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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taoght ;       And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


WASHINGTON'S    ESCAPE; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  Bfc VOLUTION* 

On  a  bright  morning  in  the  summer  of  77.  an  unu- 
sual bustle  was  observable  in  the  camp  of  Washington, 
whoee  oiHcers  were  seen  gliding  from  lent  to  tent,  pre- 
paring their  own  accoutrements,  or  superintending  the 
caparisoning  of  their  fleetest  steeds.  The  army  was 
quietly  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  no  im- 
mediate hostilities  expected,  although  the  British  head 
quarters  were  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  present  ex- 
citement was  oecasioned  by  an  invitation  from  Colonel 
M' Auburn,  the  noble  owner  of  a  seat  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  attend  an  entertainment  given  in  honor  of  his 
only  daughter,  the  young  countess  of  Clevesdown,  who 
bad  lately  returned  from  beyond  sea.  As  among  mili- 
tary men  a  lofty  bearinfl^,  a  pride  of  personal  appearance, 
are  seldom  wanting,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  more  than 
ordinary  solicitude  was  evinced.  Old  coats  and  saddle- 
cloths were  carefully  brushed,  boots  and  spurs  burnish- 
ed, swords  and  holsters  borrowed,  and  yet  none  of  the 
young  men  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves, 
save  Charles  DeCarroll,  the  youthful  aid  of  Lafayette, 
who  was  lounging  on  a  log,  with  soiled  linen  and  un- 
powdered  locks,  while  the  smile  and  sparkling  glances 
indicated  the  paradise  of  his  imagination.  In  vain  his 
noble  charger  neighed  and  pawed  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  in  seeming  disgust  at  the  soiled  trappings  with 
which  he  was  covered — DeCarrolPs  reverie  was  not  to 
be  broken.  At  this  moment,  a  couple  of  brother  offi- 
cers passing,  inquired  at  what  hour  they  were  to  ride. 

"  At  ten,  precisely,"  answered  Meyor  E.,  and  observ- 
ing the  young  aid  with  surprise,  asked,  **  if  the  favorite 
was  not  invited  V* 

"  Oh  certainly,*'  replied  Lieutenant  G,,  "  next  in  the 
list  to  Lafayette  himself;  but  depending  on  the  liberali- 
ty with  which  nature  has  gifted  him,  or  school-boy  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  countess,  he  neglects  all  per- 
sonal decorations." 

'*  But  perhaps  he  may  find  himself  in  the  vocative,'* 
said  Major  E.,  "and  be  treated  with  the  same  coldness 
as  Captain  Bliss,  who  presumed  on  the  same  footing. 
Bi;:^  ffirl  at  school,  and  a  peeress  come  out,  he  will  find 
di^tw  persons—but  let  him  alone;  we  shall  see," 
whispered  Major  E.,  casting  an  envious  glance  from  his 
own  diminutive  person  to  the  elegant  hgure  of  DeCar- 
roll, who  remained  unmoved.  Just  as  they  hurried  on. 
General  Bourtelou,  in  whom  all  the  good  qualities  of 
humanity  appeared  to  have  found  a  welcome,  happened 
to  pass,  and  seeing  the  absorbed  condition  of  our  hero, 
fiave  him  a  violent  shake,  and  in  a  half  reproachful  tone, 
inquired  if  be  did  not  remember  that  Washington  was 
punctual  to  an  appointment  1 

**  And  while  you  sic  here,"  added  he,  "  dreaming  of 
auburn  ringlets  and  slender  arms  floating  around  your 
browned  visage,  and  infantile  pleadings  tor  the  convey- 
ance of  kisses  and  tear  drops  across  the  Atlantic,  *  to 
dearest  Maria,*  as  Dr.  Franklin  tells  the  story,  we  will 
be  far  on  the  way  to  Marathon  A  hint  to  the  wise," 
said  Bourtelou,  significantly^  '*  is  suflicient,"  as  DeCar- 
roll, deeplv  coloring,  glided  mto  his  tent ;  and  when  he 
joined  the* troop,  his  superb  suit  of  blue  and  gold,  pow- 
dered curls,  and  magnificent  trappiiij[s,  decided  that  he 
and  his  man  Cato  bad  spent  no  idle  time.  As  he  vault- 
ed into  the  saddle,  his  splendid  appearance  caused  a 
smile  among  the  senior  officers,  which  was  nothing  di- 
minished by  the  trusty  black  saying  to  his  Arabian  : 

**  You  be  mighty  proud  to-day,  master  Janus;  may 
be  you  tink  you  tote  Queen  Anne  on  your  back;  you 
try  to  strike  me,  do  you,  dat  tend  you,  dat  feed  you  all 
de  time." 

**  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  we  are  going  to  the  wed- 
ding, Cato,  and  that  the  ^room  is  in  company,**  said 
General  Bourtelou,  glaucmg  ironically  at  DeCarroll, 
while  the  whole  cavoloade,  putting  spurs  to  their  hocaes. 


galloped  ofi",  leaving  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  of  the 
ne^ro  in  a  state  of  distension,  who  hastened,  as  much 
as  in  him  lay,  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

Merrily  the  troop  scoured  over  hill  and  valley — and 
surely,  in  no  age  nor  country,  were  there  ever  truer 
l^^.w-  nr  a  more  gallant  band;  all  were  handsome. 
I  I  i:  <  j  iTjiin,  in  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  or  prime  of 
M€i[iiioud^  and  glowing  with  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
iinrl  luve  o{  country,  ivhich  seemed  to  breathe  of  some- 
lliiiig  mote  than  mortal.  Washington  and  Lafayette 
rr^ile  in  Jrcint^  Lincoln,  Wayne,  Lee,  Bourtelou  and 
I>fCarro[|,  wii4i  many  others,  followed  closely  after. 
A[i  huur^s  ?piriti*d  riding  brought  them  in  view  of  Ma- 
riiliErn,  a9  ine  ColonePs  residence  was  called. 

Hut  LQ  this  band  of  choice  spirits  were  all  trael 
Ali.4^  no— for  even  among  them  was  a  traitor  who 
vvrjujri  gljidly  have  led  them  all  into  the  heart  of  the  Bri- 
tiib  cLinip ;  but  hia  time  was  not  vet  come.  And  as  he, 
too,  endeavoured  to  pass  gaily  along,  it  was  with  mali- 
cious joy  he  perceived  that  envy  and  rival^hip  would 
f>robably  add  another  facility  to  his  purpose,  as  he  fol- 
owed  the  disdainful  glance  of  Major  E.,  whose  cha- 
grin at  DeCarroU's  superior  appearance  was  only  sup- 
portable by  observing  that  some  obtruding  anxiety  had 
dissipated  the  wearer*s  mental  sunshine.  Ou,  cheerily, 
however,  they  went,  and  dismounted  at  a  long  sbed^ 
fastening  their  horses  with  accoutrements  on,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief having  so  directed.  They  then  walk- 
ed slowly  up  the  ascent  on  which  the  edifice  was  situa- 
ted, to  the  entrance  of  a  lofty  portico,  where  they  were 
received  by  Colonel  M'Auburn  with  his  usual  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  thanking  them,  apparently  most  cor- 
dially, for  the  honor  they  did  him,  and  shaking  hands 
with  each  individual,  in  true  planter  style,  led  ttie  way 
to  the  saloon.  The  folding  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  first  glance  determined  the  taste  and  affluence 
of  the  owner,  the  furniture  and  ornaments  being  of  the 
richest  matenals,  and  arranged  in  the  most  elegant  style 
imaginable. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  palace  of  the  Hudson  the  yonnj: 
officers  lingered,  while  their  seniors  were  paying  their 
respects  to  the  stately  lady  of  the  mansion.  Mrs.  M*- 
AuDum,  who  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  ladies 
around  her,  bjr  the  hauteur  of  her  manner,  she  being 
well  assured,  in  her  own  opinion,  that  her  beauty  of 
face  had  never  been  surpassed,  but  having  discovered, 
from  many  mortifications,  that  her  person  was  fat  and 
unwieldy,  and  her  gait  awkward,  preferred  receiving 
her  guests  in  a  sitting  posture,  hoping  they  would  con- 
clude want  of  condescension,  and  not  of  charms,  pre- 
vented her  rising.  While  the  chiefs  received  her  pro- 
fusion of  civilities  with  that  calm  affability  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  the  youug  officers  waited  wiih  some 
deference  their  presentation.  Bourtelou  whispered  De- 
Carroll if  the  tall,  elegant  figure,  whom  the  lady  host- 
ep^had  beckoned  to  tie  up  a  broken  flower,  was  not 
iM  gcniu*  of  the  fete!  The  young  colonel  changed  color, 
and  waaabout  to  say  she  must  be  an  elder  sister  of  Ara- 
bella, vvVen  the  recollection  that  she  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter, and  this  her  fourteenth  birth-day,  flashed  the  truth 
on  his  mind.  It  was  herself,  he  would  have  said,  but 
the  words  died  away  on  his  lips.  The  amiable  Bourte- 
lou observed  his  embarrassment,  and  endeavored  to 
relieve  it  by  again  asking  if  he  knew  the  tawny  serpent 
that  was  taking  the  job  off*  the  lady*s  hands  1 

"It  must  be,'*  said  DeCarroll,  recovering  hiihself, 
"  that  baggage  of  a*Fleur  Sauvage,*  shot  up  like  an 
asparagus  top— but  from  her  superb  crimson  habit,  and 
the  numerous  balls  attached  to  her  while  sHtin  leggings, 
one  might  suppose  her  an  Indian  Queen.  At  this  in- 
stant, the  youthful  countess  turned  and  presented  her 
hand  to  Washington,  who,  gallantly  reminding  her  that 
he  had  once  been  an  admirer  of  her  mother's  loveliness, 
received  her  with  parental  k'mdness,  and  presented  her 
to  those  of  bis  suite  who  had  not  seen  her ;  bat  on  ap- 
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»roachlng  DeCarroll.  Washington  handed  her  over  to 
>fayetie,  for  even  he,  in  his  gravity,  had  heard  ofthc 
acquaintance  of  the  young  folks.  The  lovely  girl,  how- 
ever, spared  the  feelings  of  her  friends,  bv  receiving  our 
hero  with  unaffected  modesty,  welcoming  him  in  the 
name  of  her  absent  brothers,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  particular  recollection  of  the  past, 

DeCarroll  had  hoped,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  heart, 
(and  where  is  the  voung  man  on  earth  that  could  blame 
hjm  1)  that  Arabella's  heightened  blushes  would  excuse 
his  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades;  but  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  mentally,  her  discretion  to  be  a  more 
powerful  ally.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  party  were 
seated  ;  wine  and  refreshments  freely  distribuuted,  and 
conversation  became  general,  while  a  band  of  music, 
hidden  from  the  view,  playej  the  most exhili rating  airs. 
Taken,  as  our  young  soldiers  were,  from  the  roughness 
of  the  tented  held,  from  the  hardships  of  an  American 
camp,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  scene  arouodshould 
act  like  a  spell  on  their  excited  feelings,  and,  as  Tele- 
machus  in  the  flowery  isle,  they  should  be  better  pleas- 
ed than  their  sa^e  Mentor  desired.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  this  delicious  excitement,  the  music  suddenly 
ceased,  and  after  a  short  pause,  struck  up  **  God  save 
the  King."  Instantly  Wayne,  Lincoln  and  Lee  sprang 
to  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  while  the  whole  suite  rose 
simultaneously,  partly  unsheathing  their  swords,  and 
looking  defiance  at  Arnold,  whose  significant  glances 
with  Mrs.  M'Aubum,  were  immediately  observed.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  the  Father  of  the  Union 
remained  unmoved,  perfectly  com[)osed,  nor  Eiuffered  a 
shade  of  agitation  to  pass  over  his  countenance,  but 
smiling  at  the  display  around  him,  beckoned  Lady  Ara- 
bella to  his  ^ide,  and  said  :— 

**  Lest  the  spirits  of  these  rattle-caps  effervesce  in  too 
ranting  a  manner,  give  us  something  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  let  your  maiden,  to  change  the  tone 
of  feeling,  play  a  simple  tune  on  her  lute."     * 

Arabella  nodded  compliance,  and  breathing  a  few 
syllabl<*s,  in  the  Delaware  tongue,  to  **  Wild  Flower," 
the  band  instantly  played  Yankee  Doodle,  in  the  most 
energetic  manner.  Immediately  the  tumult  subsided, 
the  officers,  abashed,  cast  side-lonf  glances  at  each 
other,  and  endeavored  to  laugh  at  their  own  excitement. 
As  the  music  died  away,  the  Indian  girl,  softly  touching 
a  harp  of  a  strange  wild  sound,  sang  the  following  song : 
Where  ware  the  fragrant  orange  boughs, 

With  fruit  and  flowers  and  v«Tdure  gay — 
Where  weeping  willows  kiss  the  wave. 
And  soft  and  balmy  breezes  blow, 

Twas  there  a  chieftain  wandered  forth 

With  him  he  saved  on  battle  day, 
Nor  thouj^'it  for  base  and  sordid  gold. 

That  fi  lend  would  ever  friend  betray. 

'Neath  a  tall  oak,  whose  leafy  shade 
Obscured  the  noon-day's  piercinz  ray, 

Where  blossoms  bright  a  carpet  laid. 
The  cruel  basilisk  seized  kis  prey. 

Bat  peace !  we  roust  not  trace  a  scene 

Which  ill  accords  with  festive  day, 
Nor  tell  of  blasted  oaks,  or  winds 

Which,  moaning  to  the  traveler,  say  : 

A  traitor's  doom  by  Heaven's  own  hand — 

A  nervous  scream  from  Mrs.  M'Auburnat  this  instant 
interrupted  the  music,  when  the  colonel,  who  had  not 
appeared  to  notice  what  had  passed  around  him  for  the 
last  half  hour^  but  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  ^avcrsa- 
tion  with  Major  E,  smiled,  and  with  his  usual^Pesence 
of  mind,  ascribed  the  scream  to  the  presence  of  a  spi- 
der on  his  lady's  many  breadth  damask— and  turning 
to  the  company  announced  dinner  with  so  much  noncha- 
lance and  good  humor,  that  even  a  critical  observer 
would  not  have  suspected  aught.  But  there  was  (me 
prese.nt,  whose  eye  he  dared  not  to  meet — who  watched 
every  muscle,  and  read  the  inmost  workings  of  his  soul. 
As  dinner  was  announced,  folding  doors  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  saloon  were  thrown  open,  and  displayed  a 
table  covered  with  every  luxury  of  the  old  andf  new 
world.  The  ladies,  rising,  led  the  way  to  the  banquet, 
in  the  stately  manner  of  the  times.  Mrs.  M*Aubum 
presented  her  hand  to  Washington,  and  her  sisters  did 
the  like  honor  to  Lafayette  an4  Lincoln.  Lady  Ara- 
el  la,  who  had  stooped  to  speak  to  Wild  Flower,  as  she 
WES  sitting  on  a  velvet  cushion  at  her  feet,  now  rose 


also,  and  gave,  as  by  previous  agreement,  her  hand  to 
Major  E.,  who  casting  a  haughty  glance  at  DeCarroll. 
led  her  away,  leaving  our  hero  petrified  to  the  spot,  and 
pale  wiih  rnge,  and  mutteiing  to  himst  If: 

**  Truly,  I  am  no  longer  anything  but  a  fool— this  day 
is  to  demonstrate  what  my  mother  often  said  to  me  in 
my  arrogance  :  *  You  will  onlv  be  proud,  son,  in  every 
wav,  when  in  every  way  tried.'  " 

"  Why  don't  you  come  on,  boysl"  cried  Bourtelou — 
what!  Lee  and" DeCarroll  in  a  passion,  because  they 
have  no  lady's  glove  to  boast  1  when  here  am  I,  neglect- 
ed and  unmatched ;  will  ye  sufier  your  wounded  vanity 
to  boil  over,  as  if  ye  were  slighted  maidens  V 

**  I  will  tell  you,  friends,  there  is  very  little  of  the 
woman  in  nny  heart  just  now ;"  said  Lee,  **  I  would 
rather  administer  such  an  oath  to  our  host  as  I  did  to 
Watson,  and  the  worthies  of  Newport,  than  to  eat  salt 
with  him  " 

"  Mon  dieu.  taizes  vou9,  yes,"  said  DeCarroll,  "  we 
must  on,  and  be  gay." 

'*  Having  a  care  to  drink  neither  too  uiuch  nor  too 
little,"  added  Lee. 

And  hastening  to  the  table,  after  much  ceremony,  all 
were  seated  ;  and  had  not  the  Genius  of  Liberty  pre- 
sided at  the  entertainment,  the  profusion  before  them, 
the  smiles  and  compliments  of  host  and  hostess,  all  of 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  American  army,  might  prove  too  flattering  even 
for  the  high-toned  spirits  on  which  they  were  lavished. 
Dinner  was  a  length  concluded,  and  the  colonel  invi- 
ted his  guests  to  ramble  in  his  spacious  gardens,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  majestic  Hudson  rolled  through  the  valleys 
ol^  plenty,  and  hillspiled  on  hills  covered  with  every  shade 
and  variety  ot  foliage,  while  far  in  the  distance  the  pur- 

Ele  highlands  frowned  in  hoary  battlements  to  the  very 
eavens.  All  was  lost,  however,  on  DeCarroll,  who 
lingered  behind  with  Bourtelou,  occupied  with  one  ob- 
ject only  ;  fearing  a  second  defeat,  he  had  not  ventured 
his  services  to  Arabella,  who,  takini;  the  parental  arm 
of  Washington,  passed  without  noticing  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mrs.  M'Aubum,  appropriating  Major  E. 
to  herself,  requested  that  he  ana  Major  Arnold  would 
accompany  her  to  examine  a  sinking  spring  in  the  lower 
garden. 

"  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Charles,"  said  Bourtelou, 
giving  him  a  jerk,  **  scarcely  able  to  identify  the  young 
peeress,  and  almost  in  a  phrenzy  for  the  sake  of  her." 

"  Ah,  dear  friend,  but  you  are  cruel,"  sighed  our  he- 
ro, "  for  well  you  know  how  lon^  I  have  adored  her." 

"Bonne  heure  sans  doute,"  interrupted  Bourtelou. 
"  but  look  through  the  hedge,  the  idol  that  has  mejtea 
the  heart  of  a  brave,  is  gatherinf;  apricots  for  Washing- 
ton, who,  farmer-like,  is  stowing  them  away  in  his 
pockets;  do  see,  what  angelic  grace  !  what  sybh-like 
movement',  and  the  auburn  ringlets,  DeCarroll— can 
you  dispense  with  them,  when  the  lovely  neck  and 
shoulders  they  used  to  conceal,  indemnify  you  for  their 
confinement!  And  those  diamonds — dof/iq/^qnal  the 
wreaths  of  *  belle  de  nuit,'  with  which  you  used  to  crown 
her  temples  in  the  twilight  evenings  of  her  thirteenth 
summer  ?" 

"You  press  me  hard,  dear  Bourtelou,  but  look  !"  and 
an  involuntary  shudder  passed  over  them  on  observing 
the  countess  turn  deadly  pale,  from  something  com- 
municated to  her  by  "Wild  Flower,"  who  had  ap- 
proached, and  was  gathering  the  fruit  her  mistress  had 
shaken  down.  The  anguish  painted  on  the  countenance 
of  Arabella  was  extreme,  but  recovering  herself,  turned 
to  Washington,  and  profered  to  show  him  a  ihanging 
bird's  nest,  and  as  she  separated  the  branches,  and 
praised  the  ingenuity  of  the  feathered  architect,  softly 
breathed  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  At  this  instant  a 
peach,  thrown  with  unerring  dexterity  by  Wild  Flower, 
disordered  her  hair  and  shivered  a  superb  comb  in 
pieces. 

"I  wonder  that  Indian  did  not  kill  you,  daughter, 
instead  of  the  wood-pecker  she  aimed  at,"  said  Colonel 
M'Aubum,  impattently,  as  he  approached. 

"  Be  not  offended,  dear  father,  she  meant  no  harm — 
T  can  slip  to  the  house  and  repair  the  damages  before 
the  signal  for  assembling  at  the  lake;  it  yet  lacks  thirty 
minutes  to  the  firing  of  the  first  csnnon,"  continued 
Arabella  "And  come  with  me, /Wild  Flower'  to 
bring  the  generaPs  pocket-companion,  which  he  bade 
me  remember,  for  the  bustle  of  starting  may  make  me 
toiget  it." 
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Aad  oidQHgins  her  hoop  gracet'ullv,  she  was  out  of 
Bight  ia  a  uiomeat,  but  soon  paased  By  the  still  fleeter 
lodian. 

**By  Jove,)'  said  Bourtelou,  "there  is  something 
qnesiionable  in  all  (his.  Perhaps  my  suspicions  were 
not  unfounded  this  morning,  when  Washington  ordered 
the  Briiish  unitorm<j  recently  taken,  to  be  prepared,  and 
a  chosen  troop  ready  to  ride  at  a  moment's  warning." 

A  gra^p  from  the  nervous  hand  of  Dt'CHrroll  produced 
Bileuce,  wiiiW  Ot»l.  M'Auburn  smilingly  informed  ihem 
that  a  collation  and  an  agreeable  surprise  were  preparing 
for  them  at  the  entrance  of  a  remarkable  cavern,  where 
the  reverberations  of  a  field-piece  would  produce  sur- 
prising effect  Meanwhile,  Washington  turned,  and 
taking  the  arm  of  the  colonel,  archly  said  to  the  young 
men  : 

**  As  I  have  my  pockets  full,  I  will  spare  each  of  you 
one  of  Bell*8  apricots,"  and  as  he  passed,  extended  his 
hand  to  DeCarroll,  who  felt  m  though  an  electric  shock 
obscured  his  vision,  when  he  perceived  written  on  a 
smooth  leaf: 

**  Treaciiei|y— to  camp  for  succor**' 

In  affairs  of  danger  our  hero  was  on  trodden  ground. 
Instantly  commanding  his  feelings,  he  chewed  up  the 
leaves,  exchanged  looks  and  a  few  words  with  Bourte- 
lou, and  hastened  by  a  circuitous  path  to  the  house, 
which,  as  he  expected,  was  deserted  by  the  servants, 
except  a  couple  of  old  blacks  who  were  sitting  by  the 
door,  of  whom  he  enquired  if  they  had  seen  Catol 

"O  yes,  Maasa,  heji.-^t  now  go  into  de  house  with 
your  honor's  whip  and  put  him  away." 

"Yes,  yes:  that's  like  him — while  he  is  parading 
about,  my  noole  hoiw  may  hi  kicked  to  death,  for  all 
him." 

And  slipping  a  handful  of  money  into  the  hand  of 
the  old  woman,  passed  rapidly  into  the  hall.  Here  his 
steps  were  arrested  by  the  exhibition  of  three  portraits 
which  were  veiled  on  their  arrival.  In  the  first,  he  re- 
cognized the  romping  little  ^irl  of  ten,  as  he  first  beheld 
her  at  the  Moravian  boarding  school;  in  the  second, 
the  roses  and  ringlets  of  her  thirteenth  summer;  and 
the  third,  as.  Arabella  then  was,  matured  into  perfect 
loveliness.  Cnarles  was  entranced— the  dangers— the 
horrors  of  his  situation— and,  more  than  all,  his  duly, 
were  forgotten. 

"  Yes,  It  is  she,"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  own,  my  long- 
loved  girl,  and  unless  an  Almighty  fiat  has  gone  out 
against  me,  I  will  deserve  her,  and  she  shall  be  mine." 

And  rushing  forward,  pressed  his  lips  lon^  and  ar- 
dently to  the  canvass,  till  a  voice  behind  him  cried 
out:— 

^  "Charles,  dearest  Charles,  why  linger  you  with  those 
lifeless  things,  when  the  existence  of  so  many  brave 
men  and  your  country's  liberty  depend  on  your  exer- 
tions 7" 

Hs  turned,  the  original  of  the  pictures  stood  before 
him,  and  was  instantly  clasped-in  his  embrace. 

"Charles,  dearest  Charles,"  repeated  the  pallid  girl, 
"  why  will  you  linger  f  and  yet  how  soon  mayst  thou 
be  a  mangled  corpse !  A  dreadful  ambush  intercepts 
thy  return  to  camp:  but  be  thyself— put  implicit  confi- 
dence in  Wild  Flower.  Delay  not— we  must  part  though 
it  try  our  souls  to  the  utmost." 

And  as  she  urged  him  to  the  door,  and  said  again  and 
a^ain,  "Farewell !"  DeCarroll  felt  every  nerve  strung 
wuh  redoubled  energy ;  and  kiting  her  marble  fore- 
bead  without  'uttering  a  word,  hastened  to  the  shed. 
Here  he  found  Cato  talking  to  Janus. 

"  How  cotnes  it,"  cried  his  master,  "  that  you  neg- 
lected to  bring  my  lady's  fiUey.  Did  you  suppose  I 
would  take  my  briac  behind  me  1" 

"  O  no,  massa ;  me  tink  de  grand  horse  saddled  in 
the  stable  fixed  purpose  for  your  missus." 

•*  Well  to  the  house  and  be  silent— not  for  a  thousand 
pounds  would  I  have  my  present  situation  discovered." 

A  stera  look  accelerated  the  black's  departure,  while 
the  colonel  sprung  his  horse  to  the  edge  ot  a  steep  bluff, 
where  the  bridle  was  seized  by  the  Indian  girl,  who  lea 
him  down  through  tanglf'd  vines,  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular steps,  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep)  ravine,  while 
DeCarroll,  who  had  ventured  miny  an  Alpine  eyrie, 
found  it  diOicult  to  follow  ;  and  putting  him  on  an  entire 
new  route  to  the  camp.  Wild  Flower  wound  up  the 
cllfis  like  a  blacksnake,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  DeCarroll  putting  Janus  to  his  utmost  speed, 
mentally  repeated  Arabella's  directions — "Bring:  the 
chosen  Dana  clad  in  British  oniforms."    Immediately 


after  the  departure  of  DeCarn  11,  Arabella  returned  to 
the  gardens,  but  the  more  wily  Indian  went  in  the  first 
place  to  look  after  Cato,  whom  she  found  muttering  to 
himse  f. 

"Mighty  strange  dis.  Indian  squaw  preferred  to  faith- 
ful colored  man,  dat  old  mistress  bring  up  herself,  to 
tend  on  young  nias?a  " 

"Silence!  you  black  baboon,"  she  whimpered,  "or 
I'll  throw  you  down  the  cliffcj  to  feed  the  wolves  " 

And  making  a  bign  of  taking  his  f^cap,  she  showed 
him  a  tomahawk  concealed  in  the  folds  ol  her  dress. 

In  the  meanwhile  all  was  apparent  friendship  and 
gniety  among  the  guests  and  their  enteriaint- rs  Mrs. 
M*Auburn  promenaded,  talked,  laughed,  and  seemed 
almost  delirious  with  pleasure.  Even  th^  colonel 
appeared  to  excel  himself  in  his  ability  to  please,  and 
to  none  were  his  attentions  s"  minutely  directed  as  to 
the  mighty  ppirit  whom  he  had  vainly  hoped  his  arts 
had  deceived,  but  with  whom  his  intrigues  availed  no 
more  than  a  mesh  of  cobwebs  thrown  to  ensnare  the 
monarch  of  the  deep. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  the  treasure  I  left  in  the  ar- 
bor, my  daughter  1"  said  Washington  in  a  compassion- 
ate voic?,  as  g'lzing  oh  the  lovely  pale  face  of  Arabella, 
he  almost  wished  her  in  peace  with  her  sainted  mother. 
With  trembling  hand  she  presented  him  his  Bible, 
which,  after  opening,  he  calmly  tran^^mitted  to  his 
pocket,  but  not  without  observing  a  line  drawn  under 
these  words:  "  They  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaeliies for 
twenty  pieces  of  tilver."  He  observed  it,  yet  no  t^hade 
passed  over  his  placid  countenance,  no  variation  of  feel- 
ing seemed  to  disturb  the  even  current  of  his  soul. 

The  first  round  of  artillery  now  gave  the  signal  tot 
descending  into  a  little  spot,  called  by  the  colonel  the 
Emerald  Valley,  where,  in  honor  of  the  guests,  a  colla- 
tion, entirely  American,  had  been  prepared.  Had  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  selected  a  feummer  residence  in  the 
new  world,  it  certainly  would  have  been  this,  which 
was  inaccepsible  to  mortals  till  artificial  steiw  were 
formed  in  its  rocky  walls.  Its  verdant  carpet,  flowers, 
evergreens  and  gushing  fountains,  and  a  vast  cavern, 
opening  on  the  one  side,  rendered  it  both  a  cool  and  cu- 
rious resort.  For  the  amusement  of  the  present  com- 
pany,  the  cavern  was  illuminated,  and  several  liny 
Boats  played  in  a  small  lake  in  its  centre. 

Gaily  the  whole  descended  save  Washington  and  La- 
fayette, who,  walking  to  and  fro  with  M'Auburn,  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  merry  group. 

Suddenly  the  cannon  again  poured  forth  its  thunder, 
which  appeared  to  shake  even  the  distant  highlands, 
and  to  make  the  bravest  face  turn  pale.  M'Auburn  bit 
his  lips,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  to  have  a  fearful 
misgiving  of  consequences,  till  Washinjgion  handing  his 
wat^h  to  his  youthful  comrade,  said  with  a  smile— 

"Please  descend  and  admonish  those  happy  fellows, 
that  pleasure  will  not  dispense  with  the  hour  of  riding. 
Bid  Wayne  to  drink  *  Bon  Repoa'  in  good  season,  and 
that  the  third  fire  must  find  them  mounted  for  camp." 
"  We  do  not  propose  to  have  another  round,  general," 
said  M'Auburn,  with  an  inquiring  air. 

"Well,  then,  let's  to  the  house  for  the  sarpri-se  you 
promised,  or  we  shall  lose  our  share  of  the  banquet." 

"  Oh,  have  no  surprise,  but  three  portraits  of  my 
daughter,  of  which  would  like  your  opinion,"  replied^ 
M'Auburn,  manifestly  uneasy  at  the  self-possession  of 
one  whose  conclusions  he  found  himself  unable  to 
fathom.  . 

As  they  walked  toward  the  house,  Washington  ex- 
patiated on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
added,  "Alas!  after  all,  perhaps  our  labor  maybe  in 
vain.  Despotism  may  yet  drain  this  delightful  land  of 
all  its  resources ;  the  poor  may  here,  as  in  otherclime«, 
behold  the  luxury  of  nature  with  disappointment  J" 

"  Heaven  forbid  r"  ejaculated  M'Auburn ;  "  what  ds 
you  fear7»» 

"Nothing so  much  as  treachery.  You  know  one's 
enemies  may  be  those  of  his  own  household;  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  be  betrayed  even  in  the  house  of  a  friend." 

'*  Dear  general,  what  can  have  suggested  such  horri- 
ble ideas  1" 

"I  only  meant,"  replied  Washington,  "to  point  out 
the  consequences  of  treachery.  But  who  arc  those  ri- 
ding so  rapidly  toward  your  hospitable  mansion,  wmd- 
ing  along  oy  tne  foot  of  yonder  hill  t*' 

"  Some  of  your  own  troops  coming  to  escort  you  to 
camp,  are  they  not,  general  1"  saidthehost,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
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"  But  they  have  on  British  unifonns,"  replied  the 
general.    **  what  can  all  this  meani" 

**  That  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  mnst  miSmit  to  King 
George,"  answered  M'Anburn,  as  the  troop  hastily  dis- 
mounted at  the  gate  ;  '*ihai  you  are  my  prisoner,"  lie 
repealed  tdi)ping  Washington  familiarly  on  the  slioul* 
der,  >«hile  with  an  exulting  smile,  he  surveyed  the 
number  and  order  of  the  band.  **  But  what !  DeCarroll 
at  their  head !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  honor— 
"DeCarroll!" 

"  Even  so,*'  said  Washington,  slapping  him  in  turn ; 
**  he  w;hom  you  supposed  among  your  guests.  Learn 
how  little  Britain  has  to  expect  from  hypocrites.  Here, 
Colonel  DeCarroll,  seize  this  traitor,  and  carry  him  to 
camp ;  we  will  make  him  an  example  to  the  enemies  of 
liberty.;*  , 

At  this  instant  a  tremendous  peal  of  artillery  from  the 
British  camp  >vd8  answered  by  a  like  discharge  from  the 
American,  which  shook  the  mansion  to  its  centre,  and 
was  followed  instanter  by  the  field-piece  in  the  garden. 
AmidM  all  this  uproar  and  confusion,  Lafayette  was 
heard  shouting  to  the  suite — 

"To  horse,  to  horse!  brave  comrades!  a  British 
dastard  was  never  bom  to  bury  us  alive.  We  will  cut 
our  way  to  the  camp  or  die.*' 

**  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  in  our  own  way,  before  we  ride,'*  vociferated 
Lee ;  "  but  time  presses,  and  will  have  to  omit  it  at 
present.*' 

"Form  two  deep  around  this  lady '*  again  shouted 
Lafayette ;  and  the  troop  beheld  Arabella  weeping  bit- 
terly! while  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  despair,  **  My 
country  is  saved,  but  1  have  lost  my  father !" 

Bourtelou  supported  her  fainting  steps,  and  the  Indian 
maiden  was  leading  a  horse  superbly  caparisoned,  when 
Mrs.  M* Auburn  rushed  forward  in  a  phrenzy  or  rage, 
seized  the  reins,  and  cried : 

**  Let  go  the  bridle,  you  red  witch  !  Shall  my  abhor- 
red step-daughter  ride  the  horse  which  would  have  car- 
ried me  to  the  British  camp  a  Dutches'),  had  it  not  been 
for  your  accursed  intermeddling  1  Let  go,  or  I  will 
tear  you  to  pieces !" 

The  Indian  answered  not,  but  whirled  her  burnished 
tomahawk  in  the  air.  In  another  instant  Lady  Arabel- 
la was  in  the  saddle,  and  the  whole  cavalcade,  gallop- 
ping  at  full  speed,  lelt  Mrs.  M*Aubum  to  apologise  to 
the  British  horsemen  the  best  way  she  could,  for  their 
unexpected  and  humiliating  disHppointment. 

Passing  over  intermediate  events,  we  will  raise  the 
curtain  to  ihe  tent  of  Washington.  The  great  Ameri- 
can was  seated  in  silence,  but  it  was  evident  there  ex- 
isted a  strong  conflict  in  his  mighty  mind  between  jus- 
tice and  compassion.  Before  him  stood  the  man  whom 
he  once  believed  Ai<  friend,  and  the  friend  of  liberty, 
and  whose  talents  and  resources  he  had  greatly  valued. 
But  now  blasted  by  ambition,  and  the  mtrigues  of  an 
aspiring  woman,  this  pretended  friend  must  be  lopped 
forever  from  the  cause  of  freedom  and  from  the  expec- 
tations of  his  family.  Yes,  without  a  word  of  defence 
stood  M'Auburn,  though  his  pockets  were  filled  with 
intercepted  letters  accusing  him  of  the  basest  designs, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Washington, 
but  which  in  the  heart  he  knew  to  be  forged.  Support- 
ed by  Wild  Flower,  Arabella  knelt  at  her  father's  feet 
in  unutterable  agony.  On  either  side,  her  brothers, 
George  and  Arthur,  lay  on  litters  dreadfully  wounded, 
having  returned  from  a  distant  expedition  just  in  time 
to  rush  upon  the  ambuscade  laid  to  intercept  the  return 
of  the  troop.  Most  of  the  family  of  the  chief  were  pres- 
ent; all  preserved  a  mournful  silence:  not  a  groan 
was  heard  from  the  wounded;  not  a  sigh  from  the  dis- 
tressed. Thrice  Washington  essaved  to  speak,  but  emo- 
tion choked  his  utterance ;  till  Lafayette  rushing  for 
ward,  seized  his  hand,  then  in  a  hoarse  voice  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Oh !  M'Auburn,  M'Anburn !  would  to  God  that  you 
or  I  had  died  ere  we  had  seen  this  day.  Justice  to  my 
country'd  wrong  points  clearly  to  my  auty ;  but  when  J 
reflect  on  my  former  friendship — when  I  look  upon  these 
young  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  above  all,  the 
entreaties  of  this  best  friend  of  the  colonies.  General 
Lafayette,  I  feel  that  humanity  must  prevail.  Go — your 
life  I  shall  not  require,  but  your  exile  forever.  And  I 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness^  that  never  agaiu, 
where  1  have  any  influence,  shall  friend  or  brother  es- 
cape the  just  demerit  of  any  breach  of  trust  or  attempt 
to  sevtr  the  Union ;  though  it  darken  roy  soul,  and  tear 


my  heart  asunder,  any  one  so  doing  shall  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.** 

Alas !  poor  Andre— in  thee  was  this  asservation  veri- 
fied. 

The  long  war  of  the  revel ntion  was  over ;  the  times 
which  tried  the  souls  of  every  true  son  and  daughter  of 
America  were  passed.  And  on  a  beautiful  farm  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  opened  to  the  sea,  Arabella  and 
Charles  DeCarroll,  united  by  the  holiest  of  earthly  ties, 
sought  repose  from  the  severe  anxieties  they  bad  sufler- 
ed.  There,  under  the  blossom  of  their  own  vine,  in  a 
land  freed  from  oppression,  they  tasted  the  sweets  of 
friendship,  the  joysof  focial  life,  and  that  pure  serenity 
of  soul  wnich,  even  in  a  present  existence,  is  a  reward 
to  the  virtuous. 


THE    WIDOW'S    ORDEAL. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IKVINO. 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  Duke  of  Lor- 
aine,  who  was  acknowledged  throughout  his  domains 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  lived.  In  fact, 
there  was  not  any  one  measure  that  he  adopted  that  did 
not  astonish  all  bis  privy  counsellors  and  gentlemen  in 
attendance;  and  he  said  so  many  witty  things,  and 
made  such  sensible  speeches,  that  bis  high  chamberlain 
had  his  jaws  dislocated  from  laughing  with  delight  at 
the  one,  and  gaping  with  wonder  at  the  other. 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  potentate,  lived 
for  half  a  century  in  single  blessedness,  when  his  cour- 
tiers began  to  thmk  it  a  great  pity  so  wise  and  wealthy 
a  prince  should  not  have  a  child,  after  his  own  iikeness, 
to  inherit  his  talents  and  domains ;  so  they  urged  him 
most  respectfully  to  marry,  for  the  good  of  his  estate, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

He  turned  their  advice  in  his  mind  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  sending  emissaries  to  all  parts,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  court  all  the  beautiful  maidens  in  the  land 
who  were  ambitious  of  sharing  a  ducal  crown.  The 
court  was  soon  crowded  with  beauties  of  all  styles  and 
complexions,  from  among  whom  he  choose  one  in  the 
earliest  budding  of  her  charms,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  gentlemen  to  be  unparalleled  for  grace  and  love- 
liness. The  countess  extolled  the  duke  to  the  skies  for 
making  such  a  choice,  and  considered  it  another  proof 
of  his  great  wisdom.  "The  duke,**  said  they,  "is 
waxing  a  little  too  old ;  the  damsel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  little  too  young :  if  one  is  lacking  in  years,  the 
oth<*r  has  a  superabundance :  thus  a  want  on  one  side  is 
balanced  by  an  excess  on  the  other,  and  the  result  is  a 
well-assorted  marriage." 

The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wise  men  who 
marry  rather  late,  and  take  damsels  rather  youthful  to 
their  bosoms,  became  doatingly  fond  of  his  wife,  and 
indulged  her  in  all  things.  He  was,  consequently,  cried 
un  by  his  subjects  in  general,  and  by  the  ladies  in  partic- 
ular, as  a  pattern  for  husbands;  and,  in  the  end,  from 
the  wonderful  docility  with  which  he  submitted  to  be 
reined  and  checked,  acquired  the  amiable  and  enviable 
appellation  of  Duke  Phillibert  the  wife-ridden. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  disturbed  the  conjugal 
felicity  of  this  paragon  of  husbands :  though  a  considera- 
ble time  elapsed  after  this  marriage,  he  still  remained 
without  any  jirospect  of  an  heir.  The  good  duke  left 
no  means  untried  to>ropitiate  Heaven ;  he  made  vows 
and  pilgrimages,  he  fasted  and  he  prayed,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  courtiers  were  all  astonished  at  the  cir- 
cumstance. They  could  not  account  for  it.  While  the 
meanest  peasant  in  the  country  had  sturdy  brats  by  do- 
zens, witnout  putting  up  a  prayer,  the  duke  wore  him- 
self to  skin  and  bone  with  penances  and  fastings,  yet 
seemed  farther  ofl'from  his  object  than  ever. 

At  length  the  worthy  prince  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
felt  his  end  approachmg.  He  looked  with  sorrowful 
eyes  upon  his  young  and  tender  epouse  who  hung  over 
him  with  tears  and  sobbings.  "  Alas !"  said  he,  "  tears 
are  soon  dried  from  youthful  eyes,  and  sorrow  lies 
lightly  on  a  youthful  heart.  In  a  little  while  I  shall  be 
no  more,  aud  in  the  arms  of  another  husband  thou  wilt 
forget  him  who  has  loved  thee  so  tenderly. 

"  Never  t  never !"  cried  the  duchess.  "  Never  will  I 
cleave  to  another !  Alas,  that  my  lord  should  think  me 
capable  of  such  inconsistency !" 

The  worthy  and  wife-ridden  duke  was  soothed  by 
her  assurances;  for  hecoukl  not  endure  the  thoogfatt 
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of  giving  her  up»  even  after  he  should  be  dead.  Siili 
be  wished  to  have  some  pledge  of  her  enduring  con- 
stancy. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dearest  wife,**  said  he,  "  to 
control  thee  through  a  long  life.  A  year  and  a  day  of 
strict  fidelity  will  appease  my  troubled  spirit.  Promise 
to  remain  faithful  to  my  memory  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  I  will  die  in  peace.^* 

The  duchess  made  a  solemn  vow  to  that  efiect.  The 
ozurious  feelings  of  ihe  duke  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
**  Safe  bind,  safe  find,*'  thought  he  :  so  he  made  a  will, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  domain,  on  con- 
dition of  her  remaining  true  to  Irim  for  a  year  and  a 
day  after  his  decease ;  but,  should  it  appear  that,  within 
that  time,  she  had  in  any  wise  lapsed  from  hef  fidelity, 
the  inheritance  should  go  to  liis  nephew,  the  lord  of  a 
neighboring  territory. 

Having  made  this  will,  the  good  duke  died  and  was 
buried.  Scarcely  was  he  in  the  tomb,  when  his  nephew 
came  to  take  possession,  thinking,  as  his  uncle  haa  died 
without  issue,  that  the  domains  would  be  devised  to  him 
of  course.  He  was  in  a  furious  passion,  however,  when 
the  will  was  produced,  and  the  young  widow  was  de- 
clared inheritor  of  the  dukedom.  As  he  was  a  violent, 
high-minded  man,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in 
the  land,  fears  were  entertained  that  he  might  attempt 
to  seize  on  the  territories  by  foice.  He  had.  however, 
two  bachelor  uncles  for  bosom  counsellors.  Thepe  were 
two  swaggering,  rakehelly  old  cavalier?,  who,  having 
led  loose  and  riotous  lives,  prided  themselves  upon 
knowing  the  world,  and  bemg  deeply  experienced  in 
human  nature.  They  took  their  nephew  aside.  **  Pri- 
thee, man,'*  said  tney,  "be  of  good  cheer.  The 
duchess  is  a  young  and  bnxom  widow.  She  has  just 
buried  our  brother,  who,  God  rest  his  soul !  was  some- 
what too  much  given  to  praving  and  fasting,  and  kept 
hispreity  wife  always  tied  to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like 
a  bird  from  a  cage.  Think  you  she  will  keep  her  vow  1 
Impossible !  Take  our  word  for  it — we  know  mankind, 
and.  above  all,  womankind—it  is  not  in  womanhood — 
we  know  it,  and  that's  enough.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out 
upon  the  widow,  therefore,  and  within  the  twelve-month 
you  will  catch  her  tripping — and  then  the  dukedom  is 
our  own. 

The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  im- 
mediately placed  spies  around  the  duchess,  and  bribed 
several  of  her  servants  to  keep  a  watch  upon  her,  so 
that  she  could  .not  take  a  single  step,  even  from  one 
apartment  of  her  palace  to  another,  without  being  ob- 
aerved.  Never  was  young  and  beautiful  widow  exposed 
to  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

The  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus  kept  upon 
her.  Though  confident  of  her  own  rectitude,  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous— she 
must  be  above  the  reach  of  slander.  For  the  whole 
term  of  her  probation,  therefore,  she  proclaimed  a  strict 
non-intercourse  with  thv  other  sex.  She  had  females 
for  cabinet-ministers  and  chamberlains,  through  whom 
ahe  transacted  all  her  public  and  private  concerns ;  and 
it  is  said  that  never  were  the  afiairs  of  the  dukedom  so 
adroitly  administered. 

All  males  were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  palace ; 
rile  never  went  out  of  its  precincts,  and  whenever  she 
moved  about  its  courts  and  gardens,  she  surrounded  her 
self  with  a  body  guard  of  young  maids  of  honor,  com- 
manded by  dames  renowned  for  discretion.  She  slept 
in  a  bed  without  curtains,  i  laced  in  the  centre  of  a  room 
illuminated  by  innamerable  wax  tapers.  Four  ancient 
apinsters,  virtuous  as  Virginia,  perfect  dragons  of  watch- 
fulness, who  only  slept  in  the  day-time,  kept  vigils 
throughout  the  ni^ht,  seated  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
room  on  stools  without  backs  or  arms,  and  with  seats 
cut  in  chequers  of  the  hardest  wood,  to  keep  them  from 
dozing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  young  duchess  con- 
duct herself  for  twelve  loLg  months,  and  Slander  almost 
bit  her  ton^^ue  off  in  despair  at  finaing  no  room,  even 
for  a  surmise.  Never  was  ordeal  more  burdensome,  or 
more  enduringly  sustained. 

The  last  odd  day  arrived,  and  a  long,  long  day  it  was. 
A  thousand  times  did  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  watch 
the  sun  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  as  he  slowly 
climbed  the  vault  of  heaven,  anci  seemed  still  more 
slowly  to  roll  down.  By  the  time  the  sun  sunk  behind 
the  horizon,  the  duchesi  was  in  a  fidget  that  passed  all 
bounds,  ana,  though  several  hours  were  yet  to  pass  be- 
fore the  day  regularly  expired,  she  ooula  not  have  re- 


mained those  hours  in  durance  to  gain  a  royal  crown, 
much  less  a  ducal  coronet.  So  she  gave  her  orders, 
and  her  palfrey,  magnificently  caparisoned,  was  brought 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  with  palfreys  for  all  her 
ladies  in  attendance.  In  this  way  she  sallied  forth  just 
as  the  sun  had  gone  down.  It  was  a  mission  of  piety — 
a  pilgrim  cavalcade  to  a  convent  at  the  foot  of  a  neigh- 
boring mountain — to  return  thanks  to  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin for  having  sustained  her  through  this  fearful  ordeal. 

The  orisons  performed,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  re- 
turned, ambling  gently  along  the  border  of  a  forest. 
It  was  about  that  mellow  hour  of  twilight,  when  night 
and  day  are  mingled,  and  all  objects  indistinct-  Sud- 
denly some  monstrous  animal  sprang  from  the  thicket, 
with  fearful  bowlings.  The  whole  female  body-guara 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  different  ways.  It 
was  some  time  before  they  recovered  from  their  panic, 
and  gathered  once  more  together;  hut  the  duchess 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  for 
her  safety.  The  hazy  mist  of  twilight  had  prevented 
their  distinguishing,  perfectly,  the  animal  which  had 
afiVighted  them.  Some  thought  it  a  wolf,  others  a  bear, 
and  others  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  For  upward  of 
an  hour  did' they  beleaguer  the  forest,  without  daring  to 
venture  in,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  duch- 
ess as  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured,  when,  to  their  great 
joy,  they  beheld  her  advancing  in  the  gloom,  supported 
by  a  stately  cavalier. 

He  Was  a  stranger  knight,  whom  nobody  knew.  It 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  his  countenance  in  the 
dark  ;  but  all  the  ladies  agreed  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
presence  and  captivating  address.  He  had  rescued  the 
duchess  from  the  very  fan^sof  the  mon£ter,  which,  he 
assured  the  ladies,  was  neither  a  wolf,  nor  a  bear,  nor 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  but  a  veritable  fiery  drag- 
gon. 

The  duchess  would  fain  have  prevailed  on  her  deliv- 
erer to  accompany  her  to  her  court ;  but  he  had  no 
time  to  spare,  being  a  knight  errant,  who  had  many  ad- 
ventures on  hand,  and  many  distressed  damst'ls  and  af- 
flicted widows  to  rescue  and  relieve  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Takmg  a  reepeclful  leave,  theretore,  he 
pursued  his  wayfaring,  and  the  duchess  and  her  train 
relumed  to  the  palace. 

No  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood  made  pub- 
lic, than  a  whirlwind  was  raised  about  the  ears  of^the 
beautiful  duchess.  The  blustering  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased  duke  went  about,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a 
swaggering  uncle  at  each  (boulder,  ready  to  back  him^ 
and  swore  the  duchess  had  forfeited  her  domain.  It 
was  in  vain  that  fehe  called  all  the  saints,  and  angels, 
and  her  ladies  in  attendance,  to  witness  that  she  haa 
passed  a  year  and  a  day  of  immaculate  fidelity.  One 
fatal  hour  reniained  to  be  accounted  for,  and  in  the 
space  of  one  little  hour,  sins  enough  may  be  conjured 
up  by  evil  tongues,  to  blast  the  fame  of  a  whole  life  of 
virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles  who  had  seen  the  world, 
were  ever  ready  to  bolster  the  matter  through,  and,  aa 
they  were  brawny,  broad  shouldered  warriors,  and  veV 
erans  in  brawl  as  well  as  debauch,  they  had  great  sway 
with  the  multitude.  If  any  one  pretended  to  assert  the 
innocence  of  the  duchess,  they  interrupted  him  with  a 
loud  ha!  ha!  of  derision.  "A  pretty  story,  truly," 
would  ihey  cry,  **  about  a  wolf  and  a  dragDU,  and  a 
young  widow  rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  stuidy  varlet, 
who  dares  not  show  his  face  in  the  daylight.  You  may 
tell  that  to  those  who  do  not  know  human  nature ;  for 
our  parts,  we  know  the  sex,  and  that's  enough.** 

If,  however,  the  other,  repeated  his  assertion,  they 
would  suddenly  knit  their  brows,  swell,  look  big,  and 
put  their  hands  upo&  thei:  swords.  As  few  people  like 
to  fight  in  a  cause  that  does  not  touch  their  own  inter* 
ests,  the  nephew  and  the  uncles  were  suflered  to  have 
their  way,  and  swagger  uncontradicted. 

The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  ail  the  dignitaries  of  the  dukedom,  and  many 
and  repeated  consultations  were  held.  The  character 
of  the  duchess  throughout  the  year,  was  as  bright  and 
tfpotless  as  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  ni^ht ;  one  fatal  hour 
nf  darkness  alone  intervened  to  eclipse  its  brightness. 
Finding  human  sagacity  incapable  of  dispelling  the 
mystery,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  question  tm 
Heaven ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  decide  it  by  the  ordeal 
of  the  Bword^a  sage  tribunal  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 
The  nephew  and  two  bully  uncles  were  to  mam  tarn 
their  accusation  in  listed  combat,  and  six  months  wees 
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allowed  l()  Cue  ducneau  lo  provide  heivelf  wiih  ihree 
ic.min.Moii;«,  to  ineft  ihem  in  ihe  tield.  Should  t-hc  f.ti. 
in  (iu-^,  or  should  her  champions  be  vanquished,  hei 
honor  would  be  considered  as  attained,  her  Hdeiity  h^ 
lorfeiled,  and  her  dukedooin  would  go  to  the  nephew  a^ 
a  niHiier  ot  ri^^ht. 

Wiih  this  determination  the  duchess  was  fain  to  com- 
ply. Proclanidiinns  were  accordingly  made,  and  her- 
alds sent  to  various  parts;  but  day  atier  day.  week  af- 
ter week,  and  month  after  month  elat)8ed,  without 
any  cham|)ion  a|)|>earing  lo  assert  her  loyalty  through- 
out that  darksome  hour.  The  fair  widow  was  reduced 
todes>pdir,  when  tidings  reached  her  of  grand  tourna- 
ments to  be  held  at  Toledo,  in  celebraiton  of  the  nu^ 
liaU  of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  king^, 
with  the  Mori?eo  princess  Lzilona.  As  a  labt  resort, 
the  duchess  repaired  to  the  S|»ani3ti  court,  to  implore 
the  galUntry  oi  its  assembled  chivalry. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of  gorgeous 
revelry  on  the  evcrnt  of  the  royal  nuptials.  The  youth 
ful  king,  brave,  ardent  and  magnificent,  and  his  lovel> 
bride,  beaming  with  all  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  East, 
were  hailed  with  shouts  and  acclamations  whenever 
they  api»eared.  Tlieii  nobl^'S  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  luxury  of  their  attire,  their  splendid  retinues  and 
prancing  ^teeds;  and  the  haughty  dames  of  the  court 
api>eared  ill  a  blaze  of  jewels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  tnispigeanlry,  the  beautiful  Duch- 
ess of  Lorraine  made  her  approach  to  the  throne.  She 
was  dress»'d  in  black,  and  closely  veiled ;  four  duennas 
of  the  im»8t  feiaid  and  severe  aspect,  and  six  beautiful 
d'-moiSfWes,  formed  her  female  attendants.  She  was 
guarded  by  several  very  ancient,  withered  and  gray- 
headed  cavaliers;  and  her  train  was  borne  by  one  of 
the  mosi  deft»rmtd  and  diminutive  dwarfs  in  existenee. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  knell  down, 
and  throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed  a  countenance  so 
beauiitul,  tiiat  halt  the  courtiers  present  were  ready  to 
renounce  tlieir  wives  and  mistresses,  and  devote  them- 
eeWeato  her  service;  but  when  she  made  known  that 
she  Came  in  quest  of  champions  to  defend  her  fame, 
every  cavalier  pressed  forward  to  offer  his  arm  and 
fiword,  without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
for  it  teemed  clear  that  so  beauteous  a  lady  could  have 
done  nothing  but  what  wa:«  right  t  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
she  ought  to  be  championed  in  following  the  bent  of  her 
humors,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  ^uch  gallant  zeal,  the  duchess  suffered 
herself  to  be  rai,}ed,from  the  ground,  and  related  the 
whole  story  of  he|-  distress.  When  she  concluded,  the 
king  remained  tOf  some  time  silent,  charmed  by  the 
music  of  her  voice.  At  length:  '*As  ho|)e  for  salva- 
tion, most  beautiful  duchess,"  said  he,  "  were  not  a 
sovereign  king,  and  bound  in  duty  to  my  kingdom,  I 
myself  would  put  lance  in  rest  to  vindicate  your  cause ; 
and  as  it  is,  1  here  give  full  permission  to  my  knights, 
and  promise  lists  and  a  fair  held,  and  that  the  contest 
shall  take  place  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  in  presence 
of  my  assembled  court." 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known,  there 
was  a  strife  among  the  cavaliers  present  for  the  honor 
of  the  contest.  It  was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  success- 
ful candidates  were  objects  of  great  envy,  for  everv  one 
was  ambitious  of  finding  favor  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  oeau- 
tiful  widow. 

Missives  were  sent,  summoning  the  nephew  and  his 
two  ancles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain  their  accusation,  and 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  combat.  When  the  day 
arrived,  all  Toledo  was  in  commotion  at  an  early  hour. 
The  lists  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  place,just  with- 
out the  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  rocks  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  and  on  that  beautiful  meadow  along 
the  Tagus,  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Garden. 
The  populace  had  already  assembled,  each  one  eager 
to  secure  a  favorable  place;  the  balconies  were  soon 
filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  clad  in  their  richest 
attire,  and  bands  of  youthful  knignts,  splendidly  armed, 
and  decorated  with  their  ladies*  devices,  were  managing 
their  superbly  caparisoned  steeds  about  the  field  The 
king  at  length  came  forth  in  state,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  Exilona.  They  took  their  seats  io  a  raised  bal- 
cony, under  a  canopy  of  rich  damask  ;  and,  at  sight  of 
them,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  acclamations. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into  the  field, 

^  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  followed  by  a  traiir  of  cavaliers  of 

their  own  roistering  cast,  great  swearers  and  carousers, 

tmnt  swashbucklers,  that  went  about  with  clanking 


irnior  and  gingling  spurs.  When  the  i>eople  ot  Toledo 
beheld  the  vaunting  and  di6C0urle<.us  appearance  of 
hese  knights,  they  were  more  nnxious  than  ever  for 
'he  huccess  of  the  gt^ntle  duchess ;  but  at  the  Fame  time, 
the  sturdy  and  stalwart  frames  of  these  warriors,  t-howed 
that  whoever  won  the  victory  from  them,  mutt  do  it  at 
the  co^t  of  many  a  bitter  blow. 

As  the  nephew  and  his  liotous  crew  rode  in  at  one 
-ide  of  the  field,  the  fair  widow  appeared  at  the  other, 
with  her  suite  of  grave  gray-headed  courtiers,  hersn- 
cient  duennas  and  dainty  demoi?ell?,  and  the  little 
dwarf  toiling  alrng  under  the  weight  of  her  train.  Eve- 
ry one  made  way  for  her  as  phe  passed,  and  blessed  her 
beautiful  face,  and  prayed  forsucceFsto  her  cause.  She 
took  her  seat  in  a  lower  balcony,  not  fur  from  the  soye- 
reigiis ;  and  her  |>ale  face^  set  off  by  her  mourning 
weeds,  was  as  the  moon,  shining  forth  from  among  the 
clouds  of  night. 

The  trumi)et  sounded  for  the  combat.  The  warriors 
were  just  entering  the  lists,  when  a  stranger  knight, 
armed  in  panoply,  and  followed  by  two  pages  and  an  es- 
qnire,  came  galloping  into  the  field,  and,  riding  up  to 
rhe  balcony,  claimed  the  combat  as  a  matter  of 
right 

"In  me,"  cried  he,  "behold  the  cavalier  who  had 
the  hapj>ine88io  re.ecue  the  duchess  from  the  |>eril  of  the 
forest,  and  the  misfortune  to  bring  on  her  this  grievous 
calumny  If  was  but  recently,  in  the  course  of  my  er- 
rantry, that  tidings  of  her  wrongs  have  reached  my  ears, 
nnd  I  have  urged  hither  at  all  speed,  to  btand  forth  in 
her  vindication  " 

No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents  of  the 
knight,  than  the  recognized  his  voice,  and  joined  her 
prayer  with  his  that  he  might  enter  the  lists.  The  diffi- 
culty was,  to  determine  which  of  the  three  chamjiions 
already  appointed,  should  yield  the  place,  eech  inM>ting 
on  the  honor  of  the  combat.  The  stranger  knipht  would 
have  settled  the  point,  by  taking  the  whole  contest  up- 
on himself;  but  this  the  oth-r  knights  would  not  per- 
mit. It  was  at  length  determined,  as  before,  by  lot, 
and  the  cavali-'r  who  lost  the  chance  retired  murmuring 
and  disconsolate. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded— the  lists  were  opened. 
The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  uncles 
apfteared  so  completely  cased  in  steel,  that  they  and 
their  steeds  were  like  moving  masses  of  iron.  When 
they  understood  the  stranger  knipht  to  be  the  same  that 
had  rescued  the  duchess  from  her  peril,  they  greeted 
him  with  the  most  boisterou* derision: 

"O  ho!  sir  Knight  of  the  Dragon,"  said  they;  "you 
who  pretend  to  champion  fair  widows  in  the  dark,  come 
on,  and  vindicate  your  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  open 
dav.»' 

The  only  reply  of  the  cavalier  was,  to  put  lance  m 
rest,  and  brace  himself  for  the  encounter.  Needless  is 
it  to  relate  the  i^articulars  of  a  battle,  which  was  like  so 
many  hundred  combats  that  have  been  said  and  sung 
in  prose  and  verse.  Who  is  there  but  must  have  fore- 
seen the  event  of  a  contest,  where  Heaven  had  to  de- 
cide on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
immaculate  of  widows?  ..,.,/•     •,. 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this  kind  of  judi- 
cial combats,  can  imagine  the  encounter  of  the  grace- 
less nephew  and  the  stranger  knight.  He  sees  their 
concussion,  man  to  man,  and  horse  to  horse,  in  mid 
career,  and  in  that  Sir  Graceless  hurled  to  the  ground, 
and  slain.  He  will  not  wonder  that  the  assailants  of 
the  brawny  uncles  were  less  successful  in  their  rude  en- 
counter; but  he  will  picture  to  himself  the  stout  stran- 
ger spurring  to  their  rescue,  in  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment: he  will  see  him  transfixing  one  with  the  lance, 
and  cleaving  the  other  to  the  chime  with  a  back  stroke 
of  his  sword,  thus  leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead  up^ 
on  the  field,  and  establishing  the  immaculate  fidelity  of 
the  duchess,  and  her  title  to  the  dukedom,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations ;  nothing  was  heard 
but  praises  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  duchess,  and 
of  the  prowess  of  the  stranger  knight :  but  the  public 
joy  was  still  more  increased  when  the  champion  raised 
his  vizor,  and  revealed  the  countenance  of  one  of  the 
bravest  cavaliers  in  Spain,  renowned  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  service  of  the  sex,  who  had  lung  been  absent  in 
search  of  similar  adventures. 

That  worthy  knight,  however,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  and  remained  for  a  long  time  ill  of  his 
wounds.    The  lovely  duchess,  grateful  for  having  twice 
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owed  her  protectioo  to  his  arm,  attended  him  daily  du- 
ring his  illnesB.  A  tender  passion  grew  up  between 
them,  and  she  finally  rewarded  his  gallantry  by  giving 
bim  her  band. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight  establish 
his  title  to  such  high  advancement  bv  farther  deeds  of 
arms;  but  his  courtiers  declared  that  he  had  already 
merited  the  lady,  by  thus  vindicating  her  fame  and  for- 
tune in  a  deadly  combat  to  outrance ;  and  the  lady  her- 
self hinted  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  prow- 
ess in  arms,  from  the  proofs  she  received  in  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  forest. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  present  husband  of  the  duchess  did  not 
pray  and  fast  like  his  predecessor,  Philliberi  the  wife- 
ridaen ;  yet  he  foand  great  favor ,  in  the  eyes  of  Hea- 
ven, for  their  union  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  pro- 
geny— the  daughters  chaste  and  beauteous  as  their  mo- 
ther; the  8on9  all  stout  and  valiant  as  their  sire,  and  all 
renowned,  like  him,  for  relieving  disconsolate  damseb 
and  desolate  widows. 


THE  MERCHANT'S   CLERK; 

A  LEGEND   OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMS. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or,  in  plainer  English,  about  the  year  of 
grace  1672,  there  lived  in  London  a  very  ricn,  and 
therefore  very  respectable  merchant,  who,  having  come 
to  the  very  rare  resolution  that  he  had  made  money 
enouffh,  and  having,  as  he  said,  no  kith  or  kin,  tacked 
to  this  said  resolution  one  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
namely,  that  he  would  take  a  wife,  to  be  the  su))erin' 
tendent  of  his  household  affairs,  the  sharer  of  hts  tor- 
tune,  the  soother  of  his  sorrows,  if  ever  he  should  have 
any,  and  so  forth.  And  to  a  man  oi  so  much  import- 
ance as  was  Master  Edwards,  there  were  very  few  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  accomplishing  such  a  purpose, 
as  be  might  easily  pick  and  choose  among  the  maidens 
or  widows  of  his  ward,  who  would  all  be  but  too  proud 
of  an  alliance  with  so  nonorable  and  substantial  a  citi- 
zen. He  did  not,  however,  deliberate  so  long  on  the 
matter  as  mif  ht  perhaps  have  been  expected^  seeing 
how  wide  a  held  he  had  wherein  to  exercise  his  specu- 
lations ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  informed  those 
friends  whom  he  chose  to  consult  on  the  occasion, 
of  his  before  named  intention,  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  his  choice  had  already  fallen  on  Dorothy 
Langton,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  goldsmith  and  reputed 
papist,  but  nevertheless  a  maiden  of  good  fame,  seemly 
Searing  and  twenty-six  years  of  age.  She  was  (all,  fair 
and  well  made,  but  with  nothing  striking  about  her  face 
that  would  call  for  {^articular  description,  unless  one 
may  advert  to— what,  indeed,  was  no  part  of  her  face— 
an  unusual  breadth  at  the  back  part  of  her  head,  behind 
her  ears,  which  seemed  to  give  her  features  an  appear- 
ance of  being  too  small.  The  lady  was,  truth  to  con- 
fess not  very  much  admired  in  the  neighborhood ;  and, 
to  continue  the  confession,  she  was  as  little  liked.  She 
was  said  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  or  rather,  as  it 
might  seem,  worst,  to  be  of  a  sullen  temper,  and  yet 
withal,  violent ;  ana  the  death  of  one  voung  man  was 
laid  at  her  door,  all  the  way  from  the  East  Indies, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  despair,  after  having  been  for 
eleven  months  her  accepted  suitor,  and  then  discharged 
in  a  fit  of  peevishness.  How  far  this  incident,  which 
happened  before  she  was  twenty,  might  have  formed 
her  after  character ;  or  how  far  even  her  earlier  charac- 
ter might  have  been  moulded  from  the  fact  of  her  hav- 
ing been  left  motherless  while  yet  an  infant,  and  bred 
up  afterward  under  the  sole  rare  of  her  father,  a  harsh 
and  severe  man,  it  is  not  for  me  to  deternnne ;  and 
much  less  so  how  or  why  Master  Edwards  came  to  fix 
on  her  as  his  partner.  Master  Edwards  himself,  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  in  the  very  prime  and 
▼igor  of  life— that  is,  in  his  own  opinion ;  it  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  he  was  in  his  five-and-fiftieth 
year ;  rather  corpulent  and  very  gray ;  but  the  former 
fact  he  asserted,  and  not  without  truth,  was  a  proof  of 
his  stoutness;  some  men,  he  observed,  quite  young  men 
too,  (that  is^  younger  than  himself.)  had  contracted  a 
bad  habit  of^ stooping,  which  showed  that  their  walk 
through  life  had  not  been  upright;  then,  as  to  his  gray 
hairs,  he  boasted  that  they  were  once  the  veriest  black. 
but  that  thought  and  honorable  labor  bad  blanched 


them ;  besides,  his  worst  foes  could  not  say  he  was 
bald.  For  the  rest.  Master  Edwards  was  a  man  of  tole- 
rable parts,  as  limes  went,  of  an  easy  and  good  temper, 
and  one  w^ho  loved  to  crack  his  bottle  and  his  joke  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  either  now  or  then. 

For  some  time,  say  thirteen  months,  after  the  mar- 
riage, they  lived  together  in  all  seeming  harmony.  I 
say  seeming,  of  course  s|>eaking  only  of  what  met  the 
eyes  of  others  i  for  far  be  it  from  me  to  intrude  any  tm- 
necessary  inquiry  into  the  discomforts  or  discrepancies 
(if  any  such  existed)  of  the  domestic  circle  a  rather 
small  one,  to  be  sure,  seeing  it  consisted  of  only  two  in- 
dividuals, unless,  as  a  third  segment  thereof,  may  be 
reckoned  Master  Edward's  clerk,  a  young  man,  an  or- 
phan, of  the  name  of  Simon,  who  had  lived  with  him 
from  a  child  He  was  a  y«uth  of  good  favor,  but  did 
not  seem  to  find  it  in  his  mUtress's  eyes ;  or  rather,  lat- 
terly, he  did  not;  for  at  her  first  coming  &he  had  be- 
haved with  great  kindness  to  him,  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  treated  her  with  that  distant  respect 
so  becoming  in  an  inferior,  but  so  mortifying  to  a  supe- 
rior who  may  happen,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  to 
wish  to  be  on  more  familiar  terms.  After  a  little  time. 
Mistress  Edwards  evidently  took  a  great  dislike  to  poor 
Simon,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  domestic  despot- 
ism, she  made  his  home  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 
Master  Edwards  seldom  interfered  in  the  matter ;  and 
to  do  his  wife  justice,  she  concealed  the  alteration  she 
had  caused  in  the  laa*s  comforts,  as  much  as  she  could, 
from  his  master;  and  if  ever  he  did  happen  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  subject,  she  was  pat  with  complaint 
against  Simon  for  being  so  often  away  from  the  house; 
which  was  no  more  than  truth,  as  she  frequently  made 
it  too  hot  to  hold  him ;  and  also,  that  during  his  ab- 
sence he  was  continually  to  be  seen  in  very  bad  com- 
pany— at  which  his  master  would  sigh  ano  I  am  sorry 
to  say  was  also  no  less  than  the  truth,  and  probably  the 
consequence  of  her  har^^h  treatment.  Various  little 
trinkets  and  other  nic-nacs  were  also  said  by  Mistress 
Edwards  to  be  from  time  to  time  missing  and  her 
lamentations  and  anger  on  such  subiecta  were  always 
uttered  in  Simon's  hearing,  plentifully  interlarded  with 
expressions  of  wonder  '*  who  the  thief  could  be  V*  and 
assertions  that  these  things  could  not  walk  off  without 
hands ;  whereat  her  facetious  husband  never  failed  to 
remark,  "  Yes,  deary,  they  might,  if  they  bad  feet.»* 
And  this  as  regularly  put  her  in  a  passion,  and  made  her 
vow  that,  '*for  her  part,  she  could  not  see  what  use 
there  was  in  keeping  about  the  house  such  lazy,  loiter- 
ing, good-for-nothing  vagabonds,"  with  various  other 
such  ungentle  epithets,  all  of  which  were  quite  plainly 
launched  at  the  unfortunate  Simon. 

At  the  end  of  these  thirteen  months,  Simon,  to|;ether 
with  several  articles  of  plate,  was  found  missing  in  real 
earnest- all  mere  tuspicion  on  the  subject  being  remov- 
ed by  the  following  note  which  Master  Edwards  found 
on  his  breakfast  table : 

"Even  in  the  very  commission  of  a  deed  of  wrong 
and  villainy,  can  I  not  refrain  from  bidding  you  fare- 
well—my kind,  mine  honored,  my  loved  master  !— 
even  while  I  am  doing  wrong  to  you.  But  I  am  driven 
to  it,  and  away  from  your  house,  by  the  cruel  and  un- 
ju.«t treatment  of  your  wife:  beware  of  her,  master  of 
mine,  for  she  is  evil.  Whither  1  go,  God  knows— I 
care  not— nor  will  He  ;  for  I  have  abandoned  his  ways 
and  broken  his  commands— but  I  am  forced  to  it- 
forced  to  rob  that  I  may  not  starve  of  hunger— to  rob 
you  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing— but  indeed^  indeed,  I 
would  not  do  so,  knew  I  not  that  what  I  take  from  you 
can  be  little  missed,  and  that  if  I  spoke  to  you.  you 
would  not  let  me  quit  your  house ;  and  sure  I  am  that  if 
T  did  so  without  means  of  living,  you  would  sorrow 
that  the  child  of  your  fostering— the  boy  of  your  rear- 
ing—whom  you  have  ever  treated  more  as  a  son  than  a 
servant,  should  be       •       ♦       * " 

The  words  that  itmafdiately  followed  were  quite  il- 
legible,  being  so  blotfW;  as  though  the  writer  had  writ- 
ten over  drops  of  water ;  then  followed  a  short  thick 
dash  of  the  pen— and  then,  in  a  large  and  hurried  hand, 
the  following  t 

"But  this  is  foolish— and  fallacy— farewell,  sir— dear 
master,  farewell:  forgive  me— 1  cannot  prayibr  you— 
T  ask  you  not  to  pray  for  me— but  do,  if  you  think  it 
will  avail  me  aught — if  not,  forget  me— and  oh!  forgive 
me     I  am  going  wrong— good  bve.** 

The  signature  was  also  much  blotted,  but  it  conldbe 
traced  to  be,  "  the  thanklul  orphan,  Simon.*' 
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The  cflfect  produced  by  this  event  was  very  different, 
both  on  Master  Edwards  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  from 
what  might  have  been  expected :  the  former,  to  use  a 
homely  word,  took  on  greatly  about  the  matter,  was 
evidently  much  hurt,  became  silent  and  abstracted,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  shed  tears— a  thing  which  his  oldest 
friends— those  who  had  been  his  school-fellows -de- 
clared they  had  never  known  him  do  in  all  his  life — not 
even  when  under  the  infliction  of  Dr.  Everard's  cane— 
the  right-reverend  high  master  of  Saint  Paul's  School, 
where  Master  Edward's  had  learned  Latin  and  peg-top. 
Mistress  Edwards,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  great 
share  of  rejoicing  on  the  occasion,  declaring  she  thought 
his  room  cheaply  purchased  at  the  loss  of  the  trumpery 
he  had  taken  with  him.  That  same  afteriioon,  during 
dinner,  she  hinted  that  she  had  already  a  young  man  in 
her  eye,  as  the  successor  of  Simon ;  at  which  observa- 
tion her  husband  merely  sighed,  but  made  no  enquiries 
—and  yet  he  probably  had  no  conception  whom  his 
wife  had  in  her  eye,  though  if  some  of  their  neighbors 
had  been  present,  they  might,  if  they  had  liked  it,  have 
helped  him  to  an  inuendo  concerning  a  handsome 
young  man,  of  whom  no  one  knew  any  thing,  except 
that  he  was  frequently  seen  walking  with  Mistress  Ed- 
wards of  evenings,  under  the  tall  elms  in  Goodman's 
Fields.  There  were  some  hints  of  a  vet  more  scanda- 
lous nature— but  these  &hall  be  omitted. 

The  stranger,  however,  come  after  the  situation,  and 
a  handsome  young  man  he  was— his  name  was  Lam- 
ben  Smithe— but  as  for  his  qualifications  for  the  new 
place,  which  Mistress  Edwards  really  seemed  uncom- 
monly anxious  he  should  obtain,  as  little  had  best  be 
said  as  may  be ;  and  the  lefs  need  be  said,  as  Master 
Edwards  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  office;  for  the  expression  of  which 
opinion  he  was  downright  scolded  by  his  wife,  and,  in- 
deed, fairly  warned  that  she  would  nave  her  own  way 
after  all. 

A  few  nights  after  Simon's  departure — a  dark  and 
stormy  November  nisht  it  was— Mistress  Edwards  was 
seen — no  matter  yet  oy  whom — to  cross  the  cloistered 
court-yard,  at  the  back  of  her  husband's  house,  bearing 
a  lantern  in  her  hand,  which  she  partially  covered  over 
with  the  large  cloak  wherein  she  was  muffled,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  concealing  its  light—  perhaps  only 
to  prevent  its  being  extinguished  by  the  gustful  wind  and 
rain.  She  approached  a  low  postern  gate,  which  gave 
into  a  |)a8aage  leading  to  Cn'pplegate  church— she  un- 
locked  it— opened  it  hesitatingly— looked  out,  as  though 
for  some  one — came  back  again — re-locked  the  door — 
placed  the  lantern  in  one  of  the  angels  of  the  cloister, 
and  began  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  under  its  shelter. 
In  a  few  moments  she  stopped  and  listened— her  body 
and  head  slightly  bent  rightward,  toward  the  postern: 
a  low  whistle  was  heard  without— she  flew  to  the  gate 
—opened  it,  and  let  in  a  man,  also  muffled  in  a  cloak: 
she  addressed  him  by  exclaiming,  "Late,  sir!" 

The  stranger  began  some  excuse,  probably,  but  was 
at  once  stopped  by  a  sharp  *'  bush!"  and  they  convened 
in  whispers. 

At  length  they  shifted  their  position,  and  advanced 
toward  the  house.  Mistress  Edwards  having  taken  up 
her  light,  and  leading  her  companion  forward  with  the 
other  hand.  Of  a  sudden  the  man  stojiped,  and  she 
also.    He  sighed,  and  said,  though  still  in  a  whisper : 

*'  I  cannot  do  it  I  cannot — indeed  I  cannot — any- 
thing but  that !" 

"Anything  but  that !  Why,  what  else  is  there  to  be 
done  1  Will  you  not  be  master  of  all— of  me  7  Nay, 
come,  dear  Lambert." 

The  man  pasEed  on.  As  be  turned  a  second  angle, 
close  to  the  bouse  door,  a  sharp  pointed  weapon  was 
driven  into  his  breast,  by  some  one  standing  behind  one 
of  the  thick  stone  pillars,  and  with  such  force,  that  the 
point  pierced  one  of  his   rib^  which  prevented  the 


wound  from  being  mortal.  He  young  man  shrieked 
with  agony ;  and  grasping  toward  the  spot  whence  the 
blow  came,  seized  hold  of  a  partof  the  assassin's  dress, 
who  stru^Ied,  and  extricated  himself  from  his  grasp, 
but  left  behind  him  part  of  a  chain,  with  a  watch  hung 
to  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  wrencned  the  dagger  from 
the  lacerated  bone,  and,  with  a  surer  blow,  drove  it  in- 
to hin  victim's  heart. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  little  more  than  a  moment; 
during  which,  Mistrese  Edwards,  who  at  first  had  been 
8Uack  with  a  stupor  of  surprise  and  horror,  rushed  for- 


ward, screaming,  "Murder!  murder!"  and  fell, swoon 
ing,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  body. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  several  of  her  neigh- 
bors and  of  the  watch,  standing  round,  and  among  them 
her  alarmed  husband  She  looked  round  wildly  for  a 
moment,  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  for  another,  then  shriek- 
ed wildly :  "  Ah  !  I  see— I  see  him— him !  Seize  him, 
the  murderer !"  and  again  fell  senseless. 

Edwards  was  accordingly  seized,  though  few  could 
understand  why  or  wherefore ;  but  when  he  protested 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  people  began  to 
think  him  guilty,  especially  as  some  declared  the  mur- 
dered man  was  the  same  youth  with  whom  his  wife 
had  been  often  seen  walking  under  the  tall  elms  in 
Goodman's  Fields;  and,  uoon  her  second  recovery. 
Mistress  Edwards  confirmed  this  declaration  by  cling- 
ing round  the  young  man's  body,  and  calling  for  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer  of  her  love. 

Edwards  was  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  after  a  short  examination,  committed  to  Newgate 
to  take  his  trial  in  the  court-house  there  at  the  next 
sessions,  which  were  to  take  place  within  a  week. 

The  day  came,  and  the  trial  commenced.  At  the 
very  outset  an  argument  arose  between  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  defence,  whether  the  exclama- 
tions used  by  the  wife  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  accu- 
sing her  husband,  could  be  given  as  evidence  by  those 
who  had  heard  them.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged 
that  as  a  wife  could  not  appear  as  a  witness  either  for 
or  against  her  husband,  so  neither  could  any  expression 
of  hers,  tending  to  criminate  him,  be  admissible  j  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  as  confessions 
were  admissable  against  a  party,  so  a  husband  and  wife, 
being  as  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  such  expressions  as 
these  were  in  the  nature  of  confessions  by  the  party 
himself,  and  therefore  should  be  admitted— and  so  the 
recorder  decided  they  should  be.  In  addition  to  this, 
other— circumstantial  evidence  was  produced  against 
the  prisoner :  the  poniard  with  which  Lambert  had 
been  stabbed,  and  which  in  falling  he  had  borne  out  of 
his  slayer's  hand,  was  a  jewelled  Turkish  one,  known 
by  many  to  be  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  have 
been  in  his  possession  many  years,  he  having  brought 
it  home  with  him  from  one  of  bis  voyages  to  the  Morea; 
the  watch  also  was  produced,  which,  with  part  of  the 
chain,  the  deceased  had  held  in  his  clenched  hands ;  it 
was  a  small  silver  one,  shaped  like  a  tulip,  and  chequer- 
ed in  alternate  squares  of  dead  and  bright  metal;  its 
dial  plate  of  dead  silver,  figured,  with  a  bright  circle, 
containing  black  Roman  figures ;  in  the  interior,  on  the 
works,  it  bore  the  inscription,  "  Thomas  Hooke.  in 
Pope's- head-alley,"  the  brother  to  the  celebrated  Robert 
Hooke,  who  had  recently  invented  the  patent  spring- 
pocket-watches.  This  watch  was  proved  to  have  also 
been  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  to  have  been  given 
by  him  to  his  wite.  and  lately  to  have  been  returned  by 
her  to  him  in  order  to  be  repaired.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  natural  imputation  that  was 
cast  upon  him  by  the  consideration  of  who  the  murdered 
man  was;  were  all  that  were  adduced  against  Edwards: 
and  he  was  called  on  for  his  defence,  being,  by  the  mild 
mercy  of  the  English  law,  denied  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  that  purpose:  it  beinf  wisely  considered, 
that  though  a  man  m  the  nice  intricacies  of  a  civil 
cause,  may  need  technical  aid.  he  cannot  possibly  do 
so  in  a  case  where  the  fact  of  bis  life  being  dependent 
on  the  success  of  his  pleading^  must  nf  cessarily  induce 
and  assist  him  to  have  all  his  wits  about  him.  The 
prisoner's  situation,  however,  in  this  instance,  seemed 
unaccountably  to  have  the  contrarv  effect  on  him,  and 
he  appeared  embanaesed  and  confused :  he  averred  he 
could  not  explain  the  cause  of  his  wife's  extraordinary 
error;  but  that  an  error  it  certainly  had  been.  For  the 
poinard's  being  in  the  man's  heart,  he  was  equally  at  a 
loss  to  account ;  and  as  for  the  watch,  he  admitted  all , 
that  had  been  proved,  but  declared  that  he  had  put  it 
by,  about  a  week  before  the  murder,  in  a  cabinet,  which 
he  had  never  since  opened,  and  how  it  had  been  re- 
moved he  was  unable  to  tell.  Of  course,  this  defence, 
if  such  it  could  be  termed,  availed  him  very  little — in 
fact,  simply  nothing.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and 
the  recoitier  called  on  him  to  say  why  judgment  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  him. 

The  prisoner  seemed  suddenly  to  have  recovered  his 
old.  or  gained  new  powers;  he  broke  out  into  a  strong 
aha  passionate  appeal.  caUing  on  the  judge  to  believe 
hb  word,  as  that  of  a  dying  man ;  that  he  was  innocent 
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and  coDcladed  by  solemnly  calling  upon  God  so  to  help 
him  as  he  spoke  the  truth. 

He  was  condemned.  The  prisoner  bid  his  face  in  his 
hand,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  he  was  removed  from  the 
bar  to  his  solitary  cell. 

About  half  past  ten  that  night,  as  the  recorder  was 
■itting  alone,  dozinff  in  his  easy  cnair  over  the  fire  and 
a  tankard  otmulledf  claret,  he  was  suddenly  started  by 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  followed  up  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  stranger,  who  would  brook  no  delay.  He 
was  admitted— a  young  man,  whose  features  were  fear- 
fully haggard  and  drawn,  as  though  with  some  intense 
inward  struggle :  in  fact,  the  good  magistrate  did  not 
half  like  his  looks,  and  intimated  to  his  servant  that  as 
his  clerk  was  gone  home,  he  had  better  stay  in  the 
room;  which  was,  on  the  whole,  a  confused  remark, 
as,  in  the  first  place,  he  knew  his  servant  could  not 
write ;  and  in  the  second,  he  did  noi  know  whether 
any  writing  was  required ;  but  the  youth  relieved  the 
worthy  recorder  from  hia  dilemma,  by  peremptorily 
stating  that  the  communication  he  had  to  make  must 
be  made  to  him  alone.  The  servant  therefore  with- 
drew, the  recorder  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  the  youth 
began. 

**  I  come  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  have  this  day  un- 
justly condemned  an  innocent  man  to  death." 

**  Bah !  bah !  And  pray,  how  do  you  know  that  he  is 
innocent  V* 

'*  Bv  this  token,  sir,  that  know  who  did  the  deed 
for  which  you  have  condemned  Master  Edwards  to 
suffer.    Lambert's  murderer  stands  before  you." 

The  recorder,  horror-stricken  at  the  notion  of  being 
BO  close  to  a  murderer,  at  large,  gabbled  out  an  inarticu- 
late ejaculation,  something  of  an  equivocal  nature  be- 
tween an  oath  and  a  prayer,  and  strelchsd  out  his  hand 
toward  the  silver  hand-bell  which  stood  before  him  on 
the  table ;  and  ttill  more  horrified  was  he  when  the 
youth  caught  his  hand,  and  said: 

**I  will  do  you  no  harm,  sir.  But  my  confession 
shall  be  a  willing  and  a  free  one." 

He  removed  the  hand-bell  bevond  the  recorder's 
reach,  let  go  his  arm,  and  re4ired  again  to  a  respectful 
distance.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  that  his  name 
was  Simon  Johnson,  that  he  was  an;  orphan,  and  had 
been  bred  up  with  great  kindness  by  Master  Edwards. 
In  detailing  bis  story,  he  hinted  at  an  unlawful  passion 
which  his  mistress  had  endeavored  to  excite  in  his 
mind  toward  her ;  and  to  his  resistance  or  carelessness 
of  her  wiles  he  partly  attributed  her  hatred  and  perse- 
cution of  him :  his  home  made  wretched  thereby,  he 
had  sought  relief  in  society;  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
had  fallen  in  with  some  young  men  of  bad  character— 
among  others  with  this  very  Lambert,  who  had  been 
among  his  most  strenuous adviserd  that  he  should  from 
time  to  time  purloin  some  of  his  roastei's  superfluous 
wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  himself  and  his 
companions  ifriHx  the  means  of  more  luxurious  living ; 
he  had,  however,  for  a  long  while  rejected  this  advice, 
until  at  length  goaded  by  tne  continual  unjust  accusa* 
tions  of  his  mistress,  charging  him  with  the  verv  crime 
be  was  thus  tempted  to  commit,  he  had,  in  truth,  done 
so,  and  had  absconded  with  several  articles  of  value; 
but  his  companions,  instead  of  receiving  him,  with 
praise,  as  he  had  expected,  had  loaded  him  with  invec- 
tives for  not  bring'uig  (hem  a  richer  prize.  Instigated 
by  iheir  reproaches  and,  by  a  mingled  sense  of  shame, 
and  anger,  he  had  intended,  by  means  of  a  secret  key 
which  he  had  kept,  to  rob  Master  Edwards'  house  on 
the  very  night  when  the  murder  was  committed. 
Having  gained  access  to  the  court-yard,  he  was  just 
about  to  open  the  house  door,  when  ne  heard  footsteps; 
he  retired,  and  concealed  himself.  From  his  place  of 
concealment  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Edwards  encouraging 
Lambert,  by  many  fond  and  endearing  professions  of 
love  for  him,  and  of  hatred  of  his  master,  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband ;  and  as  Lambert,  conquered,  by  her 
threats  and  entreaties,  was  passing  him  within  arm's 
length,  an  irresistible  impulse  had  urged  him  to  save 
his  master's  life  by  sacrificing  Lamberts;  and  having 
done  the  de^d  of  death,  he  had  leaped  the  yard  wall 
and  fled.  The  poniard  and  watch  were  part  of  the 
property  stolen  when  he  had  left  the  house.  He  ended 
thus: 

'*  Afler  I  had  lefl  the  spot,  sir,  I  fled,  I  know  not 
whither :  for  days  and  nights  I  wandered  about  in  the 
fields,  sleeping  m  sheds,  numbed  with  cold  and  half 
starved,  never  daiiog  to  approach  tha  dwellings  of  men 


to  relieve  my  wants,  till  dark,  and  then  ever  feeling  as 
though  every  eye  scowled  upon  me ;  and  when  I  left 
them  again,  ana  was  again  alone  in  the  fields,  I  would 
suddenly  start  and  run,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  been 
followed,  and  was  about  to  be  taken.  In  vain  I  strove 
to  overcome  these  feelings — in  vain  I  struggled  to  re- 
concile myself  to  the  deea  I  had  done— in  vain  I  repre- 
sented it  to  my  heart  as  one  of  good,  as  one  which  had 
saved  a  life  infinitely  more  valuable  than  his  whom  I 
had  slain:  it  was  all  vain ;  a  something  within  tortured 
me  with  unnatural  and  undefinable  terror:  and  even 
when  I  sometimes  partially  succeeded  in  allaying  this 
feeling,  and  half  convinced  myself  that  I  had  done  for 
the  best,  it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  whisper  in  my 
own  soul,  *  What  brought  thee  to  thy  master's  court  yard 
that  night  r  and  this  set  me  raving  again.  Unable  longer 
to  bear  this  torture,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  self-slaughter, 
for  the  thoughts  of^  delivering  myself  into  the  hands  of 
justice  drove  me  almost  mad ;  my  heart  was  hardened 
against  making  even  this  late  atonement,  and  with  a 
reckless  daring  I  resolved  on  self-slaughter ;  but  how, 
how  to  do  this,  I  knew  not ;  drowning  was  fearful  to 
me,  I  should  have  time  perhaps  to  repent ;  and  so  with 
starving,  even  if  nature  would  allow  that  trial,  I  re- 
turned to  the  suburbs— it  was  this  very  evening— a  lan- 
tern hanging  on  the  end  of  a  barber's  pole  caught  my 
sight— I  hastened  into  the  shop,  with  |be  intention  of 
destroying  myself  with  the  first  razor  1  could  lay  my 
hands  on  ;  but  the  shop  was  quite  full.  I  sat  down  in  a 
comer,  doggedly  wailing  for  my  time,  and  paying  no 
heed  to  the  conversation  that  was  going  on,  till  my 
master's  name  struck  on  my  ear. ,  I  listened— his  trial, 
condemnation,  and  coming  execution,  were  the  general 
talk.  I  started  up,  and  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
to  God  that  there  was  something  yet  to  live  for — I  think 
I  cried  out  so— I  rushed  out  of  the  shop,  hurried  hither— 
I  am  not  too  late— to— to  supply  <my  master's  place  to- 
morrow." 

The  young  man  sank  exhausted  in  a  chair,  and  drop- 
ped his  head  on  the  t^ble.  The  astonished  majgistnite 
leant  forward,  cautiously  extending  his  hand,  seized  his 
hand-bell,  and  rang  loud  and  long,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  call  over  the  names  of  all  the  servants  he 
had  ever  had  from  the  first  time  of  his  keeping  house. 

But  at  the  firstjingle  of  the  bell  Simon  started  up  from 
the  chair,  and  said,  **  Aye,  I  am  your  prisoner  now." 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  said  the  recorder.  "  Geoffrey !  "Wil- 
liams !  very  true,  sir— by  your  leave,  sir— Goodwin ! 
Ralph!  there's  your  prisoner,  sir,"  he  added  to  the 
one  wondering  servant,  who  answered  this  multitudin- 
ous call. 

The  sequel  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines.  A  reprieve 
for  Edwards  was  immediately  sent  to  Newgate,  which 
was  followed  up  by  a  pardon  ;  for  havmg  been  found 
guilty,  of  course  he  could  not  be  declared  innocent. 
The  wretched  wife  of  the  merchant  died  by  her  own 
hand,  on  the  morning  of  her  husband's  reprieve.  Simon 
wastried  for  Lambert's  murder,  of  course  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  attending  his  case,  this  sen- 
tence was  changed  into  transportation  for  life.  My 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  delivered  a  very  voluminous 
judgment  on  the  occasion ;  the  main  ground  on  which 
he  proceeded,  seems  to  have  been,  that  as  Simon  had 
not  been  legally  dbchar^ed  by  Edwards,  he  might  still 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  servant,  and  that  he 
was,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,justifiable  in  defend- 
ing his  master's  life. 

Simon  died  on  bis  passage.  Edwards,  from  the  time 
of  his  release,  became  a  drivelling  idiot ;  be  lived 
several  years.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  the  old  man 
that  a  secret  was  discovered— it  was  ascertained  that 
Simon  was  a  natural  son ;  and  that,  in  preventing  the 
intended  assassination  of  the  merchant,  he  had  uncon- 
sciously saved  the  life  of  his  father. 


LOSTBEAUTY. 

BT  MRS.  S.  C.  BALL. 


Near  one  of  the  windows  of  a  large  and  antiaue  house, 
of  the  Elizabethan  era,  two  ladies  were  seated  enjoying 
the  cool  evening  breeze  that  entered  through  an  open 
window ;  and  it  we  do  not  descant  upon  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  landscape,  it  is  because  we  admire 
the  living  more  than  the  material  world,  and  would 
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make  acquaintaDc«  with  that  noble-looking  woman 
whose  countenance  is  turned  toward  the  setting  sun, 
and  whose  every  attitude  expresses  dignity.  How  firm- 
ly, yet  how  gracefully,  her  head  is  raised  above  her 
polished  shoulders !  What  richness,  yet  propriety,  in 
her  dre;?s !  the  folds  of  her  velvet  robe  descend  to  her 
feet,  that— 80  delicate  are  their  form—hardly  indent  the 
crimson  cushion  with  their  slight  pressure.  Her  com- 
panion is  of  other,  though,  it  may  oe,  of  more  winning 
beauty.  The  childish  golden  hair,  that  clusters  over 
her  expansive  brow  in  such  redundancy  of  freedom,  har- 
monizes well  with  the  cheek  of  palest  rose,  and  a  form 
that  we  could  imagine  might  rest  upon  a  bed  of  violets 
without  crushing  a  single  petal.  Her  voice  is  like  the 
breathing  of  a  soft  lyre,  when  awakened  by  the  6)nrit  of 
joy  ;  her  blue  eyes  are  full  of  hope,  that  petfectly  unsad- 
dened  hojw,  which  dweHs  with  youth  as  a  companion, 
and  calls  innocence  its  sister. 

They  are  both  children  of  the  same  parents,  though 
many  years  past  before  Annette  was  born  to  be  the 
piaymaie  and  friend  of  the  stately  Lady  Leslie. 

As  they  sat  together  in  that  great  chamber,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  quiet  and  solitude  around  them,  which 
darkened  the  shadows  on  Lady  Leslie's  mind,  and  so- 
bered the  smile  on  the  lip  of  her  gay  young  sister.  They 
had  both  recently  suffered  from  that  fell  disease  which 
had  been  the  bfne  of  so  much  beauty.  But,  while  An- 
nette escaped  unscathed,  the  blight  had  fallen  upon  her 
sister,  and  the  mistress  of  Leslie  Abbey  arose  from  her 
bed  with  the  marks  of  the  pestilence  written  on  her 
once  beautiful  countenance  too  strongly  to  be  ever  ef- 
faced. 

It   is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  noble  lady  had  as 

Iarge  a  share  of  personal  vanity  as  usually  falls  to  the 
ol  of  women.  Of  high  birth,  and  large  possessions, 
she  had  consequently  a  sufficient  number  of  flatterers 
to  nraise  and  fawn.  Had  she  been  as  dark  as  Erebus, 
ana  as  deformed  as  Sin,  they  would  still  have  sung  o 
and  praised  her  loveliness.  But  its  character  and  bril- 
liancy had  been  such,  that  she  could  not  move  without 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  eyes— so  rarely  paid  without 
being  sensibly  felt  and  duly  appreciated.  She  had  been 
feted  and  sung,  painted  and  sculptured,  until  her  exqui- 
site head  whirled  upon  its  pedestal,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  her  heart,  naturally  kind  and  benevolent,  be- 
came careless  of  the  wants  or  wishes  of  her  fellow 
creatures.  Prosperity  drives  pity  from  the  bosoms  of 
the  wealthy;  it  is  good  to  feel  disappointment,  and  even 
adversity,  at  some  i>eriod  of  our  lives;  for  practical  ex- 
perience is  a  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  was 
L.ady  Leslie's  beauty  that  steeled  her  heart;  she  thought 
of  it — acted  upon  it-— dreamed  of  it.  It  had  gained  her 
the  affections  of  the  only  man  she  ever  loved.  One 
whom  wealth  and  title  could  not  purchase,  was  never- 
theless caught  by  the  matchless  face—that  now— but  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it.  To  look  upon  it  a  second 
time,  thus  scarred  and  disfigured,  was  impossible !  Her 
husband  had  been  abroad :  and  the  letter  which  lay 
open  upon  her  lap,  told  of  his  hopes  of  an  immediate 
return ;  and  spoke  much  of  anticiimted  happiness  in 
meeting  again  (so  ran  the  words)  "  with  his  bright  and 
beautiful  wife." 

Annette  had  watched  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
anxiety  of  her  affectionate  nature,  the  effect  produced 
by  the  perusal  of  that  letter  upon  her  sister's  mind.  She 
had  longed  for  the  return  of  her  brother ;  for  ghe  felt 
that  now  was  the  time,  when  Lady  Leslie's  proud  spirit 
was  bowed  with  mortification,  to  lead  her  from  the 
vanity  of  her  ways,  and  teach  her  to  mount  far,  far 
above  the  world's  mean  and  sordid  enjoyments.  **  Why 
ehoulci  such  as  she,"  thought  Annette,  "  trifle  away  the 
essence  and  energy  of  soul  that  God  has  given  her,  upon 
those  whose  wonder  is  cankered  by  envy — to  whose  lins 
blessings  are  unknown !  Her  heart  is  touched  and  soft- 
ened by  affliction ;  she  valued  the  casket  more  than  the 
jewel  It  contained— for  she  lived  among  those  who 
could  appreciate  the  first,  but  not  the  last:  the  roses  of 
her  cheek  were  more  lovely  in  her  sight  tnan  the  blos- 
som ^ot  her  mind,  that  would  ha^'e  furnished  forth  such 
glorious  fruit,  had  the  one  been  cultivated  with  half  the 


fore,  but  he  wanted  sight,  and  the  youth  lent  him  the 
only  faculty  he  lacked.  On  the  same  principle,  may  I 
not  give  unto  her,  who  is  tea  times  greater  than  myself, 
the  one  quality  she  needs— the  ©nly  one  that  possess — 
and  so  render  her  loss  a  gain  1"  Haying  thought  so 
much.  Annette  l<H>ked  into  Lady  Leslie's  face ;  it  re- 
tained the  traces  of  recent  tears,  and  was  more  than 
usually  pale.  "I  will  not  epeak  yet,"  thought  her  sis- 
ter, ana,  without  saying  a  word,  she  took  her  lute,  and, 
striking  a  few  wild  chords,  began  that  beautiful  eong  of 
the  witty  and  accomplished  Garew: 

*•  He  that  loves  a  rosj  cheek,  , 

Or  a  coral  lip  admirei, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  •eek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires — 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  hii  flames  must  waste  away." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  verse,  and  stole  a  quiet  glance  at  her  companion ; 
but  there  was  no  expression  that  could  induce  her 
either  to  continue  or  forbear  another  stanza.  9he 
again  sung: 

"  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd. 
Kindle  never dyine  fires; 

Where  these  are  not  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes." 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  lays  of  the  olden  time,»*  said 
Lady  Leslie  with  a  sigh; hut  I  care  not  for  either 
the  modem  or  the  ancient  rhymesters :  why  should  I 
care  for  anything,  when  nothing  cares  for  me  T* 

"If  you  care  for  nothing^  dear  sister,  that  same  no- 
thing shows  marvellous  wisdom  in  caring  for  you.  I 
wish  I  could  imitate  it!  But  will  you  not  read  me 
Leslie's  leter  1"  she  continued ;  **  or  at  least,  tell  me 
what  he  says  1  Here  have  I  sat,  the  perfect  picture  of 
maidenly  patience,  sinking  and  sighing,  from  fair  curi- 
osity to  know  what  writes  my  lordly  brother." 

**  O,  you  may  see  it  all'-  but8tay,'I  will  read  you  this 
passage  myself !"  * 

"  *  Since  you  have  so  long  enriched  the  abbey  with 
your  presence,  I  fear  I  can  hardly  hope  you  will  contin- 
ue there  after  my  return  j  tell  me  dearest,  do  you  not 
pant  for  the  court,  of  which  your  beauty  was  so  bright 
an  ornament  T" 

"You  hear,  Annette,"  continued  the  proud  lady, 
rismg  from  her  seat,  and  pacing  the  apartment  with  the 
graee  of  a  Mary,  and  the  irritation  of  an  Elizabeth  -, 
"You  hear!  Did  he  know  of  the  evil  I  have  suffered, 
it  would  be  ill  talking  of  beauty  ;  perhaps  he  would  not 
think  of  returning." 

"And  have  you  not  told  him  then  1 

"  Told  him,  Annette  !  Oh,  no,  silly  girl !  Do  you 
think  I  din  not  want  to  see  him  once  more !  Him  I 
have  so  loved !  But  your  childish  naturt  cannot  un- 
derstand such  love :  you  love  linnets,  and  doves,  and 
wild  roses,  and — *' 

"  You,  sister !" 

"Forgive  me,  Annette,  forgive  me!"  said  Lady 
Leslie,  with  one  of  those  sudden  transitions  of  temper 
to  which  petted  men,  woman  and  children  are  so  often 
subject ;  "  some  allowance  would  be  made  for  a  king 
who  had  lost  his  crown— for  a—" 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  crown.  It  is  now  my  turn 
to  be  forgiven,  for  again  interrupting  you.  I  have  read 
of  a  virtuous  woman  being  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  do  you  know  what  I  fancy  sliould  be  a  mar- 
ried woman's  crown  1    Her  husband's  love." 

"  Granted  ;  my  husband's  love  was  what  I  prized  on 
earth—  more  than  earth's— all  earth's  other  treasures — 
it  is  for  him  I  would  be  beautiful!" 

"My  dear  sister!" 

"What  mean  ye,  girl  1"  inquired  Lady  Leslie,  with 
returning  haughtiness  of  manner. 

"That  you  deceive  yourself;  I  grant  he  was  your 
principal,  but  not  your  only  object.  Admiration  was 
your  food— your  existence  depended  on  it !  If  he  were 
not  present  to  {five  the  necessary  supply,  you  took  it 
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seraiinize  their  minds.  And  now,  astonishment  at  her 
hoUaeas  was  blended  wiih  veneration  tor  her  truth. 
Annette  continued  **  If  my  beloved  sister  would  throw 
ogen  the  rich  storehouse  of  her  mind,  and  cultivate  the 
ane>ctioas  of  her  heart,  she  would  be  more  believed  than 
ever  by  her  hu.^and,  and  command  the  respect — if,  in- 
deed. It  be  worth  commanding — of  those  who  flattered  ; 
and,  better  still,  of  those  who  never  soiled  their  lips 
by  flattery  or  fnlsehood" 

**  Annette  Feversham,  the  philosopher !"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  contemptuously 

•*  Annette  Feversham,  the  naturalist,  if  you  will !" 
replied  her  sister,  playfully  t  **May  I  tell  you  a  little 
late  1  it  is  very  short,  and  very  true.  You  know  that 
when  you  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  fashionable 
life,  your  boy  was  turned  over  to  his  childish  aunt,  as 
companions  w^li  suited  to  each  other.  Well,  sister,  I 
have  learned  from  children  more  wisdom,  more  of  inai 
natural  wisdom  which  comes  directly  from  God,  than  1 
ev«-r  learnt  from  men.  Their  goodness  is  so  active,  and 
their  thoughts  given  with  so  much  honesty !  1  love  to 
hear  them  prattle  of  their  miniature  hopss  and  fear?, 
before  deceit  has  taught  ihem  mystery  or  concealment. 
Do  you  remember,  the  first  day  you  ventered  to  your 
dressing  room,  you  ordered  Edward  to  be  brought  in  1 
I  was  well  long  before,  and  had  seen  him  frequently  ; 
bat  some  weeks  had  elapeed  before  he  had  been  per- 
mitted audience  of  his  mother.  Sister,  you  took  him 
io  vour  anna — kiseed  his  fair  brow  a  tnousand  times, 
and  wept  salt  yet  sweet  tears  of  loy ;  they  were  brighter 
to  my  eyes  than  the  gav  jewels  of  your  coronet;  for 
they  were  nature's  tears" 

*•  Perhaps  they  were  tears  of  pride,  shed  at  my  own 
sad  change'* 

**  1*11  not  believe  it  I  he,  too,  had  suiTered  the  disease, 
but  escaped  without  a  blemish.  Ah,  good,  my  sister, 
you  wept  for  joy,  to  see  bis  brow  unstained!** 
•*I  did!  I  did!** 
**  I  knew  you  did.  I  took  him  to  his  chamber,  and, 
after  a  grnve  pause,  he  looked  into  my  face,  and,  clasp- 
ing his  tiny  hands,  exclaimed,  *  I  am  so  happy  that 
mamma  has  grown  so  ugly :  shall  I  tell  you  why,  dear 
aunt  1  It  has  taught  her  to  be  kind ;  she  never  kissed 
me  before.  Shall  I  pray  to-night  that  she  may  continue 
always  ugly  1*  Trust  me,  dear  bister,  Ned  was  the 
true  philosopher:  he  knew  that  people,  though  they 
may  be  admired  for  beauty,  are  never  loved  for  it.** 

*^  My  poor  boy  !**  said  the  lady,  after  a  painful  pause : 
*'  My  poor,  dear  boy ;  he  is  a  noble  child !  and  1  may 
thank  you  for  it,  Annette :  I  trusted  him  to  menials ; 
you  saved  him  from  contamination** 

•*  I  am  not  yet  come  out.**  retorted  Miss  Feversham 
Willi  her  own  peculiar  archness  of  manner;  **when  I 
am  (  shall  have  other  employments,  I  dare  say,  like 
other  young  ladies.*' 

*'  Annette,  do  not  trifle  now.  My  child  might  think 
those  seams  of  little  consequence ;  but  mv  husband  !— 
then  those  women— those  beauties  whom  I  have  so  long 
•clipsed !" 

**  Ah,  there  it  is!  I  will  not  believe  it  is  on  Leslie's 
account  you  sorrow— he  is  but  one  of  the  many  !  If  I 
have  wronged  you  by  my  frankness.*'  she  continued, 
seeing  the  cloud  again  gathering  on  her  sister*s  brow. 
"study  but  the  arts  be  loves,  and  on  my  knees  1*11 
crave  a  tmrdon— and  never— never— never  any  more 
oflend.  He  loves  a  country  live— he  loves  simplicity — '* 
•'  He  ought  to  have  married  you.*' 
"Perbapa  he  would,  had  I  been  old  enough.  My 
glor OU3  sister !  if  you  look  so  upon  me,  I'll  never  jest 
again.  I  know  not  why  I  jest— a  jest  is  a  play  on  truth— 
and  truth  1  have  ever  worshipped.  With  reverence  I 
meak;  it  is  the  earthly  type  of  all  things  heavenly. 
God  18  truth — his  word  yet  awells  upon  our  lips,  is  siiU 
flying,  still  remaining— brightens  our  eyes— sheds  a  pure 
lustre  over  our  features,  a  lustre  that  can  make  beauti- 
ful the  plainest  face.    A  noble  thing  is  truth  ! 

*'  Annette,  there*s  a  new  spirit  created  or  roused  with- 
in yon." 

_  *' Lady,  it  is  not  new:  love  may  bum  faintly  (or  a 
time,  but  It  can  be  quickly  fanned  by  circumstances  to 
a  flame.  Iloved  my  sister;  and  when  I  looked  into 
her   mind,  1  saw  but  one  blot  there— *twa8  vanity.    I 


from  flower  to  flower,  seeking  the  sweetest ;  but  Leslie 
is  none  of  these.  We  look  upon  the  plainness  of  the 
thinff  we  love,  till  it  grows  into  beauty.*' 

•*  He  couW  not  look  on  me,  Annette,**  replied  Lady 
Leslie,  "without  drawing  comparisons,  what  1  was, 
and  what  I  am.** 

**  My  dear  sister,  let  me  tcU  you  one  more  short 
story,  and  1  have  done.** 

*'  In  an  eastern  country,  no  matter  whether  in  Persia 
or  Turkey,  but  somewtiere  in  the  East,  there  was  a 
spring,  a  limpid  spring,  whose  waters  were  like  crystal : 
and  upon  the  margin  thereof  the  nymphs  and  good 
spirits  used  to  congregate,  to  return  thanks  to  Allah  tor 
having  placed  so  delightful  a  fountain  by  the  way-side. 
The  holy  men  who.  journeying  from  country  to  coun- 
try, drank  of  its  refreehine  waters,  declared  that  it  came 
directly  from  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  brought  to  its 
surface  the  virtues  and  mendicaments  that  before  were 
concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  fame  of  the 
well  spread  far  and  near,  and  one  of  the  rulers  in  that 
country  said : 

"*  Behold  !  we  will  build  around  ourspring— the  spring 
wherewith  Allah  has  blessed  our  land— a  safeguard  and 
a  wall ;  and  the  wall  shall  be  of  alabaster,  within  and 
without— so  that  all  who  pass  by  shall  marvel  at  the 
purity  of  the  well.  And  we  will  set  one  to  keep  the 
well,  and  watch  over  it ;  and  the  name  of  her  who 
watches  and  guards  the  well  shall  be  Teuth.'** 

"  And  all  the  wise  men  in  that  country  who  heard  the 
words  of  the  venerable  ruler,  declared  that  they  were 
good.  And  the  ruler  stroked  bis  beard,  which  descend- 
ed below  bis  girdle.  And  the  lulereaid,  *  Let  the  thing 
be  done  forihwith  !* 

**  But  in  that  land  there  were  more  rulers  than  one ; 
and  another  opened  his  mouth  and  spake.  *  The  brain 
in  the  grey  head  is  dry,*  said  the  youthful  ruler,  *and 
his  eye  dim,  so  that  he  cannot  discern  the  fai-hions  that 
spread  over  the  earth ;  his  ear  is  closed  against  the 
voice  of  improvement.  Behold !  we  will  tell  him  a 
thing.  Why  should  oar  well,  the  spring  of  delight  in 
our  wilderness,  be  closed  in  alabaster,  and  one  of  such 
exceeding  plainness  as  Truth  set  to  guard  its  waters ! 
Behold!  we  will  plant  a  glorious  tree  beside  the  well; 
and  its  roots  shall  descend  into  the  earth,  and  its 
branches  ascend  to. the  first  heaven.  And  the  tree  shall 
bear  the  fruits  of  gems  and  jewels,  which  will  sparkle 
in  the  sun,  and  overshadow  our  spring  with  splendor.' 
And  the  young  and  the  foolish  shouted  the  shout  of  joy. 
And  the  shouts  of  the  young  and  the  shouts  of  the  fool- 
ish were  louder  than  the  shouts  of  the  wise.  So  the 
young  ruler  curled  his  moustache,  till  its  hair  saluted 
those  of  his  soft  hazel  eyes,  and  said,  '  The  ihing  shall 
be  done  forthwith.' 

"And  the  thing  was  done;  the  voice  of  the  foolish 
prevailed  for  a  time  over  the  voice  of  the  wise. 

'* '  Where  is  the  goodness  of  the  well,  and  where  the 
purity  of  the  water  V  exclaimed  those  who  once  had 
praised  its  marvel  and  its  beauty ;  *  behold !  the  roots 
of  the  filthy  tree  have  disturbed  its  cleanliness.' 

***  My  spring— my  spring— my  liinped^ring  !*  wailed 
the  last  S|>irit  that  had  lingered  by  its  side,  and  could 
now  no  longer  remain  near  its  margin.  *  Birds  of  Uo 
wisdom  nest  in  the  branches  of  the  false  tree,  and  the 
untrue  gems  have  become  cankered,  and  thy  waters 
are  corrupt.  O  that  thou  hads*t  been  walled  by  alabaster 
and  guarded  by  Truth  !* 

*' And  as  the  spirit  passed  sighingly  away  from  the 
well,  the  spring  itself  replied :  *  The  sun  shines,  and  the 
gems  sparkle  on  me  -^  what  do  I  desire  more  ?** 

**  And  a  great  spirit  heard  th«  words ;  and  the  great 
spirit  said  that  the  words  were  foolish.  And  the  great 
spirit  resolved  that  he  would  uproot  the  tree,  and  aiier  a 
ume  restore  the  well. 

"  And  the  tree,  which  was  named  'Eternal  Beauty,' 
became  uprooted,  at  the  command  of  the  great  spirit. 
And  the  waters  of  the  spring  were  troubled,  and  mourn- 
ed after  the  tree,  and  after  the  gay  birds  that  filled  its 
ear  with  foolishness.  .         ,         „  . 

"  But  the  great  spirit  said^  *  Let  be  ;  the  well  in  a 
little  time,  will  regain  its  purity,  now  that  the  glare  ot 
eternal  beauty  is  removed  from  its  sight,  and  the  roots 
of  vanity  from  ite  heart ;  it  can  now  drink  into  its 
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•Lady  Leslie  was  not  displeased  at  her  invention,  "you 
are  the  well,  and  Leslie  the  wall  of  alabaster,  and  I  am 
Truth,  and  your  beauty  wa^  the  tree  :  think  less  of  the 
tree,  and  more  of  vour  husl>and  and  child,  and,  Annette 
Feversham's  word  upon  it,  he  will  love  you  better  than 
ever.  I  will  not  tell  you,*'  she  continued  with  more 
tact  than  those  unacquainted  with  the  windings,  the 
knowledge  and  the  mysteries  of  woman^s  heart,  would 
have  Riven  her  credit  for—**  will  not  remind  you  that 
your  figure  is  as  perfect  as  ever — your  eyes  as  brilliant — 
your  teelh  as  white— your  smile  as  gracious;  and  as 
for  those  little  pits-;- they  are  graves  for  vanity !  Write 
to  your  husbind,  sister ;  tell  him — 

Lady  Leslie  started  from  her  seat,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's listening,  exclaimed,  **  It  is  his  horse's  tramp;  I 
know  the  sound  of  its  hoofs  among  a  thousand.  O  that 
I  could  hide  this  face  from  him  and  from  the  world  !" 
She  seized  a  veil  which  lay  upon  the  sofa,  and  would 
have  flung  it  over  her  head.  But  Annette  drew  up  her 
Blight  figure  with  a  gesture  and  a  dignity  that  bore  a 
miniature  resemblance  to  her  sister— and,  taking  the 
rich  lace  from  the  trembling  and  agitated  hands  of  the 
lady,  said,  with  both  feeling  and  emphasis: 

'*  There  is  but  one  thing  that  should  make  a  woman 
veil  before  her  husband,  and  that  is— shame.  The 
house  of  Feversham  knows  it  not !" 

Lady  Leslie  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  tone  of 
authority  assumed  by  the  lilile  Annette  ;  but  she  yield- 
ed, nevertheless,  and  forgot  at  the  time,  in  her  hus- 
band's warm  and  aflfectionate  greeting,  the  mortifica- 
tion which,  for  so  many  weeks,  had  steeped  her  proud 
soul  in  bitterness. 

•  «•«••• 

It  is  again  evening— though  five  years  have  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  our  tale— and  on  the  lawn 
of  Leslie  Abbey,  the  lord  and  his  noble  lady  are  enjoy- 
ing the  prospect  and  the  breeze  of  their  native  hills. 
The  moat  has  been  partly  filled,  and  instead  of  weeds 
and  wilderness  have  sprung  up  goodly  shrubs  and  smi- 
ling flowers.  Here  a  vista  has  been  carefully  opened 
in  the  wood,  and  we  may  see  the  beautiful  river  wan- 
dering like  animated  silver  beneath  the  smiles  of  the 
rising  moon,  until  it  is  again  swallowed  in  the  darkness 
of  the  deep,  deep  forest. 

Hark !  the  voice  of  joyous  children  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village— the  shout— the  laugh— the  gay  halloo— dan- 
cing  amid  the  echoes  of  the  hills;  and  we  can  perceive 
the  spire  of  the  village  church — the  church  that  they, 
the  lord  and  his  once  proud  wife,  have  built  and  bene- 
ficed ;  the  country  upon  which  they  look  is  theirs— the 
silver  river,  the  park  wood,  the  waving  corn ;  what 
tlae  1  the  hearts  and  blessings  of  their  tenantry  ! 

**  Where  tarries  our  sister  V  he  inouired,  afer  they 
had  surveyed  their  wide  domain,  and  heard  the  black- 
bird's last  whistle,  and  watched  the  fog-wreath  encircle 
the  wood,  and  cast  its  mantle  over  the  valley. 

'*  She  IS  with  our  children.  Oh  Leslie »  we  both 
owe  much  to  that  girl,  who  blends  so  astonishing  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove 
and  the  frolic  of  the  wild  kid.  shall  never  forget  the 
lesson  she  read  me  on  the  advantage  of  personal  plain- 
ness." 

**Personal  plainness!  what  has  that  to  do  with  you  1" 

"Peace,  peace,  dear  Leslie!  Do  not  again 
awaken  the  vanquished  spirit  of  pride  within  vour  wife's 
bosom;  sometimes  fear  it  only  sleeps;  have  I  yet 
learned  to  bless  *  lost  beauty.'  My  trial  has  been  turned 
into  a  triumph." 

*'  Let  it  sleep  on,  tlien/*  replied  the  husband,  of  whose 
character  Annette  had  rightly  judged.  **  A  woman  has 
sometning  to  be  far  more  proud  of  than  personal  beauty." 
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The  lord  of  castle  Alto  Isold  and  gray  headed  :  four 
score  years  have  flitted  silently  over  him,  and  the  dream 
of  his  life  is  nigh  to  its  awakening,  and  his  ear  is  dull, 
and  his  eve  is  dim,  and  his  heart  is  weary. 

The  old  man  reclines  on  a  couch  in  tne  hall  of  his 
ancestors,  be:^ide  an  open  casement,  and  the  balmy  air 
that  floats  over  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  broad  sea, 
pa9ses  softly  through  his  thin  hair,  and  bis  wary  eve 
rests  on  the  brightness  of  a  lovely  landscape  ;  for  the 
olive,  and  the  orange,  and  the  myrtle  are  green  by  the 


shorcr  on  Uu^  still  waters  :  and  the  citj  lies  whitely  be- 
ncEiEli  tbeehnce  of  the  sun,  as  he  rides  through  the 
cloudlpts  azure  of  the  heaven ;  while  the  purple  moun- 
taii^s  clasp  I  he  ocean  in  their  arms,  and  fade  away  into 
thf  hori'^on  in  long  lines  of  misty  blue.  Alas!  the 
Bpr\nfi  Cime-  of  nature  is  a  mockery  to  the  winter  of  age, 
anci  AinttlEMTo  tOros  away  in  sadness.  His  vassals  are 
wtif  mg  af  uaad  him  to  do  him  pleasure ;  the  minstrel  is 
there  with  his  harp,  the  maiden  with  her  song  ;  bnt  no 
music  is  as  sweet  to  the  old  man^s  ear  as  the  voice  of 
his  daughter  Giulietta. 

Giulieiia,  when  a  babe,  was  a  thing  of  smiles  and 
loveliness,  like  happy  thoughts  dancing  over  the  mind. 
Giulietta,  when  a  child,  was  like  the  blossom  in  the 
groves  of  Friuli,  and  gladness  floated  around  her 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  flower.  Giulietta,  in  her 
youth,  was  the  fairest  maiden  in  Italy— she  glanced 
among  the  myrtle  bowers  like  the  winged  zephyr  ;  the 
evening  star,  when  it  rises  gleaming  out  of  the  sea  into 
the  darkness  of  the  glorious  night  of  Italy,  is  not  so 
bright  as  the  beam  that  flashed  from  her  large  eye 
through  the  night  of  her  lovely  eye-lashes.  GiulietU's 
mind  was  love— all  love— to  each  and  every  thing. 

Like  music  to  the  sadness  of  the  soul,  was  Giulietta 
to  the  old  age  of  her  father.  As  she  passed  before 
him,  alight  came  into  the  coldness  of  his  eve;  and 
his  ear,  when  it  was  dead  to  other  sounds,  awoke  to  the 
murmur  of  her  gentle  voice.  As  an  angel  watches  over 
the  last  days  of  a  saint  upon  earth  when  the  tumult  of 
the  battle  of  his  life  is  over,  and  sheds  peace  a  round  his 
hours,  and  bids  his  days  pass  sweetly  and  holily,  so 
Giulietta  watched  over  Amalfiero,  like  an  influence  of 
good,  and  was  the  sun  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  light  of 
his  rejoicing. 

Giulietta  had  a  brother.  Garcio  d' Amalfiero  was  a 
man  of  a  dark  count«>nance,  an  the  shadows  of  his  evil 
mind  passed  over  it  like  clouds  over  theluridness  of  the 
stormy  heaven,  and  his  look  withered  those  upon  whom 
it  fell,  a»d  his  wrath,  once  excited,  raged  like  a  pesti- 
lence, and  would  not  be  appeased.  He  was  loved  by 
few,  and  had  many  enemies,  none  of  whom  he  hated 
as  he  did  the  bandit  Leoni,  for  him  only  he  feared. 

Leoni's  better  nature  had  been  borne  down  by  the 
violence  of  his  passions,  and  he  became  what  he  ab- 
horred, and  widely  was  the  fear  of  his  name  spread ; 
for  he  passed  over  the  land  like  a  meteor,  and  left  deso- 
lation behind  him  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the 
powerful,  but  not  in  the  hamlets  of  the  poor. 

Returning  from  a  succef«ful  attack  on  the  castle  of  a 
neighboring  baron,  Leoni  had  been  once  traced  to  the 
fastness  of  the  Appenines,  by  Garcio,  with  a  chosen 
troop  of  his  followers.  The  bandit  gave  him  battle,  and 
was  as  usual,  victorious ;  the  followers  of  Garcio  cow- 
ered back  from  his  thunderbolt  charge,  and  Garcio 
himself  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  the  sword  of  Leo- 
ni. It  had  been  said  of  the  bandit,  that  he  had  never 
deserted  a  friend,  nor  spared  an  enemy ;  but,  as  bia 
sabre  waved  over  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe,  the  bea- 
ver of  Garcio's  helmet  fell  open ;  and  Leoni's  arm  was 
arrested  as  if  by  the  hand  of  an  invisible  being,  and  a 
smile  of  scorn  passed  over  his  lip,  and  then  a  mildness 
came  into  his  eye  !  he  tu»ned  calmly  away  ;  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  followers;  sounded  a  retreat  in 
the  very  flush  of  victory,  while  Garcio,  and  his  dis- 
heartened and  vanquished  band  were  suflTered  to  retire 
unmolested  From  that  time,  the  hatred  of  Garcio  to 
Leoni  was  inextinguishable.  The  shame  of  defeat  and 
the  thirst  of  revenge  gnawed  into  his  heart  like  vul- 
tures, for  he  would  rather  have  been  laid  dead  by  the 
sword  of  Leoni,  than  have  owed  his  life  to  the  clemen- 
cy of  his  conqueror. 

Giulietta  tet  in  her  chamber  in  the  eastern  tower  of 
ca?tle  Alto.  The  evening  star  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and 
climbed  slowly  up  into  the  sky,  and  Giulietta's  dark  eye 
rested  sadly  upon  it.  She  was  waiting  for  a  voice  that 
rose  every  evening  from  the  mvrtle  grove  below  the 
castle,  as  that  star  disappeared  Sehina  the  peak  of  a 
distant  mountain.  Giulietta  hardly  knew  now  very 
sweet  the  voice  was  to  her  listening  ear,  for  it  was  the 
voice  of  one  who  loved  her  with  a  more  than  common 
love.  They  had  first  met  when  Giulietta  was  voung, 
very  young,  and  Francesco  just  verging  into  mannood — 
from  that  hour  she  was  the  light  of  his  path,  and  the 
ioy  of  hi^  heart.  Her  father  knew  not  of  bis  child's 
love  for  Francesco,  who  pleaded  to  Giulietta  aome  an« 
cient  fend  of  their  families,  aa  an  excuse  for  maintain- 
ing hia  secrecy. 
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When  the  star  touched  the  mXny  summit  of  xh 
mouotain,  and  Giulietta  drew  near  lo  the  window, 
blush  passed  over  her  fair  cheek  as  a  minstrel's  eoog 
rose  upon  the  breeze.    She  opened  a  secret  door,  and 
descended,  and  Francesco  saw  her  come  forth  in  her 
beauty. 

"  what  meant  thy  song  to-night,  Francesco  V  said 
the  maiden. 

*'  What  can  a  farewell  to  Ihee  mean,  GiulietU,  but 
misery  1»» 

'*Nay,  this  is  madness,  Francesco,"  replied  the 
maiden  ;  **  therefore  must  we  part  V* 

**  Thou  sayest  well,  Giulietta,  we  will  not  part— fly 
with  me — night  is  on  the  mountain — my  band  is  near. 
Ere  the  day  dawn  we  shall  be  f«r  from  hence,  in  safety, 
in  honor,  and— if  thou  wilt,  in  power." 

"Thy  band!"  repealed  Giulietto.  "fly  with  thee  1 
With  whom  1  What  meanest  thou  1  What  art  thou  1 
Francesco  1" 

'*!  know  not,  maiden!"  said  Francesco,  "T  have 
not  been  what  I  seem  to  be,  yet  thou  couldst  make  me 
so.  With  thee,  I  am  Francesco ;  without  thee,  I  am  a 
pestilence,  a  scouxge— in  a  word,  withou^k^iee,  I  am— 

And  the  name  struck  through  the  maiden*s  heart 
with  a  coldness  as  of  death  ;  *iie  cry  she  would  have 
uttered  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover. 

A  hectic  flush  passed  over  her  cheek,  and  she  woke 
from  the  partial  death  with  a  deep  ^asp  as  of  one  in 
pain,  and  her  dark  eye  was  filled  with  a  vague  of  hor- 
ror. "  FranceiKso,  Francesco !",  ehe  said,  "  thou  loW- 
est  me  something — it  was  terrible,  tell  it  me  again. 
Francesco !— thbu  art  not  Francesco,"  and  she  paused 
for  a  moment.  *'  kao>vnow,"  she  said;  ''  remem- 
ber well,  very  well,  Francesco  is  dead,  and  thou— thou 
art  not,  thou  canst  not,  thou  dialt  not  be  Leoni — the 
bandit  Leoni— my  brother's  enemy.  O,  Francttoco !  say 
thou  mockest  me !" 

**  I  was  once  Leoni,"  he  replied ;  *\thy  brother's  ene- 
my never,  or  Garcio  had  not  now  lived.  Could  I  be 
the  enemy  of  your  brother,  Giulietta  1" 

And  Giulietta  felt  that  it  was  Francesco,  and  not  Le- 
oni who  spoke,  and  die  paused  in  deep  agony. 

Great  was  the  tumult  at  castle  Alto.  An  old  fisher- 
man of  Pozzuoli  had  informed  Garcio  that  he  had  seen 
two  figures  passing  down  westward  on  the  sea-shore, 
St  the  foot  of  the  castle.  One  was  a  maiden  of  exceed- 
ing beauty;  the  countenance  of  the  other,  he  said,  was 
one  not  easily  forgotten — that  of  the  bandit  Leoni.  Then 
Garcia  was  wild  with  rage,  and  he  called  his  followers 
together,  and  the  clash  of  arms  was  loud  in  the  hall, 
and  then,  from  the  gate  of  castle  Alto  issued  a  troop  of 
warriors,  and  their  mail  shone  cold  in  the  starlight, 
and  Garcio  spurred  on  his  bloody  war-horse  in  the  van. 
His  countenance  was  pale  with  wrath,  and  he  dasiied 
madly  forward  alone  the  winding  shore. - 

One  of  the  maidens  of  Giulietta,  when  she  heard 
the  peasant's  tale,  went  and  sought  for  her  in  her  father's 
hall,  and  she  was  not  there ;  and  she  descended  by  the 
secret  staircase,  and  she  saw  footsteps  on  the  dew  on 
the  grassy  ground.  Then  she  returned  weeping,  and 
came  to  Amalfiero,  and  told  him  that  Leoni  tne  bandit 
bad  carried  away  Giulietta.  And  the  old  man  was 
very  feeble,  and  he  bowed  his  head  gently  upon  his 
breast,  and  died. 

•  •••«•« 

"  Heardest  thou  nothing  1"  Giulietta  said  to  Leoni. 

*«  Nothing,  Giulietta,"  he  replied.  "  Nay,  now  that 
I  listen,  raeibinks  that  I  hear  a  sound,  far  away,  like  the 
tramp  of  steeds  along  the  sand,"  And  Giuletta  listened, 
and  she  was  filled  with  great  fear. 

•* Oh!  fly,  Leoni!"  she  said.  "It  is  Garcio!  Fly, 
and  leave  me  here !"  But  Leoni  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  her  softly  forward. 

And  now  the  rocks  were  seen  rising  high  from  the 
sea  shore,  with  the  columns  of  a  ruined  temple  upon 
their  aummit,  and  Leoni  knew  that  his  band  was  near. 

*•  On,  on,  Giulietta  !*'  he  exclaimed,  **  one  effort  more, 
and  we  are  safe."  And  now  the  tramp  of  the  galloping 
horses  came  nearer,  and  the  voices  of  men  were  heard 
nrguif^  them  on.  Louder  and  louder  became  the  sound, 
and  G  lulietta  made  one  last  struggle  forward,  and,  having 
gained  the  rocks,  the  lovers  stood  beneath  the  ruins. 

**An0elmo!  Anselmo!*'  cried  Ijeoni;  and  he  was 


answered  by  a  shout  from  the  rocks,  and  the  banditti 
leaped  from  their  concealment ;  but  ere  they  gained  the 
shore,  the  foremost  horeeman  of  the  opposite  troop 
Hashed  into  view.  It  was  Garcio.  A  shout  of  triumph 
burst  from  his  lips  when  he  saw  Leoni.  Giulietta  saw 
him  level  his  carbine,  and  with  a  shriek  of  agony,  she 
threw  herself  before  Leoni.  and  fell  dead  in  his  arms. 

The  band  ot  Leoni  heard  the  shot,  and  were  around 
bim  in  an  instant ;  and  lo  !  their  leader  was  standing 
inactive  beside  the  body  of  a  maiden  There  was  a 
stillness  of  the  volcano  before  it  bur»t8  forth  into  deso- 
lation. His  troops  stood  around  him  in  fearful  silence, 
and  there  was  a  pause,  until  like  a  whirlwind  over  the 
quietness  of  deep  waters,  came  the  madness  over  the 
soul  of  Leoni.  He  looked  up  and  saw  that  his  band  was 
beside  him. 

"  Stand  by  me  this  night,"  he  said, "  and  revenge 
the  loss  of  your  leader."  Then  he  shouted  his  war-cry, 
and  the  banditti  swelled  the  sound  wiih  eager  voices. 
The  followers  of  Garcio  replied,  and  Leoni  dashed  at 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  Then  loudly,  into  the  quiet- 
ness ol  the  heaven,  rose  the  roar  of  the  battle,  and  the 
echoes  rolled  heavily  over  the  sea. 

Leoni  burst  his  path  through  the  mass  of  battle,  and 
his  bloodshot  eye  was  on  the  crest  of  Garcio :  and, 
whether  it  were  foe  or  friend  whom  he  he  met  in  his 
frenzy,  he  dashed  the  combatants  aside,  and  clove  his 
way  to  that  one  plume.  With  the  implacable  wrath  of 
an  avenging  'spirit,  Leoni  sought  his  single  foe.  The 
followers  of  Garcio  shrunk  from  his  glance,  and,  as  he 
broke  through  the  front  of  their  battle,  some  turned  and 
fled,  and  the  rest  hung  back  in  disorder  and  dismay. 

Then  Oarcio  saw  Leoni  come  upon  him  with  the 
swoop  of  an  eagle,  and  his  eye  quailed  before  the  des- 
pair of  his  foe. 

"Wretch!"  cried  Leoni,  "  lo  vest  thou  lifel  O, 
would  that  1  could  make  lile  to  thee  what  thou  hast 
made  it  to  me,  and  thou  shouldst  live !  I  spared  ihce 
once  for  her  sake ;  thou  hast  well  rewarded  me !  Thy 
sister  strikes  thee,  Garcio  :"  and  he  smote  him  dead. 

And  the  voice  of  the  battle  drifted  away  toward 
castle  Alto,  and  the  shouts  of  the  victorious  banditti 
were  heard  echoing  along  the  cliffs.  But  Leoni  was  no 
longer  at  their  head ;  in  th»»ir  victory  they  were  without 
a  leader ;  they  remembered  that  he  had  commanded 
them  to  revenge  his  loss,  and  few,  very  few.  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Grarcio  escaped  the  slaughter  ot  that  night. 
The  banditti  met,  and  sought  for  Leoni  among  the  dead, 
and  they  found  the  bodv  of  Garcio,  and  the  sword  of 
their  leader  lying  beside  it ;  but  him  they  found  not. 
And  they  retired,  silently,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to 
th^'iT  fastness  among  the  mountains. 

O  calmly,  brightly,  beautifully  rose  the  morning  out 
of  the  eastern  sea,  and  widely  spread  the  rosy  dawn 
over  the  deep  I  Gloriously  the  radiance  stole  up  into 
the  high  heaven,  where  the  white  clouds  waved  their  j 
light  wings  in  the  deepness  of  the  infinite  blue,  and' 
looked  out  eastward,  rejoicing  as  they  mel  the  morning 
breeze  that  sprang  upward  from  its  repose  in  the  ^rove 
of  silver  olives.  And  the  sun  lifted  its  head  majestically 
out  of  the  sea,  and  the  mists  past  away  before  his 
glance  from  its  surface,  and  the  waves  rolled  onward 
eingicg  with  sweet,  low  voices,  and  a  long  golden  path 
was  thrown  upon  tnein,  even  unto  the  frhore. 

O,  the  radiance  of  that  morning  was  unconscious  of 
the  desolation  of  the  nighi !  There  was  no  sadness  in 
the  dawn  that  shone  on  the  ruins  of  castle  Alto.  The 
surges  that,  in  the  night,  had  dashed  away  the  blood 
from  the  snore,  now  oroke  clear  and  white  on  the  un- 
stained pebbles.  A  figure  was  leaning  against  a  rock  on 
the  strand.  Few,  very  few,  would  have  recognized,  in 
the  hagffard  face,  and  withered  form,  the  once  haugh- 
ty and  nery  Leoni. 

The  fishermen  of  Pozzuoli  affirm,  that  for  years  after 
that  terrible  night,  the  same  figure' was  seen  pacing  the 
shore,  with  the  imequal  step  and  wild  gesture  of  a 
maniac. 


THE  DUEL. 


SoBCE  years  ago,  while  traveling  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, 1  took  occasion  to  visit  one  of  its  old  Gothic 
churches,  and  while  there,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  chaunting  a  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful hymn.    After  listening  for  several  moments,  the 
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voic*  ceatsed.  and  1  waiKed  geutiy  lor^rard,  and  saw  a 
man  of  middle  life  leaning  against  the  rails  which  en- 
cloaed  a  very  noble  monument,  and  looking  up  to  it 
steadily,  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  I  expresaed  a  fear  that 
I  was  inlruiing.  He  turned  and  looked  upon  me  with  a 
thoughtful  glance,  aa  if  he  would  read  my  heart.  Whe- 
ther it  was  my  manner  or  my  countenance  that  re- 
assured him,  I  know  not,  but  he  replied  courteously, 
and  did  not,  as  I  feared  he  might  have  done,  move 
away.  The  paleness  of  his  face  and  the  dew  upon 
his  forehead  alarmed  me  with  the  fear  that  he  was 
about  to  faint.  I  caught  him  by  the  arm,  as  he  sunk 
down  upon  his  knees ;  and  lirting  up  his  face  with 
closed  eyes,  upon  the  lashes  of  which  tears  quivered, 
be  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  him,  and  if  I  could  bear 
to  look  upon  and  speak  to  him. 

"  The  earth  does  not  contain,"  said  I,  "a  single  be- 
ing upon  whom  I  dare  disdain  to  look,  or  to  whom  I 
could  not  desire  to  speak  with  ch>irity ;  but  to  one 
whom  I  found  engaged  as  you  were  when  I  entered, 
and  from  whose  lipsl  heard  the  hymn  you  have  just  end- 
ed, I  would  speak  at  once  as  to  a  brother  in  the  best  of 
bonds."  "Alas!"  replied  the  stranger,  "but  I  am  not 
a  Christian— I  am  without  that  hope:  yet  it  is  a  mourn- 
ful pastime  to  me  to  repeat  that  lovely  song.  I  do  it 
often— constantly;  itoperateslike  a  lullaby  to  my  tossed 
mind — as  a  mere  opiate  ;  and  while  I  listen  to  my  own 
mournful  voice,  I  am  tranquilized,  and  pleased,  and 
forget  that  I  am— a  murderer !" 

I  certainly  started— I  was  for  a  short  moment  struck 
mute ;  till,  as  I  looked  upon  his  sad  penitent  form — he 
had  fallen  upon  his  knees— I  entreated  him  to  rise,  and 
come  into  the  oiien  air,  that  he  might  recover  himself. 
I  helped  to  raise  him  up,  saying,  **  You  cannot  be  a 
mere  murderer :  whatever  you  have  done,  1  look  upon 
you  more  in  piiy  than  in  anger.  Confession  of  your  of- 
fence b  a  duty,  it  is  the  only  reparation  which  you  can 
make  to  the  broken  laws  of  man.  To  the  violated  law 
of  a  Higher  Power,  you  can  make  none ;  but  there  is 
yet  room  for  repentance."  **No,"  said  he,  **  I  am  no 
common  murderer— for  it  was  mine  own  familiar  friend 
that  I  slew;  and  though  the  law  of  Heaven  was  broken, 
those  laws  called  the  laws  of  honor  were  not;  and  1 
am  free,  and  have  been  these  twenty  years." 

"  I  understand  you,"  I  replied ;  it  was  in  a  duel  that 
you  killed  your  friend.**  "Even  so,"  he  answered; 
'*  you  shall  near  my  story :  if  you  are  a  sorrowful  man,  I 
shall  make  your  sorrow  fight  by  comiuirison ;  if  you  are 
happy,  U  -will  acquaint  you  with  grave,  sad  thoughts, 
which  it  may  not  harm  you  to  entertain. 

"  Arthur  Hill  and  myself  were  school-fellows— friends; 
we  lived  in  the  same  county,  wit-hin  a  few  miles  of  each 
other:  and  ouf  Intimacy  sprang  up  from  our  travelling 
to  ana  fro  to  school  in  the  same  chaise ;  moreover,  we 
were  of  like  age,  like  taste,  and  read  in  the  same  class; 
we  were  both  younger  sons,  and  though  receiving  a 
A  general  education,  were  botn  designed  for  the  army. 
Hill,  in  compliance  with  his  own  choice,  and  I,  because 
my  mother  was  promised  a  commission  for  me,  and  de- 
sired it. 

"  At  sixteen  we  both  received  our  appointments,  and 
1 1|^  sOt  (ooxt  (id  I  dU,  |ke  glad  and  affectionate  ex- 
pression of  Hm*8  countenance,  when  he  brought  me  the 
Gazette,  and  I  found  that  our  commissions  were  dated 
on  the  same  day,  and  were  in  the  same  regiment. 

"  The  corps  to  which  we  were  attached  was  stationed 
at  Sandown  Fort,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  we  ioinod 
tog«tber  in  the  early  spring  of  18.—  The  friendship  we 
had  formed- at  school,  strengthened  every  hour:  and 
those  officers  who  were  our  seniors  in  rank  ana  life, 
never  wanted  some  pleasant  or  kind  word  for  us. 

"  It  was  upon  a  hot,  sultry  evening  in  the  month  of 
August,  that  a  small  group  of  the  junior  officers  were 
idling  upon  the  sands  near  the  fort,  and  Hill  and  myself 
were  of  the  party.  Hill  had  got  on  a  new  foraging-cap, 
which  was  very  becoming  to  him,  and  I  was  quizzing 
him  upon  his  vanity— from  which,  of  a  truth,  never  was 
a  youth  more  free,  aa  I  well  knew.  I  was  in  exuberant 
spirits,  and  only  ioking :  but,  others  being  present,  per- 
haps made  thejoke  unpleasant  to  him.  He  colored  and 
looked  grave,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  a  little  out  of 
humor,  and  deserved  to  be  shamed  into  a  better  temper. 
Reckoning  on  my  frequent  experience  at  school,  I  made 
sure  that  I  should  soon  bring  back  his  handsome 
smile:  accordingly  I  went  bantering  on;  I  was  in  a 
toolish  mind— uttered  many  absaniities— and  laughed 
all  the  while  conyulsively. 


**  *  Woe  to  light  hearts— they  soon  forerun  our  fall 
At  last,  finding  my  words  had  not  produced  the  effect  > 
intended,  caught  him  playfully  about  the  waist,  and 
lifting  my  hand  to  the  back  ot  his  head,  tipped  off  his 
cap,  which  fell  upon  the  sand.  He  released  him8«*lf 
from  my  gra!<p  petulantly,  and  stooping  for  his  cap,  bade 
me  not  to  do  it  again,  in  a  manner  rough  and  as  1  thought, 
rude.  I  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  touchy  mood  be- 
fore— a  circumstance  which,  if  had  had  one  moment's 
reflection,  would  have  made  me  stop  my  folly -fori 
well  knew  his  fine  disposition,  his  real  generous  and 
loving  nature ;  but  1  was  beside  myself,  I  laughed  loud- 
er than  ever,  stole  ngain  behind  him,  and  again  pushed 
offhis  cap.  Whether  it  was  the  heart  caused  by  stoop- 
ing that  wound  up  his  anger,  or  some  more  mysterious 
impulse,  I  know  nut;  but  as  he  raised  himself  his  face 
was  red,  nnd  his  eyes  shot  fire  ;^nd  observingthai  he  did 
not  like  practical  jokes,  he  dared  me  to  do  the  like 
again.  The  menace  did  not  open  my  eyes:  though  it 
was  plain  I  was  going  too  far,  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
me  to  be  checked  by  a  threat  before  so  many  of  the 
officers;  and  not  dreaming  of  anything  beyond  a  trip- 
up  or  a  wrestle  and  a  fall,  such  as  we  had  often  given 
each  other  tft  school,  I  went  up  to  him  once  more,  and 
jerked  offhis  cap  again.  He  did  not  stoop,  but  aiming 
a  straight  and  violent  blow  at  my  breast,  for  which  1 
was  wholly  unprepared,  he  knocked  me  down. 

'*  I  was  instantly  picked  up  by  a  tall,  vulgar  yonng 
man,  who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment  by  exchange, 
in  consequence  of  sonie  affair  of  honor,  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  with  hid  captain,  and  who  was  a 
ready  agent  of  mischief.     *This  business,*  said  he, 

*  can  only  be  settled  in  one  way,  and  the  sooner  the 
belter." 

"  I  cast  my  eyes  round  to  look  for  Hill ;  he  had  caught 
up  his  cap,  and  was  walking  away  bareheaded,  and 
two  brother  ensigns  following  him— one  of  whom  I 
knew  had  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols.  A  little  fellow, 
who  had  only  joined  a  few  days,  and  was  not  more 
than  fifteen,  aitd  to  whom  we  had  both  been  kind, 
came  to  me.  '  O  Veraon,*  said  he,  *  run  after  him  ; 
make  all  up;  it  was  all  foolishness:  why  it  was  only 
play  till  he  got  vexed  ;  and  that  was  your  fault.  I  am 
sure  he  was  sorry— let  us  all  agree  to  say  nothing  about 
it  at  mess — and  to  keep  it  from  the  colonel.* 

"  Such  was  the  thought  of  the  artless  boy.  Oh !  that 
he  had  had  man's  wisdom,  I  mean  not  that  of  such  men 
as  were  with  us  then  ;  for  my  tall  friend  called  him  a 
young  blockhead,  and  bade  him  hold  bis  nonsense  ; 
and  remember  that  officers  were  not  schoolboys  To 
think  that  of  the  seven  persons  present  there  was  bat 
one  peace-maker,  and  he  a  child.  Had  he  but  gone  to 
the  colonel  or  any  of  the  senior  officers^  there  would 
not  have  been  wanting  some  worth  and  wisdom  to  stand 
between  *  the  boys'  and  their  calamity.  As  it  was  we 
were  both  in  the  hands  of  wicked  and  unreasonable 
men— both  the  dull  and  passive  slaves  of  a  cruel  cus- 
tom. 

*•  My  tall  friend  went  home  with  me  to  my  barrack 
room^  and  wrote  a  challenge,  which  I  copied,  scarce 
knowing  what  I  did.  He  carried  it  himself,  and  was 
long  away — how  busy  were  my  hopes  during  that  in- 
terval—he will  make  an  apology  methought,  be  will  do 
any  thing  rather  than  meet  me.  The  mischief-maker  at 
last  returned— he  brought  no  note— a  verbal  consent  to 
meet  me.  *1  never  saw  such  a  fellow,'  said  the 
wretch,  who  had  volunteered  to  be  my  second,  *  knock 
a  man  down,  and  then  offer  him  an  apology !—  why  you 
would  be  both  turned  out  of  the  service— he  for  offer- 
ing, and  you  for  accepting  it.'  *  I  would  give  my 
life,*  I  replied.  "  to  avoid  this  meetin((  if  it  were  no«- 
sible.'    *  Well,'  said  my  second,  *  if  it  is  not  possibly, 

*  however,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  safe  duel  for  you,  for  after 
receiving  your  shot,  he'll  of  course  fire  iii  the  air  and 
make  an  apology :  but  go  to  the  ground  he  must,  and 
you  need  not  be  uneary,  perhaps  you  may  miss  him !' 

*  Perhaps  I  may  miss  him  I'  said  1;  why  1  would  not 
fire  at  him,  or  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  for  the  universe.' 
*As  to  that,'  replied  my  mentor,  'aim  at  him  you 
must — you  are  the  challenger  ;  you  must  not  call  out  a 
man  and  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  a  mockery  of  a 
duel,  and  expect  a  couple  of  getUUmen  to  stand  looking 
on  as  seconds,  at  such  a  piece  of  chicken-hearted 
child's  play.  No,  no,  that  will  never  do ;  I  feel  for 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  but  your  honor  is  at  stake.  It  is 
a  sad  annoyance,  but  is  can't  be  helped  ;  I  am  encaged 
out  to  supper,  and  I  afaall  not  go  to  bed  to-night,  so 
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shall  be  with  you  in  time.  Five  is  the  honr^you  need 
not  worry  about  anything ;  I  have  got  pbtols." 

"The  heartless  wretch  left  me— alone—troubled— 
bewildered — almost  out  of  my  senses.  I  walked  about 
my  room;  I  sat  down :  I  lay  down  on  my  bed.  I  was 
in  a  sad  confusion  of  tnought.  My  brain  was  wearied 
with  its  working.  I  fell  asleep— I  awoke  at  four  o'clock, 
and  got  a  light,  washed  ana  dressed  myself.  My  ser- 
vant, whom  1  had  roused,  stared  at  me,  and  asked  if  I 
was  unwell.  I  said,  *  a  little  so.*  *  Might  he  fetch  the 
doctor,  then  V    'No." 

**  The  only  comfort  I  could  find  or  make  was  in  the 
resolution  to  fire  wide  of  the  mark— the  only  prayer 
my  heart  could  breathe  was  the  fervent  wish  that  I 
might  manage  it  well.  *  All's  well  that  end's  well,'  said 
I  to  myself— we  shall  be  friends  again  at  breakfast  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Arthur  loves  me,  and  I  him, 
better  than  all  others. 

"  It  wanted  some  minutes  to  five,  when  my  odiou? 
second  arrived,  with  his  pistols  wrapped  in  a  silk  hand- 
kerciuet.  We  exchanged  but  a  very  few  words.  But 
as  we  walked  to  the  ground,  he  said  unfeelingly,  'this 
will  not  be  a  pistols  for  two  coffee  for  one,  kind  of  a 
duel,  but  a  very  harmless  one,  I'll  answer  for  it.  my 
younker,  so  you  need  not  look  so  pale.'  My  very  blood 
ran  chill  as  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  terrified. 

"  We  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  sands.  Hill  and 
his  second  were  already  there.  I  noped  the  duel  might 
yet  be  averted ;  I  longed  to  run  over  to  Hill  and  to 
press  him  to  my  heart.  The  ground  was  measured. 
As  I  found  myself  opposite  the  youth  whom  I  best 
loved,  with  a  pistol  in  my  hand — my  eyes  swam,  and  I 
felt  sick  and  giddy — all  the  presence  ofmind  I  had  was 
intent  upon  making  sure  to  miss  him.  I  heard  the 
words.  *  ready' — *  present'  I  raised  my  pistol  with  a 
careful  slowness,  and  (according  to  the  rules,  when  I 
had  gotten  the  aim  I  designed)  I  fired.  In  that  moment 
guilt,  remorse,  age,  and  despair,  fell,  as  it  were,  upon 
me,  and  they  have  dwelt  with  mo  ever  since— for 
twenty  long  years  they  have  held  me  in  their  cruel 
hands.  My  hope  shudaered  as  my  finger  fHilled  the  fa- 
tal trigger.  I  dared  not  follow  the  shot  with  my  ew, 
but  I  heard  the  fall,  and  fainted  upon  the  earth.  When 
I  recovered  my  senses,  I  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Arthur 
Hill  upon  the  sand,  and  he  had  got  my  hands  in  his, 
and  he  was  looking  at  me  kinder  and  sadder  than  I 
ever  saw  any  body  upon  earth  look,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  died.  Poor  Arthur— 1 
killed  him  ;  and  I  have  never  been  quite  well  since — 
not  to  say  quite  right.  That  hymn  you  heard  me  sing 
was  found  in  Arthur's  desk— copied  out  in  his  own 
band ;  and  his  friends  sent  it  to  me.  two  years  ago,  to 
comfort  me  ;  and  it  do98  for  the  time — ^but  I  am  very 
miserable,  good  sir— very." 

*' I  saw  plainly  that  his  reason  had  trnv^t  bePn  per- 
fectly restored  ;  but  I  strove  to  con&ok  him  wiih  the 
only  consolution  that  there  is  for  such  n  PorrovF,  or  fiir 
any  other  ;  and  I  prayed  for  him.  and  \4alked  with  him 
about  half  a  mile,  to  a  house  where  h^  Ywi-d  wiih  his 
uncle,  a  country  gentlemen  of  small  props ny^  ^hn  told 
me  that  his  nephew  ranged  about  the  park  nf  Bt>ui^hion, 
and  its  neighboring  villages,  quite urmoksted  and  hanu- 
leas;  that  he  seldom  spoke  to  any  one»  nud  Ibai  he  hhs 
much  surprised  at  his  havinf^  related  to  me  the  story  ot 
his  melancholy  ;  but  that  it  was  quite  true.  He  had 
left  the  army  instantly^  and  had  never  been  able  to  set- 
tle his  mind  to  anything  since :  but  was  very  devout, 
and  very  humble  and  lowly.  And  nothing  ever  gave 
him  so  much  comfort  as  to  meet  and  talk  with  Chris- 
tians, when  he  felt  well  enough.  But  he  had  views  as 
concerning  himself  that  were  very  gloomy,  and  which 
no  one  had  been  able  to  dissipate." 


THE   SPY. 


*Twa8  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1810,  when  the  Bri- 
tish army,  after  various  struggles  and  hard-fought  ac- 
tions, succeeded  in  occupying  the  very  heart  of  Spain, 
that  the  enemy,  greatly  reinforced,  and  far  exceeding 
our  forces  in  numbers,  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  po- 
sition in  our  front:  their  outposts  were  so  very  much  ad- 
vanced, that  the  greatest  vigilance  was  necessary  to 
prevent  a  •urprise,  out  ours  was  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
to  check  the  slightest  movement;  rare,  indeed,  is  it  to 
find  a  British  soldier  slumbering  at  the  post  of  honor. 


The  night,  for  the  lime  of  year  in  a  pouthern  country, 
was  dark  and  lowering;  all  was  hushed  in  silence,  save 
the  gentle  sounds  which  broke  upon  the  ear,  of  the 
sentinel's  footsteps,  as  they  paced  to  and  fro  on  the 
short  space  of  ground  allotted  as  their  post;  or  the  vi- 
siting ofliicer  on  duty,  cautiously  passing  from  one  spot 
to  another,  to  see  that  all  were  atteniiye  and  steady. 
A  gentle  rivulet  ran  by  the  right  of  the  Brilifh  out- 
posts. Ever  and  anon  adistnnt  murmur  of  a  movement 
in  the  French  lines  struck  through  the  still  air;  then 
would  the  officer  place  his  ear  to  the  earth,  by  which, 
from  frequent  habit,  he  could  almost  ascertain  ihe 
numbers  m  motion  ;  at  all  events  he  could  determine 
the  direction  they  were  moving  in.  Two  or  three  de- 
serters this  night  crossed  a  ford  higher  up  than  the 
armv,  presenting  themselves  to  the  pickets,  were 
conducted  in  the  uaiial  form  to  the  head^quarters. 
Whatever  information  thev  gave,  whether  it  was  con- 
pidered  true  or  false,  or  what  might  or  might  not  have 
been  the  cause,  so  it  was,  that  an  attack  which  had 
been  meditated  at  daybreak  was  countermanded,  and 
the  army  remained  quietly  looking  at  their  opponents, 
making  the  nec^esary  dispositions  to  secure,  if  possible, 
a  victory,  it  being  decided,  for  no  doubt  good  reasons, 
to  avoid,  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  general  action,  and 
simply  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check.  On  the  first  of 
these  nights  it  was,  that  I  found  an  amiable  young 
friend  and  officer  gazing  on  hia  Eliza's  miniature,  and 
employing  his  fancy  in  the  pleasing  retrospection  of  the 
happy  hours  he  had  passed  with  those  he  loved,  when 
my  sudden  ap|iearance,  startling  him  for  an  instant, 
broke  the  delightful  charm— destroying  all  his  airy 
blissful  visions,  and  bringing  him  bacK  to  the  full  feel- 
ing of  his  real  situation,  with  its  various  sensations.  A 
warm  and  friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand  assured  me  that 
he  forgave  my  interruption,  which  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree increased  on  my  introducing  a  person  who  greatly 
excited  his  curiosity.  Figure  to  yourself  a  man  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  French-Italian  costume- a  face  stained  wiih 
a  yellowish  hue— a  box  suspended  from  his  shoulders 
b^  a  leather  strap,  containing  snufi^,  tobacco,  perfumes, 
trinkets,  and  a  variety  of  articles  Hkely  to  be  purchased 
by  officers  and  soldiers;  these  he  showed  and  expa- 
tiated on  with  all  the  volubility  and  gasconade  of  a 
French  pedlar  following  an  army. 

Our  youth's  curiosity  was  so  greatly  excited,  that  all 
his  thoughts  of  home  and  love  were  .for  the  moment 
obliterated.  The  question-of*  Where  the  man  came 
from  V  "  How  he  came  1"  "  Why  he  come  V*  and 
many  others,  were  put  in  rapid  succession.  I  bade  him 
look  on  the  man,  and  tell  me  if  he  had  ever  before 
seen  him.  He  gazed  intently  on  his  face  and  figure, 
and  assured  me  he  had  not.  Thus  did  the  disguise  ap- 
pear perfect,  though  our  youag  friend  added  mournful- 
Iv,   "his  features  at  first  reminded  me   of  my  dear 

friend  N ;  but  that  is  not  possible,  for  in  a  skirmish 

with  the  pickets  two  nights  affo,  I  was  told  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  while  driving 
them  from  an  ambuscade."  The  scene  now  became 
of  intense  interest;  friendship,  sincere  anddisinterefied 
friendship,  was  put  to  the  test  and  proved.  "Poor 
Frank  !'|  cried  he:  " Heaven  knows  it^  I  may  ever  sec 
him  again.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother  from  earlv  vouth  ; 
his  heart  was  the  seat  of  goodness ;  his  soul  of  honor ; 
and  yet  he  had  hisfull  share  ef  life's  misfortunes" 

N — ^  stood  with  his  eye  fixed  on  hisyoa.hful  friend's 
changing  countenance,  and  the  various  feelings  de- 
picted on  his  expressive  features ;  then  suddenly  raising 
his  cap  of  disguise,  casting  on  him  a  look  full  of  plea- 
sure^ and  beaming  with  friendship  most  ardent,  calling 
on  hi&  name,  he  rushed  to  embrace  him.  Inquiries  of 
how  he  escaped  ?  what  were  his  wounds  T  and  why 
was  he  habited  in  his  present  costume  1  were  the  immew 
diate  consequence  of  recognition.  For  the  first,  it  ap^ 
peared,  that  being  closely  engaged  at  the  edge  of  the 
rivulet,  as  before  described,  duj-k  coming  on,  when  the 

Eickets  were  all  pell-mell  together.  N fell  by  a 
low  from  a  musket,  which  for  a  time  completely  stun- 
ned him,  and  on  recovering,  all  wassrill  ;  no  b*»ingwith 
life  remained  near  him.  Not  exactly  recollecting  the 
spot  on  which  he  was,  and  it  being  dark,  he  cautiously 
forded  the  stream  at  a  little  distance,  believed  he  was 
joining  his  troops,  it  having  already  been  passed  more 
than  once  ;  at  break  of  day,  however,  he  found  out  his 
mistake,  when,  to  prevent  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  he 
was  forced  to  mtrke  a  circuitous  route  of  some  miles, 
ere  he  could  venture  again  to  attempt  passing  over  to 
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regain  his  owa  lines ;  this,  however,  he  at  last  did  in 
safety,  and  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  told  an  in- 
teli'iRent  ofHcer  was  wanted  to  volunteer  for  a  particular 
service.  Ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  show  the  greatest  zeal 
in  his  profession,  he  instantly  wailed  on  the  general  of 
the  division,  became  acquainted  with  the  hazardous  and 
arduous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  when  he  not  only 
offered  himself  for  iu.but  begged  the  gene raPs  particular 
interest  in  his  behalf.  This  ne  most  cordially  promised 
him,  not  onlsr  from  his  knowledge  of  his  abilities  as  an 
officer,  but  in  all  other  respects,  especially  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  several  languages,  the  French  par- 
ticularly, which  for  pureness,  elegance  of  pronunciation, 
and  fluency,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  even  a 
Parisian.  The  general's  report  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  proved  sutncient,  and^ur  gallant  friend  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  at  once  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
the  army  and  of  peril  to  himself;  yet  was  his  brave 
heart  undaunted.  He  received  his  instructions,  ar- 
ranged his  disguise,  and  was  now  devoting  this  last 
hour  to  the  delights  of  sincere  and  real  friendship.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  hour  awakening  sensations  among 
the  three  friends  easily  to  be  imagined  by  minds  capa' 
ble  of  sentiments  calculated  to  make  life  an  enjoyment; 
to  describe  their  feelings  would  be  difficult;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  the  moment  of  parting  arrived,  it  was 
one  of  melancholy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.    It 

was  midnight.  N was  conducted  by  his  two  friends 

to  the  eitreme  verge  of  the  advanced  sentinels,  where 

a  fervent  and  rapid  adieu  was  exchanged,  when  N 

rushed  forward  to  prevent  those  scrong  emotions  of 
friendship  overcoming  his  feelings,  which,  with  such  a 
triumvirate,  would  otherwise  certainly  have  been  the 

case,  and  have  sent  poor  N on  his  way  depressed 

and  sorrowful.  Our  two  young  officers  retraced  their 
steps  in  silence-to  their  separate  quarters,  and  retired  to 
rest,  offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  their  early 
friend.  Behold  now  our  spy,  tracking  his  solitary  road 
to  a  small  village,  about  two  leagues*  distance,  iu  order 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  chance  of  falling  in 
with  the  enemy's  videttes,  until  he  had  attained  a 
point  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  At  day-break  he 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Calvero  del  Monte,  and  enter- 
ing a  venta,  demanded  of  the  old  Alberguero,  in  good 
Spanish,  some  breakfast  A  few  French  riflemen  were 
in  the  room  smoking,  together  with  half  a  dozen  Span- 
ish muleteers,  who  immediately  on  the  entrance  ot  our 
pedlar  spy  approached  inquisitively  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  his  packages;  he  showed  them  several 
things,  quite  like  a  regular  trader,  and  conversed  with 
them  in  perfect  good  humor ;  but  his  great  object  was 
to  engage  the  attention  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  soldiers;  for  that  purpose,  accosting  them  in  pure 
French,  he  requested  their  observance  and  opinion  of 
some  peculiarly  fine  tobacco,  which  he  had  to  sell 
cheap;  then  giving  them  a  little  to  make  trial  of,  and 
speaking  their  own  language  with  great  fluency,  an  in- 
stant tnendship  was  brought  about.    N told  them  a 

fictitious  story  of  his  birth-place  being  Bagneres,  a 
small  town  celebrated  for  its  baths,  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees— a  place  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  having  resided  there  for  a  long  time  when 
a  boy,  with  an  uncle  who  went  there  for  the  recovery 
of  bis  health.  Then,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  assuming 
a  liveliness  of  disposition,  singing,  Jaughing,  chatting, 
and  recounting  anecdotes  about  deaiTFrance,  N— ; — be- 
came so  great  a  favorite,  that  at  the  hour  of  relieving 
the  pickets,  they  begged  him  to  accompany  them ;  the 
request  was  of  course  complied  with,  and  be  thus  soon 
passed  through  pickets,  advanced  guards,  Arc,  to  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  minutely  noticing  the  various 
dispositions  made  and  making,  the  numbers,  and  all 
that  could  be  of  service*  Being  fearful  of  committing 
anything  to  paper,  as  the  most  trifling  circumstance,  or 
observation,  might  cause  a  discovery,  with  the  instant 
forfeiture  or  his  life,  and  as  it  would  have  been  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  him  to  carry  a  recollection  of  every 
thing  m  his  mind,  he  resorted  to  a  curious  method  of 
keeping  his  memory  alive.  His  box  contained  three 
separate  compartments,  each  of  which  had  three  divis- 
ions, filled  with  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  tobacco, 
small  packets  of  snufl*,  scents,  soaps,  &c.  One  part  was 
considered  the  main  body,  and  head-quarters;  the 
other  parts  were  designed  to  represent  other  divisions, 
advances,  &c  — in  fact,  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
when  separately  taken  to  pieces,  and  regularly  laid  out, 
they  woald  reprMent  the  object  intended  Maocoretely 


as  could  be  desired.  Thus  did  N— ,  with  his  box 
strapped  before  him,  pass  through  the  whole  French 
army,  mingling  with  the  soldiers  and  officers,  selling 
some  few  of  his  articles,  and  minutely  taking  his  ob- 
servations of  all  that  was  going  forward.  ,  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  placed  in  some  jeopardy ;  being  seated  oa 
the  ground  in  the  evening,  laying  out  his  plans,  an  offi- 
cer passing  observed  him  attentively,  and,  before  he 

was  aware  of  it,  touched  N on  the  shoulder,  asking^ 

him  whether  he  was  trying  his  skill  at  copying  the 
movements  of  an  army,  or  whether  he  intended  enter- 
ing the  service,  and  becoming  a  great  general,  by  study 
and  practice.  N— -  was  at  first  much  alarmed,  but 
finding  the  officer  was  not  particularly  scrutinizing  in 
his  manner,  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  without 
the  least  hesitation  or  apparent  embarrassment,  he  re- 
plied in  so  artless  and  clear  a  way,  as  to  throw  ofl'all 
suspicion,  and  gave  the  officer  an  idea  that  his  intel- 
lects were  rather  ill-calculated  for  a  general  or  any 

post  in  the  army.    N soon  replaced  his  box,  saluted 

the  officer,  and  joined  the  host  of  followers,  of  which 
there  is  never  any  lack  in  such  situations. 

Having  soon  gained  all  the  information  he  wanted, 
he  quitted  the  French  position  by  a  different  route  to 
that  he  had  entered,  stating  his  intention  of  proceeding 
on  hisJGumey  to  Madrid  |  and  making  a  circuit  of  three 
or  four  leagues,  regiined  m  safety  the  advanced  posts 
of  his  own  troops  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  imme- 
diately conducted  by  a  corporal  and  file  of  men  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  guard  to  whom  he  was  en- 
tirely unknown ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could 
not  have  discovered  himself.  He  named  the  gen- 
eral of  his  division,  and  requested  to  be  carried  before 
him.  The  general  welcomed  his  safe  return^  and  af- 
ter some  few  enquiriea,  accompanied  him  himself  to 

the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  N so  fully  and 

ably  explained  every  particular  of  the  enemy's  army, 
and  evinced  so  much  precision  and  clearness,  that  all 

was  completely  understood.    N was  immediately 

recommended  for  captain ;  indeed,  it  was  but  the  just 
reward  of  merit,  in  risking  so  dangerous  a  service  to 
accomplish  an  object  so  invaluable  to  the  commander 
of  an  array,  and  which  he  had  done  with  such  skill. 
N now  repaired  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  brother  officers  with  every  mark  of  sin- 
cere friendship.  The  day  was  occupied  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  attack  at  day-break.  Or- 
ders arrived  at  the  different  posts  in  quick  succession  ; 
all  was  on  the  qui  vtve,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  silence,  the  troops  com- 
menced moving  to  take  up  positions  so  as  to  nieet  more 
advantageously  those  of  tne  enemy,  according  to  the 

report  by  N .    This  at  once  proved  the  value  of  our 

friend's  information:  the  night  was  thus  passed,  all 
anxiously  anticipating  the  result  of  the  morrow,  both  as 
a  body  and  to  themselves  individually.  Alas!  many 
who  were  then  so  reflecting,  on  that  morrow  ceased 
fur  ever  to  think  on  sublunary  things.  At  the  first  dawn 
of  day,  a  rocket  from  the  right  of  the  advance  was 
the  signal  of  attack,  and  quickly  afterward  an  in- 
cessant roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  reverberated 
through  the  air,  and  shook  the  earth.  Now  did  the 
vivid  flashes  send  their  death  mandates  to  many  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier.  The  husband,  father,  son  and  lov- 
er, the  courageous  and  the  coward,  all  alike  fell  without 
distinction ;  foes  and  friends  lay  heaped  together  in  one 
short  minute  in  close  embrace,  at  reft  and  peace  with 
each  other  for  ever.  The  battle  raged  with  the  utmoet 
fury  the  whole  day ;  positions  were  taken  and  retaken  ; 
men  fought  hand  to  hand  till  toward  sunset ;  then  it  was 
that  the  French,  after  struggling  to  the  last,  begaii  a 
rapid  retreat,  leaving  several  hundreds  of  dead  and  dy- 
ing on  the  field,  with  all  their  baggage  and  materiel. 
The  British  troops  triumphantly  entered  the  town :  the 

victory  was  complete.    Thanks  were  due  to  N for 

the  assistance  he  had  afforded  by  his  valuable  informa- 
tion :  but  alas !  fate  ordained  he  should  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  result  of  his  exertions;  he  lived  not  to  en- 
joy the  proud  feeling  the  glory  of  this  day  would  have 

given  him.    When  the  returns  were  sent  in,  poor  N 

was  among  the  killed,  and  by  inquiries  in  the  regiment, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  fought  nobly  during  al- 
most the  whole  day,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  close 
of  it  that  the  fatal  bullet  carried  its  billet.  Thus  ended 
the  short  but  brilliant  career  of  one  alike  distinguished 
as  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  as  he  was  for  his  pri- 
vate Tirtaee.    Peaoe  to  his  manes ! 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught ;       And  how  to  draw  the  piotnre  of  a  thought. 


CLAUDE   GUEUX. 

BY  VICTOB.  HUGO. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  man  bv  the  name  of 
tDlaode  Gueuz,  a  poorartizan,  was  living  in  Paris;  he 
had  with  him  a  girl  who  was  his  mistress,  and  a  child 
by  this  girl.  I  tell  things  as  they  were,  leaving  the 
readevto  g^ather  the  moral  for  himself,  as  the  facts  of 
my  story  bring  it  before  him.  The  artizan  was  skilful, 
quick,  mtelligent,  very  ill-treated  by  education— very 
well-treated  by  nature— able  to  think,  but  not  to  reaa. 
One  winter  his  work  failed  him— there  was  neither  fire 
nor  food  in  his  garret— the  man,  the  girl  and  the  child 
were  cold  and  hungry  ;  he  committed  a  theft ;  I  know 
not  what  he  stole,  or  whence  he  stole  it ;  1  only  know 
that  the  consequences  of  this  theft  were,  three  days* 
food  and  tire  to  the  girl  and  the  child,  and  five  years  of 
imprisonment  to  the  man. 

He  was  sent  to  undergo  his  sentence  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  Clairvaux— an  abbey  changed  into  a  jail— 
a  cell  changed  into  a  prison-cage— an  altar  changed  into 
a  pillory.  When  we  speak  of  change,  it  is  thus  that 
certain  persons  understand  and  execute  it— such  m 
meaning  do  they  give  to  the  word. 

To  proceed.  When  arrived  there,  he  was  placed  in 
tL  dungeon  at  night,  and  in  a  workshop  by  day.  I  have 
no  Quarrel  with  the  work-shop  ^ 

Claude  Gueux,  latrly  an  honeR  man,  now  and  hence- 
forth a  thief,  was  dignified  and  grave  in  appearance ; 
"his  high  forehead  was  already  wrinkled,  though  he  was 
millvoung;  some  gray  lines  lurked  among  the  black 
and  bushy  tufts  of  his  hair;  his  eye  was  soft,  and  bu- 
ried deep  beneath  his  loftv  and  well-turned  eye-brows; 
his  nostrils  were  open;  nis  chin  advancing;  his  lip 
-scornful :  it  was  a  fine  head ;  we  shall  sec  what  society 
made  of  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  more  frequent  gestures ; 
.somewhat  imperious  in  his  whole  manner,  and  one  to 
make  himself  obeyed ;  of  a  melancholy  air— rather  se- 
rious than  suffering ;  for  all  that,  he  hadsuffend  enough. 

lo  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  there  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  work-rooms— a  kind  of  functionary  pecu- 
liar to  prisons—who  combined  in  himself  the  oflicesof 
4nmkey  and  tradesman,  who  would  at  the  same  timeis- 
Bue  an  order  to  the  workman  and  threaten  the  prisoner, 
put  tools  in  his  hands  and  irons  on  his  feet.  This  man 
was  a  variety  of  bis  own  species:  a  man  peremptory, 
tyranical,  governed  by  his  fancies,  holding  tight  the 
reiris  of  his  authority ;  and  yet  on  occasion  a  boon  com- 

E anion,  jovial,  and  condescending  to  a  joke— rather 
ard  than  firm — reasoning  with  no  one,  not  even  him- 
self—«  good  father,  and  doubtless  a  ^ood  husband,  (a 
'*"•"  **"  *he  way,  and  not  a  virtue,)  m  short,  evil,  but 
The  pnnciple,  the  diagonal  line  of  this  man's 


duty,  by  the  wav, 
tbad. 


character,  was  obstinacy:  he^was  proud  of  it,  and 
therein  compared  himaelt  to  Napoleon:  when  he  had 
oncd 'fixed  what  he  called  hU  wiU^  upon  an  at»urdity, 
he  went  to  its  fartherest  length,  holding  his  head  high, 
and  despmng  all  obstacles.  Such  violence  of  purpose, 
friihout  reason,  is  only  folly  tied  to  the  tail  of  brute 
force,  and  serving  to  lengthen  it.  For  the  most  part, 
•whenever  a  catastrophe,  whether  public  or  private, 
happens  among  men,  if  we  look  beneath  the  rubbish 
with  which  it  strews  the  earth,  to  find  in  what  manner 
the  fallen  fabric  had  been  propped,  we  shall,  with  rare 
exceptions,  discover  it  to  have  been  blindly  put  together 
by  a  weak  and  obstinate  man,  trusting  and  admiring 
lumself  implicitly.  Many  of  the  smaller  of  these  fatal- 
ities pass  in  the  world  for  providences.  Such  was  be 
who  was  the  director  of  the  work-rooms  in  the  central 
pri?on  of  Clairvaux ;  such  was  the  stone  with  which 
society  daily  struck  its  prisoners  to  draw  sparks  from 
them.  The  sparks  which  such  stones  draw  from  such 
ffiets,  of^en  kindle  conflagrations. 

We  have  said  that,  once  having  arrived  At  Clairvstur, 
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Clande  Gueux  was  classed  in  a  work-room,  and  kept  to 
hard  labor.  The  director  became  acquainted  with  himy 
perceived  that  he  worked  well,  and  treated  him  accord- 
ingly ;  it  even  appeared  that  one  day,  being  in  a  good 
humor,  and  seeing  Claude  very  sad— for  he  was  always 
thinking  upon  her  whom  he  called  his  wife— he  told 
him,  by  way  of  amusing  as  well  as  consoling  him,  that 
the  unfortunate  creature  had  become  a  woman  of  the 
town.  Claude  asked  coldly  what  had  t>ecome  of  the 
child?    He  did  not  know. 

In  a  short  time  Claude  found  the  prison  air  natural  to 
hira,  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten  every  thing;  a 
certain  severe  serenity,  which  belonged  to  his  charao* 
ter,  resumed  its  mastery. 

In  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  singular  ascend* 
ancy  over  all  his  companions,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  silent 
agreement,  and  without  any  one  knowing  wherefore, 
not  even  himself;  all  these  men  consulted  him,  listen- 
ed to  him,  admired  and  imitated  him  (the  last  iK>int  to 
which  admiration  can  mount  )  It  was  no  slight  glory 
to  be  obeyed  by  all  these  lawless  natures;  the  empire 
had  come  to  him  without  his  seeking ;  it  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  respect  with  which  they  beheld  him. 
The  eye  of  a  man  is  a  window,  through  which  may  be 
seen  the  thoughts  which  enter  into  and  issue  from  his 
heart. 

Place  an  individual  who  posstesses  ideas  among  those 
who  do  not :  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  and  by  a  law 
of  irresistible  attraction,  all  their  misty  minds  shall 
draw  together  with  humility  and  reverence  round  his 
illuminated  one.  There  are  men  who  are  iron,  and 
there  are  men  who  are  loadstone:  Claude  was  load- 
stone. 

In  less  than  three  months,  he  had  become  the  soul, 
the  law,  the  order  of  the  work  room ;  he  was  the  dial, 
concentrating  all  rays;  he  must  even  himself  have 
sometimes  doubted  whether  he  were  king  or  prisoner; 
it  was  the  captivity  of  a  pope  among  his  cardinals. 

By  as  natural  a  reaction,  accomplished  step  by  step, 
as  he  was  loved  by  the  prisoners,  so  he  was  detested  by 
the  jailors:  it  ia  always  thus;  popularity  cannot  exist 
without  disfavor;  the  love  of  the  daves  is  always  ex- 
ceeded on  degree  by  the  hate  of  the  roasters. 

Claude  was,  by  his  particular  oreanization,  a  great 
eater;  his  stomach  was  so  formed,  that  food  enough 
for  two  common  men  would  hardly  have  sufficed  for 
his  nourishment.  M.  de  Cotadilla  had  one  of  these 
large  appetites,  and  laughed  at  it;  but  that  which  is  a 
cause  ot  gaiety  for  a  S|>anish  grandee,  with  his  hve 
hundred  thousand  sheep,  is  a  heavy  charge  to  an  arti- 
zan, and  a  misfortune  to  a  iirisoner.  _.    j    i,  j 

Claude  Gueux,  free,  in  his  own  loft,  worked  all  daj, 
earned  hisfour  pounds  of  bread,  and  are  it;  in  his  pris- 
on, he  worked  all  dav,  and.  for  his  pains,  received  one 
pourd  and  a  half  of  bread  and  four  ounces  of  meatr 
the  ration  admits  of  no  change.  Claude  was  therefore 
constantly  hungry  while  in  the  prison  of  Clairvaux ;  he 
was  hungry,  and  no  more ;  he  did*  not  epeak  of  it,  be- 
cause it  was  not  his  nature  so  to  do. 

One  day,  Claude,  after  devouring  his  scanty  pittance, 
had  returned  to  his  work,  thinking  to  cheat  his  hunger 
by  it;  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  wjtre  eapng  cheerily. 
A  young  man,  pale,  fair  and  feeble-looking,  came  and 
placed  himself  near  him :  he  held  in  his  hand  his  ration, 
as  yet  untouched,  and  a  knife:  he  remained  in  that  sit- 
uation, with  the  air  of  one  who  would  speak,  and  dares 
not.  The  sight  of  the  man  and  his  bread  and  meat  an- 
noyed Claude :  "  What  do  you  want  t'*  said  he,  rude- 
ly.  "  That  you  would  do  me  a  service,**  said  the  young 
man.  timidly.  "  What  T '  ^plied  Claude.  "  That  you 
would  help  me  eat  this?  it  is  too  much  for  me. *^  A 
tear  stood  in  the  proud  eye  of  Claude ;  he  took  the 
knife,  divided  the  young  man's  ration  into  two  equal 
parts,  took  one  of  them,  and  began  eating.  *  Thank 
you/'  said  the  young  man :  *'  if  yott  hke,  we  sbtll  share 
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togeiher  every  day."  **  What  is  your  name  t"  said 
Claude.  "  Albin."  **  Wherefore  are  you  here  V*  "1 
have  committed  a  theft."  **  And  I,  too,"  said  Claude. 
Henceforth  they  did  thus  share  tojgether  everv  day. 
Claude  Gueui  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  but 
mt  times  he  appeared  fifty,  so  stem  were  his  thoughts 
usually.  Albm  was  twenty ;  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  seventeen,  so  much  innocence  was  there  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  thief.  A  strict  friendship  was  knit  up 
between  the  two,  rather  of  father  to  son  than  brother 
to  brother,  Albin  being  still  almost  a  cbild^  Claude  al- 
Temdy  nearly  an  old  man.  They  wrought  m  the  same 
work-room— they  slept  under  the  same  vault— they 
walked  in  the  same  airing-ground— they  ate  of  the 
same  bread.  Each  of  thrse  two  friends  was  the  uni- 
verse to  the  other— it  would  seem  that  they  were  happv. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  director  of  the  work- 
rooms. This  man,  who  was  abhorred  by  the  prisoners, 
was  often  obliged,  in  order  to  enforce  obeaic  nee,  to 
have  recourse  to  Claude  Gueux,  who  was  beloved  by 
them.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  the  question 
was^  how  to  put  down  a  rebellion  or  a  tumult,  the  an- 
thonty  without  title  of  Claude  Gueux  bad  given  a  pow- 
erful aid  to  the  official  authority  of  the  director :  in 
Bhort,  to  restrain  the  prisoners,  ten  words  from  nim 
were  as  good  as  ten  gen-d*arms.  Claude  had  many 
timet  rendered  this  service  to  the  director,  wherefore 
the  Litter  detested  him  cordially.  He  wasjealootof 
this  thief;  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  secret, 
envious,  iroplaoable  hatred  against  Claude— the  hate  (»t 
a  titular  for  m  real  sovereign— of  a  temporal  against 
■piritual  power:  these  are  the  worst  of  all  hatreds. 

Claude  loved  Albin  greatly,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  directors:  one  morning  when  the  turn- 
keys were  leading  their  prisoners  two  by  two  from  their 
dormitory  to  the  work-room,  one  of  them  called  Albin, 
who  was  by  the  side  of  Claude,  and  informed  him  that 
the  director  asked  for  him.  "What  does  he  want 
with  yon  1**  said  Claude.  '*  I  do  not  koow/'  rt^plied 
the  other.    The  tarn-key  took  Albin  away. 

The  morniM;  passed;  Albin  did  not  return  to  the 
work-room.  When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  Claude 
expected  that  he  should  rejoin  Albin  is  the  airing- 
ground  ;  but  no  Albin  was  there.  He  returned  into  the 
work-room ;  still  Albin  did  not  make  his  appearance.— 
So  passed  the  day.  At  night,  when  the  prisoners  were 
removed  to  their  dormitory,  Claude  looked  about  for 
Albin,  but  could  not  see  him.  It  would  seem  that  he 
must  have  suffered  much  at  that  moment,  for  he  ad- 
dressed the  turnkey— a  thing  which  he  had  never  done 
before—*'  Is  Albin  sick  V*  was  his  question.  "  No,** 
replied  the  turnkey.  **  Whv  is  it  then,  that  he  has  not 
made  bis  appearance,  to-davl*'  **Ah!**  replied  the 
turnkey,  earelessly,  "  they  nave  put  him  in  another 
ward.*'  The  witnesses  who  deposed  to  these  facts  at  a 
later  period,  remarked,  that,  at  this  answer,  Claude's 
hand,  in  which  was  a  lightea  candle,  trembled  a  little. 
He  again  asked,  calmly,  "  Whose  order  was  this  r*- 

The  turnkey  said,  **  Monsieur  D V."    The  name  of 

the  director  of  the  work-rooms  was  D . 

The  next  day  went  by,  like  the  last,  but  no  Albin. 
That  evening,  when  the  day's  work  was  ended,  the 

director.  Monsieur  D ,  came  to  make  his  usual  round 

of  inspection.  As  soon  as  Claude  saw  him,  he  took  off 
his  cap  of  coarse  wool,  buttoned  his  grey  vest,  sad  live- 
ry of  Clairvaux,  (it  is  a  principle  in  prisons,  that  a  vest, 
respectfully  buttoned,  bespeaks  the  favor  of  the  superior 
officers,)  and  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  his  bench, 
waiting  till  the  director  came  by.  He  passed.  "Sir," 
said  Claude.  The  director  stopped,  and  turned  half 
round.  "  Sir,"  said  Claude, "  is  it  true  that  Albin's 
ward  has  been  changed  1"  "  Yes,"  returned  the  di- 
rector. *•  Sir,"  continued  Claude.  "  I  cannot  live  with- 
out Albin :  you  know  that  with  the  ration  of  the  house 
I  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  that  Albin  shared  his 
bread  with  me."  "  That  was  his  business,'*  replied  the 
director.  **  Sir,  are  there  no  means  of  getting  Albin  re- 
placed in  the  same  ward  as  mvself  r*  •*  Impossible !  it 
18  so  decided."  '*  By  whom  ?'  "  By  myself.'*  "  Mon- 
sieur D ,  the  question  is  my  life  and  death,  and  it 

depends  urjonyou."  **  I  never  revoke  my  decisions," 
'*  Sir,'*  is  it  because  I  have  given  you  any  ofience ''  '— 
«  None."  "  In  that  case,*'  said  Claude,  '*  why  do  you 
separate  me  from  Albin  T*  "/t  is  my  W//,'^  said  the 
director.    With  this  explanation,  he  went  his  way. 

Claude  stooped  his  head,  and  made  no  answer.  Poor 
cased  lion,  from  whom  they  had  taken  his  dog '. 


We  are  obligf  d  to  confesii,  that  ihe  grief  ot  this  sepa- 
ration in  no  way  changed  the  prisoner's  almost  disease* 
of  voracitv.  Nor  was  he,  in  other  lefpects,  obviously 
altered.  He  did  not  Fpeak  of  Albin  to  any  of  his  com- 
rades. He  walked  alone  in  the  airing-ground,  in  the- 
hours  of  recreation,  and  sufiered  hunger— nothing  more. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  knew  him  well,  remarked- 
something  of  a  sinister  and  sombre  expression,  which 
daily  overspread  his  countenance  more  and  more.  In 
other  respects  he  was  gentler  than  ever.  Many  wished 
to  fhare  their  ration  with  him  ;  he  refused  with  a  fmile. 

Every  evening,  after  the  explanation  which  the.  di- 
rector had  given  him,  he  committed  a  sort  of  folly, 
wliitbi  in  so  grave  a  man  was  astonishing. ,  At  the 
moment  when  the  director,  in  the  progress  ofhis  habit- 
ual duty,  passed  by  Glanders  working-frame,  he  would 
nisc  his  eyes,  gaze  steadily  upon  him,  and  then  address 
to  him,  in  a  tone  full  of  distress  and  anger,  combining: 
at  once  menace  and  supplication,  these  two  words 
only :  "  And  Albin .'"  The  director  would  either  ap- 
pear not  to  hear,  or  pass  on,  shrun'ug  his  shoulders. 

He  was  wrong.  It  became  evident  to  all  the  lookers- 
on  of  these  strange  scenes,  that  Claude  was  inwardly 
determined  on  some  step.  All  the  prison  awaited  with 
anxietv  the  result  of  this  strife  between  obstinacy  and 
resolution.  ,    _  ^,     ,       .,  .     .     j. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  once  Claude  said  to  the  di- 
rector, **  Listen,  sir ;  give  me  back  my  comrade ;  yo» 
will  do  well  to  do  it,  I  assure  you.    Take  notice  that  £ 

Another  time,  one  Sunday,  when  he  had  remained 
in  the  airim^-ground  for  many  hours  m  the  same  atti- 
tude, seated  on  a  stone,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  forehead  buried  in  his  bands,  the  convict  F^iUette 
approached  him,  and  cried  out.  laughing,  "  What  the 
devil  art  thou  about  there,  Claude  ?"  Claude  raised? 
his  head  slowly,  and  said,  *'JamjUtiMeinjudgm€fU!!^ 
At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  26ih  of  October,  1881, 
at  the  moment  when  the  director  was  making  bis 
round,  Claude  crushed  under  bis  foot  a  w^atch-glass,. 
which  he  bad  that  mominf  found  in  the  corridor.  Tbo 
director  inquired  whence  the  noise  proceeded  1  "  It  is 
nothins,**  said  Claude,  "itisi,  M.  le  D'lrecleurt  give 
me  back  my  comrade.".  "Imiwasible!*' said  his  mas- 
ter.  **  It  must  be  done,  though,*'  said  Claude,  in  a  low 
and  steady  voice  ;  and  looking  the  director  full  in  ibo^ 
face,  added,  "Reflect:  this  is  the  25th  of  October ;  I 
give  you  till  Ihe  4th  of  November."       . 

A  turnkey  made  the  remark  to  Monsieur  D— —•  that 
Claude  threatened  him,  and  that  it  was  a  case  for  soli- 
tary confinement.  "  No,  nothing  of  the  kind,*'  saitf 
the  director,  with  a  disdainful  smde,  "  we  must  be  gen- 
tle with  these  sort  of  people."   . 

On  the  morrow,  the  convict  Pemot  approached 
Claude,  who  walked  by  himself,  melancholy,  leavinr 
ih*»  other  prisoners  to  bask  in  a  |)atch  of  sunshine  at  the 
further  comer  of  the  court :  "  What  now  Claude  1 
What  art  thinking  of!  thou  seemest  sad.*'  "I»i» 
afraid,**  said  Claude,  "  that  some  misfortune  will  hap- 
pen soon  to  this  gentle  M  D; —  ** 

There  are  nine  full  days  from  the  25th  of  October  to 
the  4th  of  November.  Claude  did  not  let  one  pass- 
without  gravely  warning  the  director  of  the  state,  more- 
and  more  miserable,  in  which  the  disappearance  of  Al- 
bin had  placed  him.  The  director,  worn  out,  sentenced 
him  to  four  and  twenty  hours*  solitary  confinement,, 
because  his  prayer  was  loo  like  s  demand.  This  wae^ 
all  Claude  obtained.  ,  .     ,     ^     , .    ^       ^,     , 

The  4th  of  November  arrived.  On  this  day,  Claude 
arose  with  such  a  serene  countenance  as  he  had  not 

worn  since  the  day  when  the  derision  of  M  D had 

separated  him  from  hii  friend.  When  risen,  he  search- 
ed in  a  white  wooden  box  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  and  contained  his  few  possessions,  and  drew 
from  thence  a  pair  of  sempstress*  scissors.  These,  with 
sn  odd  volume  of  "  Emile,"  were  all  that  remained  to 
him  of  the  woman  he  had  loved— of  the  mother  ofhis. 
child— of  his  happv  home  of  other  days:  two  articles 
totally  useless  to  Claude ;  the  scissors  could  only  be  of 
service  to  a  woman— the  book  to  a  lettered  person. — 
Claude  could  neither  sew  nor  read. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  traversing  the  old  cloister,, 
desecrated  and  blanched,  which  serves  as  the  winter 
walk  for  the  prisoners,  he  approached  the  convict  Fer- 
rari, who  was  looking^  with  attention  at  the  enorrooo* 
bars  of  a  window.  Claude  was  holding  the  little  pair 
ofeciaors  in  his  hand;  he  showed  them  toFerrsri, 
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Id 


■^yioSi  '*  To-night  I  will  divide  thoae  bars  with  these 
aei^sore.'* 
Ferrari  laughed  incredulously  *  Claude  joined  him. 
That  morning  he  worked  with  more  zeal  than  usual— 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  He  appeared  to  at- 
tach a  certain  importance  to  completing  that  morning  a 
straw  hat,  for  which  M.  Dressier,  an  honest  bourgcoise 
of  Troyes,  had  paid  him  beforehand. 

A  little  past  noon  he  went  down  on  some  pretext  or 
other  to  the  joiner*s  work-shop,  on  the  ground  floor, 
under  the  story  in  which  was  his  own.  Claude  was 
beloved  there,  as  everywhere  else :  but  he  entered  it 
seldom.  Thus  it  was,  "Stop!  here^s  Claude!"  They 
got  round  him ;  it  was  a  perfect  holiday.  He  cast  a 
quick  glance  round  tie  room.  Not  one  of  the  over- 
lookers was  there.  "  Who  has  a  hatchet  to  lend  me  ?" 
said  he.  "  What  to  do  V*  was  the  inquiry.  **  Kill  the 
director  of  the  work-rooms.'*  Thev  offered  him  manv 
to  choote  from;  He  took  the  smallest  of  those  whicn 
were  very  sharp,  hid  it  in  his  trousers,  and  went  out.— 
There  were  twenty-seven  prisoners  in  that  room.  He 
had  not  desired  them  to  keep  his  secret :  they  all  kept 
it.  They  did  not  even  talk  of  it  among  themselves. 
Every  one  separately  awaited  the  result.  The  thing 
was  straightforward— terribly  simple.  Claude  could 
neither  be  counselled  nor  denounced. 

An  hour  afterward  he  approached  a  convict  sixteen 
years  old,  who  was  lounging  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
and  advised  him  to  learn  to  read.  At  this  moment,  the 
prisoner  Paillette  spoke  to  Claude,  and  asked  him  what 
the  devil  he  was  hiding  there  in  his  trousers.  "  It  is  a 
hatchet,**  said  Claude,  "to  kill  Monsieur  D to- 
night; can  you  see  it?'  "A little,"  answered  Pail- 
lette. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  as  usual.  At  seven  o'clock 
at  night  the  prisoners  were  shut  up,  each  division  io  the 
ward-room  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  overlook- 
en  went  out,  as  it  appears  was  the  custom,  not  to  re- 
turn till  after  the  director's  visit.  Claude  was  locked 
in  with  his  companions  like  the  rest. 
Then  there  passed  in  this  work-room  an  extraordinary 
scene  ;  one  not  without  majesty  and  awe— the  only  one 
of  the  kind  which  is  to  be  told  in  this  sCory.  There 
were  there  (according  to  the  judiciary  deposition  after- 
wards made)  four  and  twenty  thieves,  including  Claude. 
As  soon  as  the  OTerlookers  had  left  them  alone,  Claude 
stook  npon  a  bench,  and  announced  to  all  the  room  that 
he  had  something  to  say.    There  was  silence. 

Then  Claude  raised  his  voice  and  said,  *'  Ton  all 
know  that  Albin  was  my  brother.  Here  theT  do  not 
give  me  enough  to  eat ;  even  with  the  bread  which  I 
can  buy  with  the  little  I  earn,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Albin 
rtiared  nis  ration  with  me.  I  loved  him  at  first  because 
he  fed  me ;  then,  bcanse  he  loved  me.    The    director, 

Monsieur  D ,  separated  us;    our  being  together 

could  be  nothing  wrong,  but  he  is  a  hard-hearted  man, 
who  enjoys  tormenting  others.  I  have  asked  him  for 
Albin  back  again.  You  have  heard  me.  He  will  not 
do  it.  I  gave  him  till  the  4th  of  November  to  restore 
Albin  to  me.  He  ordered  me  into  solitary  confinement 
for  telling  him  so.  I,  during  this  time  have  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him,  and  condemned  him  to  death.  We 
are  now  at  the  4th  of  November.  In  two  hours  he  will 
come  to  make  his  round.  I  warn  yon  that  I  am  about 
to  kill  him.    Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  matter.'" 

All  continued  silent. 

He  went  on :  he  spoke  (so  it  aiipears}  with  a  peculiar 
eloquence  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  declared  that 
he  knew  he  was  about  to  do  a  violent  deed,  but  could 
not  think  it  wrong*  He  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
his  three  and  twenty  listenere.  He  was  placed  in  a 
croel  extremity ;  the  necessity  of  doing  justice  to  him- 
self was  a  strait  into  which  every  man  finds  himself 
driven  at  one  time  or  other ;  he  could  not,  in  truth,  take 
the  director's  life  without  giving  his  own  for  it,*but  it  was 
right  to  give  his  life  for  a  just  end.  He  had  thought 
deeply  on  the  matter,  and  that  alone,  for  two  months : 
he  believed  he  was  not  carried  away  by  passion,  but  if 
it  were  so,  he  trusted  they  would  warn  him.  He  bon- 
•stly  submitted  his  reasons  to  thejnet  men  whom  he 

addressed.    He  was  about  to  kill  Monsieur  D ;  but 

it  any  one  had  any  objection  to  make,  he  was  ready 
to  hear  it. 

One  voice  alone  was  raised  to  say  that  before  killing 
tiie  director,  Claude  oughtto  make  one  last  attempt  to 
•often  him.         .,^    ^     ^^,     .„  ^ 

"  It  is  fair,"  said  Claude,  "  I  will  do  so." 


The  great  clock  struck  Xh*i  hour— it  was  eight.  The 
director  would  make  his  appearance  at  nine. 

No  sooner  had  this  extraordinary  court  of  appeal  rat- 
ified the  sentence  he  had  submitted  to  it,  than  Claude 
resumed  bis  former  serenity.  He  placed  upon  the  table 
all  the  linen  and  garments  he  possessed,  the  scanty 
property  of  a  prisoner,  and  calling  to  him,  one  after  the 
other,  those  of  his  companions  whom  he  loved  best 
after  Albin,  he  divided  all  among  them.  He  only  kept 
the  little  nair  of  scissore.  Then  lie  embraced  them  all. 
Some  of  ttiem  wept :  upon  these  he  smiled. 

There  were  moments  in  this  last  hour,  when  he  chat- 
ted with  so  much  tranquility,  and  even  gaiety,  that 
many  of  his  comrades  inwardly  hoped,  as  they  after- 
ward declared,  that  he  might  perhaps  abandon  his  res- 
olution. He  even  once  amused  himself  with  extin- 
guishing one  of  the  few  candles  which  lighted  the  work- 
room, by  blowing  through  his  nostrils ;  for  he  had  vut 
gar  habits,  which  deranged  his  natural  dignity  oftener 
than  they  should  have  done.  ^  There  were  times  when 
he  could  do  nothing  which  did  not  smack  of  the  ken- 
nels of  Paris. 

He  perceived  a  youn^  convict  who  was  pale,  who 
was  gazing  upon  him  with  fixed  eyes,  and  tremoUng, 
doubtless  from  expectation  of  what  ne  was  about  to 
witness.  "  Come,  courage,  young  man,"  said  Claude 
to  him,  softly ;  "  it  will  be  only  the  work  of  a  moment." 

When  he  had  distributed  all  his  yoods,  made  all  bis 
adieus,  pressed  all  their  hands,  he  interrupted  the  rrsU 
less  whisperings  which  were  heard  here  and  there  in  the 
dim  comera  of  the  work-room,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  return  to  their  labors ;  all  obeyed  him  in 
silence. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  passed  was  an  oblong 
hall,  a  parallelogram,  lighted  with  windows  on  its  two 
longer  sides,  with  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  room.  The  working-frames  were 
ranged  on  each  side  near  the  windows,  the  benches 
touching  the  wall  at  right  angles,  and  the  space  left  free 
between  the  two  rows  of  frames  formed  a  sort  of  sTe* 
nue,  which  went  straight  from  one  door  to  the  other, 
crossing  the  hall  entirely.  It  was  this  which  the  di- 
rector traversed  in  making  his  inspection ;  he  was  to 
enter  at  the  south  door,  and  go  out  by  the  north,  after 
having  looked  at  the  workmen  on  the  right  and  left. 
Commonly  he  passed  through  quickly  and  without  stop- 
Claude  had  reseated  himself  on  his  bench,  and  had 
betaken  himself  to  his  work,  as  James  Clement  betook 
himself  to  his  prayers. 

All  were  io  expectation — the  moment  anpmached — 
on  a  sudden  they  heard  the  clock  strike— Claude  said, 
*•  It  is  the  last  quarter."  Then  he  rose,  crossed  gravely 
a  part  of  the  hall,  and  placed  himself  leaning  on  his  el- 
bow  on  the  first  frame  on  the  left-hand  side,  close  to 
the  door  of  entrance ;  his  countenance  was  perfectly 
caTm  snd  benign » 

Nine^  o'clcuk  el  ruck— the  door  opened— the  director 
came  in. 

At  that  moment  thr  silence  of  the  work-room  was  as 
of  a  chttmber  full  oferatues. 

The  director  alofie  was  as  usoal :  he  entered  with  bis 
jnvial,  self'i!iatidied  and  stubborn  air  without  aoticioc 
Claude,  who  wa?  f^ti^ndiof  at  the  left  side  of  the  door» 
his  ri^ht  Unnd  hidden  in  histrowsers,  ao^.pafsiog  rapid- 
ly by  ih^.  (s^me^,  tossing  his  head,  mumbling  his  wordi^ 
add  caetinf^  his  fflancc,  which  was  law,  here  and  there, 
not  fv^rcpiving  m»(  the  eyes  of  all  who  surrounded  him 
WFf«  ^KPd  upon  him  as  upon  a  fearful  phantom.  On  a 
^Dddt-n  he  turned  sharply  round,  surprised  to  hear  a  step 
behind  liim 

h  was  Claude,  who  for  some  instants  followed  him  in 

"What  art  thou  about  there?*'  said  the  director ; 
'*  what  makes  thee  not  in  thy  place  T' 

Claiufe  Gueux  answered  remectfully,  "Because  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  M.  le  Directeur." 

"What  about T" 

"  Concerning  Albin." 

"Still  Albin !"  exclaimed  the  director. 

"Always!"  replied  Claude. 

'*Be  quiet,"  said  the  director,  walkiof  on  again; 
'*  thou  art  not  content,  then,  with  thy  foor  and  twenty 
houre  of  solitary  confinement." 

Claude  followed  him-*"H.  le  Directsnr,  give  me 
back  my  comrade." 

"ImposBible." 
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answered  the  director. 


*'  M  le  Direcieur,**  said  Claude,  m  a  tone  which 
might  have  softened  a  fiend,  "  I  entreat  you  restore  Al- 
bin  to  me.  You  shall  see  how  well  I  work.  To  you, 
who  are  free,  it  is  no  matter— you  do  not  know  what 
the  worth  of  a  friend  is ;  but  I  have  only  the  four  walls 
of  my  prison.  You  can  come  and  go— I  have  nothing 
but  Albin— «ive  him  back  to  me  Albin  fed  me— you 
know  it  well.  It  will  only  cost  you  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing yes:  what  can  it  be  to  you  that  there  should  be  m 
the  same  room  one  man  called  Claude  Gueux,  and  an- 
other called  Albin  1  for  the  thing  is  simply  that.  M.  le 
Directeur,  good  Monsieur  D ,  1  beseech  you  ear- 
nestly for  heaven's  sake." 

Claude  had  probably  never  before  said  so  much  at 
one  lime  to  a  jailor :  exhausted^  with  the  eflbrt,  he 
paused.  The  director  replied,  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, "  Impossible— I  have  said  it:  speak  to  me  no  more 
about  it — you  wear  me  out." 

Then,  as  if  iu  a  hurry,  hp  stepped  on  more  quickly. 
Claude  following.  Thus  speaking,  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  exit;  the  prisoners  looked  after  them,  and 
listened  breathlessly.        ' 

Claude  gently  touched  the  director's  arm.  "  At  least 
l«t  me  know  why  I  am  condemned  to  death— tell  me 
whv  you  have  separated  him  from  me  " 

*' I  have  told  you,"  answered  the 
my  willV 

He  turned  his  back  upon  Claude,  and  was  about  to 
take  hold  of  the  latch  of  the  door. 

On  this  answer,  Claude  had  retreated  a  step— the  as- 
sembled statutes  who  were  there,  saw  him  bring  out  his 
right  hand,  and  the  hatchet  with  it— it  was  raised,  and 
ere  the  victim  could  uiter  one  cry,  three  blow^,  one 
upon  the  other,  had  cleft  his  skull.  At  the  moment 
when  he  fell  back,  a  fourth  blow  laid  his  face  open; 
then,  as  if  his  frenzv,  once  let  loose,  could  not  stop, 
Claude  struck  a  fifth  blow :  'twas  useless — he  was  dead. 

**N  ow  for  the  other!"  cried  the  murderer,  and  threw 
away  ithe  hatchet.  That  other  was  himself.  They 
saw  h  m  draw  from  his  bosom  a  small  pair  of  scis«»ors, 
and  before  any  one  could  attempt  to  hinder  him,  bury 
the  m  in  his  breast.  The  blade  was  too  short  to  pene- 
frate.  He  struck  them  in  again  and  again,  as  many  as 
twenty  times.  **  Accursed  heart !  cannot  I  then  reach 
yo'H     and  finally  fell  in  a  dead  swoon,  bathed  in  blood. 

Which  of  these  men  was  the  victim  of  the  other? 

When  Claude  returned  to  consciousness,  well  attend- 
ed ,  his  wounds  carefully  bandaged;  some  good  Sisters 
ofOliarity  were  about  his  pillow,  and  more  than  one 
magistrate,  who  asked  him,  with  the  appearance  of 
gr-'at  interest,  "  Arc  you  better  V* 

.He  had  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  but  the  scissors 
iKi  h  which  h3  had  wounded  himself  had  done  their  du- 
ty ill— none  of  the  wounds  were  dangerous. 

The  examinations  commenced.  They  asked  him  if 
it  were  he  who  killed  the  director  of  the  work-rooms 
atClairvdUx.  He  replied,  "It  was."  They  asked  him 
why  he  had  done  it.    He  answered.    "  //  wai  his  wi/l.** 

After  this,  the  wound  festered.  He  was  seized  with  a 
severe  fever,  of  which  he  only  did  not  die.  November, 
December,  January  and  February,  went  over  in  recov- 
ering him  and  preparing  for  his  trial— physicians  and 
judges  alike  made  him  the  object  of  their  care— the  for- 
mer healed  his  wounds,  the  fatter  made  ready  his  scaf- 
fold. To  b»  brief,  on  the  10th  March,  1832^  he  appear- 
ed, bemg  perfectly  cured,  before  the  Assize  Court  at 
Troves.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  could  at- 
tend, were  present. 

Claude  made  a  good  apnearance  before  the  Court ;  he 
liad  been  carefuUv  shaved,  his  head  was  bare— he  was 
dressed  in  the  sad  prison  livery  of  Clairvaux,  of  two 
shades  of  grey. 

The  King's  Advocate  had  crowded  the  hall  with  all 
ibe  bayonets  ol  the  province,  "  To  keep  in,»»  as  he  in- 
fbrmea  the  sj^ectators,  "the  wretches  who  would  figure 
as  witnesses  in  this  matter." 

When  the  trial  was  entered  upon,  a  singular  difficulty 
presented  itself.  Not  any  of  the  witnesses  of  the  events 
of  the  4th  of  November,  would  make  a  deposition 
against  Claude.  The  President  threatened  them  with 
his  discretionary  power  in  vain.  Claude  then  com- 
manded them  to  give  evidence.  All  their  tongues  were 
loosed.    They  related  what  they  had  seen. 

Claude  listened  with  profound  attention.  When  one 
of  them,  out  of  forgetfulness,  or  affection  for  him,  omii- 
tep  some  of  the  circumstances  chargeable  upon  the  ac- 
oosed,  Claude  supplied  ihem.    By  this  means,  the  chtiin 


of  facts  which  we  have  related,  was  uolbided  before 
the  Court.  ^  .     «. 

There  was  one  monnent  when  some  of  the  females 

C resent  wepi.  The  buissier  summoned  the  convict  Al- 
in.  It  was  his  turn  to  come  forward.  He  entered* 
staggering  with  emotion,— he  wept.  The  gen-d'armes 
could  not  prevent  his  falling  into  the  arms  of  Claude. 
Claude  raised  him,  and  said  with  a  smile  to  the  Kind's 
Advocate,  "  Here  U  a  villain  who  shares  his  bread  with 
those  who  are  hungry."    Then  he  kissed  Albin's  hand* 

The  list  of  witnesses  having  been  gone  through,  the 
King's  Advocate  rose  and  spoke,  in  these  words:  "Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury,  society  would  be  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations, if  public  vengeance  did  not  overtake  such  great 
criminals  as  this  man,  who,  fcc.  &c«" 

Alter  this  memorable  discourse,  Claude's  Advocate 
spoke.  The  pleader  against,  and  the  pleader  for,  made 
each  in  due  order,  the  evolutions  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  make  in  the  arena  which  is  called  a  crim- 
inal court. 

Claude  did  not  think  that  all  was  said.  He  arose  in 
his  turn.  He  snoke  in  a  manner  which  must  have  amaz- 
ed all  the  intelligent  persons  present  on  the  occasion.  It 
appeared  as  if  there  were  more  of  the  orator  than  the 
murderer  in  the  poor  artizan.  He  spoke  in  an  upright 
atitude,  with  a  penetrating  and  well  managed  voice, 
with  an  open,  sincere,  and  steadfast  gaze,  with  a  ges- 
ture almost  always  the  same,  but  full  of  command. 
There  were  moments  in  which  his  genuine  lofty  elo- 
quence stirred  the  crowd  to  a  murmur,  during  which 
Claude  took  breath,  casting  a  bold  gaze  ui>on  the  by- 
standers. Thenagam.  this  man,  who  could  not  read, 
was  as  gentle,  pulishea,  select  in  his  language  as  an  in- 
formed person- at  other  moments,  modest,  measured, 
attentive,  going  step  by  step  over  the  irritating  parts  of 
the  argument,  courteous  to  his  judges.  Once  only,  he 
gave  way  to  a  bur^t  of  passion :  the  King's  Advocate 
had  proved  in  his  speech,  that  Claude  Gueux  had  assas- 
sinated the  director^  without  any  violence  on  his  part, 
and  consequently  without  provocation. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Claude,  "  I  have  not  been  pro- 
voked! Ah,  yes,  it  is  the  truth -^I  understand  you.  A 
drunken  man  strikes  me  with  his  dagger— 1  kill  him,  I 
have  been  provoked,  you  show  mercy  to  me,  you  send 
me  to  the  gallows.  But  a  man  who  is  not  drunk,  who 
has  his  perfect  reason,  wrings  my  heart  for  four  years, 
humbles  me  for  four  years,  pierces  me  with  a  weapon 
every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute,  in  some  unexi>ec- 
led  point,  for  four  vears !  I  had  a  wife,  for  whose  sake 
I  became  a  thief— he  tortures  me  through  that  wife ; 
a  child  for  whom  I  stole- he  tortures  me  through  that 
child;— I  have  not  bread  enough  to  eat— a  friend  gives 
it  me— he  takes  away  my  friend  and  my  food !  I  ask 
for  my  friend  back— ne  condemns  me  to  solitary  con- 
finement—I  speak  to  him -him  the  spy— respectfully; 
he  answers  me  in  dog's  language.  I  tell  him  I  am  suf- 
fering—he tells  ine  I  wear  him  out.  What  would  you 
then  that  I  should  do  1  I  kill  him.  It  is  well ;  I  am  a 
monster,  I  have  murdered  this  man,  I  have  not  been 
provoked;  you  take  my  life  for  it;  be  it  sol"    *    *    * 

The  debates  being  closed,  the  President  made  his 
impartial  and  luminous  summing  up.  The  results  were 
these:  a  wicked  life— a  wretch  in  purpose -Claude 
Gueux  had  begun  by  living  in  concubinage— he  had  sto- 
len— then  murdered.    All  this  was  true. 

When  the  jurv  were  about  being  conducted  to  their 
apartment,  the  President  asked  the  accused  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  say  upon  the  question  before  them.  ^  "  Lit- 
tle," replied  Claude.  "  Only  this.  I  am  a  thief  and 
assassin— I  have  stolen,  and  have  slain  a  man.  But  why 
have  I  stolen  1  Why  have  1  murdered  1  Add  these 
two  questions  to  the  rest,  gentlemen  of  the  jury" 

After  a  ouarter  of  an  nour's  deliberation,  on  the  part 
of  the  twelve  countrymen  whom  he  had  addressed  as 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Claude  Gueux  was  condemned 
to  death. 

It  is  certain,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  cause,  many 
of  them  had  remarked  that  the  accused  was  called 
Gueux  (beggaff)  which  had  made  a  profound  impression 
uiwnihem. 

Their  decision  was  read  to  Claude,  who  contented 
himself  with  saying,  **  It  is  well,  but  why  has  this  man 
stolen  f  Why  has  ihis  man  murdered  1  These  are 
questions  to  which  they  make  no  answer." 

He  is  carried  back  to  prison.  He  supped  almost 
gaily. 

He  had  no  wish  to  make  an  appeal  against  his  sen- 
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tenee.  One  of  the  Sisters,  who  bad  nursed  him,  en- 
treated him,  with  tears  to  do  so.  He  complied  out  of 
kindness  to  her.  It  would  appear  as  if  he  had  resisted 
tiU  the  irery  last  moment,  for  wiien  he  signed  his  peti- 
tion in  the  register,  the  legal  delay  of  three  days  had 
expired  some  minutes  before.  The  poor  grateful  Sister 
gave  him  five  francs.  He  accepted  the  money  and 
thanked  her. 

While  bis  appeal  was  pending,  offers  of  escape  were 
made  to  him  by  the  prisoners  at  Troyes,  who  were  de- 
voted to  him.  They  threw^  one  after  the  other,  into 
his  dungeon,  through  his  air-hole,  a  nail,  a  bit  of  iron 
file,  and  the  handle  of  a  bucket.  Any  of  these  three 
tools  would  have  been  sufficient  to  so  skillful  a  man  as 
Claude,  to  cut  through  his  irons.  He  gave  up  the  nail, 
the  file,  and  the  handle  of  the  turnkey. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1832,  seven  months  and  four  days 
after  the  deed,  its  expiration  anived^  jtede  Haudo^  as  we 
•ee.  That  day,  at  seven  o'clock  m  the  morning,  the 
recorder  of  the  tribunal  entered  Claude's  dungeon,  and 
announced  to  him  that  he  bad  not  more  than  an  hour  to 
live.    His  petition  was  rejected. 

'*Come,*'  said  Claude,  coldy,  "I  have  this  night 
slept  well,  without  troubling  myself  that  I  should  sleep 
better  the  next." 

It  would  appear  that  the  words  of  strong  men  always 
receive  a  certain  dignity  from  approaching  death. 

The  priest  arrived— then  the  executioner.  He  was 
humble  to  the  one,  gentle  to  the  other. 

He  maintained  a  perfect  ease  of  spirit.  While  they 
were  cutting  off  his  hair,  some  one  spoke  in  a  comer  of 
the  dungeon  of  the  cholera,  which  was  at  that  moment 
threatening  Troyes.  *'  For  my  part,*'  said  Claude,  with 
«  smile,  **1  have  no  fear  of  the  cholera." 

He  listened  to  the  priest  with  extreme  attention,  ac- 
cusing himself  of  many  things^  and  regretting  that  he 
had  not  been  instructed  in  religion. 

At  his  request  they  had  given  him  back  the  scissors 
with  which  he  had  wounded  himself->one  blade  which 
had  been  broken  in  his  breast  was  wanting.  He  en- 
treated the  jaik>r  to  have  these  scisscrs  taken  to  Albin, 
as  from  himself.  He  said  also  that  he  was  anxious  they 
ahoukl  add  to  his  legacy,  the  ration  of  bread  he  should 
have  eaten  that  day. 

He  besought  those  who  bound  his  hands  to  place  in 
hb  right  hand  the  five  franc  piece  which  the  Sister  had 
given  him. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight,  he  went  out  of  bis  prison  with 
the  customary  mournful  procession  which  sttends  tbe 
condemned.  He  was  on  foot,  rale,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  priest's  crucifix — but  he  walked  with  a  firm  step. 

This  day  had  been  choaen  for  his  execution,  because 
it  was  market-day,  that  be  might  be  beheld  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold  by  as  m^ny  as  possible,  for  it  would  seem 
that  there  were  yet  b  France  towns  full  of  half  savage 
people,  who,  wMn  society  takes  a  man*s  life,  make  a 
pablic  boast  of  it. 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  gravely,  his  eyes  alwa3r8 
fixed  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  einbracea  the  priest 
first,  then  the  executioner,  thanking  the  one,  forgiving 
the  other.  The ^xeciUumtrpwkedhim back i^ently,  says 
one  account.  At  the  moment  when  the  assiiBtant  bound 
him  on  the  hideous  machine,  he  made  a  sign  to  the 
iniest  to  take  the  five  franc  piece  which  he  had  in  his 
right  hand,  and  said  to  him,  '*  For  the  poor."  At  that 
moment  the  clock  was  striking  eight,  the  sound  horn 
the  steeple  drowned  his  voice,  and  the  confessor  answer- 
ed that  be  could  not  hear  him.  Claude  waited  for  an 
interval  between  two  of  the  strokes,  and  repeated  with 
gentleness,  "For  the  poor." 

The  eiahth  stroke  had  net  yet  sounded  when  the  noble 
and  intelhgent  head  had  fallen. 
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Some  time  in  the  year  1800  or  1801,  I  am  not  certain 
which,  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Morgan— I  don't 
mean  the  man  whose  **  abduction  "  has  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  worid— enlisted  on  board  the  United  States 
frigate for  a  three  years'  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  was  an  awful  looking  person,  six  feet  four 
inches  high;  a  long  pale  visage  deeply  furrowed  with 
wrinkles;  sunken  eyes  for  up  towards  his  forehead; 
black  exuberant  hair  standing  on  end  as  if  he  was  al- 


ways frightened  at  something ;  a  sharp  obin  ot  a  length 
proportioned  to  his  height ;  teeth  while  but  very  irregu- 
lar ;  and  the  color  of  his  eyes  what  the  writers  on  sn- 
pernatural  afCiirs  call  very  singular  and  mysterious. 
Besides  this  his  voice  was  hollow  and  sepulchral :  on 
his  right  arm  were  engraved  certain  mysterious  devices, 
surmounted  with  the  letters  £  M.;  and  his  tobscco-boz 
was  of  iron.  His  every  day  dress  wss  a  canvas  hat 
with  a  black  ribbon  band,  a  blue  jacket,  white  trowsers, 
and  leather  shoes.  On  Sundays  he  wore  a  white  bea- 
ver, which,  among  sailors  bespoke  something  extraor- 
dinary, and  on  rainy  days  a  pea-jacket  too  abort  by  half 
a  yard.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Morgan  entered 
on  Friday ;  that  the  frigate  was  launched  on  Friday, 
that  the  master  carpenter  who  built  her  was  born  on 
Friday.  All  these  singuUr  coincidences,  combined  with 
his  mysterious  appearance^  caused  the  sailors  to  look 
upon  Morgan  with  some  little  degree  of  wonder. 

During  the  voyage  to  Gilbraltar,  Morgan's  conduct 
served  to  increase  tbe  impression  his  appearance  had 
made  on  the  crew.  He  sometimes  went  without  eat- 
ing for  several  days  together,  at  least  no  one  ever  saw 
him  eat;  and,  if  he  ever  slept  at  all,  it  was  without 
shutting  his  eyes  or  lying  down,  for  his  messmates,  one 
and  all,  swore  that,  wake  at  what  time  of  the  night 
they  would,  Morgan  was  seen  silting  upright  in  hisham- 
iQock,  with  his  eyes  glaring  wide  open.  When  bin 
turn  came  to  take  the  watch  upon  deck,  his  cooduet 
was  equally  strange.  He  would  stand  stock-still  in  one 
place,  gazing  at  the  stars  or  the  ocean,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  his  siiualion;  and  when  roused  by  his 
coinpanions,  fell  flat  on  the  deck  in  a  swoon.  When  he 
revived,  he  would  fall  to  preaching  the  most  strange  and 
incomprehensible  rhapsodies  that  ever  were  heard.  In 
their  idle  hours  upon  the  forecastle,  JMorgan  would  tell 
such  stories  about  himself,  and  his  strange  escapes  by 
sea  and  by  land,  as  caused  the  sailors'  hair  to  stand  on 
end,  and  made  the  jolly  fellows  look  upon  him  as  a 
person  gifted  with  the  privilege  of  living  for  ever.  He 
often  indeed  hinted  that  he  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat, 
and  more  than  once  offered  to  let  himself  be  hanged  for 
the  gratification  of  his  messmates.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back  in  his  ham- 
mock^ apparently  without  life,  his  eyes  fixed  snd  glow- 
ing, his  hmbs  stiff  and  rigid,  bis  lower  jaw  sunk  oown, 
and  his  pulse  motionless,  at  least  so  his  messmates  swore 
when  they  went  to  call  the  doctor;  though  when  the 
latter  came  he  always  found  Morgan  as  well  as  ever  he 
was  iu  his  life,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  all  that 
had  happened. 

As  they  proceeded  on  the  voysge,  which  proved  for 
the  most  part  a  succession  of  calms,  the  sailors,  havii^ 
little  else  to  do,  either  imagined  or  invented  new  won- 
ders attout  Morgan.  At  one  time  a  little  Welsh  foretop- 
nian  swore  that  as  he  was  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
his  canteen  was  snatched  from  under  him  by  an  invisi- 
ble band,  and  he  fell  pinmpon  the  deck.  A  second  had 
his  allowance  of  grog  '*  abducted"  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, althoi]||h  he  was  resdy  to  make  oatnbe  never  had 
his  eyes  ofi^itfor  a  moment.  A  third  had  his  tobacco- 
box  rifled,  though  it  had  never  been  out  of  his  pocket. 
A  fourth  had  a  crooked  aixpence,  with  a  hole  by  wbidi 
it  was  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  ribbon,  taken  away 
without  his  ever  being  the  wiser  for  it. 

These  things  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  captain 

R ,  who.  the  next  time  Morgan  got  into  one  of  his 

trances,  haa  him  confined  for  tour  and  twenty  hours; 
andotherwiw  punished  him  in  various  ways  on  the  re- 
currence of  any  of  these  wonderful  reports.  All  this 
produced  no  effect  whatcrer,  either  on  Morgan  or  the 
crew,  which  at  length  had  its  wonder  stretched  to  the 
utmost  bounds  by  a  singular  adventure  of  our  hero. 

One  day,  the  Muadron  being  out  half  way  acroM 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  frigate  several  leauges  ahead  wiih 
a  fine  breeze,  there  was  an  alarm  of  the  magazine  being 
on  fire.  Morgan  was  just  coming  on  deck  with  a  spoon 
in  his  hsod,  tor  some  purpose  or  other,  when  hearing 
the  cry  of  '*  magazine  on  fire,"  he  made  one  spring  over- 
board. The  fire  was  extinguished  by  tbe  daring  Eallantiy 
of  an  officer,  now  living,  and  standing  in  the  nrst  rank 
of  our  naval  heroes.  In  the  confusion  snd  alarm  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  efforts  to  save  Morgan ;  and  it 
was  considered  a  matter  of  courEe  that  he  had  perished 
in  the  ocean-  Two  days  after,  one  of  the  other  veaeele 
of  the  rauadron  came  along  fide  the  frigate,  and  sent  a 
boat  on  Doard  with  Billy  Morgan.  Twelve  hours  after 
his  leap  overboard,  he  had  been  found  swimming  away 
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gallaDtly,  with  the  spoon  in  his  hand.  When  ssked 
why  he  did  not  let  it  go,  he  replied  that  he  kept  it  to 
help  himself  to  salt-water  when  he  was  dry.  This  ad- 
Tenture  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  sailors  an  obstinate 
opinion,  that  Morgan  was  either  a  dead  man  come  to 
life  again,  or  one  that  was  not  very  easily  to  be  killed. 

After  this  Morgan  continued  his  mysterious  pranks 

the  sailors  talked  and  wondered,  and  Captain  R 

punished  bira  until  the  squadron  were  within  two  or 
three  days*  sail  of  Gibraltar,  iidmltlifigthe  wind  cr.ritin- 
ued  fair  as  it  then  wa&.  Morgan  hdd  bt^^ti  purur-hed 
pretty  severely  that  mornins;:  for  Etar-ffszing  and  f  tliing 
into  a  swoon  on  his  wutch  the  mght  beforif«  j^nd  ftad 
solemnly  assured  his  mc'^m^iteii^  that  he  inteudtd  to 
jump  overboard  and  drown  himself  iht^tinit  opportunity. 
He  made  his  will,  dressed  blmse^F  itt  his  Wsx^  and  set- 
tled all  hisafiairs.  He  aUo  repWnieiitrd  hU  tubuccD-box, 
put  his  allowance  of  biscuit  in  hi^  ptxtkft^  und  ^Hed  a 
small  canteen  with  water,  i^'hich  be  istrutig  abaut  his 
neck;  saying  that  perhh[>^i  he  might  ukv  \i  into  his 
head  to  live  a  day  or  two  in  the  wmit^r  bi-'fore  lie  ^inblty 
went  lo  the  bottom.  . 

Between  twelve  and  one,  the  vessel  bemi;  becalmed, 
the  night  a  clear  star-light^  and  the  sentinels  pacing 
their  rounds,  Morgan  was  distinctly  seen  to  come  op 
through  the  batchwaT,  walk  forward,  climb  the  bul- 
work,  and  let  himself  drop  into  the  sea.  A  midshipman 
and  two  seaman  testified  to  the  facts ;  and  Morgan  be- 
ing missing  the  next  morning,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
having  committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself.  This 
aflair  occasioned  much  talk,  and  various  were  the  opin- 
ions of  the  ships'  crew  on  the  subject.  Some  swore  it 
was  one  Davy  Jones  who  had  been  playing  his  pranks 
—others  that  it  was  no  man  but  a  ghost  or  devil  that  had 
got  among  them — and  others  were  in  dail)  expectation 
of  seeing  him  come  on  board  again,  as  well  as  ever  he 
was. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pquadron  proceeded  but  slowly, 
being  detained  several  days  by  calms  and  head  winds, 
roost  of  which  was  in  some  way  or  other  laid  to  Mor- 
gan by  the  gallant  tars,  who  fear  nothing  but  Fridays 
and  men  without  heads.  His  fate,  however,  gradually 
ceased  to  be  a  sabject  •f  discussion,  and  the  wonder 
was  quickly  passing  away,  when  one  night,  about  a 
week  after  his  jumping  overboard,  the  finger  of  Morgan, 
idl  pale  and  ghastly,  his  clothes  hanging  wet  about  him 
— with  eyes  more  sunken,  hair  more  upright,  and  face 
more  thin  and  cadiverous  than  ever,  was  seen  bv  one 
of  his  messoiates  who  happened  to  be  lyin^  awak<9,  to 
emerge  slowly  from  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  approach 
one  (H  the  tables  where  there  was  a  can  of  water,  from 
which  it  took  a  hearty  dra«ight,  and  disappear  in  the  di- 
rection whence  it  came.  The  sailor  told  the  story  next 
morning,  but  as  yet  very  few  believed  him. 

The  next  night  the  same  figure  appeared^  and  was 
seen  by  a  different  pemn  from  him  by  whom  it  was  first 
observed.  It  came  from  the  same  quarter  again,  helped 
itself  to  a  drink,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  direction 
it  had  done  before.  The  story  of  Morgan's  ghost,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  day  or  two,  came  to  the  ears  of  Captain 
R- — ,  who  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in  that  part  of 
the  vessel  whence  the  ghost  had  come  :  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  jumping  overboard  of  Morgan  had  been 
a  deception,  and  that  he  was  now  secreted  on  board  the 
0bip.  The  search  ended,  however,  without  any  dis- 
covery. The  calms  and  head  winds  still  continued, 
and  not  a  sailor  on  board  but  ascribed  them  to  Billy 
Morgan's  mysterious  influence.  The  ghost  made  its  ap- 
pearance again  the  following  night  after  the  searcn, 
when  it  was  seen  by  another  of  Morgan's  messmates, 
to  empty  his  tobacco-box.  and  seize  some  of  the  fr»g- 
tnents  of  supper,  which  had  been  accidentally  led  on  a 
tabl^,  with  which  it  a^ain  vanished  in  the  manner  be- 
fore described.  The  sailors  swore  that  when  the  ghost 
mada  free  with  his  tobacco-box,  he  attempted  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  but  felt  nothing  in  his  hand,  but  something 
exactly  like  cold  water. 

Captain  R was  excessively  provoked  at  these  sto- 
ries, and  caused  another  and  still  more  thorough  search 
to  be  made,  but  without  any  discovery.  He  then  di- 
rected a  youni[  midshipman  to  keep  watch  between 
decks.  That  night  the  ghost  again  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  courageous  young  officer  sallied  out  upon  it ; 
but  the  figure  darted  away  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
anddinppeared.  The  midshipman,  as  directed,  imme- 
diately informed  Captain  R .who  instituted  an  im- 
mediate search,  bat  with  as  little  success  as  before.  By 


this  time  there  was  not  one  sailor  on  board  that  was 
not  afraid  of  his  ehadow,  and  even  the  ofliicers  began  to 
be  infected  with  a  superstitious  dread.  At  length  the 
SQuadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  came  to  in  the  bay 
of  Algeeiras,  where  the  shins  remained  some  days  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  those  they  had  come  to  relieve. 
About  the  usual  hour  that  night,  the  ghost  of  Billy  Mor- 
gan again  appeared  to  one  of  his  messmates,  ofli?red 
him  its  hand,  and  saying  "  Good  bye,  Tom,*'  disap- 
peared as  usual. 

It  was  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the  squadron  sailed 
up  the  Mediterranean!  during  which  time  the  crews  of 
the  ships  were  permitted  to  take  their  time  to  go  on 
shore.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  messmate  otBilly 
Morgan,  named  Tom  Biown,  was  passing  through  a 
tolerably  dark  lane  in  the  suberbsof  Algesiras,  when  he 
heard  a  well  known  voice  call  out,  **  Tom,  Tom,  d— n 
your  eyes,  don't  you  know  your  old  messmate  1"  Tom 
knew  the  voice,  and  looking  around  recognized  his  old 
messmate  Morgan's  ghost ;  but  he  had  no  inchnation  to 
renew  the  acquaintance  ;  betook  to  his  heels,  and  with- 
ont  looking  behind  him  to  see  if  the  ghost  followed, 
ran  to  the  boat  where  his  companions  were  waiting,  ana 
told  the  story  as  soon  as  he  could  find  breath  for  the 

purpose.    This  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  R ,  who, 

being  almost  sure  of  the  existence  ot  Morgan,  applied 
to  the  governor  of  the  town,  who  caused  search  to  be 
made  every  where  without  effect.  No  one  liad  ever 
seen  such  a  person.  That  very  night  the  ghost  made  its 
appearance  on  board  the  frigate,  and  passed  its  cokl  wet 
hand  over  the  face  of  Tom  Brown,  to  whom  Morgan 
had  left  his  watch  and  chest  of  clotnes.  The  poor  Tei- 
low  bawled  out  lustily  ;  but  before  any  pursuit  covkibe 
made,  the  ghost  had  disappeared  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship  as  usual.  After  this,  Billy  again  appeared  two 
or  three  times  alternately  to  some  one  of  his  messmates  ; 
sometimes  in  the  town,  at  others  on  board  the  fri^te, 
but  always  in  the  dead  of  night.  He  seemed  desirous 
to  say  something  particular,  but  could  never  succeed  m 
getting  any  of  the  sailors  to  listen  quietly  to  the  com- 
munication. The  last  time  he  made  his  appearanee  at 
Algesiras,  on  board  the  frigate,  he  was  heard,  by  one  of 
the  sailors,  to  utter,  in  a  low  hollow  whisper,  '*  Yoa 
shall  see  me  at  Malta ;"  after  which  he  vanished  as  be- 
fore. 

Captain  R was  excessively  perplexed  at  these 

strange  and  unaccountable  visitations,  and  instituted 
every  possible  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  in  the.hope 
of  finding  some  other  clue  to  explain  the  mystery.  He 
again  caused  the  sliip  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  either  of  the  place  where  l/organ  secret- 
ed himself,  or  the  means  by  which  he  escaped  from  the 
vessel.  He  questioned  every  man  on  board,  and  threat- 
ened the  severest  punishment  should  he  ever  discover 
that  they  deceived  nim  in  their  6ton%  or  were  acconv 
plices  to  the  eeoape  of  Morgan.  He  even  removed 
every  thing  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  and  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  there  with- 
out being  detected.  The  whole  resulted  in  leavinjt 
the  afiair  in  complete  mystery,  and  the  squadron  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Mediterranean,  to  cruise  along  the  Afri- 
can coast,  and  rendezvous  at  Malta. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  the  frigate  came  lo  the  lat- 
ter place,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  nothing  had  been 
seen  of  the  ghost,  it  was  concluded  that  the  ahade  of 
Billy  Morgan  was  appeased,  or  rather  the  whole  afiair 
had  been  gradually  forgotten.  Two  nights  after  her 
arrival,  a  imrty  of  sailors,  being  ashore  at  La  Yaletie, 
accidentally  entered  a  snoall  Uvem  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  suburbs,  where  thev  commenced  a  frohc,  after  the 
manner  of  those  amphibious  bipeds.  Among  them  was 
the  heir  of  Billy  Morgan,  who,  about  three  or  four  in 
the  morning  went  to  bed,  not  quite  so  clear-headed  as 
be  might  have  been.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  he 
had  been  asleep,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  voice 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "Tom,  Tom,  wake  up!"  On 
opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning,  the  ghastly  figure  of  Billy  Morgan  leaning 
over  his  bed  and  glaring  at  him  with  eyes  like  saucers. 
Tom  cried,  "  Murder !  ghost !  Billy  Morgan  I"  as  loud 
as  he  could  bawl,  until  he  roused  the  landlord,  who 
came  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  Tom  related  the 
whole  affiiir,  and  inquired  if  he  bad  seen  any  thing  of 
the  figure  he  described.  Mine  host  utterly  denied  hav- 
ing ever  seen  or  ever  heard  of  such  a  figure  as  Billy 
Morgan^  and  so  did  all  his  family.  The  report  was 
again  ahve  on  board  the  frigate,  that  Billy  Morgan's 
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■ghost  had  taken  the  field  again.    **  Heaven  and  earth !" 

cried  Captain  R ,  **  ia  Bit!/  Morgan's  ghost  come 

again  1    Shall  I  never  get  rid  ol  this  imernal  spectre,  or 
whatever  el^e  it  may  be  1" 

Captain  R immediately  ordered  his  barge,  waited 

on  the  governor,  explained  the  situation  of  the  crew,  and 
•begged  his  assistance  in  apprehending  the  ghost  of  Billy 
Morgan,  or  Billy  himself,  as  the  case  might  be.  That 
night  the  governor  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be 
tndde  in  everjr  hole  andcornerof  the  little  town  of  La 
Valette ;  hot  in  vain.  No  one  bad  seen  that  remark- 
able being,  corporeal  or  spiritual;  and  the  landlord  of 
the  house  where  the  spectre  appealed,  together  with  all 
his  family,  utterly^  denied  any  knowledge  of  suchaper- 
•son  or  thmg.  It  i<*  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
search  proved  meffectual,  for  that  very  night  Billy  took 
a  fancy  to  appear  on  board  the  frigate,  where  he  again 
accosted  bis  old  friend  Tom,  to  whom  he  had  bequeath- 
ed all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  Tom  had  no  mind 
for  a  con6denttal  communication  with  the  ghost,  and 
roared  out  lustily  as  usual,  that  it  glided  away  and  dis- 
ap(>eared  as  before,  without  being  intercepted  m  the  con- 
fusion which  followed. 

Captain  R was  in  despair:   never  was  man  so 

persecuted  by  a  ghost  in  the  world  before.  The  ship's 
crew  were  in  a  state  of  terror  and  dismay,  insomuch 
that  bad  an  Algerine  come  across  them  they  might  per- 
adtentare  have  surrounded  at  discretion.  They  signed 
>a  round  robbin,  drawn  up  by  one  of  Billy  Morgan's  old 

messmates,  representing  to  Capuin  K the  propriety 

of  running  the  ship  ashore,  ana  abandoning  her  entirely 
to  the  ghost,  which  now  appeared  almost  every  night, 
sometimes  between  decks,  at  others  on  the  end  of  the 
•bowsprit,  and  at  others  outtiog  capers  on  the  yards  and 
top-gallant  mast.  The  story  8i)!ead  into  the  town  of  La 
ValeUe,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  ghost  of 
Billv  Morgan,  which  now  began  to  appear  occasionally 
to  tne  sentinels  of  the  fort,  one  of  them  bad  the  cour- 
-age  to  lire  at  it,  by  which  ne  alarmed  the  whole  island 
:^d  made  matters  ten  times  worse  than  ever. 

From  Malta  the  squadron,  after  making  a  cmise  of  a 
few  weeks  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  some  time.  They  were  obliged  to  perform 
alongquarrantine  ;  the  shipi  were  strictly  exanuned  by 
the  health  officers,  and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  to 
•tbe  great  satisfaction  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  who 
were  in  great  hopes  ibis  would  drive  away  Silly  Mor- 
gan's ghost.  These  hopes  were  strengthened  by  their 
seeing  no  more  of  that  troublesome  visitor  during  the 
whole  time  qnarrantine  continued.  The  very  next  night 
after  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine,  Billy  again  visited 
Ilia  old  messmate  and  heir  Tom  Brown,  lank,  lean,  and 
dripping  wet  as  usual,  and  after  giving  him  a  rousing 
abaaa,  whispered,  **  Hush,  Tom j  I  want  to  speak  to 

2 on  about  my  watch  and  chest  of  clothes.**  But  Tom 
ad  no  inclination  to  converse  with  hiaold  friend,  and 
cried  out  "murder"  with  all  his  might :  when  the 
ghost  vanished  as  before,  muttering,  as  Tom  swore, 
**  You  bloody  infernal  lubber." 

The  re-appearance  of  the  ghost  occasioned  greater 
eonstemation  than  ever  among  the  crew  of  the  good 
ahip,  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  severe  puiiisb- 
anent  to  keep  them  from  deserting  on  every  occasion. 
Poor  Tom  Brown,  to  whom  the  devoirs  of  the  spectre 
seemed  most  especiallv  directed,  \e(t  off  swearing  and 
chewing  tobacco,  ana  dwindled  to  a  perfect  shadow. 
He  beeameirery  serious,  and  spent  almost  all  his  leisure 
time  in  reading  chapters  in  the  bible  or  singing  psalms. 

•Captain  R now  ordered  a  constant  watch  all  night 

hetween  decki*,  in  hopes  of  detecting  the  intruder ;  but 
«ll  in  vain,  although  there  was  hardiv  a  night  passed 
without  Tom  waking  and  crying  out  that  the  ghost  had 
jnst  |4iid  him  a  visit.  It  was,  however,  thought  very 
singnlar,  and  to  afford  additional  proof  of  its  being  a 
ghost,  that  on  all  occasions  except  two,  it  was  invisible 
to  every  body  but  Tom  Brown. 

In  addition  to  the  vexation  arising  from  this  perse- 
yering  and  diabolical  persecution  of  Billjr's  ghost,  va- 
rious other  strange  and  unaccountable  things  happened 
admost  every  day  on  board  the  frigate.  Tobacco  boxes 
were  emptied  in  the  roost  mysterious  manner  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night ;  sailors  would  sometimes  be 
miasiag  a  whole  day,  and  return  again  without  being 
al4e  to  give  an  acoomit  of  themselves ;  and  not  a  few 
of  th^m  were  overtaken  with  liquor,  without  their  be- 
ing ever  the  wiser  for  it,  for  they  all  swore  they  had 
aot  drook  a  drop  beyond  their  allowance.    Sometimes 


on  going  ashore  on  leave  for  a  limited  time,  the  sailors 
would  be  decoyed,  as  they  solemnly  assured  the  cap- 
tain,  by  some  unaccountable  influence  into  strange  out 
of  the  way  places,  where  thev  could  not  find  their  road 
back,  and  where  they  were  found  by  their  ofiicers  in  a 
state  of  mysterious  stupefaction,  though  not  one  had 
tasted  a  drop  of  liquor.  On  these  occasions  they  al- 
wsys  saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan,  either  fiying 
through  the  air.  or  dancing  on  tops  of  the  steeples, 
with  a  fiery  tail  like  a  comet.  Wonder  grew  upon 
wonder  every  day,  until  the  wonder  transcended  the 
bounds  of  human  credulity. 

At  length  Tom  Brown,  the  night  after  receiving  a 
visit  from  Billy  Morgan's  ghost,  disappeared  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterward.  As  the  chest  of  clothes  in- 
herited from  his  deceased  messmate  was  found  entirely 
emptv,  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  Tom  had  de- 
serted, had  not  a  sailor,  who  was  on  the  watch,  so- 
lemnly declared  that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan 
jump  overboard  with  him  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and  that 
they  hissed  like  a  red  hot  plough-share  in  the  water. 
After  this  bold  feat,  the  spectre  appeared  no  more.  The 
squadron  remained  some  time  at  Syracuse,  and  variens 
adventurej  befel  the  officers  and  crews,  which  those  re- 
maining alive  tell  to  this  day.  How  Macdonough,  then 
a  madcap  midshipman,  "licked  "  the  high  constable  of 
the  town ;  how  Burroughs  qoised  the  aovemor ;  what 
rows  I  hey  kicked  up  at  masquerades,  and  what  wonders 
they  whispered  in  the  ears  of  Dienysius.  From  thence, 
theV  sgain  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and  after  teaching  the  bey 
of  Tripoli  a  new  way  of  paying  tribute,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  structure  of  imperishable  glory  which 
shall  one  day  reach  the  highest  heaven,  returned  home, 
after  an  absence  of  between  two  and  three  years.  The 
crew  of  the  frigate  were  paid  off  and  discharged,  and  it 
is  on  record  as  a  wonder,  that  their  three  years'  pay 
lasted  some  of  them  nearly  three  days.  But  though  wa 
believe  in  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan,  we  can  scarcely 
credit  thw  incredible  wonder.  Ceitain  it  is,  that  not  a 
man  of  them  ever  doubted  for  a  moment  the  reaUty  of 
the  spectre,  or  would  have  hesitated  to  make  oatn  to 
having  seen  it  niore  than  once.  Even  Captain  R— - 
spoke  of  it  on  hb  r^t  u  m,  as  one  of  those  strange,  inscm* 
table  things  which  bailee  the  efforts  of  human  ingenui* 
ty,  and  setim  lo  jaattiy  the  most  extraordinary  relations 
oi  past  and  present  umes.  His  understanding  revoHed 
at  ih<'  ab^urbity  of  a  gr^at  part  of  the  wonders  ascribed 
to  BiWy  Mari^Hn'a  ghoetl ;  but  some  of  the  facts  were  so 
V  trit  4 1 tested,  ihat  a  ^mMifiil  doubt  woald  often  pass  over 
his  mmti,  giving  him  huperstitions impressions. 

lit  rrtrvamed  in  thi^  slate  of  mixed  scepticism  and 
crcdiiEiiy,  when.  Fome  years  after  his  letnrn  horn  tlia 
Mediierraaean,  beitfg  oa  a  journey  to  the  westward,  1m 
had  ocoaaion  to  tialt  at  a  log  house  on  the  borders  of 
TennrsEipe,  for  rel>i.^ii>httient.  A  man  came  forth  to  re- 
eeive  him,  wtiom  he  at  onee  recognized  as  his  eld  ao- 
quaintance Billy Mof^du.  *' Heavens!" thought Csptaia 
K— -,  '^  her*;'n  Mun^ii^iir  Tonson  come  agami"  iiXif^ 
who  had  aUo  fuuod  out  who  his  guest  was^  when  too 
late  to  retreat,  looked  rather  sheepish,  and  mvited  him 
in  with  little  of  the  frank  hospitality  characteristic  of  a 
genuine  backwoodsman.  Captain  R-*-  followed  him 
into  the  house,  where  he  found  a  oomely,  good  natured 
dame,  and  two  or  three  yellow  haired  boys  and  girlsA 
all  in  a  fluster  at  the  stranger.  The  honse  had  an  air  of 
comfort,  and  the  mistress,  by  her  stirring  activity,  ac- 
companied with  smiling  looks  withal,  seemed  pleased 
at  the  rare  accident  of  a  stranger  entering  their  door. 
Billy  Morgan  was  at  first  rather  shy  and  awkward. 

But  finding  Capuin  R treated  him  with  good-hn* 

mored  frankness,  he,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when 
the  cRildren  were  gone  to  bed,  and  the  wife  busy  ia 
milking  the  cows,  took  occasien  to  accost  his  old  com- 
mander. 

**  Captain,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  shoot  me  for  • 
deserter  r 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the  CapUin,  smiling ;  '*  there 
would  be  little  use  in  shooting  a  ghost,  or  a  man  with 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat.*' 
Billy  Morgan  smiled  a  rather  melancholy  smile. 
*'Ah  !  captain  you  have  not  forgotten  the  ghoei,  I  see. 
But  it  is  a  long  time  to  remember  an  old  score,  and  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  me." 

**  On  one  condition  I  will,'*  replied  Captain  K ^ 

"  that  you  tell  me  honestly  how  you  managed  to  make 
all  my  sailors  believe  they  saw  you,  night  after  night,  on 
boara  the  ship  as  well  as  on  shore." 
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1  was  a  caoin  Doy  was  wrecKea,  a  long  iime 
od  I  can  pass  whole  hours,  I  believe  days,  in 
Iter,  without  being  fatiguecL  except  for  want 
p.    I  have  also  got  some  of  their  other  habit?. 


'*  They  did  see  me,*'  replied  Billy,  in  his  usual  sepul- 
chral voice.  ,    .^       ,     .      .^ 

The  captain  began  to  be  m  some  doubt  whether  he 
was  talking  to  Billy  Morgan  or  his  ghost. 

"  You  don't  pretend  to  say  you  were  really  on  board 
my  vessel  all  the  time  V 

^*  No,  not  all  the  lime,  only  at  such  times  as  the  sail- 
ors saw  me— except  previous  to  our  arrival  at  Gibral- 
tar." 

*'  Then  their  seeing  yon  jump  overboard  was  all  a  de- 
ception.'* 

**  By  no  means,  sir ;  I  did  jump  overboard— but  then 
I  climbed  back  again  directly  after." 

••  The  duece  you  did— expUiio." 

'*  1  will,  sir,  as  well  as  I  am  able.    I  was  many  years 
mmong  the  Sandwich  islanders,  where  the  vessej  in 
which  I  was  a  cabin  boy^  was  wrecked,  a  long  tinie 
ago,  and 
the  water, 

of  sleep.    

rach  as  a  great  dislike  to  hard  work,  and  a  likmg 
lor  going^  where  I  will,  and  doing  ju^t  what  I  pltrase. 
The  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  cud  not  suit  me  at  all, 
and  I  grew  tired  after  a  few  days.  To  pass  the  time, 
and  to  make  fun  for  myself  with  the  sailors,  I  told  them 
ttories  of  my  adventures,  and  pretended  that  1  could 
live  in  the  water,  and  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  Be- 
■idea  this,  as  you  know,  1  played  them  many  other 
pranks,  partly  from  amusement,  and  partly  from  a  kind 
of  i^rioe  I  felt  in  making  them  beUeve  I  was  half  a 
wizard.  The  punishment  you  gave  me,  though  I  own  1 
deserved  it,  put  me  out  of  all  patience,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  desert  the  very  first  opi>ortunity.  I  had  an 
old  shipmate  with  me,  whom  I  cuuld  trust,  and  we 
pUnnea  the  whole  thing  together.  1  knew  if  1  deserted 
at  Gibraltar,  or  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  I 
should  almost  certainly  be  caught,  and  shot  as  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  settled  that  I  should 
jump  overboard,  return  again,  and  hide  myself  in  a  coil 
of  cable  which  was  stowed  away  between  decks,  close 
to  the  bows,  where  it  was  dark  even  in  the  day  time. 
My  messmate  procured  a  piece  of  old  canvas,  with 
which  I  might  cover  myself  if  necessary.  To  make  my 
jumping  overboard  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  crew, 
and  to  provide  against  accidents  until  the  ship  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  I  took  care  to  fill  my  tobacco-box  with  to- 
bacco, my  pockets  with  biscuits,  and  to  sling  a  canteen 
of  water  round  my  neck,  as  I  told  them  perhaps  I  might 
take  it  into  my  bead  to  go  to  the  bottom  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  got  Tom  Brown  to  write  my  will,  in- 
tending to  leave  my  watch  and  chest  to  my  mesmate, 
who  was  to  return  them  to  me  at  Gibraltar,  the  first 
chance  I  could  get.    But  Tom  played  us  a  trick,  and 

Kt  his  own  name  in  the  place  of  my  friend^s.  Neither 
oor  I  were  any  great  scholars,  and  the  trick  was  not 
foand  out  till  afterward,  when  my  friend  was  afmid  of 
diaoovery  if  he  made  any  rout  about  the  matter, " 

"  Who  was  your  friend  V*  asked  Capuia  R— 

*'  He  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  service.  I  had  rather 
act  mention  his  name." 

«•  Very  well,"  replied  Captain  R ,  *•  go  on." 

^'That  night  I  jumped  overboard." 

"  How  did  you  get  back  into  the  ship  T"  asked  the 
captain  hastily. 

'*  Why,  sir,  the  forward  port-hole,  on  the  starboad 
nde,  was  left  open,  with  a  nit  of  rope  fastened  to  the 
gun,  and  hanging  down  so  that  I  could  catch  it. 

*'  As  soon  as  1  had  jumped  overboard,  I  swam  to  the 
rope,  which  I  htkl  faat,  waiting  the  signal  from  my 
friend  to  climb  up  and  hide  myself  in  the  coil  of  cable. 
In  the  bustle  which  followed  it  was  easy  enough  to  do 
this  and,  nobody  saw  me  but  my  friend.  Here  I  re> 
mained  in  my  wet  clothes  rather  uncomfortably  as  you 
may  suppose,  until  my  provision  and  water  were  ex- 
pended, and  my  tobacco-box  empty.  I  calculated  they 
would  last  till  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  when  nothing 
woukl  have  been  easier  for  me  than  to  jump  out  of  the 
port -hole  and  swim  ashore.  But  the  plaguy  head  winds 
and  calms,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember,  delayed 
the  squadron  several  days  longer  than  I  expected,  and 
left  me  without  snpply.  I  could  have  gone  without  bis- 
cuit and  water,  but  it  was  impossible  to  live  without 
tobacco.  My  friend  promised  to  come  near  enough  to 
hear  signals  of  distress  pometimes,  but,  as  he  told  me 
afterward,  he  was  confined  several  days  for  picking  a 

?|uarrel  with  Tom  Brown,  whom  he  longed  to  flog  for 
orging  the  will. 


**  I  remained  in  this  state  until  I  was  nearly  starved, 
when,  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  longer.  I  one  night, 
when  every  body  between  decks  seemed  fast  asleep, 
crept  out  from  my  hiding  place^  where  I  was  coiled  up 
in  the  shade  of  a  cable,  and  finding  a  pitcher  of  water, 
took  a  hea*  ty  drink  out  of  it.  This  was  as  far  as  I  dared 
go  at  that  time,  so  I  went  back  again  as  quietly  as  poe- 
sible.  But  I  was  too  hungry  to  remain  quiet,  though 
among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  I  had  been  used  to  go 
without  eating  for  a  day  at  a  time-  The  next  night  I 
crept  out  again,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  pretty 
^ood  supi^ly  of  provisions,  which  happened  to  be  left  by 
some  accident  in  the  way.  Two  or  three  times  1  heard 
search  making  for  me,  and  was  very  much  frightened 
lest  I  should  be  found  out  in  my  hole.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  bay  of  Algesiras,  I  took  an  opportunity  ta 
friehtrn  T^nii  Thrown  a  little,  by  visiting  bim  in  the 
biglar,  and  bidiiing  him  good  bye,  after  which!  slipped 

Jtheiiy  f>ti{  of  the  port^hole,  and  swam  ashore,  while  my 
ritnd  imlled  up  the  rope  and  shut  the  port  after  me." 

''  But  how  did  you  manage  to  escape  from  the  searcb 
made  by  the  poltce  of  Algesiras  V* 

"  O,  sir  V  I  was  on  board  the  frigate  all  the  time,  in 
my  old  hidioj^  pkce." 
"  And  wh«u  Uie  ship  was  searched  directly  after  V* 
"  i  Wis  fl.'<ho^'  at  that  time." 
"And  \\ftw  did  you  manage  at  Malta  1" 
The*  lundlnrd  was  my  sworn  brother,  and  would  not 
have  blabbed  far  a  thousand  pounds." 

"And  ihe  (iA\y^ra  on  the  yard-arm  and  top-gallant,  the 
vi-ira  paid  to  Tom  Brown  at  Syracuse,  and  the  wonder- 
ful Biories  toJd  by  the  sailors  of  being  ribbed  of  their 
tobacco,  getting  tipsy  upon  nothing,  and  being  led  astray 
by  nobody  1  What  do  you  say  to  this  Mr.  Ghost  V* 
said  the  captain  smiling. 

**  1  never  paid  but  two  visits  to  the  ship,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  sir.  after  she  left  Malu.  One  was  the  night 
I  wanted  to  talk  with  Tom  Brown,  the  other  when  he 
disappeared  the  night  afterward.  The  reet  of  the  sto- 
ries were  all  owing  to  the  jokes  of  some  of  the  sailon^ 
and  the  fears  of  the  others." 

'*  But  are  you  sure  you  did  not  jump  into  the  sea  with 
Tom  Brown,  in  a  flame  of  fire  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  I  am  a  honest  man.    Tom  got  away 
without  any  help  of  mine,  and  without  my  ever  know- 
ing how,  until  a  long  time  afterwaxd,  when  I  acciden- 
tally met  him  at  Liverpool.*' 
'^^Welir 

"  He  wan  not  to  be  convinced  I  was  living,  but  raik 
away  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  to  this  day  believes  Uk 
ghosts  as  much  as  he  does  in  being  alive  himself." 

"So  far  all  is  clear  enough,"  said  Capuin  R — 7; 
'*  but  what  could  possibly  induce  you  to  put  youself  ul 
the  wav  of  being  caught  after  escaping,  by  visiting  the 
ship  and  letting  yourself  be  seen  T* 
*^  I  wanted  to  see  Tom  Brown,  sir." 
"Why  sol" 

"  1  wanted  to  get  back  my  watch  and  clothes  frook 
him." 

O !  I  see  it  now.  But  had  ynu  no  other  object  V* 
Why,  I'll  tell  you,  sir ;  besides  that,  I  had  a  sort  oC 
foolish  p^ide^  nil  my  life,  in  frightening  people^  and 
mriking  tbetii  wonder  at  me,  by  telling  tough  stones,  or 
doing  t^irnngf  ibings.  I  havn't  got  over  it  to  thisdiBf, 
and  fitivf?  b<:f  □  wt-ll  beaten  two  or  three  times,  beside* 
be  tug  put  m  a  jail,  for  playing  the  ghost  hereabouts^ 
with  ih?  couatjy  people,  at  court  time.  I  confess,  too, 
sir,  that  I  h&vti  ijiice  or  twice  frightened  my  wife  almost 
into  iixtt^  by  way  of  a  frolic;  and  for  all  the  trouble  it 
htis  brought  v[ivn  me,  I  believe  in  my  soul  I  shall  play 
tb«  gboei  till  1  itive  up  the  ghost  at  last.  Besides  this,. 
the  truth  is,  mr,  i  had  a  little  spite  at  you  for  having  put 
me  ]i]  the  bilb^ies  for  some  of  those  pranks,  as  I  do* 
^n'fd,  stitl  hud  no  objection  to  pay  you  ofij  by  Dreedin^ 
trouble  in  tliL-  thlp." 

"  Truly,  you  succeeded  wonderfully ;  but  what  be- 
came of  you  afterward  1" 

"  Why,  sir,  after  Tom  Brown  deserted,  and,  to  (juiet 
his  conscience,  left  my  watch  and  clothes  to  my  friend, 
I  had  no  motive  for  playing  the  ghost  any  more.  I 
f hipped  in  an  American  merchantman  for  Smyrna— 
from  thence  I  went  to  Gibraltar— and  after  voyaging  a 
year  or  two,  and  having  a  few  hundred  dollars,  came 
to  Boston  at  last.  I  did  not  dare  to  stay  along  shore,, 
for  fear  of  being  known  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
squadron,  so  I  took  my  money  and  my  bundle,  and 
went  into  the  back  country.    I  am  Uttle  of  every- 
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thing,  a  Jack  at  all  trades,  and  turned  farmer,  as  sea 
captains  often  do  when  they  are  tired  of  pioughiog  the 
ocean.  I  got  on  pretty  weli  now,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
have  me  shot  by  a  court  martial." 

"No,"  replied  Captain  R ,  "  I  am  out  of  the  na- 
vy now.  I  have  turned  farmer,  too,  and  you  are  quite 
safe." 

"  I  hope  jou  prosper  well,  sir  V* 

"Not  quite  so  well  as  you  Billy— I  have  come  into 
the  backwoods  to  see  if  I  can  do  better." 

"  Only  serve  under  me,"  said  Billy,  *'  and  I  wUl  re- 
pay all  your  good  oftices.*' 

*•  What,  the  floggins,  ttetteraV* 

"  By  God's  help,  sir,  I  may,"  said  Billy.  "  Try  me 
sir." 

"  No— I  am  going  a  little  fcrther.** 

"  You  may  go  further,  and  fare  worse,  sir." 

*•  Perhaps  so— but  I  believe  it  is  bed-time— and  so 
good  night,  Mr.  Ghost." 

The  captain  retired,  and  wasso  full  of  the  adventures  of 
Billy  Morgan  he  could  not  sleep,  though  he  had  ridden 
forty  miles  that  day  on  horseback.  It  might  be  about 
two  hours  before  daylight,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a 
sort  of  low  whispering  under  his  window,  which  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  all  at  once  the  loneliness  of  his 
situation  came  across  his  mind.  ]f  ever  there  was  a  man 
that  lookedsuspicious,  it  was  Billy  Morgan;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  spot  where  a  traveler  might  be  despatched 
with  impunity,  it  was  this  lonely  retreat  in  the  almost 

Eathless  forest  The  thought  al^o  came  across  him,  that 
e  had  told  Billy  that  he  had  come  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  laud  ;  and  of  course  he  must  have  money. 
At  all  events  no  man  couki  set  out  on  a  journey  of  some 
thousand  of  miles,  without  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 

bear  hb  expenses.    Captain  R was  a  man  of  great 

resolution ;  but  there  are  timesand  situations  in  which 
the  apprehension  of  danger  ba  thousand  times  more  ap- 
palling than  the  reality.  Indeed  we  are  persuaded,  from 
our  own  experience,  that  imagination  makes  more  cow- 
ards than  all  other  causes  nut  together.  The  captain 
triexi  to  reason  and  then  to  bully  these  apprehensions  into 
silence.  But  the  whbperings  continued,  and  at  length 
he  could  dbtingui&h  the  low  hollow  voice  oi  Billy  Mor- 
gan, saying, 

"  Hush— you'll  wake  the  captain." 

**  Shall  I  shoot  him  now  1"  replied  some  one  in  the 
■nme  suppressed  tone. 

••No,^'^replied  Billy, 


oagh  yet. 
•Well,  if  ] 


"  O  !  here's  the  gffit/emon,  as  dead  as  JuUua  Cesar. 
He'll  never  tell  who  did  it,  I  reckon." 

"  He's  as  fat  as  butter,"  said  Billy. 

"  It's  not  me  after  all,"  thought  Captain  R , 

**  that  they  intended  to  murder.  Some  poor  unfortu- 
nate fat  fepilLi..<i.P,  i,vho  has  lost  hb  way  in  these 
wcN3da/' 

**KtL^caUi'*  crifd  Ke,  rushing for^vard,  ''whom have 
you  been  niiirderkig  here  1" 

**  Only  a  bear  siir^"  cried  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan, 
"  he*e  been  rubjfjj^  my  pig  pen  lor  some  time  i>ast ;  but 
I  thifik  Tve  [laid  oil'  all  old  scores  now." 

Captam  R»^  returned  quietly  to  his  room,  went  to 
bed,  and  tlept  like  a  top,  till  the  broad  sun  shone  over 
tbi:  1^  m  on  LB  of  the  Iff  es  into  hb  face,  as  he  lay  under 
\}^ti  vv  I  jido  w .  He  brir u  kfasted  sumptuously  upon  a  steak 
ol  Etu'  \vi\  gen  it  F  man,  und  sat  out  gallantly  for  the  prai- 
ric»(  of  St,  Louis. 

"^  Good  bye,  cnptnisi,"  said  Billy,  leering,  andlength- 
ing  hiB  f^ce  to  a  supernatural  decree.  **I  hope  you 
won't  be  frigbi— ,  1  tiii-an  murderea  on  the  way." 

"  Good  bye^  Eilly/'  replied  Captain  R ,  a  little 

Ui  tUetj,  '*  1  h(]|>e  yuu  will  not  get  mto  the  state  prison 
for  playing  the  gliui?*." 

'MIS  laRc  ture  gf  iliut,  eir;  I've  been  in  the  state  pri- 
son three  yedra  already,  and  you  won't  catch  me  there 
again.  1  warrant  you." 

••  What  do  you  mean,  Billy  1" 

"  I  mean  that  there  b  little  or  no  odds  between  state 
ship  and  state  prison,"  said  Billy,  with  a  face  longer  than 
ever,  and  most  expressive  hhrug. 

^  Captain  R pioceeded  on  his  way,  reflecting  on  the 

singular  story  of  Billy  Morgan,  whose  pranks  on  board 
the  frigate  had  convinced  some  hundreds  of  men  of  the 
exibtence  of  gho&ts,  and  thrown  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tious horror  over  the  remainder  of  their  exifetence. 
'^  Not  a  sailor,"  thought  he,  **  out  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  but  will  go  to 
his  grave  in  the  full  belief  in  the  api)earance  of  Billy 
Morgan's  gho&t.  What  an  unlucky  rencontre  this  of 
mine ;  it  has  spoiled  one  of  the  best  authenticated  ghost 
stories  of  the  age." 


you  can't  see  him  quite  plain 
You  may  miss  him." 
I  do,  you  can  try  afterward." 

"Hell  run  away." 

"  I'll  be  d d  if  I  do,"  thought  Captain  R cau- 
tiously raiung  himself  up  in  bed,  and  peeping  out  at  the 
windovr  which  was  just  at  his  bed-ude.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  was  veiled 
■by  li^ht  fleecy  clouds,  which  entirely  hid  the  stara.  and 
caused  an  indistinct  obscurity,  through  which  oojects 
could  be  perceived  in  the  outline,  but  not  in  their  dis- 
tinct features.  Crouching  in  a  huge  pUne  tree,  whose 
hoUow  trunk  would  have  accommodated  a  iroop  of  rob- 
bers, he  dbtingubhed  two  fibres,  cowering  and  stoop- 
ins  ns  if  to  see  some  object  m  the  distance. 

^*  There  !  there  he  b !"  whispered  one,  "  fire  I" 

"  D— n  it,"  said  Billy  in  his  low  deep  tones,  "  he's 
dodged  us  thb  time.  Look  out  again,  and  the  very  first 
Climpse  /ou  get  of  hb  eyes,  fire  away.*| 

C«pCain  R rose,  dressed  as  oriefly  as  possible, 

and  arming  himself  with  a  pair  of  pistob  he  haa  brought 
with  him,  seated  himself  near  the  only  do  or  of  hb  room, 
in  a  mtaation  where  he  could  not  be  seen  without,  calmly 
avraited  the  result.  The  more  the  appearance  of  dan- 
cer aasnmed  the  part  of  reality,  the  more  hb  courage 
roae  to  meet  it.  He  bad  not  sat  thus  for  five  minutes, 
when  he  heard  the  two  rifles  fired  in  quick  succession. 
A  moment  after,  the  voice  of  Billy  Morgan  was  dblin- 
guished. 

*•  By ,  we've  done  for  the  gentleman." 

.     **Not    quite,"  thought  Captain  R ,  cocking  hb 

pistol,  and  expecting  a  visit  every  moment. 

*'  I  saw  him  drop,"  cried  Billy's  companion. 

**  He  has  run  away,"  answered  Billy. 

«*  You    lie,  you  scoundrel,"  muttered  Captain  R , 

in  a  violent  passion,  and  sallying  forth,  ashe  exclaimed, 
•*  111  show  you  whether  I've  run  away." 

He  advanced  boldly  towards  the  two  villians,  who 
were  now  groping  about  among  the  neighboring  bushes. 
At  iaat  one  of  them  cried^ 


THE   WIDOWER. 

BT  THOMAS  HATIfXS  BAYLY. 

Webb  I.Damon  Dafiodil,  to  announce  my  intention  ol 
writing  the  memoirs  of  my  bachelor  days,  the  reading 
public  would  be  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  eager  to 
trace  the  fliclations  of  im  jcli  garcon;  while  half  the 
pretty  women  would  be  on  Uieir  exqubite  marrow 
bones,  entreating  to  be  omitted  in  the  long  Ibt  of  my 
conquests.  But  I  am  no  traitor  to  the  fair,  or,  as  it  is 
very  justly  called,  the  weaker  sex.  True  it  is.  that  I 
have  detailed  the  happy  hours  of  my  unmarried  Ufe,  not 
in  black  and  white,^  but  on  piok  paper,  with  blue  ink  i 
but  the  manuscript  is  carefully  folded,  sealed,  and  tied 
with  white  satin  riband ;  and  it  bnot  to  be  made  public 
for  a  century  at  least.  I  therefore  skip  my  many  **hair- 
breadth  'scapes,"  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  day  when 
I  so  far  committed  myself  as  to(Mand  irrevocably  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony. 

My  chosen  was  not  so  pretty  as  I  could  have  wished^ 
being  tall,  thin  and  angular;  nor  did  she  turn  out  so. 
amiable  as  1  had  thought  her,  being  vain,  opinionative 
and  dictatorial.  But  at  the  period  of  which  I  R»eak» 
every  thing  was cou/earcic  rose,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I  never  detected  she  was  a  Uue. 

We  married ;  and  as  my  weddiog-day  was  one  of 
weeping  to  many  fair  damsels,  who  shall  at  present  be 
nameless,  I,  of  course,  anticipated  perpetual  smiles  and 
sunshine  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  DaflbdU ;  but  Mrs.  D's 
serenity  only  lasted  just  so  long  as  she  was  the  one  per- 
son thought  of,  looked  at  and  attended  to  in  society ; 
and,  not  being  exactly  the  faires*.  of  the  fair,  nor  the 
brightest  of  the  bright,  there  were  moments  whenothera 
—and  when,  it  must  be  owned,  I  myself— ventured  to 
praise  other  beauties,  and  to  Ibten  to  the  silver  accents 
of  other  lips. .  Then  it  was  that  Rebecca  Daffodil  would 
boil  with  indignation,  and  take  ai  others,  and  praise  her- 
ae\f^  until  I  began  to  wbh  that  some  more  deserving  in- 
dividual had  prooerly  sppreciated  her,  and  snatched  her 
from  the  offer  which  I  had  rather  precipitately  made. 

As  b  the  custom  in  all  civilized  societies,  her  portrait 
was  to  be  painted,  and  nominally  presented  to  her  hua- 
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band— that  is  to  aay,  /  was  to  pay  for  it,  and  then  I  wss 
to  see  less  of  it  than  anybody  else ;  for  it  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  then  to  be  hung  up  not  in  my 
own  room,  for  nobody  would  have  seen  it  there,  but  in 
the  drawmg-TOom.  I  pitied  the  poor  artist  from  my 
soul.  He  began,  and,  indeed,  very  nearly  finished,  a 
very  admirable  likeness ;  but,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  he 
f)ermitted  Rebecca  to  peep  at  his  performance.  I  never 
shall  forget  her  that  day  as  long  as  I  live. 

**  Have  you  seen  my  portrait,  love  1'*  said  she  to  me 
At  dinner. 

"Yes,  dear."  ,.  ,     ^.  .   ^    ^ 

"  AncI  what  do  you  ihmk  of  il,"  cned  she. 

••  Admirable !  1  never  saw  a  better  likeness.** 

"  You  are  jesting  !**  . ,  . 

"  No,  indeed,*'  1  replied.  "  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Tin- 
<um8,  it  really  was  like  looking  at  ytmntlf.** 

"  He  told  me  you  said  so  ;  but  I  couid  not  believe  it 
until  I  heard  it  from  your  own  lips.  Why.  I  showed  it 
to  fifteen  highly-talented  people  this  very  day,  and  they 
«aid  it  was  abominable.*' 

**  Having  first  been  told  by  you  that  you  did  not  relish 
its  being  thought  alike.** 

"Nonsense,  sir.  Look  at  thehnes;  it  makes  me 
forty  ai  least" 

**  Well,  Becky  dear,  but  you  know  you  art  thirty 
sev— *' 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Dafibdil.  I  am  aware  that 
I  married  an  old  bachelor  of  fifty;  but—'* 

•*  Hem  1—  to  the  point,  my  dear.    Your  picture." 

**  Well,  it's  condemned.  St.  Aubyn  said  to-day  that 
be  could  not  blame  Mr.  Tintums,  for  that  /  ought  to  be 
painted  in  rainbow  tints." 

**  Oh !  ah !— that  accounts  for  it." 

"  And  though  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes  maybe  paint- 
ed, it  is  not  easy  to  jrive  the  hyacinihine  gloss  to  one, 
nor  the  emanation  of  the  poetic  mind  of  the  other.*' 

•«  Yes,  yes ;  I  see."     .... 

"  In  fact,  it  lanot  possible  to  give  to  my  portrait  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  original." 

"Clearly,  money  thrown  away  then,"  said  I. 

"  Still,  you  know,"  added  my  wife,  "  that  bright  cir- 
cle, of  which  I  am  the  brilliant  centre,  expect  to  see  me 
on  canvass,  and  the  attempt  must  be  made." 

"It  has  been  made." 

"  He  must  try  again.  Had  my  poor  mother  been 
alive,  this  mi^  have  passed  for  her.** 

I  said  no  more :  and  Rebecca,  hke  an  old  ben,  went 
on  sitting  and  sitting,  until  an  oval  production  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  as  like  her  it  Was  like  me.  An 
oval  frame  was  then  procured,  and  the  picture  was  sus- 
pended. I  suspended  my  judgment,  because,  thinkmg 
It  young  and  beautiful,  1  could  not  conscientiously  sav 
it  resembled  Becky ;  but  my  wife's  literary  friends  all 
foond  out  some  defect— some  eye,  nose,  mouth  or 
chin,  not  good  enough  for  the  corresponding  feature  in 
her  face ;  and,  lovely  as  they  all  declared  it  to  be.  they 
unanimouily.said  or  insinuated  that  it  was  less  lovely 
than  the  original. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  Beckv  and  I  agreed  to  travel. 
We  had  resolved  to  visit  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  St  Malo.  or  some  other  port  on  the 
coast  of  France*.  We  embarked  in  a  large  and  com- 
modious steam-packet,  having  engaged  m  small  pnvate 
cabin ;  and  away  we  went  from  the  Tower  stairs,  full 
of' eager  hopes  and  anticipations,  as  long  as  they  were  in 
calm  water  m  the  river;  out  all  qualms  and  wretched- 
I  as  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  indicated  that 


we  were  ofi  the  North  Foreland.  We  paddled  on, 
however,  whether  we  liked  or  not,  and  got  within 
■sight  of  Dover,  when  contrary  winds,  that  terrified 
even  our  captain,  obliged  us  to^ut  back  and  anchor  in 
the  Downs.  Oh,  the  misery  of  the  day  that  we  spent, 
rocking  and  rolling,  and  pitching  to  and  fro,  without 
advancing  one  inch  on  our  voyage !  I  was  very  ill  my- 
«elf,  and  as  for  Becky,  I  really  thought  she  wouW  have 
(lied— but  she  didn't— at  least  not  then.  Our  cabin  was 
a  mere  cell,  end  the  misery  of  it,  during  the  time  that 
we  were  anrfcorites,  is  not  to  be  described.  But  some- 
liow,  poor  Becky  and  I  never  agreed  so  well  in  our 
lives'.  By  being  both  sea-sick  to  a  humiliating  extent, 
we  were  connected  by  a  reciprocity  of  feeling^  that  had 
never  existed  before.  In  the  pause  of  our  indisposi- 
tion, we  looked  wistfully  at  one  another,  and  sympathy 
was  kindled  in  our  boRom.         .    ^.      . 

Besides,  there  is  nothing  like  habit ;  it  reconciles 
4o  any  thing  and  any  body ;  and  wretched  as  I  wasus 


the  hitle  cupboard  where  we  were  immured,  1  fell  that 
1  should  have  been  more  wretched  had  I  been  deprived 
of  the  society  of  my  wife  and  her  little  dog  Soap. 
Snap  was  as  sen-sick  as  ourselves ;  and  never  i-hall  I 
forget  Becky's  answer  when  a  rough  sailor  said,  "How 
your  dog  be  catting  ma'rm!"  1  think  there  was  a 
contradiction  in  the  phrase.  It  is  truly  said,  that  "  af- 
ter a  storm  comes  a  calm,"  and  so  it  did ;  but  then  again, 
after  a  calm  came  another  siorm ;  and  so  we  went 
on,  and  we  were  blown  hither  and  thither,  until  our 
paddles  were  broken,  our  coals  exhausted,  and  our  pro- 
visions as  low  as  our  spirits  Not  that  I  and  Becky 
cared  about  provisions — but  the  crew  did ;  and  while 
the  captain  and  mate  walked  the  deck  and  consulted 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  land  my  mate  watched  them 
in  silence,  like  unhappy  criminals  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  sentence  of  death  pronounc^  upoa 
them. 

Our  vessel  had  been  christened  TheDuck^  but  so  bat- 
tered and  forlorn  was  her  condition,  that  I  could  not 
help  asking  myself  the  old  question— "Can  a  duck 
twim  ?"    I  confess  I  begsn  to  have  my  mii'givings. 

"  The  sea  was  rough,  the  clouds  were  dark," and  our 
captain  evidently  did  not  know  exactiv  where  we  were ; 
by  no  means  a  cheering  situation ;  but  worn  out  with 
watching,  weariness,  and  want  of  food,  Becky  and  I 
undressed  ourselves  and  retired  to  a  very  little  bed, 
which  was  spread  upon  a  sort  oi  shelf  in  our  cabin.  I 
am  morally  convinced  it  never  could  have  been  intend- 
ed to  accommodate  two,  but  in  such  an  hour  we  wera 
not  to  be  separated,  and  we  both  fell  asleep. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  ship  struck  upon  something  witk 
a  concussion  so  violent,  that  I  who  had  placed  myself 
on  the  outer  extremity  of  the  shelf,  was  thrown  out 
of  bed  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  Becky,  I  believe,  slept 
on— I  cannot  eay  positively:  I  am  not  sure  :  for  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  witnout  thinking  of  her,  poor 
thing!  I  snatched  with  my  right  hand  a  box  conuiniog 
all  my  valuables,  and,  seizing  my  small  clothes  wiih 
my  left,  I  rushea  upon  deck  in  a  state  of  nuditv  and 
anxiety,  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  and  I  found  that 
our  vessel.  The  Duck,  had  ran  foul  of  another  vessel* 
and  was  filling  fast,  and  going  to  the  bottom. 

The  two  vessels  became  entangled  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  it  was  just  possible  to  step  from  the  smaller  one 
into  the  bigger  and  the  safer.  1  intt.intly  took  the  step, 
and  found  myself  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  strange  ves- 
sel, surrounded  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  1  had  never 
seen  before ;  and  I  just  as  I  had  lefl  my  pillow,  with  my 
box  in  one  hand  and  my  small  clothes  in  my  other.  1 
rushed  to  a  secluded  corner  to  put  on  the  latter,  and 
then  paid  my  respects  to  the  captain,  politely  requesting 
him  to  accommodate  Mrs.  Dafiodil  as  well  as  myself. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  a  husband  I  There  art 
tragedies  in  real  life  too  painful  to  be  detailed  in  a  nar- 
rative, too  heart-rending  tobe  represented  on  the  sta^e ; 
such  was  mine.  The  oaptaia  congratulated  me  on  mv 
own  escape ;  but  as  tor  my  beloved  wife,  and  The  Duck 
that  bore  her,  of  which  in  the  darkness  he  had  obtained 
but  a  gtimpse,  it  appeared  tobe  the  general  opinion  that 
she  was  a  wreck  sad  gone  to  the  bottom. 

What  a  horrid  phrase  for  a  husband  to  hear!  1  beliere 
1  fainted,  and  continued  for  many  hours  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. The  next  day  1  was  on  deck  and  eageiir 
looked  around  for  The  Duck,  nay.  for  a  fragment  of 
that  vessel,  a  hen-coop  with  Becky  astride  upon  it, 
waiving  her  night  cap  to  attract  attention ;  but  no,  I  saw 
nothing  but  what  people  call  the  waste  of  waters  illu- 
minated b^  the  rising  son. 

I  was  yielding  sadly  to  the  combined  efibrts  of  grief 
and  sea-sickness,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  in 
what  I  was  sailing,  and  whither  we  were  going.  Tho 
ship  was  the  Hope,  bound  for  the  Eatt  Indies!  The 
East  Indies !  Impossible !  I  assured  Captain  Higgina 
that  I  could  not  think  of  accompanying  him,  but  he 
smiled,  and  inquired  whether  a  voyage  with  him  wna 
not  preferable  to  being  drowned. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  my  sensations  and  sufTerings ;  for 
months  I  walked  the  deck,  looking  on  Becky's  winding 
sheet,  a  theet  of  water!  or  peeping  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  into  th-*  depths  below,  at  the  horrible  water-wnf- 
tails  which  had  perhaps  devoured  her. 

It  was  so  awkward  to  be  made  extemporaneousif  a 
widower;  no  funeral,  no  tombstone,  no  body  buned 
anywhere  1  For  as  to  what  people  call  a  "  watery 
grave,"  it  amounts,  to  my  thinking,  to  no  grave  nt 
all ;  and  then  the  sea  has  such  an  awkward  way  of 
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throwing  it  up  again  ;  oae  can  oever  ieel  quite  sare.— 
Poor  Becky,  I  pictured  to  myself:  do  coffio,  aod  not  a 
raf  of  a  shroud,  stretched  opon  an  oyster  bed,  where  at 
least  there  was  no  wane  of  a  thell.  Ail  this  was  very 
flhocking:  she  was  as  one  of  the  sailors  unfeelingly  oh- 
aenred  in  my  hearing,  "  food  for  fishes ;"  and  ii  was  a 
very  Iom  time  before  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  the 
flavor  of  soles  or  lurbot.  I  even  loathed  lobsters— 1  who 
used  to  be  so  partial  to  them. 

Another  thing  that  vexed  me  was  the  impossibility  of 
paying  proper  respect  to  the  defnnct,  and  wearing 
moumiiw.  Becky  had  all  the  weed»  to  herself,  (sea 
weeds,  alas !)  and  I  walked  about  in  a  borrowed  blue 
jacket  and  duck  trowsers ;  ray  only  mourning  for  The 
Duck  and  her  precious  passenger !  My  voyage  contin* 
ued  nnprosperous :  what  could  be  exi>ected  after  such 
a  beginning  1  and  it  was  two  months  beyond  the  usual 
time  allotted  for  a  vovage,  that  I  landed  at  Madras. 
Oh  !  that  landing !  shall  I  never  forget  1  in  such  a  boat, 
and  amid  such  a  surf:  every  moment  I  expected  to  be 
re-united  to  my  Becky ;  but  my  better  angel  presided, 
and  I  was  snatched  from  the  danger  that  impended. 

lam  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  events  which  occur- 
red  in  the  East,  nor  my  motives  for  remaining  there 
much  longer  than  I  intended  I  was  now  a  single  man ; 
no  ties  united  me  to  my  native  country ;  I  amused  my- 
self very  agreeably,  and  two  years  had  elapsed  before  I 
revisited  the  land  of  my  fathers. 

My  voyage  home  was  pleasant  enough.  There  was 
a  nice  lady  on  board,  and  a  dear,  dark,  interesting  ^ irl, 
her  daughter.  We  became  intimate ;  and  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  when  we  landed,  I  was  all  but  **n.  happy 
man.** 

We  went  to  the  same  hotel :  and  the  very  next  night, 
before  I  had  communicated  with  my  man  of  business, 
or  made  known  my  arrival  to  my  friends,  I  accompa- 
nied my  fair  friends  to  Dury-lane  Theatre,  where  a 
young  lady  was  to  make  her  nrst  appearance  in  Belvi- 
dera.  .  We  occupied  a  private  box,  and  engrossed  by 
the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  with  my  right  hand  locked 
in  that  of  the  beautiful  Anna  Maria,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
ei^irment,  and  almost  forgot  that  there  was  any  oue 
eke  m  the  house  except  onr  three  selves.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  act,  however,  there  resounded  a  shrill 
scream  from  an  opposite  box,  and  raising  my  eyes,  I 
saw— was  it  possible  *!  no,  it  could  not  be— yet  it  was— 
it  wa§  Becky,  gazing  wildly  at  me,  and  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  exceedingly  tall,  dark- whiskered  gentle- 
man. I  screamed  too,  and  then  Becky  screamed  again, 
and  the  delnUante  on  the  stage,  encouraged  by  her  ap- 
parent success,  screamed  also ;  falliiH;  on  her  knees^  and 
scratching  away  at  the  boards  with  her  nails,  to  di|  up 
Jaffier.  But  without  any  digging  on  my  part,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  scratch,  (unless  it  was  the  old  otie,) 
there  stood  Becky  alive  before  me  ;  and  to  end  so  hor- 
rible an  uncertainty,  I  ran  round  the  house,  and  entered 
her  private  box. 

It  1MIS  Beck  V.  and  by  her  side  was  the  Irish  gentle- 
man. Captain  O^Diddle,  of  Lillbally  eunnudgeon  Castle, 
in  the  eoanty  Clare,  who  was  to  be  united  lo  my  wealthy 
widow  on  the  following  Monday.  I  was  sorry  for  him, 
eery  sorry :  and  for  myself,  mort  sorry  ;,and  for  Anna 
Maria,  ana  her  mother,  and  Becky  too ;  it  was  unpleas- 
ant for  otf  parties.  However,  my  tate  wife  and  I  were, 
soon  established  in  our  old  residence ;  and  she  once 
more  became  the  brilliant  centre  of  a  bright  circle.  The 
Duck,  though  very  much  damaged,  had  kept  afioat  un- 
til her  erew  and  passengers  were  rescued  by  a  steamer 
on  her  way  to  Dublin.  Becky,  supposing  i  had  fallen 
overboard,  mourned  a  decent  time  in  that  capital ;  and 
then  went  to  Ktllamey,  and  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
other  celebrated  places  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Captain  0*Diddle.  She  never  re- 
covered the  shock,  {which  shock  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to8ay,my  /oss,  or  my  sudden  re-apiiearance.)  Atthe  end 
of  two  years  she  grew  nervous ;  and,  having  no  particu- 
lar  complaint,  she  employed  a  new  popular  doctor,  who 
cured  every  imaginable  disease  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own. 

Mrs.  Daffodil  died :  I  never  felt  so  awkward  in  my 
life ;  I  had  gone  through  all  the  grief  which  was  to  be 
expected  on  such  an  occasion  already,  and  could  not  do 
it  all  over  again :  besides,  months  ago,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  her  loss.  I  however  went  into  the  deepest 
mourning,  (for  that  was  still  due  to  her,)  and  I  attended 
the  funeral — eo  that  now  there  can  be  no  mistake^  and 
I  am  justified  in  positively  stating  that  the  remains  of 


Mrs.  Ddtfodil  are  deposited  in  - 


churchyard,  be* 

neath  a  verv  handsome,  large,  and  weighty  monument, 
which  has  been  erected  to  her  memory  by  her  discon^ 
solate  husband. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Twelve  friends,  much  about  the  same  age,  and  fixed 
by  their  pursuit?,  their  family  connections,  and  other 
local  interests,  as  permanent  inhabitants  or  the  metro- 
polis, agreed  one  day  while  they  were  drinking  their 
wine  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  to  institute 
an  annual  dinner  among  themselves  under  the  following 
regulations:  That  they  should  dine  alternately  at  each 
other's  houses,  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  year ;  that 
the  first  bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  the  first  dinner, 
shoukl  be  re-corked  and  put  away  to  be  drank  by  him 
who  should  be  the  last  of  their  number;  that  they 
should  never  admit  a  new  member;  that  when  one 
died,  eleven  should  meet,  and  so  on~  and  that,  when 
only  one  remained,  he  soooki  on  those  two  days  dine 
by  himself,  and  set  the  usual  hours  at  his  solitary  table — 
but  the  first  time  he  so  dined  alone,  lest  it  should  be  the 
only  one,  he  should  then  uncork  the  first  bottle,  and 
in  the  first  glass  drink  to  the  memory  of  all  who  were 
gone. 

There  was  something  original  and  whimsical  in  the 
idea,  and  it  was  eagerly  einbraced.  They  were  all  in 
the  prime  of  life^  closely  attached  by  reciprocal  fi'iend- 
ship,  fond  of  social  enjoyments,  and  looked  forward  to 
their  future  meetings  with  unalloyed  anticipations  of 
pleasure.  The  only  thought,  indeed,  that  darkened 
these  anticipations  was  one  not  very  likely  to  intrude 
itself  at  this  moment— that  of  the  hapless  wight  who  was 
destined  to  uncork  the  first  bottle  to  his  lonely  repast. 

it  was  bright  summer  when  this  frolic  compact  was 
entered  into ;  as  their  pleafture  boat  skimmed  along  the 
bosom  of  the  Thames,  on  their  return  to  London,  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  their  first  and  last  feats  of  The  en- 
suing years.  .Their  imaginations  ran  riot  with  a  thoiu 
sand  gay  predictions  of  festive  merriment.  They  wan- 
toned in  conjectures  ol  what  changes  time  would  ope- 
rate, joked  each  other  upon  their  apperance  when  they 
should  meet— some  of  them  hobbling  upon  crutches  af- 
ter a  severe  fit  of  the  gout— others  pokinc  about  with 
purblind  eyes,  whom  even  spectacles  could  hardly  en- 
able to  distinguish  the  alderman's  walk  in  a  haunch  of 
venison — some  with  portly  round  bellies  and  tidy  little 
brown  wigs,  and  others  aecently  dressed  out  in  a  new 
suit  of  mourning,  for  the  death  of  a  great  grand^daughter 
or  a  great-grandson. 

"  As  for  you.  George,**  exclaimed  one  of  the  twelve, 
addressing  his  brother-in-law,  *'  I  expect  I  shall  see  you 
as  dry,  withered  and  shrunken  as  an  old  eel-skin,  yoa 
mere  outside  of  a  man !"  and  he  accompained  the  words 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

George  Fortescue  was  leanbg  carelessly  over  the 
side  of  the  yacht,  laughing  the  loudest  of  any  at  the 
conversation  which  had  been  carried  on.  The  sudden 
manual  salutation  of  his  brother-in-law  threw  him  off 
his  balance,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  overboard.  They 
heard  the  heavy  splash  of  his  fall.  The  boat  was  pro- 
ceeding swiftly  along— but  it  was  instantly  stopped. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  but  Fortescue  was  known  to  be  an  excel- 
lent swimmer,  and  startling  as  the  accident  was.  they 
felt  certain  he  would  regain  the  vessel.  They  could  not 
see  him.  They  listened,  and  heard  the  sound  of  his 
hands  and  feet.  They  hailed  him,  and  no  answer  was 
returned  but  in  a  faint  and  gurgling  voice,  and  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Oh  God  !"  struck  upon  their  ears.  lu  an 
instant,  two  or  three  who  were  expert  swimmers, 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  swam  to  the  spot  whence  the 
exclamations  had  proceeded.  One  of  them  was  within 
an  arm's  length's  of  Fortescue— he  was  straggling  and 
bufleting  the  water,  and  before  he  could  be  reached,  he 
went  down,  and  his  distracted  friend  beheld  the  eady- 
ing  circles  of  the  wave  just  over  the  spot  where  he  had 
sunk.  He  dived  after  him.  and  touched  the  bottom — 
but  the  tide  must  have  drifted  the  body  onward,  for  it 
could  not  be  found. 

They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  nearest  stations  where 
drags  were  kept,  and  having  procured  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus, they  returned  to  the  fatal  spot.    After  the  lapse 
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of  above  an  hour,  they  eucceeded  m  fiading  the  lifeleGB 
body  of  their  lost  friend.  All  the  usuil  remedies  were 
employed  for  restoring  suspended  animation,  but  in 
yam — and  thev  now  pursued  the  remainder  of  their 
course  to  London,  in  mournful  silence,  with  the  cor^ 
of  him  wlio  had  commenced  the  day  of  pleasure  with 
them  in  the  fullness  of  health,  of  spirits,  and  of  life  I — 
Amid  their  severe  grief  they  could  not  but  remember 
that  one  of  the  joyous  twelve  had  already  slipped  out  of 
the  little  festive  circle  ! 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  December  came  with 
its  cheering  round  of  kindly  greeting  and  merry  hospita- 
lity ;  and  with  it  came  a  softened  recollection  of  the 
fete  of  poor  Fortescue  ;  eleven  of  the  twelve  assembled 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year ;  and  it  was  impossible  not 
%•  see  their  loss  as  thev  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  very 
irregularity  of  the  table,  six  on  one  side,  and  only  five 
OB  the  other,  forced  the  melancholy  event  upon  their 
memory. 

There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn  as  to  resist  the 
united  influence  of  wine,  a  circle  of  select  friends,  and 
a  prospective  gaiety. 

A  decorous  sigb  or  two,  a  few  becoming  ejaculations, 
and  an  instructive  observation  on  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
made  up  the  sum  of  tender  posthumous  offerings  to  the 
names  of  poor  George  Fortescue,  as  they  jiroceeded  to 
discharge  the  most  imporunt  duties  for  which  they  had 
met.    By  the  lime  the  thiid  glass  of  champagne  had 

fone  round,  in  addition  to  sundry  potations  of  fine  old 
ock,  and  capital  Madeira,  thev  bad  ceased  to  discover 
anything  so  very  pathetic  in  the  ineq^uality  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  table,  or  so  melancholy  m  their  crippled 
number  of  eleven. 

[The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  off  very  nleasantly  in 
'Conversation,  good  humored  ei^ovment  and  conviviali- 
ty, and  it  was  not  till  toward  twelve  o'clock  that  '*  poor 
George  Fortescue"  was  a^in  remembered.] 

They  all  agreed,  at  parting,  however,  that  they  had 
never  passed  such  a  happy  day,  congratulated  each 
other  upon  having  instituted  so  delightful  a  meeting, 
and  promised  to  be  punctual  to  their  apr>ointmeHt  the 
ensuing  evening,  when  they  were  to  celebrate  the  new 
year  whose  entrance  thev  bad  welcomed  in  bumpers  of 
claret,  as  the  watchman  bawled  **past  twelve  o'clock," 
beneath  their  window. 

They  met  accordingly,  and  their  gaiety  was  without 
an  alloy  or  drawback.  It  was  only  the  first  time  of 
their  assembling  after  the  death  of  "  poor  George  For- 
tescue," that  made  the  recollection  of  it  painful ;  for, 
though  but  a  few  hours  had  intervened,  they  now  took 
their  seats  at  the  table  as  if  eleven  had  been  their  usual 
number,  and  if  all  were  there  who  had  ever  expected 
to  be  there.  It  is  thus  in  every  thing.  The  first  time  a 
man  enters  a  prison — the  first  book  an  author  writes — 
tbe  first  painting  an  artist  executes— the  first  battle  a 
general  wins— nay,  tbe  first  time  a  rouge  is  hanged— 
(for  a  rotten  rope  may  provide  a  second  performance, 
even  of  that  ceremony,  with  all  its  singleness  of  charac- 
ter)—differ  inconceivably  from  the  first  reception. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  spell,  a  novelty,  a  freshness,  a  de- 
light, inseparable  from  the  first  experience,  (hanging 
always  excepted,  be  it  remembered^)  which  no  art  or 
circumstance  can  impart,  to  the  second  And  it  is  tbe 
■ame  in  all  the  darker  traiu  of  life.  There  is  a  degree 
of  poignancy  and  an^lsh  in  the  first  assaults  of  sorrow, 
which  is  never  found  afterward.  In  every  case,  it  is 
timply  that  the  first  fine  edge  of  our  feelings  has  been 
taken  off.  and  that  it  can  never  be  restored. 

Sevenu  years  had  elapsed,  and  oureleven  friends  kept 
up  their  anniversaries,  as  they  might  aptly  enough  be 
called,  with  scaroely  any  perceptible  change.  But 
alas !  there  came  one  dinner  at  last,  darkened  by  a  cala- 
mity they  never  expected  to  witness,  for  on  that  very 
day,  their  friend,  companion,  brother,  almost,  was 
hanged !  Yes,  Stephen  Rowland,  the  wit,  the  oracle, 
the  life  of  their  little  circle,  on  tbe  morning  of  that 
day.  forfeited  his  life  upon  a  public  scafibld,  for  having 
made  one  single  stroke  of  his  pen  in  a  wrong  blace.  In 
other  words  a  bill  of  exchange  was  passed  into  his 
bands  for  £700,  passed  out  of  his  hands  for  j&1700 ;  he 
having  dr;iwn  the  important  little  prefix  to  the  hundreds, 
and  the  bill  being  piid  at  the  banker's  without  examin- 
ing the  words  of  it.  The  forgery  was  discovered- 
brought  h  )me  to  Rowland— and  though  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  used  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fatal  penal- 
ty, poor  Stephen  Rowland  was  hanged.  Evf  ry  body 
pitied  him ;  and  nobody  could  tell  why  he  did  it.    He 


was  not  poor,  he  was  not  a  gambler,  he  was  not  a  spe- 
culator, but  phrenology  settled  it.  The  organ  of  acqui- 
sitiveness was  discovered  on  his  head,  after  his  execu- 
tion, as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.    He  could  not  help  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to  say  that  even  wine, 
friendship,  and  a  merry  season,  could  dispel  the  gloom 
which  pervaded  this  dmner.  It  was  agreed  beforehand 
that  they  should  not  allude  to  the  distressing  and  mel- 
ancholy theme ;  and  having  thus  interdicted  tbe  only 
thing  which  really  occupied  all  their  thoughts,  the  natu- 
ral conseouence  was,  that  silent  contemplation  took  the 
place  of  dismal  discourse ;  and  they  separated  long  be- 
fore midnight. 

♦•♦♦♦♦  Some  fifteen  years  had  now 
glided  away  since  the  fate  of  poor  Rowland,  and  the 
ten  remained ;  but  the  stealing  hand  of  time  had  writ- 
ten sundry  changes  in  most  legible  characters.  Raven 
locks  had  now  become  grizued— two  or  three  beads 
with  not  as  many  locks  altogether  as  may  be  redLoned 
in  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  along  the  Regent's  canal— one 
was  actually  covered  with  a  brown  wig— the  crow's  feet 
were  visible  in  the  corner  of  the  eye— good  old  port  and 
warm  Madeira  carried  it  against  hock,  claret,  red  bor^ 
gundy   and    champagne— stews,   hashes  ana  ragonts- 

Srew  into  favor— ertists  were  rarely  called  for  to  relish 
le  cheese  after  dinner,  conversation  was  leas  boister- 
ous, and  it  turned  chiefly  to  politics  and  tbe  stale  of  the 
funds,  or  the  value  of  landed  property — apologies  were 
made  for  comiikf  in  thick  shoes  and  warm  stockino : 
the  doors  and  windows  were  more  carefully  provided 
with  list  and  sand  bags— the  fire  more  in  request — and  a 
quiet  game  of  whist  filled  up  the  hours  that  were  wont 
to  be  devoted  to  drinking,  singing,  and  riotous  merri- 
ment. Two  rubbers,  a  cup  of  oonee,  and  at  home  by 
eleven  o'clock,  was  the  usual  cry,  when  the  fifth  or  sixtk 
glass  had  gone  round  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth.  At 
parting,  too,  there  was  a  long  ceremony  in  the  hall,, 
buttonmg  up  of  great  coats,  tying  on  woolen  comforterB, 
fixing  silk  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  and  up  to  the 
ears,  and  grasping  sturdy  walking  canes,  to  support  un- 
steady feet. 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and  death  bad  indeed 
been  busy.  One  had  been  killed  by  the  overturning  of 
the  mail,  in  which  he  had  taken  his  place  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner,  having  purchased  an  estate  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  retired  thither  with  his  family. 
Another  had  undergone  the  terrific  operation  for  the 
stone,  and  expired  beneath  tbe  knife ;  a  third  had  yield- 
ed up  a  broken  spirit  two  years  after  the  loss  of  an  only 
surviving  and  beloved  daughter ;  a  fourth  was  carried 
ofi  in  a  few  days  by  the  cholera  morbus:  a  fifth  had 
breathed  his  last  the  very  morning  he  obtained  jodg- 
ment  in  his  favor  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  had 
cost  him  the  last  shilling  nearly  to  get.  and  which,  after 
a  litigation  of  eighteen  years,  declared  him  the  rightfal 
possessor  of  ten  thousand  a  year— ten  minutes  afier  he 
was  no  more.  A  sixth  had  perished  by  tbe  band  of  a 
midnight  nssaWin,  who  broke  into  his  house  for  plunder, 
and  sacrificed  the  owner  of  it  as  he  grasped  convnlsiyely 
a  bundle  of  exchequer  bills,  which  the  robber  wasdraw- 
ing  from  beneath  his  pillow,  where  he  knew  they  were 
every  night  placed  for  better  security. 

Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  appearance  and  de* 
crepid  walk,  with  cracked  voices,  and  dim  raylesseyeop 
sat  down,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  (asthey  tnemselvee 
tremulously  declared)  to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
the  first  day  of  the  year;  to  observe  the  frolic  compact, 
which  half  a  century  before,  they  had  entered  into  at 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond  !    Eight  were  in  their 

Saves !  Yet  they  chirped  cheerily  over  their  jglass, 
ough  they  could  scarcely  carry  it  to  their  lips,  if  it  was 
half  full  'f  and  cracked  their  jokes,  and  articulated  their 
words  with  difficuhy,  and  heard  each  other  with  still 
greater  difiiculty.  They  mumbled,  they  chattered* 
they  laaghed  (if  a  sort  of  strangled  wheezing  migjht  be 
calfed  a  laugh) ;  and  when  the  wines  sent  their  icy 
blood  in  warmer  pulse  through  their  veins,  they  talked 
of  the  past  as  it  were  but,  a  yesterday  had  passed  by 
them— and  the  future,  as  if  were  a  busy  century  thai 
lay  before  them. 

They  were  just  the  number  for  a  quiet  rubber  oC 
whist ;  and  for  three  successive  years  they  sat  down  to 
one.  The  fourth  came,  and  their  rubber  was  olayed 
with  an  open  dummy  :  ^flfih,  and  whist  was  no  longer 

Cracticable,— two  could  only  play  at  cribbage,  and  crib- 
age  was  the  game.    But  it  was  little  morie  than  the 
mockery  of  play.    Their  palsied  hands  could  hardly 
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held,  or  their  fading  sight  distinguish  the  cards,  while 
'      their  torpid  laculties  made  them  dose  between  each 

At  length  came  the  last  dinner,  and  the  surviyor  of 
the  twelve,  upon  whose  head  fourscore  and  ten  winters 
bad  ehowerea  their  snow,  ate  his  solitary  meal.  It  so 
chanced  that  i!  was  in  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  they 
bad  celebrated  the  first.  In  his  cellar,  too,  had  remain- 
ed for  eight  and  fifty  years,  the  bottle  thev  had  then  un- 
corked, re-corked,  and  which  he  was  that  day  to  un- 
cork again.  It  stood  beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and 
reluctant  grasp  he  took  the  frail  memorial  of  a  you'.hful 
vow  J  and  for  a  moment  memory  was  faithful  to  her 
office.  She  threw  open  the  long  vista  of  jears;  and 
his  heart  traveled  through  them  all.  ^  Their  lusty  and 
blithsome  spring — their  bright  andfervld  summer— their 
ripe  and  temperate  autumn— their  chill,  but  not  too 
frozen  winter.  He  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  how,  one  by 
one,  the  laughing  companions  of  that  merry  hour,  at 
Richmond,  had  dropped  into  eternity.  He  felt  all  the 
loneliuesB  of  his  condition,  for  he  had  eschev/ed  mar- 
riag's  and  in  the  veins  of  living  creature  ran  a  drop  of 
blood  whose  source  was  in  his  own  ;  and  as  he  drained 
the  glass  which  he  had  filled  *'  to  tlie  memory  of  those 
who  were  gone,'*  the  tears  slowly  trickled  down  the 
deep  furrows  of  his  aged  face. 

He  had  thus  fulfilled  one  part  of  his  vow,  and  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  discharge  the  other  by  sitting  the  usual 
number  of  hours  at  his  desolate  table.  With  a  heavy 
heart  he  resigned  himself  to  the  gloom  of  his  own 
thoughts — a  lethargic  sleep  stole  over  him— his  head 
fell  upon  his  bosom— confused  images  crowded  into  his 
mind— he  babbled  to  himself— was  silent— and  when  his 
servant  entered  the  room,  alrrmed  bv  a  noise  which  he 
beard,  he  found  his  master  stretched  upon  the  can>et  at 
the  foot  of  the  eaf^  chair,  out  of  which  he  had  slipped 
i  n  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  never  spoke  again,  nor  once 
opened  nis  eyes,  although  the  vital  spark  was  not  extinct 
until  the  following  day— and  this  was  his  Lcut  Day, 
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"What  a  delightful  thing  this  world  is!  Lady  Len- 
nox's ball  last  night— how  charming  it  was !  every  one 
so  kind,  and  Charlotte  looking  so  pretty— the  nicest  girl 
I  ever  saw  !  But  I  must  dress  now.  Balfour  is  to  be 
here  at  twelve  with  the  horse  he  wants  to  sell  me. 
Uow  lucky  I  am  to  have  such  a  friend  as  Balfour!  so 
entertaining — so  good  natured— so  devilish  clever,  too — 
and  such  an  excellent  heart!  Ah!  how  unlucky !  it 
rains  a  little ;  but  never  mind,  it  will  clear  up;  and  if  it 
don't— why,  there's  billiards.  What  a  delightful  thing 
the  world  is !" 

So  soliloquized  Charles  Nugent,  a  man  of  twenty- one 
—a  philanthropist- an  optimist.  Our  young  gentleman 
was  an  orphan,  of  good  Family  and  large  fortune  •  brave, 
generous,  confiding  and  open-hearted.  His  ability  was 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  he  had  a  warm  love 
and  a  pure  taste  for  letters.  He  had  even  bent  a  knee 
to  Philosophy,  but  the  calm  and  cold  graces  with  which 
the  goddess  receives  her  servants,  had  soon  discontented 
the  young  votary  with  the  worship.  "Away!"  cried 
be,  one  morning,  flinging  aside  the  volume  of  LaRoche- 
foQcaulc,  which  he  had  fancied  he  understood ;  **  away 
with  this  8elfi-«h  and  debasing  code  !  men  are  not  the 
mean  things  they  are  here  described:  be  it  mine  to 
think  exaltingly  of  my  species!"  My  dear  experience, 
Vith  how  many  fine  sentiments  do  you  intend  to  plav 
the  devill  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Goethe  tells 
us,  that  though  Fate  is  an  excellent,  she  is  also  a  very 
expensive  school-mistress. 

'*  Ha !  my  dear  Nugent,  how  are  yon  V*  and  Captain 
Balfour  enters  the  room ;  a  fine,  dark,  handsome  fel- 
low, with  something  of  a  pretension  in  his  air,  and  a 
great  deal  of  frankness.  "  And  here  is  the  horse.  Come 
to  the  window.  Does  he  not  step  finely  ?  What  ac- 
tion! Do  you  remark  his  forehand  1  How  he  carries  his 
tail !  Gad,  I  don't  think  you  shall  have  him,  after  all!" 

**  Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  well  be  sorry  to  part 
wiib  him.    He  is  superb !    Quite  sound— eh  7" 

"  Have  him  examined." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  not  take  your  word  for  it  7 
The  price  7" 

"  Fix  it  yourself.  Prince  Paul  once  offered  me  a 
hundred  and  eighty  ;  but  you—" 


"  You  shall  have  it." 

"  No,  Nu«eni— «ay  a  hundred  and  fifiy.". 

'*  I  won't  be  outdone— there's  a  draft  for  £180." 

"Upon  my  soul,  I'm  ashamed;  butvou  are  such  a 
rich  fellow.  John,  take  the  horse  to  Mr.  Nugent's  sta- 
bles. Where  will  you  dine  to-day  1— at  the  Cocoa^ 
Uee  7'* 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

The  young  men  rode  together.  Nugent  was  delighted 
with  his  ne  ^  purchase.  They  dined  at  the  Cocoa-tree. 
Balfour  ordered  some  early  peach«'8.  Nugent  paid  the 
bill.    They  went  to  the  opera. 

"  Do  you  see  that  danwuwt,  Florine  7"  asked  Balfour. 
Pretty  ancle— eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  comme  ga— but  dances  awkwardly— not  hand- 
some.' 

"  What !  not  handsome  %  Come  and  talk  to  her.  j 
She's  more  admired  than  any  girl  on  the  stage." 

They  went  behind  the  scenes,  and  Balfour  convinced 
his  friend  that  he  ought  to  be  enchanted  with  Florine. 
Before  the  week  was  out,  the  danscv^  kept  her  car- 
riage, and  in  return,  Nugent  supped  with  her  twice  a 
week. 

Nugent  had  written  a  tale  for  the  "  Keepsake :"  it 
was  bis  first  literary  effort ;  it  was  tolerably  good,  and 
exceedingly  popular.  One  day,  he  was  lounging  over 
his  breakfast,  and  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  in  black,  was 
announced  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Mr.  Gilpin  made  a  most  respectful  bow,  and  heaved 
a  peculiarly  profound  sigh*  Nugent  was  instantly  seized 
with  a  lively  interest  in  the  stranger.  "  Sir,  it  is  with 
great  regret,"  faltered  forth  Mr.  Gilpin,  "  that  I  seek 
you.  1 — I — I — '*  A  low,  consumptive  rough  checked 
his  speech.  Nugent  offered  him  a  cup  ot  tea.  The 
civility  was  refused,  and  the  story  continued* 
Mr.  Gilpin's  narration  is  soon  told,  when  he  himself  is 
not  the  narrator.  An  unfortunate  literary  man— once  in 
affluent  circumstances- security  for  a  treacherous  friend 
— friend  absconded — pressure  of  unforseen  circumstan- 
ces— angel  wife  and  four  cherub  children — a  book 
coming  out  next  season— deep  distress  at  present— hor- 
ror at  being  forced  to  beg-irenerous  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  tale  written  by  Mr.  Nugent  forcibly 
struck  him— a  ray  of  hope  broke  on  his  mind— and  voUa 
the  causes  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  distress  and  Mr.  Gilpin's  vis- 
it. Never  was  there  a  more  interesting  perbonifica- 
tion  of  the  afflicted  man  of  letters  than  Gresory  Gilpin. 
He  looked  pale,  patient  and  respectable ;  he  coughed 
frequently,  and  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Nu- 
gent's  heart  swelled— he  placed  a  bank  note  in  Mr. 
Gilpin's  hands— he  promised  more  efiectual  relief,  and 
Mr.  Gilpin  retired,  overpowered  with  his  own  gratitude 
and  Mr.  Nugent's  respectful  compassion. 

"How  happy  I  am  to  be  rich!"  said  the  generous 
young  philanthropist,  throwing  open  his  chest. 

Nugent  went  to  a  conversazione  at  Lady  Lennox's. 
Her  ladyship  was  a  widow,  and  a  Jharming  woman. 
She  was  a  little  of  the  blue,  and  a  little  of  the  fine  lady, 
and  a  little  of  the  beauty,  and  a  little  of  the  coquette, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  sentimentalist.  She  had  one 
daughter,  without  a  shilling ;  she  had  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  a  young  roan  of  the  remarkable  talents  and 
amiability  ef  Charles  Nugent.  He  sate  next  her— they 
talked  of  the  hearllessness  of  the  workl— it  is  a  subject 
on  which  men  of  twenty-one  and  ladies  of  forty-five  are 
especially  eloquent.  Lady  Lennox  complained,  Mr. 
Nugent  defended.  "  One  doe-s  not  talk  of  innocence/* 
it  is  said,  or  something  like  it  is  said,  somewhere  in 
Madame  d'  Epinay's  Memoirs,  "  without  being  sadly 
corrupted ;"  and  nothing  brings  out  the  goodness  of  our 
hearts  more  than  a  charge  against  the  beartlessness  of 
others. 

"An  excellent  woman,"  thought  Nugent;  "what 
warm  feelings!  how  pretty  her  daughter  is!  Oh!  a 
charming  family !" 

Charlotte  Lennox  played  an  affecting  air ;  Nugent 
leaned  over  the  piano ;  they  talked  about  music,  poetry, 
going  on  the  water,  sentiment  and  Richmond  Hill. 
They  made  up  a  party  of  pleasure.  Nugent  did  not 
sleep  well  that  night— he  was  certainly  in  love. 

When  he  rose  the  next  mominjs,  the  day  was  bright 
and  fine ;  Balfour,  the  best  of  fnends,  was  to  be  with 
him  in  an  hour ;  Balfour's  horse,  the  best  of  horses,  waa 
to  convey  him  to  Richmond ;  and  at  Richmond,  he 
was  t*  meet  Lady  Lennox,  the  most  agreeable  of  ino- 
thers^and  Charlotte,  the  most  enchanting  of  daugbterft. 
The  dannytt  had  always  been  a  bore— she  was  now 
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forgotten.  \**  It  ceriaiply  is  a  delightful  world  !"  re- 
peated Nugent,  as  he  tied  his  neckcloth. 

Some  tim^  after  the  date  of  this  happy  day,  Nugent 
was  alone  in  his  apartment,  walking  to  and  fro.hvhen 
Colonel  Nelmore,  an  elderly  gentleman,  well  known 
in  society,  with  a  fine  forehead,  a  shrewd,  contempla- 
tive eye,  and  an  agreeable  address,  entered  the  room. 
To  him  Nugent  poured  forth  the  long  list  of  his  griev- 


ances, and  concluded  by  begcing  him  to  convey  a  chal 
lenge  to  the  best  of  friends— Ci — '  ""  '^  -  '"'^- 
oolonel  raised  his  eye-brows. 


**But.— my  dear  sir,— this  gentleman  has  certainly 
behaveo  ill  to  you,  I  allow—  hot  for  what  specific  of- 
fence do  you  mean  to  challenge  him  1" 

**  For  bis  conduct  in  general."  The  colonel  laughed. 

'*  For  saying   yesterday,  then,  that  I  was  grown  a 

d d  bore,  and  he  should  cut  me  in  future.    He  told 

Selwyn  so  in  the  bow-window  at  White's." 

The  colonel  took  snuff. 

**  My  good  younff  friend,'*  said  he,  "  I  see  you  don't 
know  the  world.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-day— a 
punctual  seven.  We'll  talk  over  these  matters.  Mean, 
while  you  can't  challenge  a  man  for  calling  you  a 
bore," 

**  Not  challenge  him !— what  should  I  d*  tbeoT" 

**  Laogh— shake  your  head  at  him,  and  say— ^  Ah  - 
Balfour,  you're  a  sad  fellow !" 

The  colonel  succeeded  in  preventin8[  the  challenge, 
but  Nufent's  indignation  at  the  best  of  fnends  reniained 
as  warm  as  ever.  He  declined  the  colonefs  invitation 
•—he  was  lo  dine  with  the  Lennoxes.  Meanwhile  be 
went  to  the  shady  part  of  Kensingloii  Gardens  to  in- 
dulce  his  reflections. 

He  sat  himself  down  in  an  arbor,  and  lookmiy  moral- 
izingly  over  the  initials,  the  dates  and  the  witicisms, 
that  hands,  long  since  mouldering,  have  consigned  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 


Lennox  ulking  sentiment  to  Nuaent— fie  t  how  oouki 
yon  waste  yoar  time  so  nnprofitably '." 

** Ah!  poor  young  man!  he  is  oertainly  6im  bete, 
with  his  fine  phrases  and  so  forth :  but  *tis  a  good  crea- 
tnT«  on  the  whole,  and  exceedingly  useful !" 

••  Useful  r 

*'  Yes ;  fills  np  a  vacant  place  at  one's  table,  at  a  dajr's 
warning ;  lends  me  his  his  carriage  horses  when  mine 
have  caujsht  cold  ;  subscribes  to  mv  charities  for  me ; 
and  supplies  the  drawing  room  with  flowers.  In  a  word, 
if  we  were  more  sensible,  he  would  be  less  agreeable : 
his  sole  charm  is  his  foibles." 

Proh  Jupiter!  what  a  description  from  the  most  sen- 
timental of^motHers,  of  the  most  talented,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  youtSk  men.  Nugent  Mras  thunderstruck ; 
the  party  swept  ujki  he  was  undiscovered. 
•  He  raved,  he  s#ore, .  he  was  furious.  He  go  to  the 
dinner  to-day !  No,  he  would  write  such  a  letter  to  the 
lady— it  should  speak  daggers!  But  the  daughter: 
Charlotte  was  not  of  the  party.  Charlotte— oh !  Char- 
lotte was  quite  a  different  creature  from  her  mother— 
the  most  natural,  the  most  amiable  of  human  beings, 
and  evidently  loved  him.  He  could  not  be  misuken, 
there.  Yes,  for  her  sake  he  would  go  to  the  dinner; 
he  would  smother  his  jtist  resentment. 

He  went  to  Lady  Lennox's.  It  was  a  large  party. 
The  young  Marquis  of  Austerly  had  just  returned  from 
his  travels.  He  was  sitting  next  to  the  most  lovely  of 
daughters.    Nugent  was  forgotten. 

After  d'mner,  however,  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  to  Charlotte.    He  hinted 
a  tender  reproach,  and  he   begged  her  to  sing  **  We 
"harloite 


md  ;  UtPtu  in  a  crowd.**    Cha 


was  hoarse— had 


caught  cold  Charlotte  could  not  sinff .  Nugent  left  the 
room.  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  street,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  cane  behind.  He  went 
back  for  it,  (for  he  was  really  in  love)  glad  of  an  excnse 
for  darting  an  angry  glance  at  the  most8impl«»  the  most 
natural  of  human  beings,  that  he  should  prevent  her 
sleeping  the  whole  night  Ha  ascended  the  drawing- 
room;  and  Charlotte  was  delighting  the  Man]^  of 
Austerly,  who  leaned  over  her  chair,  with  **  l^emet ; 
ttMU  tH  a  crowd.**  *    ' 

Charlotte  Lennox  was  young,  lo^ly  and  artful.  I  Lot^ 
Austerly  was  young,  inexperienced  and  vain,  in  lesi* 
than  n  month,  Bt  proposed,  and  was  accepted. 


"Well,  well!"  said  poor  Nugent,  one  moniinSf 
breaking  from  a  reverie ;  "  betrayed  in  my  friend*hip» 
deceived  in  my  love,  the  pleasure*  of  doibg  good  »J 
still  left  to  me.  Friendship  quits  us  at  the  first  stage  ol 
life.  Lnve  at  the  second-  Benevolence  lasts  till  death  * 
Poor  Gilpin  !  how  grateful  he  is!    I  must  see  if  I  can 

get  him  that  place  abraad."  To  amuse  his  thoughts, 
e  took  up  a  new  magazine.  He  ojienf  d  the  page  at  a 
violent  attack  on  himsel^-on  his  beautiful  tale  in  the 
"Keepsake."  The  saliJp  was  not  confined  to  the 
work  ;  it  extended  to  thfc  author.  He  was  a  fop,  a 
coxcomb,  a  ninnjf,  an  intellectual  dwarf,  a  miserable 
creature,  an  abonion.  These  are  pleasant  studies  for  a 
man  out  of  spirit?,  especially  before  he  is  used  to  them. 
Nugent  had  just  flung  the  magazine  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  when  his  lawyer  came  to  arrange  matters 
about  a  mortgage,  which  the  generous  Nugent  had  al- 
ready been  forced  to  raise  on  his  estates.  The  lawyer 
was  a  pleasant,  entertaining  man  of  the  world,  accus- 
tomed to  the  society,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
wants  of  voung  men.  He  perceived  Nugent  was  a  lit- 
tia  out  or  humor.  He  attributed  the  cause,  naturally 
enough,  to  the  mortgage ;  and  to  divert  his  thoughts  he 
entered  first  on  a  general  conversation. 

"What  rogues  there  are  in  the  world!**  said  he. 
Nugent  groaned.  "  This  morning,  for  instance,  before 
I  came  to  you,  I  was  engaged  in  a  curious  piece  of  bu- 
siness enough.  A  gentleman  gave  his  son-in-law  a 
qualification  to  stand  for  a  borough ;  the  son-in-law 
kept  the  deed  and  so  cheated  the  good  gentleman  om 
of  more  than  £9000  a  year.  Yesterday  I  was  employed 
against  a  fraudulent  bankrupt— such  an  instance  of  long, 
premeditated,  cold-hearted,  deliberate  rascality !  And 
when  I  leave  you,  I  must  see  what  is  lo  be  done  wiih 
a  literary  swindler,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  coneuinp- 
tive  cough,  and  a  fuit  of  black,  has  been  respectably 
living  on  compasiion  for  the  last  two  years." 

"Ha!"  .        ^    J 

"  He  has  just  committed  the  most  nefiinout  fraod-^ 
a  fof  ery,  in  abort,  on  his  own  uncle,  who  has  twice 
seriously  distressed  himself  to  save  the  rogue  of  a  rfpj»li- 
ew,  and  who  most  now  submit  to  this  loss,  or  proclaim, 
by  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  disgrace  of  his  own  fain- 
ily.  The  nephew  proceeded,  of  course,  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  my  client^  goodness  of  heart ;  and  thus  &  man 
suffers  in  proportion  to  his  amiability. 

"  Is  his  name  Gil-Gilr-Gilpin  f  •  atamroered  Nugent. 

"  The  same !  O-ho !  have  you  been  bit,  too,  Mr.  Nn- 

Before  our  hero  could  answer,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
him.  Nugent  tore  the  seal :  it  was  from  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  to  which  he  bad  just  read  his  own  con- 
demnation.   It  ran  thus: 

«« Str— Having  been  absent  from  London  on  unn- 
voidable  business  for  the  last  month,  and  the  care  oi 
the Magazine  having  thereby  devolved  on  ano- 
ther, who  has  very  ill  discharged  his  duties,  I  had  the 
surprise  and  mortification  of  perceiving,  on  my  return 
this  day,  that  a  most  unwanaDtable  ,and  •  personal  at- 
tack upon  tyou  has  been  admitted  in  the  number  for 
this  month.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my,  regret, 
the  more  especially  on  finding  that  the  article  in  quen- 
tion  was  written  by  a  mere  mercenary  in  letters.  To 
convince  you  of  my  concern,  and  my  resolution  to  guard 
against  such  unworthy  proceedings  in  future,  I  en- 
close you  another,  and  yet  severer  attack,  which  wan 
sent  to  us  for  our  next  number,  and  for  which  I  S^ievc 
to  say,  the  unprincipled  author  has  already  succeedejl 
in  obuining  from  the  proprietors— a  remuneraUon, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  . 

Nugent  s  eyes  fell  on  the  enclosed  paper,  it  was  m  the 
hand- writing  of  Mr.  Gregory  Gilpin,  the  most  most 
grateful  of  oistreased  literary  men. 


HARRIET  BRUCE. 

BT  MBS.  CHILD. 

«*  To  be  belovad  it  all  I  nasd, 
Andwhaaallorallove'   ' 


'My  friend  Harriet  Brace  was  a  healthy,  tall,  boM- 
lookiog  girl ;  somewhat  too  large  and  vigorous  for  gen- 
uine beauty,  yet  gifted  with  a  speaking  expression,  and 
a  rich  per^lual  coloring,  that  would  have  made  any 
other  face  styUsh  and  attractive.  She  was  no  favorite 
with  the  gentlemen ;  but  there  was  an  indeseribnble 
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iometbing  aboui  their  appearance  and  mannera  which 
always  compelied  them  to  inqaire  who  ahe  was.  No 
person  ever  talked  with  her  without  remembering  what 
she  said  :  and  every  one  criticised  what  they  could  not 
forger.  Yet  it  was  not  intellect  that  made  her  unpopu- 
lar—had she  chosen  to  affect  reckless  misanthropy, 
maudlin  sensibiliiv,  or  any  other  fop|>ery  wh<»reby  to 
distinguish  herself;  she  woulc^  have  foand  plenty  of  ad- 
mireiB  and  imi'aiors;  but^'m  her  mind,  genius  was 
chfcked  by  manly  philosophy;  and  she  could  ill  con- 
eeal  her  contempt  of  thos6  who  knew  talent  only  by  its 
most  common  oiseaaes.  The  consciousness  of  mental 
power,  that  lighted  up  her  eye  with  such  a  burning 
nark  of  pride,  and  the  expression  of  scorn  forever 
dancing  on  her  lip  comers,  ready  to  embody  itself  in 
sarcasm,  was  anqnesiionablv  the  true  reason  why  this 
apleodid  creatnre  became  the  pariah  of  the  ball-room. 
She  was  a  strange  sort  of  Die  Vernon— no,  she  was  not 
a  Die  Vernon  either— -and,  as  I  now  remember  her,  1 
cannot  think  of  a  single  chancier,  living  or  imaginary, 
whom  she  did  resemble.  She  fascinated  her  enemies, 
bat  never  pleased  her  friends.  Power!  power!  and, 
above  all.  intellectual  power !  was  the  constant  dream 
of  ber  wild  ambition.  To  have  been  sure  of  Madame 
de  Staers  reputation,  she  would  have  renomoed  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  lived  unloving  and  unbeloved  in 
this  wide  world  of  social  har^ioess-^there  was  such 
magaifieeoce  in  the  idea  of  sending  one's  genius  abroad 
like  a  spark  of  electricity,  to  be  a<flive  and  eternal-— de- 
fyinic  eaocation  in  its  form,  duration  of  power !  Some- 
times I  talked  of  love,  and  reminded  ber  how  Madame 
de  Stael  herself  had  become  its  relnciant  victim.  On 
this  subject  she  often  philosophised,  and  always  laughed. 
'*Who,"  said  she  scornfully,  "who  that  has  felt  the 
puh  aod  the  thrill  attendant  upon  fame,  wouM  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  exchange  dominion  over  many  for  the 
despotism  of  one  1  Thus  Harriet  Bruce  reasoned,  and 
thus  she  actnallv  thonghf ;  but  I  knew  her  better  than 
she  knew  herself.  Her  affections  were  as  rich  and 
overflowing  as  her  mental  energies ;  and  her  craving 
for  human  sympathy  was  in  direct  proprotion  to  thit  in- 
tense love  of  beauty,  which,  in  her,  amounted  to  an  in- 
tellectual passion.  That  she  would  love  exclusively  and 
extravagantly,  I  had  no  doubt ;  and  my  penetration  soon 
singled  out  an  object.  At  a  large  party,  I  first  saw  her 
with  Geonre  Maodonoogh,  the  son  of  a  rich  southerner, 
first  in  his  class,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  manly  beauty. 
I  knew  by  the  carriage  of  his  neck  ihat  be  was  a  Vir- 
^nian ;  and  the  hauteur  with  which  he  received  adula- 
tion, attracted  my  attention,  as  the  pawing  of  a  hi^h- 
mettled  horse  would  have  done.  Hid  conversation  with 
Harriet  seemed  at  first  to  be  of  a  sober  and  learned  cast, 
bm  on  her  part  it  soon  became  p^iul  'nt.  Now  and  then 
1  heard  some  remark  which  seemed  to  relate  toa  trans- 
mi|sration  of  souls,  and  a  criminal  rise  in  intellectual 
existence.  **  Oh,"  exclaimed  Harriet,  •♦  how  that  idea 
savora  of  New  England  hoose-kepping !— how  can  a 
Virginian  patronise  a  theory  so  economical  V*  At  that 
moment,  a  very  lovely  girl  entered  the  room ;  and  the 
young  man  did  not  ansvf^  Missfiruce's question.  **  Ah, 
there  is  the  beautiful  Baltimorean,'*  said  he,  **she 
whom  I  told  you  reminded  me  of  that  fine  engraving  of 
yours,  "  La  belle  Suisse.'  "  '*  She  tt  beautiful,»»  said 
Harriet,  with  unaffected  warmth.  **  Her  full  dark  eyes 
are  magnificent— what  a  pity  it  is  they  are  not  lighted 
from  wiihin  ;  that  expression  alone  is  wanting  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  glory  *.'*  The  remark  was  made  to  an 
inattentive  listener,  for  Macdonough*s  whole- interest 
was  absorbed  by  the  new  comer.  A  slight  shade  passed 
over  Harriet's  face — but  it  was  too  transient  to  dtfine 
the  emotion  in  which  it  originated :  and  she  smiled,  as 
she  said,  **  You  had  best  go  and  talK  with  your  powerful 
beauty— the  body  should  be  where  the  spirit  is  *'  '*That 
feproach  is  too  severe,"  replied  the  Virginian.  **I 
meant  no  reproach,'*  she  answered ;  "  I  have  observed 
that  beauty  is  your  idol,  and  I  wish  yuu  to  worship  it." 
"  I  did  not  think  Miss  Bruce  had  observed  my  character 
saiEciently  to  form  any  conclusion  with  retard  to  my 
tastr."  The  pride  of  the  proudest  girl  in  Christendom 
was  roused— and  there  was  something  indescribably 
provoking  in  her  manner,  as  she  answered,  *M  assure 
you  I  think  vou  quite  a  specimen  in  your  way.  '  Socie- 
ty is  such  a  Sag  of  poli;ihed  marbles,*  that  any  thing  odd 
is  88  valuable  a  study  as  the  specimens  of  quartz  Mr. 
Symme*  may  bring  us.  Your  modesty  has  led  you  into 
a  mistake  J  I  have  really  taken  the  trouble  to  observe 
you."    <*  Truly,  Miss  Bruce,  you  are  the  most  singular 


girl  I  ever  met,"  said  the  offended  southerner ;  **  yo* 
never  did,  said  orthought  anything  like  an6iher  person.'* 

"  When  a  compliment  is  doubiful,  Chesterfield  says 
one  should  always  take  it ;  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Macdonough  "  replied  Harriet.  And  so  say- 
ing, she  turned  abruptly  from  him,  and  directed  her  at- 
tention to  me. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  I  saw  no  indi- 
cations of  a  reconciliation.  Harriet  danced  but  once — 
Macdonough  and  la  belle  Suisse  were  near  her  in  the 
set;  and  they  met  fr<»quently.  The  extreme  noncha- 
lance with  which  she  now  and  then  exchanged  some 
casual  remark,  led  me  to  euspect  that  he  baa  obtained 
more  power  over  her  extraordinary  mind  than  any  other 
individual  had  ever  possessed ;  but  Harriet  was  no  tri- 
fle r,  and  1  do  not  venture  to  prophesy. 

Time  passed  on,  and  with  it  nearly  passed  the  remem- 
brance of  this  skirmish  of  words,  and  the  thoughts 
thereby  suggested.  My  unmanageable  friend  seldom 
alludea  to  the  fashionable  acquaintance  she  had  formed ; 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  done  natitfally  and  briefly. — 
Soon  after  this,  1  was  obliged  to  be  absent  for  several 
months.  1  did  not  return  until  two  days  before  com- 
meaoenient  at  college  ;  and  Haniet*8  first  excalmation 
was,  **  You  mu$t  go  to  Mr.  Macdonough's  room— he  m 
to  have  the  firet  pari,  and  his  friends  expect  every  thing 
from  him!"  *'But  1  thought  you  considered  com- 
mencement days  as  very  stupid  things,"  said  I.  **  So  I  do  r 
you  know  I  always  said  life  itself  was  a  very  stupid 
thing.  There  is  no  originality  above  ground ;  every 
thing  that  is  true  is  dull,  and  every  thing  new  is  fahie 
and  superficial.  But  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with 
the  worid— it  is  is  pretty  good  worW,  after  all.  Yow 
must  go  to  heai"  Mr.  Macdonough's  opinion  of  it ;  lam 
sure  he  will  express  it  eloquently."  **  Then  yon  are  on 
good  terms  Moto?"  said  I.  She  blushed  painfully— ex- 
cessively—but  soon  recovered  self-command  enough  ta 
say,  **  I  always  thought  highly  of  him."  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  locks  expressed  the  warning  voice  my 
heart  was  yearning  to  utter ;  but  I  am  sure  the  tone  of 
my  assent  was  reluctant  and  melancholy. 

George  Macdonough  appeared  most  brilliant  on  that 
memorable  day.  Graceful  and  dignified,  handsome 
and  talented,  he  sent  a  thrill  to  all  hearts  alive  to  the 
grandeur  of  thought  or  the  beauty  of  language.  During 
this  scene  of  triumph,  I  watched  the  countenance  or 
Harriet  Bruce  with  the  keenest  interest ;  and  never  be- 
fore did  I  see  a  human  face  through  which  the  soul 
beamed  with  such  intensity.  Genius,  and  pride,  and 
joy,  and  love,  were  there !  I  then  thought  she  was  in- 
tellectually beautiful,  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen. 
Poor  Harraiet !  It  was  the  brightest  spot  in  her  life,  and 
I  love  to  remember  it. 

Macdonough's  room  was  crowded,  and  the  compli- 
ments he  received  were  intoxicating ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  I  imagined  I  could  see  the  sparkle  of  his  eyes 
melt  into  softness,  when  he  met  a  glance  from  Harriet. 
Her  looks  betrayed  nothing  to  my  anxious  observation  : 
but  once  I  took  notice  she  called  him  **Gfeorge,"  and 
suddenly  corrected  herself  with  an  air  of  extraordinary 
confusion.  Had  my  friend  indulged  in  habits  of  girlish 
trifling,  I  should  no  doubt  have  playfully  alluded  to  thi# 
circumstance ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  charac* 
ter  and  mannera  which  forbade  such  ofllicioosiiess^  I 
watched  her  with  the  anxiety  of  sincere  friendship.  I 
knew  when  she  once  selected  an  object  of  pursuit,  her 
whole  soul  was  concentrated  ;  and  I  could  not  believe 
that  the  proud  Virginian,  with  all  his  high  hopes,  and 
his  love  of  dazzling  beauty,  would  ever  marry  her.  I 
knew  he  was  a  very  constant  visitor,  and  I  frequently 
observed  lights  later  than  had  been  usual  at  Mr.  Bruce'9 
quiet  habitation ;  and  when  he  called  to  bid  me  fare- 
well, a  few  weeks  after  commencement  the  deep 
gloom  on  his  countenance  led  me  to  think  that  the 
pride  and  apparent  indifference  of  my  intellectual  friend 
might  have  surprised  him  into  love. 

weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and  I  seldom  beard  an 
allusion  to  the  absent  Macdonough.  Harriet's  charac- 
ter and  tnitnn^r  pijeitied  changea  for  the  better.  The 
per]'<'tu:il  effervescence  of  her  spirit  in  some  measure 
subsided,  and  the  vngaries  of  her  fancy  became  less 
various  and  siarOin^;  yet  there  was  ever  a  chastened 
cb>^errulnp!»  of  manner,  and  an  unfailing  flow  of 
th«jugh(^  Hy  dej^reg  ber  seriousness  deepened,  and  at 
laiit  f#ne  could  noT  roncealfrom  me  that  she  was  unhap-> 
py,  I  mtributed  it  to  the  illness  of  her  aged  father,  for 
Haf  riet  was  mo  the  rk  as,  and  she  cheriihed  her  only  pc- 
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rent  with  a  double  share  of  love.  But  when  the  old 
man  was  evidently  recoveiioir,  and  her  melancholy  siiU 
increased,  I  knew  there  must  be  another,  and  a  deeper 
cause.  ^  One  day,  as  I  stood  by  her,  watching  her  pro 
gresB  in  a  crayon  drawin?^  around  which  she  had 
thrown  much  of  her  early  spirit  and  freedom,  I  placed 
my  hand  affectionalely  oo  her  shoulder,  and  touching 
her  forehead  with  my  lips,^  said,  "  You  have  always 
told  me  your  thoughts,  Harriet—why  not  tell  me  what 
troubles  you  now?"  She  continued  her  ta^k  ^ilh  a 
•quick  and  nervous  movement,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  I  gently  whispered.  **  Is  George 
Macdonough  the  cause  V*  She  gave  one  shriek,  which 
Bounded  as  if  it  made  a  rent  in  her  very  soul,  and  then 
the  torrent  of  her  tears  poured  forth. 

It  was  long  before  I  ventured  to  say  to  her,  "  Then  it 
is  as  I  feared  1  You  do  love  George  Macdonough  7" 
She  looked  in  my  face  with  a  strange  and  fixed  expres- 
sion, as  she  replied,  '*  I  ought  to  love,  and  honor,  and 
obey  him ;  for  he  is  my  husband  !•*  I  started !  "  Your 
husband!  how— when— where  were  you  married  1" 

"  At  Providence.  Do  you  remember  when  I  asked 
you  to  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Macdonough*s  room,  and  you 
said,  *  So,  then,  you  are  on  good  terms  now  ?*— I  had 
been  three  weeks  a  wife !"  * 

**  And  your  father— does  he  know  itl" 

"  Certainly,"  she  said ;  "  you  knw  I  woukl  not  de- 
ceive fctm.'*  "  Then  why  was  so  much  secrecy  neces- 
sary 1"  "  I  now  think  it  was  not  really  necessary ;  at 
all  events,  that  which  needs  to  be  concealed  is  wrong. 
But  Oeorge's  parents  wished  him  to  marry  wealth,  and 
he  feared  to  displease  them.  He  has  a  moderate  for- 
tune cf  his  own,  of  which  he  will  soon  come  in  posses- 
sion :  when  he  told  my  father  this  circumstance,  and 
that  he  feared  he  should  be  urged  to  marry  against  his 
inclination,  my  father,  in  the  blindness  of  bis  dotage, 
consented  to  our  immediate  union."  '*  Then  why  are 
you  so  unhappy  1"  I  inquired ;  **  you  have  no  doubi 
that  your  husband  will  come  and  claim  you  V*  "  Oh, 
no  t  The  certificate  is  in  my  father's  hands;  and  if  it 
were  not,  a  sense  of  honor  would  lead  him  here.  But, 
oh!  to  have  him  come  coldly  and  reluctantly  !  my  heart 
will  break  I  my  heart  will  break  !"8aid  she,  pressing  her 
hand  hard  ai^ainst  her  forehead,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
<*  How  could  I  forget  that  they  who  listen  to  {Mission, 
rather  than  to  reason,  must  always  have  a  precarious  in- 
fluence on  each  other  1"  I  tried  to  console  her— she 
said  nothing,  but  took  a  package  of  letters  from  her 
desk,  and  handed  them  to  me.  Their  contents  proved 
the  mournful  prediction  of  her  fears  too  true.  At  first 
George  Macdonough  wrote  with  impatient  ardor ;  then 
his  letters  were  filled  with  amusing  accounts  of  the  par- 
ties given  to  La  belle  Suisse,  whose  father  had  come  to 
reside  in  their  neighborhood  ;  then  he  filled  his  pages 
with  excellent  reasons  for  not  visiting  her  as  soon  as  ne 
intended ;  and,  finally^  when  Harriet  bowed  down  her 
pride,  and  inlreated  nim,  if  he  valued  her  reputation  to 
eome  soon,  he  sent  a  cold  laconic  answer,  merely  sta- 
ting the  time  at  which  he  might  be  expected.  Poor 
Harriet !  It  was  too  evident  she  had  thrown  away  all 
that  made  existence  joyful.  However,  I  tried  to  soothe 
her  by  the  idea  jhat  gentleness,  patience,  and  untiring 
love,  might  regam  the  afiection  on  which  her  happiness 
mud  now  depend.  She  loved  to  listen  tosuchwords^ 
they  were  a  balm  to  her  heart. 

Mr.  Macdonough  came  at  the  time  he  had  appointed, 
and  publicly  announced  his  marriage.  I  did  not  see  their 
meeting ;  but  during  the  few  months  he  remained  ait  hf  r 
father's,  [  observed  his  manner  was  uniformly  kind, 
ihough  frequently  absent  and  constrained.  An  infant 
dausnter  formed  a  new  bond  of  union,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  herald  of  happier  days.  The  young  man  watch- 
ed over  the  little  object  with  the  most  intense  delight, 
and  Harriet's  half  subdued  character  seemed  entirely 
softened,  in  the  doating  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  the 
meek  resignation  of  a  wife,  loved,  "  but  not  enough  be- 
loved ;"  none  would  have  recognized  the  proud,  ambi- 
tious and  sarcastic  Harriet  Bruce. 

I  must  not  dwell  mintitely  on  particulars,  which  I  ob- 
Berved  closely  at  the  time,  and  which  afterward  sunk 
deeply  into  my  memory.  Young  Macdonough  departed 
once  more  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  his  wife  and  child.  His  farewell 
was  affectionate,  and  his  frequent  letters  seemed  to  re- 
store my  impruaent  friend  to  something  of  her  former 
bovyancy  of  soul.  The  idea  of  aeparating  from  her  fa- 
ther was  now  her  principle  source  of  imhappinesB ;  but 


that  trial  was  spared  her ;  the  imbecility  of  the  affec- 
tionate old  man  daily  increased,  and,  a  few  days  before 
his  daughter's  departure,  death  relieved  him  trom  the 
expected  loneliness. 

The  young  husband  came,  as  he  had  promised ;  bat 
his  manner  was  colder,  and  his  looks  more  stem  thaa 
formerly,  though  none  could  say  he  failed  in  the  iul- 
Hlment  of  his  duty.  Harriet  never  spoke  of  any 
change ;  her  manner  toward  him  was  obedient  and 
affectionate,  but  never  fond-  Her  romantic  visions  of 
human  perfection,  her  proud  confidence  in  her  own 
strength,  were  gone,  and  no  doubt  she  wept  bitterly 
over  their  mutual  rashness.  Knowing,  as  she  did,  that 
she  was  a  burden,  taken  up  merely  from  a  sense  of 
honor,  it  is  not  wonderful  her  very  imile  bad  a  look  of 
humility  and  resignation.  Their  regrets  were,  however, 
kept  carefully  concealed;  whatever  might  have  been 
their  feelings,  both  seemed  resolved  on  a  system  of  si- 
lent endurance.  There  was  something  in  this  course  a 
thousand  times  more  aflecting  than  the  most  pathetic 
complaints.  I  shall  never  forget  the  anguish  I  felt  when 
I  saw  Harriet  bid  farewell  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood— that  home  where  she  had  ever  been  an  idol  and 
an  oracle.  The  lingering  prepartion  of  departure— the 
heart-broken  expression — the  reluctant  step — the  droop- 
ing head — and  the  desperate  resolution  with  which  she 
at  last  seized  the  arm  of  a  husband  who  loved  her  not, 
and  who  was  about  to  convey  her  among  Btrangei»— 
they  are  all  present  fb  me  now  I  M 

Harriet's  letters  soon  spoke  of  declining  health  ;  a9 
before  three  years  had  elapsed,  she  implored  nne  to 
come  to  her,  if  I  ever  wished  to  look  upon  her  again  in 
this  world  of  shadows. 

I  immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  Things  were 
worse  than  I  tnen  bad  expected.  She  was  evidently 
very  weak :  and  though  she  had  every  thing  which 
wealth  could  supply,  or  politeness  dictate,  the  balna  of 
kindness  never  refreshed  her  weary  and  sinking  spirit. 
Mr.  Macdonough  never  spoke  harshly— indeed  ne  sel- 
dom spoke  at  all ;  but  the  attentions  ne  paid  were  so 
obviously  from  a  sense  of  duty,  that  they  feil  like  ice- 
drops  on  the  heart  of  his  suffering  wife.  I  heard  no  re- 
proaches on  either  side ;  but  a  day  seldom  passed  with- 
out some  occurrence  more  or  less  painful  to  my  friend. 
Once,  when  little  Louisa  jumped  into  her  father's  arms, 
as  he  entered,  and  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  love 
me,  papa  1"  he  kissed  her  with  much  fondness,  and  re- 
plieci,  "Yes,  I  do,  my  child."  "And  mamma  too  ?" 
inquired  the  little  creature,  with  a  fort  of  half  entreat- 
ing tone,  so  graceful  in  childhood  ;  he  put  her  away 
from  him,  and  answered  coldly,  **  Certainly,  my  daugh- 
ter." I  saw  a  slight  convulsion  in  Harriet's  face,  and 
in  the  motion  of  her  hands;  but  it  soon  passed.  At 
another  time,  when  we  were  searching  in  his  private 
library  for  the  latest  number  of  the  Edinhurgh,  we  dis- 
covered on  a  small  open  desk  the  engraving  of  La  belle 
Suisse,  and  near  it  a  newspaper  giving  an  account  of- 
the  marriage  of  that  young  Baltimorean  whom  George 
had  thought  so  strongly  resembled  the  picture.  The 
surnrise  was  so  sudden,  that  Harriet  lost  the  balance  of 
feelings  she  had  hitherto  so  well  preserved.  She  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room— and  it  was  several  hours  before  I 
was  admitted  to  her  bedside. 

Fortunately  for  my  aensitive  friend,  this  mental  strug- 
gle was  too  fierce  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
closing  scene  of  her  life  drew  near ;  and  to  he-  it  seem- 
ed welcome  as  sleep  to  the  weary.  Sometimes  the 
movements  of  reluctant  nature  were  visible  in  the  in- 
tense look  of  love  she  cast  upon  her  child,  and  the  con- 
vulsive energy  with  which  she  would  clasp  the  little 
one  to  her  bosom ;  but  otherwise  was  all  stillness  and 
hope. 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  unusually  ill.  and  we 
all  supposed  she  was  about  to  die,  shefpressec^my  hand 
feebly,  and  whispered,  "Will  you  ask  George  to  see 
me  once  more  1"  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  library, 
and  toki  Mr.  Macdonough  the  dyina  request  of  bis 
wife.  At  first  he  made  a  motion  toward  the  door,  then, 
suddenly  checking  himself,  he  said  in  a  determined 
tone,  "  I  had  better  not.  It  will  be  painful  to  both.  1 
will  wait  the  event  here."  I  returned  to  Harriet,  hot  I 
had  not  courage  to  say  her  request  was  refused.  She 
listened  eagerly  to  every  sound  for  a  while:  then  look- 
ing in  my  face  mournfully,  she  said,  **  He  will  not 
come  !"  My  tears  answered  her.  She  looked  up  for  a 
moment, with  an  expresuon  of  extreme  agony;  but 
never  spoke  again. 
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With  bodies  how  to  olothe  ideas,  taught ; 


tonght. 
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,  »t*ai.  mere  ap- 
.  AtxtiuiuriD*8  being  enabled  to 
..»o  cow  to  his  pastures,  and  another  brood  or 
two  of  ducks  to  the  clear  ponds  of  the  Pieasaunce,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  summer.    Everv  thing  prospered  with 
tbem.    While  the  farmer  busied  ninMelT  with  the  cares 
of  his  farm,  the  daughters  contrived  to  render  it  avail- 
able.   The  barley-mow  and  the  hay-rick  diminished — 
the  beds  of  ranunculuses  and  tulips  were  bereft  of  their 
brilliant  show;   but  Mathurin's  loog  leathern  purse 
grew  heavier,  his  linen-press  was  stocked ;  and,  at 
length,  he  took  his  pijie  at  even  as  well  as  morning 
tide,  without  much  self-repioach  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my.   He  even  made  the  girls  partakers  of  his  gains,  and 
Justine  had  the  happmess  to  secure  from  her  earnings  a 
'weekly  mast  for  the  spiritual  repose  of  her  mother,  at 
^the  altar  of  the  Sacre  UoBor  in  the  church  of  St.  Spire ! 
Manette,  however,  bad  other  objects  to  which  to  de- 
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uireerold  the  measure  of  ill-usage  he  had  received  from 

the  object  of  his  affections. 

It  wan  not  every  one,  however,  who  would  have  ad- 
ventured so  boldly  as  Manette  to  vent  reproaches  upon 
Felix  Clerivault.  Felix  was  a  man  whom,  if  few  peo- 
ple loved,  most  people  feared ;  although  in  every  way 
extrio&ically  endowed  to  win  affectioiu  and  only  quaU- 
fied  to  excite  apprehension  by  a  sort  of  taciturn  reserve, 
inspiring  involuntary  mistrust  of  his  tem^r  and  disposi- 
tion, be  was  chargeable  with  no  act  of  violence,  no  act 
of  iiyustice ;  he  was  charitable,  generous,  humane ;  yet 
his  associates,  one  and  all,  reframed  from  making  him 
their  friend ;  and  from  the  singular  motive  that  they 
felt  convinced  he  was  capable  of  becoming  a  bitter  ene- 
my. And  thus  it  was  that  few  people  loved  Felix.  He 
was  the  son  of  old  Clerivault,  the  rich  miller  of  Cor- 
beil :  but  he  was  nothina  more.  Clerivault's  whole  life 
had  been  Fpent  in  the  task  of  money-getting  and  money- 
sparinf ,  and  the  pastime  of  deceiving  the  world  as  to 
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With  bodiM  how  to  olothe  ideas,  laaght ;       And  how  to  draw  the  i  ictare  of  a  thought. 


THE  MILLER    OF  CORBEIL. 

CoEBEiL,  with  its  fertile  and  vine-crowned  banks, 
■rising  above  the  Seine,  uncontaminated  by  the  pollo- 
lioDB  poured  forth  thereafter  into  its  glassy  waters  by  a 
filthy  capital— Corbeil,  which,  as  Boulogne  is  termed 
the  Fat,  might  assuredly  be  called  the  Mealy— CorbeiL 
itrbose  villas  line  the  shore  with  their  well -trimmed 
avenues  of  limes  and  here  and  there  a  shrub  dipping 
down  into  the  stream  to  shelter  the  baths,  constructed 
by  the  diverse  proprietors,  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
prosperous  little  town  is  neitherso  ornate  in  its  environs 
as  Richmond,  nor  so  statelv  in  its  domiciles  as  Hampton 
Court  I  but  tnc  wooded  heights  of  St.  Germain  rise 
majestically  above  its  suburbs— and  if  a  palace  be  lack- 
ing its  boasts  an  edifice  still  more  unique,  and  almo&t 
as  imposing— the  celebrated  Mill  of  Corbeil. 

It  happened,  that  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  frightful  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Trem- 
blaye  had  bn^hter  thin|^  to  boast  of  than  its  golden 
•carp— purer  things  than  even  its  crystal  fountains.    The 
Utile  farm,  concealed  within  its  cozy  nook,  was  tenant- 
ed by  a  worthy  wight  named  Mathurin,  whose  two 
daughters  enjoyed  the  envied  appellation  of  the  Roses 
of  Corbeil.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  two  lovelier 
creatures,  or  two  more  resembling  each  other  in  per- 
son—more thoroughly  dissimilar  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition. There  was  but  a  year's  difference  between  them 
in  age :  there  was  a  century's  in  sentiment!  Manette, 
the  .elder  rister,  was  a  light,  lively,  gay-hearted  crea- 
ture, riante  as  the  landscapes  of  Corbeil.     Justine,  the 
younger,  with  the  same  blue  eyes,  the  same  silken  nair. 
the  ttame  trim  ancle  and  well-formed  figure,  was  sad  ana 
«ober ;  and  the  neighbors,  who  noted  among  themselves 
ber  gravity  of  aspect,  were  apt  to  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
^efice  ot  the  broken  constitution  of  the  mother,  who 
*ied  of  a  pulmonary  disorder  in  giving  her  birth.    Both 
Bters,  however,  by  the  discretion  of  their  deportment, 
rengihened  the    high  distinctions  attained  by  their 
'    anty  ;  and  Mathurin,  althou;;h  watchful  oyer  the  two 
Vipns  of  the  Tremblaye  as  a  mist  r  over  his  gold,  was 
'  afraid  to  let  his  daughters  take  their  stand  on  mar- 
•days  upon  the  Place  de  Notre  Dame  of  Corbeil, 
I  their  fair  faces  shaded  by  the  wide  straw  hats  in 
imong  the  [>easants  of  the  departments  of  the  Seine 
'»e,  to  preside  over  the  sale  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
^      of  hia  farm,  and  more  especially  over  the  stand  of 
•-flowers  and  exotics,  ttie  pride  of  the  gay  par- 
surrounding  the  hmpia  bath  of  the  Reine  Blanche, 
.te  was  a  great  adept  in  the  art  of  persuasion  to  a 
ner.    Recommended  by  her  animated  accent  and 
iDg  eves,  his  stalest  melons  and  greenest  grapes 
readily  purchased  by  the  Parisian  cockneys,  who 
,  down  to  Corbeil  to  swallow  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
try  air,  and  of  whatever  else  Providence  might 
them  ;  while  Justine,  an  expert  florist,ttiad  so  much 
y,  and  said  it  so  gently  and  well,  touching  the  cul- 
of  ber  clove-pinks  and  geraniums,  that  there  ap- 
ed every  probability  of  Mathurin's  being  enabled  to 
aod  a  second  cow  to  his  pastures,  and  another  brood  or 
two  of  ducks  to  the  clear  ponds  of  the  Pleasaunce,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  summer.    Every  thing  prospered  with 
them.    While  the  farmer  busied  nimself  with  the  cares 
of  his  farm,  the  daughters  contrived  to  render  it  avail- 
able.   The  Dariey-mow  and  the  hay-rick  diminished — 
the  beds  of  ranunculuses  and  tulips  were  bereft  of  their 
brilliant  show;   but  Mathurin's  long  leathern  purse 
ffrew   heavier,  his  linen-press  was  stocked ;  and,  at 
length,  he  took  his  pine  at  even  as  well  as  morning 
tide,  without  much  aelf-repioach  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my.   He  even  made  the  girb  partakers  of  his  gains,  and 
Justine  had  the  happiness  to  secure  from  her  earnings  a 
weekly  mass  for  the  spiritual  repose  of  her  mother,  at 
kthe  altar  of  the  Sacre  Uosur  in  the  church  of  St.  Spire ! 
Manette,  however,  bad  other  ofagects  to  which  to  de- 
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vote  her  superfluous  wealth.  Manette  was  young  and 
pretty  enough  to  be  curious  in  the  lace  of  her  pinners, 
and  the  lawn  of  her  kerchief.  It  was  observed  one  day» 
as  she  took  her  usual  stand  on  the  market-place,  that 
she  exhibited  a  pair  of  long  gold  ear-rings  under  her 
straw  hat,  and  that  a  cross  of  gold  was  suspended  to  the 
black  velvet  which  habitually  encircled  her  slender 
throat;  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  censorious  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Faubourg,who  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
change a  few  civil  words  with  the  Roses  of  the  Corbei), 
while  they  had  laid  in  their  stock  of  mignonetts,  scon 
turned  disdainfully  away  when  they  noticed  ihts  acces- 
sion of  finery.  Mademoiselle  Benoite,  indeed,  the 
squint-eyed  daughter  of  a  retired  notary  of  St,Germain. 
was  heard  to  whisper  that  it  was  no  wonder  lilanette  of 
La  Tremblaye  grew  so  fine,  now  that  she  was  rowed 
over  the  river  so  often  by  voung  Monsieur  Clerivault  ot 
the  Douze  Moutins;  and  now  that  young  Monsieur 
Clerivault,  of  the  Douze  Moulins,  found  the  fountains  of 
La  Tremblaye  so  refreshing  during  the  midsummer  • 
heats.  The  prudes  and  Ecandal  mongers  were  deter- 
mined to  espy  mischief  in  the  innocent  coquetry  of  poor 
Manette  ! 

One  sultry  summer  aAemoon,  however,  the  youof 
girl  herself  happened  to  overhear  these  insinuations  m 
her  customers,  when  she  not  only  pettishly  removed 
from  her  person  the  ornaments  which  had  caused  them 
to  arise,  but  instantly  took  her  way  homeward,  sobbing 
with  indignation;  and  leaving  to  her  sister  the  disposal 
of  her  merchandize,  and,  the  task  of  remonstrating  with 
her  detractors  in  extenuation  of  Manette's  proceed* 
ings. 

"  You  well  know,  Mademoiselle  Benoite,"  said  Jus- 
tine,  in  her  usual  mild,  conciliating  tone,  that  if  **  Mon- 
sieur Clerivault  finds  his  way  to  La  Tremblaye,  it  is  only 
in  the  way  of  business  for  bis  father's  mill,  and  much 
against  my  sister's  inclinations.  You,  who  are  a  kins- 
woman of  bis  family,  cannot  but  be  aware  that  Manette 
has  more  than  once  complained  to  the  old  gentleman  of 
the  importunities  of  his  son." 

"  Is  it  in  the  way  of  business  for  the  mill,"  retorted 
the  provoked  spinstei^  ^*  that  my  cousin  Clerivault  es- 
corts Mademoiselle  Pianette  to  all  the  ducatses  of  the 
neighborhood  t  Charlet,  the  ferry  man,  related  to  me 
only  yesterday,  that  he  had  himself  encountered  the 
young  people  one  evening  after  dusk." 

But  her  accusations  were  cut  short;  the  looks  of 
Justine  warned  the  evil-speaker  that  some  person  of  im- 
(lortance  stood  beside  her;  and,  as  Mademoiselle  Be- 
noite turned  hastily  round,  the  large  dark  eyes  of  Felix 
Clerivault  scowled  her  into  silence.  Manette,  having 
met  him  lounging  as  usual  upon  ber  path  homeward  to 
the  farm,  had  appealed  to  his  justice  against  the  inso- 
lence of  his  cousin.  Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  assail  him 
with  her  usual  epithets  <»f  female  disdain ;  and  the  re- 
venge of  Felix  was  to  wreak  upon  the  ancient  virago 
threefold  the  measure  of  ill-usage  he  had  received  from 
the  object  of  his  aff*ectionB. 

It  wan  not  every  one,  however,  who  would  have  ad- 
ventured so  boldly  as  Manette  to  vent  reproaches  upon 
Felix  Clerivault.  Felix  was  a  man  whom,  if  few  peo- 
ple loved,  most  people  feared ;  although  in  every  way 
extriosically  endowed  to  win  afiection,  and  only  quaU- 
fied  to  excite  apprehension  by  a  sort  of  taciturn  reserve, 
inspiring  involuntary  mistrust  of  his  tem^r  and  disposi- 
tion, he  was  chargeable  with  no  act  of  violence,  no  act 
of  injustice ;  he  was  charitable,  generous,  humane ;  yet 
his  associates,  one  and  all,  refrained  from  making  him 
their  friend ;  and  from  the  singular  motive  that  they 
felt  convinced  he  was  capable  ofbecoming  a  bitter  ene- 
my. And  thus  it  was  that  few  people  loved  Felix.  He 
was  the  son  of  old  Clerivault,  the  rich  miller  of  Cor- 
beil :  but  he  was  notbinx  more.  Clerivault's  whole  life 
bad  been  spent  in  the  task  of  money-getting  and  money- 
sparing,  and  the  pastime  of  deceiving  the  world  as  to 
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;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montigny,  co-heiresB 
eau  de  St.  Port,  the  gossips  of  tae  tuwD  de. 


the  eAicui  uc  Ills  gttiud  aiid  uis  Miviii|(s.  tio  one,  uoi 
even  his  son,  had  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  amoupi 
of  Clenvauli*s  property ;  but  when  it  was  rumored  in 
Corbeil  that  he  had  made  overtures  for  an  alliance  be- 
tween Felix 
of  the  chateau 

cided  that  h  •  mvtsl  be  a  boldef  or  a  richer  man  than 
they  had  previously  imagined ;  the  ari»tocraiic  "  De'* 

Iirenzed  to  the  name  of  the  young  la  ly,  being  equiva- 
ent  to  the  value  of  at  least  (nirty  thousand  crowns,  in  a 
marriage  contract  with  the  son  of  the  Miller  of  Corbeil. 
Neither  the  distinction  it  imparted,  however,  iior  any 
other  attraction,  sufficed  to  overcome  the  onposiiion  oi 
Felix  to  the  match.  While  Mademoiselle  Benoite  and 
her  crew  were  busy  in  computing  what  amount  ot 
wealth  could  justify  the  Clerivaults  in  pretending  to  so 
grand  a  connection,  the  young  man  explicitly  declared 
to  his  father  his  determination  to  wed  eisewhere. 

This  might  have  been  held  sufficient  provocation ; 
but  when  Felix  came  to  particularize  that  the  partner 
he  had  chosen  was  no  other  than  prettv  Muneite«  the 
twin-rose  of  Corbeil,  the  gardener's  oanghter  bt  La 
Tremblaye,  the  wrath  testified  by  old  Clerivaqit  agaiubi 
his  son  was  easily  accounted  for.  The  C|^r-ofi'  preju- 
dices of  the  great  usually  descend  to  tbfeiiule  :  and  at  a 
time  when  even  the  peerage  of  France  was  oeginning 
to  republicanize — when  Versailles  itself  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  natural  equality  of  the  human  species — it 
was  time  fur  the  miller  to  disdain  the  inter-alliance  ot 
his  family  with  that  of  a  market  gardener  ;  nor  could 
an  empeior  of  Germany^  insuhed  by  the  determination 
of  his  son,  the  king  of^the  Romans,  to  espouse  the 
'daughter  ol  some  petty  baron  of  the  empire,  have  shown 
himself  more  fiercely  indignant  than  old  Cherivault.^ 

"  I  had  already  heard  firom  our  cousin  Benoite,"  cried 
he,  "that  it  was  inferred  in  the  town  no  good  would 
come  of  your  everlasting  visits  to  the  sty  ofafarm  yon- 
der, over  the  water ;  but,  look  you  Master  Felix,  if 
ever  again  you  set  foot  upon  the  turf  of  the  Tremblaye, 
I  will  assuredly  put  the  width  of  my  threshold  between 
you  and  me  for  evermore— ay !  sir,  and  marry  again— 
iMademoiselle  de  Montigny,  perhape— why  not  the  fa- 
ther tLk  well  as  the  son  1)— and  beget  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  shall  not  thwart  me  in  my  old  age,  although 
they  share  my  inljeritance  with  my  elder  and  more 
alubborn  child." 

••  You  cannot  do  better,  sir,"  replied  Felix,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  handsome  but  impassive  coun- 
tenance. "AUhough  you  deny  my  choice,  I  am  far 
from  inclined  to  find  fault  with  yours.  Marry  Madem- 
oiselle de  Montigny— disinherit  me  if  you  will.  I  have 
still  two  strong  arms,  and  as  strong  a  heart,  to  enable 
me  to  get  my  own  living,  and  pursue  my  own  inclina- 
tions " 

And  Clerivault,  well  aware  of  the  obstinacy  of  hi? 
8on*8  resolves,  gave  over  the  case  fur  lost^  and  even 
made  a  solemn  progress  to  the  chateau  de  St.  Port,  tc 
ofier  hifl  afKilo^iefl  to  the  fbim'ily  wf  Mumigny^and  tender 
the  ret  ruction  oT  h\s  propi^jls. 

Vet  in  spile  of  (his  reEi^nHtion  arid  thefe  formal  niea- 
curefF^  all  nope  of  the  jilliyuee  waa  not  at  uti  end.  Old 
Clerlvaiili  had  Ad  abelior  in  hia  prnjf  ci*  on  whom  he 
liitic  calcult*£ed.  He  cfiuld  not  be  more  firmly  d»*ter- 
wined  ihat  Felix  fthouli  never  become  the  husband  of 
tjie  gnrdeiier^B  driugliler,  (ban  Maniniej  thai  she  should 
never  become  the  ^  ilV  of  the  milU  r  b  tofi  i  No,  it  was 
noi  for  him  ihtil  «he  h:id  added  tht;  ojVending  trinkets 
to  her  cortlume  or  folded  the  enowy  lawn  upon  her  bo- 
aom^it  was  not  tor  him  Ih^t  frhe  loitered  by  ilie  way 
pQ  the  road  from  La  T^^!^mblaye  to  ihe  Market  place- 
It  was  not  for  liHn  Umt  she  en ^.eo need  her  well-turned 
feet  in  slippers  of  Sp^nLs^h  niiirocco.  to  dmce  upon  the 
jgreensward  at  tli^Minrjualfeteol  St,  Euenii^i!  at  Es^onne 
Ther*  were  olhrr  atlractioufl  ai  I  he  Mill  of  Corbeil 
than  the  homage  of  Ft* li*  ClefivauU  ;  and  MathurinV 
daughter,  so  J a«ccessiiile  to  the  HddreM*?&  of  one  who 
wooed  her  with  the  wtffa  cavity  of  a  Spjnl!«h  hidalgo, 
or  ntthfr  with  ihe  j**alous  bui  imi^aBsioncd  tendernesf- 
of  an  CraemniJc*.  had  given  her  hearty  v^ith  very  liule 
flaking,  lo  voung_  Vcileniin,  the  son  of  Charlet,  the  fer- 
ryman of  Corbeil. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  prejudice?  of  tbf 
great  are  eagerly  adopted  by  the  little  ;  and  the  rich 
miller  could  not  express  himself  more  vehemently 
against  his  son's  attachment  to  the  caughter  of  the 
market-gardener,  than  did  the  market-gardener,  in  hi* 
tum,  on  hearing  his  daughter^  t ogagement  to  the  son 


ot  a  poor  ferryman  oi  the  &iene.  Clerivault  wished  to 
marry  Felix  to  the  high-born  Clarisse  de  Montigny ; 
Mathurin  to  marry  Manette  to  the  wealthy  FeUx  ; 
Clerivault  threatened  to  di^inherit  his  son— Matharin 
threatened  to  hoisewhip  his  daughter  ;  and  when,  oa 
the  evening  succeeding  the  general  eciairtu$efnent,  Fe- 
lix rowed  over  to  La  Tremblaye,  and,  having  fastened 
his  boat  to  the  a>ual  stomp,  made  his  way  toward  a 
stone  bench  amonji^  the  acacias,  where  often  at  the 
saine  hour  he  had  found  the  two  aatighters  of  Mathurift- 
eiiting  together — now  ulking,  now  listening— sometimea 
to  each  other,  sometimes  to  the  gurgling  of  the  aprin^ 
among  the  grasp,  or  the  whistling  of  the  blackbirds  m 
the  groves  of  St.  Germain— he  was  bitterly  taxed  by 
Manette  with  the  indignities  he  had  been  the  meaiia  en 
drawing  upon  her  endurance. 

**  It  is  a  cruel  thing  of  you.  Monsieur  Felix,*'  said' 
she,  "  to  persi>t  in  persecuting  me  thus,  after  I  have- 
again  and  again  told  you  that  were  you  Count  of  Cor- 
beil, or  the  king  of  France  himself,  1  would  never  be 
your  wife  !  And  now  you  have  provoked  my  fatlier 
to  misuse  me,  (the  first  time  he  ever  breathed  a  harsh 
word  against  either  of  his  children !)  I  do  but  detest 
you  the  more !" 

"Hale,  me,  and  welcome,"  said  Felix,  in  an  unal- 
tered voice.  **  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much  before, 
and  been  nothing  moved.  But  never,  till  to-day — never 
lill  from  your  father's  lips  this  morning,  did  1  learn  that, 
you  preferred  another— ihat  you  stooped  to  bestow  the 
love  denied  to  me,  upon  yonder  beggar,  the  sod  of  a 
beggar— the  hireling  drudge  of  my  father's  mill!  What 
in  heaven— what  on  earth — do  you  see  to  move  your 
afiection,  in  such  a  fellow  as  Valentin  1  Answer  me, 
Manette— what  do  you  see  lo  like  in  Valentin  V 

"That  if  he  were  rich,  like  yourself^  Monsieur  Felix 
Clerivault,  he  would  not  always  be  ihinking  of  richee^ 
and  giving  the  name  of  beggar^  as  a  word  of  reproach,, 
to  others  less  fortunate  than  himself;  for  Valentin  has 
the  heart  of  a  prince  I" 

*'  Truly  a  ragged  prince,  and  with  a  precious  cabia 
for  a  palace  !"  retorted  the  miller's  son,  at  once  justi- 
fying ner  accusation  ;  **a<you  will  find  when  you  take 
your  place  yonder  in  Charlei's  ht«vel,  among  the  ten. 
half-fed.  half-cloihed  brats  who  call  him  father!" 

**  And  who,  even  for  that  scanty  food  and  scanty 
clothing,  are  indebted  to  the  labor  of  Valentin  !"  added 
Manette,  with  firmness;  "of  Valentin,  who,  when  his 
work  at  the  mill  is  over,  comes  back  to  his  fathei  V  hut 
wirh  a  smile  Uj)on  his  face  and  a  song  noon  hia  iipe  ;. 
and,  instead  ot  grumbling  and  murmuring  ttial  hislimba 
are  aching  with  toil,  sits  down  cheerfully  to  hia  osiec 
weaving  ur  mat  v,oTk  ;  or,  during  the  summer  season, 
rows  oft  as  stoutly  as  though  his  arms  hHd  not  done  a  . 
turn  of  work  through  the  day,  to  cut  reeds  for  the 
thatchers  or  the  lile-inakers.  And  for  what  does  he 
labor?  To  lay  ui>  hoards  for  himself,  or  to  purchase 
the  means  of  telfish  pleasure  1  No,  Monsieur  Feiix, 
no !— to  get  bread  for  hU  paralytic  nioiher— raiment  for 
his  brothers  and  ^i*ter8— rent  lo  requite  your  own  purse- 
proud  father  tor  the  use  of  'he  miserable  hut  you  hold 
so  cheap.  Proud  as  you  are  of  your  fortune,  your  very 
ineans  have  been  swelled  by  his  industry  " 

**  Manette,"  whii-pered  tHe  gentle  Ju.-tine,  laying  her 
hand  imploringly  upon  her  sister's  thoulder,  "you  know 
not  how  Rrcai  an  injurv  you  niuy  be  doing  Valentin  !  *' 

"I  understand  you,""  replied  Maneite,  aloud,  "al- 
though you  are  afraid  to  speak  out.  You  mean  that 
Mon>ieur  Felix  will  beapowerful  and  malicious  enemy 
to  him.  Cc»urj;gf,  courage,  sister  I  Valentm.  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  hibor  of  hi5  h:inas,  earns 
wages  from  the  niilh*r  of  Corbeil  j  but  he  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  >lave  of  either  old  Clerivaull  or  his  son.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear  for  Valentin  ;  nor  any  reason  why  I." 
should  not  acqU'iint  the  gentleman  who  is  base  enoush 
to  taunt  him  with  beggary,  that  1  would  rather  make 
one  in  the  hovel  by  the  river  side— among  its  merry 
inmates  and  the  warm  hearts  that  would  welcome  me 
so  kindly — ihaii  play  the  lady  in  the  cold,  narrow-minded^ 
family  of  Clerivault,  where  the  only  cheeiful  sound  is 
the  clack  of  their  own  mil !" 

By  this  time  the  soul  ol  Felix  was  overflowing  with, 
ra^e.  He  made  no  allowance  for  the  irritability  of  a. 
quick-tempered  girl,  oppost^d  for  thf  first  lime  in  her  in- 
clinations; but  attributed  every  word  uttered  b\  Ma-- 
nette  to  malice  prepense;  to  preconceived  bitterness, 
such  as  that  engeud^ifd  by  the  viper  nature  of  hia  . 
kinswoman,  Mademoiselle  13enuite  ;  and  had  no  doubt' 
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that  Buch  iDJurioiis  ezpressioos  as  she  hdd  Idvisbed  aiioii 
bim  and  bb  were  in  habitual  use  between  herself  and 
Valentin*  her  father*a  hirelina.  On  her,  indeed,  he 
could  avenge  nothing;  but  Mm/— Felix  ground  his 
teeth  for  rage  as  he  thought  of  Valentin !  But  he  utter- 
ed not  a  svUable.  His  wrath  was  silent  as  it  was  dead- 
ly ;  and  the  stillness  was  only  interrunted  by  the  sobs 
oif  Maneite,  whose  petulance  as  usual  exhausted  itself 
in  tears. 

^  *'  Father  !*'  cried  she,  suddenly  starting  up  from  Jus- 
tuie*8  pacifying  embraces,  as  the  footsteps  of  Mathurin 
were  beard  approaching  the  bench  on  which  they  sat— 
**  I  beseech  you,  command  Monsieur  Felix  ClerivauU 
to  quit  this  place.  You  explained  to  me  this  raorninjg 
the  wickedness  of  children  presuming  to  disobey  their 
parents :  you  will  not  surely  encourage  a  son  to  rebel 
lu^inst  his  father !  Old  Clerivault  has  laid  his  injunc- 
tions on  Felix  to  visit  La  Treroblaye  no  more.  You 
have  pride,  too,  father !— surely,  you  will  not  stoop  to 
have  It  said  that  yon  laid  snares  to  seduce  a  raw.  inex- 
perienced boy  into  marriage  with  your  daughter  t 

"  And  toko  will  dare  to  say  so  Y*  ejaculated  the  young 
man,  trembling  with  suppressed  rage  at  the  epithets  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

**  Your  own  kinswoman.  Mademoiselle  Benoite,  has 
said  so  a  thousand  times.*' 

"  Ma'mselle  Benoite  is  an  accursed  fool,"  cried  old 
Mathurin ;  and  young  Clerivault  saw  no  cause  to  dis- 
pute the  assertion. 

;  *•  But  you  cannot  surely,  my  dear  father,  wish  Mon- 
meur  Felix  to  get  into  trouble  by  his  visits  to  La  Trem- 
blaye?"  said  Justine,  mjldly— a  question  to  vihich  the 
gardener-farmer  found  it  so  difficult  to  reply,  that  he 
leant  down  on  pretext  of  caressing  the  shaggy-looking 
eur,  which  was  accustomed  to  lug  at  his  heels,  rather 
th^n  venture  on  a  direct  answer. 

*'  And  how  is  my  father  to  hear  of  them  T"  demanded 
Clerivault,  haughtily  bending  his  brow. 

**  Thus  !"  replied:  Judtine,  pointing  throuj^h  the  dusk, 
now  gathering  round  them,  to  the  approaching  figure  of 
a  man  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  sack  of  meal : 
who,  on  putting  down  his  burden,  and  raising  his  head 
as  he  proceeded  to  wipe  his  streaming  brows,  presented 
to  their  view  the  homely  features  but  prepossessing 
lioontenance  of  Valentin;  while  Charlet's  son,  startled 
to  find  his  young  master  thus  apparently  domesticated 
with  Mathurin  and  his  dauehters,  yet  in  nowise  daun- 
ted by  his  presence,  cheerfully  saluted  the  party. 

••What  are  yoa  doing  here, sir  1"  demanded  Felix, 
in  an  angry  voice. 

••Obeying  the  orders  of  the  overseer.  Monsieur  Felix," 
replied  the  young  man  j  "  who  bade  me  bring  over— ^*' 
•*  Is  this  a  time  for  domg  your  mill-work  1*'  interrupted 
Felix.  •*  I  shall  represent  to-morrow  to  my  father  that 
you  defer  the  ext*cution  of  his  bu-iiness  till  after-huurs, 
in  order  to  suit  your  own  whim?  and  convenience." 

•'  You  will  represent  what  you  please,  sir,"  answered 
Valentin.  **  But  one  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as 
another's ;  and  Monsieur  Bemardin  the  overseer  hat* 
known  me  too  well,  from  a  boy  upward,  as  a  truthteller 
and  fair  dealer,  not  to  credit  my  assurance  that  every 
minute  of  my  morning's  time  was  spent  in  my  duty  to 
my  employer.  If  1  have  pu.?hed  the  boat  over  to  L » 
Trembiaye  to  deliver  Monsieur  Mathurin  his  meal  this 
evening,  in«tead  of  to-morrow  morning,  as  I  was  direc- 
ted, it  IS  only  because  1  desired  to  offer  him  the  bonaoir 
ana  my  respects  to  the  young  ladies." 

••  Your  respects  and  your  salutations  are  not  wanted 
here,  my  lad,"  growled  Mathurin.  "If  you  had  brought 
me  the  couple  of  crowns  I  have  had  to  score  up  against 
your  father  for  milk  and  meal  furnished  to  your  family, 
you  would  have  done  something  more  to  the  purpose." 
And  Mathurin,  excited  by  the  desire  of  saying  a  vexa- 
tions thing  to  the  pau|)er  who  had  presumed  to  lift  bis 
eyes  to  hb  pretty  Manette,  renounced  the  generous  in- 
tention of  his  oetter  nature  to  make  a  free  gift  to  the 
needy  family  of  the  overflowings  of  his  cruse  of  plenty. 

••  Do  not  fancy  I  come  empty-handed,"  said  Valentin, 
mildU',  but  drawing  un  with  onscious  pride  as  he  ten- 
dere(l  the  payment  of  tne  two  crowns  to  the  more  pros- 
perous farmer;  and  Manette's  heart  beat,  till  it  was 
ready  to  burst  her  bosom,  for  joy  that  her  lover  was  able 
to  redeem  himself  from  humiliation  in  his  rival's  pre- 
If  I  have  delayed  thus  long,  Monsieur  Ma 


tfaorin,  it  is  that  frievous  sickness  has  arisen  in  my  fa- 
mily  from  the  dam^  of  the  season— Monsieur  Oleri- 
irmut's  workmen  having  neglected  to  repair  the  roof  of 


oi  welcome;  anasnaii  la^e  an  opporiunay  lo 
tre  tale-bearer  who,  for  ^ome  time  past,  has  been 
ongh  to  play  the  suy  upon  my  actions  " 
>  lu^P*  vociferated  Felix,  ujion  whom  the  acco* 


our  bur,  according  to  bis  cuveuaiit.  but  reiiiemoer  that, 
althonga  the  cost  of  drugs  and  doctors  may  have  kep 
us  in  your  debt,  it  has  not  caused  me  to  break  my  word. 
I  promised  you  payment  at  midsummer,  and  SaturdajT 
next  is  the  eve  of  St  John." 

•*  Good,  Valentin ;  good,"  replied  Mathurin,  jerking 
the  money  into  his  pocket,  and  ashamed  of  the  mcHn- 
ness  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.  **  You  are  an 
honest  lad;  and  I  have  naught  to  say  against  you,  in 
your  way.  But  your  way  is  n*)!  mine,  and  1  do  not  in* 
tend  to  make  it  so.  Henceforward,  I  shall  beg  Mon- 
sieur Bernard]  n  to  choose  some  other  of  his  mill  lads  to 
do  what  businesH  mw  chance  to  stand  between  us;  and 
charge  my  old  friend  Charlet  to  lay  his  injunctions  on 
yourself  not  to  be  gadding  about  UiH>n  idle  errands  of 
evenmgs.  or  at  least  not  uiion  premises  of  mine." 

•*  You  havesaid enough.  Master  Mathurin,  "answered 
Valentin,  involuntarily  glancing  toward  the  two  girls, 
who  stood  overcome  with  grief  and  embarrassment, 
leaning  on  each  other,  under  the  acacia  trees;  "  I  am 
well  aware  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  sudden 
change  of  welcome ;  and  shall  take  an  opportunay  to 
thank  the  tal    '  *      '  .  .      i.  . 

base  enough 

*'YouW^P 
sing  looks  of  Valentin  were  now  directed.    *'  You  lie 
like  a  dog  • " 

"  Coward  that  yon  are,  in  daring  to  use  such  words 
to  me  /"  cried  the  young  man,  suddenly  smiting  a  vio- 
lent blow  upon  his  own  orea&t ;  "  when  you  know  that 
I  cannot  raise  my  hand  against  you  so  long  as  the  bre&d 
eaten  by  my  family  is  provided  by  your  fatner's  wages." 

"  You  have  also  their  beggary  to'  thank  for  screening 
your  indolence  from  chastisement,"  said  the  contempt- 
uous Falix.  •'  And  as  you  seem  to  be  in  no  condition  to 
play  the  liero,  beware  in  future  how  you  assume  the 
braggnrt." 

*•  Valentin— dear  Valentin  "  exclaimed  Justine 
throwing  herself  before  young  Clerivault,  to  intercept 
the  spring  which  she  perceived  Valentin  on  the  point  of 
making  upon  his  person, "  remember  your  poor  mother 
— remember  your  sick  sisters." 

•'  Let  me  go !"  cried  he,  struirgling  in  the  silent  em- 
brace of  Manette,  which  not  even  her  father's  presence 
bufHced  to  check  when  she  saw  her  lover  on  the  eve  of 
rushing  into  vi<»lence— theineviiable  ruin  to  himself  and 
his  family.  **  Let  me  go— let  me  not  live  to  have  it 
said  of  me,  that  I  dared  not  defend  myself  against  the 
insults  of  a  villain !"  Then  daabing  forward,  and  again 
as  suddenly  chf  eking  himself,  he  burst  into  tears  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  he  exclaimed, 
"  He  is  right!— /dare  not  strike  him— I  dare  not  lay 
my  hand  on  the  son  of  the  Miller  of  Corbeil!  J  was 
born  too  poor  to  induize  in  the  sense  of  Justice  and  ho* 
nor.  The  walls  that  shelter  us  are  his  father's  walls— 
the  food  we  eat  springs  from  him  Father— mothei^ 
brothers— listen),  this  is  the  hardest  thing  I  have  had  to 
bear  for  your  sake !"  ^ 

**  Nf^ver  mind  him.  Valentin!  be  of  good  cheer,  dear, 
dear,  Valentin !"  sobbed  Manette ;  her  sensitive  nature 
excited  to  the  utm«^l  pilch  of  violence  by  his  distresses. 
"  Let  him  be  as  rich  and  audacious  as  he  will,  I  hold 
him  but  a  dasturd  and  a  beggar !  From  me  he  will  ob- 
tain nothing,  Valentin; — nothing  but  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion. Poor  as  you  are — so  poor  will  I  be  !  Dr*f>pise  yott 
as  they  may— /honor  you,— /revere  you.— //ow  you ! 
My  father  may  drive  me  forth,— my  friends  di  own  me  • 
but  they  have  urg'^d  me  on  into  defiance  by  their  mis- 
doings toward  yiu.  Valentin,  dear  Valentin,  hear 
me— hear  your  wife ;  and  leave  this  man  to  the  rebukef 
of  his  own  conscience." 

Sad  was  the  scene  that  ensued  upon  this  open  viola- 
tion of  parental  authority.  But  Valentin  had  not  the 
affliction  of  seeing  the  woman  he  loved  savagely  en- 
treated by  her  enraged  father  ;  for  while  Mathurin  was. 
engaged  in  driving  back  his  daughter  to  the  farm,  and 
locking  her  into  her  room,  Felix  and  himt^elf  were  en- 
twined in  a  deadly  struggle — a  struggle  that  left  him  for 
a  few  seconds  breathless  and  senseless  on  the  turf:  for 
the  athletic  Clerivault  was  as  much  the  superior  of  the 
itl-nourished,  over-tasked  Valentin,  in  pergonal  strength, 
as  in  worldly  endowments.  Young  Bai>tieret,  a  hind 
employed  upon  the  farm,  attracted  to  ihe  spot  by  the 
tumuitofthescolHe,  proceeded  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground  ;  while  Felix  hastily  made  ofi  toward  Corb^'il. 
But  when  Valentin  recovered  the  effect  of  his  stnnning 
fall  safficiently  to  comprehend  what  had  passed,  and  to 
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feel  iHtti  He  aad  been  eoguged  in  an  altercatiou  wiin  bu 
inaster^s  son,  which  would  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of 
his  whole  household,  he  wrung  his  hands  for  very  biu 
temees 

*•  Would  that  I  were  dead !"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  took 
bis  way  back  to  his  father's  ferry-boat.  "  Mathurin  has 
Bwom  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  another.  Monsieur 
ClerivauU  willejectmy  mother  from  her  habitation  when 
he  learns  what  has  occurred.  My  intemperance  will 
seal  the  fate  of  my  family,  without  obtaining  me  the 
hand  of  Manette.  Would,  would  that  I  were  dead! 
Setter  be  in  m^  grave  than  thus  a  burden  to  myself  and 
all  the  wo  Id.*' 

•*  Be  of  good  cheer,  Valentin  !'*  cried  the  lad  Baplic- 
ret,  who  had  followed,  and  was  aiding  him  to  unmoor 
his  boat,  "Ma'mselle  Manette  loves  you  in  spite  of 
them  all.  Ma'mselle  Manette  has  promised  that  she 
will  one  day  be  your  wife  l" 

•*  No !— no  wife— no  house— no  hope — no  rest !  I  was 
bom  with  the  curse  oi  God  upon  mv  soul  \"  uttered  the 
ferryman's  son,  looking  up  to  the  sky — where  the  faint 
6s^be8  of  a  summer's  storm  were  already  streaming,  aa 
U  in  impious  reproach  to  the  Omnipotence  who  bad 
created  a  wretch  so  miserable.  **  I  was  born  to  eat  the 
bread  of  toil  and  bitterness ;  what  matters  it  that  such 
an  outcast  should  cease  to  hve  !** 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  every  petulant  word  uttered 
by  Valentin  to  the  farm^lad  Baptieret  during  that  brief 
qoUoquy  was  eventually  inscribed  in  the  judicial  archives 
of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
incidents  following  the  quarrel  of  that  fatal  night !  Old 
Charlet's  son  never  again  set  foot  upon  the  turf  of  La 
Tremblaye. 

Valentin  was  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that 
bis  dispute  with  Felix  would  insure  his  dismissal  from 
&e  Mill  of  Corbeil.^  Either  old  ClerivauU  saw  no  cause 
for  displeasure  in  his  conduct,  or  Felix  had  generousjy, 
or  pernaps  discreetly,  forborne  to  prefer  a  complaint 
against  him :  when,  at  the  ringing  of  the  work-bell  the 
Ibilowing  morning,  he  presented  himself  as  usual  among 
the  men,  not  a  word  of  remark  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Bernardin.  the  overseer. ,  Valentin  had  been 
cutting  rushes  on  the  river  by  earliest  daylight,  in  order 
to  repair,  to  the  best  of  his  own  abilities,  the  dilapida- 
ted roof  of  the  hove],  from  whence  he  so  much  dreaded 
to  witness  the  ejection  of  his  family ;  and,  heart-sick 
with  labor  and  fasting,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  support 
the  struggle  of  hia  feelings  on  ascertaining  that  his  rash- 
ness had  not  been  the  means  of  immediate  injury  to  his 
sick  and  feeble  mother.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
had  still  stronger  evidence  that  no  displeasure  existed 
against  him  in  the  mind  of  the  Clerivaults ;  for,  a  trust- 
worthy me;»enger  being  needed  to  carry  over  to  La 
Brie  the  copy  of  a  contract  of  sale,  for  signature  to  one 
of  the  most  extensive  corn-growers  of  the  district,  Valen- 
tin was  chosen  for  the  office,  the  usual  factor  being  ab- 
sent on  pressing  business  at  the  market  of  Melun.  Ha- 
ving received  his  instructions,  he  accordingly  departed ; 
and,  as  it  was  hekl  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Gor- 
beil  till  a  lata  hour  at  ni^ght,  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
tender  an  account  of  his  commission  to  Monsieur  Ber. 
aardia  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  to  be  at  the 
mill  half  an  hour  previous  to  his  usual  time. 

At  that  usual  time,  however,  the  work  bell  rang,  but 
^  Valentin  made  his  appearance ;  and  the  young  men 
m  Clerivault's  employment  began  to  joke  among  them- 
selves, swearing  that  the  sober  Valentin  must  have  been 
fuilty  of  some  excess  and  detained  on  the  road.  At  a 
late  hour,  Bernardin  despatched  one  of  the  boys  to 
Charlet's  cottage  to  make  inquiries,  but  still  no  Valen- 
tin had  been  heard  of ;  and  the  old  ferryman,  uneasy  in 
bis  tUTD,  began  to  inquire  on  what  sort  of  a  horse  his 
SOD  was  mounted  for  the  expedition  1  **  A  valuable 
one— a  favorite  with  the  master  and  Monsieur  Felix," 
was  the  reply;  but  it  was  the  temnerof  the  beast  alone, 
and  not  its  value,  that  interested  Charlet.    The  poor  old 

San,  however,  had  soon  ample  opportunity  of  judging 
r  himself;  for,  naving  returned  to  the  mill  with  Ber- 
nardin's  messenger,  he  found  a  crowd  of  workmen  and 
all  the  idlers  of  the  town  assembled  round  the  door  of 
the  halU  adjoining  Clerivault's  mill,  with  the  horse  on 
which  Valentin  had  set  ofl  on  the  preceding  day,  stand- 
ing saddled  and  bridled  in  the  midet  of  them. 

**  He  is  arrived,  then  1"  hastily  inquired  Charlet  of 
one  of  Clerivault's  men,  who  was  lounging  on  the  out- 
ekirts  of  the  crowd. 

"  No,  thexe  are  no  ttdingi  of  Valentin,*'  lepKed  the 


teiiow  careleMly.  not  noticing  wbom  tie  addreefied. 
**  The  horse  has  Been  brought  bome  by  a  countryman, 
who  found  him  ranging  loose  this  morning  in  the  forest 
of  Senart,,and  having  rode  him  as  far  as  £Iasoune  to 
make  inquiries,  found  the  beast  recognized  easily  enough 
as  the  favorite  bay  of  the  Miller  ofCorbeil. 

*'  But  Valentin  1"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  striking  hi* 
hands  together,  impatient  that  anv  ope  should  talk  of  a 
horse  when  he  was  asking  for  nis  son— **  What  can 
have  become  of  Valentin  1"  and  already  from  all  paita 
of  the  crowd  the  same  question  was  arising—"  what 
can  have  become  of  Valentin  T* 

"  You  had  better  go  home.  Charlet,"  said  Bernardin. 
when  the  same  inquiry  had  been  fruitlessly  reiterated 
for  two  hours  longer  ;  "  I  will  send  word  to  you  the 
first  news  that  reacnes  us.  Take  another  glass  of  wine» 
man,  and  do  not  tremble  so,  if  you  can  help  it.  No 
harm  can  have  befallen  your  son;  be  had  no  money  ia 
his  pocket,  either  to  lead  him  into  intemperance  or  to 
tempt  any  evil  disposed  person  to  attack  him.  The  lad 
has  got  into  some  foolish  scrape  on  the  road — has  loeC 
the  contract,  perhaps,  and  b  atraid  lo  return :  but  Mon- 
sieur has  sent  out  m  every  direction  to  seek  informa- 
tion respecting  him ;  and  before  evening,  I  wager  my 
life  we  know  all  about  the  matter,  and  that  it  wiQ  prove 
to  be  a  thing  of  no  manner  of  moment." 

But  Bernardin  was  only  half  justified  in  his  anticipa- 
tions. Before  evening,  the  public  authorities  were 
summoned,  and  a  proccs  verbal  was  drawn  up,  specify- 
ing the  finding  of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  ValeBtin, 
suspended  by  his  own  handkerchief  to  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  Senart.  Be  had  dettroyed  himtelf.  Hie  im- 
preoations  of  the  preceding  night  were  now  remembered 
and  recorded.  It  was  recollected  that  he  had  declared 
himself  weary  of  the  world— that  in  his  despair  he  had 
cursed  his  Maker  as  the  origin  of  his  woes.  Nothing, 
alas!  could  be  plainer.  Valentin  had  blasphemed  the 
Almightv,  and  straightway,  like  the  recreant  apoctle» 
gone  and  hanged  himself  t  It  was  noticed  with  sympa- 
thy by  all,  that  throughout  the  investigation  of  the 
case,  young  ClerivauU,  who  could  not  but  tax  himself 
as  the  unintentional  cause  of  the  miefortune,  was  pale 
as  death,  and  completely  overpowered  by  his  feelino. 
But  if  Felix  sorrowed  for  the  departed,  what  was  the 
alBiction  of  her  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved — of  those 
who  so  dearly  loved  him  ?  what  the  agony  of  Manette, 
when  she  knew  that  he  for  whom  she  would  have  sa- 
crificed all,  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  the  suicide!  She 
did  not  hold  him  guilty,  except,  indeed,  in  leaving  her 
behind  to  struggle  alone  with  the  troubles  of  the  work! ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  daylight  dawned,  on  the  day  soc- 
ceedmg  that  when  the  oodv  of  Valentin  was  discovered 
in  the  forest,  and,  after  the  usual  forms,  deposited  by 
the  Marrechausse  of  Corbeil  in  his  father^s  hovel,  previ- 
ously to  interment,  she  set  out  alone  for  Charlet's  cot- 
tage, to  comfort  the  living,  to  mourn  over  the  dead !, 

It  was  a  grievous  sight— that  miserable  hut  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  green  meadows  of  the  borders 
of  the  Seine,  like  a  thing  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
nature— that  miserable  hut  whose  prop  was  now  reft 
away— that  refuge  for  those  who  hadnone  left  to  succor 
them,  none  left  to  minister  to  their  wants,  or  wipe 
away  their  tears !  Maihurin's  daughter  hfted  the  latcb 
as  gently  as  though  it  were  possible  that  any  under 
Charlet's  roof  could  at  such  a  season  be  sleeping ;  and 
with  the  calmness  of  despair  entered  the  hooee  of 
mourning. 

A nd  mournful,  indeed,  was  the  spectacle !  There,  en 
the  only  pallet,  lay  the  paralytic  mother,  hiding  her  noe 
in  the  clothes,  that  slie  might  not  look  upon  the  disfi- 
gured corpse  of  her  first  bom— the  mattress  afibrding 
the  customary  bed  to  the  children  having  been  already 
carried  out  and  sold  by  the  poor  ferryman  to  secme  the 
means  of  a  decent  burial  for  his  boy  I  And  there  the 
livid  body  of  Valentin  lay  stretched  upon  the  very 
rushes  which  his  own  hand  had  cut  for  so  difierent  a 
puri>08e ;  while  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  deprived 
of  their  rest,  and  terrified,  and  hungry,  were  huddled 
together  in  a  comer,  staring  with  wonder  on  all  that 
was  passing.  Charlet,  usually  so  reckless  amid  hia 
wants  and  misfortunes,  sat  with  his  head  drooping  on 
his  breast,  and  scarcelv  raised  his  eyes  on  Manette'a 
entrance ;  nor  was  it  till  she  went  close  up  to  him.  and 
kneeled  at  his  feet,  and  called  him  **  father,"  and  re* 
viled  herself  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  which  had 
happened,  that  the  unhappy  man  seemed  moved  to  < 
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•*  Had  he  lived^  1  8h«iuld  have  been  your  ddiiKnter," 
nid  Manette.  hiding  her  weeping  face  upon-hia  knees, 
**  and  then,  all  I  had  would  have  been  yours-  Accent 
It  now,  Charlet.  for  his  sake,"  she  continued,  placing  in 
liifl  hand  a  am  ill  bag  containing  the  amount  of  her*8  and 
Justine's  earnings  "  Accept  it  now,  when  it  can  be 
useful;  for  to  me,  worldly  goods  are  henc-forward 
vain."  And  she  wept  long  and  bitterly,  while  the  little 
children,  who  had  been  taught  by  Valentin  to  lore  her, 
cre(>t  forward  and  clung  to  her  gown,  and  whispered  to 
her  to  be  comforted,  for  that  their  brother  was  surely 
with  God ! 

"  Yes,  he  is  with  God '."  said  the  broken  hearted  old 
man,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  **  He  whose  loss  renders  these 
Uttle  ones  worse  than  fatherless,  and  gives  so  bitter  a 
pang  to  the  poor  gray-headed  parents,  to  whom  he 
never,  never  gave  pain  oefore,  mtut  be  with  God.  My 
boy  may  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Grace  with  the  stain 
of  self-murder  on  his  soul.  He,  who  never  injured 
mortal  man,  may  have  been  moved  to  lift  his  hand 
ugainst  his  own  precious  life.  Bui  heave  n  judges  us  not 
as  we  judge  each  other;  heaven  witnessed  the  cares 
the  triah,  the  struggjes  of  my  poor  Valentin,  and  noted 
the  maddening  brain,  the  breaking  heart  of  the  proud 
pao^r — the  tender  son— the  good  brother^  the  good 
Christian;  and  heaven  will  forgive  him  !'* 

"  Why,  why  did  he  forsake  us  V*  ejaculated  Mathu- 
fin's  daug  hter  rising  from  her  knees  and  tottering  to- 
ward  the  body.  "  Oh,  Valentin  !  Valentin !  why  did 
you  forsake  me  V*  and  lifting  up  the  cloth  with  which 
the  pious  care  of  the  father  had  covered  the  face  of  the 
dead,  she  imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  blue  lips  of 
him  who  should  have  been  her  husband,  unterrified  by 
the  startling  eyes-4he  distended  nostrils— and  all  the 
ghastly  evidence  of  his  mode  of  death. 

At  that  moment  her  father  and  sister^  having  missed 
h^  from  the  farm,  and  readily  conjecturing  her  route, 
entered  the  cottage  in  search  of  Manette ;  but  Mathu- 
rin's  displeasure  against  the  deceased  was  oyer  now, 
and  instead  of  expresf^ing  dissatisfaction  at  bis  daugh- 
ter's proceedings,  he  not  only  advanced  with  tearful 
eyes  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  body  of  her  ill-starred 
lover,  but  asked  permission  of  Charlet  to  (bllow  it  to 
the  grave.  The  worthy  Benardin  had  ab'eady  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  burial  cre,- 
mony  ;^  and  when  the  remainaof  the  **  wiinii  iind  crue" 
Valentin  were  deposited  in  the  pauperis  trench  of  the 
church-yard  of  St  Germain,  they  were  tranastprled  thi- 
ther on  the  slioulders  of  his  comrades,  and  ftjilowed  by 
80  vast  a  concourse  of  his  fellow  workmen  and  friend-, 
that  the  incense  of  their  affliction  was  as  ihai  of  a 
bnmt-oflering,  calculated  to  propitiate  the  nwrcy  nt  God 
toward  the  suicide. 

It  is  probdble  that  a  catastrophe  so  lamentable  would 
have  produced  a  greater  sensation  and  elicited  a  closer 
flcrutinv  in  a  little  town  so  uneventful  in  its  history  as 
Corbeif,  but  that  the  still  fiercer  disasters  of  the  French 
revolution  had  already  began  in  the  capital ;  and  even 
the  tongue  of  Mademoiselle  Benoite  found  a  nobler 
topic  in  the  misfortunes  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France 
than  in  those  of  the  Roses  of  Corbeil.  There  was  no 
time  for  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  individuals  ■ 

Clerivault,  (terplexed  by  apprehensions  lest  the  vast 
granaries  of  bis  haUe  should  attract  the  rapacity  of  the 
populace,  whose  excesses  were  now  every  hour  un  the 
increase,  gratified  without  hesitation — almost  mechani- 
cally—the request  of  his  son  that  he  would  assign  the 
gratuitous  use  of  one  of  his  wholesome  cottages  to 
Charlet's  afflicted  family  j  nor  was  it  needful  for  Felix 
to  covenant  in  return  that  he  would  seek  no  further  in- 
tercourse with  the  beauty  of  La  Tremblaye :  the  old 
loan  having  already  ascertained,  that  from  the  period 
of  Valentines  untimely  end,  his  rival  had  made  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  ill-omened  connexion.  Even  Mademoiselle 
Benoite  was  ready  to  a«'ow  that  Monsieur  Felix  had 
altogethet  renounced  his  intention  of  a  marriage  with 
Manette.  ,      ^       .       ^ 

Msanwhile,  not  only  Mademoiselle  Benoite,  but 
every  gossip  of  the  united  com^nunity,  was  secretly 
marveling  over  *he  extraordinary  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  deportment  of  young  Clerivault ;  and 
one  and  all  inferred,  from  the  haggard  aspect  of  his 
face,  and  the  gradual  emaciation  of  his  person,  that  his 
attachment  to  Mathurin's  daughter  had  been  deeper 
seated  than  they  had  imagined  possible.  The  sscnnce 
of  his  passion  was  evidently  preying  upon  his  cnnstitu- 
tloa;  he  grew  languid— tremulous— his  strength  was 


fiitin^— 111?  t(:iij[>'rr  *^l^l€■!J^'d— hu  nuuacitiUfl deportment 
li^id  jjiven  itlLice  ro  mild  deiTefisUjn—insietid  ui  rUtiriog 
the  polilical  enthusidsm  of  the  nir$  €tat  of  whicli  he 
fiirmed  a  part— ins'tewd  of  esuklng  in  the  drgrediition 
^j(  un  irrdfT  which  he  hiid  been  Hccusroriied  to  revile  as 
hb  nniunil  enemy — Felix  8p[jeared  io  regard  wiih  urter 
irtdifFerenc^  the  ulitmiij  of  hla  father  und  the  iriumpha 
i«f  The  TepubSicBa  pnriy. 

The  voung  mun  wa?  n^t^  however,  ftUoj^eihcrso  care- 
lo^T^  ail  he  appeared.  Felix  nf^urishrd  {u  his  heart  no  im- 
;ii»rtrtr] I  project.  Allhnitjgh  he  b*id  done  hie;  pa tl  toward 
tlit^  reiriislaiice  of  ihe  for^ipn  u  11  in  nee  creatt-d  for  tho 
t-utipreaaion  of  civil  and  Tcligioua  liberTy  in  France,  by 
-tjpplying  an  ficlive  sub^rihiLe  Jo  thtr  cdtificriiaiion^  he  i^ow 
determined  to  devote  his  tiersonHl  ser vices  to  hiP  c^oua* 
try  ;  nnd^  fully  aware  of  ifie  opfio^ition  he  w^i^likely  to 
f'.Ttj.'K^rif'nce  from  b  parent  who  reverenced  him  as  his 
b^^ir  fully  qs  much  a?  he  laved  him  tit?  a  i^n,  departed  in 
H'-cr^E  from  Corbeil,  to  volunteer  m  the  ranks  of  there* 
pijhlicrtTi  arm  v. 

**  Ri'solvea  to  nccomplish  my  purl  as  a  citizen,  bv  dd- 
fi'fiding  the  ri^htB  of  the  nuiloo  ugainet  the  insults  of 
ihtf  mii}iftna  of  l^iit  and  Cobur^/*  gnid  the  lattrr  which 
he  Fub^pqtifnUv  addreg«ed  to  hia  father  in  eitphi  nation  of 
his  irrienhnn^t,  ^*  I  ha vt?  spared  you  the  pain  of  opposing 
my  immoveabte  resolve;  ano  to  evade  your  pure^uit^ 
my  dear  fjilher,  have  entered  the  army  or  the  republic 
nnfJer  ati  aa^timed  nume ;  nor,  till  1  have  proved  my 
s^elf  wotihy  to  be  cUsied  amoDf  the  mosrfdithfulof  her 
-am^,  diall  !  revisit  CorbeiL  My  last  emreaty  ia  that 
vimgive  all  your  co n fide n ce  to  Be rnardtn,  your  true  and 
dlJii^Hnt  tfervant  ;  and  thjil  voudu  not  negrect  the  destl* 
tute  fdmily  oi  Clmrlri  the  Ferryman,*^ 

**  1  knew  it  would  be  ihua,'*  mtiTmared  the  gentle 
J'jsiini-,  as  the  saontered  along  the  river- walk  of  het 
fifher^  gtirden  looking  toi^*ata  the  mill  of  CorbeUj 
Vk-hfu  ifit  -lUgence  of  young  C I  en  van  I  i^ti  departure  trauA- 
pircd  in  I  he  town.  I  was  sure  he  eould  lu^t  remaiiL 
iiere^  hatintjogihe  same  ^mls  and  comm^nicaiiiig  with 
the  same  a3!;ocUteH  at  before.  He  i-a  riebi  to  Hy  Fe- 
lix  ha^Dothmft  more  to  do  at  Cf>rbei]:  his  pentince  mu^t 
iw  accnmph^hp»d  ebewhrrc,  Miwrtibl*",  miserable  Fe- 
ll v!  Wh«t  ihou^htAj  whpit  recollections  uccompany 
hitii  in  hinfli^hr  i— what  gnG^ff^  what  terrors  have  bet*n 
inid^rrninini^hid  healih!  Yet  Manelte,  who  bo  dearly 
loy*^d  VnlenTin,  has  seen  and  miapecti^d  Dorhing  of  all 
this ;— while  1.  /  so  long,  so  h^ipeleselv  dp  voted  to  Fe- 
lix, d itemed  m^  cont^ioue-f'truck  uliHiction  frniD  the 
dm  moment  I  eaw  hirii  gsizmg  yonder  from  the  ^hora 
on  Charl*a*s  hnvel !  The  Forest  of  Senart  -*the  Forest 
of  Senartl  Oh  I  thnl  Icciuld  fr^e  tny?elf  from  the  ima- 
gi  fiat  inn  of  that  ?cene,— i^bv^l  fatal/  fatal  night  :  No 
sooner  am  1  left  alone  than  involuritiiritj'  tbt'  whole  black 
hudinefi  an^e  before  me.  I  fancy  their  encounter,— I 
seem  to  hr«r  their  quarrel--l*eem  to  aee  them  utiuggle 
m  which  Valentin  must  have  fallt-n  a  victim^  err  th« 
dreaded  idea  jircpented  it^-\f  to  Felix  of  makirtg  him 
pii^Ti  for  a  eeir-murdfreT !  Api^earancea  avouched  iho 
iMip^tatioUj— anpearnnces  deceived  the  officers  of  jot 
lice.^^leceiv^d  hia  comrades,  his  matiter,  hie  father^ 
hiBfriend>i,  hie°  aJHtidced  wife^— btit  Ihey  did  not  de- 
ceive me  ;  for  it  wn.i  not  on  Valentin 's  life^  bm  on  the 
w4>]Moirie  of  Felijc  ClerivuuU  thnt  my  happineea  wa# 
pledged  And,  oh  ■  how  have  I  wsiched  over  his  re- 
pentance, hb  des^iiBir:  Had  he  triumphed  in  h\^  wick- 
ednees,  I  should  have  learr^ed  to  hale  him  ;  but  to  tee 
h  r m  self  rrfin vict ed ,  --pe n i i; e n t, — wreiche d , — ah  U o ugh 
thrice  secure  from  dlfcovery  I  Mi-^rablej  mit-erable 
Ff'tijt  t  Driven  from  his  home  by  the  clingit^g  ttjrtc  of 
femmi^encf^  hencrfofward  to  be  attaeht^d  to  hia 
hirihiilace—Oh  I  when  will  he  venture  toreitjro  to  Cor- 
b^-il  V' 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  of  rrvolulkiUAry  violence 
were  TH^ing  i  and  ihi^  question,  at  firc-t  univerMlly  re* 
i If  rated  m  the  hnte  tnwD,  soon  came  to  be  repeated  by 
old  Clerivault  nnd  Ja*:iine*  The  old  man  Had  alret^dy 
ressLgDed  the  pre  idi^rcy  of  the  mill  to  Bernard  in,  the 
ovf  rftt-er  i  and  ttje  fine  domain  of  St,  Germain  havii>f 
bfCfirae  naiiona]  properly  by  the  etiiiftraiion  of  ibe  noble 
frtflu^v  with  whom  it  wng  beTeditary*  the  cbatearj  was 
r-nadily  »pi>ropTJaird  by  the  miller  of  Corbeik  Thilh#r| 
wiih  a  ncnnty  hota Behold, he  retired;  and  ihere*  uncared 
fnr  and  alone  jHlling  gradually  intifattaie  of  imbecility, 
if  wri9  a  (^nitihcattion  to  him,  when  lottefing  round  iho 
lnwa  whoise  befluiv  he  waa  iocapuble  of  apfireciaiiog.  lo 
b<*  accosted  by  ihe  yotmger  daughier  of  hia  neighbor 
Mathu rin»  with  inquinea  whether  tidings  had  reached 
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bun  iruin  nis  son,  and  how  it  tared  with  the  armies  of 
France.  Bui  ihe  old  man's  answer  was  ever  he  same : 
••  The  armies  of  France  were  triumphant— but  no  tidinf(& 
from  hU  son!"  Great  names  were  beginning  to  arise 
from  obscurity  in  the  annals  of  the  country— Lannes, 
Victor,  Bernadolte.  Murat,  Duroc,  Berthiwr,  Suchot, 
Soult.  A  great  eoidier  had  conquered  to  its  banners 
the  eagl^-d-plumed  ensign  of  victory  ;  but  no  conjecture 
enabled  Clerivault  to  discover  under  what  designation 
Felix  had  either  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor,  or  was 
struggling  onward  in  the  career  of  fame.  It  was 
rumored  in  the  town  thai  once,  when  a  brigade,  on  its 
march  to  Join  the  aimy  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
halted  at  Eneonne,  a  superior  officer  was  seen  galloping 
back  to  the  high  road  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from 
the  portrti  of  the  churchy  of  St.  Spire,  where,  m  the 
tronc  des  pauvres^  adjoining  ihe  mausoleum  of  Count 
Haymon,  of  Corbeil,  a  bank-bill  of  considerable  amount 
was  found  on  the  succeeding  morning.  But  none  could 
Bay  that  the  stranger  was  Felix  Clerivault ;  and  if  indeed 
be.  the  suns  of  Egypt  and  Italy  had  *'  written  strange 
defeature  in  his  face." 

At  length,  (it  whs  the  triumphant  epoch  of  the  recog- 
nition of  U  sMit  lieureux  ap  first  Emoeror  of  France, 
the  milW  of  Corbeil,  long  sickly  and  doting,  was  finally 

gathered  to  his  rest;  when  a  Dublic  aavertisemenr 
aving  been  legally  circulated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
department,  and  the  sale  of  the  property  subeequently 
announced- the  heir— the  long-absent,  the  half-forgot- 
ten Felix— appeared  on  the  spot  in  the  pertion  of  one  of 
tho^e  eminent  generals  whose  name  had  lonjg  been  rife 
in  the  months  of  Corbeil,  and  their  destmies  com- 
mended to  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen.   But  when,  shortly  afterward,  the  equipage  of 

General  Le was  seen  entering  the  iron  gates  of  the 

park  of  St.  Germain,  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Marengo,  of  the  Pyramids,  of  Auster- 
Ijtz,  seemed  to  have  superceded  all  recollection  of  Felix 
Clerivault.  The  villagers  gazed  on  the  noble  person  of 
the  handsome,  grave,^  ana  middle-aged  soldier,  whose 
bead  was  more  than  siiglitly  silvered  by  the  toils  of  war, 
and  saw  no  trace  of  the  petulent  youth  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch,  eighteen  years  before,  crossing 
the  river  to  La  Tremblaye  to  laugh  and  jest  wiih  the 
Koses  of  Corbeil. 

To  his  eyes,  meanwhile,  the  season  and  the  scene 
were  much  the  same  as  when  he  quitted  them.  He  had 
become  a  hero— a  statesman  ;  Europe  was  familiar  with 
bis  name,  and  his  voice  had  obtained  weight  in  the 
eoancila  of  France.  His  port  was  now  erect  and  stately 
— his  step  firm  and  measured— his  voice  stem  and  com- 
manding ;  he  had  learned  to  control  the  desires  and 
passions  of  othere— fc/r  had  learned  to  control  his  own. 
Nothing  in  kim  but  was  altered.  But  there  rolled  the 
■ame  blue  Seine— there  smiled  the  same  vineyards- 
there  stood  the  mill  of  Corbeil — there  rose  the  woods  of 
St.  Germain — there  the  chimneys  of  the  farm  of  La 
Tremblaye — there,  far  below  in  the  meadows,  crumbled 
the  ruins  of  a  hovel,  the  hut  of  the  ferryman- andthere 
*-4here,  in  the  distant  horizon,  gloomed  the  Fared  of 
Senart^  And.  lo !  unsilenceably  resounded  in  his  ears 
the  mandate,  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !" 

It  was  some  comfort  to  him  to  learn  that  Mathurin 
was  no  more,  and  the  family  of  Charl*»t,  the  ferryman, 
dispersed  and  forgotten.  "And  the  Roses  of  Corbeil  V^ 
inquired  General  Le ,  in  a  low  voice,  as,  accom- 
panied by  Ihe  gamekeeper  of  St.  Germain,  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival,  he  pursued  hiswav  along  the  terrace, 
gazing  through  the  gray  evening  twilight  upon  the  open 
country 

"  Mathnrin's  eMest  daughter,  mon  General,  she  who 
married  the  voung  farmer  named  Baptleret,  is  the  mo- 
ther of  ton  fine  children,  and  still  living  at  the  Trem- 
blaye,'* said  the  garde  de  chassc.  "  Her  sister,  Justine, 
poor  soul !  has  become  a  Sister  of  Charity." 

Hastily  proceeding  in  their  walk,  the  oi>ening  of  the 
upper  avenue  of  the  chateau   toward  the   vineyards 


trimmed  heads  and  dirty  faces. 

"  Tiens,  voila  iusteinent  Maame  Bantieret  et  ses  en- 
fans  !"  continued  the  gamekeeper.  **  Ma'ame  Baptierei ! 
Hola.  Ma'ame  Baptieret !  voici  Monsieur  le  General, 
qui  s'informe  de  vous  et  de  votr»  famllle  !" 

And  General  Le  —  frund  himself  perforce  required 
to  stand  and  receive  the  awkward  courtesies  of  the 


g.eat  tat  cuuntn  woman  belore  him,  and  listen  tu  her 
history  of  her  faiher^s  dying  of  an  asthma,  and  ber 
own  happy  match  with  Baptieret  the  cowboy !  •*  brave 
garden  ei  jamais  y  en  fut,  et  bien-aime  de  ce  pauvre  Va- 
lentin. MoLsieur  le  General  ee  rappelie,  sans  doute,  ce- 
pauvre  Valentin  V* 

Alas !  what  else  but  the  remembrance  of  Valentin  had 
kept  him  bo  long  an  alien  from  his  father's  hearth — to 
long  an  exile  from  home  1  And  was  it  for  the  wcman 
before  him  that  he  had  borne  so  much— incurred  ao 
much— sinned  so  greatly,  so  irreparably  !  Poor  feeble 
human  nature !    Poor  niurderird  Valentin  ? 

But  the  trial  thus  voluntarily  encountered  proved  too 
much  for  Felix  ;  and,  after  remaining  a  few  hours  lon- 
ger at  St.  Germain^  General  Le quilted  for  the  last 

lime  a  Fpot  abounding  in  soul-harrowing  reroinin^encea 
— reminiFcences  rendering  vain  his  tolls  of  honor,  hia 
career  of  glory. 

For  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life,  the  fine  mansion 
of  St.  Germain  remained  uninhabited.  ^  Bui  the  grave 
of  General  Le is  now  at  Ebrenbreitstein,  his  mo- 
nument at  the  Pantheon,  and  his  i>roperiy,  having  been 
bequeathed  to  the  foundation  of  a  military  hospital, 
otherwise  invested.  Strangers  abide  at  the  chateau— a 
company  of  speculators  have  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  mill  of  Corbeil :  and  nothing  remains  to  comme- 
morate the  past,  but  the  clear  fountains  of  La  Trem- 
blaye, and  a  deserted  grave  in  the  church- yard  in  the 
village  of  St.  Germain— a  grave  whose  accuHUg  voice 
will  be  heard  by  the  guilty  soul  even  through  the  fear- 
ful stillness  of  eternity. 


ST.   CROIX. 

A  TALK  OF  THE  DATS  OP  TERROR. 

Monsieur  St.  Croix  was  a  strange  compound  of  (be 
misanthrope  and  philanthropist,  the  miser  and  the  fop» 
fermented  by  a  strong  leaven  of  the  irritability  and  way- 
wardness of  insanity.  And  this  man  dwelt,  three  yean 
ago^  and  probably  still  dwells,  in  the  most  profound  se- 
clusion, though  in  a  fashionable  street,  in  the  gayeet 
quarter  of  Paris,  where  thousands  are  thronging  daily 
past  his  abode  of  misery,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being. 

The  stamp  of  nobility  was  upon  his  lofty  brow ;  and 
though  age,  or  perhaps  sorrow,  had  silvered  his  hair,  it 
had  neither  bent  his  tall  and  finely-proportioned  figure^ 
nor  wrinkled  the  face  which  in  youth  must  havebeen. 
pre-eminently  handsome. 

We  became  intimate :  our  daily  conversations  be- 
tween my  window  and  bis  garden  appeared  not  less 
agreeable  to  my  neighbor  than  to  nuself.  One  great 
reason  for  the  kindness  he  invariably  manifested  to- 
ward me,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  my  welfare,  was, 
I  verily  believe,  that  in  whatever  society  or  place  I  met 
him,  whether  with  a  gay  party  in  the  Louvre,  where  it 
was  his  daily  habit  to  walk  in  the  winter^  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fires  which  never  gladdened  his  home,  or  in 
the  crowded  mnlls  of  the  Tuilleries  and  Boulevarde,  I 
invariably  acknowledged  the  acquaintance  of  my  vene- 
rable friend  with  a  courteous  salutation. 

After  an  ac^iualntance  of  several  months,  I  was 
a^freeably  surprised  by  a  requept  from  the  old  man  to 
visit  him  :  an  honor  never  anticipated  ;  for  not  once  in 
a  year  was  a  human  being  known  to  have  been  admit- 
ted into  his  mysterious  dwelling.  I  was  shown  into  a 
square  oak-fioored  room,  with  two  windows  looking 
toward  the  street,  and  two  toward  the  garden.  The 
shutters  o^  the  former  were  closed,  and  the  cobwebs 
and  dirt  which  had  been  accumulating  for  years  upon 
the  latter,  dtmmed  the  bright  light  of  the  i^lorious  sky 
without.  There  were  faded  portraits  of  his  ancestorp, 
in  flowing  wigs  and  glittering  breast-plates,  hanging 
round  the  walls,  which  the  recluse  pointed  oui  with 
manifest  pride;  but  there  wasone  object  which  excited 
my  curiof-lty  more  than  all  the  rest.  Above  the  fire- 
place, eunported  by  a  broken  fork  on  one  side,  and  a 
ruFty  nail  on  the  other,  hung  a  faded  silk  window- 
curtain^  and  though  in  spire  of  all  my  hint5,  Monsienr 
St  Croix  had  for  ome  to  rai5»e  it,  I  felt  certain  I  could 
distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  a  large  picture-frame  be- 
neath.  1  had  been  struck  by  the  agitated  expression  of 
his  countenance  when  I  alluded  to  this  curtained  de- 
partment of  the  wall ;  and  an  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  absence  of  my  host  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost.    I 
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lifted  a  corner  ot  the  silken  veil,  and  had  scarcely  tim< 
to  perceive  beneath  the  portrait  of  a  young  and  lovelv 
female,  in  the  drees  of  a  Carmelite  nun ^  whose  full  dark 
eyes,  as  lh»*y  ipet  my  gaze,  beamed  with  more  of  ten 
demess  than  devotion,  ere  the  returning  footsteps  oj 
Monsieur  St.  Oroix  were  audible  in  tb<  pasa-\ge.  1 
-dropped  the  curtain,  and  saw  it  no  more. 

I  often  discerned  Si.  Croix  afterward,  as  I  returned 
home  late  from  the  Champs  Elysees  or  the  Boulevards, 
aeated  at  an  open  upiier  window,  upon  a  dirty  striped 
pillow,  reading  in  the  moonlight;  and  our  conversa- 
tions from  his  garden  were  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  my  return  to  England.  I  know  not  where- 
fore, but  rhe  old  man  grew  attached  to  me  as  to  a 
child,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  the  day  before  my  de- 
parture, I  saw  him  hastily  crossing  therourtof  ourhtile 
hotel,  and  in  another  moment  he  entered,  unanounced, 
into  the  talo<m  where  1  sat.  He  held  a  scroll  ot  papers 
in  his  hand,  but,  as  usual,  he  was  without  a  hat. 

**  My  young  friend,*'  he  said,  and  he  smiled,  though 
tears  were  in  his  eyes,  you  are  about  to  depart,  and 
•with  God's  pleasure  I  shall  not  be  long  here.  You  have 
been  kind  to  a  poor  desolate  old  man,  and  I  thank  you^ 
You  have  not  mocked  my  inftnnities  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  you  have  been  indulgent  to  them,  though 
you  know  not  their  cause.  It  is  lime  you  should  learn 
the  dark  events  which  make  me  what  I  ani---a  scorn 
and  a  laughing  stock  to  fools.  You  hhvf^  Kpokon  with 
«  voice  of  kindness  to  my  broken  spLnt;  il  wns  long 
aince  I  had  heard  such  tones  from  any  li  is  man  beuig. 
and  they  were  very  sweet.  In  your  own  land  you  will 
«ead  these,»'  he  continued,  giving  me  the  roil  oi  napers 
he  held,  and  pressing  both  my  hands  convuliSively  be- 
tween his  as  he  did  so;  "you  will  there  h'arn  the  fatal 
tale  I  have  not  power  to  relate,  which,  il^auk  l^focl,  I 
.aometimes forget;  my  mind  is  not  wlmt  it  wtis,  but  1 
have  had  a  cause  for  madness.  I  shall  nn-^  yo  u  m  u  u  b  ; 
4)ut  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  thin  It  that  you  will 
pity  me  when  you  know  all,  and  that  though  you  are  far 
away,  you  sometimes  offer  upyour  prayers  for  a  solitary 
and  foreaken  being  who  hath  great  need  of  theni." 

He  then  darted  from  my  presence  even  more  abruptly 
then  he  entered.  It  was  the  last  time  I  beheld  him. 
The  foUowiag  narrative  is  extracted  from  his  roll  of 
jpaperst 
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My  father  was  one  of  the  haute  nobUue;  it  had  been 
^better  for  me  if  he  had  been  a  beggar.  I  should  never 
then  have  been  a  slave  to  the  leaden  bondage  oJ  pndc  : 
idlenesss  would  never  have  nounshedjhe  seeds  of  all 
the  Fvil  passions  which,  wretched  victim!  I  inherited 
from  a  long  line  of  corrupted  ancestry ;  they  would 
have  had  no  time  to  bud  and  blossom  m  the  hot-bed  oi 
flloth  ;  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  labor  for  my 
daily  bread;  hunger  would  have  tamed  my  wondering 
thoughis,  and  I  might  have  been  a  happy  and  an  honest 
man.  My  father  and  mother  lived  as  many  other 
French  couples  do  at  the  present  day,  and  many  more 
did  then :  they  dwell  under  the  same  /oof,  met  seldom, 
but  with  perfect  politeness  on  bo»h  sides;  hated  each 
.«ther  with  all  their  hearts,  and  spoke  of  each  other 
(whenever  such  a  rare  occurrence  did  lake  place)  with 
the  tenderest  affection.  Sentiment  covers  a  mult  itude 
of  sins.  They  had  two  sons,  an  elder  brother  and  my- 
self, who  were  born  the  first  two  years  of  their  niar- 
riage,  but  since  that  time  no  prospect  of  a  family  Had 

-ever  existed.  .     .     j  r  -i-.    ., 

Alphonse,  the  first-born,  was  destined  tor  a  military 
life,  war  being  considered  the  only  ad  miaBible  proles- 
-won  for  the  eldest  son  of  a  count  ei  pere.  I  who.  un- 
luckily for  myself,  came  into  the  world  a  vear  later, 
was  even  before  my  birib.  condemned  to  the  church, 
in  fact,  there  was  nothing  else  for  me.  The  chiet  part 
of  my  father's  income  was  derived  from  places  under 
government,  and  that  died  with  him  -,  hw  estates  were 
inexiricably  involved  bv  the  dissipations  of  nis  youth, 
and  the  vaiity  of  his  old  age  ;  and  at  hisdeath  il.'^oaW 
be  incumbent  on  my  brother  to  support  his  family  dig- 
nity. For  the  young  count  to  do  this  upon  nothing  was 
as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected;  and  my  ta- 
ther  prudently  resolved  to  make  the  church  provide  for 
the  rest  of  his  progeny.  He  had  more  than  on?  rich 
benefice  in  his  eye,  which  he  fell  certain  he  had  inter- 
e^  to  procure  ;  and  I  was  scarcely  released  trom  swad- 
dling clothes  before  I  went  by  the.  name  of  the  little 
jLbbe.  To  all  appearance  at  the  time,  this  decision 
gave  me  many  advantages,  for  while  my  brother  was 


lett  fur  many  years  entirely  to  the  care  uf  t»ervania,  and 
it  length  transferred  to  that  of  an  ignorant  tutor,  who 
ook  care  that  he  should  learn  little,  but  how  to  ride» 
lance,  dress,  and  intrigue,  I  was  duly  instructed  b^  a 
learned  churchman,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  theological 
Ticience  ;  but  at  the  time  I  loathed  such  learning,  and  it 
has  since  proved  buc  useless  furniture  to  an  overbur- 
dened brain. 

There  neverexisted  any  affection  between  my  brother 
and  myself,  and  as  we  grew  older,  the  coldness  of  our 
childhood  deepened  into  actual  hate.    The  studv  of 


divinity  had  not  tamed  my  spirit ;  I  was  young,  ardent, 
and  full  of  hope,  and  the  liitfe  I  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  world  made  me  think  it  Elysium  ;  perhaps  the  con- 


sciousness that  I  was  condemned  to  forswear  it  lent  it 
redoubled  lustre.  I  regarded  Alphonse  as  the  being 
who  doomed  mc  to  be  Torevor  debarred  from  its  plea- 
sures ;  was  it  wonderful  then  that  I  detested  him  1  while 
ihe  handsome  person  which  I  inherited  from  my  mother, 
made  me  the  object  of  bis  envy  and  malevolence. 

Time  wore  away  ;  but  though  I  assumed  the  dress  of 
the  priesthood,  ana  was  subjected  to  all  the  discipline  of 
the  cloister,  my  heart  was  not  in  the  calling.  I  incurred 
penances  more  than  a  dozen  times  a  month,  for  irre- 
verence of  manner,  and  absence  without  leave ;  I  was 
condemned  to  fast  on  bread  and  water  for  thirty  days, 
on  conviction  of  the  heinous  offence  of  having  written 
a  Iflve-leLier  on  the  oUar,  and  then  thrown  it,  wrapped 
round  a.  Kflua-piece,  over  a  wall  to  a  young  lady  ina^r- 
den  adjoin  ins  ibc  eeminijry ;  but  all  this  severity  didbot 
drive  tlic  fliinie  inward » to  corrode  my  heart,  and  burst 
forth  m  a  fat  tut;  period  ^vilh  renewed  fury :  it  could  not 
still  the  i  magi  n  lit  ion,  wjilch  flew  forever  from  the  page 
q(  Icaroing,  and  the  empty  ceremonies  of  religion,  to 
luxuriate  in  a  forbidden  world.  I  was  one  with-  whom 
kirtdnesa  might  have  done  much,  though  tyranny  no- 
tlitng.  But  the  reign  of  my  oppressors  was  drawing 
tm  10  a  clos«.  U  was  a  lime  when  a  spint  of  liben^y 
aijfl  enquiry  on  fvery  aubject  was  spreadinjg  rapufly 
ahroael.ttnd  the  old.  uf mid  of  the  insubordination  of  the 
youag,  look  iliu  very  way  to  drive  them  to  rebellion. 
Opinions  were  no  longer  received  upon  trust  even  in 
cloistered  walls;  many  like  myself  detested  the  whole 
system  of  hypocrisy,  sloth,  and  superstition  of  which  we 
were  made  abettors ;  and  my  feelings  had^  numerous 
participators  amongst  my  young  companions,  who 
thought  with  me,  that  the  meanest  toil  in  freedoni 
would  be  preferable  to  the  drudgery  of  fasting  and 
prayer  to  which  we  were  subjected.  There  was  one 
older  than  ourselves  in  the  convent,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  who 
encouraged  our  awakened  ardor  for  a  change  of  things. 
He  f  urnShed  us  in  secret  with  the  forbidden  works  of 
Voltaire,  Rouspeau,  and  all  whose  daring  spirits. were 
gradually  arousing  our  nation  to  shake  oft  the  chains  of 
superstition  and  despotism  under  which  they  bad  lam 
benumbed  for  centuries.  I  was  too  young  and  loo 
ardent  to  distinguish  accurately  what  was  false  in  these 
productions ;  but  their  eloquence  fascinated  my  iniagi^ 
nation,  and  I  adopted  every  opinion  as  a  truth  which 
differed  the  most  directly  from  all  the  dogmas  I  had 
been  taught  to  believe.  My  own  sacrifice  to  the  sbrine 
of  my  brother's  greatness  was  tome  sufficient  argument 
in  favor  of  equality ;  and  by  the  time  the  States  General 
were  convened  at  Versailles,  ihere  could  not  have  beea 
found  in  all  France  a  more  violent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  than  Auguste  St.  Croix. .  Many  of 
the  clergy  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbe  Sieves,  and, 
from  a  love  of  novelty,  joined  the  tters-ctoL  when  that 
assumed  the  nameof^tional  Assembly ;  but  their  zeal 
for  liberty  was  soon  annihilated  by  the  seizure  of  the 
church  property,  and  the  suppression  of  all  monastic 
establiBhmcnts,  on  the  13th  February,  1790.  It  was  not 
thus  with  mvs^lf.  I  felt  like  a  slave  whose  chains  had 
been  miraculously  struck  off;  or  a  corpse  re-awakened 
into  life  and  bursting  from  the  impriaonmenl  of  the 

*'My  father  and  brother  bad  already  fa"en  socrificj^s 
to  the  fury  of  the  ancient  misused  dependants  of  their 
house  while  endeavoring  to  save  their  castle  m 
FrancKe^om^^  from  P]«nderand  destruction  ;  and  my 
mother,  terrified  by.  their  fate  had  escaped  into  Ftoj 


who 
rewai 


supplied  iy  daily  «£<^"1^11^??  ^iv     1 1 
ird  my  exertions  in  the  cause  of  hberty.    1 1 


became 
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a  iiieoiuer  oi  une  ui  uie  moai  vioieoi  ui  ine  ciutM,  an  io 
timate  with  several  memberHof  the  Nationnl  Awsembl) 
and  a  constant  attendant  on  its  debates.  But  amidst  ai 
my  political  enthusiasm,  my  appetite  for  plea'^ure  wa 
undiminished ;  and  at  length  I  had  none  to  check  ni 
in  its  indulg  -nee,  while  thousand*'  emulated  me  in  th 

f»ursuit.  Men  in  those  days  appeared  in  a  continual  dt* 
irium:  murder  was  no  more  to  them  than  the  phanton 
of  a  dream.  Tumults  and  bloodshed  were  in  the  btree' 
one  hour,  and  dancing  and  revelry  the  next.  Evei 
females  misht  be  seen  iriiiping  smilingly  with  thei 
gallants  to  the  oublic  walks,  in  the  evening,  over  th» 
iawdu-it  sprinkled  above  the  moist  blood  which  hai 
flowed  from  the  morning*s  guillotine.  It  was  like  i 
time  of  pestilence,  when  men  eagerly  plange  into  tht 
wildest  dissipation  to  forgr*t  the  uncertainty  of  life 
But  no  terror  operated  with  me ;  I  was  youn^,  fearlest 
of  death,  and  looked  on  the  revolution  and  its  horror 
as  the  noblest  eflforis  of  human  wiiidom  and  magnani 
mity.    I  loved  pleasure  for  itself  alone. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  toward  the  end  o 
June,  when  I  set  off  with  a  party  of  friends,  in  pursuit 
of  this  deluded  deity,  to  the  little  village  of  Auniere, 
tituated  below  Montmartre,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tht 
river  Seine.  It  was  the  villag^e  fete,  and  even  th^ 
troubles  of  the  times  failed  to  interrupt  th«*se  sim^e 
festivities  of  my  countrymen.  Never  shall  I  forget  tha' 
evening :  vet  why  should  I  say  so  1  1  have  forgotten  ii 
a  thousand  times,  and  would  that  I  could  forever !  The 
sun  was  sinking  bright  and  cIoudlett>ly  toward  the 
western  horizon  as  we  crossed  the  broad  fields  of  Ln 
Planchette  from  the  Birrier  Courcelle,  and  we  lingered 
awhile  in  our  little  boat  on  the  Siene,  to  watch  iib 
golden  beams  reflected  in  the  stream,  and  listen  to  the 
•oft  hum  of  festivities  on  its  banks.  It  was  the  last  time 
I  ever  experienced  the  coo%iou^ess  of  happiness. 

Bancmg  had  already  commenced  when  we  reached 
the  village  green,  and  many  happ^  groups  were  seated 
around  the  space  left  for  the  rustic  performers  sharing 
their  bottle  of  indifferent  wine,  and  knocking  their 
glasses  together  with  jovial  salutations.  Black  eye> 
without  number  were  levelled  at  my  companions  and 
myself,  as  soon  as  we  pushed  our  way  through  thf 
moving  crowd,  and  they  were  not  long  in  choosing 
partners  for  the  dance.  1  was  no  lover  of  ths  pastime  : 
early  education  had  mide  it  awkward  to  me,  and 
having  no  desire  to  exhibit  before  so  large  an  audience, 
I  sought  amusement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  busy 
scene  of  happy  faces  around  me.  But  my  attention  wa'e 
soon  absorbed  by  one  object.  Immediately  op{K>site  u* 
me,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  imtsoos,  who,  though 
dressed  with  republican  simpiicity,  were  manifeetly  ot 
•  the  highest  class,  sat  a  youni^  female  of  extraordinary' 
beauty ;  she  might  be  about  nineteen.  But  why  should 
I  attempt  ta  describe  what  no  language  nor  limner's  uri 
could  ever  paint  1  Can  it  be  that  I  survive  to  writr 
thus  of  thee  1  Can  it  be  that  my  mind  can  contemplate 
thy  perfections  without  being  lost  in  madness  1 

Yes,  she  was  perfection  '—and  from  the  instant  I  be- 
held, her,  on  that  village-green,  with  the  full  ligh*  of  the 
sinking  sun  irradiating  her  calm  and  gentle  beanty,  the 
conviction  that  she  was  o.  sunk  deep  in  my  neurt. 
None  but  a  madman  could  have  coubied  it  for  an  in 
Btant. 

I  was  like  one  planet-stricken  from  the  moment  I  be- 
held her ;  I  cimld  not  remove  my  gaze :  the  crowd  and 
their  sports  became  alike  invisible  ;  their  sounds  ol 
mirth,  aud  the  discord  of  their  rustic  music,  were 
equally  inaudible  to  my  ear ;  I  saw  only  the  lovely  being 
before  me ;  I  heard  only  the  magical  sweetness  of  her 
Toif*.e,  when  she  occasionally  addressed  her  companions. 
At  length  I  thought  she  remarked  my  admiraiion  ;  for 
when  ner  eyes  met  mine  for  an  instant,  a  deep  color 
mounted  to  her  temples,  and  she  turned  aside  to  speak 
to  a  gentleman  near  at  hand  I  would  have  given  all  1 
possessed  at  that  moment,  to  have  been  him  whom  sht* 
thus  addressed  and  smiled  upon,  though  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  my  grandfather  The  jokes  of  m> 
friends  on  mv  abstraction,  at  ihc  end  of  the  dance,  first 
aroused  me  Irom  my  tran«'e  ;  but  it  was  not  till  anoiher 
set  was  nearly  formed,  that  Irem»»mbered  the  potsibility 
of  my  obtaining  the  go  ideas  of  my  idolatry  as  a  partner 
My  natred  of  dancing  was  iiistantly  forgotten  ,  1  ad 
Tanced  toward  the  beautiful  unknown  with  a  pilpitatiov 
heart,  and  in  an  agitated  voice  requested  that  honor.  1 
was  refused  with  the  utmost  politeness  ;  but  firmly  anr 
decidedly  I  was  refused.    Tnere  was  nothing  astonish- 


iig  in  ihis ;  for  she  had  not  danced  during  the  eveniiy 
vith  any,  even  of  her  own  party ;  but  I  was  ofiendrdr 
rritated  and  annoyed  :  I  was  disapQointed.  In  spite  of 
ny  enthusiasm  for  lioeitv,  the  pnde  of  my  ancestry 
nounted  in  my  heart,  and  1  felt  a  haogbty  coDscioas- 
less  that  it  she  bad  kitown  who  I  was,  I  should  not 
lave  been  thus  rejected,  though  I  thought  that  my 
personal  advantages  might  have  excepted  me  from  the 
n-ult. 

By  a  strange  chance,  I  was  at  this  instant  recognized 
>y  a  gentleman  who  had  just  joined  the  psiiy :  and  ia- 
nother  moment  I  was  formally  introduced  to  Claudinc, 
<nd  her  father.  Monsieur  de  Langeron,  the  gieur  of  the 
village.  He  had  known  the  elder  members  of  my 
lamily  well  and  long ;  and  on  as  invitation  to  spend  the 
-emamder  of  the  evening  at  his  chateau,  whither  be 
^as  just  retiring  with  his  party,  was  politely  given,  and 
oyfully  accepted.  His  daughter  ,8aid  little,  but  that 
^as  so  soft  and  gentle,  as  soon  to  dispel  my  displeasare* 
tnd  b^r  sweet  ^mi  e  was  more  expressive  thaii  words. 
Though  dancing  was  renewed  in  the  interior  of  the 
nnansion,  1  observed  she  did  not  join  in  the  amnsemenL 
aor  did  any  one  present  invite  her  to  do  so.  I  was  setf- 
ish  enough  no  longer  to  regret  it.  Seated  by  her  side. 
for  a  time  I  had  nothing  more  to  desire.  The  mooD  had 
replaced  the  glowing  son,  when  I  recrossed  the  Siene 
that  night :  but  though  the  calm  Vendor  of  heaven  wa» 
unbroken  by  a  single  cloud,  the  tranquility  of  my,  mind 
was  gone.  Thenceforward  I  became  a  daily  visitor  at 
Auniere  ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  regard  or  remark  my 
attention  to  Claudioe,  though  we  were  almost  coostaotly 
together  and  frequently  alone  She  had  no  mother ;  and 
^n  old  aunt,  her  only  Cemale  companion,  unlike  mostoT 
her  age  ana  sex,  seemed  to  entertain  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  consequence  of  our  intercourse.  She  left 
us  unmolested,  to  take  loiw  walks  by  the  retired  banks 
of  the  river,  and  to  sit  for  nooTB  oo  the  terraced  gafden* 
of  the  chateau.  Such  an  intimacy  added  burning  foel 
to  my  passion ;  and  as  CUudine  gradually  lost  her  timi-* 
diry  \n  my  presence,  every  day  disclosed  to  me  the  ad- 
ditional charms  of  her  unsullied  mind. 

Though  unaware  of  it  herself,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  long  unconscious  that  she  loved  me  with 
all  the  intensity  cf  a  first  affection.  I  never  uttered  a 
sylldble  that  I  did  not  meet  her  giancs  of  approbarion  ^ 
I  never  deimrted  that  tears  did  not  stand  in  her  eyef^ 
nor  was  met  without  blushes  on  my  retom.  Every 
thought,  feeling,  hope  and  fear  of  ths  unfortunate  girl 
were  min^  f«»r  ever.  Selfish  even  in  my  love,  I  saw 
and  exulted  in  all  this  before  I  disclosed  the  secret  of 
my  affection.  We  were  seated  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where  I  lauded  on  the 
firsT  evening  I  beheld  her,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in 
the  western  sky  as  brightly  as  then,  when  I  whispered 
the  story  ot  my  passion  in  her  ear.  Her  hand  lrenU>led 
violently  in  mine  as  she  listened,  but  in  vain  did  I  be- 
seech her  to  reply  to  my  passionate  declamationB.  She 
gave  no  answer  but  by  tears.  I  entreated  her  by  every 
render  appellation  to  give  me  some  token  of  her  love, 
hut  she  neither  moved  nor  8poke>-she  even  ceased  to 
weep.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  from  mine,  but 
ii  grew  icy  chill,  her  bead  dropped  upon  my  bosom,  and 
she  fell  back  lifeless  in  my  arms. 

I  was  horror-stricken,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
recovered  sufllicient  presence  of  mind  to  lav  her  gently 
on  the  grass,  while  I  brought  water  from  the  neighbor* 
ing  river  to  bathe  her  hands  and  forehead.  Slowly, 
and  after  a  long  interval  she  revived ;  but  no  sooner 
was  she  conscious  that  my  encircling  arms  were  aroond 
her,  than  she  shrunk  from  me  with  convulsive  horror, 
and  struggled  to  arise.  She  was  too  feeble  to  accom* 
plifh  her  purpose,  and  wildly  and  passionaiely  I  de- 
tained her  as  I  entreated  her  to  disdoee  by  wl»t  fiual 
chance  I  had  become  the  object  of  her  hatred. 

'*  My  hatred,  dear  Auguste !  would  that  you  were  t'^ 
»he  murmured  in  almost  inaudible  accents;  and  then 
fixing  her  full  dark  eyes  upon  me  for  an  instant,  l>efore 
.she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  added,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  from  exceps  of  emotion,  '*  Is  it  posaible  yoo 
have  yet  to  learn  that  lama  mm  ?**  I  surted^as  these 
fearful  words  fell  dull  and  cold  upon  my  ear,  but  it  was 
long  before  I  made  any  reply.  Early  prejudices  arose 
hke  phantoms  before  my  sight ;  I  remembered,  for  the 
first  time  since  our  intercour&e,  that  I  too,  was  bound 
by  a  sacred  vow  to  celibacy,  and  for  a  time  I  beheld  in 
these  trammeb  of  bigo  ry  the  fbt  of  interminable  mis- 
fortune.    But  vows,  whether  sacied  or  profane,  are^ 
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feeble  against  the  tempest  of  passion  ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  once  reFigned  to  its  despotic  influence,  princi- 
ples and  premdices  are  equally  swept  away  by  the 
whirlwind.  I  did  not  long  yield  to  despair ;  the  new 
doctrines  I  had  adopted  in  casting  aside  my  priest's 
frock,  though  for  a  moment  forgotten  in  the  turbulence 
of  exciting  teeling,  soon  came  to  my  assistance.  Ac- 
cording to  these.  Claudine  and  I  were  as  free  as  at  the 
moment  of  oui  birth  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  feel- 
ings which  nature  had  implanted  m  our  hearts ;  and  I 
endeavored  to  convince  the  innocent  girl,  with  all  the 
fervor  and  eloquence  of  which  I  was  master,  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  bride  of  heaven,  and  that  her  vows 
had  ceased  to  be  binding  when  formally  annulled  by 
the  National  Assembly. 

The  next  day  I  returned  a^gain  to  the  charge,  and 
though  she  remained  unconvinced,  my  vehemence  si- 
lenced all  opposition.  I  saw  that  she  wavered  between 
a  sense  of  duty  and  the  passionate  feelings  of  her  heart, 
and  1  redoubled  the  earnestness  of  my  supplications;  1 
paiiied  wildly  the  horror  and  despair  which  awaited 
US  siionld  she  persist  in  her  resolve,  and  doom  us  to  an 
eternal  sepnration  :  while  I  described,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm which  tne  joyful  hope  inspired,  the  felicity 
attending  our  union.  Gentle  oeing!  it  was  no  sin  of 
thine  that  thou  didst  yield  to  the  Duming  words  and 
delirious  eloquence  with  which  I  tempted  thee  to  thy 
ruin  !  mine  only  was  the  ^uilt,  and  mine  alone  be  the 
long,  the  never-ending  punishment. 

That  night  she  slept  not  beneath  her  father's  roof. 
Trembling  and  breatnless  with  agitation,  I  drew  her 
toward  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  though,  even  at  the 
last,  she  struggled  faintly  to  return,  I  heeded  it  not,  and 
lifting  her  on  board  the  little  bark  which  had  borne  me 
from  the  opposite  shore,  I  dipped  my  oars  in  the  stream, 
and  rowed  rapidly  with  the  current  toward  St.  Dennis. 
We  reached  Pans  before  sunset,  and  to  tranquilize  the 
conscience  of  poor  Claudine,  as  much  as  in  my  power, 
we  were  united  before  nightfall,  by  such  ceremonies  as 
tibe  National  Assembly  had  thought  proper  to  substitute 
for  the  ancient  marriage-rites. 

My  passion  thus  gratified.  I  could,  for  a  time  at  least, 
have  been  perfectly  happy,  out  that  1  saw  that  Claudine 
was  not  so.  She  fiad  acted  under  the  influence  of  my 
overwhelming  feeiing^,  not  her  own.  and  her  reason 
was  never  for  a  moment  rilenced.  Though  she  com- 
plained not,  she  drooped  under  the  sense  of  the  mighty 
weight  of  guilt  she  had  incurred  ;  the  bloom  faded  from 
her  cheek,  and  the  roundness  of  her  form  gradually 
wasted  away.  The  state  of  the  times,  and  the  interest 
which  my  necessities  compelled  me  to  take  in  public 
afidirs,  caused  me  to  be  frequently  absent  from  home ; 
on  my  return  T  invariably  found  her  in  tears.  She 
shrank  from  all  society  but  mine,  she  refused  to  join  in 
every  amusement,  and  each  day  deepened  a  gloom 
which  all  my  efTorts  were  unable  to  dispel. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  young  priest,  of  the 
name  of  Bemis,  who  had  formally  studied  in  tne  same 
■eminary  with  myself,  claimed  mjr  protection  from  the 
persecution  instituted  against  all  his  profession  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Assembly 
Before  my  change  of  principles,  there  had  been  a  great 
intimacy  net  ween  us,  and  I  still  liked  the  man,  whom 
I  thought  kind-hearted  and  generous,  though  I  disap- 
proved his  doctrin^.  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
when  ^  his  life  was  in  danger,  to  afford  him  a  retreat 
even  ia  my  own  house,  where,  from  my  own  well- 
known  republican  nrinciplefl,  ha  esteemed  himself  in 

Krfeot  security.  Domesticated  under  the  same  roof, 
I  was  of  course  much  in  my  wife's  society.  With 
horror  be  it  spoken,  I  prew  jealous  of  that  man.  1  fre- 
qoently  tarpnsed  him  in  close  and  earnest  conversation 
with  Claudine.  I  saw  that  she  regarded  his  slightest 
wish  with  deference,  while  I  could  not  help  imagining 
that  her  manner  toward  me  became  gradually  more 
cold  and  estranged.  There  was  evidently  a  violent 
straggle  at  work  in  her  breast ;  her  cheek,  by  day, 
barnt  with  the  hectic  of  fever,  and  at  night,  aniid  her 
troubled  and  broken  bleep,  Ions  sighs  frequently  heaved 
from  her  boaom,  and  I  more  than  once  heard  her  mur- 
mur, in  fearful  accents,  the  names  of  Bemis  and  myself. 
Suspicion  once  aroused  in  my  headstrong  nature,  it 
soon  aasomed  the  energy  of  truth  ;  and  at  length,  after 
a  night  little  short  ot  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  I 
arose,  resolved  to  expel  the  priest  from  the  shelter  of 
my  roof.  Ad  if  to  justify  my  worst  imaginings,  he  was 
already  gone--and  Claudine  had  likewise  disappeared. 


Then  did  the  fatal  malady  which  for  succesbive  genera- 
lions  had  asserted  its  black  domain  over  my  race,  first 
take  possession  of  my  brain.  I  swore,  I  bla8|>heme«^. 
I  denounced  the  bitterest  curse  against  ihe  nuiity  pair. 
Had  boiling  lead  been  courting  through  my  veinf>,  it 
could  not  have  surpassed  my  agony.  But  there  was  a 
method  in  mv  madness. 

When  the  first  burst  of  my  fury  passed  away,  I  began 
sedulously  to  seek  out  the  abode  of  the  fugi:ives.  Step 
by  step  I  traced  them,  as  the  blood-hound  follows  his 
prey ;  but  when  I  learned  the  secret  of  their  hiding- 
place,  I  was  satisfied  ;  I  did  not  intrude  myself  on  their 
privacy,  for  reproaches  and  upbraiding  would  have  af- 
forded no  relief  to  my  overburthened  soul.  No!  1  had 
a  dee})er,  a  darker,  a  more  satisfying  revenge  in  store. 
Coldly  and  calmly,  as  a  sleep-walker,  but  with  fiend- 
like pleasure,  I.  went  and  denounced  Claudine  and  her 
seducer  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  as  aristocrats  and 
non-conformists.  Yes,  1  delivered  my  innocent,  my 
confiding,  mv  adoring  Claudine,  to  the  blood-thirsty 
vengeance  of  those  inhuman  vampires,  and  exulted  i» 
the  deed !  ... 

1  have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  lingering  in  the 


street  till  the  minions  of  the  law  bore  her  forth  in  iheir 
arms  to  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her,  wiih  the 
unfortunate  BemiSk  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey,  and  of 
struggling  vainly  to  rescue  her  from  their  arasp :  but  it 
is  like  the  contusion  of  a  dream.  Ihe  first  circum- 
stance which  I  clearly  recollect,  after  a  fearful  chasm  of  . 
many  days,  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  the  direction  of 
which,  thouxh  written  with  a  trembling  hand,  I  instants 
ly  recognised  as  my  wife's  writing  ;  and  eager  to  soateh 
at  anything  whico  might  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
thoughts  fast  throocioc  on  my  brain,  I  tore  it  wildly 
open.  It  was  dated  from  the  prison  to  which  I  had 
doomed  her.  But  thoitgb  thirty  years  have  rolkd  their 
dark  current  above  my  head  since  that  hour— though 
every  word  has  been  since  then  like  the  sting  of  a  ser- 
pent to  my  brain— I  would,  even  now,  rather  die  thaa 
transcribe  it.  It  convinced  me  of  her  innocence  and 
her  love.  I  gathered  from  its  deuils  that  the  reproachet 
of  Bemis  had  deepened  her  repentance  of  our  unholy 
union  ;  till  at  length,  guided  oy  his  advice,  she  had 
sacrificed  the  best  afiections  of  heart  at  the  shrine  of 
imaginary  duty,  and  torn  herself  from  the  only  bring 
she  loved,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  that  afiection  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  foreign  convent.  Poor  victim  !  she 
prayed  him  who  had  sacrificed  her  peace  and  her  life 
to  his  diabolical  passions,  to  use  his  influence  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  herself  and  her  holy  director  from  their 
fearful  prison. 

Let  me  briefly  pass  over  the  narrative  of  the  day.  I 
started  up,  flew  to  the  tribunal  of  the  comrouae,  attested 
the  innocence  of  the  accused  ;  and  my  iniimacy  with 
the  chiffe  of  the  democrats  suflBiCf  d  to  make  my  word 
a  law.  and  procured  for  me  without  delay  a  warrant  for 
the  liberation  of  Claudine  and  the  priest.  I  hurried 
with  breathless  speed  along  tht*  street  toward  their 
prison,  but  crowds  at  every  turning  impeded  my  pro- 
gress. Murder  was  already  abroad  in  the  city.  It  was 
the  2d  of  September,  1792--4hat  day  which  has  fixed 
for  ever  one  of  the  blackest  suins  in  the  history  of  my 
country.  As  I  pasted  ihe  prisons  of  the  Chat.let  and 
La  Foice,  I  beard  the  groans  and  supplications  of  the 
dyin^,  mingling  fearfully  with  the  demouiac  yells  of  aa 
infuriated  mob ;  women*s  screams  arose  wihilv  en  the 
air,  and  blood  came  flowing  past  me,  down  the  channels 
of  the  streets  Everything  betokened  that  the  pribons 
were  burst  open,  and  their  uafortunate  inhabitaau  mas- 
sacred by  innuman  ruflians. 

Dark  and  fearful  were  the  forebodings  which  thronged 
upon  my  mind,  as,  on  approaching  the  Abbey,  the  same 
sounds  of  tumult  and  murder  buret  upon  my  ear.  1  huiw 
ried  on,  in  spiie  of  evt-ry  ol^tacle,  with  a  velocity 
which  only  omdneFfl  could  hnvf  koi  rin-.  cill  I  reached 
tht'  frr^nl  of  tUe  build  iiig  ;  ntid  iLirr^  ^ucli  a  soese  pre-^ 
senTt^d  iisc'lt  aa  my  soul  gickenfitotUirik  nn.  The  armed 
mulrimdc?  (>f  mrn  and  \vom<\n  ^f  the  lowest  class^  re^ 
st'mblt'd  in  ihi'ir  fury  rather  firndH  ihno  Imman  bemgs 
—but  i  heedt^d  them  not ;  I  f^irunf^  over  die  dying  and 
the  ticad  ;  I  ebcap-  d  tmm  ihe  grai-p  v[  ihe  assassin— for 
there  was  yet  hope  that  I  might  not  be  too  late  ;  and. 
though  I  recognized  the  mangled  body  of  Bernis,  amid 
a  heap  of  slain,  I  relaxed  nothing  in  my  speed— for  my 
wife,  my  adored  Claudine,  might  yet  survive  his  de- 
straction.  My  suspense  was  soon  at  an  end.  Yes,  I 
saw  her,  and  yet  1  survived  the  sight.    I  saw  her  at  a 


THE  BANK  NOTE. 


KtUe  dUlaucf ;  bhc>  was  kneeling  witb  clasped  handa  at 
the  feel  of  an  infuriated  ruffian,  whose  weapon  wa 
already  at  her  breast.  At  that  moment  she  recognized 
my  cry  of  agon^,  sprang  .wildly  on  her  feet,  and  caliea 
with  an  imiiionn^:  voice  upon  my  name.  It  was  thi 
iast  word  she  uttered.  The  Bteel  struck  her  ere  sh« 
could  e8cai)e  into  my  arms.  It  struck  deeply  and  fa- 
tally— yet  well  for  fcer.— But  for  me  ! 


THE   BANK   NOTE; 
OB,  woman's  love  and  man's  bxpbntanci. 

It  whs  midnight !  Disease  and  health,  virtue  and 
■crime,  famine  and  the  epicure,  were  now  gone  hand  in 
hand  together,  and  for  a  few  ^hort  hours  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  as  varied  as  their  name:«,  were  tunk  in 
sleep,  while  the  wildest  of  fashion's  children,  the  crea- 
tures of  dissipation  and  hereditary  folly,  with  the  pan- 
derers  to  unhallowed  and  unlawful  pasbwins,  and  all  the 
other  numerous  forms  of  destitution  and  depravity  that, 
phantom-like,  haunt  the  midnight  air  of  London,  were 
t>nsy  deepening  the  gulf  into  which  poor  humanity  had 
already  fallen. 

From  one  of  the  largest  honsen  in Square, 

ii|>on  the  evening  just  described,  sounds  of  music, 
mirth,  and  revelry,  were  plainly  distinguished,  and 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour  or  its  disagree ableness, 
nunnerous  carriages  with  their  attendants  were  waiting 
around  its  portals,  while  a  little  old  man,  (called  by  a 
•ingnlar  contrariety  the  liok-boy,)  who  for  several 
liourB  had,  in  corapaBy  with  his  pitchy  compilation. 
Ijeen  alternately  dashing  himwlf  rato  the  road,  and 
beneath  the  horses'  girths,  under  the  idea  that  he  wod 
lighting  the  company,  was  now  amusing  the  laqueys 
With  some  eccentric  reminiscence  of  his  equally  ercen* 
trie  life. 

Lady  Heamden  was  the  name  of  the  proprietress  ol 
the  establishment  to  which  we  have  introduced  the 
reader ;  and,  despite  the  coldness  of  the  season,  and  the 
various  essences  with  which  the  place  was  perfumed, 
the  vast  suite  of  apartments  were  crowded  to  an  extent 
that  rendered  a  position  near  the  window  far  from  dis- 
agreeable. Half  withdrawing  the  curtains,  and  gazing 
upon  the  cheerless  scene  without,  a  young  and  fashion- 
ably-dressed man  remarked  to  another  who  was  stand- 
ing near  him,  that  the  last  galop  had  completely  disabled 
liim,  and  the  cold  night  air  was  quite  retreshing. 

**  I  could  not  feel  the  heat  of  these  apartments.  Sir 
Henry,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  I  have  been  too  busy  ga- 
ting elsewhere." 

•*^And  wh're  may  that  have  beent"  inquired  his 
companion  carelessly.  **  An  object  that  could  rivet  the 
attention  of  one  so  discriminating  as  Vivian  De  I'Orme 
must  indeed  be  worthy  of  another's  observation." 

♦*  You  flatter.  Sir  Henry^"  replied  the  other,  "  but  I 
was  thinking  Matilda  Saville  will  be  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man !"  As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  pointed  out  (o  his 
'Comiianion  among  the  group  of  beauties,  one,  who,  from 
iier  dress  and  general  contowr^  pre-eminently  shone. 

••  Wm  be  a  pretty  woman !"  exclaimed  the  young 
baronet,  with  considerable  animation  in  his  manner. 
■**  By  heaven,  she  is  one  already.  Who  is  she  1  What 
is  she  1  and  where  does  she  come  from  V 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  half-pay  officer,  and  comes 
from  the  region  of  the  shuttle  and  the  loom— Man- 
chester !" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  Well,  I  imagined  she 
must  be  a  stranger,  as  I  had  not  seen  her  before.  But 
really  this  is  quite  romantic  ;  let  me  see,  poor  and  pret- 
ty, a  stranger,  ^^nd  the  dnnghter  of  a  haff-iwy  officer ; 
the  last  the  very  tie  plu9  nltta  of  a  romancist/* 

*'  Add  to  this,"  inierrupied  De  I'Orme,  «*  that  she  is 
•een  by  a  young  BAronet,  who  loves  her  to  distraction 
•upon  hrst  meeting  her  in  a  bnll-room."  The  wordy 
were  uttered  in  a  half- laughing  tone,  but  they  were  no» 
refponded  to  by  his  companion,  and  he  continued, 
**  But  we  are  wrong  ;  she  is  not  quite  so  poor  as  she  i^ 
beautiful,  having  great  expectations  from  her  aunt  ; 
that  magniHoent-looking  woman  yonder,  who  is  almost 
as  tall  as  vourr^elf." 

"  That !"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry.  *•  That,  why  surely 
that  is  Lady  Featherfield,  the  >vidow  of  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  mine." 

"True;  her  husband  was  an  Ir'ish  peer,  and  was 
JuUed  at  a  steeple^ase.    Did  you  know  him  V* 


**  1  but  sli;<iitly  recollect  him j  lur  1  was  but  a  ctiild 
when  he  met  bis  death  ;  but  I  will  accost  bis  grand- 
looking  relict,  and  make  her  introduce  me  to  her  lovely 
niece." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Sir  Henry  Calhcart,  (for 
'Uch  was  the  name  of  the  last  p|)eaker)  stepped  grace- 
fully forward  to  a  chair,  where  reclined  the  person  of  a 
lady  apparently  about  fiity,  adorned  in  a  style  of  profuse 
magnificence,  hannonizing  with  her  portly  and  masauve 
figure. 

The  dialogue  which  we  have  just  been  narrating, 
took  place  between  two  individuals  as  opposite  in  their 
characters  as  they  were  in  personhl  appearance.  Vivian 
De  rOrme  was  a  young  man  of  French  extraction, 
tbout  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  cast  of  couiHe- 
nance  decidedly  foreign,  joined  toaperson  ofdiminniive 
stature  ;  be  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Henry,  ana  although  a  man 
of  a  verv  confined  intellect,  yet  neverlhelesb  was  en- 
dued with  that  bpurious  sort  of  under-standing  denomi- 
nated cunninZt  which  is  frequently  found  to  be  more 
useful  in  an  aostracl  sense  to  the  poj«e8cOi,  than  iho.-e 
>tores  of  original  ability  and  erudition  that  are  so  rarely 
to  be  encountered  in  tnu*  every-dny  world.  Sir  Henry 
Cathcart  was  his  iunior,  having  iust  attained  his  majo- 
rity^ and,  by  ibe  death  of  both  his  parents  at  a  much 
earlier  age.  was  now  the  sole  Inheritor  of  a  handsome 
fortune  and  estate.  His  figure  offered  a  strange  contraat 
to  that  of  his  companion,  being  tall,  majestic,  and  com- 
manding, while  his  character  was  frank,  open,  and 
genen»us.  In  short  he  was  what  the  world  would  term 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  possessing  all  the  apiiearance 
of  an  aristocraiic  descent,  possessing  all  that  absei  ce  of 
hauteur  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  the  true  gentle- 
man. 

Lady  Featherfield,  the  lady  to  whom  he  v/a«  now 
advancing,  must  certainly  have  once  been  beautiful,  if 
beauty  is  ever  consonant  with  a  style  of  face  whicli 
presents  us  features  upon  which  we  can  dwell  with 
pleasure,  but  no  expre^ion  upon  which  the  imagination 
can  hang  with  rapture,  resembling  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree some  splendid  structure  wherein  fashion  is  wont  to 
dwell,  and  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  well  formed 
and  accurately  designed,  but^  notwithstanding  all  in 
ornamental  pillaTS  and  decorative  balconies,  insufficient 
to  attract  more  than  a  mere  passing  and  unadmiring 
gaze. 

"  I  would  not  ask  my  friend  De  I'Orme,"  commenced 
the  young  baroneu  **  j  would  not  ask  him  to  present  me 
to  your  ladyship,  for  when  I  mention  my  name  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  not  consider  me  in  the  light  of  a 
stranger— Henry  Calhcart." 

The  eyes  of  the  gon^eous  widow  were  turned  for  an 
instant  upon  the  fine  intellectual  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  as  if  reflecting  where  they  had  before  met. 
Suddenly  she  aitpearedto  recollect  the  features,  and 
exclaimed,  "  An.  Sir  Henry.  I'm  delighted  jo  see  yoa. 
Why,  what  a  height  you  have  grown  to :  it  is  neariy 
six  years  bince  I  have  seen  you,  that  really  I  had  nii^ 
forgotten  yuu  Dear  me,  what  an  alteration,  a  few  yeait 
does  make  at  your  »ge."  There  was  a  decided  empha- 
sis on  your,  and  smiling  conoplacently  as  she  bethought 
herself  on  the  comeliness  of^  her  own  person,  awaited 
his  reply. 

**  Pray.  Lady  Featherfield,"  said  Sir  Henry  abruptly, 
(impatient  of  farther  delay,)  did  1  hear  aright,  that  that 
beautiful  youn^  creature  yonder  is  your  niece  V 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  my  sisteVs  child— ehe  is  rather  pretty. 
Certainly.  Not  my  style  of  beauty,  though  ;  but  still 
she  is  attractive  among  some  men !"  As  she  spoke  she 
beckoned  the  ohiect  of  Sir  Henry'n  inquiries  toward 
her,  and  taking  ber  hand,  said,  *'This  is  Sir  Henry 
Cathcart,  niy  d^ar,  who  has  been  pleased  to  pass  some 
very  fl.illering  euc<imiums  0|K)n  you,  and  of  who^e  ap- 
prooaiion  you  ought  to  be  proud,  for  I  hear  that  he  b  a 
c  nnoijigf  ur.  D»»  you  admire  tall  or  little  women  irtoec. 
Sir  Henry  V*  added  or  interrogated  the  baroness  pai^ 
entheiically  to  Cathcart. 

"  I  admire  both,**  was  the  gallant  and  ready  answer; 
for  her  ladyship  was  full  five  feet  nine,  and  Matilda 
Mcarnely  above  the  ordinary  wze  of  her  sex.  (A  size 
which^  en  pas«/)ti<,  in  the  present  day  api>earB  degene- 
rating into  Liiliputmnism.) 

**  But  which  most  1"  retorted  her  ladyship ;  "  for  all 
men  have  their  tastes  " 

"U|K)n  my  honor.  Lady  Featherfield,  wherever 
beauty  is,  I  gaze  and  admire,  without  thinking  on  iia 
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peculinr  mrrits  of  order:  it'  I  may  tur  an  arcbicectnral 
term  "  replied  Gaihcart.  **Who  could  eay  that  St. 
Fdura  is  not  equal  to  Westmineter  Abbey  1  Indeed  I 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  irrandest;  but  I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter individually.*'  Tbiia  dexterously  obviating  the  ne- 
cesbiiy  of  offending  the  aunt,  and  delicately  insinuating 
bis  intense  admiration  of  the  niece.  As  a  more  than 
adequate  counterpoise,  Sir  Henry  applied  himself  to  the 
nleasing  tat-k  of  eliciting  the  mental  imwers  of  Matilda 
Saville  by  a  not  affecied  display  of  his  own  accomptish- 
ments  and  sentiments.  He  found  her  intelligent,  amia- 
ble, and  confidiiig,  but  slightly  imbued  with  a  taste  for 
the  romantic  anaseniimentai. 

Sir  Henry  Caihcart  was  decidedly  a  youn^  man  of 
superior  mind,  if  not  of  very  surpaseinjg^  abilities ;  and, 
moreover,  united  to  a  person  of  eminent  elegance  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  pleasing.  The  f^rowth  of  love  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  any  standard  with  which  we  are  ac* 
qudinted ;  and  we  would  fain  add  that  pur  hero  was 
deserving  of  the  confidence  and  admiration  which  he 
seldom  failed  to  excite ;  and  morally  as  well  as  men- 
tally  he  was  a  person  to  be  resiiected. 

But  alas !  the  elements  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  attained 
(or  if  to  be  attained,  at  least  it  is  an  exception  to  a  geii- 
eral  rule^  among  tho^e  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  mingling— men  not  undistinguished  in  the  ranks  of 
fashion,  and  even  inteileci,  but  for  the  most  part  vota- 
ries of  dissipation,  vice,  and  irreligion. 

Cathcart  continued  to  speak,  and  Matilda  hung  en- 
laptnred  upon  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips,  full  as 
Ihey  were  of  fancy,  of  refinement,  and  of  elegant,  if 
Dot  poetical,  sentiment ;  and  in  the  cour«e  of  a  single 
iioar  experienced  in  her  romantic  views  more  pleasure 
iban  ever  she  had  before.  Sir  Henry  had  traveled 
much,  although  so  young ;  be  had  beheld  the  gorgeous 
remains  of  Rome's  once  imperial  grandeur ;  had  climb- 
ed the  snow-capped  Alps,  and  rioted  in  the  fair  valley 
below  ;  ocean,  and  river,  hill,  cataract,  and  lake,  were 
all  sobjec'is  on  which  he  could  expatiate  with  all  the 
charms  of  a  lively  feeling ;  and  its  effi^ct  was  not  \wi 
upon  a  mind  like  Matilda's.  We  do  not  say  she  imme- 
diately became  enamoured  of  the  handsome  and  clever 
yonn«  baronet ;  but  be  knew  enough  of  heE  sense  to  feel 
that  bit*  company  was  not  indiflerent  to  her ;  and,  as  he 
rose  to  leave,  he  preEsed  her  to  remember  their  **  first 
meeting."  and  to  grant  him  on  a  future  occasion  the 
bonor  of  a  second. 

•*  Well,"  inquired  De  I'Orme,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  her  r*  as  Mutilda  and  her  aunt  left  the  room. 

"She  is  a  beautiful  girl!"  replied  his  companion, 
"  quite  a  heroine  in  her  fangnage,  rather  too  romantic ; 
but  that  will  wear  <  ff r* 

The  Frenchman  smiled,  and  to  his  companion's  in- 
quiry, answered  with  something  of  a  sneer  in  his  tone, 
**  I  was  thinking  how  strange  things  come  about.  No- 
body would  have  thought  when  we  entered  ihis  bouse 
there  was  the  remotest  chance  of  your  getting  a  wife  so 
aoon.  Though  Lady  Matilda  Cathcart  would^  sound 
prettv  enough,  and  how  much  nearer  the  relationship 
would  be  between  you  and  the  noble-looking  baroness." 

**  You  are  jesting,  Vivian,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "I  fear 
that  cannot  be,  fur  I  have  lost  heavily,  as  you  know,  of 
late,  and  much  as  I  respect,  nay  love,  Matilda  Saville,! 
oould  not  afford  to  take  her  portionless;  besides  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  marry  at  all." 

"  The  devil !  What  is  your  reason  for  setting  up  a  la 
Benedict  T' 

**  Wives  are  generally  bores :"  was  the  laconic  reply, 
**  at  least  so  they  say  at  the  club."  The  finish  of  the 
sentence  bespc»ke  how  much  he  was  guided  by  the  mis- 
taken laws  of  fashion. 

•  «•#**« 

Thr#^e  months  after  the  above  conversation,  the  Lon- 
don season  bein^  over.  Lady  Feaiherfield  and  her  niece 
left  town  for  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  It  was  re- 
ported that  ill  health  led  her  to  choose  such  a  retired 
fipof,  though  there  were  others  in  which  her  creditors' 
claims  bore  a  prominent  position.  By  a  singular  co- 
incidence,  a  few  days  afterward.  Sir  Henry  Cathcart, 
who  had  a  hunting-seat  in  that  very  part  of  ihecouniry, 
for  the  first  time  in  hi?  life,  took  a  fancy  to  visit  it,  and 
with  gurprise  learned  who  were  his  neighbors.  The 
baroness  was  delighted— "  Her  old  London  acquaint- 
ance to  be  so  near  them ;  it  was  extraordinary ;  it  was 
charming." 

Cathdart  now  had  numerous  opportunities  of  meeting 
with  Matilda  alone.    The  romantic  feeling  which  he 


had  noticed  in  London,  was  here  tf  n-lold  inci  eased ; 
and  often  woukl  be  find  her  by  the  side  of  some  pleap 
sant  stream,  attended  by  a  favorite  dog,  and  lost  in  the 
pages  of  some  fashionable  author,,  unconscious  of  his 
aiH'roach  till  he  had  reached  her  side.  It  was  upon  such 
occasions  as  these  that  he  wound  himself  around  her 
youiig  heart,  until,  at  length,  she  loitered  but  for  his 
coming,  and  the  views  that  once  pleased  her  were  dull 
and  spiritless  without  him. 

Lady  Featherfield  heard  of  these  repeated  meetings, 
and  only  prolonged  the  moment  of  her  interference, 
that  she  might,  asshe  afterward  stated,  the  more  surely 
secure  her  niece  as  his  bride ;  nor  was  she  awakened 
to  a  sense  ot  her  improper  supinenets,  till  ^he  learned  her 
niece  had  eloped  with  the  young  baronet.  The  parti- 
culars of  their  criminality,  the  arguments  by  whicn  Sir 
Henry  prevailed  upon  Matilda  to  tbrego  virtue's  name, 
we  must  pass  over ;  sufiice  it  she  had  fallen  ;  and  as  her 
lover  lifted  her  from  the  carriage-door,  the  morning 
after  the  elopement,  he  exclaimed,  *•  Now  am  1  blessed 
in  the  memory  of  our  first  meeting." 

♦  ♦  ♦    '      ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

It  was  on  a  gorgeous  summer  evening,  several  years 
after  the  above  events,  just  as  the  day-god  was  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  and  crimsoning  wiib  his  latest  lubtre 
tho  western  sky,  that  a  pale,  but  still  beautiful  woman, 
of  about  twenty  five  years  of  age,  was  reclininff  upon  a 
sofa,  in  a  neat  but  elegantly  fiiniished  boudoir,  from  the 
windows  of  which  was  a  foil  prospect  of  Hyde  Parir. 
As  its  occupant  gazed  upon  the  scene,  her  large  blue  eye 
dilated  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  tear  filled  up  its  place, 
accompanied  with  sobs,  rendered  doubly  painful  from 
the  agonizing,  but  fruitless,  anempt  to  suppress  them. 

**  Alas !"  she  murmured  unconsciously,  *'  in  a  little 
while  I  shall  have  quitted  this  weary  scene  forever ;  in 
a  httle  while  Matilda  Saville  will  exist  but  in  name  ; 
and  that,  alas !  will  be  one  that  conscience  conjures  up 
as  too  oaious  to  give  utterance  to  " 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  can  present  a  more  melan* 
choly  spectacle  to  tne  eye  of  fallen  man,  than  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  and  beauteous  creature,  ere  the  heyday 
of  life  is  passed,  lying  stricken  with  a  painful  and  lin- 
gering disease.  Matilda  Saville,  for  she  it  was  who 
now  occupied  the  little  chamber,  was  in  the  last  fatal 
grasp  of  a  consumption.  A  hectic  fhiah  occasionalljr 
overspread  her  thin  and  transparent  skin,  and  her  eyes 
became  )iretematurally  briiiht.  But  it  was  the  disease 
of  the  mind  that  thus  oppressed  her ;  and  its  agonizing 
gloom  had  overshadowed  her  soul,  and  nullified  the 
usual  and  often  efficacious  attentions  of  the  physician. 
It  was  after  a  reverie  of  more  than  usually  intense  men- 
tal suffering,  that  she  gave  utterance  to  the  lanf^nage 
above  described,  and  then  she  again  relapsed  into  a 
train  of  thought  so  acute,  that  though  her  features  bore 
more  the  impress  of  somnolency  than  Hfe,  the  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  that  chased  each  other  down  her 
brow,  bespoke  how  deep  a  wound  conscience's  dait  was 
making. 

"  I  will  bear  it  no  longer !"  she  exclaimed,  springing 
with  the  excitement  of  the  maniac  from  her  httle  couch. 
This,  this,  shall  decide  it  " 

With  the  same  wild,  unnatural  effort,  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  reached  down  a  small  mahogany  case  :  it 
was  locked,  but  in  a  moment  the  poker  had  shattered  la 
the  lid  ;  the  exertion,  however,  was  too  much  for  her; 
and  ere  she  could  make  herself  mistress  of  its  contents 
she  had  swooned  upon  the  ground. 

Scarcely  had  thejpoor  misguided  victim  of  seduction 
and  disease,  fallen  from  the  efiects  of  her  exertion,  ere 
the  little  door  of  the  boudoir  was  thrown  violently  onen, 
and  a  young  man,  with  hair  dishevelled,  his  neckcloth 
loose  and  disordered,  and  his  whole  countenance  in- 
flamed, either  from  drink  or  the  most  violent  excite- 
ment, entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  one  who, 
from  his  dress,  was  evidently  a  servant. 

"Away,  sir,  to  your  duty,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry 
Caihcart,  for  he  it  was  who  had  thus  Foddenly  entered 
villain  dies!    Where  is  the  key 


the  chamber.    "The  villaii 


of  my  pistol^case  1  Where  is—"  The  words  froze 
upon  his  lips!  And  the  excitement  of  a  madman  and 
a  woild-be  murderer  were  changed  instantaneously  to 
the  wild,  vacant  gaze  of  unutterable  -defpair.  For  a 
moment,  and  a  moment  only,  every  nerve  seemed  pa- 
ralyzed. Then,  with  one  lon^  loud  shriek,  or  cry,  he 
pointed  to  the  fallen  form  of  his  mistress,  and  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  excruciating  bii'erness,  "  Scoundrel  \ 
this  is  thy  work ;  did  1  not  charge  thee  not  to  leave 
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her,  eveD  for  ao  iosUiDt,  and  now  ttke  is  dead,  aad  her 
owQ  hand  has  robbed  me  of  the  only  charm  tost  could 
now  render  life  supportable.  Honor,  fortune,  frieods, 
wife  !  all,  all  gone !  What  has  Cathcart  now  to  live 
fori" 

A  few  hours  after  the  above,  in  another  chamber  lay 
Matilda  Saville,  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  lover. 

••  I  have  lost  all !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry.  "  The  dice 
were  loaded ;  the  villain,  De  I'Orme  and  another  had 
been  playing  with  me  for  six  hours,  when  I  made  the 
discovery.  Maddened  by  my  losses,  1  hastened  from 
the  house,  and  despite  my  dress,  and  the  surprise  of  the 
passers  by,  made  tor  your  boudoir,  where  i  knew  my 
pistols  were,  intending  to  seek  summary  justice  upon  the 
villain.  Yon  know  the  rt-st— my  horror  at  finding  you, 
as  I  thought,  forever  taken  from  me,  and  ray  joy  at 
havinj^  you  again  restored." 

Matilda  arose,  and  with  difficultv  placed  her  emaci- 
ated, but  still  lovely  bands,  u^n  the  hot  brow  of  her 
seducer.  **  Harry,**  she  exclaimed,  '*  promise  me  faith- 
fully that  you  wiU  never  again  touch  those  fatal  dice  ; 
say  yon  will  never  game  again !" 

^*  what  have  I  to  game  with  now.  even  had  I  the 
Willi"  he  exclaimed.  "  Liost,  ruined— a  begnir ;  and 
by  one  to  whom  I  have  been  more  than  brother— the 
villain  De  POrme.  I  am  a  beggar— yes,  Matilda,  a 
wretched  beggar." 

•*  Not  so !"  answered  Matilda,  "  you  gave  me  once, 
in  ha(ipier  days,  ere  I  was  the  wretched  being  that  I 
now  am,  a  note  for  one  thounnd  pounds,  it  was  to  buy 

rwels  for  my  wedding>day :  that  dav  will  never  come, 
have  never  spent  it— it  is  here.  Take  it,  Harry.  I 
shall  die  soon^  and  I  shall  die  happy  in  the  consolation 
that  it  will  assist  you.  Take  it,  Harry,  and  God  bless 
you  with  it."  As  the  deeply  injured  girl  spoke,  she 
prod'iced  from  her  bssom  a  bank-note,  and  presenting 
jt  to  her  lover,  continued—"  There,  Harry,  it  is  warm 
from  a  heart  that  has  ever  loved  you,  but  will  soon 
oease  to  beat.  1  have  always  worn  it  there  ;  knowing 
your  gay  life,  I  thought  the  day  might  come  when  it 
would  be  of  service."  Then,  throwing  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  she  wept. 

"No,  no!"  gasped  Sir  Henry,  **no^  Matilda,  you 
must  not  die  :  there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for  us 
yet ;  dearest,  we  will  be  happy  agam,  though  I  have 
deceived  you."  As  he  spoke,  the  tear  of  true  reiient- 
ance  stole  down  his  cheek,  with  a  gush  of  old  and  warm 
afieciion,  and  he  added,  "  No,  Matilda,  no;  I  have 
nothing— nothing  now  but  you." 

Looking  in  his  face,  with  a  gaze  that  told  how  true 
she  spoke,  she  replied,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive 
me ;  it  is  useless.  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  not  survive 
many  days,  perhaps  hours ;  but  I  would  ask  one  last 
request- Kenounce  your  present  life.  There  are  but 
two  paths  that  lead  to  happiness,  virtue  and  the  grave ; 
if  our  feet  have  strayed  from  one,  perchance  our  souls 
may  gain  the  other"    Matikla  sank  down  exhausted 

"What  a  villain  I  have  been !"  exclaiined  Sir  Henry, 
•s  he  gazed  upon  the  form  of  bis  dying  mistress,  and 
Recalled  her  imue  as  he  had  first  beheld  it  in  placid 
innocence.  His  feelings  w.tc  those  of  mingled  agony 
and  remorse.  He  had  loved  Matilda  as  well  as  he  could 
love  anything  on  earth  ;  and  her  solemn  and  pathetic 
appeal  had  awakened  thoughts  his  heart  hadf  always 
before  been  a  stranger  to.  He  felt  that  be  had  seduced 
and  afterward  neglected  her ;  but  her  gentle  tenderness 
and  amiability  of  character,  her  patient  and  unrepining 
endurance,  and  her  last  proof  of  unceasing  love  in  pro- 
viding against  distress  for  one  who  bad  so  basely  de- 
oeivfd  her,  and   afterward  by  his  excesses  brought 

Coverty  to  her  dying  bed,  was  something  more  than 
uman ;  it  was  a  warmth  that  even  friendship,  strong. 
est  of  man^B  ties,  was  too  cold  to  reach ;  it  was  worthy 
of  iti»  name— it  was  woman's  lovb  ! 

"  You  shall  not  die,  Matilda!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry. 
"  Mach  injured  woman,  the  church  shall  first  unite  us. 
Live  lo  call  me  husband,  as  in  thy  heart  1  feel  I  have 
ever  been." 

With  a  power  almost  supernatural,  Matilda  raised 
herstflf  from  the  bed,  and  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed 
with  a  faint  smile,  "  My  husband  t"  There  was  a  pause 
of  a  moment ;  it  was  a  fearful  struggle  ;  the  tongue  re- 
fused its  office ;  the  eye-ball  sank ;  and  she  breathed 
rather  than  spoke-"  Rbpe-vt."  The  next  momentSir 
Henry  Calhcart's  arms  sui>ported  dust. 

*;it  was  my  wtFB's  /[i^f.  her/asf  request !'»  he  ex- 
claimed.    Btader,  ktfmUhfuUf  obgytd  it. 
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BT  LAWXBMCE  LABEEE. 

NoTTKMAHAL  wss  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  slaves 
in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan  Ben  Usefi.  The  soft  and 
voluptuous  lustre  of  her  large  black  eyes^-the  delicate 
tint  of  her  beautiful  cheek,  and  the  raviphing  sweet* 
ness  of  her  pouting  lips,  parting  at  tiroes  to  betray  teeth 
that  rivalled  the  whiteness  of  new  fallen  snow— real 
pearls  of  Omar— were  so  many  tokens  that  the  posses- 
sor was  of  Georgian  extraction— one  of  the  many  vic- 
tims, that,  in  a  late  sueceseful  invasion  of  her  unhappy 
country  by  the  sultan  and  his  troops,  had  been  added  t4> 
the  harems  of  the  Persian  nobles,  and  of  their  ambi- 
tious and  tyrannical  monarch 

Of  all  the  unfortunate  captives  of  the  illnstrions  sul- 
tan, none  stood  so  high  in  his  especial  regard  as  the 
lovely  Nourmahal,  and  for  her  his  love  and  esteem 
seemed  boundless— so  much  so,  that  it  was  suspected 
that  a  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  fair  Georgian 
would  share  the  throne  with  the  magnificent  Khoosroo 
Noo^hirwan  Ben  Udeff. 

With  much  condescension,  kindness  and  lenity  did 
he  treat  his  beautiful  captive,  but  to  no  efiect :  she  re- 
mained firm  and  unswerving.  She  often  repubed  him 
with  much  severity — spbraidin^  him  as  the  oppressor  of 
her  country,  and  the  merciless  jailor  of  herselif  and  her 
unfortunate  comiHinions. 

Among  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Ben  Useff,  was 
Oallimachus,  a  brave  and  generous  prince  of  the  SeliK 
cidae— a  renowned  aad  ehivahous  warrior,  and  a  zeal- 
ous'supporter  of  the  SiUlan,  though  opposed  to  many  of 
his  harsh  and  tyrannical  measures.  To  biro,  then,  did 
the  Sdtan  communicate  his  ill  success  with  the  lovely 
Nourmahal.  He  pictured  to  him,  in  glowing  terms,  the 
ardor  of  bis  passion  for  the  beautitu!  captive— ot  the 
many  and  unsuccessful  auemps  to  ingratiate  himself  in 
her  favor,  and  of  her  continued  obstinacy. 

"  I  have  tempted  her  love/'  said  the  Saltan,  "  with 
costly  and  magnificent  presents,  and  by  flattery ;  stiH 
she  resists  me,  and  the  only  repl}  she  makes,  is,  *■  Re<- 
Btore  me  to  my  friends  and  my  country,  and  I  will  bless 
you— I  will  pray  for  you  !* " 

"  And  does  the  Kibleh  Allum  suspect  no  hitherto  ns^ 
tried  method  of  snbduinft  the  obstinacy  of  this  bright 
jewel  of  the  seraglio  1"  inquired  Oallimachus. 

"Alas!  my  Oallimachus,  none  I  have  exhausted 
all  my  efforts  to  please,  and  my  endeavore  to  win,  to  no 
purpose.  Like  the  houries  of  Paradise,  she  seems  ra- 
ther to  be  dreamed  of  than  possessed." 

"  Favored  of  the  prophet !  do  the  honors  which  yoa 
bestow  as  freelr  as  lalls  the  dew,  seem  of  no  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the 'lovely  Nourmahal  t" 

"  Even  so." 

"  Yet,  deserving  as  thou  art,  O  king !  perseverence 
in  thy  desires  may  at  length  bring  thee  that  love  which 
thou  seekest.  Recollect  that  the  illudtrioua  Timur, 
when  once  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  took  shelter 
in  a  ruinous  building,  where  for  many  a  tedious  hour  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  alone,  ere  an  opportunity  was  o^red 
him  to  escape.  While  thus  situated,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  eflbrts  of  an  ant  to  carry  a  frain  of  com 
up  a  wall  of  great  heij^ht,  during  which  time  it  fell  to 
the  earth  sixty-nine  times^  but  at  the  aeveatieth  iime  U 
wa$  $ucccs$ful.  From  this,  that  great  monarch  and 
illustrious  warrior  received  a  useful  lesson,  by  which 
many  times  in  after  life,  he  profited  much." 

"  I  acknowledge,  my  Oallimachus.  the  force  of  the 
application ;  but,  then,  Timur  warred  with  men.  Had 
he  or  the  ant  had  to  do  with  the  petulancy  of  woman, 
their  perseverence  would  have  faHed  them,  However^ 
I  have  another  method  in  my  brain,  which  I  think  will 
prove  successful  I  will  put  my  cause  into  thy  hands, 
that  yon  may  plead  before  this  proud  Georgian  as  I 
would  plead  for  myself ;  if  you  succeed  according  to  my 
fondest  hopes,  I  will  requite  the  obligation  by  making 
thee  my  Vizier,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  mv  diadem 
shall  glitter  in  thy  turban.  Be  true,  be  faithftif.  and  my 
I  beralitv  shall  know  no  bounds ;  but  if  thou  art  false, 
by  the  beard  of  the  prophet !  my  vengeance  shall  be 
terrible" 

"  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Even 
as  the  king  of  the  faithful  wishes  it,  so  shall  it  be  done," 
replied  Oallimachus. 

"  The  slave  shall  be  removed  to  an  apartment  in  the 
palace,  where  you  can  visit  her.  and  I  hope  soon  to  Hear 
that  you  have  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes.  ** 


THE  JEWEL  OF  THE  HAREMI 


The  tiulUftD  quilted  i  he  aiMirtm«*Bi,  leaviM  CitUima- 
chus  to  ponder  upon  the  stmigt  trust  coofidtd  to  his 
care. 

The  fifth  morning  after  the  above  incident  dawned 
'beautifully  and  brightly.  The  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
gilded  the  lofty  turrets  and  minarets  of  Sbiraz,  anocafct 
a  gleam  of  cheerfulness  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
numerous  throngs  of  moslems  that  crowded  its  streets- 
some  on  their  way  to  the  baths,  some  to  the  mocques, 
others  to  the  bazaars,  and  many  for  pleasure.  The 
sweet  bowers  of  Moeselah,  and  the  rose  gardens  of  the 

Sinces,  sent  to  heaven  a  sweet  and  grateful  fragrance, 
ut  among  all  the  brightness  and  joyousness  of  the 
morning,  there  was  one  face  shrouded  in  gloom.  The 
pensive  tear  stood  in  her  upmised  eye,  her  fair  cheek 
rested  upon  her  hand,  and  her  lips  were  parted  as 
though  in  silent  prayer.  It  was  the  beautiful,  the  un- 
fortunate Nourmahal.  Although  removed  to  a  more 
commodious  and  maguificen*.  apartment  than  was  first 
allotted  her,  with  a  door  that  opened  upon  a  jgatden, 
atill  the  mlendor  and  garish  magnificence  which  sur- 
rounded her,  illy  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
«aptive.  She  tnought  of  her  own  dear  nome,  o\  her 
parents,  her  sisters,  her  brothers,  and  her  grief  was  too 
^ep  for  utterance.  ThougbtfuUv  and  silently  she 
moamed.  for  what  did  she  value  life,  cut  ofl*  from  all 
that  aha  neld  dear,  a  captive,  and  annoyed  daily  with  a 
wooer  whom  she  abhorred. 

Thus  sat  she  in  silent  misery,  when  her  ears  caught 
the  sound  of  steps  approaching  her  apartment.  Her 
heart  trembled  within  her  as  she  thought  of  the  Sultan 
•and  his  oppressive  importunities.  She  feared  that  he 
would  not  much  longer  mildly  bear  with  her  abhorrence 
of  him.  She  saw  no  gleam  of  hope — she  felt  none. 
She  dreaded  the  hour  when  his  patience  must  tire  and 
his  temper  fail.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a  mild  and 
kind  voice  addressed  her  as  the  mo6t  beautiful.  It 
thrilled  through  her  every  nerve ;  she  dared  not  look 
up ;  but  she  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  most  be— it  was 
the  voice  of  the  noble  Callimachus. 

As  he  advanced  toward  her,  she  rose  to  receive  him. 
His  admiring  gaze  rested  upon  the  fair  being  before 
him,  and  ne  thought  that  never,  in  his  brightest  and 
happiest  dreams  of  fancy,  had  he  seen  aught  so  lovely. 
For  a  while  he  seemed  so  rapt  in  wonder,  that  he  for- 
got by  whose  request,  and  for  what  purpose,  he  was 
sent. 

**  Most  lovelv,  though  most  unfortunate  !"  began  Cal- 
limachus ;  **  tne  most  illustrious  of  the  faithful,  the 
Sultan  Ben  U^eff,  commissioned  me,  hb  devoted  slave, 
to  wail  upon  the  royal  beauty  of  the  seraglio,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  his  distressed  condition,  and  lo  beg  the  hu- 
manity of  thy  gracious  favor  to  soothe  the  wound  of  his 
much  discomfitted  heart." 

*'  Return,  then,  to  him  thou  callest  thy  master,"  said 
Nourmahal,  **  and  tell  him,  that  as  I  am  deprived  of  my 
liberty,  my  parents,  my  country  and  my  fnends,  life  to 
me  is  as  valueless  as  my  freedom  is  unexpected.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  win  my  esteem— none  to  win  my 
love.  I  hate— I  defy  him.  He  may  torture  me— he 
can  invent  no  torture  greater  *han  my  confinement. 
Death  to  me  were  indeed  liberty,  come  in  what  shape 
it  may.  Tell  him  this ;  and  likewise  that  it  is  my  wish 
he  persecute  me  no  longer.  I  will  hold  out  no  hope  to 
him — there  is  none ;  and  it  were  a  waste  of  breath,  of 
time,  of  words,  to  pursue  this  useless  fallacy  " 
,  '*  Alas !  sweetest  flower  of  Georgia !  hast  thou  con- 
sidered well  the  firmness  of  thy  purpose,  to  return  such 
an  answer  to  the  Sultan  T* 

;*  So  well,"  replied  Nourmahal,  "  that  1  had  deter- 
mined to  tell  it  to  his  fiice,  had  he  presented  himself  in- 
stead  of  thee." 

"  Unfortunate  Nourmahal !  pained  as  I  am  to  afilict 
thy  maiden  heart,  the  wishes  and  benests  of  my  sove- 
reign most  be  reverenced.  Yet  I  could  wish  thee  a 
better  and  a  happier  lot ;  as  the  circnmetances  which 
surround  thee  cannot  be  avoided,  I  would  advise  thee 
40  reconsider  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and,  if  thou  canst, 
ijuUme  toward  his  will." 

**  It  is  in  vain,  and  your  advice  falls  unheeded.  Ei- 
ther leave  me,  or  cease  to  persecute  me  with  the  SuU 
tan*s  importonities." 

Admiration  for  the  spirited  girl  for  a  moment  held 
Callimachus  mute,  and  a  strange  and  heretofore  nn- 
kaown  feeling  trembled  in  his  breast.  At  first  he 
scarce  knew  what  report  to  make  to  the  Saltan :  but  he 
fioftUy  resolved  that  wktn  be  returned,  he  would  flatter 


him  with  hopes  of  bis  ultimate  success,  thereby  securing 
the  op^rtonity  of  often  seeing  her.  He  therefore  kindly 
took  his  leave  of  her,  ezpresi-ing  a  hope  that  he  might 
see  her  again,  and  recommending  her  to  think  carefiuty 
upon  what  he  had  said  to  her. 

The  Sultan,  eajger  t6  learn  the  snccess  of  Callimachus^ 
impatiently  awaited  his  return  in  his  private  apartment. 
As  he  entered,  Ben  Usefi'rose  to  meet  him. 

"  Now,  my  Ca'limachus,  how  speeds  the  wooing  1 
What  success  1  How  seemed  she  1  Would  she  listen 
to  you  1  By  the  beard  of  the  prophet !  had  you  but 
seen  her  yesterday— I  thought  she  would  smite  me!" 

"  Your  serene  maiesty  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that'< 
she  is  more  inclined  to  reason  to-day :  yet  ^e  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  stubbornness,  which  will  require  several 
days  to  overcome.    But,  I  will  venture  to  say,  yon  may 
give  some  email  encouragement  to  your  hopes.^' 

**'Tis  very  well;  and,  CalHmachus,  begin  to  hope 
for  the  viziership.  Go  no.  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  if 
thou  art  successful,  there  shall  be  no  bounds  to  my  lib* 
erality." 

**  Ihy  slave  is  ever  ready  at  thy  bidding— thou  mayst 
command.'* 

'*  Tis  good.  Thou  mayst  now  retire ;  but  recollect 
to-morrow— to-morrow,  m'y  Callimachus." 

Callimachus,  bowing  to  the  command  of  his  sove- 
reign,  turned  to  depart,  and  had  reached  the  door,  when 
the  stem  voice  of  the  Sultan  recalled  him. 

"  Look  you,  Callimachus !  see  that  you  do  not  play 
me  false,  or,  by  Allah !"— and  ha  furiously  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  marble  floor. 

*'  Am  I  iiCTiorant  of  the  consequences  1  or  dost  thon 
think  mr  n  jool?"  replied  Callimachus. 

''Thou  an  rightp-Callimachus  is  not  a  fool— fare* 
wc'lL'^ 

1  he  a^fitritig  and  ambitious  noble  departed.  His 
mind  wiii*  fiiled  with  contesting  emotions.  He  had 
dared  to  looit  upon  the  queen  of  the  seraglio— his  Sul- 
tan*sfttvt»ritp— with  the  eyes  of  love;  he  had  allowed 
hinif^Fif  to  drink  deep  of  the  intoxicating  passion— to 
feust  hi?  heaii  on  the  beauties  of  her  person,  and  the 
ntbh'nets  ot  her  mind.  Alas !  he  had  already  wan- 
dered far  from  the  path  of  duty  to  his  sovereign  :  he 
fe](  iliHt  be  VI  as  getting  into  a  labyrinth  of  difhculties^ 
from  which  it  would  be  hard  to  extricate  himself;  yet, 
like  a  charmed  bird,  he  gradually  closed  upon  the  dfan- 
ger  which  he  could  scarcely  expect  would  end  otherwise 
than  fatal  to  himself. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  found  Cal- 
limachus a  visitor  to  the  lovely  Nourmahal.  He  had 
forgouen,  or  seemed  to,  the  interests  of  the  Sultan,  and 
for  himself— for  himself  alone— did  he  now  plead ;  not 
at  first  with  the  outpourings  of  his  passion,  for  that 
would  have  f^hockedf  the  captive's  ear  :  but  with  the 
silent  pleading  of  his  eyes— the  kind  and  sympathising 
manner  of  his  conversation  ;  endeavoring  to  lead  her 
mind  from  the  reflection  of  her  unfortunate  captivity — 
conversing  with  her  of  her  own  dear  couotn*^  till,  bj 
degrees  imperceptible  to  herself,  he  won  her  friendship 
ana  esteem,  and  at  last  she  began  to  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  his  daily  visits.  In  the  mean  time  did  he  re- 
port himself  to  his  sovereign  as  rapidly  pro^e K-ing  in 
his  soit,  and  hoping  shortly  to  remove  all  diffico!ties.  M 

For  a  week  did  he  visit  Nourmahal  in  this  manner, 
and  the  Suhan  began  to  grow  impatient.  Callimachus 
had  not  yet  spoken  of  love  ;  but  now  that  things  were 
drawing  to  a  climax— now  that  the  secret  could  not  be 
bidden  much  longer,  he  was  determined  to  have  a  short 
time  of  pure  ecstacy — a  few  moments  of  unaloyed  and 
fearless  bUss,  in  breathing  into  the  ear  of  the  innocent 
and  beautiful  Nourmahal  the  adoration  of  his  fond 
heart— the  declaration  of  his  devoted  love!  There 
could  not  be — there  seemed  no  hope  of  escsping  detec- 
tion I  but  his  heart  was  firm,  and  his  purpose  was  de- 
termined :  he  would  make  one  efiort  for  himself  and 
if  that  failed  him— alas !  alas ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  from  receiving 
his  commission,  he  entered  the  apartment  of  Nourma- 
hal, resolved  on  declaring  hispassion.  The  Sultan  had, 
on  the  previous  day,  shown  evident  signs  of  suspicion 
and  displeasure  at  the  length  of  time  already  taken  by 
Callimachus,  the  more  so  as  he  reflected  on  the  beauty 
of  his  captive.  Naturally  of  a  petulant  and  suspecting 
disposition,  his  anxiety  and  impatience  seemed  lo  in- 
crease upon  this  occasion,  to  more  than  their  ordinary 
strength,  and  with  hasty  and  irregnlar  steps  did  he  pace 
the  marble  floois  of  his  pahiee. 


<>, 


THE  TETTEL  OF  THE  HAREM. 


la  me  uiedutime  wm»  CulliinaCiiii^  brenibuig  nu 
idolatry  to  the  object  of  bin  bean'it  adoration.  Kaeeling 
before  her, »»  she  recliaed  upon  a  couch  of  Imperiai 
purple,  did  he  whiaper  to  ber  tbe  fond  hopes  of  bis  soul. 
As  bis  beart  pictured  so  did  his  tongue  utter :  and  as  he 
knell,  he  forgot  that  he  was  surrounded  by  danger,  nor 
neemed  he  less  happy  than  in  his  brightest  and  must  en- 
thusiastic visions.     .    , .    ,  ^        ,  ^  ^     ^ 

Although  Nourmahal  had  been  led  to  suspect,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  bad  of  late  addressed  her,  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  bis  heart,  yet  it  surprised  her 
when  she  heard  him  reveal  in  direct  words,  the  love  he 
bore  her,  nor  was  she  less  pleased.  His  daily  appear- 
ance and  kind  attentions  were  objects  to  her  which  woo 
her  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  each  day  she  more 
and  more  watched  for  the  hour  of  his  visit,  and  found 
greater  pleatiure  in  hi««  soci-^ty.  With  molaiened  eyes 
and  a  beating  heart  did  she  Usten  to  the  fond  adulation 
of  Callimachus  and  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  all  that 
his  tongue  could  utter,  or  his  heart  prompt,  she  threw 
herself  weeping  on  bis  neck,  and  as  she  lay  within  his 
armB,  heart  to  heart,  and  cheek  to  cheek^^  did  the  inno- 
cent girl  vow  to  him  the  reciprocation  oi  her  first  pure 
and  virgin  love.  What  a  paradise  to  them  were  those 
first  few  brief  moments  of  bliss !  If  the  heaven  oi  the 
Moslem  contains  au^ht  like  to  ii,8urely— surely  there  is 
some  excuse  for  their  wrong,  though  sincere  worship. 

And  now  they  had  declared  their  love— love  that 
in  their  present  condition  they  could  not  enjoy.  Tbe 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  Sultan  would  lea!n 
that  he  had  profitted  nothing  by  the  visits  of  Callima- 
ehos— when  be  would  consider  him  as  o(  no  farther  use 
as  a  mediator,  and  remove  from  him  any  opportunity  of 
again  visiting  Nourmahal.  Upon  this  and  its  conse- 
quences had  Gallimacbus  reflected  ;  he  had  not  rushed 
into  danger  without  planning  some  mode  of  escape. 
They  both  knew  that  to  live  aptrt  would  be  misery  to 
each,  and  that  to  enjoy  it  at  all  there  must  be  a  material 
change  from  the  present,  and  he  was  about  unfolding  a 
scheme  by  which  they  might  escape,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  Sultan  strode  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Nourmahal  sprang  from  the  arma  of  her 
lover,  and  hidiag  her  face  in  her  bands,  tremblingly 
awaited  the  sound  of  the  Sultan's  voice,  while  Gallima- 
cbus with  folded  arms  and  a  stern  and  lofty  look,  met 
bis  fierce  and  malignant  glance  unquailed,  and  as  he 
knew  his  doom  was  fixed  in  the  SulUn*s  mind,  he  was 
determined  to  await  his  fate  with  ttiat  coolness  and 
courageous  firmness  which  had  so  conspicuourily  shone 
in  the  many  battles  he  had  fousht  for  his  sovereign. 

With  inefidble  acorn,  hatred  and  contempt  did  the 
Sultan  regard  the  objects  of  his  displeasure  for  a  few 
moments,  then  calling  a  guard  which  was  always  within 
hearing,  he  said : .  .  ,_  ,     . 

'*  Take  this  traitor— this  recreant,  love^sick  lord  to 
prison ;  and  at  noon  to-morrow  bring  me  his  head,  and 
let  his  dog  of  a  carcase  be  taken  to  the  plains  without 
the  city,  ht  only  for  what  it  will  become,  food  for  the 
ravenous  hyenas  and  jackals.  Away !  and  see  that  it 
is  performed,  or,  by  the  sword  of  the  holy  prophet ! 
there  is  not  a  head  among  ye  all  thai  shall  not  share 
his  fate  !** 

Instantly  did  the  satraps  of  the  Sultan  surround  the 
unfortunate  Callimachus  to  conduct  him  to  his  prison, 
and  as  they  crossed  the  threshhoid  of  the  apartment,  a 
loud  shrieK  was  uttered  by  Nourmahal,  and  she  fell 
senseless  at  her  captor's  feet.  ^   ^  ,  • 

Alone,  and  in  his  dungeon,  Callimachus  had  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  ois  fate.  He  knew  that  a  limit  had  been 
S't  to  his  lite,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  meet^  with  a 
philosoiihical  resignation,  what  he  knew  to  be  inevita- 
ble, while  thus  leflecting  upon  his  situation,  he  began 
to  think  upon  the  possibility  of  an  escape.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  cell  in  the  prison,  and  there  was  a 
glimmer— one  sli/^ht  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  the  dreari- 
ness of  his  condition.  There  was  one  cell  from  which 
be  might  escape— only  one,  and  the  hope  that  now  re- 
mained to  him  was,  that  he  might  be  in  it. 

Adjoining  one  of  the  celU  wts  another,  similar  in  con- 
stmction,  separated  by  a  thick,  stronf;  wall  of  stone,  to 
which  was  a  small  grated  window  with  upright  harp,  to 
all  appearance  firmly  set  in  the  massive  wall.  In  one  of 
these  had  Callimachus  been  placed,  which  he  ascertain- 
ed by  groping  around  in  tbe  dark.  The  other  apartment 
was  used  for  the  storage  ol  implements  of  torture,  inms 
for  the  hands  and  feet  of  nnMners,  chains,  and  numerous 
aiticles  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  want  of  repair.  As 


Oallimaebtts  ascertained  his  situation  in  the  pritoo,  his 
neart  grew  lighter :  but  there  were  many  difficulties  yet 
to  overcome.  ^  in  the  fint  place  he  had  to  await  for  ine 
approach  of  night,  which  he  did  with  as  much  patience 
as  he  could  acquire  ;  to  him  it  seemed  tbe  longest  day 
he  bad  ever  passed ;  but  it  did  at  last  roll  away,  and  as 
night  gathered  ber  sable  curtain  around  tbe  city,  and 
hour  atler  hour  passed  away,  till  Callimachus  thought  ic 
mui>t  be  midnight,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
task  that  was  to  him  either  life  or  death.  He  ap- 
proached the  grated  window,  and  with  a  throbbing  heart 
did  he  grasp  its  rusted  bars.  He  applies  his  strength— 
his  hopes  increase— they  yield,  and  give  him  entrance 
to  the  next  apartment.  Then  cautiously  did  he  grope 
his  way  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
floor  above  his  prison.  His  foot  was  upon  the  first  step 
—the  second— tbe  third— hf  mounted  to  the  top  ;  he 
listened— not  a  sound  fell  upon  his  ear;  he  pot  his  hand 
upon  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  for  npoii 
the  chance  ot  its  being  unfastened,  depended  all  tua 
hopes  of  escrfping.  He  hardly  dared  venture  to  try  it, 
for  he  trembled  between  hope  and  fear,  and  one  mo- 
ment would  either  increase  his  hopes,  or  sink  him  in  the 
lowest  despondency.  With  a  sudden  efiort,  he  brought 
his  mind  to  a  point  of  determination.  He  recollected 
that  it  was  frequently  unlocked,  for  the  jailor  was 
ignorant  of  any  secret  communication  between  that  cell 
and  those  occupied  for  the  detention  of  prisoners. 
There  was  but  one  besides  himself  who  knew  tbe  secret^ 
and  that  one  was  in  Ispahan.  He  tried  the  door— it 
opened,  and  the  fresh  air  played  on  his  face ;  he  stepped 
softly  into  the  entrance  hafl  of  the  prison ;  the  door 
that  opened  upon  the  street  was  ajar  as  though  some 
person  had  but  for  a  moment  gone  out.  To  avail  bim- 
sell  of  this  opportunity  was  but  the  thought  of  an  instant^ 
and  rushing  into  the  street,  he  sped  onward  as  fast  as 
his  feet  would  carry  him,  nor  did  he  stop  till  withont  the 
city,  and  free  from  the  tyrant's  grasp. 

The  first  thought  of  Callimachus,  when  he  found  him- 
self safe,  was  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Sultan,  and 
secure  his  beloved  Nourmahal  from  a  worse  fate  thaa 
had  awaited  himself. 

He  puimied  his  way  into  Khorasan— enlisted  tbe  no* 
bles  on  his  side,  and  in  a  short  time  was  enabled  to  raiso 
an  army  suflicient  to  make  Ben  Usefi*  tremble.  Tt  was 
a  time  when  rival  chieftains  fought,  in  their  sovereif^o'a 
name,  their  own  battles,  and  the  country  on  one  side 
was  ravaged  with  the  Uzbecks,  and  on  tbe  other  by  the 
Ottomans. 

With  a  powerful  army,  raised  by  the  friendship  of 
the  reigning  prince  or  governor  ol  Khorasan.  he  marched 
into  the  province  of  Pars.  The  success  of  his  arms  was 
complete— he  had  beaten  the  Sultan's  troops  in  evenp 
instance,  and  at  last  encamped  at  night  wiinin  a  d^y's 
march  of  Shiraz,  in  an  open  plain,  and  in  view  of  which 
reposed  the  main  army  of  the  Suhan,  commanded  by 
himself,  after  a  weary  day's  march,  upon  an  eminence 
within  a  mile  of  them.  The  decisive  battle  was  yet  to 
be  fought,  and  no  sooner  had  the  light  of  the  following 
morn  begun  to  appear,  than  both  armies  were  busy  in 
preparing  for  the  ensuing  contest.  At  last  the  signal  for 
the  onset  was  given  and  the  opposing  forces  met.  The 
Sultan  himself  led  on  the  van  ot  his  army,  and  presented 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  marksmen  of  the  invaders: 
but  every  javelin  fell  harmless— evrry  weapon  turned 
from  him,  and  he  fought  with  the  feroaity  of  a  tiger. 
The  victory  seemed  doubtful ;  many  fell  on  both  sides, 
and  the  slaughter  was  becoming  immense,  when  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  armies  was  directed  to  a  place  where  the 
two  leaders  were  engaged  in  severe  coraoat,  face  to  face 
— the  Sultan  and  Callimachus!  For  a  whiJe  it  seemed 
doubtful  which  would  be  the  victor,  but  the  vouth  and 
coolness  of  Callimachus  prevailed,  and  one  blow  of  his 
keen  scimetar  clove  the  tyrant's  skull,  and  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  whole  army  capitulated,  and  the  con- 
quering Callimachus  entered  Shiraz  as  iulord  and  mas- 
ter, who,  hut  a  short  time  before,  made  his  escape  from 
it  a  fugitive. 

His  first  act  was  to  seek  Nourmahal.  and  claim  her» 
without  the  fear  of  a  rival,  for  his  blusning  bride.  He 
found  her  in  the  room  where  he  had  last  seen  ber,  stilF 
a  captive,  but  pure  and  unstained.  She  shrieked  for  joy 
when  she  saw  him  enter,  and  fell  swooning  into  his 
anns. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  They  were  shortly  after  united, 
and  lived  kmg  and  happily  together,  beloved  by  the  peo* 
pie  whom  they  governed,  ana  respected  by  their  friends^ 
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«*Ho  !  Sorcerer  !  Magician  ?  Come  forth  "  Tbeae 
outcries  proceeded  from  a  parly  of  yoang  men,  just  re- 
turned  from  witoessing  the  funerafol'  Charles  Vll.  at 
St.  Dt-nnis,  and  who  were  knocking  violently  at  a  door, 
OB  the  top  of  a  dark  and  winding  staircase,  in  the  rue 
St.  Pierre.  They  were  replied  to  by  a  feeble  and 
broken  voice ;  but  they  heard  it  not,  so  vociferously  did 
thev  call. 

•'^  What '.—Necromancer  !"  At  last  the  door  was 
slowlv  opened  by  the  object  of  their  search. 

*'  What  seek  ye,  my  children  V* 

**We  would  know  the  future  ;  and  thou  canst  dive 
into  each  man's  destiny,  thou  high  priest  of  the  Evil 
One— king  of  sorcerers!  Come,  ana  tdl  us  quickly; 
and  see  that  the  intelligence  be  to  our  liking; :  for  it 
needs  none  of  thy  skill  to  know  that  our  rapiers  have 
sharp  points,'*  repeated  Mande  Thebegan,  the  eldest  of 
the  party,  as  he  directed  an  inquiring,  though  fearful, 
glance  into  the  old  man*8  mysterious  dwelling.  It  was 
only  lighted  by  a  small  lamp,  the  glimmering  flame  of 
which  scarcely  enabled  him  toduitinguiah,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  it,  a  human  skeleton ;  in  another,  a  heap  of  dusty 
books;  on  the  floor,  spheres  and  astrolabes,  and,  flxed 
to  the  ceiling,  between  two  beams,  an  immense  white 
stnflipd  owl,  whose  large  eyes  glared  with  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, although  reflected  only  by  the  feeble  light  of  the 
lami*.  All  this  produced  a  fearful  effect  upon  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  Mande,  already  predisposed  to  the  su- 
Smatural,  and  a  positive  belief  in  the  old  man's  i^wer. 
e  was  unable  to  withdraw  his  gaze  from  those  two 
large  round  eyes  which  were  guttering  in  the  shade, 
and  stood  wrapt  in  the  deepest  thought,  when  he  was 
at  length  aroused  by  the  loud  and  boisterous  laugh  of 
his  companions,  who  were  taunting  the  old  man  for  his 
want  of^skill  • 

When  Mande'a  turn  came,  he  hesitated ;  till,  jeered 
by  his  comrades,  he  at  length  held  out  his  hand  ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  his  manner  was  grave,  and  his  abr 
thoughtful. 

*'  Mande,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  he  had  not 
told  his  name.  **  Mande,**  he  murmured  between  his 
teeth  ;  and  he  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear  inaudi- 
ble to  the  others  of  the  party. 

**  What  has  he  said  to  you  V*  eagerly  inquired  his 
companions ;  but  Mande  was  silent,  and  quitted  the 
place,  pale  as  death. 

The  next  morning  Mande's  first  thought  was  of  the 
Necromancer :  all  ni^ht  long  he  had  beheld  him  in  his 
dreams.  The  low  voice  of  the  magician  still  murmured 
in  his  ear ;  and  when  he  awoke  from  his  troubled  sleep, 
the  last  word  still  vibrated  in  his  ears.    "  Am  I  then 

reserved  for  that  1  and  must  I  then ,"  he  inwardly 

exclaimed;  and  his  noble  heart  revolted  at  his  own 
coqjurings.  **  And  who  told  me  this*?  A  %VTetch  who 
luxuriates  on  the  credulity  of  mankind— who  attacks 
my  purse  through  the  medium  of  my  fears.  I  am  a  fool 
'to  think  of  it*' 

He  arose,  and  went  out,  bnt  nothing  could  divert  him ; 
even  in  the  streets  he  seemed  to  see  but  the  sorcerer, 
and  to  hear  but  his  fatal  words.  Timid  by  nature,  ana 
weakened  by  the  excesses  of  his  life,  the  efiects  of  the 
sorcerer's  prediction,  acting  upon  an  enfeebled  mind, 
acquired  an  all-powerful  intensity.  After  wandering 
through  the  city  till  past  the  hour  of  nooa,  striving  to 
escape  from  ine  horrible  idea  that  pursued  him,  he 
sought  some  of  his  companions  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, hot  society  he  found  was  a  burthen  to  him ;  he 
therefore  quitted  them  to  wander  alone  in  the  fields 
The  sun  was  bright,  but  to  him  the  heavens  appeared 
clouded  ;  a  balmy  and  refreshing  breeze  played  around 
him,  but  he  felt  not  its  soothing  power— his  heart  was 
chilled.  One  dark,  freezing,  dreadful  idea  haunted  hi^ 
imagination.  As  he  was  retracing  his  steiis  to  his  lodg- 
ings, in  that  despairing  mood  that  takes  possession  oi 
the  mind  when  nature  has  no  longer  any  charms  tor  us, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  La  Greve—  he  suddenly 
stoi^ped  short :  for  he  beheld  a  newly-erected  scafibld. 
With  a  convulsive  shudder  he  turned  aside ;  it  remind- 
ed him  of  the  words  of  the  sorcerer ! 

He  could  no  longer  sleep  in  La  Rue  Chevet  Saint 
Lauday,  ^hich  was  opposite  La  Greve :  he,  therefore, 
quitted  the  capital,  and  took  up  his  resiaence  in  a  habi- 
tation situated  between  Paris  and  Montmartre.  There 
he  saw  but  little,  and  heard  bnt  little ;  it  seemed  to  him 
like  the  silence  of  the  desert  at  the  very  gates  of  a  po- 


pulous city  ;  and  there  he  hoped  that  bis  troubled  ima* 
gination  might  have  recovered  its  tone  and  tranquility^ 
and  the  dreadful  word*  of  the  necromancer  might  bo 
gradually  weakened  from  the  mysterious  power  they 
bad  acquired  over  him— But  alas!  they  had  found  a 
ready  echo  within  his  breast  always  ready  to  repeat 
them. 

The  house  was  inhabited  by  an  old  couple  and  their 
daughter,  the  idolized  child  of  their  okl  age :  she  was 
truly  beautiful.  She  had  one  of  those  Madonna  heads 
that  an  ideal  style  of  beauty,  such  as  genius  in  itshapj^i* 
e»t  moments  of  inspiration  conceivec — black  hair  plait* 
ed  across  her  fore  head— lustrous  dark  eyes,  and  a  com* 
plexion  pale  aad  transparent  as  the  finest  alabaster. — 
Such  was  this  young  maiden,  who,  with  het  parents, 
lived  like  Mande  in  a  state  of  utter  seclusion  from  the 
world.  No  one  even  knew  their  names— once  he  heard 
the  old  father  address  his  daugnter  by  the  name  of  Ni- 
cole. Nicole  became  for  him  a  beloved  name,  that  at 
times  could  make  him  forget  his  cherished  sorrow.— 
Love  dawned  in  his  bosom,  and  every  sombre  idea  was 
eclipsed  by  its  dazzling  rays.  Nicole— the  beautiful 
Nicole— she  haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  in  his  medita- 
tions, even  in  his  prayers,  and  if  he  could  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  crossed  like  a  spirit  before  him,  it 
was  for  him  a  day  of  haiH>iness.  He  then  thoughi  him- 
self delivered,  and  oh !  how  dearly  he  loved  the  object 
who  had  dissipated  the  horrid  phantoms  and  gloomy 
terrors  of  his  imagination  :  often  did  he  steal  toward 
her  and  bless  her  in  the  soft  language  of  love. 

One  Sunday  morning  he  met  her  in  the  church  of  the 
Abbey  of  Montmartre :  she  was  on  her  knees  and  pay- 
ing so  fervently,  that  be  felt  she  must  possess  a  conn- 
ding— a  loving  heart ;  and  wnen  she  raised  her  nead 
ana  met  his  earnest  gaze,  her  pale  cheek  was  slightly 
tinged  with  a  blush,  and  in  that  timid  look  there  was  so 
much  piety  and  tenderness,  that  he  said  to  himself— 
'*  Surely  tnat  is  love  V*  Nor  was  be  mistaken,  she  did 
indeed  love  Mande— she  had  loved  him  long  and  in  se- 
cret, and  she  revealed  it  in  her  glance.  He  passed  that 
night  revelling  on  the  delicious  belief,  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  world,  that  he  was  beloved ;  and  in  the  joy 
of  the  moment  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  only  to 
ask  her  in  marriage  of  her  parents,  and  obtain  her.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  take  this  step.in  the  morning  :  he 
could  dread  no  refusal ;  and  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
paradise  of  a  home— of  the  joys  of  love— of  felicity  T 
**  If  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  this  world,"  he  mentally 
exclaimed,  **  surely  this  is  happiness."  But  suddenly 
these  golden  reveries  were  dissii^ted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  fatal  words  of  the  sorcerer !  They  came  like  a 
damp  upon  his  heart,  and  froze  his  very  blood.  *'  Hap- 
piness !"  he  sighed  forth,  "  happiness,  did  1  say  V*  he 
bitterly  exclaimed  **  No,  no,  not  for  me,  not  for  the 
doomed  !  never  shall  I  taste  of  happiness."  His  bright 
hopes  deserted  him,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
gloomy  imaginings,  which  the  enchantment  of  two 
rnonth^s  love  had  partially  banished  from  his  mind.  The 
dreadfol  words  of  the  necromancer  appeared  to  him 
more  inevitable  than  ever  -his  wife  then  would  press  to 
her  bosom  one  cursed  by  heaven— one  already  brand- 
ed by  fate,  and  doomed  to his  very  soul  shrunk 

within  him  as  the  word  rushed  with  tenfold  force  upon 
bis  recollection,  and  he  raved  in  his  anguish,  and  de- 
nounced the  Almighty,  whom  he  fanciedhad  cast  him 
to  irrevocable  doom. 

That  very  morning  he  disappeared ;  evening  came, 
but  he  returned  not ;  day  after  day  passed,  and  month 
after  month,  but  Mande  came  not  again.  Nicole  ten- 
derly loved  him— for  she  wept  bitterly,  and  vowed  she 
would  never  marry. 

The  neighbors  on  his  disappearance,  recollecting  his 
dejected  air  and  inoody  habits,  supposed  that  he  had 
made  away  with  himself ;— Nicole  trembled  at  the  very 
idea— a  suicide  !  one  whom  she  hud  loved  so  dearly— 
the  could  not  believe  it ;  and  yet,  could  she  have  known 
the  truth,  she  would  have  found  that  the  fear  of  a  here- 
after had  alone  withheld  the  poniard  from  his  bosom- 
devotion  had  that  once  saved  him  from  despair. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1466,  that  Mande  once 
more  entered  Paris :  he  had  been  absent  five  years. 
The  thought  of  Nicole  still  haunted  him,  and  he  longed 
to  see  her  bright  angelic  face  once  more,  for  he  had 
returned,  from  over  the  sea,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
his  firat  love.  He  had  returned  to  his  residence  near 
Montmartre,  and  trembling,  he  directed  his  steps  thither 
—he  was  obliged  to  tiaveise  the  quarter  of  the  Holiea^ 
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to  reach  it— and,  had  made  a  detoor  to  avoid  the  Place 
de  Gi^v^  8o  hateful  to  him.  He  waa  just  entering  La 
Rue  de  Gamelles.  when  the  sound  of  music  attracted 
his  attention,  ana  he  perched  a  crowd  of  people  ap- 
proaching. He  made  some  inquiries  of  a  bystander, 
who  told  him  that  it  was  a  marriage,  the  nuptials  of  the 
son  of  Henry  Cousin,  the  executioner  of  Pyris,  and  of 
(he*  daughter  of  Merrv  Capilucbe,  the  retired  execu- 
tioner of  the  city  of  Rouen.  **A  splendid  and  well- 
assorted  match,  truly,  sir  stranger.'*  said  the  man,  with 
a  grin.  Mande  shuddered  at  the  words  eir^k^  n  ^d 
lightly,  but  with  such  awful  meaning  to  himsf  If.  The 
fatal  words  rang  in  his  ears  as  plainly  as  on  thi-  itigKi  of 
his  carousal.  He  had  long  since  become  convinced  of 
their  truth,  and  with  gloomy  tranquility  he  a^^  ailed  hiE 
time.  The  idea  had  become  his  laith— his  cripd— the 
▼ery  breath  of  his  life — so  powerfully  was  he  rvbs<>rbcd 
in  his  belief,  that  he  no  longer  wrestled  witti  \\—im 
longerendeavored  to  shake  off  the  delusion  whiih  [md 
assumed  to  his  diseased  imasination  all  the  circum- 
stance of  reality.  It  even  impelled  him  onvi  nrti^  and 
by  a  mysterious  and  invisible  influence,  urged  him  to 
anticipate  its  fulfilment. 

He  walked  onward ;  the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  the 
<;rowd  was  sickening  to  him  ;  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
people,  but  the  procession  was  close  upon  him,  and  he 
stood  to  see  it  paes.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
returning  from  the  nuptial  benediction,  greeted  by  the 
plaudits  of  the  populace.  Mande  cast  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  principial  personage  of  the  pageant,  when,  instead 
of  turoinfi^  with  his  usual  disgust  at  any  thing  like  re- 
joidng,  his  gaze  became  fixed,  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  that  face.  The  blood  forsook  nis  countenance, 
his  lips  quivered,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  looked  again,  as  one  bewildered.  Good  God  !  was 
it  an  apparition  !  or  was  it  a  dreadful  reality  1  It  was 
too  true,  the  beautiful— the  adored  Nicole  was  ther« 
before  him,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  an  executioner! 
— He  staggered  against  the  wall  for  support.— Yes,  then 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  when  he  first  saw  ner — 
the  only  bright  ^leam  in  his  dark  and  troubled  life.  It 
was  all  over ;  if  in  his  hours  of  reflection  he  might  have 
entertained  some  doubts  of  the  horrible  fate  that  hung 
over  him,  they  had  vanished  at  a  single  glance. 

From  that  moment  a  species  of  monomania  seized 
on  him.  Every  place  of  punbhment  had  a  charm  for 
him— it  was  a  bloody  magnet  that  attracted  him.  The 
gibbet  of  Montfaucun,  that  of  Monti^ny,  the  scaffolds 
erected  in  the  Place  de  Greve  and  in  the  Holies,  he 
visited  every  day.  lie  no  longer  went  to  pray  but  in 
the  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Greve.  where  the  condemn- 
ed are  prepared  for  death,  and  where  they  heard  their 
last  mass. 

Days  of  happiness  had  followed  the  nuptials  which 
had  overwhelmed  Mande  with  such  suaden  terror. 
Petit  Jehan  loved  his  beautiful  Nicole  more  and  more, 
who  had  given  him  a  boy  the  image  of  his  mother. 
Never  was  child  so  caressed  and  beloved,  and  he  was 
growing  in  all  th«  happiness  and  repose  of  innocent 
childhood;  while  Mande,  who  had  adored  his  mother, 
was  struggling  with  the  anguish  of  a  life  that  had  been 
insupportable.  Four  hears  had  elapsed  since  he  nw 
Nicole  on  her  way  from  the  altar. 

One  cloudy  dav,  Mande  quitted  his  retreat:  he  had 
become  a  misantlirope,  und  shunned  the  light  of  day. 
He -entered  Paris  by  the  street  of  La  Porte  Montmar- 
tre,  his  pace  was  irregular,  his  richt  hand  covered  his 
forehead,  across  which  passed  clouds  as  dark  as  those 
which  obscured  the  horizon.  He  had  passed  a  terrible 
night— he  felt  that  his  hour  had  at  length  arrived— that 
a  powerful  and  irresistible  hand  was  urging  him  to  his 
fate,  while  a  voice  whispered  continually  in  his  ear  the 
same  words  thathe  heard  the  sorcerer  utter.  Despair 
was  in  his  look— his  face  was  wild  and  ha|sgard— his 
bands  were  dnr  and  hot — a  fire  was  burning  within 
him,  and  his  throat. was  parched — a  horrible  desire 
came  over  him— he  felt  that  he  could  only  quench  his 
consuming  thirst-in  bi^ood  !  A  young  man  approached 
him.  He  was  attired  gaily,  as  though  he  were  goina  to 
some  festival ;  a  smile  was  on  his  countenance,  and  he 
was  humming  a  chansonnette.  With  the  frigtitful  in- 
stinct of  his  distemper,  Mande  had  onclacned  a  knife 
with  a  long  thin  blade  :  the  expressioaof  nis  counte- 
nance was  fiendish,  and,  as  though  aware  of  his  repul- 
sive aspect,  he  shielded  it  from  the  light  of  day  by  his 
hroad  slouched  hat ;  but  the  ieeling  of  his  better  nature 


came  over  him.  "  Shall  I,"  muttered  he, ^' shall  1  send 
a  soul  to  his  last  account,  i)erhaps  with  crime  upon  his 
headi  his  eternal  punishment  will  be  added  to  my 
weight  of  guilt.  No,  no !  some  other  victim  more  in- 
nocent than  he  ;*'— and  he  was  proceeding  along,  cast- 
ing about  him  furious  glances  of  deadly  import.  **  Ha  l** 
said  he,  '*  shall  I  strike  that  young  maiden,  she  has  the 
very  look  of  purity  and  innocence  V* 

As  he  spoke  these  words  a  young  girl  came  bounding 
onward ;  the  glow  of  health  and  heauty  was  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  eye  seemed  lighted  up  with  joy  and 
love.  '*  But  what  if  I  pierce  two  hearts  in  one,**  he 
nauttered ;  she  has  perhaps  an  ex|)ectant  lover ;  at  a 
single  blow  I  shall  destroy  two— the  scaflbld  demands 
not  that;  he  reached  the  comer  of  La  Rue  de  Gamelle. 
At  filty  paces  from  him  was  a  group  of  children  playing 
in  ail  the  innocencj  of  childhood.  How  joyous  their 
cries — how  sparkling  their  eyes— how  graceful  their 
movement— it  was  the  beau  ideal  of  joyous  life.  Mande 
suddenly  stopped  and  riveted  his  glance  upon  the  young- 
est of  the  group  with  flowing  chestnut  curls  and  rosy 
cheeks.  "  He  is  an  innocent  soul,  pure  as  the  wings  of 
angels;  I  can  do  no  injury  to  him.  He  is  an  angel  that 
I  shall  send  back  to  paradise— poor  little  one,  I  shall 
perhaps  save  thee  from  many  evils,  perhaps  from  crime. 
IIow  sweet  to  inarch  a  human  being  from  the  sight  of 
such  torments  as  mine.** 

While  thus  holding  fearful  converse  with  himself,  he 
advanced  gradually  toward  the  children,  who,  excited 
by  his  presence,  played  with  renewed  ardor.  Mande 
was  now  within  a  few  paces  of  the  children  ;  three  or 
four  of  them  ran  toward  him,  and  sought  to  attract  his 
attention  by  their  innocent  gambols.  Once  he  was  on 
the  point  of  retracing  his  steps ;  but  he  could  not— Ae 
knew  his  time  wa*  come !  The  children  gathered  round 
him,  and  all  addre^pd  him  at  once ;  he  lifted  np  in  his 
arms  the  little  creature  with  the  chestnut  curls. 

"  Oh  '.  he  is  only  four  years  old ;  he  is  the  youngest 
of  us  all^**  exclaimed  his  little  companions. 

*'  He  IS  only  four  years  old  ;  he  is  the  youngest  and 
the  most  innocent."  said  Mande  to  hinisett.  And  as  he 
encircled  him  witn  one  of  his  arms,  his  dreadful  mania 
came  strongly  over  him ;  blood  was  in  his  thought — be 
thir-ted  only  for  blood— and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  ibe 
dreadful  insanity.  The  little  innocent  was  frightened 
at  his  looks. 

"  Let  me  go,'*  he  cried,  struggling  to  get  free — **  let 
me  go  and  play ;"  but  Mande  clutched  him  convulsive- 
ly toward  him,  and  plunged  tiie  long  knife  deep  in  his 
heart.  A  stream  of  blood  bubbled  from  the  wounds 
and  the  little  creature  gasped  and  fell  dead  with  his  tiny 
while  arms  circling  the  neck  of  his  murderer. 

The  laughter  of  the  children  wasquickly  tranHbrmed 
in  to  cries  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  blood  The  neighbors 
ran  to  the  spot ;  but  Mande  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  escape— he  had  fulfilled  his  destiny.  The 
watch  arrived  and  seized  Mande,  who,  a  few  days  af- 
terward, was  condemned  by  M.  Robert  d'Estourville, 
provost  of  Paris,  to  die  upon  the  tcaffold  ! 

On  the  day  following  the  trial,  the  condemned,  car- 
rying a  lighted  torch,  proceeded  barefooted  to  the  place 
of  execution,  before  the  gates  of  Notre  Dame.  As  he 
passed  along  to  the  fatal  spot,  the  imprecations  of  the 
women  were  dreadful:  maternal  love  assumed  a  sa- 
vage tenderness  that  eloquently  burst  forth — the  mothers 
emhraced  their  little  ones^  and  pressed  them  wildly  to 
their  bosoms  as  the  assassin  passed  along. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  the  scafibld, 
Mande  ascended  the  steps  with  a  firm  composure  :  he 
was  supported  by  the  innate  conviction  that  he  had 
obeyed  a  law  that  was  inevitable,  and  he  found  himself 
standing  face  to  face  to  a  young  executioner  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  They  stood  alone  above  the 
immense  crowd  below, 

"  Come,  little  Jehan— this  is  your  first  essay  ;  remem- 
ber a  father  ought  not  to  miss  the  ataanin  of  hi$  child r* 
These  encouraging  words  proceeded  from  Master  Henri 
Cousin,  his  sire,  and  from  Master  Merry  Capiluche,who 
bore  the  same  alHnity  to  Nicole— it  was  her  child  that 
he  had  slain.  All  was  prepared.  Little  Jehan  waved 
his  thirsty  sabre  round  his  head,  and  as  it  made  its  fatal 
descent  the  last  mortal  sound  that  shook  the  ears  of 
the  unfortunate  Mande  was  a  hoarse  guttural  laugh 
which  proceeded  from  the  old  necromancer  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold.  His  prediction  was  fulfilled— Jlfa^tfe 
ditd  up^n  the  tcaffdd! 
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With  bodUM  how  to  oloth«  id*»«  ' 
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tion  for  the  p«». 
tie«  followed :  aau, 

foaod  himself  an  estabiiaucu  ...^.^^  .  ^ 

Lady  Melton.  She,  a  rich  and  youthful  widow,  was 
encircled  by  many  admirers;  one  by  one,  howeveii 
disappeared,  giving  way  to  the  poor  cferk,  who  seemed 
to  engross  the  lady's  thoughts.  Finally,  almost  by  her 
own  asking^  they  were  betrothed.  Frederick  used  to 
look  sometimes  at  the  little  glass  which  hung  in  his 
humble  lodging,  and  wonder  to  what  circumstance  he 
owed  his  happy  fortune.  He  was  not  ill-looking,  cer- 
tainly^ but  he  had  not  vanity  to  think  his  appeaance 
magnificent ;  and  his,  pUin  and  scanty  wardrobe  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  the  credit  to  his  tailor.  He 
used  to  conclude  his  meditations  by  the  reflection  that 
assuredly  the  lovely  widow  was  fulmling  some  unavoid- 
able award  of  destiny.  As  for  his  own  feeling,  the  lady 
was  lovely,  young,  %ich,  accomplished,  and  noted  for 
h^  sensibility  and  virtue.    Could  he  hesitate  Y 

"My  dear  Frederick,*'  said  the  lady,  smilingly,  ''sit 
down  D«nde  me,  and  let  me  say  something  to  you." 

Vol.  l.-No.  IV.         • 


>•«  w«  Miuie/  said  the  young 
stranxei.  j.aen.  tnminjs  to  the  girl.  Whom  he  took  for 
an.  old  ¥(pman,  he  contmued,  *  Come  along,  ray  good 
dame,  and  permit  me  to  see  you  safely  to  the  end  of 
the  street ;'  giving  his  arm  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  he 
led  her  away,  saying,  '  Here  is  a  piece  of  a  hundred 
sous.    It  is  all  1  have ;  take  it,  poor  woman.' 

*'  The  crown  of  a  hundred  sous  passed  from  your 
hand  into  mine,"  continued  the  lady,  "and  as  you 
walked  along,  supporting  my  steps,  I  then,  through  my 
veil,  distinctly  saw  your  fiu^e  and  figure." 

**  My  figure !"  said  Frederick,  in  amassment. 
.  **  Yes,  my  friend,  your  figure,"  returned  his  wife,  "k 
was  to  me  you  gave  alms  on  that  night.    It  was  my 
life,  my  honor,  perhaps,  that  you  then  saved !" 

"You  a  mendicant !  you,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  and 
new  so  rich  !*'  cried  Frederick. 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  husband,**  replied  the  lady,  "  I 
haVe  in  my  life  received  alms,  once  only,  and  from  you, 
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With  bodliM  how  to  oloth«  ideM,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


A   PIECE    OF   A   HUNDRED   SOUS. 

A  TouNo  and  handsome  couple  had  jost  returned  from 
the  altar  where  their  destinies  were  irrevocably  united. 
They  were  about  to  start  for  the  country,  and  they  had 
bidden  a  temporary  farewell  to  the  friends  who  were 
present  %t  the  ceremony.  For  a  short  time,  while  the 
equipage  was  preparing,  they  found  themselves  alone. 

The  newly  wedded  husband  took  one  of  bis  bride's 
bands  in  his  own.  "Allow  me,  my  dear  Marie,"  said 
he^  '*  thus  to  hold  your  hand,  for  dread  lest  you  should 
quit  me.  I  dread  lest  all  this  bei  an  illusion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  the  hero  of  one  of  those  fairy  tales 
which  amused  my  boyhood,  and  in  wbichi^  in  the  hour 
of  happiness,  some  malignant  fairy  steps  m  to  throw 
the  victim  into  grief  and  despair !" 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  my  dear  Frederick,**  said  the 
lady.  "  I  was  yesterday  the  widow  of  Sir  James  Mel- 
ton, and  to-day  I  am  Madame  de  la  Tour,  your  wife, 
your  own  Marie.  Banish  from  your  mind  the  idea  of 
the  fairy .^    This  is  hot  a  fiction,  but  a  history.*' 

Frederick  de  la  Tour  had  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  fortunes  were  the  work  of  a  fairy's  wanci ;  for 
in  the  course  of  two  short  months,  by  a  seemingly  in- 
explicable stroke  of  fortune,  he  had  been  raised  to  hap- 
piness and  to  wealth  beyond  desires.  A  friendless  or- 
phan, tweniy-five  years  old,  he  had  been  the  holder  of 
a  clerkship,  which  brought  him  a  scanty  livelihood, 
when,  one  day,  as  be  passed  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
a  rich  equipage  stopped  suddenly  before  him,  and  a 
vonng  and  elegant  woman  called   from  it  to  him. 

Monsieur,, Monsieur,"  said  she.  At  the  same  time, 
on  a  given  signal,  the  footman  leaped  down,  opened 
the  carnage  dopr,  and  invited  Frederick  to  enter.  He 
did  so,  though  with  some  hesitation  and  surprise,  and 
the  carriage  started  off  at  full  speed.  "  I  have  received 
your  note,  sir,"  said  the  lady  to  M.  de  la  Tour,  in  a 
very  soft  and  sweet  voice  ;  and  spite  of  your  refusal.  I 
hopcyet  to  see  you  to-morrow  evening  at  ray  party.** 

•*  To  see  me,  madame !'.'  cried  Frederick. 
.  "  Yes.  sir,  you Ah !  a  thousand  pardons  !**  con- 
tinued we»  with  an  air  of  confusion ;  *'  I  see  mjr  mis- 
take. Fori^ive  me,  sir;  you  are  so  like  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  !  What  can  you  think  of  me  1  Yet  the 
resemblance  is  so  striking  that  it  would  have  deceived 
any  one," 

Of  course  Frederick  replied  politely  to  these  apolo- 
gies. Just  as  they  were  terminated,  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  splendid  mansion,  and  the  young  man 
conld  do  no  less  than  offef  his  arm  to  Lady  Melton,  as 
the  fair  stranger  announced  herself  to  be.  Her  extreme 
beauty  charmed  M.  de  la  Tour,  and  he  congratulated 
himself  upon  this  happy  accident,  which  had  luiined 
him  such  an  acquaintance.  Lady  Melton  loaded  him 
widi  civilities,  and  he  received  and  accepted  an  invita- 
tion for  the  party  spoken  of.  Invitations  to  other  par- 
ties followed :  and,  to  be  brief,  the  yonng  man  soon 
found  himself  an  established  visitant  at  the  house  of 
Lady  Melton.  She,  a  rich  and  youthful  widow,  was 
encircled  by  many  admirers;  one  by  one,  however 
disappeared,  giving  way  to  the  poor  clerk,  who  seemed 
to  engross  the  lady's  thoughts.  Finally,  almost  by  her 
own  asking^  they  were  betrothed.  Frederick  used  to 
look  sometimes  at  the  little  glass  which  hung  in  his 
humble  lodging,  and  wonder  to  what  circumstance  he 
owed  bis  happy  fortune.  He  was  not  ill-looking,  cer- 
tainly^ but  he  had  not  vanity  to  think  his  appearance 


The  young  husband  obeyed,  but  still  did  not  quit  her 
hand.    She  oegan — 

•*  Once  on  a  time — " 

Frederick  started^  and  half  seriously  exclaimed, 
**  Heavens !  it  is  a  fairy  tale !"  '*  Listen  to  me,  foolish 
boy !"  resumed  the  lady.  "  There  was  once  a  young 
g^rl,  the  daughter  of  parents  well  bom,  and  at  one  lime 
rich,  but  who  bad  declined  sadly  in  circumstances. 
Until  her  fifteenth  year,  the  family  lived  in  Lyons,  de- 
pending entirely  for  subsistence  upon  the  labor  of  her 
father.  Some  better  hopes  sprang  up,  and  induced 
them  to  come  to  Paris ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  stop  in  the 
descent  down  the  path  of  misfortune.  For  three  years 
the  father  struggled  against  poverty,  but  at  last  died  in 
a  hospital. 

"  The  mother  soon  followed,  and  the  young  girl  was 
leA  alone,  the  occupant  of  a  garreL  of  which  the  rent 
was  not  paid.  If  there  was  any  fairy  connected  with 
this  f  tory,  this  was  the  moment  for  her  appearance ; 
but  none  came.  The  young  girl  remained  alone,  with- 
out friends  or  urotectors,  harrassed  by  debts  which  she 
could  not  pay,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  some  species  of 
employment.  She  found  none.  Still  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  have  food.  The  night  that  followed  was 
sleepless.  Next  day  she  was  again  without  food,  and 
the  poor  girl  was  forced  into  the  resolution  of  be^ng. 
She  cdvered  her  face  with  her  mother's  veil,  the  only 
heritage  she  had  received,  and  stooping  so  as  to  imitate 
age,  she  went  out  into  the  streets.  When  there,  she 
held  out  her  hand.  Alas !  that  hand  was  white,  and 
youthful,  and  delicate !  She  felt  the  necessity  of  cover- 
ing it  up  in  the  folds  of  the  veil,  as  if  it  had  been  lepro- 
sied.  Thus  concealed,  the  poor  girl  held  out  the  hand 
to  a  young  woman  who  passed — one  more  happy  than 
herself— and  asked,  'a  sous,  a  single  sous  to  get  bread  !* 
The  petition  was  unheeded.  An  old  man  passed.  The 
mendicant  thought  that  experience  of  the  distresses  of 
life  might  have  softened  one  like  him ;  but  she  was  in 
error.  Experience  had  only  hardened,  not  softened  his 
heart.  9 

*'  The  night  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  hour  had 
come  when  the  police  appeared  to  keep  the  streets  dear 
•f  mendicants  and  suspicious  characters.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  shrinking  girl  took  courage  once  more  to  hold 
out  her  hand  to  a  passer-by.  It  was  a  young  man.  He 
stopped  at  the  silent  appeal,  and  diving  mto  his  pockets, 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  threw  to  her, 
being  apparently  afraid  to  touch  a  thing  so  miserable. 
Just  as  ne  did  this,  one  of  the  police  came  to  the  spot, 
and  placing  bis  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
'  Ah !  I  have  caught  you,  have  1 1  You  are  a-begging. 
To  the  office  with  you !  come  along.*.  The  young  man 
here  interposed.  He  took  hold  hastily  of  the  mendi- 
cant, whom  he  had  before  seemed  afiraid  to  touchy  and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  policeman,  said  reprovingly, 
*  This  woman  is  not  a  bes;gar.  No,  she  is— she  is  one 
whom  I  know.*  'But,  sir,*  said  the  officer.  'I  tell 
you  she  IB  an  acquaintance  of  mine,*  said  the  young 
stranger.  Then,  turning  to  the  girl,  whom  he  took  for 
aa  old  ¥(pman,  he  continued,  *  Come  along,  my  good 
dame,  and  permit  me  to  see  yon  safely  to  the  end  of 
the  street ;'  giving  his  arm  to  the  unfortunate  giri,  he 
led  her  away,  saying,  '  Here  is  a  piece  of  a  hundred 
sous.    It  is  aO  1  have ;  take  it,  poor  woman.* 

"  The  crown  of  a  hundred  sous  passed  from  your 
hand  into  mine,"  continued  the  ladv,  ''and  as  you 
walked  alonf,  supporting  my  ste|«^I^then,  through  my 
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and  those  alms  have  decided  my  fate  for  life.  On  the 
day  foUowine;  that  miserable  night,  an  old  woman,  in 
whom  I  had  inspired  some  sentiments  of  pity,  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  the  family  of  an  English  gentleman,  a 
bachelor,  who  was  ttken,  with  his  two  sisters,  residing 
in  Paris.  She  gave  me  a  letter  of  presentation  and  re- 
commendation. I  felt  very  thankful  for  this.  I  hastily 
prepared  myself  in  my  best  apparel,  adapting  it,  as  near 
as  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  least  like  the 
fashion  of  the  city,  and  departed  for  the  residence  of 
Sir  James  Melton.  With  a  healing  heart  did  I  ap- 
proach the  door.  I  knocked— it  seemed  not  half  as 
nard  as  the  throbbing  in  my  bosom.  The  door  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  the  housekeeper.  Why 
I  was  not  frightened  from  my  purpose,  I  cannot  tell,  for 
a  more  forbidding  and  severe  face  I  never  saw.  Per- 
haps I  trembled  at  the  misery  of  the  past.  I  stated  my 
oiliject— showed  my  letter,  and  the  woman  looked  more 
cross,  and  I  felt  more  miserable.  She  told  me  that  the 
ladies  were  out— that  there  was  no  one  at  home  but 
Sir  James— I  could  see  him  ;  but  she  thought  there 
could  scarce  be  any  need  of  me— that  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.  1  felt  sick  at  heart.  I  thought  of  my  dead 
parents,  and  envied  them.  Discouraged  by  this  re- 
pulse.  1  turned  to  depart,  when  I  heard  within  the 
Bound  of  a  gentleman*8  voice.  The  few  firbt  words  I 
could  not  understand,  but  he  ended  by  ordering  the 

JrosB  old  housekeeper  to  show  me  in.  I  entered  his 
oom..  The  first  sight  of  him  gave  me  hope  |  he  spoke, 
and  his  kind  tones  assured  me.  He  was  sitting  at  a 
table,  in  his  morning-gown,  engaged  in  writing.  He 
inquired  my  business,  and  I  handed  to  him  the  letter, 
which  he  opened  and  read ;  then  asking  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, he  remarked  that  his  sisters  were  both  out,  but 
that  I  had  better  wait  for  their  return.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  old  lady  seemed  no  well-pleased  witness  of 
the  scene,  Manding  with  her  haads  upon  the  back  of  Sir 
James*  chair.  I  bad  not  waited  more  than  half  an 
Jiovr,  -before  the  ladies  returned.  Sir  Jame^  made 
^own  to  them  the  object  of  my  call,  which  ended  in 
mv  being  engaged.  Cheerfulness  returned  to  me  with 
laSor.  Ihadr  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  favorite, 
and,  indeed,  I  did  my  best  to  merit  it. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  in  the  family  about  six 
months.  Sir  James  asked  me  to  give  him  my  history. 
I  did  so,  and  he  seemed  much  struck  with  it.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  sat  down  by  my  side  one  day,  and 
asked  me  plainly  if  I  would  marry  him. 

*•*  Marry  you !'  cried  I,  in  surprise.  ^ 

'**  Sir  James  Melton  was  a  man  of  sixty.  In  answer 
to  my  exclamation  of  astonishment,  he  said,  *  Yes,  I 
aak  if  you  will  be  my  wife  ?  I  am  rich,  but  have  no 
comfort,  no  happiness.  My  relatives  seem  to  yearn  to 
•ee  me  m  the  grave.  I  have  ailments  which  require  a 
deep  degree  of  kindly  care,  that  is  not  to  be  bought 
from  servants.  I  have,  heard  your  stor)r,  and  believe 
you  to  be  one  who  will  support  prosperity  as  well  as 
you  have  done  adversity.  I  make  my  proposal  sin- 
cerely, and  I  hope  you  may  agree  to  it.' 

"  At  that  time,  Frederick,"  continued  the  lady,  **  1 
loved  you.  I  had  seen  you  but  once,  but  that  occasion 
was  too  memorable  for  me  ever  to  forget  it,  and  some- 
thing always  insinuated  to  me  that  we  were  to  pass 
through  life  together.  Yet  every  one  around  me  pressed 
me  to  accept  the  offer  made  to  me,  and  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  might  one  d>iy  make  vou  wealthy. 
At  length  my  only  objection  to  Sir  Jdiues  Melton*s  pro- 
posal lav  in  a  disinclination  to  make  myself  the  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  in  Sir  James*  bauds,  again&t  rela- 
tives whom  he  might  dislike  without  good  grounds. 
The  objection,  when  stated,  only  increased  his  anxiety 
for  my  consent;  and  finding  it  would  be  carrying  ro- 
mance the  length  of  folly  to  reject  the  advantngeous 
settlement  offered  to  me,  I  consented  to  Sir  James* 
proposal. 

"This  part  of  my  story,  Frederick,  is  like  a  fairy 
tale.  I,  the  poor  orphan^  Dennileos  and  friendless,  be- 
came the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  baronets  of  Eng- 
land. Dressed  in  silks,  and  siiarkling  with  jeweb,  I 
could  now  pass  in  my  carriage  through  the  streets 
where  a  few  months  before  I  had  stood  m  the  rain  and 
darkness  a  mendicant." 

**  Happy  Sir  James!"  cried  M.  de  la  Tour,  at  this 
part  of  the  story  ;  **  he  could  prove  his  love  by  enrich- 
ing you." 

"He  was  happy,"  resumed  the  lady.  "Our  mar- 
riage, 10  strangely  assorted,  proved  much  more  CQuda- 


cive,  it  b  probable,  to  his  comfort,  than  if  he  had  wed- 
ded one  with  whom  all  the  parade  of  settlements  and 
pin-money  would  have  been  necessary.  Never,  I  be- 
lieve, did  he  for  an  instant  repent  of  our  tmion.  I,  on 
my  part,  conceived  myself  bound  te  do  my  best  for  tbe 
Solace  of  his  declining  yean ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  my  future  welfare. 
He  died,  leaving  me  a  large  part  of  his  subsumed — as 
much,  indeedi^  as  1  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  accept. 

"I  was  a  widow,  and,  from'khe  hour  m  which  I  be- 
came so,  I  would  never  again  consent  to  give  my  hand 
to  a  man,  except  to  him  who  had  succored  me  in  my 
hour  of  distress,  and  whose  remembrance  had  ever 
been  preserved  in  the  recesses  of  my  heart.  But  how 
to  discover  that  man!  Ah,  unconscious  ingrate!  to 
make  no  endeavor  to  come  in  the  way  of  one  who 
sou^t  to  love,  to  cherish  you.  In  vain  I  looked  for 
you  at  balls,  assemblies  and  theatres.  You  went  not 
there."  As  the  lady  spoke,  she  took  from  her  neck  a 
riband,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  a  hundred 
sous.  "  It  is  the  same,  the  very  same  which  you  gave 
me,"  said  she,  presenting  it  to  Frederick ;  "  by  pleaging 
it,  1  got  credit  from  a  neig^hbor  for  a  little  bread,  and  1 
earned  enough  afterward  m  time  to  j>ermit  me  to  re- 
deem it     I  vowed  never  to  part  with  it. 

"  Ah,  how  happy  I  was,  Frederick,  when  I  saw  yom 
in  the  street  ?  The  excuse  which  I  made  for  stopping 
you  was  the  first  which  arose  to  my  mind.  But  what 
terrors  I  felt  even  afterward,  lest  you  should  have  been 
already  married.  In  that  case  you  would  never  have 
heard  aught  of 'this  fairy  tale,  though  I  would  have 
taken  some  means  or  other  to  serve  and  enrich  you.  I 
would  have  gone  to  England,  and  there  passed  my  days, 
in  regret  perhaps,  but  still  in  peace.  But  happily  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.    You  were  single." 

Frederick  de  la  Tour  was  now  awakened,  as  it  were, 
to  the  full  certainty  of  his  happiness.  What  he  could 
not  but  before  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  freak  of  fancy  in  a 
young  and  weahhy  woman^  was  now  proved  to  m  tbe 
result  of  deep,  kindly  feeling,  most  nonorable  to  her 
who  entertained  it.  The  heart  of  the  young  husband 
overflowed  with  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  lovely 
and  ooble-hearted  being  who  had  given  herself  to  him. 
Ho  was  too  happy  to  speak.  His  wife  fiist  broke  si- 
lence. 

"  So,  Frederick,"  said  she,  gaily,  "  you  see  that  if  I 
am  a  fairy,  it  is  you  that  have  given  me  the  wand,  the 
talisman,  that  hais  effected  all." 


THE   STUDENT   OF   ESSLINGEN. 
Bookf,  dreamt,  are  each  a  world.— Woedswokth 

Thbrx  was  at  one  time,  in  the  university  of  Esslinges, 
a  young  student  named  Herder,  whose  retired  haoita 
and  excessive  application  to  books,  had  gained  him 
some  notice  from  the  heads  of  his  college,  while  by  his 
beer-drinkiog  fellow-students  he  was  scarcely  known 
out  of  the  lecture-room  :  for  while  they  made  up  noisy 
parties,  and  drank  and  smoked,  sang,  waltzed  and 
quarrelled,  he  was  bent  over  some  book  in  his  poor 
lodginj;:  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  (German ^udenta 
not  living  within  the  walls  of  their  colleges,)  and  his 
hours  were  spent  in  loiUng  but  for  one  object,  the  at- 
tainment of  college  honors,  by  which  he  would  at  once 
receive  the  qualifications  for  a  pastor. 

One  night  near  the  close  of  June,  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  seduced  him  from  bis  dcbk,  and  he  took  the 
road  out  of  the  city,  and  strolling  along  beneath  limes 
and  oak  trees,  patched  the  last  green  tinge  left  in  the 
skies  by  tbe  departed  sunlight,  and  lulled  by  the  serenity 
of  the  hour,  he  fell  into  a  reverie  ui>on  his  own  hopes 
and  prospects.  Castles  in  the  air  are  the  bright  inherit- 
ance of  the  young,  and  the  poor  student  continued  to 
build  them,  while  the  twilight  deepened  and  the  stare 
gleamed  faintly  over  his  path.  Suddenly  his  dream  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  coming  at  a 
great  rate  along  the  road  ;  then  there  weie  shouts,  a 
whirring  sound,  and  a  crash,  and  hurrying  forward. 
Herder  saw  four  plunging  horses  held  by  postillions, 
and  a  carriage  overturned  on  the  roadside ;  a  groom 
was  assisting  a  ladv  through  the  door,  and  the  student 
hastened  to  her  help  also. 

She  was  easily  extricated,  and  llerder  expressed  his 
hopes  that  she  had  not  been  hurt ;  and  when  she  an- 
swered, he  perceived  that  she  was  closely  masked ;  but 
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her  air  w.as  highly  distiDguished  and  her  person  noble, 
and  he  became  interested  with  the  singularity  of  bi^ 
adveature.  The  lady  dedlined  hia  offer  to  see-ner  to  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  while  the  Carriage  was 
righted,  and  she  remained  standing  at  the  load^ide,  and 
conversed  with  him.  Among  other  (questions  which 
she  asked  with  the  air  of  a  person  not  in  the  habit  oi 
having  her  wishes  questioned^  she  inquired  if  he  had 
come  from  E^islingen,  and,  on  learning  that  he  was  at 
the  university,  desired  to  know  the  nature  of  his  studies 
and  his  future  designs^  with  a  naivete  that  astonished 
the  diffident  student. 

There  was,  however^  something  so  charming  in  the 
manner  of  this  woman,  her  remarks  bespoke  ao  much 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  her  whole  bearing  toward  him 
was  so  gracious,  that  when  the  carriage  was  ready,  he 
was  about  to  beg  her  to  let  him  know  with  whom  he 
had  the  honor. of  conversing,  but  he  thought  of  her 
ma^k,  and  modestly  refrained. 

When  she  was  seated,  she  bent  forward,  and  once 
more  thanked  him^  for  his  attention  to  her,  and  said,  in 
a  soft,  sweet  voice,  *' Good  night;  I  shall  see  you 
again."  He  could  just  perceive,  by  the  light  of  the 
carriage-lamps,  two  deep  blue  eyes  through  the  mask, 
bent  •amestly  u{>on  his  face ;  and  confused  and  delight- 
ed he  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes,  till  the  car- 
riage was  lost  to  bis  sight. 

^  The  high  tinge  of  romance  in  Herder's  mind  was  ex- 
cited by  the  occurrence  of  the  evening.  He  did  not 
open  hi/bookswhen  he  returned  to  his  lodgings — every 
object  in  it  looked  strange  and  mean  :  a  new  feeling 
possessed  him..  He  sat  at  the  open  winnow,  and  gazed 
at  the  distant  lif  ht,  and  heard  the  hum  of  the  city,  and 
felt  more  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  than  he  had  ever  been 
before,  in  the  three  years  of  privation  and  unceasing 
study  that  he  had  passed  there.  How  worthless  seemed 
his  pursuits,  what  a  waste  of  youth  and  the  faculties  of 
enjoyment.  Never  till  this  moment  had  obscurity 
seemed  to  him  so  oppressive  a  curse ;  and  at  last,  when 
wearied  with  the  burden  of  saddening  thoughts,,  he 
sought  his  bed  and  slept,  dream  followed  dream,  in  all 
of  which  that  fair  mask,  with  those  beautiful  aUd  mean- 
ing eyes,  seemed  ever  to  be  before  him. 

D>iy  followed  day ;  Herder  bad  returned  to  his  books, 
and  found  in  them  that  calm  which  perhaps  is  their 
l^reatest  attraction  to  the  unhappy ;  but  he  wrote  more 
than  usual,  his  thoughts  floweci  mto  verse,  and  now 
wild  and  glowing,  now  sad  and  bitter,  poem  after  poem 
was  rapidly  composed.  , 

On  the  third  evening  from  that  of  his  remembered 
meeting  with  the  lady,  he  had  lighted  his  lamp  and  ar- 
ranged bis  books,  and  casting  one  look  on  the  pleasant 
gardens  without,  lighted  by  the  summer  moon,  had 
closed  the  casement,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  faint  music  that  seemed  to  be  within  his  cham- 
ber; he  smiled,  and  .thought  it  could  be  only  fancy. 
No,  there  again,  and  a  low  chaunting  was  heard  at  his 
door.  The  sounds  were  so  spiritual,  that  when  they 
melted  away,  Herder  stood  breathless ;  always  imagin- 
ative, his  secluded  life  had  left  him  peculiarly  open  to 
supernatural  impressions.  He  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
when  he  had  opened  it,  the  masked  lady  glided  into  the 
room. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  regarding  the  ob- 
jects around  her,  aiiU  then  turning  to  poor  Herder,  who 
looked  on  in  amazement,  she  murmured,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice : 

**I  said  that  I  should  see  you  again.  And  this  is 
your  home,"  she  continued,  fixing  upon  him  those  dan- 
gerous eye<3,  and  added,  in  an  almost  pitying  tone, 
**  and' are  you  happy  1" 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  pale  cheek  of  the  student 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  question:  yet  there  was  such 
aa  indefinite  grace  mingled  with  ner  air  of  command, 
that  Herder  was  almost  charmed  by  her  abruptness. 
Without  seeming  to  expect  an  answer  to  her  question, 
she  tamed  to  his  desk,  and,  glancing  at  the  papers  upon 
it,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Ah !  I  see  you  are  a  poet."  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  attentively  reading  nis  recent 
writingrs,  and  then  praised  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  quite  transported  the  author.  She  begged  that  she 
might  keep  them,  and  was  not  refused.  At  this,  mo- 
ment the  clocks  in  the  city  were  heard  striking  nine. 

**  Julin?,"  she  said.  He  started,  for  he  had  not  told 
her  Ills  ChriMian  name.  "Julius,  I  have  traveled  far 
to-ni^ht,  that  I  might  see  you,  and  I  wish  you  to  return 
with  me.    1  c&n  olsplay  to  your  eyes  a  scene  such  as 


poets  have  fabled,  but  which  is  invisible  in  the  dim 
world — where  our  wildest  and  most  fantastic  thoughts 
have  a  shape  and  Ufe — where  the  ideal  spirit  of  beauty, 
that  v^e  have  adored  in  our  hearts,,  is  infused  into 
breathing  miracles  of  grace,  and  life  retains  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  and  glows  with  the  fire  of  inspiration." 

Where  she  stood,,  the  moonlight  fell  around  her 
through  the  casement,  for  the  lamp  burnt  dimly ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  prophetess  seemed  to  possess  her.  Her 
neck  and  arms  were  of  deathly  paleness,  and  through 
her  mask  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  light  that  turned 
cold  the  blood  of  the  student.  Gradually  her  manner 
soiU'ijrd  /  and,  advancing  to  him,  she  held  forth,  a 
en -tal  jiliiaL  saying; 

■■  l>iujk  of^  this—there  is  a  charm  in  it.*' 

1  El   Ji4'Mtated ;  she  took  his  upraised  hand-^ 

"  I  'rink,"  she  repeated,  persuasively. 

'l'\\.r  iMiod  clasped  in  his  was  soft  and  warm,  and  felt 
pejiVdiv  mortal.  Confused,  and  yet  led  away  by  the 
fatratiuiMQ  of  her  manner,  the  student  took  the  phial. 
Tl  I  ^-  L  >   u  ^18  magic  in  the  touch  of  that  beautiful  hand. 

'1  will  drink,"  said  he,  *'on  condition  that  you  tell 
me  your  name,  and  unmask  your  face." 

**  My  name,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  is  Circe.  You  will 
behold  my  features  when  you  have  drank  of  this;'*  and 
pausing  suddenly — 

*\Li&ten !"  she  exclaimed,  and,  while  she  spoke, 
strains  of  airy  mii><ic  floated  throuigh  the  room,  and  a 
plaintive  voice  chaunted  to  it— 

"Life  has  closed  his  weary  eyes, 
And  on  a  starlit  pillow  bes. 
Awaken  sleep's  aeep  mysteries. 

Day  is  done* 

On  the  pinions  of  the  night, 
Thought  is  ukiog  silent  flight 
Through  regions  of  immoiltd  light. 
Day  is  gone.*' 

The  student  had  drunk  of  the  charm  ere  the  voic6 
was  silent.  A  delighiful  languor  overcame  him ;  his 
sinht  was  overloadea — the  figure  of  his  temptress  waxed 
more  and  more  dim — the  world  had  vanished  from  him. 

When  he  again  unclosed  his  eyes,  they  were  dazzled 
by  the  flood  of  golden  light  around  him — exquisite  mu- 
sic floated  on  the  air,  and,  as  he  rose  from  the  couch 
where  he  had  been  lying,  a  figure,  crouching  at  his  feet» 
started  up  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  piping  fauas  of  an- 
tiquity, and  stood,  flute  in  hand,  regarding  him  atten- 
tively. As  Herder  gazed  on  the  scene  befoi«  him,  a 
feehng  of  intense  pkasure  filled  his  being.  He  stood 
in  a  colonnade  of  marble  open  to  the  air,  and  beyond  it 
lay,  in  the  lustrous  moonlight,  clusters  of  trees,  and 
several  buildings  of  Greek  architecture.  A  supernatural 
light  fell  upon  them,  aa  if  they  had  been  seen  through 
colored  glass. 

At  his  feet  there  was  a  flight  of  steps,  which  his  at* 
tendant  fkun  invited  him  to  descend :  he  did  not  de- 
scend ;  he  had  no  thoujfht  but  for  the  objects  before 
him  I  the  heaviness  of  mortaUiy  had  been  shaken  ofl^ 
and  in  his  veins  there  glowed  immortal  youth.  Ah  1 
blessed  draught,  if  the  work  were  thine^  who  does  not 
sigh  to  drink  1  Encircled  by  flowers  and  ravishing 
voices  that  floated  on  the  breath  of  night,  he  came  to 
a  marble  basin,  into  which  gushed  four  streams  of 
crystal  water  from  a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  carved 
around  with  drooping  waterlilies,  and  supporting  a  sta- 
tue of  the  despairing  Hyacinth  gazing  in  vain  into  that 
wrinkled  fountain  for  the  image  of  the  fatal  beauty 
that  immortalized  him. 

Wandering  through  the  trees,  the  student  came  be- 
fore a  building  illuminated  within,  and  heard  the  hum 
of  many  voices,  and  laughter  and  singing.  From  an  ir- 
renstible  impulse  he  ascended  the  steps  to  the  entrance, 
and.  as  he  approached,  the  brazen  doors  fell  slowly 
back,  and  he  stood  in  the  blaze  of  hght  which  issued 
through  them.  The  guiding  faun  was  no  longer  by  his 
side,  hut  he  advanced  to  a  gallery  hung  with  garlands. 
Boys  were  waving  urns  of  incense  about,  and  on  conches 
irregularly  placed  lay  the  forms  of  men  and  women,  who 
seemed  insensible  tooutward  impressions— their  glaring 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  :  but  the  student  only  glanced  at 
them— his  eyes  were  fascinated  by  what  seemed  to  bc^ 
a  living  statue  beside  him. 

Ar^d  what  wert  thou,  oh,  form  of  grace^  thy  brows 
bound  with  roses,  and  with  ivory  arm  upraised  bearing: 
a  crystal  vase  1  Olympian  Hebe,  hast  thou  indeed  for- 
saken tlie  gods  ?    Clasp  the  proffered  cup,  poor  student. 
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and  gaze  while  yet  you  may  on  the  flushing  bloom  of 
that  youthful  cheek.  The  chann  is  almost  worked— 
be  sinks  beside  her^Life,  Time  and  Reality  are  gone. 
Crowds  of  half-perfect  forms  fill  the  air,  and  as  they 
gradually  combine,  he  beholds  a  vast  hall  filled  with 
grou(w,  such  as  we  only  see  in  painting  or  in  dreams. 

Animated  with  new  life,  the  student  advances ;  he 
wears  a  whhe  robe,  and  is  crowned  with  laurel.  He 
enters  the  throng,  which  seems  to  be  pervaded  by  a 
general  feeling  ot  delight.  Young  girls,  to  whose  ra- 
diant loveliness  the  fairest  sculpture  would  be  cold,  the 
work  of  an  inspired  pencil  dim,  cling  together  in  atti- 
tudes of  perfect  grace  in  a  buoyant  and  mazy  dance. 

Gazing  upon  these  with  dreamy  and  lustreless  eyes,  a 
man  of  smgular  aspect  reclined  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ; 
he  was  of  low  stature  and  deformed, in  person,  with 
long,  heavy,  sallow  features,  but  to  which  the  imagina- 
tive brow,  though  stamped  with  care,  gave  strong  ex- 
pression. Beside  him,^  his  hand  clasped  in  hers,  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  spiritual  beauty,  but  pale  to  wan- 
ness.   Around  these  two,  all  present  seemed  to  revolve. 

At  the  instant  the  student  approached  them,  some- 
thing was  addressed  to  the  person  we  have  described  by 
his  fair  companion.  He  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
smiled,  and  the  smile  did  not  depart  from  their  fea- 
tures as  they  regarded  the  student  as  he  passed. 

Sounds  ot  gay  laughter  attracted  him  from  his  path. 
He  beheld  an  old  mean-featured  man  in  the  dress  of 
ancient  Greece,  listening  with  a  spiile  to  the  musical 
voice  of  another  Greek,  who  was  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  of  an  efieminate  but  singularly  beautiful  person. 

"  The  cup  of  life,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone,  ''should  be  drained  at  once;  believe  it, 
dear  Socrates,  that  if  we  hoard  up  its  virtues  for  our 
maturer  age,  we  shall  find  it  dry  with  time." 

"  Hear  Alcibiades!"  shouted  the  bystanders. 

Socrates  gently  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  out  the 
dancing-girls  to  nis  companion,  as  better  suited  to  him 
than  philosophising  upon  life.  They  both  arose  and  mo- 
ved toward  them,  and  approaching  Herder,  Alcibiades 
touched  him  on  ine  shoulder. 

"Young  poet,"  he  said,  "tell  my  sage  friend  here 
which  is  the  better,  fame  or  pleasure." 

"  May  not  fame  be  also  eqjoyment  1"  responded  the 
poet. 

"Good  philosophy,'*  remarked  Socrates,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  prove,  witn  all  the  inj ' — ^         


igenuity  of  tne  ancient 
schools,  that  fame  was  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure in  reality  fame. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Alcibiades,  "had  you  asked  bin) 
whether  day  was  night,  he  would  have  shown  beyond 
dispute  that  there  was  m  fact  no  diflerence  between 
them.  Come,  some  wine,  my  friends ;  and  yet,"  he 
added,  despondingly,  "even  in  drinking  he  is  my  mas- 
ter ;  but  I  hate  an  old  clay  vessel,  through  which  the 
vine  juice  never  sparkles." 

The  sage,  rechned  at  the  feet  of  a  bronze  Silenus, 
was  freely,  quaffing  from  an  immense  tankard,  and 
heard  the  jibe  with  stoical  indiflerence.  But  with  eve- 
ry draft,  and  they  coursed  one  another  like  ripples  on  a 
stream,  the  wit  of  Alcibiades  flashed  brignter  and 
brighter. 

The  crowd,  as  the  hours  flew,  grew  more  noisy; 
there  was  a  general  stir.  A  Bacchus,  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  borne  along  by  a  herd  of  satyrs  flourishing 
branches  of  the  plane-tree,  rushed  hither  and  thither; 
and  aboye  the  triumphal  music  that  resounded  through 
the  hall,  rang  the  clanging  of  cymbals,  and  the  air  was 
pierced  with  flutes.  The  light  grew  unsteady  in  the 
eyes  of  Alcibiades.  To  the  poet -student  the  whole 
world  seemed  reeling;  he  heard  one  dizzying  shout, 
and  then,  "  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded." 

Herder  started  from  a  deep  sleep— the  sun  was  shining 
cheerfuUy  into  his  room.  He  heard  the  church-bells, 
and  the  patter  of  many  feet  on  the  road.  He  had  slept 
without  undressing,  and  now  lay  striving  through  the 
whirl  of  his  brain  to  reoal  that  which  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  a  long  dream. 

The  sounds  of  music  still  rang  in  his  earn,  and  when 
he  shut  his  eyea,  those  exquisite  forms  were  twining  in 
the  dance.  Could  it  be  all  false,  and  yet  so  fair ;  and 
the  masked  lady— was  she  too  the  creature  of  his  im- 
agination 1 

He  rose  from  his  bed  to  open  ihe  window— he  could 
not  bear  the  stillness  of  the  room— and  there  on  the 
window-seat  lay  the  ehaplet  of  laure>  he  bad  worn,  and 
a  small  book  beside  it.    This  he  opened,  and  found  it 


to  be  bis  own  poems,  that  he  had  so  lately  given  to  the 
masked  lady,  m  print,  with  his  name  to  ibem. 

On  the  first  page,  he  found  these  words  written  in  a 
female  hand :  "  You  will  contend  for  the  college  piizes. 
Venture  all ;  the  honor  will  be  yours."  Was  thip.  he 
thought,  again  the  work  of  that  mocking  spirit  whose 
delight  seemed  to  be  in  perplexing  himl  To  what 
vi^ould  all  this  mystery  lead,  and 'as  what  must  he  con- 
sider the  adventures  of  the  past  night— if  indeed  they 
were  real  1 

He  felt  confused  and  saddened — a  strange  lassitude 
had  crept  oVer  him,  and  after  remaining  fornours  at  bis 
window,  it  was  not  till  nearly  evening  that  he  went 
forth,  with  dizzy  perceptions  and  a  troubled  mind,  to 
dream  at  the  spot  where  he  bad  first  seen  the  ma^Ked 
lady.  ♦•♦♦♦• 

Time  rolled  on ;  the  student  had  no  more  special 
visits,  but  the  events  of  that  night,  whether  true  or 
false,  worked  with  painful  **flfect  open  him.  With  every- 
day life  he  felt  nothing  in  common.  On  the  pleasures 
and  the  cares  of  all  around,  he  looked  with  a  glazed 
eye;  to  him  the  mere  sounas  of  human  existence  were 
tedious  or  initating.  But  though  this  dejected  and 
morbid  spirit  possessed  him,  he  still  clun^  to  his  books, 
for  a  hidden  power  seemed  to  impel  him  to  fulfil  the 
behest  convejed  to  him  with  the  laurel. 

Absorbed  in  this  object,  he  took  so  little  either  of 
rest  or  food,  that  the  good  people  of  the  house  where  he 
lived  at  length  ventured  to  counsel  him  as  to  the  ruin 
such  constant  study  would  bring  on  his  health ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  gentleness  that  formerly  characterized  the 
manner  of  the  student,  their  kind  interference  was  met 
by  so  stem  and  bitter  a  rebuke,  that  they  ^runk  from 
all  farther  communication  with  him. 

Meantime,  the  day  for  the  college  examinations  ap- 
proached. Many  an  anxious  head  was  on  the  rack  of 
divinity  or  metaphysics.  Those  like  Herder,  to  whom 
present  distinction  afibrded  the  only  chance  of  future 
fortune,  were  screwing  up  their  energies  for  the  last 
desnerate  and  concentrated  struggle — and  all  the  while 
with  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  progress  of  their  friends 
-;-for  even  in  this  little  arena  there  flourished  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  worthy  of  a  greater  scene— envy  and  jealousy 
stirred  up  the  most  honied  natures  to  gall  and  worm- 
wood.   Ambition  was  not  "  bom  a  twin." 

Among  the  rest,  the  student  pursued  with  a  deep  en- 
thufia^m  the  common  object.  Could  we  have  read  the 
dull  pages  that  ever  occupied  him  with  his  eyes,  there 
might  have  been  seen  shining  above  their  weary  length 
the  images  of  his  kindred  and  his  home.  That  small 
and  obscure  village  that  he  left  on  foot  three  years 
back  for  Esslingen,  he  might  perhaps  return  to  as  a 
blessbg  to  those  he  loved— honored  and  independent. 
We  sometimes  make  great  sacrifices  to  our  household 
gods. 

Whether  we  watch  the  stmggles  of  ambition  in  the 
senate,  the  college,  or  even  the  theatre,  there  is  ever  a 
hidden  sympathy  that  seems  to  string  our  own  faculties 
for  the  strife  before  us.  We  ^ain  a  reflected  sense  of 
power,  and  "  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  partake  the 
gale  raised  by  the  stormy  passions  of  others.  In  a  col- 
lege examination,  there  is,  however,  an  interest  apart 
from  the  strife  of  parties.  The  candidates  are  young  in 
mind  and  hope — their  unwom  energies  just  armed  for  a 
nobler  fight^  the  world  before  them,  with  its  hard  and 
ill-judging  estimate  of  their  powers— perhaps  succeae — 
but  how  much  of  hope  deferred  and  talent  thrown 
away. 

The  day  dawned  at  last.  By  noon  the  students  had 
filled  the  great  hall  of  the  university,  and  fell  into 
groups,  as  acquaintanceship  led  them,  with  for  the  most 
part  grave  and  absorbed  faces,  and  only  occasionally 
exchanged  a  word  or  two.  Some  who  knew  they  had 
no  chance  in  the  approaching  contention,  treated  the 
matter  gaily,  and  their  light  jests  flew  about  that  som- 
bre hall,  which  for  centuries  had  seen  within  its  walls 
similar  scenes,  and  had  echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  entrance  of  the  examiners  increased  the  hum  of 
voices  for  a  moment,  and  then  subdued  them.  They 
came  in  habited  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  took  their 
seats  on  a  raised  part  of  the  hall  at  the  upper  end,  in  tha 
light  of  a  large  stained  glass  window,  tnrou|h  which 
gleams  of  many-colored  light  rested  on  the  antique  ma- 
sonry of  the  walls.  «r 

The  examination  papers  were  then  •  distributed,  and 
to  the  stir  caused  by  this,  succeeded  a  long  silence,  im 
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each  Btadtnt  became  engroseed  in  the  questions  allotted 
to  him.  As  the  papers  were  completed  they  wer6  sent 
back  to  the  examiners,,  and  many  hours  passed  in  un- 
broken labor  of  the  brains,  and  then  when  the  whole 
number  were  collected,  the  examiners  retired  to  decide 
on  the  victorious  candidate. 

The  crowd  was  a«[ain  broken  up  into  parties,  no 
lonser  silent,  but  explamlog,  disputing  and  questioning, 
anddeclaring  the  number  of  questions  that  each  compe- 
titor had  answered.  To  Herder's  dbmay,  he  found, 
that  in  point  of  numbers  he  stood  very  low ;  but  among 
the  crowd  no  one  thought  of  questioning  bim.--he  was 
unknown.  The  more  fortunate  attracted  knots  of  lis- 
teners around  them,  and  one  especially,  from  the  great 
advantage  he  had  over  the  rest,  in  the  number  of  his 
a  iswer^,  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  those  who  relied 
on  his  BuccesBL  and  bis  name  was  whispered  from  one 
to  the  other  all  over  the  hall. 

Heirder's  heart  sank  within  bim->wa8  he  about  to  fail 
in  his  dearest  object-— did  the  long  and  weary  hours  he 
had  toiled  through  to  attain  it,  now  indeed  avail  him 
not,  and  the  prediction  with  the  wreath,  was  that  a 
cheat— perhaps  merely  the  hoax  of  some  of  those  around 
him  1  He  had  set  all  upon  this  cast,  and  here  was  his 
reward. 

Dejected  and  weary,  he  leaned  against  a  column  of  the 
ball,  his  eyes  watching— with  all  the  intentness  that  we 
devote  often  to  trivial  objects  while  some  great  affair  is 
pending— the  parti*colored  rays  that  fell  upon  the  flog 
stones.  Ask  a  criminal  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  be  will 
c  )nfes8  with  what  painful  minuteness  he  has  examined 
the  sprigs  of  rosemary  strewn  before  him. 

Fevered  by  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  he  gloomily 
awaited  the  proclamation  of  the  name  of  the  succest^ 
ful  candidate,  and  in  the  despair  at  his  certain  failure, 
what  bitterness  he  experienced  in  that  hour.  Gradually, 
however,  his  mind,  to  relieve  itself  from  the  deadliest 
of  all  pangs,  excepting  that  of  love  betrayed — the  pang 
of  ruined  ambition— revived  in  him  almost  forgotten 
feelin^s-^little  circumstances  that  came  shining  through 
the  mists  of  time^bright  and  endearing  recollections  of 
his  childish  years  fell  on  his  jaded  si>irits  like  memories 
of  another  life— how  he  longed  through  the  fret  and 
fever  of  life  to  be  lying  dead  and  untroubled  by  his 
father's  side,  in  the  quaint  and  well-remembered 
churchyard  of  his  native  place. 

At  length  bis  dream  was  dissipated— a  general  stir 
announced  the  re-entrancs  of  the  examiners.  Every 
ear  was  now  strained  to  catch  the  victorious  name  of 
the  first  in  their  ranks.  One  might  have  thought,  too,  by 
their  intensity  of  gaze,  that  they  strove  to  gatner  the 
fact  out  of  the  impassable  faces  of  the  judges. 

Herder  shrunk  from  bearing  the  coming  sound,  eo 
fatal  to  him  and  those  he  loved.  A  breathless  silence 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  hall  so  keenly,  that  it  was 
almost  painful  The  chief  examiner  rose  almost  im- 
mediately, and  they  heard  with  an  effect,  like  that  of  an 
electric  shock,  the  two  words— Julius  Herdrr. 

Amid  a  continuation  of  the  death-like  silence,  he 
m^de  his  way,  half  stunned,  to  the  seat  of  judgment, 
when  the  examiner,  in  a  silvery  voice,  that  rang 
clearly  through  tht*  lofty  building,  addressed  him  to  this 
effect :  '*'  Julius  Herder,  I  have  now,  with  the  undivided 
concurrence  of  my  brother  examiners,  to  confer  upon 
Tou  the  highest  aistinction  which  this  university  can 
bestow  on  a  student ;  tnd  we  cannot  allow  so  richly 
merited  an  honor  as  the  profeisorship  of  poetry  to  pass 
from  our  hands,  wiibaut  expressing  the  high  sense  of 
gratification  that  your  obtaining  it  afibrds  oa.  I  have, 
by  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  pleasure  of  deli- 
yering  this  to  you  at  the  same  time.*' 

Herder  received  a  sealed  packet,  and  through  the 
crowd  that  on  all  sides  made  way  tor  him,  he  gained 
the  doors:  wonder-stricken,  and  scarcely  yet  awakened 
to  a  Ml  sense  of  his  triuinph,  he  traversed  the  college 
gardens  with  uncertain  steps.  The  packet  he  found  to 
contain  an  appointment  of  value  to  the  service  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  sister,  with  an  order  to  attend  on  the 
court  on  the  next  day. 

How  soothingly  came  the  light  warm  summer  wind 
against  his  thought-worn  cheek ;  his  toils  forgotten— the 
prediction  true— the  object  gained.  He  hastened  to  his 
lodging,  and  wrote  to  his  family,  in  the  singleness  of 
bis  heart,  that  he  shoukl  soon  be  with  them. 

AMhe  evening  closed  in,  he  strolled— full  of  sweet 
and  pleasant  thoughts— to  the  not  where  the  carriage 
had  been  overturned,  H  place  so  full  to  him  of  some  dim 


influence.  His  guardian-spirit,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  congratulate  him,  and  with  a  light  heart  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  hisk>dsiog,  and  for  one  night  gave  his  books 
a  holiday. 

The  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  German  courts  will 
account  for  the  little  anxielv  of  Herder  respecting  his 
appearance  the  next  day  at  that  of  the  Grand  Duke.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  hire  a  Uvery  and  sword  to  appe  ar  in,  • 

as  at  more  ostentations  exhibitions  before  royalty,  so 
that,  an  early  hour,  in  his  simple  college  dress,  be  reached 
the  palace,  and  walke4  unquestioned  into  the  state 
apartments.  Many  persons  were  standing  around  the 
Grand  Duke,  so  as  to  entirely  conceal  himlrom  Herder, 
who,  from  the  great  retirement  of  his  life,  had  never 
seen  him. 

As  he  stood  near  the  door,  awaiting  an  opporhinity  of 
presenting  bipoself,  a  young  military  officer,  covered 
with  ordersL  passed  in,  and  as  he  went  by  Herder,  bowed 
sli^htl^  ancf  smiled.  The  student  feh  certain  that  he  had 
seen  him  before,  but  could  not  recal  upon  what  occa- 
sion. Many  otner  faces  seemed  singularly  familiar  to 
him. 

At  last  he  approached  the  Grand  Duke,  and  as  a  per- 
son before  him  made  way.  he  advanced,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  a  chamberiain ;  but  what  was  nis  amazement 
—nay,  almost  horror,  to  behold  in  the  Grand  Duke 
himself  the  deformed  and  remarkable  man  who  reclined 
in  the  centre  of  the  visionary  hall. 

He  had  little  time  to  observe  him  closely,  for,  after  a 
few  kind  words,  expressed  in  a  faint  and  languid  voice, 
he  said  that  his  sister  wouki  receive  the  student  in  her 
apartments,  and  then  the  crowd  pressed  forward,  and 
Herder  passed  on. 

The  young  officer  he  had  before  noticed  again  passed, 
with  an  elderly  nobleman,  whotfe  arm  be  helcl;  both 
saluted  Herder,  and,  did  he  see  aright,  or  were  they  in- 
deed the  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  of  his  dream  1  Na- 
turally puzzled,  he  walked  onward  to  the  duchess's 
apartments  in  so  abstracted  a  mood,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  one  of  her  pages,  who  caught  his  arm,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  fallen  headlong  into  her  presence. 

The  page  hastily  announced  bim,  and  on  entering  he 
saw  no  one  in  the  room  but  a  woman  of  elegant  figure, 
whose  back  was  toward  him,  and  who,  as  she  turned, 
revealed  to  his  astonished  eyes  the  masked  lady.  >She 
held  forth  her  hand— he  knelt  and  kissed  it,  full  of  a 
crowd  of  emotions  that  brought  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat,  and  an  agitation  so  violent,  as  could  not  fail 
to  be  perceived  b^  the  beautiful  woman  before  whom  he 
knelt.  She  desired  him  to  rise,  and  said  smUingly, 
**As  you  are  now  to  be  my  secretary,  it  is  time  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  mask."  This  she  took  o^,  and 
the  bewildered  student  beheld  the  same  exquisite  person 
as  sat  in  that  scene  ol  mysteries  with  theperM>n  he  now 
found  to  be  the  Orand  Duke.  **  You  will  forgive  my 
using  magic  toward  you,"  she  continued,  '*out  the 
spell  is  now  ended.  You  will  learn  from  others  the 
secret  of  what  you  have  seen.  To  me  the  scenes  yoo  A 
have  beheld  were  raised  for  too  painful  an  object  to 
allow  me  willingly  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  Farewell 
for  the  present,  out  I  should  perhaps  tell  you  that  your 
poetry  has  grown  into  wonderful  popularity  and  has 
traveled  to  Weimar,  and  been  approved  of  there." 
.  She  ceased,  and  her  secretanr  left  her  in  a  mood 
between  laughing  and  cryina.  Was  he  perplexed  at 
finding  his  unknown  to  be  a  auchess  1 

Deep  in  reverie  he  was  returning  .through  the  state 
apartments,  when  he  succeeded  in  stumbling  over  a 
sharp-eyed  little  man  in  a  very  slovenly  dress  powdered' 
down  the  front  with  a  profusion  of  snuff. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  he,  when  be  had  recovered  his 
legs,  '*'  Herder,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  been  dying  to 
meet  with  you.  I  salute  you  as  an  old  friend,  as  1  know 
you  already  through  your  book.  So  you  are  coming 
among  us.  I,  you  know,  am  court  poet.  Devilish 
dull  work  hett,  I  only  keep  myself  alive  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  epigrams.  You  see  what  mischief  springs 
out  of  efitMM.  You  have  been,  I  think,  to  the  immortal 
regions,  as-  the  fools  here  call  a  pretty  invention  of  bis 
h^ness's  for  killing  time.  You  talked  with  Alcibiades, 
as  that  hair-brained  count  calls  himself.  Ah,  bah !  he 
bids  fair  to  excel  his  model  in  debauchery." 

'*But  what  does  it  all  meani"  interrupted  Herder, 
"  pray  inform  me.  or  I  shall  be  really  as  mad  aa  every 
one  else  ieem$  to  be." 

"  Why,"  said  the  poet,  after  a  long  pmch  of  snuff,  as 
he  put  on  a  malicionf  aneer,  "  our  friend  the  duke 
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hu  very  crazy  bealth,  and  takes  opium  immenaely  to 
keep  himself  alive ;  being,  like  ourselves,  something  of 
a  genius — certainly  mnco  too  clever  for  a  petty  sove 
reign,  he  has  contrived  at  a  country  house  to  saonfice  all 
the  solid  comforts  of  a  table,  and  well  chosen  wines— 
for  the  riot  and  folly  of  a  French  masfiuerade  with 
Greek  characters— and  between  the  wine  we  drink 
there  to  steep  our  senses  in  oblivion,  and  some  eztraor 
dinary  opiate  administered  by  a  pretty  girl  who  acts 
Hebe  very  respectably,  though  she  originally  danced  a 
rope  at  Frankfort  fair,  we  manage  to  make  one  another 
believe  we  are  in  the  elysian  fields.  It  is,  howevf^r, 
very  well  managed,  and  with  mnch  taste  and  imagina- 
tion :  but  it  is  the  opium  in  reality  that  gives  it  the 
ccmlewr  de  rose.    You  shall  see  my  epigram  upon  it.** 

And  such  was  really  the  intention  of  the  unhappy 
Grand  Duke — to  forget^  in  the  delirium  of  opium,  an<l 
in  the  midst  of  forms  dear  to  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
loss  of  health,  the  deformity  of  person,  and  the' sadness 
that  Bprines  from  a  sense  oflife  having  been  unenjoyed. 
Who  ahtLil  know  what  dreams  of  beauty,  what  sweet 
impulses  of  youth  passed  in  that  weary  mind,  when  be- 
neath the  influence  of  the  fatal  charm,  he  appeared  to 
the  world  a  wretched  man  whose  dull  and  joyless  eye 
fell  coldly  on  the  loveliness  of  the  workl. 

A  few  years,  and  the  poet  student  heard  the  requiem 
performed  over  his  patron's  body.  The  spirit  so  mis- 
placed here  had  found  its  resting  place. 

Of  the  student  of  Easlingen,  I  can  only  learn  that  he 
ever  found  in  the  duchess  a  charming  mistress.  History 
says  no  more. 

And  of  all  the  rest  of  that  wild  court,  I  find  that  So* 
crates  at  seventy-six,  married  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  and 
Alcibiades  used  frequently  to  have  the  gout.  The  court 
poet  was  dismissed  for  stealing  a  pair  of  the  palace  can- 
dlesticks. He  revenged  himsell  in  a  bitter  epigram 
directly  he  got  beyond  the  Grand  Duke's  territory.  He 
was  lately  heard  of  as  a  secret  agent  to  the  Austrian 
police. 
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BY  O&OrrON  CROKER. 

**  The  mvcterious  depths 
And  wiU  and  wond'rons  K»rms  of  ocean  old." 

Jack  Dogbbrtt  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  cotmtv 
Clare.  Jack  was  a  fisherman,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him  had  been.  Like  them,  too,  he  lived 
all  alone  (but  for  the  wife),  and  just  \p.  the  same  spot. 
People  used  to  wonder  wby  the  Dogherty  family  were 
•o  fond  of  that  wild  situation,  so  far  away  from  all  hu-^ 
man  kind,  and  in  the  midst  of  huge  shattered  rocks, 
with  nothing  but  the  wide  ocean  to  look  upon.  But 
they  had  their  own  good  reasons  for  it. 

The  place  was  jnst  the  only  spot  on  th^t  part  of  the 
coast  where  any  bodv  could  well  live ;  there  was  a  neat 
little  creek,  where  a  Doat  mi^ht  lie  as  snug  as  a  puffin 
in  her  nest,  and  out  from  this  creek  a  ledge  of  sunken 
rocks  ran  into  the  sea.  New  when  the  Atlantic,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  raging  with  a  ttorm,  and  a  good 
westerly  wind  was  blowing  strong  on  the  coast,  many  a 
richly  laden  ship  went  to  pieces  on  these  rocks;  and 
then  the  fine  bales  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  suoh  like 
things,  and  the  pipes  of  Wine,  and  the  puncheons  of 
ram,  and  the  casks  of  brandy,  and  the  kegs  of  hoUands, 
that  used  to  come  ashore !  Dunbeg  Bay  was  just  like  a 
little  estate  to  the  Doghertys. 

Not  but  that  they  were  kind  and  humane  to  a  dis- 
tressed sailor,  if  ever  one  had  the  good  luck  to  ^et  to 
land ;  and  many  a  time,  indeed,  didf  Jack  put  out  m  his 
little  corragh  (which,  though  not  quit6  equal  to  honest 
Andrew  Hennessy's  canvas  life-boat,  would  breast  the 
billows  like  any  gannet.)  to  lend  a  hand  toward  bring- 
ing off  the  crew  from  the  wreck.  But  >^en  the  ship 
had  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  crew  were  all  lost,  who 
would  blame  Jack  for  picking  up  all  he  could  find  1 

**  And  who  is  ihe  worse  ofit  1"  said  he.  **  For  as  to 
thcT  king,  God  bless  him !  every  body  knows  he's  rich 
enough  already,  without  getting  what's  floating  in  the 
sea.**^ 

Jack,  though  such  a  hermit,  was  a  good-natured  jolly 
fellow.  No  other,  sure,  could  ever  have  coaxed  Biddy 
Mahony  to  quit  her  father's  snui;  and  warm  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  of  Ennis,  and  to  go  so  many 
miles  off  to  live  among  the  rocks  with  the  seals  and 


sea-gulls  for  next-door  neighbors.  But  Biddy  knew 
that  Jack  was  the  man  for  a  woman  who  wished  to  be 
comfortable  aqd  happy ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fish. 
Jack  had  the  supplying  of  half  the  gentUmen's  houses 
with  godtends  that  came  into  the  ba} .  And  she  was 
right  in  her  choice  ;  for  no  woman  ate,  drank  or  slept 
better,  or  made  a  prouder  appearance  at  chapel  on  Sun- 
davs,  than  Mrs.  Do|herty. 

Many  a  strange  sight,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  did 
Jack  see,  and  many  a  strange  sound  did  he  hear,  but 
nothing  daunted  him.  So  far  was  he  from  being  afraid 
of  Merrows,  or  such  beings,  that  the  very  first  wifh  of 
his  heart  was  to  fairly  meet  with  one.  Jack  had  heard 
that  they  were  mighty  like  Christians,  and  that  luckPiad 
always  come  out  of  an  acquaintance  with  them.  Never, 
therefore,  did  he  dimly  discern  the  Merrows  moving 
along  the  face  of  the  waters  in  their  robes  of  mi»t,  but 
he  made  direct  for  them;  and  many  a  scolding  did 
Biddy,  in.  her  own  quiet  way,  bestow  uijon  Jack  for 
spending  his  whole  day  out  at  wa,  and  bringing  home 
no  fish.  Little  did  poor  Biddy  know  the  fieh  Jack  was 
after! 

It  was  rather  annoying  to  Jack,  that  though  living  in 
a  place  where  the  Merrows  were  as  plenty  as  lobstera. 
he  never  could  get  a  right  view  of  one.  What  vexed 
him  more  was  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
often  and  often  seen  them ;  and  he  even  remembered 
hearing,  when  a  child,  how  his  grandfather,  who  waa 
the  first  of  the  family  that  had  settled  down  at  the 
creek,  had  been  so  intimate  wilh  a  Merrow,  that  only 
for  fear  of  vexinjf  the  priest,  he  would  have  had  him 
stand  for  one  of  his  children.  This,  however.  Jack  did 
not  well  know  how  to  believe. 

Fortune  at  length  began  to  think  that  it  was  only 
right  that  Jack  should  know  as  much  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  did.  Accordingly;  one  day.  when  he  had 
strolled  a  little  farther  than  usual  along  tne  coast  to  the 
northward,  just  as  he  turned  a  point,  he  saw  something, 
like  to  nothing  he  had  ever  seen  b^ore,  perched  upon 
a  rock  at  a  little  distance  out  to  sea:  it  looked  green 
in  the  body,  as  well  has  he  could  discern  at  that  dis- 
tance, and  ne  would  have  swom^  only  the  thing  waa 
impossible,  that  it  had  a  cocked  hat  in  its  hand.  -Jack 
stood  for  a  good  half  hour  straining  his  eyes  and  won- 
dering at  it.  and  all  the  lime  the  thing  did  not  stir  hand 
or  foot.  At  last  Jack's  patience  waa  qfixte  worn  onH 
and  he  gave  a  loud  whistle  and  a  hail,  when  the  Mer- 
row (for  such  it  was)  started  up,  put  tab  cocked  hat  on 
its  head,  and  dived  down,  head  foremost,  from  the 
rock. 

Jack's  curiosity  was  now  excited,  and  he  constantly 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  point;  still  he  could  never 

get  a  glimpse  of  the  sek  gentleman  with  the  cocked 
at ;  and  with  thinking  and  thinking  aboift  the  mauer, 
he  began  at  last  to  fancy  he  had  been  only  dreaming. 
One  very  rough  day,  however,  when  the  sea  was  run- 
ning mountains  high.  Jack  Dognerty  determined  to  give 
a  look  at  the  Merrow'srock,  (for  he  had'always  chosen 
a  fine  day  before,)  and  then  he  saw  the  strarige  thing 
catting  capers  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  then  diving 
down,  and  then  coming  up,  and  then  diving  down 
again. 

Jack  had  now  only  to  choose  his  time,  (that  is,  a 
good  blowing  day,)  and  he  might  see  the  man  of  the 
sea  as  often  as  he  pleased.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  him-^"  much  will  have  ftiore ;"  he  wished  now 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  Merrow,  and  even  in  thia 
he  succeeded.  One  tremendou^blustering  day,  before 
he  got  to  the  point,  whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  Mer« 
row's  rock,  the  stonn  came  on  so  furiously  that  Jack 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  caves  which 
are  so  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  there,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  saw  sitting  before  him  a  thing  with 
green  hair,  long  areen  teeth,  i|  red  noee.  and  pig's  eyes. 
It  had  a  fiui's  tail,  legs  with  scales  on  tnem,  and  raort 
arms  like  finsi  it  wore  no  clothes,  but  had  the  cocked 
hat  under  its  arm,  and  seemed  engaged  thinking  very 
seriously  about  something. 

Jack,  with  all  his  courage,  was  a  little  daunted ;  but 
now  or  never,  thought  he :  so  he  went  boldly  to  the 
cogitating  fisherman,  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  his 
best  bow. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

**  Your  servant,  kindly.  Jack  Dogherty,'*  answered 
the  Merrow. 

"  To  be  sure,  then,  how  well  your  honor  knows  my 
name  V*  said  Jack. 
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"  Is  it  I  not  know  your  name.  Jack  Doi^herty  1  Why, 
man,  I  knew  your  grandfather  long  before  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Judy  Regan,  your  grandmother!'  Ah.  Jack, 
Jack,  I  was  fond  of  that  grandfather  of  yours ;  tie  was 
a  might?  wt>rthy  man  in  his  time :  I  never  met  his 
match  aooye  or  below,  before  or  since,  for  sucking  in  a 
shellfull  of  brandy.  I  h-»pe,my  boy,*'  said  the  old  fel- 
low, with  a  rot rry  twinkle  in  his  httle  tyeB^  **  I  hope 
you*re  his  own  grandson  !** 

"  Never  fear  me  for  that,"  said  Jack ;  "  if  my  mother 
had  only  reared  me  on  brandy,  'tis  myself  that  would 
be  a  sucking  infant  to  thb  hour  !'* 

"  Well,  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  so  manly  :  you  and  I 
must  be  better  acquainted,  if  it  were  only  for  your 
grandfather's  sake.  But,  Jack;  that  father  of  yours  was 
not  the  thing ;  he  had  no  head  at  all." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  JaA,  "since  your  honor -liyes 
down  under  the  water,  you  must  be  obliged  to  drink  a 
power  to  keen  any  heat  in  you  in  such  a  cruel,  damp, 
cou/ti  place.  Well,  I've  often  heard  of  Christians  drink- 
ing like  fishes :  and  might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  where 
you  get  the  spirits  V* 

'*  Where  do  you  get  them,  yomself.  Jack  T*  said  the 
Merrow,  twitching  his  red  nose  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb. 

"  Hubbubboo,"  cries  Jack,  **  now  I  see  how  It  is ; 
hot  I  suppose,  sir,  your  honor  has  got  a  fine  dry  cellar 
below  to  keep  them  in." 

**  Lei  me  alone  for  the  cellar,"  said  the  Merrow, 
whh  a  knowing  wink  of  his  left  eye. 

••  I'm  sure,"  continued  Jack,  ^*  it  must  be  mighty 
well  worth  the  looking  at."    , 

*•  You  may  say  that,  Jack,"  said  the  Merrow ;  "  and 

if  you  meet  me  here,  next  Monday,  just  at  this  time  of 

the  day.  we  will  have  a  Uttle  more  talk  with  one  an- 

'  other  aoont  the  matter." 

.  Jack  aQd  the  Merrow  parted  the  best  friends  in  the 

world. 

On  Monday  they  met,  and  Jack  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  Merrow  had  two  cocked  hats 
with  him,  one  under  each  arm. 

•*  Might  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Jack, 
**  why  your  honor  has  brought  the  two  hatfe  with  you 
to-day  1  Yott  would  not.  sure,  be  going  to  five  me 
one  of  them,  to  keep  for  me  curiority  of  the  thmg  1" 

"  No,  no,  JMtsk,"  said  he,  *«  I  doi?t  get  my  hats  so 
easily,  to  pssr  with  them  that  way ;  but  I  want  you  to 
come  dowh'a^Mine  with  me,  and  I  brooght  yon  the 
hat  to  dive  witff*' 

*'Lord  bless  and  preserve  ns !"  cried  Jack,  in  amaze- 
ment, *'  would  you  want  me  to  go  down  to  the  bottom 
Of  the  salt  sea  ocean  1  Sure  I'd  be  smothered  and 
choked  up  with  the  water,  to  say  nothina  of  being 
drowned !  And  what  would  poor  Biddy  do  tor  me,  ana 
what  would  she  say  1" 

"And  what  matter  what  she  says,  you  pinkeen? 
Who  cares  for  Biddv's  squallins !  It^s  long  before  your 
Rrandfather  would  have  talked  in  that  way.  Many's 
the  time  he  stuck  that  same  hat  on  his  head,  and  dived 
down  boldly  after  me  ;  and  many's  the  snug  bit  of  din- 
ner and  good  shellfull  of  brandy  he  and  I  have  had  to- 
gether below,  under  the  water." 

"  Is  it  really,  sir,  and  no  joke  1"  said  Jack  ;  "why, 
then,  sorrow  from  me  for  ever  and  a  day  after,  if  Pll 
be  a  bit  worse  man  nor  my  grandfather  was !  Here 
goes^but  play  me  fair  now .  Here's  neck  or  nothing  !** 
cried  Jack.  ,       . .     . 

"  That's  your  grandfather  all  over,"  said  the  old  fel- 
low;  "so  come  along,  then,  and  do  as  I  do." 

They  both  left  the  cave,  walked  into  the  sea,  and 
then  swam  a  piece  until  they  got  to  the  rock.  The 
Merrow  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  and  Jack  followed 
him*.  On  the  far  side  it  was  as  straight  as  the  wall  of 
a  house,  and  the  sea  beneath  looked  so  deep  that  Jack 
was  almost  cowed.  • 

"  Now,  do  you  see.  Jack,"  said  the  Merrow;  "just 
pat  tlus  hat  on  your  head,  and  mind  to  keep  your  eyes 
wide  open.  Take  hoki  of  my  tail,  and  follow  after  me, 
and  you'll  see  what  you'll  see."  , ,     ,   ,  ^ 

'  In  he  dashed,  and  in  dashed  Jack  after  hire  boldly. 
They  went  and  they  went,  and  Jack  thought  they'd 
never  stop  going.  Many  a  time  did  he  wish  himself 
sitting  at  homeby  the  fireside  with  Biddy.  Yet,  where 
was  the  use  of  wishing  now,  when  he  vras  so  many 
miles,  as  he  thought,  below  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  1 
Stillhe  held  hard  by  the  Merrow's  tail,  slippery  as  it 
was ;  and,  at  last,  to  Jack's  great  surprise,  they  got  out 


of  the  water,  and  he  actually  found  himwlf  on  dry  land 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  landed  just  in  front  of 
a  nice  house  that  was  slated  very  neatly  with  oyster- 
shells  :  and  the  Merrow,  turning  about  to  Jack,  wel- 
comed him  down. 

Jack  could  hardly  'speak,  .what  with  wonder,  and 
what  with  being  out  of  breath  with  traveling  so  fast 
through  the  water.  He  looked  about  him,  and  could 
see  no  living  things,  barring  crabs  and  lobsters,  of  which 
there  were  plentv  walking  leisurely  about  on  the  send. 
Overhead  was  tne  sea  like  a  sky,  and  the  fishes  like 
birds  swimming  about  in  it. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  man  1"  said  the  Merrow : 
"  I  dare  say  you  had  no  notion  ^at  I  had  such  a  snug 
little  concern  here  as  this.  Are  you  smothered,  or 
choked,  or  drowned,  or  are  you  fretting  after  Biddy, 
eh  1" 

"Oh!  not  myself,  indeed"  said  Jack,  showing  his 
teeth,  with  a  good*humorea  grin:  "but  who  in  the 
world  would  ever  have  thought  of  seeing  such  a  thing  V* 

"  Well,  come  along,  and  let's  see  what  they've  got 
for  us  to  eat  V* 

Jack  really  was  hungry,  and  it  gave  him  no  small 
pleasure  to  perceive  a  fine  column  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  chimney,  announcing  whfit  was  going  on  within. 
Into  the  house  he  followed  the  Merrow,  and  there  he 
saw  a  good  kitchen,  right  well  provided  with  every- 
thing. There  was  a  noble  dresser,  and  plenty  of  pots 
and  pans,  with  two  young  Merrows  cooking.  His  host 
then  led  him  into  the  room,  which  was  furnished  shab- 
bily enongh.  Not  a  table  of  a  chair  was  there  in  it ; 
nothing  but  planks  and  logs  of  wood  to  sit  on  and  eat 
off.  'fhere  was,  however,  a  good  fire  blazing  on  the 
hearth — a  comfortable  sight  to  Jack. 

"  Come  npw,  and  Pll  show  you  where  I  keep— you 
know  what,"  said  the  Merrow,  with  a  sly  look ;  and 
opening  a  little  door,  he  led  Jack  into  a  fine  long  cellar 
well  filled  with  pipes,  and  kegs,  and  hogsheads  and  bar- 
rels. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jack  Dogherty  1  Eh  !— 
may  be  a  body  can't  live  snug  under  the  water  V* 

"  Never  doubt  of  that,"  said  Jack,  with  a  convincing 
smack  of  his  under  lip,  that  he  really  thought  what  he 
said. 

They  went  back  to  the  room,  and  found  dinner  laid. 
There  was  not  table-cloth,  to  be  sure— but  what  matter  1 
It  was  not  always  Jack  had  one  at  home.  The  dinner 
would  have  been  no  discredit  to  the  first  house  of  the 
country  on  a  fast  day.  The  choicest  of  fish,  and  no 
wonder,  was  there.  Turbots,  and  soles,  and  oysters, 
and  twenty  other  kinds  were  on  the  planks  at  once,  ana 
plenty  of  the  best  of  foreign  spirits.  The  wines,  the  old 
fellow  said,  were  too  cold  for  his  stomach. 

Jack  ate  and  drank  till  he  could  eat  no  more  i  then 
taking  up  a  shell  of  brandy,  "  Here's  to  your  honor*s 

3 nod  health,  sir,"  said  he ;  "though,  begging  your  par- 
on,  it's  mighty  odd,  that  as  long  as  we've  been  ac- 
quainted, I  don't  know  your  name  yet."  .^ 

"That's  true.  Jack,'*  replied  he  ;  "I  never  thought      ^ 
of  it  before,  but  better  late  than  never.     My  name's 
Coomara.** 

'*  And  a  mighty  decent  name  it  is,"  cried  Jack,  tak- 
ing another  shellfull :  "  here's  to  your  good  health, 
Coomart^  and  may  you  live  these  fifty  years  to  come !" 

"  Fifty  years !"  repeated  Coomara ;  "  I'm  objiged  to 
you,  indeed !  If  yon  had  said  five  hundred,  it  would 
nave  been  somethbg  worth  the  wishing." 


By  the  laws,  sir,"  cried  Jack,  you*  live  to  a  power- 
.  .  jreat  age  here  under  water!  You  knew  my  grand- 
father, and;  he's  dead  and  gone  better  than  these  sixty 


years.  I'm  sure  it  must  be  a  mighty  healthy  place  to 
live  in." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  come  Jack,  keep  the  liquor  stir- 
ring." Shell  after  shell  did  they  empty,  and  to  Jack's 
exceeding^  surprise,  he  found  the  drink  never  got  into  his 
head,  owing  I  suppose,  to  the  sea  being  over  Ihem, 
which  kept  their  noddles  cool. 

Old  Coomara  got  exceedin|(ly  comfortable,  and  sung 
several  songs ;  but  Jack,  if  his  life  had  depended  on  it, 
never  could  remember  more  than 

Rum  fum  boodle  boo 

Ripple  dipple  nitty  dob 
Dum  aoo  doodle  coo, 

Raffle  taffle  chittibob  t 

It  was  the  chorus  to  one  of  them ;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
nobody  that  I  know  has  ever  been  able  to  pick  any  par- 
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ticaUr  .meaning  out  of  it ;  but  that,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
oaee  with  many  a  song  now-a-days. 

At  length  said  he  to  Jack,  '*  Now,  my  dear  boy,  if 
you  follow  mc,  Pll  show  you  my  curiosities  /*'  He  open- 
ed a  little  door  and  led  Jack  into  a  large  room,  where 
Jack  saw  a  great  many  odds  and  ends  that  Coomara  had 

ticked  up  at  one  time  or  another.    What  chiefly  took 
is  attention,  however,  were  things  like  lobster  pots 
ranged  on  the  ground  along  the  wall. 

**  Well,  Jack,  how  do  you  like  my.  curiositia  V*  said 
old  Coo. 

"  Upon  my  inwkins,  sir,'*  said  Jack,  they're  mighty 
well  worth  the  looking  at;  but  might  I  make  so  bold  as 
to  ask  what  these  things  li|^e  lobster  pots  are  V* 

**  Oh !  the  soul  cages,  is  it  V* 

"The  what  1  sir  r 

"These  things  here  that  I  keep  the  souls  in.*' 

"  Arrah !  what  souls,  sir  !'*  said  Jack,  in  amazement : 
"  sure  the  fish  have  not  got  souls  in  them  1*' 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  Coo,  quite  coolly, "  that  thev  have 
not ;  but  these  are  the  souls  of  drowned  sailors. *' 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us  from  all  harm !"  muttered 
Jack,  "  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  them  V* 

'*  Easily  enough :  Tve  only,  when  I  see  a  good  storm 
coming  on,  to  set  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these,  and  then, 
when  tne  sailors  are  drowned  and  the  souls  get  out  ot 
them  under  the  water,  the  poor  things  are  almost  perish- 
ed to  death,  not  being  used  to  the  cold ;  so  they  make 
into  my  pots  for  shelter,^  and  then  I  have  them  snug, 
and  fetch  them  home,  and  keep  them  here  dry  ^and 
warm :  and  is  it  not  well  for  them  poor  souls  to  get  into 
such  good  quarters  1" 

Jack  was  80  thunderstruck,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  so  he  said  nothing.  They  went  back  into  the 
dinmc-room  and  had  a  little  more  brandy,  which  was 
excellent,  and  then  as  Jack  knew  that  it  must  be  getting 
late,  and  as  Biddy  mi|,.it  be  uneasy,  he  stood  up,  ana 
said  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  on  the  road. 

"  Just  as  you  like,  Jack,**  said  Coo.  "  but  take  a  due 
an  dwrrus  before  you  go;  you've  a  ookl  journey  before 
you.** 

Jack  knew  better  manners  than  to  refuse  the  parting 
glass.  "  I  wonder,"  said  he,  **  will  I  be  able  to  make 
my  way  home!" 

*•  What  should  ail  you,'*  said  Coo,  "  when  I'll  show 
you  the  way  V* 

Out  they  went  before  the  house,  and  Coomara  took 
one  of  the  cocked  hats,  and  ()ut  it  upon  Jack's  head  the 
wron^  way,  and  then  lifted  him  up  on  his  shoulder  that 
be  might  launch  him  tip  into  the  water. 

"  Now."  says  he,  giving  him  a  heave,  **  you'll  come 
up  just  in  the  same  spot  you  come  down  in,  and.  Jack, 
mind  and  thro]v  me  back  the  hat." 

He  canted  Jack  ofi*  his  shoulder,  and  up  he  shot  like 
a  bubble— whlv,  whirr,  whiz— away  he  went  up  through 
the  water,  liUhe  came  to  the  very  rock  he  haa  jumped 
off,  where  he  found  a  landing-place,  and  then  in  he 
threw  the  hat,  which  sunk  like  a  stone. 

The  sun  was  iust  goiiig  down  in  the  beautiful  sky  of 
a  calm  summer  s  evening.  Featcor  was  seen  dimly 
twinkling  in  the  cloudless  heaven,  a  solitary  star,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  flached  m  a  golden  flood  of 
light.  So  Jack,  perceiving  it  was  late,  set  ofi*  home ; 
but  when  he  got  there,  not  a  word  did  he  say  to  Biddy 
of  where  he  nad  spent  his  day. 

The  state  of  the  poor  souls  cooped  up  in  the  lobster 
L«ots  gave  Jack  a  jpeat  deal  of  trouble,  and  how  to  re- 
lease them  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  thought.  He  at 
first  had  a  mind  to  speak  to  the  priest  about  the  matter. 
But  what  could  the  priest  do,  and  what  did  Coo  care  for 
the  priest  1  Besides,  Coo  was  a  «ood  sort  of  an  old  fel- 
low, and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  any  harm.  Jack 
had  a  regard  for  him  too,  and  it  also  might  not  be  too 
much  to  tiis  own  credit  if  it  were  known  that  he  used 
to  go  dine  with  Merrows.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
his  best  plan  would  be  to  ask  Coo  to  dbner,  and  to  make 
him  drunk,  if  he  was  able,  and  then  to  take  the  hat  and 
go  down  and  turn  up  the  pots.  It  was  first  of  all  neces- 
sary, however,  to  let  Biddy  out  of  the  way ;  for  Jack 
was  prudent  enough,  as  she  was  a  woman,  to  wish  to 
keep  the  thing  secret  from  her. 
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Accordingly,  Jack  grew  mighty  pious  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  said  to  Biddy,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
good  9f  their  souls  if  she  was  to  go  and  take  her  rounds 


at  Saint  John's^  Well,  near  Ennis.  Biddy  thought  so 
too,  and  accordingly  ofi*  she  set  one  fine  morning  at  day 
dawn,  giving  Jack  a  charge  to  have  an  eye  to  the  place. 


The  coast  bein|;  cleari  away  went  Jack  to  the  rock 
to  give  the  appointed  signal  to  Coomara,  which  was 
throwing  a  big  stone  into  the  water.  Jack  threw,  acd 
up  sprang  Coo ! 

**  Good  morrow.  Jack,"  said  he,  **  what  do  you  want 
with  me  T' 

**  Just  nothing  at  all  to  speak  about,  sir,"  returned 
Jack,  "  only  to  come  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me, 
if  I  might  make  so  free  as  to  ask  you,  and  sure  I'm  now 
after  doing  so." 

*'  It's  quite  agreeable,  Jack,  I  assure  you :  what's  your 
hour  1" 

"Any  time  that's  most  convenient  to  you,  sir— say 
one  o'clock,  that  you  may  go  home,  if  you  wish,  with 
the  day-light." 

"  I'll  be  with  you,"  said  Coo,  "never  fear  me." 

Jack  went  home,  and  dressef  a  noble  fish  dinner,  and 
got  out  plenty  of  his  best  foreign  spirits,  enough  for  that 
matter  to  make  twenty  men  drunk.  Just  to  the  minute 
came  Coo,  with  his  cocked  hat  under  his  arm.  Dinner 
v^as  ready— they  sat  down,  and  ate  and  drank  away 
manfully.  Jack  thinking  of  the  poor  souls  below  in 
the  pots,  plied  old  Coo  well  with  brandy  and  encouraged 
him  to  sing,  hoping  to  put  him  under  the  table,  but  poor 
Jack  forgot  that  he  had  not  the  sea  over  his  own  head 
to  keep  it  cool.  The  brandy  got  into  it  and  did  his  busi- 
ness for  him.  and  Coo  reeled  off  home,  leaving  bis  en- 
tertainer as  dumb  as  a  haddock  on  a  Good  Friday. 

Jack  never  woke  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  he 
was  in  a  sad  way.  "  'Tis  no  use  for  me  thinking  to 
make  that  old  Rapparee  drunk,"  said  Jack,  "  and  how 
in  this  world  can  I  help  the  poor  souls  out  of  the  lob- 
ster pots  1"  After  ruminating  nearly  the  whole  day,  a 
thought  struck  him.  "  I  have  it,"  says  he,  slapping  his 
knee;  "I'll  be  sworn  that  Coo  never  saw  a  drop  of 

Sytten  as  old  as  he  is,  and  that's  the  thing  to  settle  him ! 
h !  then  is  not  it  well  that  Biddy  will  not  be  home 
these  two  days  yet ;  I  can  have  another  twist  at  nim." 

Jack  asked  Coo  again,  and  Coo  laughed  at  him  for 
having  no  better  head,  telling  him,  he'd  never  come  up 
to  his  grandfather. 

"  Well,  but  try  me  again,"  said  Jack,  "  and  Pll  be 
bail  to  dnnk  you  drunk  and  sober,  and  drunk  again." 

"  Any  thing  in  my  power,"  said  Coo,  "  to  oblige 
you." 

At  this  dinner.  Jack  took  care  to  have  bis  own  li- 
quor well  watered,  and  to  give  the  stron^^  brandy  he 
had  to  Coo.  At  last,  says  he,  "  Pray,  siv,  did  you  ever 
drink  any  poteen  1— any  real  mountain  tew  ?" 

"  No^*^  says  Coo ;  "  what's  that,  and  where  does  it 
come  fromi" 

"  Oh,  that's  a  secret,'*  said  Jack,  "  but  it's  the  right 
stufi*— never  believe  me  again,  if  'tis  not  fifty  times  as 
good  as  brandy  or  rum  eimer.  Biddy's  brother  just  sent 
me  a  present  of  a  litde  drop^  in  exchange  for  some  bran- 
dy, and  as  you're  an  old  mend  of  the  family,  I  kept  it 
to  treat  you  with." 

"  Well,  let's  see  what  sort  of  thing  it  is,"  said  Coo- 
mara. 

The  poUtn  was  the  right  sort.  It  was  first  rate,  and 
had  the  real  smack  upon  it.  Coo  was  delightecf ;  he 
drank  and  he  sung,  Bum^  bum  boodU  boo.  over  and 
over  again ;  and  he  laughed  and  he  danced  till  he  fell 
on  the  floor  fast  asleep.  Then  Jack,  who  had  taken 
good  care  to  keep  himself  sober^  snapt  up  the  cocke^l 
bat— ran  off  to  the  rock— leaped  in,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Coo's  habitation.  . 

All  was  still  as  a  church-yard  ^t  midnight — not  a 
Merrow,  old  or  young,  was  there.  In  he  went,  and 
turned  up  the  pots,  but  nothing  did  he  see,  only  he 
heard  a  sort  of  a  little  ^vhisile  or  chirp  as  he  raised 
each  of  them.  At  this  he  was  surprised,  till  he  recol- 
lected what  the  priest  had  often  said,  that  nobody  living 
could  see  the  soul,  no  more  than  they  could  see  the 
wind  or  the  air.  Having  now  done  au,that  he  could 
do  for  them,  he  set  the  pots  as  they  were  before,  and 
sent  a  blessing  after  the  poor  souls,  to  speed  them  on 
their  journey,  wherever  they  were  going.  Jack  now 
beffan  to  think  of  returning ;  he  put  the  hat  on,  as  was 
right,  the  wrong  way  ;  but  when  he  got  out,  he  found 
tlie  water  so  high  over  bis  head,  that  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ever  getting  up  into  it,  now  that  he  had  not  old  Coo- 
mara to  give  .him  a  lift.  He  walked  about  looking  for 
a  ladder,  but  not  one  could  he  find,  and  not  a  rock 
was  there  in  sight.  At  last  he  saw  a  spot  where  the 
sea  hung  rather  lower  than  anywhere  else,  so  he  re- 
solved to  try  there.    Just  as  he  came  to  it,  a  big  cod 
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happened  to  put  down  his  tail.  Jack  made  a  jamp  and 
caught  bold  of  it,  and  the  cod,  ail  in  amazement,  gave 
a  bounce  and  pulled  Jack  up.  The  minute  the  hat 
touched  the  water,  pop  away  Jack  was  wbisked,  and 
up  he  shot  like  a  cork,  dragging  the  poor  cod,  that  he 
forgot  to  Let  go,  up  with  him  tail  foremost.  He  got  to 
the  rock  in  no  time,  and  without  a  moment's  deky  hur- 
ried home,  rejoicing  in  the  good  deed  he  had  done. 
But,  meanwhile,  there  was  fine  work  at  home  :  for  our 
friend  Jack  had  hardly  left  the  house  on  his  soul-freeing 
expedition,  when  back  came  Biddy  from  her  soul-saving 
one  to  the  well.  When  she  entered  the  house,  and  saw 
the  things  lying  thrie-na  heltik  on  the  table  before  her, 

*'  Here's  a  pretty  job !"  said  she—**  that  blackguard 
of  mine — what  ill  luck  I  had  ever  to  marry  him !  he 
has  picked  up  some  vagabond  or  other,  while  I  was 
praying  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  they've  been  drink- 
ing all.  the  jfoteen  that  my  own  brother  gave  him,  and 
ail  the  spints,  to  be  sure,  that  he  was  to  have  sold  to 
his  honor.  Then  hearing  an  outlandish  kind  of  grunt, 
■he  looked  down,  and  saw  Coomara  lying  under  the 
table.  .  **  The  blessed  virgin  help  me,'*  shoute'd  she, 
**  if  he  has  not  made  a  real  beast  of  himself!  Well, 
well,  I've  often  heard  of  a  man  making  a  beast  of  him- 
self with  drink!  Oh  hone— oh  hone— Jack,  honey, 
what  will  I  do  with  yon,  or  what  will  I  do  without  you  1 
How  can  any  decent  woman  think  of  living  with  a 
beast  1 

With  such  like  lamentations,  Biddy  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  was  going,  she  knew  not  where,  when  she 
heard  the  well  known  voice  of  Jack  singing  a  merry 
tune.  Glad  enough  was  Biddy  to  find  him  safe  and 
sound,  and  not  turned  into  a  thing  that  was  neither  fish 
nor  flesh.  Jack  was  obliged  to  tell  her  all,  and  Biddy, 
though  she  had  half  a  miud  to  be  angry  with  him  for 
not  telling  her  before,  owned  that  he  had  done  a  great 
■eryioe  to  the  poor  souls.  Back  they  both  went  most 
lovingly  to  the  house,  and  Jack  wakened  up  Coomara: 
and  perceiving  the  old  fellow  to  be  rather  dull,  he  bia 
him  not  be  cast  down,  for  'twas  many  a  good  man's 
case ;  anfd  said  it  all  came  of  his  not  being  used  to  the 
poiten,  and  recommended  him,  by  way  of  cure,  to 
swallow  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him.  Coo,  however, 
seemed  to  think  he  had  had  quite  enough :  he  got  up, 
quite  out  of  sorts,  and  without  having  the  manners  to 
say  one  word  in  the  way  of  civility,  he  sneaked  oflf  to 
cool  himself  by  a  jaunt  through  the  salt  water. 
^  Coomara  never  missed  the  souls.  He  and  Jack  con- 
tinued the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  no  one,  per- 


haps, ever  equalled  Jack  at  freeing  souls  /rora  purga- 
tory ;  for  he  contrived  fifty  excuses  for  getting  into  the 
house  below  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  old  fellow,  and 


then  turning  up  the  pots  and  letting  out  the  souls.  It 
▼exed  him,  to  be  sure,  that  he  oould  never  see  them ; 
but  as  he  knew  the  thing  to  be  dmpossible,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

Their  intercdurse  continued  for  several  years.  How- 
ever, one  morning,  on  Jack's  throwing  m  a  stone  as 
Qsual.  he  got  no  answer.  He  flung  another,  and  another : 
still  there  was  no  reply.  He  went  away,  and  returned 
the  following  morning,  but  it  wasKo  no  purpose.  As  he 
was  without  the  hat,  he  could  not  go  down  to  see  what 
had  become  of  old  Coo ;  but  his  belief  was  that  the 
old  man,  or  die  old  fish,  or  whatever  he  was,  had  either 
died,  or  had  removed  away  from  that  part  of  the 
country. 
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Thkek  is  nothing  marvellous  in  what  I  am  going  to 
relate  ;  there  is  nothing  eVen  uncommon  in  it.  Want 
and  sickness  are  too  commoii  in  many  stations  of  life, 
to  deserve  more  notice  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the 
most  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  nature.  I  have 
thrown  these  few  notes  together,  because  the  subject  of 
them  was  well  known  to  me  for  many  years.  I  traced 
his  progress  downward,  step  by  step,  until  at  last  he 
reaened  the  excess  of  destitution,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again. 

The  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  low  pantomime 
actor,  and  like  many  people  of  his  class,  an  habitual 
dnmaard-  In  his  better  days,  before  he  had  become 
enfeebled  by  disdpation  and  emaciated  by  dltteaae.  he 
bad  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary,  which,  it  he 
had  been  careful  and  pnideni,  he  might  have  continaed 


to  have  received  some  years— not  many  :  because  these 
men  either  die  early,  or,  by  unnaturally  taxing  their 
bodily  energies,  lose  prematurely  those  physical  powers 
on  which  alone  they  can  depend  for 'subsistence.  His 
besetting  sin  gained  so  fast  upon  him,  however,  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  employ  him  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  really  was  useful  to  the  theatre.  The  public 
house  had  a  fascination  for  him  which  he  could  not 
resist.  Neglected  disease  and  hopeless  poverty  were  as 
certain  to  be  his  portion  as  death  itself,  if  he  persevered 
in  the  same  course  ;  yet  he  did  persevere,  and  the  re- 
sult may  be  guessed.  He  could  obtain  no  engagement, 
and  he  wanted  bread. 

Every  body  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  theatrical 
matters,  knows  what  a  host  of  shabby,  poverty-stricken 
men  bang  about  the  stage  of  a  large  establishment— not 
regularly  engaged  actors^  but  ballet  people,  procession 
men,  tumblers,  and  so  forth,  who  are  taken  on  during 
the  run  of  a  pantomime,  or  an  Easter-pi ece,^  and  are 
then  discharged  umil  the  production  of  some  heavy 
spectacle  occasions  a  new  demand  for  their  services. 
To  this  mode  of  life  the  man  was  compelled  to  resort, 
and  taking  the  chair  every  night,  at  some  low  theatrical 
house,  at  once  put  him  in  ponession  of  a  few  more 
shillings  weekly,  snd  enablea  him  to  pursue  bis  old  pro- 
pensity. Even  this  resource  shortly  failed  him ;  his 
irregularities  were  too  f^ieat  to  admit  of  his  earning  the 
wretched  pittance  he  might  thus  have  procured,  and  he 
was  actually  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation, 
only  procuring  a  trifle  occasionally,  by  borrowing  it  of 
some  old  eompanion,  or  by  obtaining  an  appearance  at 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  minor  theatres;  and 
when  he  did  earn  any  thing,  it  was  spent  in  the  old 
way. 

About  this  time,  and  when  he  had  been  existing  for 
upward  of  a  year  no  one  knew  how,  I  had  a  short 
engagement  at  one  of  the  the  theatres  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water,  and  here  I  saw  this  man,  whom  I  had 
lost  sight  of  for  some  time ;  for  I  had  been  traveling  in 
the  provinces,  and  he  had  been  skulking  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  London.  I  was  dressed  to  leave  the  house, 
and  was  crossing  the  stage  on  my  way  out,  when  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
repulsive  sight  that  met  my  eye  when  I  turned  round. 
He  was  dressed  for  the  pantomime,  in  all  the  absurdity 
of  a  clown's  costume.  The  spectral  figures  in  the 
'*  Dance  of  Death,"  the  most  frightful  shapes  that  the 
ablest  painter  ever  pourtrayed  on  canvas,  never  pre- 
sented an  appearance  half  so  ghastly.  His  bloated  body 
and  shrunken  legST^their  deformity  enhanced  a  hundred 
fold  by  the  fantastic  dress— the  glassy  eyes,  contrasting 
fearfully  with  the  thick  white  paint  with  which  the  face 
was  besmeared;  the  grotesquely  ornamented  head, 
trembling  with  paralysis,  and  the  long  skinny  hands, 
rubbed  with  white  chalk— all  gave  him  a  hideous  ana 
unnatural  appearance,  of  which  no  descfi|)iion  could 
convey  an  adequate  idea,  and,  which,  to  this  day,  I 
shudder  to  think  of.  His  voice  was  hollow  ana  tremu- 
lous, and  he  took  me  aside^  and  in  broken  words 
recounted  a  long  catalogue  of  sickness  and  privatiokis, 
terminating  as  usual,  with  an  urgent  request  for  the  loan 
of  a  trifling  sum  of  money.  I  put  a  few  shillings  in  bis 
hand,  anal  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard  the  roar  of  a 
laughter  which  followed  his  first  tumble  on  to  the  stage. 

A  few  nights  afterward,  a  boy  put  a  dirty  scrap  of 
paper  into  my  hand,  on  which  were  scrawled  a  few 
words  in  r^ncil,  intimating  that  the  man  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  begging  me  after  the  performance,  to  see 
him  at  bis  lodgings  in  some  street— I  forget  th%  name  of 
it  now— at  no  great  distance  from  the  theatre.  I  pro* 
mised  to  comply  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away ;  and, 
after  the  curtam  fell,  sallied  forth  on  my  melancholy 
errand. 

It  was  late— for  I  had  been  playing  in  the  hist  piece— 
and,  as  it  was  a  benefit  night,  the  performance  had 
been  protracted  to  an  unusual  length.  It  was  a  dark» 
cold  night,  with  a  chill  damp  wind,  which  blew  the  rain 
heavily  against  the  windows  and  house  fronts.  Pools 
of  water  had  collected  in  the  narrow  and  little  fre- 
quented streets,  and  as  many  of  the  thinly  scattered  oil 
lamps  had  been  blown  out  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
the  walk  was  not  only  a  comfortless,  but  most  uncer- 
tain one.  I  had  fortunately  taken  the  right  course, 
however,  and  succeeded,  after  a  little  difficulty,  in 
finding  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed— a  coal 
shed,  with  one  story  above  it,  in  the  back  room  of  which 
lay  the  object  of  my  search. 
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A  wretched  looking  woman,  the  man's  wife,  met  me 
on  the  stairs,  and,  telling  me  that  he  had  just  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  doze,  led  me  sofijy  in,  and  placed  a  chair  for 
me  at  the  bedside.  The  eick  man  was  lying  with  his 
face  tamed  toward  the  wall ;  and  as  he  took  no  heed 
of  mv  presence,  I  had  lei^re  to  observe  the  place  in 
which  1  found  .myself. 

He  was  lying  on  an  old  bedstead,  which  turned  up 
during  the  day.  The  tattered  remains  of  a  checked  cur- 
tain was  drawn  round  the  bed's  head,  to  exclude  the 
wind,  which  however  made  its  way  into  the  comfort- 
less roomthrouj^h  the  numerous  chinks  in  the  door,  and 
blew  it  to  and  fro  every  instant.  There  was  a  low  cin- 
der fire  in  a  rusty  unfixed  grate;  and  an  old  three- 
coraered  stained  table,  with  some  medicine  bottles,  a 
broken  glass,  and  few  other  domestic  articles,  was 
drawn  out  before  it.  A  little  child  was  sleeping  on  a 
temporary  bed  which  had  been  made  for  it  on  the  floor, 
and  the  woman  sat  on  a  chair  by  its  side.  There  was 
a  couple  of  shelves,  with  a  few  plates  and  cups  and  sau- 
cers ;  and  a  pair  of  stage  shoes  and  a  couple  of  foils 
hung  beneath  them.  With  the  exception  of  little  heaps 
of  rags  and  bundles  which  had  been  carelessly  thrown 
into  the  comers  of  the  room,  these  were  the  only  things 
m  the  apartment. 

I  had  time  to  note  these  little  particulars,  and  to  mark 
the  heavy  breathing  and  feverish  starting  of  the  sick 
man,  before  he  was  aware  of  my  presence.  In  his  rest- 
less attempts  to  procure  some  easy  resting  place  for  his 
head,  he  tossed  his  hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  it  fell  on 
mine.    He  started  up,  and  stared  eagerly  in  my  face. 

"Mr.  Hutley,  John,»»  said  his  wife;  "Mr.  Hutley, 
that  you  sent  for  to-night,  yoii  know." 

**  Ah  !"  said  the  invalid,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  ;  **  Hutley,  Hutley,  let  me  see."  He  seemed 
to  collect  his  thoughts  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
grasping  me  tightly  by  the  wrist,  said,  "  Don't  leave  me 
—don't  leave  me,  old  fellow.  She'll  murder  me,  I 
know  she  will." 

"Has  he  been  long  sol"  said  I,  addressing  bis  weep- 
ing wife. 

"  Since  yesterday  night,"  she  replied,  "  John,  John, 
don*t  you  know  me  V* 

"  Don't  let  her  come  near  me,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
shudder,  as  she  stooped  over  him.  "  Drive  her  away ; 
I  can't  Dear  her  near  me."  He  stared  wildly  at  her. 
with  a  look  of  deadly  apprehension,  and  then  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "  I  beat  her,  Jem ;  I  beat  her,  Jem ;  I  beat 
her  yesterday,  and  many  times  before.  I  have  starved 
her,  and  the  boy  too ;  and  now  I  am  weak  and  help- 
less, Jem ,  she'll  murder  me  for  it ;  I  know  she  will.  If 
you  had  seen  her  cry,  as  I  have,  yciu'd  know  it  too. 
Keep  her  off "  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  sunk  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

I  knew  but  too  well  what  all  this  meant.  If  I  could 
have  entertained  any  doubt  of  it  for  one  instant,  one 
glance  at  the  woman's  pale  face  and  wasted  form  would 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  real  state  of  ^e  case. 
•*  You  had  better  stand  aside,"  said  I  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture. "  You  can  do  him  no  good.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
calmer,  if  he  does  not  see  you."  She  retired  out  of  the 
man's  sight.  He  opened  his  eyes,  after  a  few  seconds, 
and  looked  anxiously  round. 

"  Is  she  gone,"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  I ;  "  she  shall  not  hurt  you." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jem  "  said  the  man  in  a  low 
voice,  she  does  hurt  me.  "  There's  something  in  her 
eyes  wakes  such  a  dreadful  fear  in  my  heart  that  it 
drives  me  mad.  All  last  night  her  large  staring  eyes 
and  pale  face  were  close  to  mine ;  wherever  1  turned 
they  turned ;  and  whenever  I  started  from  my  sleep,  she 
was  at  the  bedside  looking  at  me."  He  drew  me 
closer  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  deep  alarmed  whisper — 
**  Jem,  she  must  be  an  evil  spirit— a  devil !  Hush !  I 
know  she  is.  If  she  had  been  a  woman  she  would 
have  died  long  ago.  No  woman  could  have  borne  what 
she  has." 


in  which  the  mind  wanders  uneasily  from  scene  to 
scene,  and  from  place  to  place,  without  the  control  of 
reason,  but  still  without  being  able  to  divest  itself  of  aa 
indescribable  scene  of  present  suffering.  Finding  from 
his  incoherent  wandenng  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
knowing  that  in  all  probability  the  fever  would  not 
grow  immediately  worse,  I  lefl  him,  promising  his 
miserable  wife  that  I  would  repeat  my  visit  next 
evening,  and  ifnecesnry,  sit  up  with  the  patient  during 
the  night. 

I  kept  my  pomise.  The  last  four- and  twenty  hours 
had  produced  a  frightful  alteration  The  eyes,  though 
deeply  sunk  and  heavy,  shone  with  a  lustre  frightful  to 
behold.  The  lips  were  parted  and  cracked  in  many 
places :  the  dry  hard  skin  glowed  with  a  burning  heal, 
and  there  was  an  Almost  unearthly  air  of  wild  anxiety 
in  the  man's  face,  indicating  eVen  more  stron|^ly  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.    The  fever  was  at  its  height. 

I  took  the  seat  I  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and 
there  I  sat  for  hours,  listening  to  the  sounds  which  most 
strike  deep  to  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  among 
human  beings— the  awful  ravings  of  a  dying  roan. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  the  medical  attendant's 
opinion.  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  him :  I  was 
sitting  by  his  death  bed.  I  saw  the  wasted  Umbs, 
which  had  been  distorted  for  the  amusement  of  a 
boisterous  gallery,,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  a 
buming  fever— I  heard  the  clown's  shrill  laugh,  blend- 
ing with  the  low  murmurings  of  the  dying  man. 

It  is  a  touching  thing  to  hear  the  mind  reverting  to  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  pursuits  of  health,  when  the 
body  lies  before  you  weak  and  helpless;  but  when  those 
occupations  are  of  a  character  the  most  strongly 
opposed  to  anv  thing  we  assoctiite  with  $rave  and 
solemn  ideas,  the  impression  produced  is  infinitely  more 
powerful.  The  theatre,  and  the  public  house,  were  the 
chief  themes  of  the  wretched  man's  wanderings.  It 
was  evening,  be  fancied  he  had  a  part  to  play  that  night, 
it  was  late,  and  he  must  leave  home  instantly,  why 
did  they  hold  him,  and  prevent  his  going  so  be  should 
lose  his  money— he  must  go  No !  they  would  not  let 
him.  He  did  his  ffice  in  his  buming  hands,  and  feebhr 
bemoaned  his  own  weakness,  ana  the  cruelty  of  his 
persecutors.  A  short  pause,  and  he  shouted  out  a  few 
doffgrel  rhymes— the  last  he  had  ever  learned.  He  rose 
in  oed,  drew  up  his  withered  limbs,  and  rolled  about  in 
uncouth  positions;  he  was  acting— he  was  at  the  thea- 
tre. A  minute's  silence,  and  he  murmured  the  burden 
of  some  roaring  song.  He  had  reached  the  old  house 
at  last— how  hot  the  room  was.  He  bad  been  ill,  very 
ill ;  but  he  was  well  now,  and  happy.  FiH  up  his  glass. 
Who  was  it  that  dashed  it  from  his  lips  1  It  was  the 
same  persecutor  that  had  followed  him  before.  He  fell 
back  upon  his  pillow,  and  moaned  aloud.  A  riiort 
period  of  obUvion,  and  he  was  wandering  through  a 
tedious  maze  of  low  arched  rooms— so  low,  sometimes, 
that  he  must  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  make 
his  way  along— it  was  close  and  dark,  and  every  way 
he  turned,  some  obstacle  impeded  bis  progress.  There 
were  insects  too ;  hideous  crawling  things,  with  .eyes 
that  stared  upon  him,  and  filled  the  very  air  around  s 
glistening  horribly  amid  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  alive  with  reptiles— the  vaalt 
expanded  to  an  enormous  size— frightful  figures  ffitied 
to  and  fro— and  the  faces  of  men  he  knew,  rendered  hi- 
deous by  gibing  and  mouthing,  peered  out  from  among 
them ;  they  were  searing  him  with  heated  irons,  and 
binding  his  head  with  cords  till  the  blood  started ;  and 
he  struggled  madly  for  life. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  those  paroxysms,  when  I  had 
with  great  difficulty  held  him  down  in  his  bed,  he  sank 
into  what  apoearcd  to  be  a  slumber.  Overpowered  with 
watching  and  exertion,  I  had  closed  my  eyes  for  a.  few 
minuted,  when  I  feh  a  violent  clutch  on  my  shoulder. 
I  awoke  instantly.  He  raised  himself  up,  so  as  to  seat 
himself  in  bed— a  dreadful  change  had  come  over  his 
face,  but  consciousness  had  returned,  for  he  evidentlv 
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^  was  a  rattliuK  noiae  in  the  throat — a  glare  of  the  eye — 
a  short  stiilea  groan— and  he  fell  back— dead  I 


COUNT  JULIAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

BT  WASHDfOTOIf  IKVINO.. 

Every  thing  for  a  time  prospered  with  Count  Jalian. 
He  had  gratified  his  vengeance :  he  had  been  success- 
ful in  his  treaaoiK  and  bad  acquired  countless  riches 
from  the  ruin  of  hb  country.  But  it  is  not  outward 
success  that  constitutes  prosperity.  The  tree  flourishes 
with  fruit  and  foliage  while  blasted  and  withering  at  the 
heart.  Wherever  he  went.  Count  Julian  reaa  haired 
in  every  eye.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  he  had 
taken  but  justifiable  vengeance :  he  felt  that  no  personal 
wrong  can  justify  the  crime  of  treason  to  one's  country. 

For  a  time,-  he  sought  in  luxurious  indulgence  to 
soothe  or  forget  the  miseries  of  the  mind.  He  assembled 
round  him  every  pleasure  and  gratiocatian  that  bound- 
less wealth  could  ^nrchasie.  but  all  in  vain.  He  bad  no 
relish  for  the  dainties  of  his  board:  music  had  no 
charm  wherewith  lo  lull  his  soul,  and  remorse  drove 
slumber  f«om  his  pillow.  He  sent  to  Cueta  for  his 
wife  Frandina,  his  daughter  Florinda,  and  his  youthful 
son  Alarbot ;  hoping  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  find 
that  sympathy  and  kindness  which  he  could  no  longer 
find  in  the  world.  Their  presence,  however,  brought 
him  no  alleviation.  Florindfa,  the  daughter  of  his  heart, 
for  whose  sake  he  had  undertaken  such  signal  vengeance, 
was  sinking  a  victim  to  its  efiecta.  Wherever  she 
went,  she  found  herself  a  bye-word  of  shame  and 
reproach.  The  outrage  she  had  suffered  was  imputed 
to  her  as  wantonness,  and  her  calamity  was  magnified 
into  a  crime.  The  Christians  never  mentioned  her 
name  without  a  curse,  and  the  Moslems,  the  gainer  by 
her  misfortune,  spake  of  her  only'by  the  appellation  of 
Cava,  the  vilest  epithet  they  could  apply  to  woman. 

But  the  opprobrium  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  the 
upbraiding  of  her  own  heart.  She  charged  herself  with 
ail  the  miseries. of  these  disastrous  wars;  the  deaths  of 
BO  many  gallant  cavaliers :  the  conquest  and  perdition  of 
her  country.  The  anguish  of  her  mind  preyed  upon  the 
beauty  of  her  person.  Her  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in 
its  expression,  became  wild  and  haggard;  her  cheek 
loet  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow  and  pallid,  and  at 
times  there  was  desperation  in  her  words.  When  her 
father  sought  to  embrace  her,  she  withdrew  with  shud- 
dering from  his  arms,  for  she  thought  of  his  treason  and 
the  ruin  it  had  brought  upon  Spain.  Her  wretchedness 
increased  after  her  return  to  her  native  country,  until  it 
rose  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy. 

One  day  when  &he  was  walking  with  her  parents  in 
the  garden  of  their  palace,  she  entered  a  tower,  and, 
having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the  battlements. 
From  thence  she  called  to  them  in  piercing  accents,  ex- 
pressive of  her  insupportable  anguish  and  desperate  de- 
termination. "  Let  this  city,"  said  she,  •  be  henceforth 
called  Malacca,  in  the  memorial  of  the  xtioet  wretched 
of  woman,  who  therein  put  an  end  to  her  days.*'  So 
say  ins  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  tower  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  city,  adds  the  ancient 
chronicler,  received  the  name  thus  given  to  it,  though 
afterward  softened  to  Malaga,  which  it  still  retains  in 
memory  of  the  tragical  end  of  Florinda. 

The  Countess  Frandina  abandoned  this  scene  of  woe, 
and  returned  to  Cueta,  accompanied  by  her  infant  son. 
8he  took  with  her  the  remains  of  ner  unfortunate 
dai^ter,  and  gave  them  honorable  sepulture  in  a  mau- 
Boleum  of  the  chapel  belonging  tp  the  citadel.  Count 
Jalian  departed  for  Carthagena,  where  he  remained 
plunged  in  horror  at  this  doleful  event. 

About  this  time,  the  cruel  Suleiman,  having  destroyed 
the  family  of  Muza,  had  sent  an  Arab  general,  named 
A  labor,  to  succeed  Abdalasis  as  emir  or  governor  of 
Spain.  The  new  emir  was  of  a  cruel  andf  suspicious 
nature,  and  commenced  his  sway  with  a  stem  severity, 
that  soon  made  those  under  his  command  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  easy  rule  of  Abdalasis.  He  regarded 
with  an  eye  of  distrust  the  renegade  Christians  who  had 
aided  in  tbe  conquest,  and  who  Dore  arms  in  the  service 
of  the  Moslems :  but  his  deepest  suspicions  fell  upon 
Connt  Jalian.  '^He  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  own 
countrymen,'*  said  he,  "  how  can  wc  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  prove  traitor  to  U3  V  . 

A  sudden  insurrection  ofthe  Christians  who  had  taken 
ftiust  in  the  Aitttrian  mountains,  qoickened  his  aospi- 


cions  and  inspired  him  with  fears  of  some  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  his  power.  In  the  height  of  his 
imxiety  he  bethought  him  of  an  Arabian  sa^e,  named 
Yoza,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Afi-ica.  This 
son  of  science  was  withered  in  form,  and  looked  as  if 
he  had  outlived  the  usual  term  of  mortal  life.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  travels  in  the  east,  he  had  col- 
lected the  knowledge  and  experience  of  sages ;  being 
skilled  in  astrology,  and,  it  is  said,  in  necromancy,  and 
possessing  the  marvellous  gift  of  prophecy  or  divination. 
To  this  expounder  of  mysteries  Alahor  applied  td  leam 
whether  any  secret  treason  menaced  his  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention,  and 
overwhelming  brow,  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspicions 
of  the  emir,  then  shut  himself  up  to  consuh  his  books 
and  commune  with  those  superaatural  intelligences 
subservient  to  his  wisdom.  At  an  appointed  hour  the 
emir  sought  him  in  his  cell.  It  Was  filled  with  the  smoke 
of  perfumes;  squares  and  circles  and  various  diagrams 
were  descried  upon  the  floor^  and  the  astrologer  was 
poring  over  a  scroll  of  parchment,  covered  with  caba- 
listic characters.  He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy 
and  sinister  aspect ;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fear- 
ful portents  in  the  heavens,  and  to  have  bad  strange 
dreams  and  mystic  visions. 

"  O  emir,"  said  he,  "  be  on  your  guard !  treason  is 
around  vou  and  in  your  path :  vour  life  is  in  peril.  Be- 
ware otCount  Julian  and  his  family." 

"Enough,"  said  the  emir.  "Thev  shall  all  die! 
Parents  and  children— all  shall  die '."  • 

He  forthwith  sent  a  stimmons  to  Connt  Julian  to 
attend  him  to  Cordova.  The  messenger  found  him 
plungrd  into  affliction  for  the  recent  death  of  his 
daughter.  The  count  excused  himself,  on  account  of 
this  misfortune,  from  obeying  the  comman<^s  of  the 
emir  in  person,  but  sent  several  of  -  his  adherents.  His 
hesitation,  and  tbe  circumstance  of  his  having  sent  his 
family  across  the  straits  to  Africa,  were  construed  by 
the  jealous  mind  of  the  emir  into  proofs  of  guilt.  He 
no  longer  doubted  his  being  concerned*  in  the  recent 
insurrections,  and  that  be  had  sent  his  family  away, 
preparatory  to  an  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to  subvert 
the  Moslem  domination.  lii  his  fury  he  put  to  death 
Riseburto  and  Evan,  the  nephews  of  Bishop  Opas,  and 
sons  of  the  former  king,  Witaza,  suspecting  them 
of  taking  part  in  the  (reason  Thus  did  -they  expiate 
their  treachery  to  their  country  in  the  fatal  battle  of  the 
Guadalete.  *        , 

Alahor  next  hastened  to  Carthagena  to  seize  upon 
Count  Julian.  So  rapid  were  his  movements  that  the 
count  had  barely  time  to  escape  with  fifteen  cavaliers, 
with  whom  he  took  refuge  in  the  strong  castle'  of  Mar< 
cuellb,  among  the  mountains  of  Arragon.  The  emir, 
enraged  to  be  disappointed  of  his  prey>  embarked  at 
Carthagena  and  crossed  the  straits  to  Ceuta,  to  make 
captives  of  the  Countess  Frandina  and  her  sun. 

Now  so  it  happened,  that  the  countess  Frandina  was 
seated  late  at  night  in  her  chamber  in  the  citadel  of 
Cueta,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  rock,  overlooking  the 
sea. '  She  was  reyolving  in  gloomy  thought  the  late  dis- 
asters of  her  family,  when  she  heard  a  mournful  noise 
like  that  of  the  sea  breeze  moaning  about  the  castle 
walls.  Rai;}ing  her  eyes,  she  beheld  her  brother,  the 
Bishop  Opas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber.  She 
advanced  to  embrace  bim^  but  he  forbade  her  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  she  observed  that  he  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  that  his  eyes  glared  as  with  lambent 
flames. 

**  Touch  me  not,  sister,*'  said  he,  with  a  mournful 
voice,  "  lest  thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which  rages 
within  me.  Guard  well  thy  son,  for  blood  hounds  afe 
upon  his  track.  His  innocence  might  have  secured  him 
the  protection  of  heaven,  but  our  crimes  have  involved 
him  in  our  common  ruin."  He  ceased  to  speak  and 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  His  coming  and  going  were 
alike  without  noise,  and  the  door  of  the  chamber 
remained  fast  bolted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  arrived  with 
tidings  that  the  Bishop  Opas  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  battle  by  the  insurgent  Christians  ofthe  Astunas,  and 
had  died  in  fetters  in  a  tower  of  the  mountains^  The 
same  messenger  brought  word  that  the  Emir  Alahor  had 
put  to  death  several  ofthe  friends  of  Count  Julian ;  had 
obliged  him  to  fiy  for  his  life  to  a  castle  in  Arragon, 
and  was  embarking  with  a  formidable  force  for  Cueta. 

The  countess  Frandina,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
was  of  courageous  heart,  and  danger  made  her  despe- 
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rate.  There  were  fifty  Moorish  soldiers  in  the  garrison ; 
she  feared  that  they  would  prpve  treacherous,  and  take 
part  with  their  own  countrym(*n.  Summoning  her  offi- 
cers, therefore,  she  informed  them  of  their  danger,  com- 
manded them  to  put  those  Moore  to  death.  The  guard 
lallied  forth  to  obey  her  orders.  Thirty-five  of  the  Moors 
were  in  the  great  square,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when 
they  were  severally  singled, out  by  th^ir  executioners, 
ana  at  a  concerted  sigoal,  killed  on  the  spot.  .  The  re- 
maining fifteen  topk  refuge  in  a  tower.  They  saw  the 
armada  of  the  emir  at  a  distance,-  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hold  out  until  his  arrivah  The  soldiers  of  the  count- 
ess saw  it  also,  and  made  extraordinary  efibrts  to  destroy 
these  internal  enemies  before  they  soould  be  attacked 
from  without.  They  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm 
the  tower,  but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  severe  joss. 
They  then  undermined  it,  supporting  its  foundations  by 
stanchions  of  wood.  To  these  they  set  fire,  and  with- 
drew to  a  distance,  keeping  up  a  constant  shower  of  mis- 
siles to  prevent  the  Moors  from  sallying  forth  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  The  stanchions  were  rapidlv  consu- 
med, apd  when  they  gave  way  the  tower  fell  to  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  Moors  were  crushed  among  the 
ruins ;  others  were  flung  to  a  disunce  and  dashed  among 
the  rocks;  those  who  survived  were  put  to  thesword. 

The  fleet  of  the  emir  arrived  aboqt  the  hour  of  ves- 
pers. He  landed,  but  found  the  gates  cloaed  against  him. 
The  countess  herself  spoke  to  him  from  a  tower,  and  set 
him  at  defiance.  The  emir  immediatelv  laid  seige  to 
the  city.  He  consulted  the  astrologer  ¥ uza,  who  told 
him  that,  for«even  days  his  star  would  have  the  ascen- 
dant over  that  of  the  youth  Alarbot,  but  after  that  time 
the  youth  would  be  safe  from  his  power,  and  would  ef- 
fect Vis  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  at  lenkth  carried  if  by  storm.  The 
countess  took  refuge  with  her  forces  in  the  -ciudel  and 
made  deqperate  defence,  but  the  walls  were  sapped  and 
mined,  and  she  saw  that  all  resistance  would  soon  be 
unavailing.  Her  only  thoughts  now  were  to  conceal  her 
child.  "Surety,"  said  she,  '^they  will  not  think  of 
seeking  him  among  the  dead."  She  led  him  therefore 
into  the  dark  and  dismal  chapel.  '*  Thou  art  not  afraid 
to  be  alone  in  this  darkness  my  child,"  said  she. 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  the  boy.**  darkness  gives  si- 
lence and  sleep."  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb  of 
Florinda.  *'  Fearest  thou  the  dead,  my  child  1"  "  No 
mother,  the  dead  can  do  no  harm,  and  what  should  I 
fear  from  my  sister  1" 

The  countess  opened  the  sepulchre.  '*  Listen  my 
son,"  said  she.  "  There  are  fierce  and  cruel  people  who 
have  come  hither  to  murder  thee.    Stay  here  m  com- 

f^any  with  thy  sister,  and  be  auiet  as  thou  dost  value  thy 
ife  ?**  The  Dov,  who  was  of  a  courageous  nature,  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  remained  there  all  that  day,  and 
the  next  night,  and  the  next  day  until  the  third  hour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were  sap- 
ped, the  troops  of  the  emir  poured  in. at  the  breach,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  The 
countess  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  .before  the 
emir.  She  appeared  m  his  presence  with  a  haughty  de- 
meanor, as  if  she  had  been  a  queen  receiving  homage ; 
but  when  he  demanded  her  son,  she  faltered,  and  turn- 
ed pale,  and  replied,  **  My  son  is  with  the  dead." 

**  Countess,"  said  the  emir, "  lam  not  to  be  deceived ; 
tell  me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy,  or  tenures 
shall  wring  from  vou  the  secret." 

"  Emir,"  replied  the  countess,  "  may  the  greatest  tor- 
ments be  my  portion,  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  what  I 
speak  be  not  the  truth.  My  darling  child  Ues  buried 
with  the  dead." 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  her 
words ;  but  the  withered  astrologer  Yuza,  who  stood  by 
his  side  regarding  the  countess  from  beneath  his  busheH 
eyebrows,  perceived  trouble  in  her  countenance  and 
^  aquivocation  in  iier  words.  *'  Leave  this  to  me,"  whis- 
pered  he  to  Alahor,  **  I  will  produce  the  child." 

He  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  he  obliged  the  countess  to  be  always  present. 
When  they  came  to  the  chapel,  her  cheek  turned  pale 
and  her  lip  quivered.  "  This,"  said  the  subtle  astrolo- 
ger, *'  is  the  place  of  concealment !" 

The  searcn  throughout  the  chapel,  however,  was 
equally  vain,  and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  depart,  when 
Yuza  remarked  a  slight  f^leam  of  joy  in  the  eye  of  the 
countess.  "  We  are  leaving  our  pity  behind,"  thought 
he,  **  the  coonteas  is  exulting." 


He  now  called  to  mind  the  words  of  her  assevera- 
tion,  that  her  child  was  with  the  dead.  Turning  sud- 
denly toward  the  soldiera  he  ordered  them  to  search 
the  Rwulchres.  '*  If  you  find  him  hot,"  said  he,  "  draw 
forth  the  bones  of  that  wanton,  Cava,  that  they  may  be 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds." 

The  soldiers  searched  among  the  tombs,  and  found 
that  of  Florinda  pertly  open.  Within  lay  the  boy  in  the 
sound  sleep  of  childhood,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  took 
him  gently  in  his  arms  to  bear  him  to  the  emir. 

When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  disco* 
vered,  she  rushed  into  the  presence  of  AIahor«  and  for- 
getting aU  her  pride,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  be- 
fore him. 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  cried  she.  in  piercing  accents, 
"  mercy  on  my  son— my  only  child !  O  emir !  listen  to 
a  mother's  prayers,  and  my  lips  shall  kiss  thy  feet.  As 
thou  art  merciful  to  him,  so  may  the  most  high  God 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heap  bJessings  on  thy  head." 

*'  Bear  that  frantic  woman  nence,"  said  the  emir, 
"  but  ffuard  her  well." 

*'The  countess  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiery 
without  reffard  to  her  stru^les  and  her  cries,  and  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  of  the  citadel.  , 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He  had 
been  awakened  by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fearles^y  on 
the  stem  countenances  of  the  soldiers.  Had  the  heart 
of  the  emir  been  capable  of  pity,  it  would  have  been 
touched  by  the  tender  youth  and  innocent  beauty  of 
the  child;  but  his  heart  was  as  the  nether  mill-stone, 
and  he  was  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
family  of  Julian.  Calling  to  him  the  astrologer,  he 
^ve  the  child  into  his  charge,  with  a  secret  command. 
The  withered  son  of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  up  the  winding  staircase  of  a  tower. 
When  they  reached  the  summit,  Yuza  placed  him  on 
the  battlements 

"  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  raid  he,  "there  is  no 
danger."  "Father,  I  fear  not.V  said  the  undaunted 
boy,  "  yet  it  is  a  wondrous  heignt !" 

The  child  looked  around  with  delighted  eyes.  The 
breeze  blew  his  curting  locks  from  about  his  face,  and 
his  cheeks  glowed  at  the  boundless  prospect ;  for  the 
tower  was  jraised  on  that  lofty  promontory  on  which 
Hercules  founded  one  of  his  pillars.  The  surges  of-tbe 
sea  were  heard  far  below,  beating  upon  the  rocks,  the 
sea-gull  screamed  and  wheeled  about  the  foundations 
of  the  tower,  and  the  sails  of  lofty  oarraccas  were  as 
specks  on  the  deep. 

"  Dost  thou  know  yonder  land  beyond  the  blue  wa- 
ter V^  said  Yuza. 

"  It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  it  is  the  land  of  my 
father  and  my  mother." 

"Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  bless  it,  my 
child,"  said  the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  hi^  hold  of  the  walL  and,  as  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  the  ajted  son  of  Ishmael,  ex- 
erting all  the  iirength  of  his  withered  limbs,  suddenly 
pushed  him  over  the  battlements.  He  fell  headlong 
from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and  not  a  bone  of  his 
tender  frame  but  was  crushed  upon  the  rocks  beneath. 

Alahor  came  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stairs. 

"  Is  the  boy  safe  V*  cried  he. 

"  He  is  safe,"  replied  Yuza ;  "  come  and  behold  the 
truth  with  thine  own  eyes.'* 

The  emir  ascended  the  tower,  and  looked  over  the 
battlements,  and  beheld  the  body  of  the  child,  a  shape- 
less mass,  on  the  rocks  far  below,  and  the  sea-gulb 
hovering  about  it,  and  be  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  which  was  done. 

On  the  following,  the  countess  was  led  forth  from  her 
dungeon  into  the  public  square.  She  knew  of  the  death 
of  her  child,  and  that  her  owb  death  was  at  hand ;  but 
she  neither  wept  nor  supplicated.  Her  hair  was  di- 
shevelled, her  eyes  were  haggard  with  watching,  and 
her  cheek  was  as  the  monumental  stone,  but  there  were 
the  remains  of  commanding  beauty  in  her  countenance, 
and  the  majesty  of  her  presence  awed  even  the  rabble 
into  respect. 

A  multitude  of  Christian  prisoners  were  then  brought 
forth;  and  Alahor  cried  out— "Behold  the  wile  of 
Count  Julian ;  behold  one  of  that  traitorous  family  which 
has  brought  ruin  upon  yourselves  and  upon  your  coun- 
try." And  he  orderedf  that  they  should  stone  her  to 
death.  But  the  Christians  drew  back  with  horror  from 
the  deed,  and  said—"  In  the  hand  of  God  is  vengeance, 
let  not  her  blood  be  upon  our  heads."    Upon  this  th« 
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emir  swore  with  horrid  imprecatiooe  that  whoerer  of 
the  captives  refused  should  himself  be  stoned  to  death. 
So  the  cruel  order  was  executed,  and  the  Countess 
Frandiaa  peri-hed  bv  the  hands  of  her  countrymen.  Ha-  < 
ring  thus  accom,>lisned  this  barbarous  errand,  the  emir 
embarked  for  Spain,  and  ordered  the  citadel  of  Ceuta 
to  be  set  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  straights  at  night  by 
the  light  of  its  towering  flam<b. 

The  death  of  Count  Julian,  which  took  place  not  long 
afler,  closed  the  tragic  story  of  his  family.  How  he 
died,  remains  involved  in  doubt.  Some  assert  that  the 
cruel  Alahor  pursued  him  to  his  retreat  among  the  moun- 
tains, and,  having  taken  him  prisoner,  beheaded  him : 
others  that  the  Moors  confined  him  in. a  dungeon,  ana 
put  an  end  to  his  life  with  lingering  torments ;  while 
others  affirm  that  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Majrcuello, 
near  Huesca,  in  Arrafon,  in  which  he  took  refuge,  fell 
on  him  and  crushed  him  to  pieces.  All  agree  that  his 
kiter  end  was  miserable  in  tiie  extreme,  and  his  death 
violent.  The  curse  of  heaven,  which  had  thus  pursued 
him  to  the  grave,  was  extended  to  the  very  place  which 
had  given  him  shelter :  for  we  are  told  that  the  cattle 
is  no  longer  inhabited  on  account  of  the  strange  and 
horrible  noises  that  are  heard  in  it ;  and  that  visions  of 
armed  men  are  seen  above  it  in  the  air ;  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  troubled  spirits  of  the  apostate  Christians 
who  favored  the  cause  of  the  traitor. 

In  after  times  a  stone  sepulchre  was  shown,  outside 
of  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  as  the  tomb  of  Count  Julian  : 
but  the  traveler  and  the  pilgrim  avoided  it,  or  bestowea 
upon  it  a  malediction;  and  the  name  of  Julian  has  re- 
mained a  bye- word  and  a  scorn  in  the  land  for  the  warn- 
ing of  all  generations.  Such  ever  be  the  lot  of  him  who 
betrays  hia  country. 
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BT  LOUISA,  H.   HEOnfA. 


FiArcsly  the  ivory  conrteripringt  around — 
Chock  the  deep  vale«— and  check !  the  hills  resound ; 
The  ebon  monarch  sees  his  certaio  fate. 
And  yields  his  throne  to  ruin  and  checkmate. 

•  ««»«««« 

A  double  congnest,  Delia,  bast  thou  won, 
Inspired  by  Mars  and  Venus' powerful  son  ; 
Lo !  on  the  board  one  fallen  victim  dial, 
And  in  my  heart  a  sorer  oonquest  lies. 

PMlUiUr't  Gmme  of  CAstt. 

'*  What !  not  dressed  vet,  Florence  V*  exclaimed  Julia 
De  Gher,  as  she  entered  her  sister^s  boudoir,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Madame  Elite's  conversazoine,  that  re-tmum  of 
all  the  talent  and  e$prit  in  Boston—**  not  yet  dressed, 
and  it  wants  but  a  quarter  of  ten— Florence,  are  you 
dreaming  over  that  old  musty  tome  1" 

**  Something  of  that  kind,  I  confess,*'  said  Florence, 
as  with  a  quiet  smile  she  laid  aside  the  volume — "  a 
quarter  to  ten  o'clock !  in  sooth^  it  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  prepare  for  dreaming  m  good  earnest,. than  go 
abroad  at  this  hour;  but  possess  yourself  in  patience. 
Julia,  for  ten  minutes,  and  my  toilette  will  be  made." 

'*  Is  it  possible  you  had  forgotten  that  to-night  was  the 
conversazione  V* 

'*  I  own  the  soft  impeachment,'*,  replied  Florence, 
laughing. 

**  Good  heavens!  how  singular!  why,  I  have  thought 
of  little  else  for  a  week  ;  all  the  literati  will  be  there— 
we  shall  see  the  author  of  Lord  Irou*s  daughter,  and 
nmnbers  of  distinguished  foreigners,  she  whom  they 
call  the  English  GuicciolL  is,  I  know,  invited,  and  Fran- 
cis ClelanoL  too !  oh,  Florence,  I  nave  set  my  heart 

on .    But  mercy  of  heavens,  Florence."  (quoth  the 

loquacious  young  lady,  interrupting  herself)  *\it  is  not 
credible  that  yon  are  gbing  to  the  conversazoine,  that 
figure  r* 

**  Why  noti"  said  her  sister,  who  had  turned  aside 
while  Julia  was  enumerating  the  guests.  '*  What's  the 
matter  with  my  figure  V* 

**  The  matter !  amiable  simplicity,  how  charming  is 
yimt  naivete :  the  matter  \-^vai  please  to  look  at  me  !'* 

So  saying,  Julia  drew  up  her  stately  form  opposite  the 
Cheval  glass,  and  Florence  followed  her  ezainple.  The 
eider  sister  was  attired  in  black  satin,  whoaeraveo  gloss 
made  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  skin  the  more  striking— 
a  deep  French  blonde  shadowed,  yet  not  concealed  the 
rooncted  shoulder,  and  scarcely  veiled  the  mookbd  bo- 


som, which  beat  with  anticipated  triumph— her  rich  au- 
burn hair,  possessing  that  peculiar  golden  tinge,  so  seldom 
seen  but  on  the  feathers  of  the  pheasant^  was  arrayed 
with  leaves  and  buds  of  the  rose  jeranium,  the  deep 
tinge  of  the  flower  being  the  only  color  about  her  dress, 
and  the  one  uncovered  hand  blazed  with  brilliantE— 
gages  d^amowr  and  d*amittt,  perhaps,  for  alas !  gentle 
reader,  the  peerless  Julia  was  a  sad  ccKjuette.  Florence, 
whose  charms  of  perron  were  much  mferior,  had  hasti- 
ly donned  a  robe  of  virgin  white,  ana  the  purity  of  the 
muslin  was  not  freer  from  spot  or  stain  than  the  guile- 
less heart  which  beat  beneath  the  bosom  it  covered 
with  so  maidenly  a  modesty.  Her  dark  hair  was  plainly 
parted  over  her  intellectual  brow,  and  a  string  of  orien- 
tal pearb  confined  its  luxuriance — at  that  hour,  Florence 
De  Gehr  mitht  have  stood  for  a  portrait  of  innocence, 
and  ne'er  belied  the  painter's  skill.  "  My  dear  sisterj** 
she  said  mildly,  "  it  is  not  dress  that  makes  the  difie- 
rence  between  us :  Nature  has  been  before*hand  with 
her^  and  I  fear  Art  would  rather  agravate  than  repahr  her 
deficiencies.    Come,  shall  we  goV*  t 

"  Oh  !  you  are  too  modest,  Florence — has  this  book 
taught  you  so  much  diffidence!  What  is  iti  The 
Game  of  Chess— ha !  well,  I  shall  play  a  more  skilful 
game  than  ever  Chess  taught,  it  ehall  be  for  Francis  Cle- 
land's  heart,  for  I  am  resolved  to  conquer  it !  Come  '.»» 
Julia's  foot  was  on  the  carriage  step  as  she  spoke,  for 
she  alwa}'s  preferred  l^earing  herself  talk  to  receiving 
answers,  so  she  heardnot  the  low  sigh,  and  marked  not 
the  crimson  blush  which  her  last  words  had  called  forth. 
The  sisters  were  the  orphan  children  of  a  German,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  residing  in  America ; 
thev  had  but  little  fortune,  but  so  great  was  the  beauty 
ana  accomplishments  of  Julis,  so  sweet  the  manners  of 
her  sister,  that  their  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
society  in  which  they  mixed.  One  surpassing  skill 
they  equally  possessed— the  knowledge  of  Chess  to  so 
great  and  scientific  a  degree,  that  neither  had  as  yet  met 
her  equal.  A  few  years  aco  chess  was  not  so  common 
an  appendage  to  centre  tables  as  now,  and,  even  now,  to 
meet  a  player  of  extreme  skill,  especially  in  a  female,  is 
of  rare  occurrence — both  sisters  could  play  the  game 
without  seeing  the  board,  and  either,  undertake  three 
antagonists  at  once,  of  an  ordinary  knowledge  in  Chess. 
Of  course,  the  voung  ladies  were  not  without  admirers, 
but  the  most  desired  of  both  wAs  Francis  Cleland— of 
JaHa,  because  hia  person,  fortune  and  standing,  were  all 
excellent— of  the  gentler  Florence,  because  ahe  had 
learned  to  love  him.  The  sisters  were  aware  of  this 
tacit  rivalry— and  both  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  the  ekier  was -secure  in  her  own  charms, 
the  vounger  too  diffident  to  hope  herself  worthy  of  Cle- 
lana,  even  if  the  beautiful  Julia  were  not  her  rival.  On 
their  arrival  to  the  favored  Temple  of  the  Arts  and  Gra- 
ces, they  met  indeed  all  whose  learning  or  wit  could  in- 
struct and  enliven  conversation — here  they  heard  the 
auaint  remark  and  the  witty  retort,  the  lively  attack,  and 
[le  Parthean-like  defence,  which  nits  hardest  in  flight — 
here  the  song  and  the  verse,  the  recital  and  the  anec- 
dote, joined  to  make  the  sands  of  Time  like  diamond 
dnst,^  sparkle  as  they  past  the  magic  glass.  Cleland 
was  of  the  guests  and  brighter  flushed  the  eves  of  Julia, 
and  glowedner  cneek  with  a  more  imperial  crimson,  as 
he  led  her  to  the  harp.  A  few  minuteas.  and  the  practi- 
sed coouette  heightened  anticipation  by  vowii^  like 
Lady  Yen 


Her  praCty  oath  by  yea  and  nay 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play* 

And  then  bunt  forth  the  glorious  tide  of  song,  in  the  ex- 
quisite melodv  of  "The  Rhine— the  Rhine— be  bles- 
sings on  the  Ithine !"  until  the  listener's  eyes  o'erflowed, 
and  their  hearts  swelled  with  the  unutterable  charm  of 
muic-Huid  as  Cleland  led  from  the  instrument  the  en- 
chantress, she  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  Florence,  on 
whose  pale  cheek  the  white  rose  deepened  to  a  mor# 
death-like  hue.  Brightly  flew  the  hours ;  the  steps  that 
paced  those  rooms,  that  ntght.  seemed  to  tread  alone  on 
nowen— in  every  cheek  the  pleased  smile  played— from 
every  eye  the  gentler  passion  beamed— in  each  heart 
pleasare,  for  ne  while,  l^ad  built  herself  a  tower  and 
temple— ui  all  and  each,  save  one.  There  was  one  lo^ 
ving  Ijeart  chitt  as  the  grave,  one  heavy  eye  bent  on  the 
floor,  one  aching  head  that  the  sweet  music  joyed  not— 
Florence  De  Gehr  sat  lonely  and  sad,  musing  o'er  the 
broken  fiibric  of  gentle  wishes,  long  subdued— subdued, 
bat  cherished  long.    He  loves  her  i  yes— be  to  whom  I 
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have  dared  to  raise  this  forward,  erring  heart,  loves  my 
sister !  Am  I  not  justly  rebukea  for  the  sin  of  my  pre- 
sumption 1  Is  she  not  more  wor^y  of  a  being,  on  whom 
every  god  has  set  his  seal,  than  I  am  1  In  sooth,  they 
are  lovely—she  will  not,  perhaps,  love  quite  so  well  as 
would  this  humbler  heart,  but  he  loves  her,  and  lo!  the 
mystery  and  the  might  of  our  nature  1  And  shall  1  love 
her  less  because  she  makes  her  happiness  1  Away  with 
the  base,  the  guilty  thought !  Oh !  thou  to  whom  the 
breathings  of  a  woful  heart  may  be  uplifted,  in  the 
crowded  throng,  or  in  the  silent  chamber;  hear, and  as- 
sist me  !  for  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my  heart,  though 
every  fibre  rend  as  I  bid  it  part  forever !" 

Ye  who  exult  in  the  stern  mothers  of  Sparta  :  ye  who 
delight  in  the  blood-stained  heroism  of  ancient  lore,  and 
call  the  sacrificing  trophies  of  an  unnatural  pride,  glo- 
rious—look here  for  the  reality !  It  is  such  trophies  as 
our  misguided  patsions,  that  itbecomes  us  to  lay  on  the 
altar  of  iaith— the  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  broken  and  con- 
trite spirit. 

Scarcely  had  Florence  nerved  herself  for  the  worst  of 
*  Varfares,  a  struggle  with  ourselves,  when  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  company  present,  approached 
her  eagerly.  As  she  could  neither  Blng^,  or  plav,  or  ra- 
eonter^  to  amuse  the  guests,  she  had  hitherto  been  left 
ahnost  unnoticed  by  the  fashionable  hostess ;  but  now 
that  lady  led  the  approaching  van,  and  wiiii  persuasive 
accents  oesought  her  charming  young  friend  to  grant  the 
general  wish  of  all  present.  Tbfb  was  to  play  a  game  of 
Chess  with  her  sister— frequently  had  they  played  in 
public,  but  never  opposed  each  other.  Julia,  who  always 
thought  herself  the  superior,  consented  carelessly  to 
oblige  the  general  re<iuest,  the  rather,  as  the  admiring 
Cleland  was  pouring  into  her  ear  his  admiration  of  the 
game,  and  the  conviction  of  her  skill.  Assuredly,  Flo- 
rence would  not  have  chosen  to  become  thus  a  public 
object  of  attention,  the  wound  in  her  heart  was  sore, 
and  she  would  fain  nave  tented  it  with  solitude  and  pray- 
er— but  to  give  up  her  own  pleasure  was  nothing  new  to 
her  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  she  submitted  quietly,  al- 
though not  without  a  remark  that  Julia  was  her  superior 
in  the  art. 

**She  is  superior  in  everything!'*  exclaimed  Cleland. 

'*  Flatterer— silence '.*'  said  Julia,  as  he  dre&ted  the 
board  for  her— **  say  that.  I  should  not  conquer  1  you 
would  be  a  false  prophet.** 

*^Not  conquer!  You'.'*  returned  he  naasionately, 
"  tokat  could  you  not  conquer,  if  you  conaescended  to 
try!'* 

**  You  must  preserve  silence,  Mr.  Cleland,"  said  an  old 
gentleman,  who  observed  careering  to  and  fro  m  Flo- 
rence's cheek,  the  wayward  blood  that  would  not  be  con- 
trolled—" it  is  impossible  to  play  Chess  if  any  one  speaks 
a  syllable.'* 

On  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  game,  a  situa- 
tion was  chosen  from  Phillador,  where  both  sides  had 
equally  lost,  and  neither  possessed  any  advantage.  But 
alas !  for  poor  Florence !  notwithstanding  her  real  desire 
to  play  well,  her  heart  was  a  traitor,  aua  soon  she  lost  a 
manifest  advantage,  almost  with  the  oversight  of  an  or- 
difiary  player,  she  allowed  the  adversary's  Koightto 
check  her  King  and  Queen,  thereby,  inevitably  losing  the 
finest  piece  on  the  board.  Relentlessly  did  Julia  pursue 
the  chance,  forgetful  even  of  her  admirer— nay  more, 
momently  forgeitbg  herself^  she  bent  every  energy  to 
the  game,  claiming  each  trifling  privilege  in  tones  by  no 
means  dulcet,  and  displaying  a  triumphant  exultation  at 
winning,  incompatible  ^ith  a  generous  nature.  Like 
many  another  conquering  general,  she  pursued  her  vic- 
tory too  far,  for  not  content  with  conquest^  she  suffered 
her  wit  to  exhale  in  sarcasm  and  taunt  at  her  sisier*s 
dullness.  '*  Ileavens  !  Florence,  what  a  move  '  why, 
there  is  no  triumi>h  in  conauering  you— all  the  pride  of 
victory  is  its  doubt  and  dimculty  I"  Cleland  moved  a 
little  turther  off. 

"  There  again— good  night  to  you.  Bishop !  why,  sis- 
ter, surely  you  must  be  in  love — is  she  not,  now,  Mr. 
Cleland,  or  she  could  not  move  so !" 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  fairly  roused 
Florence  to  exertion,  her  eyes  beamed  proudly  as  she 
replied—"  Not  in  love  with  conquest,  at  least,  Julia ; 
however,  I  will  try  to  do  better  now.** 

Those  who  play  the  game,  are  aware  that  nothing 
depends  in  chance  or  fortune ;  all  is  cool,  calculating 
skill— therefore  Chess  is  the  hardest  game  extant,  to  lose 
it  with  patience,  since  it  is  a  fair  confession  of  inferior 
Intellect.    Florence  bestirred  herself  in.earnest,  Julia 


flushed  with  certainty,  had  much  relaxed  her  care,  and 
soon  lost  several  advantages,  what  was  far  worse,  she 
lost  her  temper  with  them  Cleland,  who  was  himself 
an  excellent  player,  admired  the  wonderful  skill  which 
brought  up  again,  and  combined  the  broken  elements  of 
Florence*s  game,  nor  could  he  forbear  to  contrast  the 
pettish  ill-humor  of  the  loser  against  what  had  been  the 
insulting  triumph  of  the  winner.  Another  instance  for- 
ced the  moderation  of  Florence  upon  his  attention.  Ju- 
lia was  about  to  castle ;  this  was  the  very  worst  thing 
she  could  have  done,  but  her  rapidly  increasing  temper 
blinded  her  judgment.  Florence  touched  the  Queen, 
indicating  her  danger  by  a  gesture  so  slight  that  none 
but  he  observed  it,  and  saved  Jnlia  from  total  ruin. 
Her  sister  accepted  the  obligation  as  silently.  Slight  as 
such  a  sacrifice  may  seem,  at  Chess  it  is  enormous! 
Many  a  player  would  sooner  give  a  hundred  gnineas 
than  sustain  a  loss  at  Chess— many  old  friends  has  a  game 
of  Chess  frevered—and  married  people  should  1ioid  it  in 
utteriy  forbidden  pleasure .  Both  were  now  trying  hard, 
but  the  impatience  of  Julia  was  driving  forward  a  plan 
for  checkmate,  without  observing  that  by  a  covert  ma- 
nceuvre  of  her  antagonist,  she  hers^  stood  without  a 
move  of  loss.  "Come— play -<>lay!  you  are  so  long, 
Florence !"  she  exclaimed  angrily.  All  was  suspense— 
those  who  had  the  skill  to  perceive  the  situation,  held 
their  breaths.  Cleland's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  Julia,  to 
observe  how  -she  could  bear  the  loss.  Florence  saw 
the  hair-bread  th*s  chance — she  looked  up  once  to  the 
flushed  face  of  iulia.  and  saw  Cleland's  eyes  fastened 
there— she  thought  '*  Why  should  I  pain  tnem  both — 
who  cares  if  I  win  or  lose  V— then  with  a  sudden  mo- 
tion of  her  arm,  she  swept  the  remaining  men,  exclaim- 
*mg  "I  will  not  wait  for  the  knell  of  checkmate — I  have 
lost-lost— lost!"  Proudly  and  exultingly  Julia  arose, 
•tellmg  her  sibter  that  she  was  a  vain  thing  not  to  allow 
her  the  pride  of  her  hardly  won  conquest— Cleland  glan- 
ced from  her  face,  on  which  erstwhile  every  angry  pas- 
sion had  set  their  seal,  and  were  now  succeeded  by  the 
no  less  despicable  ones  of  paltry  pride  and  mean  jealous;, 
to  that  of  Florence,  asshe  sat  arranging  the  men  in  their 
box,  alone  and  unnoticed.  On  her  placid  brow  sat  nio- 
ral  beauty ;  around  her  lips  a  smile  of  benevolence  lin- 
gered Uke  the  sun-light  on  a  pleasant  scene,  and  if  some- 
thing of  sadness  was  there,  it  would  not  long  for  anima- 
tion, when  she  raised  her  eyes  and  beheld  him  looking 
intensely  and  improvingly  upon  her.  Cleland  watched 
the  varying  blush  :  not  the  proud  dow  of  vanity  bot  the 
timid  maioenly  suffusion  ofa  gentle  spirit ;  and  he  mar- 
velled much  how  he  could  nave  thought  JuUa  haad- 
somer  than  Florence. 

•  •*«••• 

Three  months  after  that  amzerdaziane.  Florence  de 
Gehr  was  Cleland's  wife,  and  her  happy  bueband,  rich 
in  the  possession  of  a  virtuous  and  loving  heart,  often 
blessed  Heaven  that  she,  that  night,  lost  the  Game  of 
Chess  Play. 


ZOE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  YOITTB  OF  JUUTJS  CiESAS. 

It  was  almost  midnight.  The  party  had  separated. 
Catiline  and  Cethegus  were  still  conferring  in  the  sup- 
per room,  which  was,  as  usual,  the  highest  apartment 
of  the  house.  It  formed  a  cupola,  from  which  windows 
opened  on  the  flat  roof  that  surrounded  it.  To  this  ter- 
raoe  Zoe  had  retired.  With  eyes  dimmed  by  fond  and 
melancholy  tears  she  leaned  over  the  balustrades,  to 
catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  departing  form  of  Cssar, 
as  it  grew  more  and  more  indistinct  in  the  moolight. 
Had  he  any  thought  of  her ;  any  love  for  her  %  he,  the 
favorite  of  the  high  bom  beauties  of  Rome,  the  most 
splendid,  the  most  graceful,  the  most  eloquent  of  its 
nobles  1  It  could  not  be.  His  voice  had  indeed  been 
touchinglysoft  whenever  he  addressed  her.  There  had 
been  a  fascinating  tenderness  even  in  the  vivacity  of 
his  look  and  conversation.  But  such  were  always  the 
manners  of  Ceesar  toward  women.  He  had  wreathed 
a  «>rig  of  myrtle  in  her  hair  as  she  was  singing.  She 
took  it  from  her  dark  ringlets  and  kissed  it,  and  wept 
over  it,  and  thought  of  the  sweet  legends  of  her  own 
dear  Greece— of  voutbs  and  girls,  who,  pining  away  in 
hopeless  love,  had  been  transformed  into  flowers  by  the 
compassions  of  the  gods :  and  she  wished  to  become  a 
flower,  which  Caesar  might  sometimes  touch,  though  he 
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should  touch  it  only  to  weave  a  crown  for  some  prouder 
and  happier  mistress. 

She  was  roused  from  her  musing  by  the  loud  step 
and  voice  of  Cethegus,  who  waspacmg  furiously  up  and 
down  the  supper  room. 

**  May  all  the  gods  confound  me,  if  Caesar  be  not  the 
deepest  traitor^  or  the  most  miserable  idiot,  that  ever  in- 
termeddled with  a  plot  !*' 

Zoe  shud4ered.  She  drew  nearer  to  the  window. 
She  stood  concealed  from  observation  by  the  curtain  of 
a  fine  network  which  hung  over  the  aperture,  to  exclude 
the  annoying  insects  of  the  climate. 

'*  And  you,  too !"  contiuued  Cethegus,  turning  fiercely 
on  his  accomplice :  **  you  take  his  part  against  me  !  you, 
who  proposed  the  scheme  yourselt  !'* 

*'  My  dear  Caius  Cethegus,  you  will  not  understand 
me.  I  proposed  the  scheme,  and  I  will  join  in  execut- 
ing it.  But  policy  is  as  neceesarv  to  our  plans  as  bold- 
ness. I  did  not  wish  to  startle  Cfsosar :  to  lose  his  co- 
operation ;  perhaps  to  send  him  off  with  an  information 
against  us  to  Cicero  and  Catulus.  He  was  so  indignant 
at  your  suggestion,  that  all  my  dissiramulation  was 
scarcely  sumcient  tp  prevent  a  total  rupture  !** 

**  Indignant !  The  gods  confound  him !  He  prated 
about  humanity,  and  generosity,  and  moderation.  By 
Hercules,  I  have  not  heard  such  a  lecture  since  I  was 
with  Xenochates  at  Rhodes." 

**Ca3sar  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  He  has 
boundless  ambition,  unquestioned  courage,  admirable 
sagacitx.  Yet,  I  bave  frequently  observed  in  him  a 
womanish  weakness  at  the  sight  of  pain.  I  remember 
that  once  one  of  his  slaves  was  taken  ill  while  carrying 
his  Utter.  He  alighted,  put  the  fellow  in  his  place,  and 
walked  home  in  a  fall  of  snow.  I  wondirr  that  you 
/  coukl  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  talk  to  him  of  massacre, 

and  pillage,  and  conflagration.  Yon  might  have  forseen 
that  such  propositions  woukl  disgust  a  man  of  his  tem- 
per." 

*'  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  yet  your  self  command, 
Lucius.  T  hate  such  conspirators.  What  is  the  use  of 
them  t  We  must  have  blood— blood— hacking  and 
tearing  work— bloody  work !" 

**  Do  not  grind  your  teeth,  my  dear  Caius ;  and  lay 
down  your  carving  knife.  Bv  Hercules,  you  have  cut 
up  all  the  stuffing  of  the  coucn." 

**  No  matter  we  shall  have  couches  enough  soon— and 
down  to  stuff  them  with — and  pretty  women  to  loll  on 
them— unless  this  fool  and  such  as  he,  spoil  our  plans. 
I  had  something  else  to  say.  This  essenced  fop  wishes 
to  seduce  Zoe  from  me." 

**  Impossible !  You  misconstrue  the  ordinary  gallan- 
tries which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  every  hand- 
some hce." 

**  Curse  on  his  ordinary  gallantries,  and  his  verses  and 
his  compliments,  and  his  apri^  of  mvrtle !  If  Caesar 
riiould  dare— by  Hercules.  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  in 
the  middle  of  the  forum  '•" 

**  Trust  his  destruction  to  me.  We  must  use  his  ta- 
lents and  influence — thrust  him  upon  every  danger- 
make  him  our  instrument  while  we  are  contending;- 
oar  peace  ofiering  to  the  senate  if  we  fail— our  first  vic- 
tim if  we  succeed." 

"Hark!  what  noise  was  that!" 

"  Somebody  in  the  terrace '.   Lend  mo  your  dagger." 

Cataline  rushed  to  the  window.  Zoe  was  standing 
in  the  shade.  He  stepped  out  She  darted  into  the 
room— pasRed  like  lightning  by  the  startled  Cethegud 
—flew  down  the  staire,  through  the  court,  through  the 
vestibule,  through  the  btreet.  Steps,  voices,  lights,  came 
fast  and  confusedly  behind  her ;  but  with  the  speed  of 
love  and  terror  she  gained  upon  her  pursuers.  She  fled 
through  the  wilderness  of  unknown  and  dusky  streets, 
till  she  found  herself,  breathless  and  exhausted,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  gallants,  who  with  chanlets  on  their 
heads,  and  torches  in  their  hands,  were  reeling  from  the 
portico  of  a  stately  mansion. 

The  foremost  of  the  throng  was  a  youth,  whose  slen- 
der figure  and  beautiful  countenance  seemed  hardly  con- 
sistent with  his  sex.  But  the  feminine  dehcacyofhis 
features  rendered  more  frightful  the  mingled  sensuality 
and  ferocity  of  their  expression.  The  libertine  audaci- 
ty of  his  stare,  and  the  grotesque  foppery  of  his  apparel, 
seemed  to  indicate  at  least  a  partial  insanity.  Flinging 
one  arm  round  Zoe,  and  tearing  away  her  veil  with  the 
other,  he  disclosed  to  the  gaze  of  his  thronging  compa- 
nions the  regular  features  and  large  dark  eyes  which 
charact«iize  Athenian  beauty. 


"  Clodius  has  all  the  luck  to-night,"  cried  Ligarius. 

"  Not  so,  by  Hercules,"  said  Marcus  CcbUus  j  **  the 
girl  is  fairly  oOr  common  prize ;  we  will  fling  dice  for 
her.  The  Venus*  throw,  as  it  ought  to  do,  shall  de- 
cide." 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go,  for  heaven's  sake  I"  cried 
Zoe,  struggling  with  Clodius. 

"  What  a  charming  Greek  accent  she  has !  Come  m> 
to  the  house,  my  little  Athenian  nightingale." 

"  Oh !  what  will  become  of  me !  If  you  have  mothers 
—if  you  have  sisters " 

"  Clodius  has  a  sister,"  muttered  Ligarius,  "  or  he  is 
much  belied." 

*'*By  heavens,  she  is  weeping!"  said  Clodius. 

**  If^she  were  not  evidently  a  Greek,"  said  CoBliuSy 
"  I  should  take  her  for  a  vestal  virgin." 
^  "  And  if  she  were  a  vestal  virgin,"  cried  Clodius 
fiercely,  "  it  should  not  deter  me.    This  way ;  no  strug- 
gling—no screaming." 

"  Struggling !  screaming !"  exclaimed  a  gay  and  com- 
manding voice:  "You  are  making  very  ungentle  love-i 
Clodius." 

The  whole  party  started.  CaB8a^  had  mingled  with 
them  unperceived. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  through  the  very  heart 
of  Zoe.  With  a  convulsive  tfibrt,  she  burst  from  the 
grasp  of  her  insolent  admirer,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Caesar,  and  clasped  his  knees.  The  moon  shone  full  on 
her  agitated  ana  implotfng  face ;  her  lips  moved  but  ^e 
uttered  no  sound.'  lie  ^azed  at  her  for  an  instant,  rais- 
ed her,  clas()ed  her  to  his  bosom.  "  Fear  nothing,  my 
sweet  Zoe."  Then  with  folded  arms,  and  a  smile  of 
placid  defiance,  he  placed  himself  between  her  and  Clo- 
dius. 

Cloduis  staggered  forward,  flushed  with  wine  and 
rage,  uttering  alteraately  a  curse  and  a  hiccup. 

"  By  Pollux,  this  passes  a  jest !  CsBsar !  how  dare  yoa 
insult  me  thus  1" 

"In  jest!  I  am  as  serious  as  a  Jew  on  the  Sabbath. 
Insult  you !  for  such  a  pair  of  eyes  I  would  insult  the 
whole  consular  bench,  or  I  should  be  as  insensible  as 
King  Psammis's  mummy." 

"  CJood  gods,  Caesar  V'  said  Marcus  CgbUus,  interpo^ 
sing ;  you  cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  get  into  a 
brawl  for  a  little  Greek  girl  V* 

"  Why  not  1  the  Greek  girls  have  used  me  as  well  as 
Rome.    Besides,  the  whol^  reputation  of  my  gallant- 

Zis  at  stake.  Give  up  such  a  lovely  woman  to  that 
unken  boy  !  My  character  would  oe  gone  forever. 
No  more  perfumed  tablets,  full  of  vows  and  raptures ! 
No  more  toying  with  fingers  at  the  circus.  No  more 
evening  walks  alon^  the  Tiber.  No  more  hiding  in 
chests,  or  jumping  from  windows.  I,  the  favored  suitor 
of  half  the  white  stoles  in  Rome,  could  never  again  as- 
pire above  a  freed  woman.  You  a  man  of  gallantry, 
and  think  of  such  a  thing !  For  shame,  my  dear  Ccelius  f 
Do  not  let  Clodia  hear  of  it." 

While  Caesar  spoke,  he  bad  been  engaged  in  keeping 
Clodius  at  arms  length.  The  rage  of  the  frantic  liber- 
tine increased  as  the  struggle  continued.^  **  Stand  back 
as  you  value  your  life,"  he  cried ;  **  I  will  pass." 

"  Not  this  way,  sweet  Clodius.  I  have  too  much  rew 
gard  for  you  to  suffer  you  to  make  love  at  such  a  disad' 
vautage.  You  smell  too  much  of  Falemian  at  present. 
Would  you  stifle  your  mistress  1  By  Hercules,  you  are 
fit  to  kiss  nobody  now,  except  old  Piso,i  when  he  is 
rumbling  home  in  the  morning  from  the  vintner's." 

Clodius  plunged  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  a 
little  dagger,  the  fdithful  companion  of  many  desperate 
adventures. 

"  Oh,  gods!  he  will  be  murdered  I"  cried  Zoe. 

The  whole  throng  of  revellers  was  in  agitation.  The 
street  fluctuated  with  torches  and  lifted  hands.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Cjesar  watched  with  a  steady  eye, 
the  descending  hand  of  Clodius,  arrested  the  dIow, 
seized  his  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  flung  him  against 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico  with  such  a  violence, 
that  he  rolled,  stunned  and  senseless  on  the  ground. 

"  He  is  killed,"  cried  several  voices. 

"Fair  self-defence,  by  Hurcules!*'  said  Marcus  Cce- 
lius.   "  Bear  witness,  you  all  saw  him  draw  his  dagger." 

"  He  is  not  dead— he  breathes,"  said  Ligarius-  "  Car- 
ry him  into  the  house ;  he  is  dreadfully  bruised." 

The  rest  of  the  party  retired  with  Clodius.  Coehus 
turned  to  Caesar.  ,  ,    , 

"  By  all  the  gods,  Caesar !  vou  have  won  your  lady 
fairly.    A  ^lendid  victory  i    You  deserve  a  triumph." 
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**  What  a  madmao  hai  Ciodius  become  !*' 

*'  Intolerable  !  Bot  come^  and  sup  with  me  on  the 
Nones.    Yoa  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  Consal  1*' 

'*  Cicero  1  None  at  ail.  We  need  not  talk  politics. 
Oitr  old  diflpate  aboat  Plato  and  Epicorus  will  furnish  us 
plenty  of  conversation.  So  reckon  upon  me,  my  dear 
Marcus,  and  farewell.*' 

**  Csiar,  you  are  in  danger.  I  know  all.  I  overheard 
Cataline  and  Cethe^us.  Too  are  engaged  in  a  project 
which  most  lead  you  to  certain  destruction." 

'*My  beautiful  Zoe,  I  live  only  for  glory  and  plea- 
sure. For  these  I  have  never  hesitated  to  hazard  an 
existence  which  they  alone  render  valuable  to  me.  In 
the  present  case,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  scheme  pre- 
sents the  fairest  hopes  of  success." 

•*  So  much  the  worse.  Yoti  do  not  know— you  'do 
not  understand  me.  I  speak  not  of  open  peril,  but  of 
secret  treachery.  Catalme  hates  vou :  Cethegus  hates 
you  ;  your  destruction  is  resolved.  If  you  survive  the 
contef^  you  perish  in  the  first  hour  of  victory.  They 
detest  you  for  your  moderation :  they  are  eager  for 
blood  and  plunder.  I  have  risked  my  life  to  bring  you 
this  warning ;  but  that  is  of  little  moment.  Farewell ! 
be  happy  1" 

Csesar  stopped  her.  "  Do  you  fly  from  my  thanks, 
dear  Zoe  1 " 

"  I  wish  not  your  thanks,  but  for  jour  safety ;  I  de- 
nre  not  to  defraud  Valeria  or  Servilia  of  one  caress 
extorted  from  gratitude  or  pit3r  Be  my  feeUngs  what 
they  may,  I  have  learned,  in  a  fearful  scnool,  to  endure 
ana  suppress  them.  I  have  been  taught  to  abase  a 
proud  spirit  to  the  clasiw  and  hisses 6f  the  vulgar;  to 
smile  on  suitors  who  united  the  insults  of  a  despicable 
pride  to  the  endearments  of  a  despicable  fondne-ss ;  to 
afiect  sprightlinesB  with  an  aching  head,  and  eyes  from 
which  tears  were  ready  to  rush ;  to  fei^  love  when 
curses  were  on  my  lips,  and  madness  m  my  brain. 
Who  feels  for  m^aoy  esteem—any  tenderness  -  Who 
will  shed  a  tear  over  the  nameless  grave  which  will 
soon  shelter  from  cruelty  and  scorn,  the  broken  heart  of 
the  poor  Athenian  girl  t  But  you,  who  alone  have  ad- 
dressed her,  in  her  degradation,  with  a  voice  of  kind- 
ness and  respect,  farewell.  Sometimes  think  of  me — 
not  with  sorrow ;  no :  I  could  bear  your  ingratitude, 
but  not  your  distress.  Tet,  if  it  will  not  pain  too  much, 
in  distant  days,  when  your  lofty.hopes  and  destinies  are 
accomplished— ou  the  evening  of  some  mighty  victory 
—in  the  chariot  of  some  magnificent  triumph— think  on 
one  who  loved  you  with  that  exceeding  love  which 
only  the  miserable  can  feel.  Think,  that  wherever  her 
exhausted  frame  may  have  sunk  l>eneath  the  sensibili- 
ties of  a  tortured  spirit— in  whatever  hovel  or  whatever 
vault  she  may  have  closed  her  eyes — whatever  strange 
scenes  of  horror  and  infamy  may  have  surrounded  her 
dying  bed,  your  shape  was  the  last  that  swam  before 
her  sight— your  voice  ihe  last  sound  that  was  ringing  in 
her  ears-  Yet  turn  your  face  to  n»e,  Csesar.  Let  me 
carry  away  one  last  look  of  those  features,  and  then—*' 

He  turned  round.  He  hid  his  face  on  her  bosom, 
and  burst  into  tears.  With  sobs  long  and  loud,  ana 
convulsive  as  those  of  a  terrified  child,  he  poured  forth 
the  tribute  of  impetuous  and  uncontrollable  emotion. 
He  raised  his  head,  but  in  vain  strusgled  to  restore  com- 
posure to  the  brow  which  had  confronted  the  frown  of 
Sylla,  and  (he  lips  which  had  rivalled  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  He  several  times  attempted  to  speak,  but  in 
vain ;  and  his  voice  stiU  faltered  with  tenderness,  wheq^ 
after  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  he  thus  addressed  her: 

'*  My  own  dear  Zoe,  your  love  has  been  bestowed  on 
one  who,  if  he  cannot  merit,  can  at  least  appreciate 
and  adore  you.  Beings  of  similar  loveliness,  and  simi- 
lar devoteaness  of  affection,  mingled,  in  all  my  boyish 
dreams  of  greatness,  with  visions  of  carule  chairs  and 
ivory  cars,  marshalled  legions  and  fasces.  Such  I  have 
endeavored  to  find  in  the  world ;  and  in  their  stead,  I 
have  met  with  selfishness,  with  vanity,  with  frivolity, 
with  falsehood.  The  life  which  you  nave  preserved  is 
a  boon  less  valuable  than  the  affection *' 

«  Oh !  Caesar,**  interrupted  the  blushing  Zoe,  **  think 
only  on  your  own  security  at  present,  u  you  feel  as 
you  speak— but  you  are  only  mocking  me— or,  perhaps, 
your  compassion ** 

«« By  heaven !  by  every  oath  that  is  binding " 

'*Alas!  alas!  Csssar,  were  not  all  the  same  oaths 
■worn  yesterday  to  Valeria  1  But  I  will  trust  you  at 
least  so  far  as  to  partake  your  present  dangers.  Flight 
may  be  necessary ;  form  your  [dans.    Be  they  what 


they  may,  there  is  one  who,  in  exile^  in  poverty,  in 
periL  asks  only  to  wander,  to  beg,  to  die  with  you.** 

'*  My  Zoe,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  necessity. 
To  renounce  the  conq>iracy  without  renouncing  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  originally  undertaken— to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  without  lonng  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  is,  indeed,  an  arduous,  but  not 
an  impossible  task.  .1  owe  it  to  myself  ana  to  my 
country  to  make  the  attempt.  There  is  still  ample  time 
for  consideration.  At  present,  I  am  too  dappy  in  love 
to  think  of  ambition  or  danger. 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  a  stately  palace.  Caesar 
struck  it,  it  was  instantly  opened  by  a  slave.  Zoe  found 
herself  in  a  magnificent  hall,  surrounded  by  pillars  of 
green  marble,  between  which  were  ranged  the  statues 
of  the  long  line  of  Julian  nobles. 

'*  Call  Endymion,**  eaid  Cesar. 

The  confidential  freedman  made  his  appearance,  not 
without  a  slight  smile,  which  his  patron*sgood  nature 
emboldened  him  to  hazard,  at  seeing  the  beautiful  Athe- 
nian. 

**  Arm  my  daves,  Endymion ;  t^ere  are  reasons  for 
precaution.  Lict  them  relieve  each  other  on  guard  du- 
ring the  night.  Zoe,  my  love,  my  preserver,  why  are 
your  cheeks  so  pale  1  Let  me  ki  s  some  bloom  into 
them.  How  you  tremble !  Endymion,  a  flask  of  Sa- 
mian  and  some  fruit.  Bring  them  to  my  apartments. 
This  way  my  sweet  Zoe.'* 
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The  dark-eyed  naid  of  Malahlde 

Her  lilken  bodice  laced, 
And  on  her  brow  with  virgm  pride, 

The  bridal  chaplet  placed : 
Her  heart  is  beating  hirh,  her  cheek 

If  fluahed  with  roty  shame. 
As  laughing  bridemaids  slily  speak 

The  gallant  bridegroom's  name. 

Tkn  dark  eyed  maid  of  Malahlde 

Before  the  altar  stands, 
And  Oaltrlm  claims  his  blushing  bride, 

From  pure  and  holy  hands  ; 
But  hark !  what  fearful  sounds  are  those  7 

«•  To  arm* !  to  arms  I"  they  cry  j 
The  bride's  sweet  cheek  no  longer  glows. 

Fear  sits  in  that  young  eye. 

The  gallants  all  are  mustering  now, 

The  bridegroom's  helm  is  on ; 
One  look,  upon  that  wreathed  brow, 

One  kias,  and  he  is  gone ! 
The  feast  is  spread  ;  but  many  a  knight. 

That  should  have  graced  that  hall, 
Will  sleep  anon,  in  cold  moonlight. 

Beneath  a  ^017  palL 

The  garlands,  bright  with  rainbow  dyes. 

In  gay  festoons  are  hung, 
The  starry  lamps  outshine  the  skies, 

The  golden  harps  are  strung  : 
But  she,  the  moving  spring  of  all, 

Hath  sympathy  with  none 
That  meet  in  that  old  festive  hall  ;— 

And  now  the  feast's  begun. 

Hark  to  the  clang  of  arms!  isnhe. 

The  bridegroom  chief,  returned. 
Crowned  with  the  wreath  of  victory, 

By  his  good  weapon  earned  7 
Victorious  bands,  fndeed,  return  : 

But  on  their  shields  they  bear 
The  laurelled  chief,  and  melt,  though  s(em. 

At  that  young  bride's  despair. 

"  Take— take  the  roses  from  my  brow. 

The  Jewels  from  my  waist  j 
I  have  no  need  of  such  things  now  :" 

And  then  her  cheek  she  placed 
Close  to  his  dead  cold  cheek,  and  wept. 

As  one  may  wildly  weep, 
When  the  Uut  hope  the  heart  had  kept 

Lies  burled  in  the  deep. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  that  young  bride 

Bewailed  her  widowed  doom  ; 
The  holy  walls  of  Malahida 

Still  ahrine  her  marble  tomb : 

•^r.^^^^K""  ^^^  ^•^  wught  to  prove. 

With  rude  essay  of  art. 
What  form  she  wore  in  life,  whose  love 
^  Did  grace  htr  woman's  heart 
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Taap  ^«'   ^^'^'^   ^^'^  **" 

«l^ft  they  w^i«  uKroduced  imo  aocirEy  Mr.>«34tf, 
wlTtAk«ii  «k*tiU!  fpaidtocc  in  PliilHdelrjhm ;  his  iinio- 
^u  wwocieof  the  mo^t  .pJeDdid  la  tUt'  we=t  end  of 
S.  city,  Hod  waa  coiiBianily  vmltd  hy  the  wealthy  and 
S^  iiiiiiombie.  Mirabel  was  the  admirad  of  aiJ 
^^Idfis  ■  the  beanty  of  childhowi  had  m^etied  and 
ij^eted  Accomplished,  gny  and  fttBcmaUng,  aht? 
I!!L,  -verT*vhtrt  swrround^d  Uy  a  crowd  ol  admirf r«  ; 
white  Idl  who  ^lill  r*[titaed  the  (tyjiMiv^nesa  wt  have 
fic  ilMd*  was  conipariiivcly  the  object  of  lUih  admim- 
h«ft  Mirabd  hud  rvcei?ed  manv  oilers,  but  as  yci  ht?r 
hcsfi  h«d  never  yUUed  to  the  iiiilLien<;c  ot  ihm  p^iHaioo 
iLbl«h  WBi  to  seal  her  de&dDy  for  weal  or  woe. 

One  evening*  the  couthia  were  tnvUcd  to  iiUcod  an 
.ft-ayblv  anhe  maniioD  oHhe  wetiithly  MP;  Iphnston— 
3ba*rWuowkaged  lender  of  the  tO(i.  All  the  world 
iVM  «*>  l«  '^i^f^»  *^*^  anions  liieoi  Uie  couat  de  bau- 

7^  U-^^  ^' 


.,ur  wiir  b^rolne,  who 

^^.*iUi  and  daring  ihe  remnW^r 

.  -- ,..^  uo  acirecly  left  bernde. 

Bitt  Ids— wiBfill^  nui  uoticed  !  wusihe  firjihan  roimn 

fjf  the  rich  be]1e  totally  ueglecit  d  on  thut   otscaiPiMn  T 

Nut  ^o— dnere  waa  one  prefl«nt  who  admired  her  nyprf- 

tendJDg  hei^uiy.  and  appreciated  the  i^racea  of  hf'r  *mU^]' 

leet^     Ida  wnu  belovrd  by  a  young  fienElt^maJi  who,  fiktf 

herself,  wuflleft  an  orphan  at  mi  euriy  age:  und  wJiilc  the 

foreign  count  wn^  tnthaailiiR  ihe  ear  of  Mimbel  wilh 

glowing  accounts  uf  fax  if  Ian  life,  Ganacvoori  Mur- 

daunt  Wttn  eReuged  m  coavenatioi]  with  Ida,  fat  luocv 

Lnteresting  to  both. 

^''Joy,  dearest  Ida/^  sb>d  Mirabel  to  her  cott&in  000 
mormng,  some  weeksafter  this  mtmorabk  eveains. 

*^  Joy  IS  always  welcome,^ ^  rf  plied  IdOf  blu^hing^  and 
Imlf  BiiapecLin^  the  c&  ma  of  congmlu  latton,  *  *  W  U«l  to 
deli|hifi  you,  doai  Muabel  i** 
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With  bodies  1k>w  to  cloth*  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  piotore  of  a  thought 
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Original. 
MIRABEL  THE   BEAUTY. 

BY  JONAS  B.  PniLLJPS,  B8Q. 

Happy  childhood!  when  memory  carries  ns  back  to 
thy  joyouj  dayd,  and  the  coantleas  dear  associations 
therewith  connected,  the  cares,  sorrows  and  disap- 
poiotments  of  maturer  life,  are  all  fonotteo,  and  we 
live  o'er  again  the  pleasant  moments  of  oar  young  ex- 
istence, what  fair  visions  are  conjured  op  in  the  re- 
collection of  by-gone  years !  the  scenes  of  our  youth 
are  again  before  us:  the  village  school-house— the  old 
play-ground— our  young  companions— all,  all  are  seen 
in  that  magic  mirror,  which  restores  the  past  in  all  it^ 
pristine  bloom  and  loveliness.  Even  the  merry  shouts 
and  the  blithe  songs  that  were  so  familiar  to  us,  again 
come  to  our  ears,  and  the  laughter  of  one  more  glad- 
some than  the  rest,  and  the  bird-like  melody  of  whose 
voice  has  lin^erea  upon  mine  ears  through  all  the 
changes  and  viciasitucfes  of  existence. 

Mirabel  Lester!  ahie,  that  a  life  which  dawned  so 
joyously,  should  close  in  sorrow  and  desolation !  I  left 
tne  pleasant  little  village  of  Mantua,  when  the  heroine 
of  my  story  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  more  lovely, 
sylph-likp  creature  never  flitted  in  the  dream  of  a  poet's 
nacy.  Her  complexion  was  a  clear  red  and  white, 
and  a  profusion  of  golden  ringlets  waved  oyer  a  neck 
and  shoulders  the  very  models  of  symmetrical  perfec- 
tion. Mirabel  Lester  was  indeed  a  little  beauty ;  the 
only  child  of  wealthy  and  adoring  parents,  every  whim 
of  childhood  was  indnlged ;  yet  petted  and  caressed  as 
ahe  was,  she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  little  crea- 
tures in  existence,  and^  doatingly  fond  of  her  little  or- 
phan cousin,  Ida  Uoddington,  whose  parents  were  both 
dead,  and  who  had  been  consigned  to  the  guarJianahip 
of  Mirabel's  father.  Ida  was  nearly  of  the  same  age 
with  Mirabel,  and  although^xceedingly  beautiful,  her 
beauty  was  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  of 
her  fiaur  voung^ cousin.  Mirabel  we  have  said  was  fair 
and  goU£ui-haired.  Ida  was  a  little  brunette,  and  her 
hair  was  as  black  as  the  plumage  of  the  raven,  and  her 
countenance  had  ever  a  pensive  cast,  while  that  of 
Mirabel  was  always  bright  with  the  smiles  of  a  joyous 
■pirit;  and  she  often  endeav^ed  to  create  the  same 
joyoosnesB  in  her  young  comiianion.  The  rich  orna- 
ments which  Mirabel,  before  tne  glass  in  her  mother's 
«  boodoir,  would  clasp  around  her  tbroat,  had  no  bril- 
liancy ^in  the  eyeaof^  the  little  Ida;  and  when  her  gay 
eousm  clasped  a  dazzling  necklace  around  the  throat  of 
the  little  orphan^  which  strangely  contrasted  with  her 
mourning  habihments,  Ida  was  restless  until  she  re- 
lieved herself  from  the  ornament,  which  had  no  charms 
in  her  eye,  nor  seemed  to  her  half  so  valuable  as  the 
simple  braid,  fastened  with  a  golden  locket,  containing 
the  hair  of  her  deceased  ^renta. 

Pass  we  over  the  childhood  of  the  cousins— and 
sketch  rapidly  the  stories  of  their  lives,  from  the  period 
when  they  weie  introduced  into  society.^  Mr.  Lester, 
had  taken  uphis  residence  in  Philadelphia ;  his  man- 
sion was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  west  end  of 
the  city,  and  was  constantly  visited  by  the  wealthy  and 
most  fashionable.  Mirabel  was  the  admired  of  all 
beholders ;  the  beauty  of  childhood  had  ripened  and 
perfected.  Accomplished,  gay  and  fascinating^  she 
Mras  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers ; 
while  Ida,  who  still  retained  the  pensiveness  we  have 
noticed,  was  comparatively  the  object  of  little  admira- 
tion. Mirabel  had  received  many  offers,  but  as  yet  her 
heart  had  never  yielded  to  the  influence  of  that  passion 
which  was  to  seal  her  destiny  for  weal  or  woe. 

One  evening,  the  cousins  were  invited  to  attend  an 
assembly  at  the  mansion  of  the  wealthly  Mr.  Islington— 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  ton.  All  the  work! 
was  to  be  there,  and  among  them  the  count  de  Sau- 
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sanne,  a  young  French  nobleman,  but  recently  arrived, 
and  whose  commanding  figure  and  splendid  moustache, 
had  already  bewildered  the  brains  of  more  than  one 
half  of  the  gay  young  ladies  in  the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 
Mirabel  was  attired  for  the  evening,  and  as  she  sur- 
veyed herself  in  the  mirror,  her  smiles  proved  that  her 
toOette  had  been  completed  to  her  entire  satisfaction. 

"  Not  readv  yet,  Ida,"  said  the  beauty  to  her  cousin, 
who  entered  the  room  as  she  took  from  the  stand  a 
splendid  bouquet,  which  had  been  sent  to  her  from  some 
unknown  admirer. 

"  Quite  ready,  Mirabel,"  replied  Ida,  **  how  queen- 
like and  beautiful  you  are  looking  this  evening." 

•*  Thanks  for  the  compliment,  ma  chere,  and  you  are 
looking  as  pensive  and  j>retty  as  ever;  but  attired  alto- 
gether with  too  much  simplicity  for  an  assemblage  like 
that  we  shall  meet  at  Mrs.  Islington's.  Let  me  nx  this 
ornament  among  your  dark  ringlets.  Ida,"  said  the 
belle,  at  the  same 'time  taking  from  her  jewel  case  a 
glittering  tiara  of  diamonds. 

**  No,  dear  Mirabel,  remember,  I  am  no  heiress,  and 
the  simplicity  with  which  I  am  attired  is  better  suited 
to  my  state  and  inclination." 

"  You  were  ever  self-willed  in  this  particular,  Ida ; 
after  all,  I  do  not  think  such  beauty  as  yours  requires  the 
adventitious  aid  of  ornament.  1  should  be  a  fright 
without  it,  besides  I  have  dressed  to-night  for  conquest; 
for  know,  ni^  pretty  coz,  I  am  determined  to  be  the 
countess  of  Sausanne,  or  remain  plain  Mirabel  Lester 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

**  Then  you  are  determined  to  fall  in  love,  with  this 
lion,  Mirabel  1" 

"  I  have  already  fallen  in  !ove " 

"  Nay,  cou&in,'^  interrupted  Ids,  **  I  thought  you  had 
never  met  the  count.'* 

**  Nor  have  I,  sweet  simplicity,"  rejoined  Mirabel.  "  I 
have  fallen  in  love,  nevertheless,  not  with  the  man, 
but  his  title :  there  is  something  in  being  a  countess, 
notwithstanding  your  republican  taste  covets  not  such 
distinctions." 

The  carrisge  was  announced,  and  the  conversation 
being  thus  interrupted,  the  young  ladies  wrapped  their 
mantillas  around  tnem,  and  in  a  short  time  were  among 
the  brilliant  crowd  assembled  at  Mrs.  Islington's.  Here, 
as  at  all  other  parties  of  the  season,  Mirabel  Lester  was 
the  belle  of  the  room.  Even  the  entrance  of  the  count 
de  Sausanne,  scarcely  divsHed  the  attention  of  the 
young  gendemen  from  the  ftiir  object  of  their  admira- 
tion. 

;*  Ah !  here  is  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Miss  Lester," 
said  one  of  Mirabel's  most  ardent  admirers.  *'Now 
may  we  despair  of  winning  your  attention  even  for  a 
moment.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very  dittingtu  in 
his  appearance." 

"  I  cannot  sgree  with  yon,"  replied  Mirabel ;  "  I  ne- 
ver  have  seen  a  man  of  more  graceful  bearing." 

The  count  was  now  introduced  to  our  heroine,  who 
soon  engrossed  his  attention,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  he  scarcely  left  herside. 

But  Ida — was  she  not  noticed  1  was  the  orphan  cousin 
of  the  rich  belle  totally  neglected  on  that  opcasion  1 
Not  so— there  was  one  present  who  admired  her  nnpre- 
tendinff  beauty,  and  appreciated  the  graces  of  her  intel- 
lest.  Ida  was  neloved  by  a  young  gentleman  who,  like 
herself,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  eariy  age :  and  while  the 
forei^  count  was  enchanting  the  ear  or  Mirabel  with 

Slowing  accounts  of  Parisian  life,  Gansevoort  Mor- 
aunt  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Ids,  far  mors 
interesting  to  both. 

"  Joy,  dearest  Ida«"  said  Mirabel  lo  her  cousin  one 
morning,  some  weeks  after  this  memorable  evening. 

**  Joy  IS  always  welcome,"  replied  Ida,  blushing,  and 
half  suspecting  the  cause  of  congratulation.  **  What  so 
detights  you,  dear  Mirabel '" 


MIRABEL  THE  BEAUTY. 
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••  The  prospect  of  your  happinesB ;  Gansrvoort  Mor- 
daunt  hae  asked  the  solemn  question,  and  papa  haYing 
consented,  gave  lue  permission  to  tell/ou  to  hx  as  early 
a  day  as  possible  for  the  consummauon  of  poor  Mor- 
daunt*s  wishes." 

**  I  wish  I  knew  the  day  then  that  the  count  de  Sau- 
eanne  intends  leading  you  to  the  altar,  dear  Mirabel.  I 
should  so  like  to  date  my  happiness  from  the  day  which 
also  sees  vou  a  bride.  ** 

Mirabel  turned  pale  as  marble :  the  quick  eye  of  Ida 
perceiving  the  suddca  change,  she  started  from  her 
seat,  Exclaiming— 

*'  Heaven's,  M  irabtl !  you  are  ill ;  let  me  call  for  assist- 
ance." 

**  Not  for  your  lift,  Ida.  I  shall  be  better  presently. 
Sit  down ;  I  have  something  of  importance  to  confide  to 
you." 

"  It  must  be  important,  Mirabel ;  for  never  did  I  see 
you  looking  so  palUd  and  serious.    What  is  .the  mau 

•*  Ida,  you  must  promise  to  keep  my  secret— at  all 
events,  until  after  I  am  gone." 

"  Gone  !  Where  1  What  mystery  is  this  1  I  fro- 
mise  anything-- everything  you  can  ask.dear  Mirabel, 
for  I  am  sure  this  secret  involves  your  happiness.  Speak." 

'*  I  am  the  wife  of  the  count  de  Sausanne." 

'*  Mirabel !"  almost  shrieked  Ida. 

•*  Do  not  condemn  me,  Ida,  even  by  a  thought.  Doubt- 
less you  think  I  have  acted  rashly— foolishly.  So  the 
cold  world  may  think.  I  have  deceived  my  parents; 
in  that  I  feel  and  confess  myself  most  culpable.^' 

•*  Why  did  you  deceive  them,  dearest  Mirabel  1  The 
promotion  of  your  happiness  was  the  chief  aim  and  ob- 
lect  of  their  existence.  Had  the  count  soUcited  your 
land,  wiih  your  approval,  my  life  upon  it,  my  kind  uncle 
would  have  consented."  .  ^ 

*•  So  did  I  tell  the  count,  Ida ;  but  there  were  weighty 
reasons  (which  he  uiged  with  an  eloquence  so  irresist- 
ible,) for  a  private  marriage,  that  my  objections  were 
overruled :  the  spell  of  the  enchanter  was  uiK>n  me.  I 
consented;  and  a  fortnight  since,  we  were  secretly 
married :  a  fortnight  hence,  I  shall  be  with  him  on  our 
voyage  to  France ;  but  before  I  go,  I  must  see  you 
married  to  Gransevoort  Mordaunt."  Oh  J  do  not  look 
BO  reproachfully  at  me,  dear  Ida.  Remember,  we  have 
grown  together,  and  in  all  our  happy  intercouree,  never, 
never  has  there  been  a  cold  look  or  an  angry  word  be- 
tween us." 

**  And  never  shall  there  be,  dear  Mirabel,  whatever 
may  be  the  conseciuence  of  this  hasty  marriage.  But 
surely,  you— that  is,  the  count  means  to  reveal  it  to 
your  falner.  Ton  vnll  not  quit  your  home  until  you 
[cave  it  his  ackhowledged  wife  1" 

"  Time  will  show,"  was  the  evasive  answer.  "  You 
know  my  secret  I  was  unhappy  until  1  had  De  Sau- 
sanne's  permission  to  confide  it  to  you,  my  only  friend. 
And  now,  dear  Ida,  fix  an  early  day  for  your  marriage- 
say  this  day  week."         . 

^*  Be  it  so,  dear  Mirabel.  But  you  were  to  be  my 
bridesmaid:  what  will  the  world  say  if  you  attend  not 
in  that  capacity— you,  my  constant  companion,  my  near 
relation  T* 

"And  may  I  not  BO  attend,  Ida!"    ^ 

**  And  you  a  wife  1  Oh !  no,  dear  Mirabel :  it  would 
be  practising  a  deceit  at  the  altar  of  our  Creator.  We 
must  contrive  some  excuse.  Oh*  Mirabel !  God  grant 
that  you  may  be  happy." 

"  Amen !  I  shall  be  happv.  The  count  loves  mt— 
my  parents  will  forgive  me.'^ 

**  And  ihe  world,  Mirabel  r*  ,     .^    , 

••  The  world  I  What  care  1  for  the  world,  if  I  have 
my  husband's  love,  my  parents*  forgiveness  and  your 
unaltered  affection  1  I  shall  heed  not  the  world.  Be- 
pides,  Ida,  though  they  may  blame  Mirabel  Lester,  they 
will  not  dare  to  censure  the  countess  de  Sausanne. 
And  now  I  will  leave  you,  for  I  know  Ganeevoort  will 
soon  be  here  to  laam  your  decision.  This  is  the  gravest 
interview  we  have  ever  had.  Let  us  both  atem  very 
gay  and  very  happy  when  we  meet  at  dinner." 

One  week  after  the  foregoing  disclosure,  Gansevoort 
Mordaunt  led  Ida  Coddington  to  the  altar.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  at  Christ  Church,  and  at 
Ida's  request,  but  few  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  L^%ster  and  his  wife  attended  of  course,  but  Mira- 
bel waa  absent.  She  was  really  unwell  and  anxious, 
and  Ida  easily  obtained  from  her  confiding  and  indul- 
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rent  pcuvnts,  their  permission  that  die  should  remain  at 
jome.  The  bridal  party  returned  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Lester;  but  Mirabel  was  not  there  to  greet  them. 
The  servant  informed  her  parents  that  Miss  Mirabel  had 
left  in  the  carriage  with  the  foreign  gentleman ;  and 
handed  a  lettar  to  Mr.  Lester,  and  he  trembled  as  he 
broke  the  sei^of  the  envdope.  That  letter  apprised  him 
of  the  secret  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  tilled 
foreigner,  and  abo  informed  them  of  her  embarkation 
that  very  day  for  France,  with  her  husband  ;  her  do- 
plicity  was  acknowledged,  and  forgiveness  invoked,  and 
while  the  grief-stricken  parents  lamented  the  error  of 
their  chiM,  their  hearts  granted  the  pardon  she  solicited. 
A  gloomy  wedding  day  was  Ida  Coddington's. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  marriage  of  the  or- 
phan niece  of  Mr.  Lester  to  young  Mordaunt.  Fortune 
had  smiled  upon  her^  and  her  domestic  life  was  one  of 
cloudless  iehcity.  She  was  the  happy  mother  of  a 
daughter  to  whom  she  had  given  the  name  of  Mirabel: 
but  where  was  she  after  whom  the  little  innocent  had 
been  so  named  1  In  the  long  interval  referred  to,  not  a 
line  had  been  received  from  the  count  or  his  wiff — the 
letters  of  Mirabel's  unhappy  and  anxious  parents  were 
all  unanswered,  and  at  last  xhey  resolved  upon  a  voyage 
to  France,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate  of 
their  child.  But  Mirabel  returned  to  them  ere  the  pfe- 
parations  for  their  voyage  were  completed.  It  waa  a 
dreary  night  in  December — the  family  were  seated 
around  the  hearth ;  for  Ida  even  since  her  marriage  had 
continued  to  reside  with  her  uncle— a  caniage  etopp*  d 
at  the  door,  and  shortly  afWrward  a  female  entered  the 
apartment— an  infant  m  her  arms.  Her  abrupt  entrance 
astonished  all;  and  as  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Lester,  and  upraised  her  pale  and  anguish  strickrn 
face,  the  father  recognized  hischild,  and  he  exclaimed: 

**  Gracious  Heaven !  can  this  be  Mirabel  1" 

**  Yea— yes.  Father,  forgive  me— ^um  me  not  ;  for 
the  sake  oT  this  helpless  little  one." 

She  was  already  forgiven  ;  but  sadly  had  poor  Mira- 
bel been  betrayed.  He  in  whom  she  had  trusted— whoce 
gay  exterior  and  title  were  his  only  passports  to  good 
society  in  America,  was  an  impostor.  His  title  bad 
been  assumed.  He  was  a  needy  adventurer— a  gambler 
—and,  as  poor  Mirabel  too  soon  discovered,  the  husband 
of  another.  He  was  dragged  from  her  side  to  a  prison, 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  wife  he  had  abandoned,  ana 
to  the  galleys,  while  poor  Mirabel,  with  the  innocent 
of&pring  of  her  unhappy  union,  was  left  desolate  and 
unprotected.  At  length  she  determined  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  return  home.  In  looking  among  the  papers  of 
her  betrayer  she  found  the  intercepted  letters  of  ner  pa- 
rents, containing  renewed  expreasiomi  of  aftiction  and 
forgiveness,  which  gave  her  new  life  and  courage. 

Collecting  the  little  treasures  she  had  left,  she  con- 
verted them  into  monev^  and  left  Paris.  Arrived  at 
Havre,  she  obtained  a  g^nsage  on  board  of  a  vesel  about 
sailing  for  Philadeli)hia,  and  arrived  there  as  we  have 
already  seen,  ere  the  preparations  of  her  parents  to  pro- 
ceed to  France  in  quest  of  her  were  completed.  She 
was  once  more  completely  happy ;  she  was  forgiven  by 
her  parents  and  surrounded  by  those  she  loved ;  yet  was 
she  sadly  changed— sll  ioyousness  had  fled  from  her— 
her  eyes  had  k>8t  their  brilliancy,  and  her  cheeks  their 
bloom,  and  none  who  knew  her  in  her  days  of  kappv- 
ness,  would  recognize  in  her  emaciated  form,  her  noW 
low  cheeks,  and  dim  and  sunken  eyes,  *\the  poov  re* 
mains"  of  Mibabbi«  im  Beauty. 


TEAN8PLANTED   FLOWERS. 

Yk  liTing  gems  of  cold  and  frsgrsnt  fire ! 

Die  ye  Tor  ever^  when  ye  die,  ye  flowers  t 
Take  ye,  when  in  year  l>eaaty  ye  expire. 

An  ererlasthig  farewell  of  year  bowers  t 
Hare  I  not  seen  thee,  wild  rose,  in  my  dreams. 

Like  a  pure  spirit— beauteous  as  the  skies  ^ 
When  the  deep  olue  is  brightest,  and  the  streams 

Dance  down  the  hills,  reflecting  the  rich  dyes 
Of  morning  clouds,  and  cistus  woodbine— twined — 

Didst  thou  not  wake  me  from  a  dream  of  death  T  - 
Yea,  and  thy  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  wind 

When  it  inhales  the  love-sick  violet^s  breath, 
Bending  it  down  with  kiisos,  where  the  bee    . 

Hums  over  golden  gorse  and  snnny  broom. 
Soul  of  the  rose!  what  said'M  thon  then  to  roe  7 

**  We  meet,"  thou  said'st,  "  though  severVl  by  the  tomb: 
Lo,  brother,  this  is  heav*u !  and  thus  the  Just  thau  blooaa  \" 
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THE  CURATE-CONFESSOR  OF  VIROFLAY. 
A  B«al  Q-host  Story. 

BT  COLLET  ORATTAN. 

ViROFLAT  is  a  pretty  little  village,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Vereaillee,  on  the  Paris  side,  withia  view  from 
the  main  road,  and  snti^ty  screened  from  the  east  winds 
by  the  noble  wood  of  Sartory.  It  forms  one  of  the 
eaccession  of  pleasant  objects  between  the  capital  and 
the  truly  regal  creation  of  Louis  XIV.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  say.  and,  for  aught  1  know,  to  think, 
that  this  monarch  did  nothing  for  France ;  but  with 
Versailles  and  its  environs  befor6  my  eyes,  I  disKnt 
flatly  from  the  assertion. 

I  nold  that  magnificence  in  a  king,  Uke  charity  in  a 
private  person,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Reflecting  on  the  evils  which  this  despot  entailed  on 
his  country,  I  see  that  they  brought  their  remedies 
with  ihera  :  and  marking  the  living  traces  of  his  pride, 
I  feel  that  they  have  stamped  on  the  national  mind  the 
impress  of  the  splendor  which  characterized  his  own. 

There  are  several  methods  of  going  from  Paris  ta 
Versailles.  Men  who  are  the  least  enslaved  by  preju- 
dice, indolence  or  the  gout,  take  their  sticks  and  walk ; 
others  ride.  The  spoiled  children  of  fortune  drive  in 
their  own  carriages.  Those  leas  lucky,  who  like  regu- 
larity, and  kill  time  by  a  stop-watch,  go  in  gondoUs.  I, 
who  hate  to  clip  his  wings,  or  pull  him  by  the  forelock, 
and  who  i^ive  him  ample  leisure  to  whet  his  scathe  ana 
ogle  his  victims  throuffh  the  empty  end  of  his  glass, 
prefer  the  gondoieii.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
gondoUt,  as  here  used,  does  not  mean  a  water-going 
vehicle,  but  is  adoptea  asthe  diminutive  of  gpnaoU^ 
the  appellation  of  those  long-bodied,  lubberly  convey- 
ances, dragged,  so  apparently  against  their  will,  by  four 
horses — and  I  choose  the  epithet,  as  more  delicate  and 
dignified  than  any  of  the  villainous  cognomina  applied 
to  the  humble  family  of  two- wheeled  carriages  which  I 
•o  punctually  patronize. 

This  degraded  and  ill-treated  tribe  of  vehicles  was 
•ace  a  flourishing  and  consequential  body  corporate. 
Patient  suffering  was  not  then  its  badge,  nor  obloquy 
its  only  notice.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  used 
Co  fancy  that  the  raw-boned  horses  (for  they  were  al- 
wajTs  of  the  same  breed)  held  up  their  blind  and  crazy 
heads,  stiffened  their  skeleton  necks,  and  pawed  forth 
their  bowed  and  tottering  fore  legs,  with  somewhat  of 
an  aristocratical  and  feudal  air.  The  drivers,  too,  in 
those  beaux  j'ourt,  cracked  their  whips  with  a  more  in- 
dependent twist,  and  pried  not,  as  they  are  now  wont, 
into  every  house  along  the  road ;  nor  hallooed  forth 
"Paris!  Paris!  Versailles!*'  to  every  foot  passenger, 
with  their  present  cringing  tone. 

1  look  on  these  poor  drivers  as  I  regard  a  negro,  a 
fypsy,  a  Jew  clothesman,  of  any  other  unfortunate  be- 
ing ander  the  ban  of  proscription.  I  therefore  always 
give  them  a  helping  hand  along  their  comfortless  ca- 
reer, and  feel  much  more  at  my  ease  when  looking  up 
at  the  ponderous  gondole.  as  its  flashy  yellow  panels 
flaunt  past  us  on  the  road.  But  these  gondolets,  so 
much  the  butt  of  contempt,  have  nevertheleas  many  ad- 
vantages over  their  gaudy  competitors.  In  the  summer 
season  they  are  much  c(K>ler,  and  at  all  times  to  a  man 
of  lively  fancy  much  eaaer.  You  have  nst  much  rum- 
bling of  wheels,  and  no  rattUng  of  windows ;  no  sufTo* 
cation  from  bad  smells— for  the  air.  like  my  advice, 
perhaps,  "  comes  in  at  one  ear  ana  goes  out  at  the 
other."  You  run  no  risk  of  an  unpleasant  countenance 
before  vou,  nor  of  receiving  a  whifi*  of  garlic  into 
yours,  for  every  one  sits  front  foremost— in  contrast  to 
the  corps  of  Irish  yeomanry,  whose  captain,  on  a  retreat, 
always  ordered  it  to  "  advance  backwards  !'*  So  if  your 
front  rank  neighbors  fall  asleep  add  tumble  forward, 
ion  are  not  the  pillow  they  reclme  on.  You  halt  when 
you  like,  to  stretch  your  legs ;  yon  are  not  hurried  at 
'  starting  <ft  stopping ;  and  when  you  arrive^  after  aU^ 
and  within  an  hour,  more  or  leas,  of  the  unwieldy  mon- 
sters I  am  writing  (sinoe  I  cannot  rwn  them)  down. 

Then,  let  me  aak,  does  it  go  for  nothing  to  have  the 
facetue  of  the  driver  cheering  your  way  1  Is  it  nought 
to  have  the  brave  and  intelligent  soldiers  of  the  ffuard, 
flowing  over  with  thrilling  anecdotes  of  flood  and  field, 
who  go  out  to  spend  their  Sundays  at  Versailles  7  Is  it 
nothing  to  have  the  neat,  chattering  washerwomen— or 
perhaps  the  washerwomen's  pretty  daughters— coming 
with  their  linen  to  Paris  on  the  Monday  morning  1 


Nothing  to  hear  all  these,  and  others  of  theur  class, 
reading  you  lessons  of  courtesy  and  gallantry  at  every 
sten;  to  hear  of  tefiinbilUi^  and  sen/tmefU,  and  morale. 
and  fhisique,  and  amUii^  and  amour— and  a  hundred 
other  delicate  distinctions,  from  the  mouths  of  artisans 
and  *'  operatives.**  who  in  England  breathe  nothing  but 
gin  and  tobacco  t 

Had  I  never  gone  in  a  gondolet,  T  never  should  have 
gained  all  the  good  things  to  be  picked  up  in  such  a 
way  of  traveling— never  ^ould  have  learned '  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  amazon  of  the  quartier  St.  L(m4$,  who 
has  seventeen  wounds  on  her  corpus,  and  ei\joys  the 
pension  of  a  sous- o^'er— and  never  should  have  heard 
of  the  ghost  story  of  k  bon  cwri  de  Vtrffay^  nor  scf  n  • 
his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  whicn  he  won  as  a 
soldier,  and  wears  as  a  priest. 

But  before  I  repeat  that  story,  and  while  he  may  be 
supposed  reciting  it  to  me  as  we  jogged  along  in  our 
gondolet,  let  me.  gentle  reader,  give  a  hint  or  two  for 
the  passenger  wno  gdes  thus  from  Paris  to  Versailles. 
Let  him,  tnen,  above  all  things,  remember  not  to  for- 
get to  give  a  sou  at  storting^  to  the  infirm,  enfeebled 
wretch,  male,  female  or  epicene,  who  places  a  stool 
for  his  foot  as  he  steps  into  the  gondolet.  Let  him 
laugh  heartily,  and  be  pleased  at,  and  give  a  soi*  to, 
those  antic,  soot-coverea,  one-colored  harlequins,  who 
tumble  and  caper  at  the  mde  of  the  carriage,  and  pipe 
their  monotonous,  cuckoo-noted  salutation,  and  tell 
you,  grinningly,  **/<  vout  aimerai  6i«t**— those  little, 
barefooted,  despised  and  dirty  Savoyards,  who  come 
down,  poor  things!  in  droves  from  their  monntains,  to 
sweep  chimneys  and  clean  shoes;  and  for  whose  mis- 
fortune there  is  lack  of  soot  and  mod  in  the  summer 
season.  Let  him  give  a  tou  to  the  fine  bald-pated  oc- 
.togenary  at  Sevres,  whose  head  was  two  or  three  times 
anticipated  by  Rembrandt*s  imaginings,  who  tells  you 
of  his  age,  his  poverty,  his  deauz  brat  autit,  and  bis 
inability  to  earn  his  pauwrepain.  Let  him  give  five 
sous  over  and  above  his  bargain  to  the  poor  driver. 
Let  him— but  I  need  not  go  on  with  those  appeals  to 
the  charities  of  men.  There  are  objects  enough  on  the 
road  to  give  the  hint  more  forcibly  than  I  can. 

I  must,  however,  caution  the  traveler  to  read,  by  all 
means,  the  parallel  lessons  each  side  of  him  on  his 
journey :  to  moralize,  just  on  quitting  the  Place  Lokit 
Qvi^ze^  on  the  bathing  boys  swimming  down  the  river 
to  the  left,  opposed  to  the  full  grown  children  floating 
on  the  tide  of  fashion  in  the  Champ$  Elv»ie$  to  the 
ri^t.  Then  there  is  the  golden  dome  of  the  InvaUds, 
directly  frontins  the  Pompe  a  /ew— glory  on  the  one 
hand,  and  smoke  on  the  other.  Passing  on,  there  is 
the  new  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  as  useful  and  unpictu- 
res^ue  as  art  could  make  it;  and  the  mouldering  re- 
mains of  the  old  one  at  Sevres,  as  romantic  and  rotting 
as  any  natural  beauty.  The  palace  of  the  king  rises 
royally  above  the  woods  to  the  north;  and  on  the 
south  IS  the  cottage  hiding  itself  in  verdure,  where  lived 
one  of  our  best  poets,  and  nSttr  him  an  unworthy  aspi- 
rant for  the  mantle,  which  (luckily  for  the  world)  be 
has  not  yet  cast  away— the  very  resting-place  where 
genius  would  love  to  nestle. 

And  now— arrived  at  Viroflay— nou;  for  the  story  of 
its  worthy  curate  l 

••  Yes,  yes,  my  good  sir,**  continued  the  cure,  the 
previous  part  of  our  conversation  having  led  to,  but  not 
bearing  directly  on  my  present  subject,  **  yes,  the  roan 
who  goes  through  life  m  the  mere  routine  of  its  plea- 
sures, or  even  its  crimes,  knows  little  of  the  true  nature 
of  pleasure  or  the  real  effect  of  crime.  It  is  he  who 
cuts  short  his  dissipation  in  full  career,  and  retires  from 
the  worid  with  all  the  capability  of  enjoyment,  that 
sees  in  the  mellow  light  of  reflection  the  true  hature  of 
what  he  has  enjoyed.  I  have  done  that ;  and  am  now, 
at  fifty,  after  ten  years  of  seclusion,  happy  in  the  memo- 
ry of  delights  that  will  never  fade.  The  darker  portion 
of  my  problem  must  be  proved,  thank  Heaven,  from 
other  experience  than  mine.  But  no  one,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, can  know  the  terrible  consequences  of  guilt  but 
he  wno  seeks  refuge  from  remorse  in  solitude.  Com 
mon  contffttion,  or  punishment  even,  fails  to  let  liim 
into  the  depths  of  sufiisrinjg  he  has  provoked.  If  a  good 
man,  who  has  emoyed  Ufe,  would  wish  to  enjoy  it  still, 
or  a  oad  one  would  repent  his  wicked  ways,  it  is  there 
they  must  retire,  to  learn  enjoyment  and  do  penance." 

•'^That  is  to  say,*'  replied  1,  **  that  there  imagination 
has  ample  play,  and  brings  back  all  the  scenes  of  life 
with  tenfold  exaggeration— you  most  have  known  its 
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power  fully,  my  good  father,  from  the  extremes  through 
which  you  appear  lo  havej>a#ied.** 

**  Known  the  power  of  imagination  !**  rdoined  the 
cur^,  with  a  iieculiar  eroithasie,  a  look  as  it  hU  mind 
wandered  to  other  worlds,  and  a  gesture  of  nervous 
agitation— *' of  itnagination  !  and  pray^  sir,  what  it 
that  7  Will  you  be  good  enough  lo  drnne  for  me  the 
direct  line  between  fact  and  fancy  1" 

'*  Reverend  sir.**  said  I,  somewhat  astonished  and 
piqued  at  his  half  serious,  half  ironical  tone,  "  who- 
ever has  learned  the  first  principles  of  drawing,  knows 
that  the  most  dilEeult  of  all  things  is  to  trace  a  straight 
line." 

,  *•  True,  sir,  true— excuse  my  |iptulance — you  touched 
inadvertently  a  tender  .chord— I  did  not  calculate  how 
far  back  or  now  deep  my  idle  observations  would  have 
thrown  my  thoiu|;bts.  Be  satisfied,  however,  that  I 
have  felt  the  full  force  of  solitude,  in  reference  to  guih 
as  well  as  loUy.** 

'*  The  latter,  as  reapecu  your  own  early  Itfo  1  The 
former,  as  relates  to— whom  V  asked  I,  with  a  rather 
unju.<inable  keenness  of  inquiry  Bui  there  was  bome- 
thing  in  the  cure*8  manner  and  look  that  spurred  my 
curiosity  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  arrognnt  serviUty 
which  is  commonly  called  good  breeding. 

*•  Sir,"  said  he,  in  an  impressive  and  somewhat  se- 
vere tone,  "you  may  be  aware  that  my  duty  often 
leads  me  into  scenes  where  every  human  pasMion  is 
laid  bare  to  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  sufferer-- 
the  sinner,  let  me  sav— is  covered  with  a  sacred  veil. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  penitent  nor  the  nature  of  the 
crime  may  be  breathed  from  the  confassor'a  lips.** 

This  reoake  silenced  me ;  but  I  was  by  no  means 
Bulky ;  and  some  little  attentions  to  the  good  cur^  as 
we  jogged  along  brought  him  to  his  former  sociable 
tone  ana  led  to  a  renewal  of  our  chat.  But  that  epithet 
is  really  too  familiar  and  trifling  to  express  the  nature 
of  our  conversation,  which  in^nsibly  caught  a  most 
seriotis  tinge,  and  became  deeper  and  deeper  at  almost 
every  phrase.  I  thought  there  was  something  on  the 
cur^  s  mind  connected  with  recollections  that  my  for- 
mer random  observations  had  aroused.  I  made  no  at- 
tempt ta  check  the  troubled  curren'.  of  his  thoughts. 
There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  anxiety  of  a  good  man 
which  no  wise  one  dares  to  disturb.  And  tlmse  who 
best  know  the  wisdom  of  playinc  the  foul  on  fit  occa- 
■ions— the  practical  paraphrastb  of  the  dulce  etl  decipere— 
have  the  readiest  tact  at  seeing  when  the  cap  should 
|>e  doffisd  and  the  bells  silent.  For  my  part,  1  should, 
m  the  present  case,  have  assumed  a  «-avity  even  if  I 
felt  it  not ;  but  I  was  thoroughly  and  deeply  impreMcd 
with  it  as  the  good  cur^  discoursed. 

I  scarcely  remember  by  what  subtle  link  our  talk  was 
led  to  supernatural  subjects.  My  old  remark  about  the 
force  of  imagination  was  certainly  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,  along  which  our  ideas  ran  with  electrical  speed. 
We  were  soon,  however,  deep  in  the  topic  which  pos- 
seases  of  all  others  the  profoundest  interest— for  the  en- 
tliusiast  as  a  point  of  his  creed,  for  the  sceptic  as  a 
mark  of  scorn.  But  believer  and  infidel  alike  feel  a 
shudder  as  they  pass  through  a  graveyard  at  night :  and 
whose  are  the  nerves  that  do  not  thnll  at  the  solemn 
narration  of  a  ghost  story  1 

**  You  are  goinc  on  to  Versailles  1**  asked  the  cur^, 
with  a  determined  tone  of  interrogation,  as  the  gondo- 
let  suddenly  stopped  at  a  narrow  road,  leading  from  the 
main  diau$$ie  to  the  left,  and  almost  covered  with  the 

?;raceful  branches  of  acacias  and  lime  trees  whieh  per- 
umed  the  air  all  around  us. 

**  Yes,  are  not  youl**  rejoined  I,  much  disapi)ointed 
at  this  anmrent  approach  of  a  separation  from  my  com- 
panion. 

•'  No,"  said  he,  "this  way  lies  my  path  ;•*  and  it  was 
then  only  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  journeying  and 
talking  with  U  bon  cwri  de  F»ro/lay.  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  often  and  so  favorably.  A  few  words  of  invi- 
tation to  walk  with  him  to  his  village  hard  by,  and 
thence  through  the  wopd  of  SartoiY  to  Versailles,  were 
answered  by  my  springing  out  of  tne  gondolet ;  and  in 
a  minute  more  we  were  en  route  together,  under  the 
perfumed  canopy  that  hung  across  the  by-way  already 
mentioned.    ,  ^       ,   .  ^ 

"  You  see  that  roofless  skeleton  of  a  cottage  yonder» 
on  the  skiriB  of  the  wood  V*  said  the  cur^,  pointing  to 
the  object  he  described.  **  Well!  that  wretched  hovel 
once  formed  for  me,  and  not  long  since,  a  place  of  il- 
lustration to  much  of  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 


It  was  for  some  years  the  refuj^e  of  terrible  guilt,  and 
the  scene  of  more  terrible  expiation— «y,anaf  of  more 
than  our  conversation  has  embraced.  The  wretched 
criminal  who  Uved  and  died  there  was  one  of  tbosa 
men  whom  the  furnace  heat  of  onr  revolution  reddened 
into  fiends,  whose  blood  turned  to  flame,  and  who 
souglu  to  cool  their  burning  hands  by  plunging  them 
into  streams  of  gore.  He  was  steeped  in  cruelty  and 
crime.  But  of  all  his  deed:*,  one  of  still  deeper  horror 
than  the  rest  preyed  on  and  haunted  him  with  fearful 
force.  By  day  or  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  had 
no  respite  from  the  memory  of  this  act— would  I  could 
say  repentance  was  joined  with  remorse !  But  he  re- 
pented not.  A  morbid  sense  of  sin.  a  frightful  state  of 
present  suffering,  and  a  fierce  dread  of  future  punish' 
inent,  were  the  sum  of  his  feelings.  He  shunned  man- 
kind. His  whole  intercourse  wiin  the  worid  was  Umil* 
ed  to  the  sustenance  of  life.  He  employed  a  poor 
beggar-woman  to  seek  his  scanty  food ;  bnt  he  would 
not,  or  cotdd  not,  perhaps,  bear  to  see  another  bmnaa 
face.  Neither  had  he  cat  or  dog,  or  any  domestic  ani- 
mal, to  solace  him  with  a  luok  of  dependent  sympathy. 
He  lived  in  the  wood,  flying  evtn  at  the  sight  of  the 
foresters ;  and  the  sudden  sound  of  the  axe.  as  it  struck 
against  a  falling  tree,  has  been  often  followed  by  a 
shriek  of  des|Niir  from  the  poor  sinner  that  made  the 
rough  woodman  shudder.  Yet  no  one  then  knew  the 
secret  of  his  emotion  or  the  cause  of  his  misanthrophy — 
they  were  never  known  to  but  one,  and  that  one  is 
myself. 

^*  But  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  he  used  to  shun  me  with 
peculiar  care.  Twice  or  thrice  has  he  started  from  the 
wood  into  the  path  along  which  I  was  walking,  and  at 
sight  of  my  priest's  dress,  with  a  look,  a  shudder  and  a 
shriek  of  mued  horror  and  hatred^  he  would  fiprioc 
into  the  covert  and  fly.  As  I  -heard  hun  rushing  throng 
the  branches  of  the  underwood,  I  used  to  cross  myself 
and  send  a  blessing  after  him,  and  offer  up  a  prayer, 
which  r  hope  found  its  way  to  heaven. 
,  **At  length  came  an  end  to  this  awful  tragedy  of 
life.  One  night,  about  a  year  ago,  a  deep^ solemn  bumo- 
mefa  nig^t,  moonless  and  starless,  oppresBive  and  thick, 
I  was  lying  in  bed  in  my  own  cottage  in  the  village 
there,  tmable  to  sleep  from  heat^  reading  by  the  light  of 
my  lamp,  and  inhaling  the  perfume  of  the  roaes  that 
hung  clustering  round  my  open  window,  when  I  heard 
suddenly,  and  close  by  the  casement,  that  well-known 
shriek  wnich  no  voice  but  kit  could  utter.'  I  ^rans 
from  my  bed,  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  went  out  into 
the  garden— an  irresistible  influence  seemed  forcing  mo 
along.  I  caught  the  sound  once  more— distant  and 
fainter,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  hovel.  I  followed  it 
instinctively  ;  and  aal  came  olone  to  the  dreary  abode,  I 
was  shocked  by  the  report  ot  a  pistol  from  within.  My 
blood  curdled.  I  was  sure  the  frantic  wretch  had  de- 
stroyed himself- 1  was  right.  I  entered  the  open  door, 
and  found  him  lying  on  the  earthen  tk>or,  bathed  in  his 
own  blood.  The  old  woman  was  stooping  over  him, 
striving  to  staunch  the  wound  with  her  rags.  The 
courageous  and  clear-sighted  humanity  of  her  sex  told 
her  to  do  so.  A  man  would  have  ran  for  assistance, 
and  lefl  the  sufferer  to  bleed  to  death.  But  all  the  aid 
of  art  couFd  not  have  saved  the  miserable  suicide.  The 
wound  was  mortal. 

"  We  placctd  him  on  his  pallet— he  listened  to  my 
voice — he  heard  my  words— the  first  sounds  of  consola. 
tion  that  had  broken  on  him  for  years.  liiad  touched 
his  heart,  and  I  saw  teats  gush  from  his  eyes— the  first 
he  had  ever  shed.  I  sat  by  his  side  alone,  for  I  des- 
patched the  old  woman  for  the  village  burgeon :  and 
the  sinner  had  time  and  strength  to  mutter  hui  full  con- 
fession. He  died  of  exhaustion,  for  the  stream  of  life 
would  not  yield  to  my  efforts  to  staunch  it.  When  the 
woman  and  the  dostor  arrived,  they  found  me  beside 
the  ghastly  corpse.  I  performed  my  last  duties,  and 
left  the  hovel.  Never  bad  I  sufferea  so  much.  Death 
and  blood  had  long  been  familiar  to  me.  ]>eath-bed 
confessions  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Bnt  I 
had  never  before  seen  a  self-murderer  die— never  had 
heard  such  a  tale  of  horror  as  Uiat  ! 

'*I  reached  my  cottage,  and  found  the  door  open  as  I 
had  left  it.  I  entered.  The  lamp  was  still  burning  by 
my  bedside.  I  flun^  myself  down,  and  reciting  some 
passages  of  my  breviary,  I  strove  to  comj>ose  myself  to 
sleep. ,  But  I  was  long  in  a  fever  of  agitation.  At  times 
I  fancied  I  heard  the  shriek,  and  I  sprang  up  in  the  bed. 
Again,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  rose-Creev, 
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and  coald  iilmoet  believe  I  distinguished  the  sonnds  of 
feet  flying  as  did  those  of  the  suieide,  when  he  was 
driven  tmntic  from  the  cottage  window  on  discovering 
me  reuosing  so  calmly  on  my  bed.  For  he  had  come 
with  tne  intention  of  seekmg  me,  and  pouring  bis,  se- 
cret into  my  bosom :  but  despair  seized  on  him  at  ugfat 
of  my  tranquil  confidence ;  and  his  next  impalse  was  to 
piace  the  fatal  pistol  to  his  breast. 

*'  By  degrees  I  grew  drowsy— the  book  dropped  from 
my  hand— the  lamp  was  dying  beside  me— a  farid  glare 
was  around— my  eyes,  which  bad  been  half  closed, 
opened  suddenly  wide — ^I  gased  at  the  feot  of  the  bed, 
ftod  I  there  saw  the  ghastly  and  bloody  figure  of  the 
suicide  kneeling  With  uplifted  hands  and  glazed  eyes 
lizf  d  upon  me— and  I  could  not  move  a  limb.  I  would 
have  shut  out  the  fearful  object,  but  my  lids  refused  to 
dose.  I  felt  the  eye-balls  starting  from  their  sockets. 
1  strove  to  cover  my  head  with  the  bedrclothes,  but  the 
spectre  leaning  against  them,  held  them  hist.  At  length 
a  shower  of  perspiration,  cold  and  clammv,  .burst  from 
all  m?  pores.  I  was  relieved,  though  exhausted ;  and 
already  my  eyes  became  familiarized  to  the  horrid  ob- 

fct.  I  rode  up  in  the  bed,  and  stepped  upon  the  floor, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  the  spectre  did  not 
disappear.  I  repeated  more  than  one  prayer ;  but  still 
it  knelt,  following  me  with  Its  leaden  g«ze.  I  confess 
that  in  my  terror  the  memory  of  some  old  super&tition, 
profane,  if  not  blasphemous,  crossed  mytnind;  and  I 
muttered,  in  fear  and  trembling,  some  absurd  incanta- 
tions that  I  learned  in  boyhood,  for  exorcising  spirits. 
The  spectre  stirred  not,  but  a  loathsome  grin  spread 
across  the  livid  and  blood-stained  face.  At  ihis  sight  I 
raised 'my  hands  above  my  head;  and  I  felt  the  hair 
stand  up  on  end  against  my  palinB,  my  knees  tottered 
and  my  teeth  chattercdl  The  spectre  seemed  to  chuckle 
inwardly,  for  it  shook  and  grinned — but  no  sound  es- 
caped it. 

'*  *  Good  God  !*  cried  I,  *  I  am  be«*c  by  a  fiend— the 
evil  one  has  thrown  himself  before  me^I  am  caught 
IB  the  snare !'  The  spectre  nodded  its  hideous  head,  as 
if  in  confirmation  of  my  fears.  I  strove  to  scream,  not 
•zactly  for  help,  for  1  felt  myself  hopeless ;  but  in  the 
despairing  notion  that  I  might  scare  away  the  ^host. 
My  throat  was  parched— the  voice  wa0  choked  in  its 
attempt  at  utterance.  The  spectre  never  turned  its  eyes 
from  me,  nor  relaxed  its  grin.  Can  I  ever  forget  tnat 
basaHsk  glance  1 

**  After  standing  thus  for  some  minutes,  all  the  energy 
of  my  despair  was  aroused,  and  I  prepared  to  rutin 
through  the  doorway,  which  was  close  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed.  But  the  spectre  knelt  directly  across,  and 
whole  mountains  of  adaipant  had  not  formed  a  more 
impassable  barrier  than  did  that  horrid  shade  I  stood 
■gain  transfixed.  Again  I  prayed ;  and  still  the  spectre 
mocked  me.  It  seemed  fixed  to  the  place  for  ever.  I 
beard  the  village  clock  strike  the  hour— it  was  two.  I 
strove  to  turn  my  head  toward  the  window,  hoping  to 
eee  the  dawn.  1  coufd  not  move  it— the  hightful  at^ 
traction  before  me  keiit  it  firm  fixed. 

**  The  quarter  struck.  I  thought  an  age  had  elapsed 
since  the  tolling  of  the  hour  Another  quarter— another 
— another!  Oh,  that  eternity  of  horror!  The  clock 
struck  three— long,  solemn  peals^  that  loused  the  coun- 
try for  leagues ;  but  the  spectre  stirred  not  yet.  I  saw 
the  dawn.  The  sunbeams  that  entered  behind  me  at 
the  window  stole  gradually  alon^  the  wall  at  either 
side ;  and  at  length  the  yellow  ught  fell  fiiU  upon  the 
spectre,  and  gilded  its  odious  aspect  with  a  tinge  of 
horrible  splendor.  l*he  sunbeams  shot  through  it,  prov- 
ing it  to  be  a  phantom— -yet  it  maintained  all  the  dread- 
ful reality  of  matter.  Every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the 
flcshless  form  was  dis|)hiyed  to  me.  It  was  already  a 
half-formed  skeleton.  I  sickened  with  disgust,  and 
flung  myself  back  upon  a  chair  dose  to  the  window. 
Th^  morning  air  breathed  on  me,  and  I  recovered.  I 
heard  the  cock  crow.  My  heart  throbbed  with  rapture 
at  this  summons.  I  looked  to  observe  the  spectre  van- 
ish ;  but  it  only  grinned  again,  and  mocked  me  with 
horrid  ffrimaces.  I  thought  of  escaping  by  the  window ; 
but  as  I  attempted  to  rise,  I  felt  as  though  held  down 
by  an  Immovable  weight  of  lead.  My  breast  heaved 
ind  tianted,  and  I  felt  sufifocating. 

**Uoly  Mary,  thought  I,  can  this  indeed  be  resll 
Surely  I  sleep— this  phantom  is  only  of  mv  brain!  At 
this  moment  I  heard  some  one  in  the  garden.  I  made 
an  effort,  in  desperate  delight,  to  torn  my  eyes.  I  did 
m>y  and  saw  the  old  gardener  hobbling  acrbds  the  walk. 


I  was  resolved  to  speak,  if  possible.  Another  forcible 
attempt  at  utterance  succeeded.  I  bade  old  Simeon 
good  morrow !  *  Good  morrow,  reverend  father,'  said 
the  pious  okl  man :  '  your  reverence  is  up  betimes.*  It 
is,  it  must  have  been  a  di^ni*  said  T,  aiid  turned  my 
eyes  boldly  in  the  direction  of  my  bed.  God !  bow  I 
thrilled  with  agony  at  seeing  the  spectre  unmoved  from 
its  position,  unchanged  in  attitude  and  look !  Reason 
and  fear  (tnat  so  often  overmasters  reason,)  combined 
to  endow  me  with  ahnost  more' than  mortal  energy 
— I  will  not  believe  this,  cried  I  aloud — I  cannot,  dare 
not  support  it— I  am  going  mad!  Heaven  save  and 
protect  me,  and  give  me  grace  under  this  terrible 
affliction !  Or  do  I  indeed  sleep,  m  spite  of  all  this 
evidence  of  waking  sensation  1  Do  I,  can  I  indeed 
sleep  1  With  a  wild  throb  of  ecstasy  at  the  revived 
hope  that  I  slept,  I  seized  in  a  i>aroxy6m  of  agitation  the 
water-iu$  that  stood  on  my  table.  This  will  awake 
me,  if  indeed  I  sleep,  exclaimed  I,  and  I  flung  the 
whole  contents  in  my  face. 

*'  A  convulsive  and  half-sufibcating  sensation  in  my 
throat,  and  a  fierce  start  from  the  chair  on  which  I  sal, 
were  the  instant  consequences.  At  the  same  moment 
a  bun^t  of  feeble  laughter  from  a  well-known  voice 
burst  upon  my  ear.  I  looked  forward  with  all  my  eyes. 
The  spectre  had  vanished,  and  I  saw  in  its  stead  the 
figure  of  my  old  female  attendant  standing  before  me. 
But  inji  moment  her  laugh  was  followed  by  a  cry  of 
terror.  I  looked  into  the  glass  beside  roe,  and  saw  with 
horror  almost  equal  to  hers,  that  I  was  covered  with 
blood. 

"  In  an  instant  I  understood  the  whole  appalling  pa- 
geant. I  had  indeed  been  in  that  state  of  animated  stu- 
por, that  doubiftil,  double  exi^tence,  between  reality 
and  imagination,  when  the  mind  and  body  are  half  in- 
sensible and  halt  alive.  Such  was  ihe  btate  of  my  feel- 
ings,  at  once  excited  and  exhausted.  And  oh,  thst 
such  may  never  be  the  lot  of  any  hunun  being !  A 
night  like  that  is  an  eternity  of  misery— a  purgatory 
upon  earth— a  living  hell !  But  I  mu^t  not  dwell  on  the 
subject— its  recurrence  is  horrible ;  I  must  let  the  me- 
mory of  that  dreadful  scene  moukler  away  firom  my 
brain,  as  the  remnant  of  that  wretched  hovel  is  crum- 
bling in  the  winds  !** 

Such  was  in  substance^  and  nearly  word  for  word, 
the  curb's  recital  I  confess  it  made  me  thrill  in  the 
spoken  detail.  How  it  may  tell  on  paper,  I  cannot 
venture  to  surmise.  But  my  readers,  let  them  think  of 
it  as  they  may,  inu^t  not  cavil  at  its  title,  nor  accuse  it 
of  promising  more  than  I  meant  to  perform :  for  while 
I  knew  I  was  about  to  tell "  a  real  ghost  iTory,*'  I  never 
intended  to  say  it  was  the  story  of  a  real  ghak. 
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Stspheic  CtniLBw  was  a  thrifty  goldsmith  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Charies.  His  shop  w9b  a  mine  of  metal  i 
he  worked  for  the  court,  ah  hough,  we  fear,  ii  is  name  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  record  in  the  State-Paper  Office. 
Stephen  was  a  bachelor,  and,  what  is  strange,  he  never 
complained  of  his  loneliness.  His  chased  ewers,  his 
embossed  goblets,  his  gold  in  bars,  were  to  him  wife 
and  children.  Midas  was  his  only  kinsman.  He  would 
creep  among  his  treasures,  like  an  old  grajr  rat,  and  rub 
his  hands,  and  smile,  as  if  communing  with  the  wealth 
about  him.  He  had  so  long  hugged  goM  to  his  heart, 
that  it  beat  for  nothing  else.  Stephen  was  a  practical 
philosopher ;  for  he  would  meekly  take  the  order— nay, 
consult  the  caprice— of  the  veriest  poninjay  with  the  hu- 
mility of  a  pauper,  when,  at  a  word,  be  might  have  out- 
blazoned  lords  and  ^aris.  If  ibis  be  not  real  philoso- 
phy, thouKht  Stephen,  as  he  walked  slip-shod  at  the 
heels  of  ms  customers,  what  is  1 

Stephen  was  a  man  of  temperance:  he  was  content 
to  see  venison  carved  on  his  hunting-cups ;  he  cared 
not  to  have  it  in  his  larder.  His  eyes  would  melt  at 
clustering  grapes  chased  on  banquet  fl[oblete{  but  no  drop 
of  the  living  juice  passed  the  goldsmith's  lips.  Stephen 
only  gave  audience  to  Bacchus  when  introduced  by 
Plutus.  Such  was  the  frugaUty  of  Stephen  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  yeart  and  then,  or  his  name  had  not  been  eternized 
in  this  oar  page,  temptation  fell  upon  him. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  on  a  raw  spring  evening,  and 
Stephen  sat  alone  in  his  back  room.  There  was  no 
more  fixe  upon  the  hearth  than  migbt  have  lain  ia  a  tin- 
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der-boz,  bat  Stephen  held  bb  parchment  handt  mbore 
it,  and  woald  not  be  cold.  A  email  silver  lamiK  with  a 
short  wick—for  the  keen  obeervation  of  Stephen  had 
taught  him  the  scientific  truth,  that  the  less  the  wick, 
the  less  the  expenditure  of  oil— -glowed,  a  yellow  speck 
in  the  darkneas.  On  the  table  lay  a  book,  a  treatise  on 
precious  stones ;  and  on  Stephen's  knee.  **  Hermes,  the 
True  Philosopher.**  Stephen  was  etarlled  from  a  wak- 
inf  dream  by  a  lond  ana  hasty  knocking  at  the  door. 
Mike,  the  boy,  was  out,  but  it  could  not  be  he.  Ste- 
phen took  up  the  lamp,  and  was  creeping  to,  the  door, 
when  his  eye  caught  the  silver,  and  tie  again  placed  it 
upon  the  table,  and  felt  his  way  through  the  shop.  Un- 
bolting the  five  bolts  of  the  door,  but  keeping  fast  the 
chain,  Stephen  demanded  "  Who  was  there  T» 

'*  I  bear  a  commission  from  Sir  William  Brooncker, 
and  Pm  in  haste." 

**  Stay  you  a  minute^but  a  minute,"  and  Stephen 
hurried  back  for  tha  lamp,  then  hastily  returned,  opened 
the  door,  and  the  visitor  passed  the  threshold. 

•*  'Tis  not  Charles,**  cried  Stephen,  alarmed  at  his 
mistake,  for  he  believed  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  Sir 
William's  man. 

"  No  matter  for  that.  Stephen :  you  work  for  men, 
and  not  for  Christian  namen.  Come,  I  have  a  j[ob  for 
you  ;*'  and  the  visitor,  with  the  easy,  assured  air  of  a 
gallant,  louAged  into  the  back  parlor,  followed  by  the 
tremulous  Stephen. 

"  Sir  William—'*  began  the  goldsmith. 

*'  He  bade  me  use  his  name ;  the  work  Pd  have  you 
do  is  for  myself.  Fear  not ;  here's  money  in  advance.** 
and  the  stranger  plucked  from  his  pocket  a  purse,  which, 
in  its  ami>le  length,  lay  like  a  bloated  anake  upon  the 
table. 

Stephen  smiled,  and  said,  "your  business,  sir  j** 

**  See  here,'*  and  the  stranger  moved  the  lamp  imme 
diately  between  them,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Stephen 
clearly  saw  the  countenance  of  his  customer.  His  face 
was  red  as  brick,  and  his  eyes  looked  deep  as  the  sea, 
and  glowed  with  jgood  humor.  His  mouth  was  large 
and  frank ;  and  his  voice  came  as  from  the  well  of 
truth.  His  hair  fell  in  curls  behind  his  ears,  and  his 
moustache,  black  as  coal,  made  a  perfect  crescent  on 
hid  lip,  the  points  upward.    Other  men  may  be  merely 

f^ood  fellows,  the  stranger  seemed  the  best.  **  See 
lere,'*  he  repeated,  and  produced  a  drawing  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  **(can  you  cut  me  this  in  a  seal  ring  V* 

"  liumph  !**  and  Stephen  put  on  his  spectacles,  ''  the 
subject  is"— 

**  Bacchus  squeezing  grape-juice  into  the  cup  of 
Death,**  said  the  stranger. 

"An  odd  conceit,'*  cried  the  goldsmith. 

"  We  all  have  our  whims,  or  woe  to  the  sellers,**  said 
the  customer.    "  Well,  can  it  be  done  V* 

"  Surely,  sir,  surely.    On  what  shall  it  be  cut  V* 

"  An  emerald,  nothing  less.  It  is  the  drinker's  stone. 
In  a  week.  Master  Curlew  1" 

"  This  day  week,  sir.  if  I  live  in  health." 

The  daf  came ;  Stephen  was  a  tradesman  of  his  word, 
and  the  stranger  sat  in  the  back  parlor,  looking  curiously 
into  the  ring. 

"  Per  Bacco!  Rarely  done.  Why,  Master,  Curlew 
thou  hast  caught  the  very  chops  of  glorious  Liber,  his 
swimming  eyes,  and  blessed  mouth.  Ha!  ha!  thon 
hast  pntthy  heart  into  the  work.  Master  Curlew  ;  and 
how  cunningly  hast  thou  all  but  hid  the  dart,  of  Death 
behind  the  thyrsus  of  the  god.  How  his  life-giving  hand 
clutches  the  pulpy  cluster,  and  with  what  a  guah  comes 
down  the  purple  rain,  plashing  into  rubies  the  cup  of 
Mars!" 

"  It  was  my  wish  to  satisfy^  most  noble  sir,"  said  Ste- 
phen, meekly,  somewhat  confounded  by  the  loud  praises 
of  the  speaker. 

"  May  you  never  be  choked  with  a  grape  stone.  Mat- 
ter Curlew,  for  this  goodly  work.  Ha  !'*  and  the  speak- 
er looked  archly  at  the  withered  goldsmith;  "it  hath 
cost  thee  many  a  headache  ere  thou  could  do  this." 

"  If  I  may  say  it,  I  have  labored  hard  at  the  craft— 
have  been  a  thrifty,  sober  man,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Sober !  ha !  ha !"  shouted  the  speaker,  and  his  face 
glowed  redder,  and  his  eyes  roeked ; "  sober !  why,  thou 
wast  begot  in  a  wine  cask,  and  suckled  by  a  bottle,  or 
thou  hadst  never  done  this.  By  the  thigh  of  Jupiter !  be 
who  touched  this,"  and  the  stranger  held  up  the  ring  to 
his  eye,  and  Uiughed  again, "  he  who  touched  this,  hath 
never  known  water.  Tut!  man:  were  I  to  pink  th<e 
with  a  sword,  thcD^dat  Weed  wine !"  I 


"  I,*'  cried  Stephen,  "  I  bleed  ;**  and  he  glanced  fear- 
fully towards  the  door,  and  then  at  the  stranger,  who 
continued  to  look  at  the  ring. 

"  The  skin  of  the  sorriest  goat  shall  sometimes  hold 
the  choicest  liquor,"  said  the  stranger,  looking  into  the 
dry  face  of  the  goldsmith.  "  Come,  confess,  art  thou 
not  a  sly  roisterer  1  Or  art  thou  a  hermit  over  thy  drops, 
and  dost  count  flasks  alone  1  Ay  !  ay !  well,  to  thv  eel- 
ler,  man:  and— yes— thine  arms  ate  long  enough,  bring 
up  ten  bottles  of  thy  choicest  Malaga.*' 

"I !— my  cellar!— Malaga!"  stammered  Stephen. 

"  Surely  thou  hast  a  cellar  1"  and  the  stranger  put  his 
hat  upon  the  table  with  the  air  6f  a  man  set  in  for  a  ca- 
rouse. 

"  For  forty  years,  but  it  hath  never  known  wine," 
cried  die  goldonith.  "  I— I  have  never  known  wine." 
The  stranger  said  nothing;  but  turning  full  anon  Ste- 
phen, and  placing  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  he  blewoot 
his  flushing  cheeks  like  a  bagpipe,  and  sat  with  his  eyes 
blazing  upon  the  heretic.  "  No,  never !"  gaf^p^  Stephen, 
terrified,  fitr  a  sense  of  his  wickedness  began  to  pos- 
sess him. 

,  "  And  dost  thou  repent  1"  asked  the  stranger,  with  a 
touch  of  mercy  toward  the  sinner. 

"  I — humph !  Fm  a  poor  man,"  cried  Curlew ;  "  yes, 
though  I'm  a  goldsmith,  and  seem  rich,  I— I'm  poor ! 
poor !" 

"  Well,  ^ti«  lucky  I  come  provided :  and  the  stranger 
placed  upon  the  table  a  couple  of  flasks.  Whether  he 
took  them  from  under  his  cloak,  or  evoked  them 
through  the  floor,  Stephen  knew  not ;  but  he  stared  at 
them  as  they  stood  reoukingly  upon  his  table,  as  if  they  ^ 
had  been  two  sheeted  ghosta.  '*  Come,  glasses,*'  cried 
the  giver  of  the  winei. 

"  Gjasses !"  echoed  Steidien,  "in  my  house  !" 

"  Right,  glasses !  No— cups,  then  let  them  be  gold 
ones"— and  the  bacchanal,  for  it  was  plain  he  was  such, 
waved  his  arm  with  an  authority  which  Stephen  at- 
tempted not  to  dispute,  but  rose,  and  hobbled  into  the 
shop,  and  returned  with  two  cupa,  just  as  the  first  cork 
was  drawn.  **  Come,  there's  sunlight  in  that,  eh  V* 
cried  the  stranger,  as  he  poured  the  wine  into  the  ves- 
sels. "  So^  thou  bast  never  drunk  wine  1  Well,  here's 
to  the  baptism  of  thy  heart.  And  the  stranger  emptied 
the  Clip,  and  his  lips  smacked  like  a  whip. 

And  Stephen  Curlew  tasted  the  wine,  and  looked 
around,  below,  above ;  and  the  oaken  wainscoat  did  not 
split  in  twain,  nor  did  the  floor  yawn,  nor  the  ceiling 

Sape.  Stephen  tasted  a  seoona  time:  thrice  did  he 
rink,  and  he  licked  his  month  aa  a  cat  licks  the  cream 
from  her  whiskers,  and  putting  his  left  hand  upon  hit 
stomach,  softly  sighed. 

"Ha!  ha!  another  cupl  I  know  thon  wilt,"  and 
Stephen  took  another,  and  another  ;  and  the  two  flasks 
were,  in  brief  time  emptied.  They  were,  however, 
speedily  foUowed  by  two  more,  placed  by  the  stran- 
ger on  the  table,  Stephen  openinsr  his  eyes  and  mouth 
at  their  mysterious  appearance.  The  contents  of  these 
were  duly  swallowed,  and  lo !  another  two  stood  before 
the  goldnnith,  or  as  be  then  thought,  four. 

"There  never  was  such  a  bacchus,"  cried  Stephen's 
customer,  eyeing  the  ring.  "  Why,  a  man  may  see  hit 
stomach  fairiy  heave,  and  his  cheek  ripen  with  wine ; 
yet,  till  this  night,  thou  hadst  never  tasted  the  juice  1 
What— what  could  have  taught  thee  to  carve  the  god  so 
capitally  T* 

"  Instincts-instinct,'*  called  out  the  goldsmith,  hit 
lips  turned  to  clay  by  too  much  wine. 

"  And  yet."  said  the  stranger,  "  I  care  not  so  much 
for— how  old  art  thou,  Stephen  r» 

"  Sixty-five,"  and  Stephen  hiccuped. 

"  I  care  not  so  much  for  thy  Death,  Stephen ;  instinct 
should  have  made  thee  a  better  hand  at  Death." 

"  'Tis  a  good  Death,**  cried  the  goUlBmith,  with  aa- 
usnal  boklnesB, "  a  most  tweet  Death.*' 

"  *Tis  too  broad— the  skeleton  of  an  alderman  with 
the  flesh  dried  upon  him.  He  hath  not  the  true  desola- 
tion—the ghastly  nothingness  of  the  big  bugbear.  No 
matter;  Fm  content ;  but  this  1*11  say,  though  thou  hatt 
shown  thyself  a  professor  at  Bacchus,  thou  art  yet  but  a 
poor  apprentice  at  Death." 

Stephen  Curlew  answered  not  with  words  but  be  tao- 
red  very  audibly.  How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  well 
discover :  but  when  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  alone  s 
no,  not  alone,  there  stood  npon  the  table  an  unopened 
flask  of  wine.  In  a  moment  the  mystery  broke  upon 
Ilim— and  he  sprung  to  hb  feet  with  t  fibriek,  and  nis||« 
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ed  into  the  shop.  No,  he  had  not  been  dnig|[ed  by 
thieves— all  was  aa  it  should  be.  The  stranger^  uke  an 
honest  and  a  conrteons  man,  had  taken  bat  hts  own ; 
and,  without  diaturbiof  the  sleeper^  had  quitted  the 
house.  And  Stephen  Curlew,  the  wine  glowing  in  his 
heart—yea,  down  to  his  very  nails,  stood  and  amiled  at 
the  unopened  flask  before  him. 

Stephen  continued  to  eye  the  flask ;  and  though  its 
donor  had  shared  with  him  he  knew  not  how  many 
bottles,  Stephen  was  resolved  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
luscious  juice  before  him  should  wet  an  alien  throat. 
But  how— where  to  secure  it  T  For  in  the  new  passion 
which  seixed  upon  the  goldsmith,  the  one  flask  seemed 
to  him  more  precious  than  the  cosily  treasure  in  his 
■hop— a  thiuf^to  be  guarded  with  more  scrupulous  afiec- 
tion— more  jealous  love.  In  what  nook  of  his  house 
to  hide  the  glorious  wealth— what  comer,  where  it 
might  escape  the  profane  glances  and  itching  flogers  of 
his  workmen  1  The  thought  fell  in  a  golden  flash  upon 
him — the  cellai^— eye,  the  <Allar!  Who  of  bii^  house- 
hold  ever  thought  of  approaching  the  cellar  #  Stephen 
seized  the  flask  and  lamp,  and  paused.  The  cellar  had 
no  lock !  no  iftatter;  he  bad  a  bag  of  three-inch  nails 
and  a  stout  hammer. 

-The  next  morning,  neighbors  met  at  the  closed  door 
and  windows  of  the  goldsmith,  and  knocked  and  shout* 
ei — shouted  and  knocked.  They  were,  however, re- 
dri(?ed  to  a  crowbar,  and  at  length  burst  into  the  house. 
Kvery  pl^ce  was  searched,  but  there  was  nowhere  visi- 
ble old  Stephen  Curlew.  Days  passed  on,  and  strange 
atnrio!)  fitkd  ihe  ears  of  men.  One  neighbor  vowed  (hat 
hi?  hud  hiid  a  dream  or  a  vision,  he  knew  not  which, 
wherein  he  @4W  the  goldsmith  whirled  down  the  Strand 
iri  a  chariciL  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  driven  by 
a  half*naked  jroung  man,  wearing  a  panther  skin,  and. 
on  his  head  vine-leaves  and  ivy.  An  old  woman  swore' 
that  ehc  had  seen  Stephen  carried  away  by  a  dozen  de- 
vils (very  much  in  liquor,)  with  red  faces  and  goat  legs. 
However,  in  less  than  a  month,  the  goldsmith *s  nephew, 
a  scrivener^  clerk,  took  possession  of  Curlew's  wealth, 
a  nd  became  a  new  made  butterfly  with  golden  wings. 
As  for  Stephen,  after  various  speculations,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  he  must 
have  been  carried  away  by  Satan  himself,  and  the  ne- 
p  levr  cared  not  to  combat  popular  opinions.  But 
b  leh,  in  truth,  was  not  the  end  of  the  goldsmith.  Hear 
ii: 


Stephen, i 


ed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  cellar,  with 


.  len,  poflsesBed  by  tne  thougntsot  th^  ucnai,  ^ 
the  one  fliuk,  a  lamp,  naib  and  hammer,  proceeded  to 
the  sacred  crypt.  He  arrived  in  the  vault,  and  having 
kissed  the  flask,  reverently  put  it  down,  and  straightway 
addressed  himself  to  the  work.  Closing  the  door,  he 
drove  the  first  nail,  the  second,  third ;  and  borrowing 
new  strength  from  the  greatness  of  his  purpose,  he 
8f  rock  each  nail  upon  the  head  with  such  force  and  pre- 
cistonfof  a  Cyclops^  burying  it  deep  in  the  oak.  with 
this  new-found  mighty  he  drove  eleven  nails;  the 
twelfth  was  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  when,  look- 
iaff  round— oh !  sad  mischance  !  awful  error !— be  had 
driven  the  nails  from  the  wrong  side  f  In  a  word,  and 
we  tremble  while  we  write  it,  he  had  nailed  himself 
in!  There  he  stood  and  there  stood  the  flask.  He  gasped 
with  horror,  his  foot  stumbled,  struck  the  lamp,  it  fell 
irver,  and  the  light  went  out. 

Shall  we  write  further  on  the  agony  of  Stephen  Cur- 
lew 1  ShaO  we  describe  how  he  clawed  and  struck  at 
the  door,  now  in  the  hope  to  wrench  a  nail,  and  now  to 
adarm  the  breathing  men  above  1  No ;  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  horror;  it  is  enough  that  the  fate  of  the 
goldsmith  was  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  following 
l»aragraph: 

*'  Some  laborers  diggiii^  a  foundation  near  Mb  we 
will  not  name  the  place,  for  the  family  of  the  Curlews 
is  not  yet  extinct,  and  there  may  be  descendants  in  the 
neisrhborhood — "  near ,  found  a  skeleton ;  a  ham- 
mer was  beside  it,  with  several  long  nails :  a  small  wine 
flask  was  also  found  near  the  remains,  which,  it  is  con- 
sidered, could  not  have  been  in  the  vault  in  which  they 
were  discovered,  leas  than  a  century  and  three  quai^ 
teiB.** 

Oh,  ye  heads  of  families— and  oh,  ye  thrifty,  middle- 
«fed  bachelors,  boarding  with  families,  or  growing 
mouldy  by  yourselves,  never,  while  ye  live,  forget  the 
terrible  cud  of  Stephen  Curlew  And  oh,  ye  heads  of 
faiftilies— and  oh,  ye  aforesaid  bachelors,  albiet  ye 
have  only  ona  bottte  left,  never— msvbk  hail  ttp  the 
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THE   INDIAN  WIFE. 

Tahxisoo  was  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  chieftain 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  she  was  the  only  being  ever 
known  to  turn  the  relentless  old  man  from  a  savage 

Ekirpose.  Something  of  this  influence  was  owing  to 
er  infantile  beauty,  but  more  to  the  gentleness  of 
which  that  beauty  was  the  emblem.  Here  was  a  spe- 
cies of  loveliness  rare  among  Indian  girls.  Her  figure 
had  the  flexile  grace  so  appropriate  to  protected  ancfde- 
pendent  women  in  refined  countries ;  her  ripe  pouting 
lip  and  dimpled  cheek  wore  the  pleading  air  of  ag- 
grieved childhood ;  and  her  dark  eye  had  such  an 
habitual  expression  of  timidity  and  fear,  that  the  young 
Sioux  called  her  the  "  Starried  Fawn."  I  know  not 
whether  her  father's  broad  lands,  or  her  own  appealing 
beauty,  was  the  most  powerful  cause  of  her  admira- 
tion ;  but  certain  it  is.  Tahmiroo  was  die  unrivalled 
belle  of  the  Sioux.  Sne  was  a  creature  all  formed  for 
love.  Her  downcast  eye,  her  trembling  lip,  and  her 
quiet  submissive  motion,  all  spoke  its  language  :  yet  va- 
rious young  chieftains  had  in  vain  sought  her  affections, 
and  when  her  father  urged  her  to  strengthen  his  poiver 
by  an  alliance,  she  answered  him  only  by  her  tears. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  1766,  when  a 
company  of  French  traders  came  to  reside  there,  for 
the  sake  of  deriving  profit  from  the  fur  trade.  Among 
them  was  Florimond  de  Ranee,  a  j'oung  indolent  Ado- 
nis, whom  pure  ennui  had  led  from  Quebec  to  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  His  fair,  round  face,  and  studied  fop- 
pery of  dress,  might  have  done  little  toward  gaining  the 
heart  of  the  gentle  Sioux ;  but  there  was  a  deference 
and  courtesy  in  his  manner,  which  the  Indians  never 
pay  woman  {  and  Tahmiroo*s  deep  seo8ibililif;ip  were 
touched  by  it.  A  more  careful  arrangement  oCi  her 
rude  dress,  and  anxiety  to  speak  his  language  fltMWy, 
and  a  close  observance  of  his  European  customp^p^n 
betrayed  the  subtle  power  which  was  fsFt  making  her 
its  slave.  The  ready  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  quickly 
perceived  it.  At  ffret  he  encouraged  it  with  that  sort 
of  undefined  pleasure  which  man  alwavs  feels  in  awa- 
kening strong  affection  in  the  hearts  of^  even  the  most 
insignificant.  Then  the  idea  that,  though  an  Indian, 
she  was  a  princess,  and  that  her  fatber^s  extensive  lands 
on  the  Missouri  were  daily  becoming  of  more  conse- 
quence to  hts  ambitious  nation,  led  him  to  think  of 
marriage  with  her  as  a  desirable  object.  His  eyes  and 
bis  manner  had  said  this,  long  before  the  old  chief  be- 
gan to  suspect  it^  and  he  allowed  the  wiley  Frenchman 
to  twine  himself  almost  as  closely  around  his  heart  as 
he  had  around  the  more  yielding  soul  of  his  darliuji 
child.  Though  exceedingly  indolent  by  nature,  FLon- 
mond  de  Ranee  had  acquired  skill  in  many  graceful 
arts,  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  savages. 

He  fenced  well  enough  to  foil  the  roost  expert  an- 
tagonist ;  and  in  hunting,  his  rifle  was  sore  to  carry  death 
to  the  game.  These  accomplishments,  and  the  facility 
with  which  his  pliant  nation  conform  to  the  usages  of 
every  oountry,  made  him  a  universal  favorite ;  and,  at 
his  request,  lie  was  formally  adopted  as  one  of  the 
tribe.  But,  conscious  as  he 'was  of  his  power,  it  was 
lung  before  he  dared  to  ask  for  the  daughter  of  the 
haughty  chief.  When  he  did  make  the  daring  proposi- 
tion, it  was  received  with  a  still  and  terrible  wrath, 
that  mi^t  well  firight  him  from  his  purpose.  Rage 
showed  Itself  only  in  the  swelling  veins  aiid  clenched 
hand  of  the  old  chief. 

With  (he  boasted  coldness  and  self-possession  of  an 
Indian,  he  answered,  "  There  are  Sioux  girls  enough 
for  the  poor  pale  faces  that  come  among  us.  A  king's 
daughter  weds  the  soa  of  a  king.  Eagles  must  sleep  in 
an  eagle's  nest.'^ 

In  vain  Tahmiroo  knelt  and  supplicated.  In  vain  aha 
promised  Florimond  de  Ranee  would  adopt  all  his  en- 
mities and  all  his  firiendships ;  that  in  hunting  and  in 
war  he  would  be  an  invaluable  treasure.  The  chief 
remained  inaxorable.  Then  Tahmiroo  no  longer  joined 
in  the  dance,  and  the  oki  man  noticed  that  her  rioh 
voice  was  silent  when  he  passed  her  wigwam.  The 
light  of  her  beauty  began  to  fade,  and  the  bright  ver- 
milion current,  wbioh  mantled  under  her  brown  cheek, 
became  slug|[ish  and  pale.  The  languid  glance  she  cast 
on  the  mormng  sun  and  the  bright  earth,  entered  into 
her  father's  soul.  He  oouhl  not  see  his  beautiful  child 
thus  gradually  wasting  away.  He  had  long  averted  his 
eyes  whenever  be  saw  Florimond  de  Ranee  c  but  one 
I  day,  when  he  croMfd  his  bunting-path,  he  laid  his  hand 
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on  his  shouldf  r,  and  pointed  to  Tabmireo'e  dwelling. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  proud  old  man  and  the 
blooming  lover  entered  it  together.,  Tahmiroo  was 
seated  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  wigwam,  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hand,  her  basket-work  tangled  beude 
her,  and  a  bunch  ot  flowers  the  village  maidens  bad 
brought  her.  scattered  and  withering  at  hfr  leei. 

The  chiei  looked  at  her  with  a  vehement  expression 
of  love,  which  none  but  stern  countenances  can  wear. 
*'  Tahmiroo,*'  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  '*  go  to  the 
wigwam  of  the  stranger,  that  your  father  may  again 
see  you  love  to  look  on  tne  rising  sun  and  the  opening 
flowers."  There  was  mingled  joy  and  modesty  in  the 
upward  glance  of  the  "Startled  Fawn**  of  the  Sioux; 
and  when  Fiorimond  de  Kance  saw  the  li^ht  of  her 
mild  eye.  suddenly  and  timidly  veiled  by  its  deeply- 
fringed  lia,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  power. 

The  marriage  song  was  soon  heard  in  the  royal  wig- 
wam, and  the  young  adventurer  became  the  sou  of  a 

Months  and  years  passed  on,  and  found  Tahmiroo 
the  same  devoted,.6ubmisiive  being.    Her  husband  no 
longer  treated  her  with  the  uniform  gallantry  of  a  lover. 
He  was  not  often  harsh,  but  he  adopted  something  ol 
the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  nation  he  had 
joined.    Tahmiroo  sometimes  wept  in  secret ;  but  eo 
much  of  fear  had  lately  mit^led  with  her  love,  that  she 
carefully  concealed  her  grief  from  him  who  had  occa- 
sioned it.    When  she  watched  his  countenance,  with 
that  pleading,  innocent  look  which  had  always  charac* 
terized  her  beauty,  she  sometimes  would  obtain  a 
glance  such  as  he  had  given  her  in  her  former  days ; 
and  then  her  heart  would  leap  like  a  frolicsome  lamb, 
and  she  would  live  cheerfully  on  the  remembrance  ol 
that  smile,  through  .many  wearisome  days  of  silence 
and  neglect.    Never  was  woman,  in  her  heart-breaking 
devotedness,  sali£>fi<-d  with  such  slight  testimonials  of 
love^  as  was  this  gentle  Sioux  girl.   If  Fiorimond  chose 
to  fish,  she  would  hereelf  ply  the  oar,  rather  than  he 
should  suffer  fatigue  ;  and  the  gaudy  caiioe  her  father 
had  given  her,  might  often  be  seen  gliding  down  the 
stream,  while  Tahmiroo  dipped  her  oar  in  unison  with 
her  soft  rich  voice,  and  the  indolent  Frenchman  lay 
sunk  in  hixurious  repose.    She  had  learned  his  religion ; 
but  for  herself  she  never  prayed.    The  cross  he  had 
given  her  was  always  raised  in  supplication  for  him  : 
and  if  he  but  lookea  unkindly  on  her,  she  kissed  it,  and 
invoked  its  aid,  in  agony  of  soul     She  fancied  the 
sound  of  h'lB  native-land  might  be  dear  to  him,  and  the 
studied  hi;}  language  with  a  patience  and  perseverance 
to  which  the  savage  has  seldom  been  known  to  submit. 
She  tried  to  imitate  the  dre.ses  she  had  heard  him  de- 
scribe ;  and  if  he  looked  with  a  pleased  eye  on  any  or- 
nament she  wor?,  it  was  always  reserved  to  welcome 
his  return.    Yet,  for  all  this  laviahnesu  of  love,  she  asked 
but  kind  approving  looks,  which  cost  the  giver  nothing. 
Alas,  for  tne  perverseness  of  man,  in  scorning  the  at 
fection  he  ceases  to  doubt !    The  little  pittance  of  love 
for  which  poor  Tahmiroo's  heart  yearned  so  much,  was 
seldom  ^iven.    Her  soul  was  a  perpetual  prey  to  anxiety 
and  excitement ;  and  the  quiet  certainty  of  domestic- 
bliss  was  never  her  allotted  iwrtion.    There  were,  how  • 
ever,  two  beings  on  whom  she  could  pour  foriih  her 
whole  flood  of  tenderness,  without  reproof  or  dis«t»- 
pointment.    She  had  given  birth  to  a  son  and  daughter 
of  uncommon  promise.    Victoire,  the  eldest,  had  her- 
father's  beauty,  save  in  the  melting  dark  eye,  with  its 
plaintive  expression,  and  the  modest  drooping  of  it^ 
silken  lash.    Her  cheeks  had  just  enough  of  the  Indian 
hue  to  give  them  a  warm,  rich  coloring ;  and  such  was 
her  early  maturity,  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  her  tall 
figure  combined  the  graceful  elasticity  of  youth  with 
the  majesty  of  womannood.    She  had  n^rung  up  at  her 
father*s  feet  with  the  sudden  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
flower ;  and  her  matured  loveliness  aroused  all  the  dor- 
mant tenderness  and  energy  within  him.    It  was  with 
mournful  interest  he  saw  her  leaping  along  the  chase, 
with  her  mother's  .bounding  sylph-like  joy ;  and  he 
would  sigh  deeply  when  he  observed  her  oar  rapidly 
cuuing  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  while  her  boat  flew 
over  the  surface  of  the  river  like  a  wikl  bird  in  qiort— 
and  the  gay  young  creature  would  wind  among  the  ed- 
dies, or  dart  forward  with  her  hair  streamuig  on  the 
wind,  and  her  lips  imrted  with  eagerness.    Tahmiroo 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  his  emotions.    She 
thought  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  that  silence  and 
sadness  were  the  natural  exprassions  of  a  white  man's 


lovei  but  when  he  turned  his  restless  gaze  from  his 
daughter  to  her,  she  met  an  expression  which  troubled 
her.  Indifference  had  changed  into  contempt ;  and  wo- 
man's soul,  whether  in  the  drawing-room  or  in  \hem\l' 
demess,  is  painfully  alive  to  the  sting  of  sct.rn.  Some- 
lioies  her  placid  nature  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
jealousy  of  her  own  child.  **I  love  Victoire  only  be- 
cause she  is  the  daughter  of  Fiorimond,"  thought  she  ; 
**  and  whv,  oh  why,  does  he  not  love  me  for  being  the 
mother  of  Victoire  V* 

It  was  loo  evident  that  de  Ranee  wif  bed  his  daughter 
to  be  estranged  from  her  mother  and  her  mother's  peo- 
ple. With  all  members  of  the  tribe,  out  of  his  own 
family,  he  sternly  foibade  her  having  any  intercourse  ; 
and  even  there  he  kept  ber  constantly  employed  in 
taking  dancing  lessons  from  himself,  and  obtaining  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning  from  an  old  Catholic  priest, 
whom. he  had  solicited  to  reside  with  him  for  that  por- 
pose.    But  this  kind  of  life  was  irksome  to  the  Inaian 

Sirl,  and  she  was  |ierpetuaHjr  escaping  the  vigilance  of 
er  fatheit^o  try  her  arrow  m  the  woods,  or  guide  her 
pretty  canoe  over  the  waters.  De*  Ranee  had  long 
thought  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  ambitious  virws  for 
his  daughter  without  removing  her  from  the  attractions 
of  her  savage  home :  and  every  day  s  experience  con- 
vinced him  more  ana  more  of  the  truth  of  this  conclu- 
sion. 

To  favor  this  project,  he  assumed  an  affectionste 
manner  toward  his  wife ;  for  he  well  knew  that  one 
look  oi*  word  of  kiudneis  would  at  any  time  win  back 
all  her  love.  When  the  deep  sensibilities  of  her  WMim 
heart  were  roused,  he  would  apk  foi  leave  to  cell  ber 
lands  ;  and  she,  in  her  prodigality  of  tenderness,  would 
have  given  him  anything,  even  ner  own  life,  for  mch 
Fmiles  as  he  then  bestowed.  The  old  chief  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  check  the  unfeeHnf  rapacity  of 
the  Frenchman.  Tract  after  tract  of  Tahmiioo'(>  valua- 
ble land  was  t-old,  and  the  money  remitted  to  Quebec, 
where  he  intended  to  convey  his  children,  on  pretence 
of  a  vi&it,  but  in  reality  with  the  firm  intent  of  never 
again  beholding  his  deserted  wife. 

A  company  of  Canadian  traders  chanced  to  visit  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  just  at  this  juncture,  and  Fhminond 
de  Ranee  took  the  opportunity  to  apprise  Tahmiroo  of 
his  intention  to  educate  Victoire.  She  entreated,  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  a  mother's  eloquence ;  but  she 
plead  in  vain.  Victoire  and  her  father  joined  the  com- 
|iany  of  traders  on  their  return  to  Canada.  Tahmiroo 
knelt  and  fervently  besought  that  she  might  accompany 
them.  She  would  stay  out  of -eight  she  said  ;  they 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  her  among  the  great  white 
folks  of  the  east ;  and  if  she  could  but  live  where  she 
could  see  them  everyday,  she  should  die  happier. 

*'  Ashamed  of  you !  ana  you  the  daughter  ot  a  Sioux 
king !"  exclaimed  Victoire,  iiroudly,  and  with  a  natural 
impulse  of  tenderness  she  fell  on  her  mother's  neck  and 
wept. 

**  Victoire, 'tis  time  to  depart,"  said  her  father  sternly. 
The  H>bbing  girl  tried  to  release  herself,  but  she  could 
not.  Tahniiroo  embraced  her  with  the  energy  of  des- 
(wir ;  for,  alter  all  doubts  and  jealousies,  Victoire  was 
the  darling  child  of  her  bosom— the  was  so  much  the 
image  of  Fiorimond  when  he  first  said  he  loved  her. 

**  Woman  !  let  her  go  !"  exclaimed  de  Ranee,  exas- 
perated by  the  length  of  the  iiarting  scene.  Tahmiroo 
raised  her  eyes  anxiously  to  nis  face,  and  she  aaw  that 
his  arm  was  raised  to  strike  her. 

'*I  am  a  poor  daughter  of  the  Sioux  i  oh  why  did 
you  marr>'  me  I"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  passionate 
grief. 

**For  your  father's  land,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
coldly. 

This  was  the  drop  too  much.  Poor  Tahmiroo,  with 
a  piercing  shriek,  fell  to  the  earth,  and  hid  her  face  in 
the  grass.  She  knew  not  how  long  she  remained  there. 
Her  highly  wrought  feelings  had  brought  on  a  dizzinesa 
of  the  Dram,  and  she  was  conscious  only  of  a  sensation 
of  sickness,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  receding 
voioes.  when  she  recovered,  slie  found  herself  alone 
with  Louis,  her  little  boy,  then  about  six  years  old. 
The  child  had  wandered  thereafter  the  traders  had  de- 

Eirted.  and  having  in  vain  tried  to  waken  his  mother, 
e  laid  himself  down  by  her  side,  and  slept  on  hie  bow 
and  arrows.    From  that  hour  Tahmiroo  was  changed. 
Her  quiet,  submissive  air  gave  place  to  a  stem  and 
lofty  manner  ^  and  she,  who  had  always  bi  en  co  gentle, 
becaiAe  as  bitter  and  impUcdble  as  the  most  uleod- 
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thinly  of  her  tribe.  In  little  Loaia  all  the  tAronjK  tVel- 
ings  of  h^r-  soul  were  centred  ;  bat  even  her  affection 
for  him  was  characterized  by  a  Btrange,  unwonted 
fierceness.  Her  only  care  seemed  to  be  to  make  him 
like  his  grandiather,  and  to  instil  a  deadly  hatred  of 
white  men.  The  boy  learned  his  lessons  well.  He 
was  the  veriest  little  savage  thai  ever  let  fly  an  arrow. 
To  his  mother  alone  he  yiekled  anv  thine  like  sabn>is- 
sion;  and  the  Sioux  were  proud  to  hail  the  haughty 
child  as  their  future  chieftain. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  shores  of  the 
Missouri,  when  Florimond  de  Ranee  came  among  them, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He  was  induced  to 
make  this  visit,  partly  from  a  lingering  curiosity  to  see 
his  boy,  and  partly  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  more 
laod  from  the  yielding  Tahmiroo.  He  affected  much 
contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  and  promised  to  return 
with  Vicloire  before  the  year  expired.  Tahmiroo  met 
him  with  the  most  chilling  indifference,  and  listened  to 
him  with  a  vacant  look,  m  if  she  heard  him  not. 

It  was  only  when  be  spoke  of  her  boy  tHht  he  could 
arouse  her  from  this  apparent  lethargy.  On  this  subject 
she  was  all  su.^picion.  She  had  a  sort  of  undefined 
dread  that  he,  too,  would  be  carried  away  from  her; 
and  she  watched  over  him  like  a  she-wolf,  when  her 
youug  is  in  danger.  Her  fears  were  not  unfounded  ; 
fur  de  Ranee  did  intend,  by  demonstrations  of  kindness, 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  Quebec,  to  kindle  in  the 
mind  of  his  son  a  desire  to  accompany  him. 

Talimiroo  thoucht  the  hatred  of--wiitW  mei*, 
she  had  so  carefully  instilled,  would  prove  a  sufficienl 
sliield  ;  but  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed  before  she  saw 
that  Louis  was  fast  yielding  himself  up  to  the  fasci- 
Bating  power  which  Bad  entraraelled  her  own  youthful 
■yirit  With  this  discovery  came  horrible  thoughts  of 
vengeance  and  more  than  once  she  bad  nearly  nerved 
her  soul  to  murder  the  father  of  her  son ;  but  she  could 
not.  Something  in  his  features  still  reminded  her  of 
the  devoted  young  Frenchman  who  had  carried  her 
quiver  through  the  woods,  and  kissed  the  moccasin  be 
bad  stooped  to  lace ;  and  she  could  not  kill  him. 

The  last  cutting  blow  was  soon  ffiven  to  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  wife.  Young  Louis,  full  of  boyish  curiosity, 
expressed  a  wish  to  ^o  with  his  father,  though  he  at 
the  same  time  promised  a  speedy  return.  He  always 
had  been  a  stubborn  boy,  and  she  felt  now  as  if  her 
worn-out  spirit  would  vainly  contend  against  his  wilful- 
ness. With  that  sort  of  resigned  stnpor  which  often 
indicates  approaching  insanity,  she  yielded  to  his  re- 
quest ;  ex  icting,  however,  a  promise  that  he  would  sail 
a  few  miles  down  the  Mississippi  with  her  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure. 

The  day  arrived.  Tahmiroo  decked  herself  in  the 
garments  and  jewels  she  had  worn  on  the  dav  of  her 
marriage,  and  selected  the  gaudiest  wampum  oelts  for 
Louis.    **  Why  do  you  put  these  on  1"  said  the  boy. 

**  Because  Tahmiroo  will  no  more  see  her  son  in  the 
laod  of  the  Sioux.**  said  she,  mournfully.  **  and  when 
her  father  meets  her  in  the  spirit-land,  he  will  know 
the  beads  he  gave  her.** 

She  took  the  wondering  bov  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  water  side.  There  lay  the  canoe  her  father 
had  given  hftr  when  she  left  him  for  "the  wigwam  of 
the  stranger.'*  It  was  faded  and  bruised  now,  and  so 
were  all  her  hopes.  She  looked  back  on  the  hut  where 
she  had  spent  her  brief  term  of  wedded  happiness,  and 
its  peacefulneas  seemed  a  mockery  of  her  misery.  And 
was  she— the  lone,  the  wretched,  the  desperate  and  de- 
serted one— was  she  the  '*  S|MM  fm{^*  of  the  Sioux, 
for  whom  contending  chiefs  had  asked  in  vain  1  The 
remembrance  of  all  her  love  and  all  her  wrongs  came 
up  before  her  memory,  and  death  seemed  more  plea- 
sant to  her  than  the  gay  dance  she  had  once  loved  so 
well.  But  then  her  eye  rested  on  her  boy— and,  O 
Ood  !  with  what  an  agony  of  love !  It  was  the  last  ve- 
hement struggle  of  a  soiii  aH  formed  for  tenderness. 
**  We  will  go  to  the  spirit-Umd  together,'*  she  exclaimed ; 
'*  he  cannot  come  there  to  rob  me  !" 

She  took  Louis  in  her  arms,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
f*father,  and  sprinstng  into  the  boat,  she  guided  it 
toward  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 


A  TALE  OF  VENICE. 

BY  C.   MAC  FA|ILANK. 

Thb  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  dark  blue  hiHs  of 
Prinli,  and  lengthening  the  shadows  of  Venice  across 
the  rippling  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  when  two  Senators, 
who  were  taking  their  evenina  promenade  on  one  of 
the  murazzi  or  outer  terraces  which  the  industry  of  man 
had  gained  and  secured  from  a  formidable  element, 
perceived  a  trim  galley  on  thepurpte  line  of  the  horizon, 
pressing  forward  toward  the  city. 

"  That  should  be  a  vessel  of  the  state  •'  said  one  of 
the  signers ;  "  from  whence  may  she  be  V* 

"Why  not  from  Constantinople?"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  **  it  is  time  that  some  ot  that  conquering  expe- 
dition should  be  returned  to  the  '  'Vwinged  Lion.'  *' 

"  Saint  Mark  grant  that  it  f)rove  as  you  say !  But  she 
keeps  a  gallant  course,  and  will  soon  be  here  to  speak 
for  herself.*'  ^ 

The  two  senators,  who,  though  both  advanced  in 
years,  still  glowed  with  thnt  patriotic  spirit  which  was 
destined  to  raise  the  low-sunk  islets  of^  Venice  to  such 
unprecedented  glory,  leaned  against  a  parapet  wall  that 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  murazzo,  fixing  their  earnest 
gaze  upon  the  vessel,  which,  rapidly  advancing,  grew  in 
magnitude  to  ih^ir  eyes  at  every  minute.  She  had  been 
laboring  tin  with  all  her  long  oars;  but  now  the  sun  had 


•*  Mother,  mother '.  the -canoe  is  going  over  the  ra 
pids !"  screamed  the  frixhtened  ohiki.  ^*  My  father 
stands  on  the  waves,  ana  beckons  !**  she  said  The 
boy  looked  on  the  horribly  fixed  expression  of  her  face, 
•nd  shrieked  aloud  for  help. 


i  in  the   m^uod  an  evening  breeze,  a  vento  di  tena^  from  the 
,  -^  lofty  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  roughened  the^gulf.    The 
.which    sails,  already  set,  were  properly  bent  to  calcli  the  favor- 
"^  '         ing  wind,  and  another  and  another  sail  waa  hoisted, 
until  the  hulk  seemed  to  bear  the  proportion  tp  them 
that  the  body  of  the  sea-fowl  does  to  its  widely  spread- 
ing and  pure  white  wings.    Nor  could  the  flight  of  the 
gull  or  the  albatross  be  well  more  rapid  or  direct  than  the 
sailing  of  the  Venetian  galley.    She  rushed  like  **a 
thing  of  life*»over  the  darkening  waves,  and  presently 
the  white  foam  was  seen  curiing,  and  the  phosphoric 
light  flashing  before  her  impetuou"  bow.    As  she  neared, 
the  last  gleams  of  day  showed  the  proud  banner  of  the 
republic  floating  on  her  lofty  stem. 

*'  My  TebaldTo—my  son,  my  only  one— fell  a  victim 
to  the  liquid  and  unextinguisbable  fire  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  firs»t  seige  of  their  heretical  capital— but  there  are 
other  fathers  than  me  in  Venice,  and  mothers  who  love 
their  oflsprinf,  and  wives  who  adore  their  husbands, 
and  of  a  certainty  for  some  of  these  there  is  great  joy. 
The  galley  is  the  *  Corriere'  of  the  great  Dandolo,  the 
swiftest  vessel  of  our  fleets,  and  she  comesj  the  harbin- 
ger of  happiness  to  thousands.  The  rest  will  not  be  far 
behind.** 

The  senator  who  pronounced  these  words,  began  in 
a  subdued  and  melancholy  tone ;  but  bis  voice  strength- 
ened and  his  eye  flashed  as  he  continued,  losing  in  the 
bliss  of  others,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of 
his  country,  the  sense  of  his  private  and  irremediable 
misfortune. 

"  Viva  San  Marco !  Viva  la  Santa  Chiesa !— and  the 
republic  of  Venice,  that  has  put  the  keys  of  Samt  Peter 
within  the  boasted  gates  of  Constantinople  !'*  exclaimed 
the  other  senator. 

**Viva  San  Marco  and  the  republic!"  rejoined  the 
childless  man. 

Their  asfed  voices  had  scaroely  ceased  to  vibrate, 
when  a  loud  continuous  shout— a  shout  of  transporting 
joy  and  triumph,  rose  from  the  deck  and  the  rifg^'ug  of 
the  galley,  and  made  itself  heard,  despite  of  distance, 
and  the  lash  and  roar  of  the  waves  that  broke  in  foam 
at  the  feet  of  the  two  senators.  The  next  instant  that 
soul-stirring  exclamation  was  answered  by  another 
shout  that  absolutely  smothered,  while  it  lasted,  the 
sounds  of  wind  and  wave:  and  turning  round,  the 
senators  saw,  on  the  ed^^es  of  oiher  terraces,  and  on  the 
scattered  islets  that  aflTorded  the  best  points  of  observa- 
tions, the  mass  of  the  population  of  Venice  gazing,  like 
themselves,  off  the  returning  galley.  In  an  instant 
numerous  barks  were  seen  to  glide  from  the  canali,  and. 
dancing  in  fantastic  groups  over  the  heaving  sea,  to  pull 
with  strenuous  oars  toward  the  ship ;  the  patriotism  or 
the  more  private  affections  of  many  not  brooking  the 
dela}r  of  a  few  minutes,  which  would  see  her  at  anchor 
within  Venice. 

^  As  slie  came,  with  the  breeze  that  still  freahenad 
singing  through  her  shronds,  a  simultaneous  display  of 
countless  blue  lights  was  launched  from  her  deck  fii^ 
into  the  heavens,  where  the  crescent  moon,  with  '*  a 
aingla  star  at  her  iidt,**  seemed  to  smile  at  these  testi- 
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moniab  of  joy,  and  to  welcome  the  wtadererB  back 
again.  The  mimics  of  heaven's  thunders,  the  pealing 
cannooS;  were  not  yet  Jcnown;  bat  the  roar  of  voices 
that  agam  rose  from  the  murazzi,  and  the  ship,  and  the 
boats  mid-way  between  them,  might  almost  eoaal  the 
rimbombo  of  artillery,  than  which  it  was  infinitely  more 
replete  with  meaning,  for  the  united  voices  uf  thousands 
distinctly  syllabled  the  patriotic  cry,  which  was  still— 
'*  Viva  San  Marco  e  la  citta  di  Venezia !" 


There  wa8  silence  for  a  while.  The  Kallev,  now  sur- 
rounded by  the  barks  from  the  shore,  glided  round  one 
of  the  islets  which  had  intercepted  tne  prospect,  and 


presently  the  crew  saw  all  the  low  houses  of  the  town, 
with  the  clear  domestic  Hghtsshining  from  their  lattices, 
full  before  them.  The  transport  that  then  bounded  in 
the  hearts  of  the  wanderers,  the  shout  that  then  rose 
from  the  galley  deck,  must  have  been  intense — 
"  For  what  can  conaecrate  the  joy  •  of  home, 
Like  ono  glad  glance  from  oceans  troubled  foam." 

The  two  senators  quitted  the  parapet,  and  repaired 
with  hasty  steps  to  the  galley-quay,  where  they  found 
many  of  their  order,  with  most  of  the  leading  citizens, 
already  assembled,  and  anxiously  awaiting  to  speak 
with  the  gallant  commander  of  the  "  Corriere."  Soon 
the  welcome  vessel  stood  with  her  prow  a  few  spans* 
length  from  the  shore :  and  anon,  with  rapid  ma- 
nceuvres.  she  swung  round,  and  lay  with  her  broadside 
against  the  edge  ofthe  quay.  Anothershout  and  cry  of 
triumph,  and  the  captain  leaped  on  shore,  and  bowed 
before  the  senators  and  citizens  of  Venice. 

"  Thou  art  welcome,  Sanuti,"  said  the  foremost  of 
the  company ;  **  thou  art  welcome  as  the  confinner  of 

food  tiding,  but  doubly  welcome  as  a  hero  who  has 
onored  his  Venetian  blood  by  his  deeds  before  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  !*' 

The  captain  bowed  more  lowly  than  before.  "  The 
Scampa-via  of  Zani  has  then  brought  in  safety  our  lord 
the  Doge*8  despatches  to  the  senate  of  Venice  %*'  in- 
quired he  modestly. 

**  It  has  even  done  so  much,"  replied  the  Senator ; 
**  and  we  have  long  since  learned  that  the  winged  lion 
is  ilying  for  the  second  time  over  the  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  east  !*' 

"  And  long  may  it  there  fly,"  cried  Sanuti,  **  and  may 
the  sons  of  Venice  '  plant  the  lion,'— the  standard  of  San 
Marco  and  the  republic,  over  many  a  conquest  as  fair 
as  this  I" 

The  assembled  multitude  echoed  the  words  ofthe  cap- 
tain, and  the  air  was  rent  by  shouts  of"  Piania  leone  /** 
the  popular  war-cry,  which  was  indeed  destined  to  be 
heard  on  many  a  foreign  shore. 

"But  Sanuti,"  resumed  the  senator  who  had  already 
spoken.  "  what  of  the  fleet  1  A  portion  certainly  should 
be- at  Venice  ere  this,  were  it  but  to  lay  the  tronhies  in 
the  temple  of  our  saint,  under  whom  our  arms  nave  so 
prospered." 

**  1  left  the  fleet  to-day  at  noon— they  had  gained  the 
height  of  Ca]^  Torrela,  and  only  let  this  fair  breeze 
blow  till  midnight,  and  we  shall  see  them  at  the  rieing 
of  to-morrow's  sun." 

This  news  spread  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning 
through  the  multitude,  and  thence  through  the  whole 
city ;  and  the  childless  senator  had  predicted  aright 
when  he  said  "  that  for  some  there  would  be  great  joy 
in  Venice  on  this  night !"  There  was  indeed  too  much 
joy— and  alas!  in  many  instances  too  much  assured 
sorrow,  or  harrowing  apprehension,  to  permit  sleep. 
The  affectionate  wife  with  tears  in  her  eyes  kissed  the 
little  slumberer  in  its  cradle,  or  assured  the  half  forget- 
ful prattler  on  her  knee  that  to-morrow  he  should  see  his 
father;  or  with  provident  care  she  turned  over  the 
humble  treasures  of  her  coffers,  ta  select  fitting  raiment 
for  her  long  absent  spouse :  or  with  diligent  hands  she 
prepared  the  restoring  condiments,  so  welcome  after  the 
privations  of  a  tedious  sea-voyage,  or  she  sought  the 
draughts  for  the  wine-cup  which  "  maketh  glad  the 
b«&rt  of  man."  The  fond  mother,  whose  son  had  ffone 
to  the  east,  with  the  red  cross  on  his  breast,  restea  not 
on  her  pillow,  but  gazing  on  the  flickering  lamp,  asked 
a  thousand  times,  "  Oh!  will  the  light  of  to-morrow's 
sun  show  me  my  boy  in  his  strenffth  and  in  his  beauty 
—or  assure  me  that  the  light  of  life  has  for  ever  quitted 
bis  eyes !"  The  betrothed  maiden,  or  she  who  had 
cherished  a  fond  passion,  paced  her  chamber  floor  with 
hurried  steps,  or,  gazing  out  of  her  chamber  on  the  sea 
waves,  sighed  to  the  strong  winds  that  agitated  them  as 
love  oidlier  young  bosom— -"And  will  he  corns  with 


the  moffow  T— and  will  he  love  me  as  when  he  ^wait  T* 
That  short  summer  night  seemed  of  interminable 
length  at  Venice ;  but  the  morrow  came  at  last,  and  in 
the  grey  horizon,  at  the  very  point  where  the  **  Cor- 
riere  "  bad  first  appeared  on  the  preceding  evening,  a 
broad  white  sail  was  seen.  A  sail,  and  another,  and 
another,  rose  to  the  eye  from  that  sober  but  brightening 
line,  until  the  whole  fleet  was  in  view,  and  advanced, 
the  orb  of  ^y  rising  in  their  rear,  like  a  vast  flock  of 
wild  swans,  glancing  their  long  white  necks  and  buoyant 
white  wings  in  the  golden  beams  of  morning.  In  the 
city  the  matin  scunmons  to  prayer  sounded  cheerfully  on 
the  ear,  and  in  each  Chrisuan  temple  a  song  of  thanks- 
(living  succeeded  the  words  of  suf^lication.  Our  stoiy 
IS  laid  in  very  remote  times ;  but  it  was  not  until  their 
religious  duties  were  performed,  that  the  people  of 
Venice  began  their  preparations  for  the  triumphal  re- 
ception of  their  home- wending  heroes,  or  hastened  to 
meet  the  object  of  their  hearts'  warm  afiections.  But 
when,  in  their  weakness  sM  insufiiciency,  they  bad 
paid  their  dife  to  heaven,  tbey  entered  on  the  business 
of  life  with  zeal,  and  the  city  was  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Carpenters  and  other  artizans  were 
employed  in  laying  stages  for  the  warriors  to  tread  upon, 
in  their  descent  from  the  victorious  galleys,  or  in  erect- 
ing platforms  whence  the  Venetian  fair  might  wave  their 
kerchiefs  to  the  brave,  or  galleries  whence  the  mnsidans 
might  hail  the  return  of  those  who  had  prevailed  in  the 
good  fight,  with  the  Lion  and  Saint  Mark  for  their  aid ! 
Women  and  chiklren  ran  to  gather  the  scanty  rapply  of 
verdure  and  of  flowers  that  the  sea-girt  city  aflorded ; 
but  others  were  despatched  to  the  main  land,  to  draw 
the  laurel  and  the  rose  from  the  banks  ofthe  Brenta. 

Inanimate  nature  seemed  to  partake  in  the  joy  and 
triumph  of  roan,  and  a  bright  and  exhilarating  sun.  a 
gay  blue  sky,  a  sea  serene,  and  a  breeze  as  gentle  as  tne 
sigh  of  ha()py  love,  were  propitious  to  Venice  and  her 
day  oCrejoicmg. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  came  on,  spread  out  into  the 
figure  of  a  crescent.  Every  ship  was  distinctly  visible 
through  that  fine  transparent  atmosuhere  ;  and  as  they 
glided  over  the  placid  waters  toward  their  place  of  rest, 
the  ai>propriate  banner  of  each  was  clearly  seen,  and  the 
impatient  citizens  on  shore  could  tell  the  particular  gal- 
ley'in  which  had  sailed  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 
"There  is  the  Stella!**  cried  an  old  man,  "my  own 
brave  boy  commands  there!"  "And  there  the  Spt' 
ranza!**  cried  another,  "and,  God  be  praised,  my 
Francesco's  flag  still  floats  on  her  mast  head !"  Excla- 
mations like  these,  and  the  eloquent  outpourings  €»f 
natural  aflS^ction,  were  heard  every  moment  to  proceed 
from  the  congregated  thousands,  while  the  speaking 
faces,  the  expressive  Italian  countenances  there  coU 
lectea,  offered  to  the  eye  a  picture  on  which  the 
artist  might  have  dwelt  with  apprehension  and  dehght. 

The  fleet  was  now  so  near,  that  the  sounds  of  their 
warlike  music  were  heard,  and  eveiv  detail,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  painter,  was  distinctly  made  out.  The 
bright  painted  shields  of  the  retur^g  knights  and 
squires  were  arranged  on  either  side  ot  the  galleys ;  the 
warriors  stood  on  tne  deck  in  their  armor  of  mail,  with 
the  silver-inlaid  morion  on  their  heads,  and  the  burnished 
arms  in  their  hands— the  broad  lance,  the  battle-aze, 
and  the  steel-tipped  mace,  threw  back  the  rays  of  the 
sun  with  dazzling  brightness ;  the  "  winged  uoo,"  the 
standard  of  the  republic,  flew  over  their  heads ;  the  ban- 
nerets  of  the  patrician  families  of  Venice  floated  on  the 
elevated  stern-quarter  of  the  ships :  while  the  principal 
galley,  "  which  had  home  the  blind  old  Dandolo  "  to  the 
scene  of  his  glory,  was  distinguished  by  a  vast  white 
banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
new,  the  jnroud,  "  the  lingular,  but  accurate  title  "  of 
"  Lord  of  three-eighths  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  as- 
sumed by  the  conquering  Doge,  and  afterward  retained 
by  the  Venetian  republic. 

The  instruments  of  the  musicians,  of  which  only  the 
more  claagous,  as  the  cymbal  or  tne  trumpet,  had  at 
first  been  neardy  now  were  all  mingled  and  audible: 
with  each  passmg  moment  they  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  until  the^  burst  on  the  ear  with  an  overpovrer- 
ing  peal— an  air  of  war  and  triumph,  to  which  the 
voices  of  the  warriors  and  mariners  lormed  an  accom- 
paniment. Then  there  rose  to  heaven  a  shout  from 
those  on  shore  that  made  Venice  to  ring  through  her 
hundred  islets,  and  the  cymbal  and  the  haip^  "the 
shrill  trumpet,  the  spirit-stirring  diiim,  the  ear-piercing 
fife,"  gave  back  a  reaponse  to  the  galleys  that, ''  gikled 
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by  the  san,  and  reflected  by  the  waten,*'  now  &nt  ap> 
proacbed  land. 

On  ahore.  aa  on  the  sea,  the  apectaole  waa  impoaing. 
Venice,  ioaeed,  waa  not  yet  the  splendid  city  that 
claimed  the  world's  admiration;  she  could  not  yet 
boast  that  accummulation  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
which  was  afterward  to  attract  the  stranger  from  many 
a  distant  land :  but  so  early  as  this,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  Venice  was  a  city  of 
importance — as  remarkable  a^  she  ever  could  be,  from 
her  peculiar  situation— even  beautiful  and  stately  if 
compared  with  the  cities,  her  cotemporaries,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  than  Italy.  The  Campanik,  or 
lofty  tower  of  St.  Mark,  did  not  vet  pierce  the  clouds, 
Bor  did  the  temple  then  offer  to  the  observer's  eye  that 
striking  mixture  of  Greek  and  Saracenic  architecture, 
those  long-extending  rows  of  arches,  that  forest  of 
columns,  all  of  precious  marble,  those  beautiful  mosaics, 
and  that  general  richness  and  vastness,  which  resulted 
from  after-ages  of  commerce,  wealth  and  genius.  But 
the  bones  of  the  blessed  a^osde— of  the  evangelist  whose 
name,  says  a  Venetian  historian,  is  associated  with  all 
the  glories  of  the  republic,  had  reposed  there  ever  since 
the  eighth  century ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Venetians 
had  raised  over  those  sacred  relics  an  edifice  vast  in 
dimensions,  and  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  obelisks 
of  granite,  and  the  elaborately  sculptured  pillars,  stood 
not  yet  in  the  piazza  or  the  piazzetta :  the  horses  of 
bronze— those  obsequious  followers  in  the^train  of  vic- 
tory—those records  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  stood 
not  yet  over  the  door  of  the  temple,  though  they  were 
Boon  to  be  there,  for  it  was  this  remming  fleet  that 
brought  them  as  a  troi^by  from  captured  Constantinople. 
In  fine,  Egypt  and  Syria,  Greece  and  the  islesof  Greece, 
had  not  yet  been  conquered  and  dett>olled  of  their 
fflorious  remains  to  ornament  the  proud  **  Sea  Cybele  ;** 
but,  at  the  same  time,  some  objects  of  art  and  antiquity 
had  been  imported ;  some  improvement  from  the  study 
of  them  had  been  introduced  m  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  Italian  geniu%  destined  in  after-time  to  rival 
that  of  Hellas,  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  Italian  taste  to 
show  itself  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  their 
churchesL  and  public  edifices. 

It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  at  the  epoch  of  our 
tale,  Venice  was  about  equi-distant  from  what  she  was 
at  her  humble  origin— a  collection  of  low  huts  scattered 
on  the  sea-lashed  sand-banks  and  rocks,  whose  poor 
inhabitants,  Cassiodorius,  the  minister  of  Theoderic, 
compared  to  **  water-fowl  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waves :"  and  what  she  became  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  wealth  of  the  east  had 
been  poured  in  her  lap,  and  the  genius  of  Palladio  and 
others  had  filled  her  with  beauty. 

But  the  moral  picture  ofiered  to  Venice  at  that  penod, 
waa,  perhaps,  far  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. In  Venice  **  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial 
industry  had  revived,  and  was  then  extending  its  Bria- 
rean  larms  to  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  perilous  career  of  conquest  she  had  entered  with 
great  eclat,  and,  considering  her  origin  and  position,  the 
influence  she  exercised  on  the  politics  of  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe  was  astonishing.  The  banners  of  three 
subject  nations  did  not  yet  float  before  St.  Mark's;  but 
an  emperor  had  knelt  there— a  pope  had  been  the  guest 
of  the  republic,  and  his  gratitude  had  invested  Venice 
with  the  nuptial  ring  with  which^  on  each.succeedmg 
year,  she  waa  to  espouse  the  Adriatit— which  she  was 
to  wear  aa  the  absolute  mistress  and  sovereign  of  the 


The  glorious  dawn  of  liberty  among  the  neighbors  of 
Venice,  the  Lombard  cities— that  dawn  that  was  des- 
tined never  to  reach  its  meridian  splendor,  but  to  expire 
in  the  night  of  a  despicable  and  enduring  slavery— was 
even  then  a  faint  light  compared  to  that  which  emanated 
from  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  republic,  where  a 
hard-hearted  oligarchy,  anxious,  indeed,  for  the  glory 
of  the  state,  but  ind^rent  to  human  snfienng  and 
crime,  had  not  yet  seized  absoldte  power,  nor  sent  its 
vi^ims  in  mystery,  across  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs."  The 
city  of  the  isles  might  at  this  period  be  compared  to  a 
hero,  still  young,  had  gallantly  advanced  on  the  career 
of  glory :  whose  aspirations  were  lofty,  whose  shield 
was  not  bedimmed  with  blood  ;  who  bad  not  yet  ac- 
quired and  abused  (alaa*.  why  'ahould  one  be  con- 
sequent on  the  other!)  extensive  and,  uncontrolled 
power ;  to  whose  future  successes  one  might  look  with 
confidence ;  and  we,  at  the  distapce  of  centuries,  may 


also  partake  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  chroniclers 
who  record  the  triumph  of  her  conquering  sons  returned 
from  Constantinople. 

The  piazzetta.  which  u  situated  by  the  nde  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Mark,  then  contained  the  principal  edi* 
fices  of  the  republic,  and  it  was  here  the  knights  and 
the  captains  of  the  valleys,  that  had  now  come  to  anchor 
close  to  the  quay,  descended  by  stairs  and  platforms  pre- 
"lared  for  them,  and  covered  with  laurels  and  flowers, 
tanners  and  silks  of  Tyrian  dye— and  it  waa  here  tlieir 


anxious  feet  again  touched  their  native  soil,  and  their 
relatives  and  mends  received  them  to  their  passionate 
embrace.  As  one  by  one  they  step()ed  on  shore,, the 
people  rent  the  air  with  their  exclamations:  thesigniors 
of  the  republic,  in  an  open  balcony,  bowed  to  them,  as 
a  herald  repeated  their  distinguished  names ;  while  the 
bands  of  music  pealed  the  notes  of  triumph,  and  the  fair, 
daughters  of  Venice  "  looked  and  smiled  a  welcome." 
The  general  picture  of  joy  and  grief— and  grief  there 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  reioieings,  for  many  re- 
turned not  to  bless  the  eyes  of  affection,  but  remained 
in  the  country  they  had  conquered,  and  many  had  sped 
to  those  regions  whence  there  is  no  retum^this  general 
picture  would  be  far  too  vast  even  to  be  sketched  here, 
and  thus  we  will  attach  ourselves  to  the  fortunes  and 
feelings  of  one  who  figured  in  this  day's  pageantry. 

Gherardo  was  the  only  son  of  the  patrician  Zani^  and 
the  most  gallant  vouth  of  Venice.  His  love  of  mihlary 
glory  must  have  been  great,  for  when  the  doge,  the  in- 
comparable Enrico  Dandolo,  invited  him  to  follow  his 
banner,to  the  east,  he  was  bethrothed  to  Bianca  Ceki, 
as  distinguished  tor  her  beauty,  as  he  for  his  valor. 
Yet,  on  the  threshold  of  the  hyinenial  temple,  he  did  not 
hesitate ;  he  would  go  where  glory  and  his  countrymen 
summoned  him ;  when  the  doge's  exploits  were  achieved 
he  would  return  to  Venice,  and,  more  deserving  of  her. 
lay  the  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  young  bride.  He  had 
been,  he  had  prospered— Constantinople  had  witnessed 
his  valor— and  now,  returned,  the  piazzetta  echoed  with 
the  name  of  Gherarao.  He  had  received  the  embraces 
of  his  aged  father,  without  alarm  at  his  tears—  for  over- 
wrought joy  will  weep  even  as  sorrow  does :  he  had 
been  pressed  in  the  arms  of  the  friends  of  his  house  and 
bis  infancy ;  and  he  now  advanced  to  a  gentler  circle, 
composed  of  his  female  relatives  and  friends,  who,  sta- 
tioned at  a  balcony,  murmured  the  hero's  name,  and  his 
welcome  back  to  Venice.  But  what  means  this  omis- 
sion 1~  Bianca  was  not  among  them— Bianca,  his  spouse, 
was  not  there  to  welcome  him  with  eve  and  tongue. 
Hia  voice  trembled  as  he  hurriedly  asked  where  she 
was.  An  inconsiderate  and  cruel  voice  in  the  crowd 
answered,  '*  Bianca  is  no  more !  she  sleeps  with  her 
father  in  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore." 

**  No  more :"  moaned  the  young  warrior,  and  bis 
flushed  face  became  pale  as  monumental  marble ;  and, 
but  for  his  friends,  he  had  fallen  to,  the  earth  like  one 
struck  by  lightning.  When  he  partially  reQpvered  from 
the  first  shock,  he  again  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ladira* 
balcony ;  she  was  indeed  not  there — where  she  must 
have  been  had  life  and  love  animated  her.  That  ab- 
sence confirmed  the  truth  of  the  ill-omened  voice ;  his 
eyes  dropped  despondingly  to  the  earth,  where,  now  in 
bis  youth  and  his  glory,  he  could  have  wished  to  see  a 
grave  open  for  himself.  His  old  father  fell  on  his  neck 
and  wept  aloud. 

For  some  moments  the  mind  of  Gherardo  wandered, 
and  his  soul  was  benumbed  \  but  the  sight  of  Aleesio, 
the  brother  of  Bianca,  advancing  through  the  crowd,  re- 
called him  to  consciousness  and  anguish.  **  Is  it  even 
as  they  say  1"  cried  he  hoarsely,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  his  friend.  Alessio  grasped  h\a  hand  with  one 
of  his,  and,  dashing  away  the  tears  from  his  averted 
face  with  the  other,  he  replied  in  a  sufibcated  voice, 
*'  Alas !  alas  *.  it  is  even  so— Bianca  expired  yesterday ; 
and  as  the  galley,  your  precursor,  was  appearing,  my 
sister  was  on  her  road  to  the  sepulchre  !" 

Such  irremediable  woe  where  so  much  bliss  was  ex- 
pected-TSUch  an  awakening  from  all  the  ecstatic  dreams 
and  aspirations  that  had  given  him  strength  in  battle, 
and  cheered  him  over  the  tedious  and  stormy  waves- 
such  a  return— such  a  welcome— euch  an  end  to  all  hia 
fond  and  passionate  hopes  was  jiot  to  be  supported. 
With  a  deep  groan  he  swooned  away,  and  the  young 
hero,  so  lately  the  happiest  among  the  happy— the  moat 
animated  where  all  were  animated,  was  borne  in  a  life- 
less state  to  the  sad  halls  of  his  father. 

It  wat  long  ere  he  retomed  to  life  and  reason ;  and 
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oh,  how  dreadtal  was  his  return  to  the  latter  ?  He 
would  haye  ffWen  tbe  world  for  some  opiate  or  drag 
capable  of  repelluig  thought  and  recollection.  He 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  gay  light  of  the  sun— he  would 
haye  shut  out  its  ravs  forever !  He  was  deaf  to  the  as- 
siduons  advice  and  consolation  of  hb  triends  who 
thronged  about  him — he  was  mute,  too,  and  asked  not 
a  single  Question  as  to  the  malady  or  disease  of  his 
bride.  Was  it  not  enough  to  know  that  she  was  for- 
ever torn  from  him— dead!  what  mattered  the  mode 
or  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  such  a  fearful  re- 
sult 1  At  last  he  spoke,  but  it  was  only  to  request  his 
father  that  he  mij^hl  be  left  alone.  Tbe  afflicted  signor, 
with  words  of  afliectionate  condolence,  and  prayers  that 
his  son  would  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  Being  in  whose  hands  were  life  aud  death,  and 
to  whose  oinaipotent  will  it  was  duty  to  submit,  left  tbe 
room  with  teare.  and  was  followed  by  all  the  com|iany 
When,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  chamber, 
Gherardo  looked  around  him,  he  felt  more  than  ever 
the  extent  of  his  loss.  He  rose  from  the  couch  on  which 
he  had  been  reclining,  and  advanced  to  a  ctinained  re- 
cess at  the  end  of  the  room  —he  drew  the  curtains — the 
sight  was  a  cruel  one !  There  was  the  talamOf  or  splen- 
did nuptial  bed,  his  frifnds  had  prepared  and  decorated 
for  his  return— there^  on  the  rich  velvet  and  the  flowing 
silk,  were  the  embroidered  rose-wreaths  mixed  with  the 
laurel  crowns,  and  the  initials  of  his  name  entwined 
with  those  of  the  name  of  his  Bianca.  And  hungry 
death  was  feeding  on  her  roses,  and  her  name,  in  the 
months  of  men,  had  become  a  note  of  wo— in  bis  ear, 
a  sound  of  despair !  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
at  the  bed*8  foot,  and,  burying  his  burning  face  in  his 
hands,  gave  vent  for  the  first  time  to  a  copious  flood 
of  tears. 

As  thus  he  lay.  humbled  in  the  dust,  with  all  his 
thoughts  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  Venice,  and  her  thronging  thou^nnds,  renlete 
with  joy,  san^  their  songs  of  triumph  and  ahouted  the 
names  of  their  gallant  warriors  and  captains  ot  their 
caileys.  It  could  not  be  that  his  should  be  foigotte^, 
for  who  had  borne  himself  more  bravely  than  he ;  and 
as  a  crowd  passed  in  front  of  his  paternal  abode,  their 
united  voices  proclaimed  **  Gherardo !  Gherardo  !  Long 
life  and  glory  to  Gherardo,  the  soldier  of  Saint  Mark !" 
The  sounds  struck  his  ears,  but  now  they  could  ehcit 
only  a  bitter  smile. 

The  passing  hours  did  not  restore  tranqutllitv  to  the 
bereft  bridegroom  ;  but,  as  tbe  shades  of  night  descend- 
ed, a  wild  idea,  an  uncontrollable  impuUie  invaded 
him. 

'*  And  shall  my  fond  eyes  obtain  not  a  glance  of  that 
being  of  love  and  beauty  1  Shall  my  Bianca  V*  reasoned 
the  uaseionate  youth  (it  8uch  movement  of  the  feelings 
can  be  called  reasonS — **  my  betrothed,  be  consumed 
by  vile  worms,  and  l,  not  see  tbe  loveliness  she  must 
have  carried  to  the  grave  t  She  died  but  yesterday — 
must  still  be  beautiful !  Yes !  I  will  see  her  once  again ! 
1  will  once  again  press  those  lips,  though  they  be  cold 
—cold !" 

At  a  late  hour  he  secretly  left  his  father's  house  for 
the  well-known  church— alas!  he  was  to  have  been 
married  there  !  A  handful  of  gold  gained  over  the  sa- 
erigtano,  who  unlocked  the  door  of  the  temple  and  re- 
tired. Gherurdo  stood  alone,  a  few  pace^s  from  Bian- 
ca*s  tomb.  A  few  lamps  burned  here  and  there  dimly 
before  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of  the  more 
conspicuous  saints:  the  moon  ^hed  an  uncertain  light 
through  the  |)aintea  glass  of  the  lofty  and  narrow  Gothic 
windows :  but  away  among  the  massy  columns,  and 
through  tne  long  aisles  of  the  church,  there  fell  the  ob* 
scurity  of  **  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  |*'  and 
sounds  there  were  none,  save  tho  fast-coming  sighs  of 
the  hapless  lover.  The  hour,  the  spot,  the  awful  still- 
ness, were  all  calculated  to  overpower  the  mind  with 
indescribable  emotion ;  the  age  was  one  of  extreme 
superstition,  and  our  young  soldier's  philosophy  had  not 
taught  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  popular  credence ;  the 
state  of  his  feelings,  too— and  nothing  is  more  imagina- 
tive or  creative  of  ideal  horrors  than  a  certain  stage  of 
gfief— contributed  to  delude  the  senses ;  and  as  the  cres- 
sets trembled,  and  the  moonlight*  strangely  colored  by 
the  stained  glass  through  which  it  passed,  gleamed  now 
brighter,  and  now  fainter — now  resting  on  this  object  of 
somewhat  grotesque  architecture  of  the  church,  now 
on  that— he  saw,  or  fancied,  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
rising  one  by  ose,  and  mournfully  waving  their  hands, 


■•  if  warning  him  tgalnsc  sacrilegious  intrusion  on  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  Through  the  postern  door  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  which  the  sacristano  had 
left  a-jar,  there  suddenly  blew  a  gust  of  the  fresh  night- 
breeie,  that,  moaning  among  the  columns  and  over  tbe 
hoUow  marble  pavement  of  the  church,  sounded  in  his 
ear  hke  a  voice,  but  not  of  earth— like  the  united  lam- 
entations of  SRid,  or  goilt-bnrdened  spirits.  He  clung  to 
one  of  t  le  pilhns  for  support^  and  was  for  some  mo- 
ments incapable  of  motion.  His  natural  courage,  and 
the  intenseness  of  the  feeling  and  purpose  that  had 
brought  him  thither,  soon,  however,  came  to  his  aid, 
and  he  strode  with  hasty  steps  to  the  cappella,  or  lateral 
recess  of  tbe  temple,  beneath  which  was  the  tomb  of 
his  bride's  family.  Here,  in  this  deep  recess,  the  moon 
could  not  shed  a  beam';  but  he  was  guided  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  by  a  lamp  that  flickered  on  the  altar  or 
capella.  Hurried,  breathless,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  that 
door;  massy,  and  bound  with  heavy  iron  and  with 
bronze,  it  required  a  great  eftbrt  to  open  it — he  pressed 
his  muscular  shoulder  against  it— it  receded ;  but  as  it 
turned  on  its  unwilUng  hinges,  it  produced  a  hoaifce 
rumbling  sound  that  echoed  like  thunder  in  the  vault 
beneath,  and  caused  him  to  start  back  with  trembling 
limbs  and  cold  sweat  on  his  brow.  Again,  however, 
desperation— love— the  determination  to  see  the  lifeless 
form  of  his  beloved,  conquered  his  awe  and  the  repug- 
nance for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  grave ;  yet  be 
paused,  ere  he  plunged  into  the  horrible,  palpable  ob- 
scurity that  lay  beyond  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and,  cross- 
ing himself,  murmured  a  prayer  to  the  blessed  Virfin 
who  saw  his  wo,  and  might  pity  or  pardon  his  sacnie- 
gious  audacity.  He  then  rushed  down  a  few  steps 
through  a  short  dark  passage,  and,  himself  like  a  spec- 
tre, entered  the  narrow  chamber  of  death.  A  lamp  be- 
neath a  crucifix  burned  at  the  head  of  the  aveUo  or 
sarcophagus  of  Bitinca,  and  a  grated  window  near  the 
roof  the  vault  admitted  the  rays  of  the  moon,  that  fell 
almost  perpendicularly  on  that  cold  white  marble.  He 
grasped  at  once  the  heavy  cover  of  the  coffin— had  he 
hesitated,  he  might  have  been  efl'ectually  deterred  from 
completing  his  sad,  wild  enterprise.  His  nervous  arms 
removed  the  weight,  and  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
shrouded  foim  ot  his  Bianca,  whose  head  was  enve- 
loped in  a  veil  of  pure  white,  and  her  **  decent  limbs  com- 
posed" beneath  an  ample  white  robe.  His  brain  reeled 
at  the  sight— and  the  lamp  which  he  had  grasped  fell 
from  his  hand. 

When  he  recovered  strength  to  proceed,  the  light 
from  the  grated  w'mdowfell  full  m  the  open  coffin :  and. 
as  his  trembling  bands  withdrew  the  veil,  a  clear  broad 
ray  of  the  moon  illumined  the  face  of  his  lovely  bride. 
•  •  ♦  And  could  this  be  death  1  Why  even  thus  she 
looked  when  life  and  love  coursed  through  her  youn^ 
veins !— even  thn?.  when  after  a  day  of  joy  she  slept  a 
balmy  sleep,  a  night  of  peace !  And  were  not  the  long 
loose  tresses  crossed  on  her  innocent  bosom  the  same 
as  erst— and  the  pale  smooth  brow,  and  the  broad  eye- 
lid;}, with  their  long  black  fringes,  and  the  cherub 
mouth,  with  lips  sUghtly  apart,  as  if  smiling  in  some 
bliaaful  dream !  "  No,  this  cannot  be  death !"  cried 
Gherardo,  deliriously:  "She  slee|«->ghe  only  sleei«! 
Oh  wuke !  in  pity,  wake,  my  Bianca— my  love— my 
wife  !''  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  gdzed  on  her 
beautiful  moon-lit  countenance,  as  if  exi>ec(iog  die 
would  really  rise  at  his  passionate  adjuration:  "  Bian- 
ca !"  continued  he,  **  my  own  Bianca  '•  why  dost  thou 
slumber  thus !— dost  thou  await  the  warm  kisses  of  thy 
lover  to  awaken  thee  1  I  give  them  thee  !"  and  throw- 
m^  himself  across  the  marble  coffin,  he  pressed  his  quiv- 
ermg  lips  to  hers.  But  how  did  his  whole  soul  rush  to 
his  mouth,  when  he  fancied  he  felt  the  breath  of  life  on 
those  pale  lips!  He  pressed  them  again— if  it  was  de- 
lusion, it  continued- for  the  mildest,  the  most  subdued 
of  breathings  seemed  to  pass  from  her  lips  to  his.  He 
raised  her  from  the  sarcophagus— he  placed  his  hand  on 
her  bean— and  language  has  no  power  to  paint  his  emo- 
tions, when  he  felt— plainly  felt  that  heart  (wlpitate  be- 
neath his  hand !  Another  moment,  and  her  eyes  open- 
ed, while  a  low  murmur  escaped  her  lips.  Gherardo 
clasped  her  wildly  in  his  embrace,  and  leaned  for  sn|>- 
port  against  the  sarcophagus,  where,  as  they  stood,  mute, 
motionless,  and  pale,  almost  like  statues,  in  the  moon- 
light, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the 
two,  or  whether  both,  had  not  been  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  death. 

The  Chroniclbu'b  tale  is  told.    The  ignortace  of 
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the  physicians,  and  the  immediate  sepulture  after  death, 
usual  in  the  south,  bad  consigned  Bianca  to  the  grave, 
from  which  the  paasion  and  impetuosity  of  her  lover 
saved  her  so  opportunely.  The  fair  Venetian  pa»ed 
almost  at  once  from  the  marble  sarcophagus  to  the  nup- 
tial bed  of  silk  and  velvet.  The  church,  where  the  echoes 
of  her  funeral  dirge  might  almost  seem  yet  to  linger, 
pealed  with  the  notes  of  her  hymeneals :  and  her  bridal 
coronet  of  white  roses  wassuiiplied  by  tne  tree  that  had 
furnished  flowers  for  her  funend. 


SPRING. 


And  now.fltern  Winter  o'er  his  daughter  Sprmg 

Half  tmilmg  bends,  and  from  her  lovely  face, 

With  cauliont  hand,  as  fisarful  to  awake 

The  sleeping  beauty  from  her  trance  too  soon, 

The  SDOwy  veil  removes ;  and  see  the  nymph 

Slowly  arises  from  her  verdant  conch, 

While  Nature  with  one  general  burst  of  Joy 

Hails  her  return ! 

Man  owns  her  inilnenoe  too-~the  frozen  fouut 

Of  Fancy  gushes  from  his  heart  anew, 

And  many  a  sportive  thought,  that,  midst  the  gloom 

Of  cheerless  Winter,  all  neglected  lay, 

Like  some  ibigotten  wild  flower,  blooms  again. 


LACY   DE   VERE. 

9  Doom'd  to  be 

The  last  leaf  which,  by  Heaven's  decree. 

Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  ti  ee^—Wordtwarth. 

Thx  founder  of  the  family  of  the  de  Veres  i»me  over 
with  the  first  William :  but  not  as  an  adventurer  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  ef  gain  and  the  hope  of  acquirinc 
utular  distinction,  for  the  insignia  of  knighthood  had 
already  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  own  land. 
When,  however,  the  Conquest  rendered  it  alike  the 
duty  and  policy  of  William  to  attach  his  Norman  fol> 
u>werB  to  his  peison,  Rupert  de  Vere  was  one  of  the 
first  who  received  solid  proofe  of  that  monarch's  favor. 
('^Df ration  followed  generation ;  king  after  king  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  centuries  of  change,  romance 
and  tragedy,  fulfilled  their  chequered  fate ;  and  in  the 
history  of  all,  the  de  Veres  were  eminently  conspicuous. 

But  Time,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  bn^w, 

began,  at  leiwth.  to  exercise  an  evil  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  bouse  :  and  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Hugh,  the  then  baron  de  Vere,  had 
uttle  to  transmit  to  his  children  beyond  the  name  and 
noble  nature  of  his  ancestors.    Instead  of  the  broad 


that  in  the  proud  days  of  the  family,  had  been  erected 
as  a  mere  hold  for  the  protection  or  the  northern  vas- 
nls  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  borderers.  At 
the  period  in  question,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  those 
suicidal  wars  of  the  same  people,  were  at  their  height. 
Every  county  became  in  turn  a  field  of  battle,  till  the 
whole  kmgdom  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  ties  of  neighborhood,  even  of  kindred, 
were  dissolved.  Inhabitanta.of  the  same  village,  mem- 
bera  of  one  household,  separated  only  to  meet  again  in 
hatred  and  blood-thirstiness— only  to  reunite  in  the 
fierce  onset  of  battle— neighbors  as  strangers,  friends  as 
rivals,  children  of  one  mother  as  sworn  foes ! 

Though  it  was  in  consequence  of  these,  wars  that  the 
family  of  the  de  Veres  became  extinct— from  £nii\  isut' 
row,  and  one  disgrace,  they  were  free — they  nelUier 
espoused  the  cause  of  rebeUion,  nor  were  iliey  divided 
among  themselves.  At  the  first  raising  of  king  H  e  n  r  y  's 
standard,  the  old  baron  braced  en  his  armor;  «mi!  f, 
owing  to  the  changed  fortunes  of  his  house,  marjy  ^^  nt 
forth  to  the  service  of  that  monarch  with  a  larger  train 
of  rassala,  not  one,  whether  prince  or  kniffhr^  irEuild 
conipete  with  Hugh  de  Vere  in  the  value  of  Ins  < tiger- 
ing. He  brought  with  liim  six  brave  sons,  devou-d  to 
him  aud  to  each  other,  the  pilUn  of  his  house,  liie 
ffuardians  of  his  sf  e.  Even  the  youngest,  the  fair  i^u  ip- 
Ung  Lacy,  girt  with  the  sword  which  his  father,  wiidu 
himself  a  youth,  had  wielded  at  Agincourt— 4ie  too  was 
there,  stately  in  step  and  bold  of  heart  as  the  mailed 
HWA  of  a  hundred  battles. 


That  was  neither  a  time  nor  a  court  calculated  to  en- 
courage tenderness  of  heart;  and  8he,  the  guiding  spirit 
of  both,  was  little  subject  to  its  influence;  yet  as  the 
baron  presented  his  sons,  each  after  each  according  to 
his  age,  an  expression  of  sorrow  passed  for  an  instant 
over  the  countenance  of  queen  Margaret,  when  I.acy 
stepped  from  the  circle  and  kneeled  down.  *'Nay^ 
nay.  my  lord,"  said  she,  hastily,  **  leave  the  boy  be- 
hind ;  why  expose  a  lite  that  can  benefit  neither  friend 
nor  foe  1  Rise,  rise,  poor  child :  what  canst  thou  do 
forusr  *        '^ 

**  I  can  DIE,'*  said  the  noble  boy,  with  a  pasBionate 
enthusiasm,  that  thrilled  his  fathei's  heart  with  min- 
gled pride  and  sorrow. 

"  Well  said  !**  replied  the  queen,  fixing  her  coliL 
proud  eye  on  Lacy's  countenance,  yet  glowing  with 
emotion. 

He  understood  ita  meaning  and  returned  the  search- 
ing glance  with  sometiiing  like  an  expres&ion  of  indig- 
nant defiance. 

**  I  perceive  he  is  a  de  Vere,"  said  the  queen,  turning 
to  the  old  baron,  for  whom  the  compliment  and  its  ac- 
companying smile  wera  intended.  *'  Bui  where  is  poor 
Blanche  1"  continued  she,  again  addressing  Lacy :  "  if 
thou  hast  left  her  in  the  north,  she,  too,^  inay  need  a 
knight's  protection :  thou  art  a  brave  spirit;  but  dost 
thou  well  to  leave  her  in  charge  of  hirelings  7— for  her 
sake — for  thine  own — peril  not  thy  youth  in  our  cause. 
Lord  Hugh,  command  him  back  to  thy  castle  :  if  War- 
wick keep  court  in  the  north,  he  may  chance  to  see 
fighting  even  there.'*  This  wss  no  common  strain 
with  Margaret  of  Anion :  but  her  own  princely  boy, 
the  magnanimous,  ill-fatea  Edward,  stood  beside  her, 
and  the  woman  and  the  mother  triumphed  for  an  in- 
stant over  the  imperious  and  dark-minded  queen. 

'*  Craving  your  grace's  favor,"  said  Lacy,  in  a  de- 
termined tone,  before  his  father  had  time  to  replv, 
**  were  Blanche  my  wife,  instead  of  my  sister,  I  would 
neither  live  nor  die  like  a  bird  in  a  cage :  when  the  ar- 
row finds  me"— and  the  boy  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  his 
device,  a  falcon  in  full  flight—"  it  shall  be  thtu,  free 
and  fearless." 

No  farther  expostulation  or  entreaty  was  'attempted. 
Lacy  accompamed  his  father  and  brothers :  and  ere 
time  had  written  manhood  on  his  brow,  he  had  borne 
his  part  in  many  a  well-fought  field.  The  various 
changes  in  the  royal  fortunes  are,  however,  loo  well 
known  to  require  enumeration  here ;  indeed,  except  as 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Lacv  de  Vere,  they  are 
irrelevant.  On  him  and  his  they  told  so  soon  and  so 
fatallv,  that  at  the  period  to  which  this  legend  is  sup- 
posecl  to  refer,  he  was  no  longer  the  fair  biripling  who 
had  vowed  to  die  before  he  well  knew  the  nature  of 
death.  The  yean  that  had  elapsed  since  then  were,  it 
is  true,  few  in  number ;  but  they  had  been  years  of 
strife  and  storm,  crowded  with  fearful  aliernaiions  of 
victory  and  defeat,  flight  and  pursuit,  alike  grievous 
and  unavailing.  The  ^reat  struggle  was  yet  undecided 
— Lacy  de  Vere  was  stiil  a  youibful  warrior :  but,  oh, 
how  changed,  how  care-worn !  The  bloom  had  for- 
saken his  cheek ;  buoyancy  had  left  bis  spirit;  prompt 
in  fight,  and  cool  in  council,  he  played  his  part  in  the 
desperate  game  like  one  to  whom  iite  and  death,  suc- 
cess and  failure,  we  alike  uncertain  and  indiflMtrent. 
And  to  him  all  things  else  were  changed.  He  no  long- 
er rode  forth  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  his  father 
and  five  brave  brothers :  one  by  one  that  little  company 
was  cut  ofi*:  each  after  each,  in  the  order  of  birth,  fell 
by  his  side :  and  he,  the  youngest  of  his  father's  house, 
became  its  head-^tiie  sole  heir  of  a  race  of  heroes,  the 
last  baron  de  Vere ! 

It  was  the  battle  of  Towton  which  invested  .Lacy 
with  theB«  melancholy  honors,  and  rendered  him  at 
the  gdivii'  time  a  fugitive :  for  tliat  battle^ so  sanguinary 
in  ib-H  It,  was  fatal  to  the  queen  and  her  adherents. 
St  -  u»  madness  by  the  death  of  his  last  sorvivins 
br  r,  ^jiid  the  utter  ruin  of  that  cause,  in  defence  oT 
wKiiij  <iii  iliat  was  dear  to  him  had  perished,  the  words 
of  Mdrgmot,  the  teara  of  Blanche,  rushed  upon  his 
memory ;  that  tie  of  kindred  which  he  bad  once  so 
lightly  esteemed,  now,  that  it  was  the  only  one  Te- 
maining.  assumed  its  rightful  swsy  over  his  wounded 
spirit.  He  found  that  the  relative  love  which  God  hath 
planted  in  the  human  heart,  however  it  may  be  out- 
raged for  a  time  by  stoicism,  by  wordly  wisdom  or 
worldly  glory,  will  return  to  the  proudest  bosom  ut  the 
dark  cfay  of  adversity.    Lacy  de  Vere,  who  once,  ia 
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the  delirium  of  martial  pride,  scorned  his  home,  and 
deserted  her  who,  as  the  ofi^ring  of  the  tame  birth, 
was  bound  to  him  by  more  than  common  sisterhood, 
BOW  flung  down  the  losigoia  of  his  rank  and  bearing, 
and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle.  True  to  that  instinct 
which  governs  all  men  in  their  misfortunes,  he  fled 
toward  his  long  deserted  home,  and  he  found  it  as  his 
fears  had  well  predicted,  desolate  and  in  ruins.  One 
horrible  peculiarity  in  the  present  contest  was  the  li- 
cense assumed  by  both  parties  to  devastate  whatever 
INurt  of  the  country  they  passed  through,  whether  hos- 
tile or  friendly  to  their  mterests.  Even  those  engaged 
in  the  same  cause  were  not  always  safe  from  each 
other ;  many  an  old  feud  was  avenged ;  many  a  rival 
removed,  or  his  property  destroyed,  apparently  by  some 
excess  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  but  frequently  at  the 
command  of  their  more  interested  leaders.  The  devas- 
tation which  had  been  wrought  in  the  present  instance 
seemed  more  than  the  result  of  destroyers  animated  by 
merely  genercU  motives ;  there  appeared  to  have  been  a 
guiding  spirit  at  work.  There  did  not  remain  sufficient 
building  to  shelter  a  beggar  from  the  storm ;  not  a  tree, 
not  a  shrub,  but  was  cut  down  or  mutilated ;  the  grass 
and  com  had  been  consumed  with  fire  as  they  stood ; 
even  paltry  hovels  which  sheltered  the  domestic  labor- 
ers were  leveled  with  the  earth  t  all  was  destroyed 
without  distinction  or  reraorae— destroyed  in  the  spirit 
of  hatred. 

Lacy  de  Vei^  walked  round  the  remains  of  this,  the 
last  hold  of  his  race ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  a  noble 
spirit  brought  low  by  self-reproach,  he  rejoiced  that  his 
Uther  and  brothers  were  in  the  grave.  But  when  he 
reached  a  spot  which  had  once  been  a  little  herb-gar- 
den carefully  walled  round,  now  open  on  all  sides,  and 
choked  with  the  drifted  sea-sand,  rage  and  grief  over- 
came him— he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  inward  emotions.  *'  Yes,**  said  he,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "yes,  an  enemy  hath  done  this;  but  no 
enemy  of  king  Henry  and  his  cause :  it  was  no  Robin 
of  Redsdale  with  his  marauders ;  no  vindictive  War- 
wick ;  no  savage  borderers :  my  enemy,  the  enemy  of 
my  house,  Lionel  Wethamstede.  thou  didst  this  evil ! 
Aasaasin  serpent,  twice  I  spared  thee  in  battle,  and  twice 
didst  thou  nde  oflf  bidding  roe  seek  my  flourisbinf  home 
and  fair  sister '.—blind,  blind  fool,  to  cherish  a  tiger  till 
it  longed  for  its  keeper's  blood !  Lionel,  Lionel  Weth- 
amstede," continued  the  speaker  more  vehemently, 
while  his  whole  frame  was  tremulous  with  passion. 
**  didst  thou  slaughter  the  lamb  in  the  fold  1  was  the  bird 
crushed  in  the  nest  1  Oh,  Lionel,  if  thou  didtt  spare 
Blanche  in  the  day  of  destruction,  all,  all,  were  thy  sins 
thousand-fold,  shall  be  forgiven !— if  Blanche  live»->if 
thou  hast  spared  her— I,  even  I,  thine  enemy,  will  bless 
thee !'» 

Lacy  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  emotions 
to  be  aware  that  he  was  watched,  or  even  observed,  by 
a  boy  couched  among  the  rubbish.  At  the  first  glance 
the  intruder  appeared  nothing  more  than  a  young  pea- 
sant, worn  with  fright  and  famine  ;  but  upon  a  aecond 
view,  his  11 1  (Ire,  courBe  m  u  was,  could  not  disguise  the 
natural  grace  of  the  wearer  j^  nor  even  the  dark  cloth 
bonnet,  though  only  of  the  k tad  worn  by  menials^  give 
a  sordid  ^-xprcs&ion  to  the  noble  countenance  which  it 
shaded.  Hiiherto  he  had  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
eyeing  Lticv  with  inm^ied  anxiety  and  interest;  but 
when  the  I  a  at  vrvtrds  of  [he  young  knight's  passionate 
invocation  died  upon  rUe  nir  Jie  rose  from  his  hiding- 
place  with  a  bjow  and  Etai<fly  ntep,  and  addressed  him 
in  a  tone  that  s^Lruck  like  thr  east  wind  to  the  listener's 
heart— a  tonp  of  rertroach,  if  a  tight  so  sweet  could  be 
said  to  cocivty  rcprofich,  of  affection  and  deep  sorrow. 
"  And  wh>^re  w^n  theu^  Lsey  ds  Vere,  when  the  spoiler 
stole  upon  thy  hrritn^e  ^  Where  wastry  care  when  she 
for  whom  ihou  moiinitfst  i>rayed  thee  by  that  mystery 
of  love  wJiich  nnitoi?  those  bom  in  the  same  hour,  to 
stav  and  iiiitrld  htr  iiom  ULaLiiLTy  and  violence  1  And 
didst  thou  spare  Lionel  Wethamstede  1  Look  to  it ;  for, 
of  a  truth,  m  the  day  of  his  power  not  so  will  he  apeje 
thee :  look  to  it,  for  he  hath  vowed  vengeance  against 
all  who  bear  thy  name  and  all  Who  call  thee  master; 
but  few,  few  are  those.  He  hath  begun  his  work  well ; 
think  ye  not  he  will  finish  1  When  thou  wart  young 
thou  hatedst  him ;  for  the  lying  lip  and  craven  spirit  are 
hateful  to  the  brave  and  true.  But  he  saw  it— he  with- 
ered in  the  scornful  glances  of  thy  darit  eye ;  and  he 
■wore  to  have  vengeance :  slow,  secret,  but  sure  ven- 
geance, on  thee  and  thine  '•" 


"  He  hath  it,  he  hath  it !"  groaned  Lacy ;  "  he  hath 
it,  to  the  last  drop  of  bitterness." 

••  He  hath  it  not,**  resumed  the  boy,  solemnly.  "  Dost 
not  thou^  the  offender,  live  1  and  she  who  ^umed  him 
as  a  reptile  when  he  proffered  her  safety — and  his  hand  1 
Look  to  it.  last  of  a  lordly  race ;  spare  nim  not  the  third 
time.  He  hath  laid  thy  dwelling  m  the  dust ;  those  who 
were  hirelings  he  corrupted;  thoee  who  were  faithful 
he  slew  ;  and  she  who  was  born  to  mate  with  princes 
fled  for  her  life  to  the  dark  and  noisome  caTern  of  the 
rock.  Yet  is  the  work  of  vengeance  incomplete.  Weep 
on.  Lacy  de  Vere,"  continued  the  mysterious  speaker, 
after  a  pause,  only  interrupted  by  the  baron's  convulsive 
sobs :  '*  though  thou  art  a  warrior,  weep  on ;  what  know- 
est  thou  of  grief?  It  hath  come  to  thee  in  its  royal 
robesL  amid  sounding  trumpetif,  and  gorgeous  banners, 
and  the  shout  of  victory,  and  the  presence  of  mighty 
warriors :  but  grief  hath  come  to  me  in  lowlier  guiee — 
in  darkness,  and  cold,  and  neglect,  and  hunger,  and 
sickness  of  heart,  and  loneliness  as  of  the  graye :  and  I 
shall  weep  no  more,  unless  perchance  for  thee  !'' 

*'  Curse,  curse  me^  Blanche  !**  said  Lacy,  vehemently ; 
for  his  heart  told  him  that  she  herself  was  by  his  sioe. 
**  I  can  bear  all  things  now  I  have  found  thee ;"  and 
saying  this  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  over  her 
like  a  child. 

Further  details  of  the  conversation  which  ensaed  on 
the  reunion  of  thoee  who  had  so  long  been  lost  to  each 
other  are  needless. 

Love  is  a  child  that  speaks  in  broken  words.  It  m 
easy  to  conceive  of  the  self-reproaches  uttered  oy  Lacy, 
and  the  sweet  forgiveness  and  consolation  spoken  by 
Blanche  ;  of  the  anxious  question  and  fond  reply:  their 
mutual  mourning  over  the  past,  and  mutual  cares  for  the 
future ;  both  softened  by  the  reflection  that,  come  weal 
come  woe,  the  bond  of  affection  wonki  nerer  be  more 
divided.  There  needed  neither  vow  nor  witness ;  yet 
there,  amid  the  ruins  of  that  home  which  had  shehered 
them  throughout  a  hap|>y  childhood,  on  the  hearth-stone 
round  whicn  for  centuries  their  ancestors  had  gathered, 
the  twins,  the  last  of  theirrace,  knelt  down,  and  vowed 
to  separate  no  more,  but  to  have,  living  or  dying,  one 
home^  one  grave:  and  they  called  upon  tjie  spirits 
of  their  father  and  brethren,  whcse  bones  lay  bleachinjg 
on  many  a  field  of  battle,  to  witneai  and  sanctify  their 
vow.  They  arose,  homeless  and  friendless— neverthe- 
less they  arose  comforted ;  for  that  love,  which  neither 
change  nor  sorrow  can  lastingly  embitter  or  absorb, 
again  triumphed  in  the  soul  of  each. 

The  refuge  which  Blanche  had  found  for  herself,  on 
the  destruction  of  her  home  and  th^  death  or  flight  of 
those  left  to  guard  it,  was  too  fearful  a  spot  to  have  been 
selected  by  one  less  courageous,  or  under  circumstances 
less  appalling.  A  line  of  rock  extended  along  the  sea- 
shore for  about  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  gradually  rising 
from  one  extremity,  and  as  gradually  oeclining  to  the 
other.  It  appearad  one  vast  parapet,'  a  continued  ranga 
of  stone  battlements,  erected  by  nature — at  once  to  over- 
look and  brave  the  ocean  beneath.  The  front  was  as 
completely  perpendicular  as  if  hewn  by  the  hammer  and 
the  chisel,  while  lichens,  mosses,  ivy,  every  variety  of 
graceful  creeping  ahrub,  overspread  its  surface,  as  though 
trained  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  was  wonderful  to 
view  what  seemed  a  gigantic  wall  of  cold  hard  stone, 
thus  magnificently  embroidered  with  the  foliage  of  earth, 
while  here  and  there  masses  of  the  hoary  and  weather- 
stained  rock  showed  like  ruined  castles  amid  the  clinging 
^'greenery."  Nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  point,  in- 
accessible as  it  would  seem  except  to  the  sea-bird  and  the 
goat^was  a  natural  arch,  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  and 
or>ening  into  a  cavern.  The  ivy  spread  around  that  arch 
with  i>eeuliar  beauty ;  adjacent  parts  of  the  rock  bright* 
ened  in  the  beams  of  morning,  or  in  the  moonlight ; 
but  that  cavern  always  retained  the  same  aspect — dark, 
noisome,  unearthly.  This  was  Blanche's  refuge — the 
dwelling-place  of  her  who  had  been  deHcately  reared, 
as  befitted  the  only  daughter  of  a  noble  house.  Lacy 
was  mute  with  surprise  and  terror  when  he  first  saw  her 
ascend  what  appeared  to  him  as  inacceasible  to  the  foot 
as  any  castle  wall.  There  were,  however,  though  he 
perceived  them  not,  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  and 
now  clinging  to  a  bush— now  grasping  a  root  of  ivy,  her 
nailed  peasant's  shoes  tinkling  at  every  step  against  the 
stony  path— her  slight  figure  alternately  hidden  and  re- 
vealed amongst  the  shrubs— Blanche,  to  whom  habit 
had  familiarized  the  perilous  ascent,  reached  the  cavern ; 
but  as  she  stood  in  the  dark  entrance,  the  moonlight 
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OLIVIA  DE  CASTRO. 

It  is  strange,  and  often  lameotable,  to  comider  the 
inflaence  which  public  events  have  upon  private  for- 
tunes. I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  widows  made  by  war, 
or  of  the  other  many  and  dreadful  suflferings  whicn  that 
awful  scourge  inflitf Is  upon  humanity.  The  stream  of 
the  Dublic  destinies  carries  upon  its  bosom  many  a  private 
shaOop;  sometimes  aided  bv  its  current,  and  adorned  by 
its  course  of  beauty,  but  far  more  often,  after  a  long 
succession  of  perils,  wrecked  and  utterly  destroyed. 

Who.  but  a  soothsayer,  would  have  seen  any  con- 
Bexion  between  the  fortunes  of  Herbert  Meynell,  the  son 
of  an  Enclish  knixht  and  dame,  bom  and  bred  in  Eng- 
land—ana those  of  Donna  Olivia  de  Castro,  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  grandee,  whose  onlv  emigrations  had  been 
between  her  father's  old  castle  and  bis  palace  at  Mad- 
rid 1  And  yet  these  two  persons  fixed  the  tate  of  each 
other's  lives.  And  what  brought  them  together  1  The 
course  ^public  events. 

Sir  Herbert  Meynell*s  father  had  been  one  of  those 
gentlemen^  of  knightly  families,  who  bought  the  he- 
rditary  knighthood,  which  James  I.  constituted  for  pecu- 
niary purposes,  under  the  title  of  baronet.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  kinip.  and  his  son  was  bred  up  yery  much 
about  the  person  of  Prince  Charles.  Sir  H6il>ert  was 
thus,  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  which  happened 
nbout  the  year  1620,  when  he  was  about  two-and-twenty 
jrears  old,  far  from  being  the  course,  uninstructed,  un- 
mnnnerly  bumpkin,  which  the  mere  country  gentlemen 
of  England  almost  universally  were  at  that  day.  He 
had  been  bred  about  the  court,  and  among  the  best 
even  there.  He  had  great  natural  advantages,  and 
he  cultivated  them,  whether  of  bodv  or  of  mind,  to  the 
uunost.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  he  succeeded  to  the 
very  laxKe  property  of  his  father— another  advantage,  of 
the  extent  of  which  he  was  fully  conscious— he  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gaUants  of  the  court,  in  which 
he  fixed  his  residenoe.  Coming  from  the  midland,  he 
had  family  connexions  with  the  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
Bockingham ;  and,  although  not  by  office  one  of  his  re- 
tainers, he  was  constantly  about  his  person,  and  was 
considered  as  one  of  his  most  favored  followers. 

Accordingly,  when  that  most  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion, the  pimce's  joumev  to  Spain,  was  resolvea  on. 
Sir  Herbert  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  galaxv  of 
nobk  persons  who  were  to  go  direct  to  Spain  and  form 
the  retinoe  of  the  prince  during  his  residence  at  Ma- 
drid. Bockingham  had  originally  wished  that  he  should 
accompany  them:  but^  as  their  escort  was  limited  to 
three.  Sir  Francis  Gottington,  Sir  Richard  Graham,  and 
Endymion  Porter— this  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
He  went  ouL  however,  with  Lord  Denbigh,  Lord  Ken- 
aiiMrton,  Lorn  Cecil,  Lord  Howard,  and  the  other  young 
noolea  who  formed  the  court  of  the  prince  at  Maarid. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  more  youth,  beauty,  wit,  wealth 
and  rank,  congregated  together,  than  in  this  cortege. 
The  Doke  of  Buckingham,  whose  eminence  itself,  had 
orisinally  arisen  firom  his  advantages  of  person,  was  at 
this  time  in  the  very  zenith  of  manhood,  and  an  un- 
paralleled ceucBe  of  continued  success  had  added  all  the 
aoiroation,  bouyancy  and  brilliancy,  which  are  the 
usual  attendants  on  good  fortune.  The  young  noblemen 
who  had  followed  the  prince  to  MadridL  were  the  very 
eiiie  of  the  court.  They  had  been  singled  out  with  re- 
ference to  their  showy  and  imposing  qualities;  and 
thou^  the  prince  himself  already  inoicated  that  cokl 
and  reeerved  temper,  which  afterwards  proved  of  so 
mnch  detriment  during  the  course  of  his  ill-fated  life, 
yet  it  cookl  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  Francis  I. 
or  Henri  Quatre  to  have  gathered  around  him.  a  re- 
tinoe more  distinguished  for  grace,  vivacity,  and  Pair 
decom. 

But  even  among  these.  Sir  Herbert  Mernell  stood 
pffoaiioent.  He  waa^  at  this  time,  scarcely  five-and- 
twenty.    Tall,  graMful,  tad  athletic  in  fbnn— with  the 
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eye  of  a  falcon,  yet  a  smile  sof^,  sweet,  and  penetrating 
as  that  of  a  woman ;  bred,  too,  under  the  eye  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  this  model  of  courtly  grace  and  g[allantry 
constantly  in  view,  no  wonder  tiiat  he  had  imbibed 
much  of  that  exquisite  manner,  which  even  his  enemies 
admit  Buckingham  to  have  possessed  and  still  leas 
wonder  that  he  should  also  have  contracted  some  of 
those  vices  which  even  his  friends  have  never  denied. 
Such  was  Sir  Herbert  Meynell  at  the  time  that  he  ar« 
rived  at  the  court  of  Spain,  in  person  and  outward  man- 
ner; what  he  was  in  heart,  the  following  narrative  will 
probably  show  r— 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1628,  that  a  bull  fight 
was  held  at  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  this 
national  exhibition  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Splendidly 
as  these  shows  were  always  got  up,  especially  when 
honored  by  the  royal  presence,  the  magnificence  was 
redoubled  on  the  present  occasion,  as  may  very  natu- 
rally bo  supposed.  And,  indeed,  if  the  ol]()ect  were  to 
display  to  the  English  prince  an  exhibition  of  Spanish 
character,  no  means  so  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
could  have  been  chosen.  It  went,  indeed,  a  little 
farther  than  was  intended ;  for  all  the,  points  of  that 
character  that  were  dis|>layed,  were  not,  perhaps,  quite 
in  consonance  with  the  ideas  of  the  prince. 

Certainlv,  in  those  days,  a  public  bull  fight  might  be 
considered  as  a  condensation,  upon  one  spot,  of  all  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  national  disposition  in 
Spain.  The  love  of  display— not  the  light,  gay,  and 
giddv  feeling  of  the  Frenchman— but  more  grave,  more 
solid,!  had  almost  said  solemn— partaking  rather  of  the 
nature  of  the  tournament  of  old  davs  than  of  the  ball 
room  of  mnd'^n)  times— with  such  feelings  did  the 
Si^^iDL'ah  cavaliers  entertbe  arena,  dressed  splendidly, but 
ri;^idl^  nattonnJly^  and.  casting  up  their  eyes  to  the 
g&lf4:n«ffi,  loadt^d  with  beauty,  which  stretcned  around 
the  eiicltiflures  jbi^ve, await  with  proudly  swelling  hearts 
the  signal  whicli  v?tis  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiTiiif  xh^it  i^erBons  and  their  prowess  to  such  fair 
behnlders 

Tlie  EnaliAhmen.  themselv  i,  however,  were  warmly 
interested  oy  the  fine  and  dp«-ing  ^ctacle  which  wan 
passing  before  their  eye*:.  .  .  for  i  .  being  cruel  also, 
few  people  think  the  wore*,  -^  any  sport  for  that  even 
now.  But  then  the  very  meunins  of^the  term  was  not 
known  by  the  great.  Meynell  alone  saw  but  little  of 
the  &^t.  The  bull  made  a  splendid  fint  rush,  and  as 
Sir  Herbert  was  moving  upward  to  ^et  a  fuller  view  of 
what  would  next  happen,  his  eye  lighted  upon  an  ob- 
ject which  put  bull  and  cavaliers,  and  metadores  out  of 
nis  head  in  an  instant.  It  was  a  young  lady  of  about 
eighteen.  She  was  seated  Just  outsicle  the  space  en* 
closed  for  the  court  and  its  followers.  Being  a  little  in 
front  where  Meynell  had  been  standing,  he  had  not  ob- 
served her  till,  as  he  was  moving  forward,  a  part  of  his 
dress  becoming  hitched  upon  the  rail,  he  turned  back 
to  disengage  it ;  and  then  his  eyes  rested  full  upon  the 
loveliest  face  which,  till  then,  they  had  ever  beheld. 
The  English  court  was,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,.' un- 
doubtedly remarkable  for  the  degree  of  beauty  which 
adorned  it.  But  Meynell  felt  in  an  instant  anything  so 
lovely  as  thii  he  had  never  seen. 

She  was  speaking  at  the  moment  when  Meynell  first 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  pointing  out  something  in 
the  arena,  to  a  lady  who  appeared  to  be  her  mother. 
The  sweet,  soft  and  musical  tone  of  her  voice— the 
beauty  of  her  lips  as  they  moved  in  speaking,  dieplAyed 
froin  time  to  time  the  exquisite  beauty  withm ;  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  rounded  and  delicate  arm.  as  it  was 
outstretched  in  the  act  of  pointing,  and.  almost  above 
all,  the  hand  itself  that  pomted — the  whole  picture,  in 
short,  struck  Meynell  with  the  keenest  admiration  and 
delight;  he  stopped  short,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
drew  near  to  the  rail— and  sat  down  within  a  few  paces 
of  .this  enchanting  vision. 
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Sir  Herbert  had,  undoubtedly,  been,  to  U86  a  homely 
but  ezprenive  phrase,  tomewnat  taken  a-back  by  the 
■udden  yiew  ofa  creature  so  inexpressibly  lovely.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  to  lose  his  self-possession — or,  at  least 
not  speedily  to  regain  itr— even  under  such  circumstances 
as  these.  jHe  looked,  and  looked  again—to  ascertain 
whether  his  first  glance  had  deceived  him  t  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  be  gazed,  the  more  he  admired.  His 
tiiooghta  ran  back  to  the  memory  of  the  English  beau- 
ties whom  he  had  wooed,  but  none  could  compare  with 
this  peerless  Spaniard.  He  scanned  the  peculiar  points 
of  her  national  beauty,  and  thought  them  so  many  in- 
gjredients  of  perfection.  The  ideas  which  Byron  has 
smce  put  into  such  beautiful  yerae,  filled  his  mind  i 

How  much 
Uath  PhoBbus  wooM  in  yain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 

Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  bit  amorous  clutch ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  7 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan  and  weak  1 

Meynell  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  admiration  remain 
long  unknown  to  its  object.  "  1  will  wait,'*  thought  he, 
**  a  little  while  for  an  opportunity  to  accost  her— -and  if 
it  does  not  occur,  I  will  make  one.*'  It  did  occur,  how- 
ever, and  that  speedily. 

At  firrt  he  was  rather  hampered  by  his  difficulty  in 
speaking  Spanish ;  and  he  complained  of  his  being  a 
M>or  EoHSliabman,  who  had  not  been  lon^  enough  in 
Spain  to  overcome  his  northern  ignorance,  m  a  manner 
which  announced  that  he  was  one  of  the  prince's  suite 
—a  fact  which,  as  he  well  knew,  was  at  tnat  moment 
more  likely  to  forward  his  suit  with  any  lady  in  Ma- 
drid, than  if  he  had  been  a  grandee  of  the  first  class : 
but  he  did  not  yet  know  Olivia  de  Castro,  or  he  would 
have  felt  how  httle  impression  such  things  as  that  made 
vpon  her  mind.  She  relieved  him,  however,  on  the 
seore  of  language,  by  asking  him  whether  he  spoke 
French.  **  My  mother,"  she  added,  looking^  toward 
her,  '*  is  a  Frenchwoman,  and  her  language  is  conse- 
quently as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own." 

At  this  Sir  Herbert  was  delighted,  for  he  fully  felt  the 
exceeding  disadvantage  of  having  so  faulty  a  weapon 
as  a  language  which  he  imperfectly  understood.  '*  It  is 
like  fencing  with  one's  left  hand,*'  said  he  to  himself, 
**  beside  the  chance  of  making  some  blunder  so  ridicu- 
lous, as  inevitably  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  the  speaker. 
Anything  but  that  I  could  make  head  against ;  but  if 
once  the  idea  of  ricKcule  falls  upon  a  wooer— the  die  is 
east— it  is  all  in  vain !" 

The  conversation  now  (iroceeded  with  animation. 
Donna  Olivia  was  most  curious  about  England  and  the 
English— their  habits,  their  modes  of  thinking—"  And 
thev  are  all  heretics  ?'*  she  asked,  crossing  herself. 

"By  far  the  greatest  part,"  answerea  Sir  Herbert, 
**  but  you  see,"  he  added,  for  he  did  not  relish  the 
tone  in  which  she  had  spoken,  or  the  look  by  which  she 
had  accompanied  it— "you  see  that  the  animosities 
between  catholic  and  protestant  have  all  passed  away. 
Here  is  our  prince  come  over,  like  k  knight  of  the  olden 
time,  to  woo  the  king's  fair  sister;  ana  the  pope  him- 
self is  about  to  give  his  sanction  to  their  union." 

"But  still,  he  is  a  heretic;'!  said  Donna  Olivia, 
thoughtfully,  and  almost  as  thougtr  thinking  aloud. 

"  Ah !  sits  the  wind  in  thatquarter  1"  said  Sir  Herbert 
to  himself, "  it  is  hard,  but  I  will  trim  my  sails  to  meet 
it."  "  Ho  has  been  so  bred ;"  he  added,  "  our  re- 
ligion is  instilled  into  us  in  our  youth,  before  we  have 
means  of  judgment.  We  protesunts,  indeed,  have 
license  to  inveetif^te ;  and  it  in  so  doing,  we  found  we 
had  been  trained  in  the  wrong,  we  should  undoubtedly 
embrace  the  right." 

"Ave I  indeed r*  exclaimed  Donna  Olivia—and  her 
eyes  dashed,  as  she  turned  them  upon  Sir  Herbert,  as 
though  to  scan  him  minutely. 

Meynell  avoided  the  glance— but  he  saw  it  full  well, 
and  thoroughly  read  its  expression.  **  I  thought  so,**  he 
•aid  within  himseli,  "that  way  lies  my  path,  and  may 
lead  me  far."  ,     ^ 

Tt  waa  littU  mmvr  tn«n  a  month  after  the  mc^nm  »t 


make  me  also  untrue  to  my  Iprince  1  No  1 — our  mar- 
riage must  be  secret,  or  it  cannot  be  at  all.  If  it  were 
known  that  Sir  Herbert  Meynell,  the  follower  and  friend 
of  Buckingham,  was  married  to  the  Donna  Olivia  de 
Oast/o,  there  wonld,  in  this  court  of  form  and  etiquette, 
be  an  end  of  tbe  prince's  negociation  at  once.  No,  my 
love,"  he  continued,  softening  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
"  our  union  must  be  secret.  A  few  months  passed, 
and  I  may  own  you  to  be  mine  in  the  face  of  the  woria 
—and  carry  you  to  my  own  country,  where  you  will 
reign  the  queen  of  beauty  in  the  court,  and  the  misfrea 
of  my  soul,  and  heart,  and  happinesB,  u  our  home." 

"  Then,  why  not  wait  till  then  t'  said  Olivia,  in  a 
low,  faltering  tone— as  though,  even  when  die  asked  it, 
she  was  ouite  aware  of  the  answer  which  her  lover 
would  make. 

"  Trifle  not  with  me  thus!**  he  exclaimed.  "  Yov 
know  that  in  three  days  I  shall  have  lefl  Spain.  I  can- 
not assign  to  the  prince  the  real  cause  of  my  reluctance, 
and  be  has  singled  me  out  to  bear  letters  to  the  king.  I 
mtut  go.  And  can  I  go  without  putting  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  fate  that  you  should  be  mine  1  Can  I  go,  and 
leave  you  to  the  constant  solicitations  of  Don  Guzman, 
that  you  should  marry  the  Conde  1  How  can  I  know 
bow  soon  they  may  be  turned  into  commands,  and  en- 
forced by  every  species  of  severity  T' 

"  And  could  you  doubt  my  truth,  though  they  were  T* 
said  Olivia,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon  her  lover's  face, 
with  a  look  that  might  have  re-assured  tbe  soul  of 
Othello,  in  his  fiercest  mood.  But  Meynell  did  not 
doubt.  He  knew  fidl  well,  that  though  she  fkd  ten- 
dered to  her  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  she  were  threatened  with  a  dungeon 
on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Olivia  de  Castro,  once 

E lighted,  would  remain  unbroken.  Assurance  was  not 
is  object,  for  he  would  not  have  doubted  if  be  had 
gone ;  and  moreover,  he  was  not  going.  His  journey 
to  England  was  a  fiction,  invented  to  serve  the  very 
purpose  to  which  he  was  applying  it :  for  this  crafty  and 
corrupt  courtier— this  worthy  uupil  of  hts  false  and 
reckless  master,  Buckingham— heeded  not  the  means 
so  the  end  were  gained ;  nay,  when  the  end  was  iutk 
as  that  for  which  he  was  now  striving,  it  would  truly 
have  been  causa  for  wonder  if  any  means  had  seemed 
to  him  forbidden. 

"Doubt  you  dearest  1  No,"  he  answered  "doubt 
never  can  cross  my  breast  with  regard  to  you.  But  I 
know  not  what  they  do  in  S|iain.  I  know  only  that  strange 
things,  such  as  we  hear  not  of  in  England  arc  done. 
Fathers  here  have  poioer  inordinate,  and  they  scruole 
little  how  they  use  it.  Dearest,  you  must  be  mine  be- 
fore I  leave  Madrid.  If  not,  1  cannot  go  in  peace— if 
not,  I  cannot  go  at  all  1  Yes,^*  be  continued,  as  thoi^ 
he  were  wrought  to  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  •*  1  will  for- 
feit all— duty,  country,  friends— all !  rather  than  leaye 
you  without  having  made  you  irrevocably  mine !" 

Five  short  weeks  before,  and  Olivia  de  Castro  had 
never  seen  Herbert  Meynell.  He  now  was  roaster  of 
her  whole  soul.  He  had  be^n  by  letting  her  have 
hopes  that  he  might  be  won  from  hts  hereuc  faith,  and 
that  thus  a  soul  micht  be  won  for  heaven.  With  con- 
suminete  art  had  he  led  her  on  and  on  by  degrees, 
feigning  that  his  mind  was  more  and  mere  rooyed, 
while  he  assured  himself  of  the  reality  that  her's  wot 
so.^  They  met  almost  daily.  The  reHgious  motive 
which  ^Icynell  had,  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fiend, 

Sven  her  wherewith  to  deceive  herself,  blinded  her  at 
St:  but  long  before  the  conversion  was  eoropletedy 
she  felt  that  she  2averf— loved  with  that  fierce  intensity, 
that  overflowing  tenderness,  that  fixed  unity,  wim 
which  a  soul  like  her's  could  alene  love.  Let  not  tbe 
reader  smile  at  the  short  time  that  sufficed  to  effect 
this.  We  all  know— it  is  well  if  we  have  not  experienced 
— that,  in  seme  situations,  years  are  condensed  into 
months,  nay,  weeks— feefings  which  would  be  spread 
over  the  whole  life  of  the  cold  and  the  cautieiia,  are 
often  accunralated  and  compressed  into  one  hour  of  ia- 

tenflft  neniBition. 
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That  ODce  secured,  Mejrnell,  of  coarse,  was  no  long- 
er compelled  to  leave  Sfiain.  The  almost  delirium  of 
joy  with  which  the  received  the  intelligence  that  he 
wu  to  remain,  touched  for  a  moment  the  heart  of  this 
wicked  and  cruel  man.  For  an  instant  remorse  stung 
him  to  the  quick  ;  and,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom 
and  fondly  kissed  her  brow,  the  truth  hovered  on  his 
lipsT-fae  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  all.  But  the 
habits  of  evil  years  proved  too  strong  for  the  repentant 
impulse  of  one  moment— he  held  his  peace. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  after  this  that  a  paint- 
er was  engaged  to  paint  her  portrait.  Velafquez  did 
Bot  know  who  the  lady  was  that  came,  secretly,  to  sit 
to  him ;  but,  concluding  it  to  appertain  to  one  of  the 
love  adventures  so  common  at  Madrid,  he  was  contented 
with  having  painted  one  of  the  loveliest  facea  that  artist 
ever  transferred  to  c<<nvas,  and  made  no  inquiries.  To 
nit  some  whim  of  Meyneli's,  the  lady  was  dressed  in 
(he  Greek  costume — a  droll  whim,  thought  Velasquez 
—but  what  was  it  to  him— the  painter  1  The  lady 
WDodeted  as  much;  bat  she  was  very  gentle— -very 
kind.  Anythinis  to  gratify  her  husband— anything  but 
become  a  heretic.  For  a  certainty,  she  would  rather 
have  been  painted  in  the  costume  of  her  own  beloved 
country ;  and  for  a  certainty,  it  would  have  been  equally 
as  picturesque  ;  but  men  have  sometimes  strange  no- 
lions— this  was  one  of  them.  "  It  is  a  head,'*  thought 
the  great  master, "  worthy  of  being,  and  it  shall  be,  the 
finest  that  ever  passed  from  my  pencil.^' 

**  What  a  radiant  creature  V*  ne  exclaimed,  one  day, 
u  he  stood  gazing  on  the  unfinished  work,  at  the  hour 
he  euected  his  sister — "  that  brow  how  adbie !  those 
eyes  how  beamiitf  with  ttie  fire  of  youth  and  health, 
tad  with  a  keen,  deep  and  all  pervading  happiness  also  1 
How  that  spirit  pervades  the  whole  face,  and  gives  it 
life  and  brilliancy  1  This  must  be  love,  happily,  for- 
tuned love  I  nought  else  could  shed  such  radiance  upon 
BQch  a  cooatenance.  Alas!  how  seldom  is  it  thus! 
Bat  so  glorious  a  creature  as  this,  indeed,  deserves  it !" 

"  The  expression  of  the  eye  was  less  bright  to-day," 
thought  the  painter,  as  he  looked  at  the  progress  of  the 
picture  after  the  sitter  was  gone ;  **  I  did  not  much  per- 
ceive it  at  the  time,  but  I  copied  closely,  exactly,  the 
impression  that  uhu  there,  and  certainly  the  countenance 
is  a  Hide  clouded.  It  may  have  been  error— I  mav  have 
gazed  upon  those  eyes  till,  without  a  fizure,they  dazzled 
me,  ana  the  very  beauty  of  -their  light  may  have  pre- 
vented my  renaering  it.  I  will  be  very  careful  next 
time." 

,  Ue  was  so :  but  the  diminished  brightness  was,  this 
time,  beyona  doubt.  It  was  di^tincUy  perceptible  as 
she  sat  and  still  more  so  in  the  portrait  after  she  was 
gone.  *'  The  character  of  this  piece  is  altering  visibly," 
thoiight  Velasquez,  as  he  closely  examined  the  picture ; 
**  ihu  is  not  as  it  was.  I  had  thought  that  I  should  have 
executed  the  most  radiant  countenance  that  my  art  has 
ever  yet  embodied,  but  this  will  not  be  so  now.  It  is 
beaatiful— most  beautiful  still !— perhaps  even  more  so 
than  before ;  but  it  is  saddened  and  subdued.  Alas !  it 
is  not  as  wont !  Love*s  brilliant  morning  has  become 
douded  over  ere  noon.  Pray  heaven  a  storm  do  not 
sapervene  ere  sunset !" 

And  what  could  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
that  speaking  countenance  in  so  short  a  time  1  What 
cook!  have  reduced  that  heart  from  the  delicious  thrill, 
which  accompanien  accomplished  love,  to  the  dreary, 
snd  desolate  sensation  whicn  wrings  it  when  it  first  dis- 
covers that  even  that  is  vanity !  Was  it  in  the  nature  of 
man  thus  to  wound  a  creature  such  as  this — whose  lofty 
sooi  had  become  softened,  whose  ardent  affection  had 
been  kindled  into  a  blaze,  for  him !  Yes,  so  alas,  it 
was !  The  cold-hearted,  if  not  cold-blooded,  follower 
of  BnckiasbaQi,  had  already  dashed  the  bloom  from 
this  iair  flower— and  it  was  drooping  before  his  eyes. 

The  gradations  by  which  Donna  Olivia's  m'lseiy  came 
upon  her,  were  very  similar  in  kind  with  those  through 
which  her  love  had  grown.  Soon  after  their  marriage, 
when  the  pnxc  was  won— when  this  lovely  and  gifted 
creature  was  irrevocably  his —and  bis 


be  expected  in  a  Spaniard  of  that  age,  with  the  addition 
that  that  Spaniard  was  a  woman  of  the  strongest  feel- 
ings and  passions,  and  that,  up  to  that  period,  religion 
had  been  the  only  object  they  had  to  teed  on.  And 
even  when  that  supreme  and  paramount  passion,  love, 
had  taken  possession  of  her  breast,  it  had  been,  as  it 
were,  introduced  by  the  agency  of  religion ;  its  progress 
had  been  accompanied  by  religious  thoughts  and  anxie- 
ties; and  its  climax  had  been  almost  simultaneous  with 
the  completion  of  the  conversion  which  had  gone  on 
with  its  gradations.  She  felt,  too,  that  this  was  her 
work — she  felt  that  she  had  saved  the  soul  of  the  man 
whom  she  adored.  ^  What,  then,  must  have  been  her 
agony,  when  first  his  manner  maqe  her  doubt  whether 
his  proselytism  were  real !  We  in  these  days,  and  of 
the  Frotestant  faith,  can  scarcely  understand  the  degree 
of  exclusiveness  which  Catholics  then  attached  to  their 
creed.  **  He  is  a  heretic — and  therefore  must  be  damned 
eternally !"  Such  was  the  immediate  and  necessary 
conclusion  to  which  every  mind  came,  when  once  the, 
to  them,  awful  fact  was  established,  tnat  he  was  a  he- 
retic. 

As  {]i\Ti  Joiiiiji  iLu.ifi;i>t%i  ^iijiini,  hivui  p"  nilrid»  htrpoul 
sickeur'd  find  h^r  spmi  drooji^d  Th<?  eierntil  ^QEvairon 
of  him  whom  she  lovH  almom  a*  her  own  was  in  jstop* 
ardy  •  and  as  though  ihk  id? a  were  not  misery  enouirh 
to  cru^h  her  heart,  she  cmild  not  conwal  from  hrurelf 
that  he  hftd  played  the  hypocrite.  "  And  yet — rto," 
sht  thought,  "  thai  c»n not  be  ;  he  is  too  i^obt?^  too  hon- 
orable, too  true  3  hia  love  for  me  blinded  his  rewson, 
and  carried  him  forward  beyond  the  reality  !  llethottsH 
that  he  belieyed— it  was  Lis  overwhelming  pasion  lEnt 
det^eived  him  !" 

But  ulus !  she  soon  found  that  whatever  that  paseinu 
mi|;ht  have  bf:en,  it  nnw  unduubtedly  had  no  tfneh  vio- 
letit  itfcftuence  upon  hia  wM.  He  grew  impatirrt  and 
testy  when  ahe  urjcd  the  au  tject  of  religion  ;  and  in  hia 
heat  would  aaiv  ihlnifs  which  stabbed  her  to  the  heart ^a 
core,  and  lay  tnere  corroding  U  into  tnnure,  wbttc  hL% 
light,  careless,  and  cold,  had  forgotten  he  had  ever  so 
spoken.  Indeed,  as  the  prince's  'stay  at  Madrid  drew 
toward  an  end,  Sir  Herbert's  behaviour  changed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Donna  Olivia 
at  last. 

"  He  loves  me  no  more— he  never  could  have  loved 
me !"— for  Sir  Herbert  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
his  accompanying  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  bis  re- 
turn to  England,  and  of  the  impracticaDility  of  Donna 
Olivia  coming  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  strange  that  though  this  wounded  every  feeling  of 
her  sensitive  nature,  yetlofty  and  even  hnughty  in  mind 
as  she  had  always  previously  been,  she  did  not  display, 
under  her  lovers  coolness^  the  slightest  tinge  of  that 
HercenesB  and  violence  which  women  of  such  tempera- 
ment usil^Uy  show  under  ill-requital.'  Nc — she  was  to- 
tally subdued,  broken.  She  had  staked  all  upon  one  case, 
and  lost  it :  and  hoc  heart,  and  hope,  and  energy,  ftna 
fire  were  aU  gone  at  once. 

et,  she  could  scarcely  believe  her 


Sometimrs,  even  ye  ,  

misfortune  to  be  real.  "  Not  love  me !  it  is  impossible  I 
When  I  think— aye,  on  what  he  has  said  on  this  very 
spot— it  is  impossible  I  I  have  become  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed on  the  score  of  his  religion,  ana  that  has  mads 
me  fearful  about  all  else.  Love  me !— oh  !  yes,  yes !  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  not !"  And  thus  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  words,  **  it  is  impossible,"  she  strove  to 
make  herself  believe  it  was  so  indeed.  *•  I  vt'iW  come 
to  a  full  understanding  this  night,  about  the  English 
vojra^e.  If  1  do  not  accompany  him,  1  shall  not  live  to 
see  him  return."  ,      «,  .      .     ,      a 

As  she  resolved  so  she  acted.     She  agaio.  impioiea 
him  that  he  should  take  her  with  him. 

«*  Impossible !"  he  said—"  the  prince  g:o«>a  w\\e^«« 
from  your  shores— I  am  to  sail  in  the  saw^^  w*\v 


No,  no— stay  Olivia,  till  the  Infanta  comes  --.--  •':;r.ie  to 
and  then  avow  our  marriage,  and  come  in  -ta^r  wu' 
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■objirct  of  religion—*'  heretic  though  he  be,  the  Infanta 
of  ogain  would  be  but  too  rejoiced  if  she  could  keep 
him  in  her  neat ;  and  Don  Pbifip  would  resign  the  politi- 
cal point  nearest  to  his  heart,  to  call  the  Prince  of 
Wales  his  brother.  Think  vou,  then,  they  will  break 
off  the  match  on  a  point  of  faith  V* 

**  Be  it  BO.  or  not,*'  Olivia  answered  sadlv,  almost  so- 
lemnly—*' the  match  toiil  be  broken  off;  therefore  can 
I  never  accompany  the  Infanta  to  England.  Herbert  I 
must  go  with  you.  What!  do  )ou  think,  when  this 
concealment  prevs  upon  me  so  heavily— do  you  think  I 
can  support  it  wnen  you  are  gone  1  when  I  have  no 
longer  these  d«^ar  meetings  to  look  to,  to  repay  me  for 
all  I  struggle  through  during  the  day,  do  you  think  I 
cou'd  live  V* 

**  Olivia,**  Meynell  answered,  **  this  is  wild  and  wick- 
ed talk.^  It  is  imperative  upon  me,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed,  to  go  to  England  without 
you.  But  you  may  follow  ere  long.  And  to. talk  thus 
of  the  effect  of  an  absence  of  a  few  months  is,  I  repeat, 
hot  unwise  and  wrong." 

**Afew  months '—alas,  those  months  I  shall  never 
live  to  see  in  Spain !  Heibert  l  is  it  possible  that  you 
can  be  willing  to  leave  me  1  Is  it,  oh  God !  is  it  true, 
as  I  have  sometimes  feared,  and  the  thought  has  almost 
driven  me  to  madness,  that  you  with  it  1  Oh !  no,  no 
— no — it  cannot  be.  You  will  take  me  with  you,  Her- 
bert !  won't  you  V* 

It  is,  X  fear,  but  too  true  that,  when  love  has  once 
passed  away,  those  endearments  aud  strong  appeals  to 
feeling,  which  would,  but  some  short  time  before,  have 
thrilled  through  the  very  soul,  even  revolt  him  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  He  sbriuks  from  them^  to  say 
(he  least,  with  a  aensation  of  uneasiness  and  pam.  And 
thus  it  was  with  Herbert  Meynell— who  answered  his 
unhappy  victim  far  more  coldly  than,  did  not  one  know 
to  what  ouLn's  nature,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
reach,  one  would  suppoae  to  have  been  possible.  At 
length  Olivia  became  maddened— all  the  slumbering 
pride  of  her  nature  burst  forth  into  action  and  life  at 
once ;— fake  and  transitory  as  the  impulse  was,  it  im- 
passioned her  whole  beinf  for  the  moment— and  start- 
ing from  the  almost  caressing  posture  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  been,  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  exclaimed— 
'*  Then,  sir,  I  tnU  go  with  you !    I  am  your  wife — and 

Sou  ihaU  not  leave  me.  If  you  are  lost  to  all  honor, 
umanity  and  shame,  I  will  go  to  your  prince  —and  he 
■hall  hear  my  story.  He  will  tell  me  whether  or  no  his 
presence  forbids  bis  followers  to  take  with  them  their 

wives— he  will  tell  me *' 

**  He  will  tell  you.  Madam,**  interrupted  Meynell, 
stung  to  fury,  in  his  turn,  by  her  threat  of  appealiiig  to 
the  prince,  but  compressing  his  rage  into  a  sneer  the 
devil  himself  might  have  envied  as  he  spoke — **  He 
will  tell  yon.  Madam,  that  you  are  not  my  wife— he 
will  tell  you  that  I  am  akeady  married  in  Englaqd  !" 

Olivia  stood— as  though  stnckenby  the  hand  of  hea- 
ven motionless  and  speechless.  Bit,  after  the  laj^  of 
some  seconds  a  scr<*am,  diasonant  and  terrific,  as  is  al- 
ways the  voice  of  human  anguish  carried  beyond  the 
eztremest  pitch  of  human  power  to  endure,  burst  from 
her,  and  she  fell  headlong  upon  (he  earth.  It  was  the 
last  sound  that  was  ever  uttered  by  her  lips. 
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BY  HKMRT  NSBLB,  B8Q. 

A  FEW  vaars  ago,  at  the  little  fidiing  town,  or  rather 
vilta^^e,  of  G.,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  resided  a  gen- 
tlem*ui,  who,  from  his  appearance,  might  be  estimated 
to  be  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  he  was  not  more  than  forty.  Whatever  his  ase 
might  be,  he  was  more  than  suspected  to  be  the  old 
gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  than  the  devil  him- 
self. Now  I.  who  happened  to  be  obliged,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  family  affairs,  to  reside  a  month  or 
two  at  G.,  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  my  worthy 
neighbors  as  to  the  identity  of  the  occupant  of  the  old 
manor-house  with  the  enemy  of  mankind.  In  the  first 
place,  his  dress  bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
BeelaEebub.  The  last  person  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  devil  was  the  late  Professor 
Person,  and  ae  has  taken  the  pains  to  describe  his  ap* 
parel  very  miiwtely,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with 


some  d^ree  of  confidence  upon  thb  part  of  the  anljyect. 
The  professor's  description  runs  thus: 

And  pray  how  was  the  devil  draned  T 

Oh !  he  was  in  his  8«Dd«y*s  best : 

His  coat  was  black,  and  his  breeches  were  bine, 

With  a  hole  behind  that  his  taU  went  through. 

And  over  the  hill,  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  rambled  ever  the  plain ; 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he  switch VI  his  long  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  switches  bis  cane. 

The  ••  compliment  exteme**  of  the  okl  gentlemaa  at  O. 
was  quite  ihe  reverse  of  all  these.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  no  Sunday's  best ;  the  sabbath  and  the  working 
day  saw  him  in  precisely  the  seme  habilinDents— a  cir- 
cumstance which  confirmed  the  towns-people  in  tbeir 
opinion ;  whereas  I  have  no  less  an  anthority  than  that 
of  Person  for  deducing  an  opposite  conclusion  from  the 
same  premises,  because  the  devil  isscrupnlowly  partial- 
lar  about  his  Sunday's  apparel.  Then  again  tie  was 
never  seen  in  a  coat,  but  alwa3r8  wore  a  loose  morning 
gown.  Thia,  however,  was  a  circumstance  which,  in 
the  opmion  of  all,  told  decidedly  against  him  ;  for  why 
should  he  always  wear  that  gown,  unless  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  hidma  bis  tail  beneath  its  ample  folds  I  The 
goodwives  of  the  town  were  especially  pertinaoiona 
upon  this  point,  and  used  to  eye  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  gentleman's  garment  very  suspiciously  as  he  took 
his  moming^s  walk  upon  the  beach.  As  to  his  ram- 
bling over  hill  and  dale,  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
the  learned  professor,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
for  he  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  wore  ban^ 
ages  as  large  as  a  blanket  round  his  leg  MOienever 
this  fact  was  inentioned,  the  gossips  used  to  smile, 
shake  their  heads,  and  look  particularly  wise,  observ- 
ing that  It  was  clearly  a  stratagem  whidJ  he  resorted  to 
for  concealing  his  cloven  foot. 

Another  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  omitted :  be 
never  went  to  the  parish  church— the  only  place  of 
worship  within  twenty  miles ;  and  after  he  left  G.  an 
ivory  crucifix  was  found  in  his  house,  over  which 
there  was  no  doubt  (in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbors) 
that  he  used  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer  backwards,  and 
repeat  a  variety  of  diabolical  incantations.  I  ventured 
humbly  to  suggest  that  his  absence  from  church,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  crucifix,  were  proofii.  not  that  he 
was  a  devif,  but  a  Gatholic ;  upon  which  I  was  inter- 
ruptcd.with  a  sneer,  and  an  exclamation  of  ••Whew  b 
the  mighty  difiK^rcnce  V* 

He  gave  great  offence  at  the  house  of  a  fisherman 
who  lived  near  him,  and  strongly  confirmed  the  pmo- 
dices  against  him,  by  tearing  down  a  horse-shoe  which 
was  nailed  at  the  door  as  a  protection  against  witdi- 
craft,  and  calling  the  inhabitants  fools  and  idiots  for  their 
pains.  Seeing,  however,  the  consternation  which  be 
had  created,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  gave  them  a  guinea 
to  make  amends.  The  good  folks  were  determined 
not  to  derive  any  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  deviPs 
gold,  but  they  gave  it  to  their  last  bom,  an  infant  in 
arms,  as  a  plaything.  The  child  was  delighted  wiA 
the  guttenng  bauble,  but  one  day  having  got  it  down 
Its  throat,  there  it  stuck,  and  instant  Buffi>cation  ensued. 
The  weepmg  and  wailing  of  the  family  on  this  occa- 
sion were  mingled  with  execrations  on  the  author  of 
the  calanuty,  for  such  they  did  not  hesitate  to  term  the 
old  gentleman,  who  had  evidently  thrown  to  them  this 
mfemal  com  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  their 
chief  earthly  comfort.  They  were  not  long  m  proceed- 
ing to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  begglnghim  to  issue 
his  warrant  to  aroreheod  the  stranger  for  murder.  To 
this,  however,  his  worship  demurred,  and  the  good 
folks  changed  their  battery,  and  begged  to  ask.  af  the 
guinea  was  of  course  a  counterfeit,  whether  they  conld 
not  hang  the  devil  for  coining.  To  Ums  his  wonhin 
replied,  that  though  coining  is  an  oflfence  amounting  le 
high  treason,  yet  the  devil,  not  being  a  natoral-boni 
subject  of  his  majesty,  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and 


Which  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  a  taUow-chan- 
dler.  who  was  the  chief  tradesman  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  a  violent  radical,  and  who  advised  to  petition 
the  House  of  Commons  without  delay. 

I  wUl  explain  to  my  readers  the  secret  of  the  tallow- 
chancUer's  enmity.  The  old  genUeman  bad  of  a  sodden 
ceased  to  buy  candles,  and  iUuminated  hishonse,  insidn 
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and  out,  in  a  vtreoffe  and  itiyaterioiiB  manner  by  Bome 
means,  which,  from  the  brimstone-like  smell  occasion- 
ally perceived,  were  plainly  of  infernal  origin.  For 
several  weeks  previously,  he  had  been  employing  la- 
borers from  a  distant  town  (for  he  did  not  engage  the 
honest  man,  whose  pick-axe  was  the  only  one  ever 
used  by  the  good  people  of  G.)  in  digging  trenches  and 
layinc  down  pipes  round  his  house.  The  towns-folk 
gazed  on  in  wouder  and  terror,  but  at  a  careful  distance : 
and  although  they  had  a  longing  desire  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  aO  this,  they  cautiously  avoided  anv  in- 
tercourse with  the  only  persons  who  could  give  them 
the  least  mformation,  viz.,  the  laborers  who  performed 
the  work.  At  length,  one  night,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  the  lamp  before  the  old  gentleman's  door,  that 
in  his  hall,  and  another  in  his  sittmg-room,  were  seen 
to  spring  into  light  as  if  by  magic.  They  were  also  ob- 
served to  go  out  in  the  same  way,  and  thereupon  a 
araell,  which  could  not  be  of  this  world,  proceeded 
from  them.  One  day.  too,  a  dreadful  ezploeion  took 
place  at  the  house,  ana  a  part  of  the  garden  wall  was 
thrown  down ;  all  which  were  plain  proofs  that  it  could 
be  no  one  but  the  devil  who  inhabited  there.  The 
good  folks  of  6.  had  never  heard  of  gas  or  its  proper- 
lieR,  and  I  was  thought  to  be  no  better  than  I  should  be 
lor  endeavoring  to  explain  all  these  phenomena  by  natu- 
ral causes. 

My  own  opinions  were  so  much  opposed  to  those  of 
my  neighbors,  that  I  felt  rather  a  desire  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  stranger,  whose  manners  appeared  lo  be 
open  and  good-humored,  although  testy  and  eccentric. 
My  naturally  shy  disposition  prevented  me.  however. 
from  accomplishing  my  wish ;  and,  beside  tnis,  I  found 
that  my  own  afikirs  were  enough  to  occupy  me  during 
the  short  time  that  I  remained  at  G.  1  learned  that 
the  person  who  had  created  so  much  consternation  had 
arrived  at  that  town  about  four  months  before,  and  that 
the  house  had  been  previously  engaged  for  him.  Who, 
or  what  he  was,  or  why  he  came  thither,  no  one  who 
~  tried  could  ascertain,  whether  I  could  have  attained 
this  wonderful  height  in  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  having  something  else  to  do,  I  never  made  the  at- 
tenopt. 

Many  year»  rolled  over  my  head,  and  the  memory  of 
the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  G.  had  entirely  vanished 
from  it,  when  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail,  obliged  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  close  of  a  fine  autumnal  day  in  18—,  I 
found  myself  enteriiur  the  splendid  city  of  Berlin.  Both 
mygood  STtrd  utid  1  wth:  mi  nmdi  fdii^urd  \\ii'^  a 


dy  resting  waa  verr  dt-siMb]^  [or  u^\  tmt  it  whb 
long  before  i  aonld  obooae  a  hni^l  oitt  of  the  iraiin  r^se 
numbers  wIjijJi  jirc^fntrd  themsH^lvt'is  to  my  ^vw. 
Some  wen-  fur  tiya  mugniliceiit  (qt  my  humbk  mt uns, 
and  the  mi  re  ^ii^bt  of  Lhm  spletidur  fle^tned  lo  n^elt 
away  the  guilders  )D  pny  pocket.  Some,  oa  Ibe  oiher 
faand,  were  fi^iigh  h.s  no  '*  man  of  wit  mn  fiiFhJ»n  Htiout 
town*'  woqM  (hhik  of  pnting  hi^  head  into  At  Wn^th 
I  thought  thrit  ]  Lkud  Lli^covrreiL  one  which  tookrd  Lke 
the  happy  m^diticni^  M^d  tke  whim£iio^iliiy  of  ila  m^u  de- 
termined me  IQ  \mi  uji  there.  The  sign  was  Deh  Teu- 
PBf^ ;  and  since  my  departure  from  G,  I  had  acigULred  a 
sufficient  inifudrry  of  the  i^rman  Jan|unfe  to  know 
what  those  two  word^  st^niiied  in  Efiqlish.  1  e^itertd, 
and  after  tnk  I  fig  all  due  rn^cjinkions  fw  the  sceomino- 
dation  ahd  etudtennnreor  ihe  re^ectAbleti)UBdni|jed^'ho 
had  borne  )ft»  vkimn  \m  bdck  for  nearly  hutf  a  dny,  I  be- 
wail to  think  of  BHtifiif^ini^  thut  appelite  which  dn^np- 
fiointment,  unxicriy  and  tlnLtgue,  had  not  been  iible  'En- 
tirely to  de-'tmy.  My  wonJiy  noet,  whn  did  niit  »e«?m 
to  bear  any  rrsembUocf  to  hi^  aiun^unkefc  1  could  hrive 
the  ingratitEide  to  iiaeribe  hi^  Rinj;iea]  celerity  and  luar- 
vellous  good  f«fe  la  the  aasnicrf-H  of  his  prtlTon  sniat, 
quickly  cov^rin(|  my  table  witli  a  vTofu&um  nf  temrtiog 
Tiands,  while  n  fl^sit  lif  HMarkUn^  Hockheim  tom^Ted 
proudly,  likE*  a  prej^itditig  Jrity,  above  Uie  whole.  My 
good  humor,  however,  waii  a  ! title  clonded  wtien  I  pfiw 
plates,  kniies  and  forlt*,  l-iid  for  two  instead  of  tme. 
"  What  meadA  this  V  said  I  fo  the  iaodlond.  **  M-'m 
Herr,"  he  aufw^red  isubtnisaively^  **  a  genllemaTi  who 
has  just  arrived  will  have  the  honor  of  dioinp  with  you." 
"But  I  mem  to  dinealoire,"  ireplii^dtin^ly— not  that 
I  doubted  ihe  iiulRcieiii,cy  of  thi'  nieaJ^  bui  !  did  not 
choose  to  be  intruded  upon  by  atrangen^,  "  Piitdon  me, 
mein  Herr,'*  aaid  Uie  lundlortl  with  uniihnahed  innm- 
dence,  **  I  have  tuld  11  rr  voti  Sthwwrtxman  that  tfin- 
«er  is  ready.    I  am  tare  you  will  like  his  company. 


He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  and  family.    He  is 

moreover "— "  I  care  not^  who  he  is,"  I  exclaimed, 

**  but  in  order  to  cut  thy  prating  short,  and  to  get  my 
dinner,  if  I  must  needs  suomit.let  him  come  inatonce, 
even  it  he  be  the  devil  himself!". 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  T  started  as  ' 
if  I  had  really  seen  the  person  whom  I  mentioned,  for 
the  room  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  caused  so  much  wonder  and  terror  at  G. 
The  superstitions  of  the  people  of  that  town — the  sign 
of  the  inn  where  I  now  was— the  old  fellow's  name, 
Schwartzman,  (which  being  interpreted  in  English 
meaneth  black  man)— my  own  petulant  exclamation— 
and  the  sudden  apparition  of  this  unaccountable  person, 
were  circumstances  that  crowded  my  brain  at  once, 
and  for  an  instant  I  almost  fancied  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  the  foul  fiend.  "  You  seem  surprized,'*  at 
length  said  Herr  von  Schwartzman,  "  at  our  unexpected 
meeting ;  and,  indeed,  you  cannot  be  more  so  than  I 
am.    I  believe  it  was  m  England  that  we  met  before." 

"  Even  so,  mein  Herr,"  I  answered,  encouraged  by 
the  earthly  tone  of  his  voice,  and  fancying  that  the 
good-humored  smile  which  mantled  over  nis  face  must 
be  of  this  world,  and  at  any  rate  could  be  of  no  worse 
origin—**  even  so,  mein  Herr,  and  1  have  often  regret- 
ted that,  placed  as  we  were  among  a  horde  of  barba- 
rous peasantry,  an  opportunity  never  occurred  for  our 
better  acquaintance." 

**  It  is  at  length  arrived/'  he  said,  filling  two  glasses 
of  Hockheim.  Let  us  drink  to  our  better  and  our  long 
acquaintance." 

I  fAedged  the  old  gentleman*s  toast  with  ^reat  alacrity, 
and  it  was  not  untilthe  passage  of  the  wine  down  my 
throat  had  sealed  me  to  it  irrevocably,  that  I  reflected 
upon  the  sentiment  to  which  I  had  drunk  with  so  much 
cordiality,  and  I  was  again  shaken  with  doubts  as  to 
thf  i^ture  of  the  person  with  whom  I  had  avowed  my 
wish  to  be  long  and  intimately  acquainted. 

I  looked  upon  his  feet— but  that's  a  fable— and  then 
I  looked  upon  the  viands  on  which  he  was  feeding 
lustily,  while  1  (although  he  had  the  courtesy  to  load 
my  plate  with  the  best  of  every  thing)  was  wasting  the 
golden  moments  in  idle  alarms  and  superstitious  ab- 
surdity. The  more  reasonable  man  was  roused  within 
me,  and  I  fell  to  the  work  of  mastication  with  a  zeal 
and  fervor  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Dr.  Kitchen- 
er himself. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  my  companion,  after  we 
had  pretty  well  satisfied  the  cravings  pf  our  stomachs, 
"  our  landlord  has  this  day  treated  us  nohly,  and  me- 
thinl^.^  we  havt  lu '.  *  backward  in  doing  honor  to 
hi     \r  <>|lffnt  cherr  is  an  honest  fellow  who  well 

d€  - .  1  ■"  K  i  t u  pro^v'  r .  .  .  e  will  therefore,  if  you  please, 
drill  it  Siircti$  to  Tti  t'risfeir* 

I  had  rMisi^d  niy  t^ihss-  lo  my  lips  when  I  found  that 
the  old  gejiEk'miin  meanL  to  proppse  a  toast,  but  I  set  it 
down  ha^^tUy  aa  ^(^  as  1  hearcf  the  very  equivocal  sen- 
timent to  wlvich  tlMvanied  me  to  (dedge  myself.  The 
fiend,  T  diaught^  la  weuving  his  web  around  me,  and 
wished  me  to  dnuk  to  my  own  perdition.  A  cold  sweat 
came  over  me,  a  film  covered  my  eyes,  and  I  thought 
that  I  perceived  the  old  man  looking  askew  at  me, 
while  his  lip  was  curled  with  a  malignant  smile. 

**  You  are  not  well,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand.  I 
shrunk  from  his  grasp  at  first,  but  to  myfeurprise  it  was 
as  cool  and  healthy  as  the  touch  of  humanity  can  pos- 
sibly be.  **  Let  us  retire  to  our  worthy  host's  garden— 
the  heat  of  this  room  overpowers  you— and  we  can  fin- 
ish our  wine  coolly  and  pleasantly  in  the  arbor." 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  consent,  but  led  me  out ;  and 
our  bottle  and  glasses  were  very  quickly  arranged  u|K>n 
a  table  in  a  leafy  arbor,  where  we  were  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  and  enjoyed  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the 
evening  breeze,  as  it  gently  stirred  the  leaves  about  us. 

**They  were  odd  people,"  said  my  friend,  **  those 
inhabitants  of  G. ;  they  stared  at  me,  and  shrunk  from 
me.  as  if  I  had  been  the  devil  himself." 

*^And  in  truth,  mein  Herr,"  I  replied,  "they  took 
vou  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  he  whom  you  have 
just  named." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  lon^  and  heartily  at  my 
informstiim.  **  I  thought  as  much,"  he  said.  '*  It  is 
an  honor  which  has  been  ascribed  to  me  from  the 
hour  of  mv  birth,  and  in  more  countries  than  one." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  **  yon  speak  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  your  history  to  which  a  stranger  might  listen 
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with  iDterest.    May  I  craTe  the  favor  of  you  to  be  a 
Uttle  mere  communicatiyeT* 

**  Wiih  all  my  heart !"  he  replied  t  "  but  in  truth  you 
will  not  find  much  to  interest  you  in  my  story.  A  liu 
tie  mirth  and  a  good  deal  of  sorrow  make  up  the  history 
of  most  men's  lives,  and  mine  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  I  was  bom  some  threescore  years 
ago,  and  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  baron  Von 
Schwartzman,  whose  castle  is  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  city— and  I  am  now.  by  your  leave,  mein 
Herr,  the  baron  himself.  (I  made  a  lo%er  bow  than  I 
had  ever  yet  greeted  him  with.)  My  mother  bad 
brought  into  the  world,  about  two  years  previously,  a 
daughter  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  that  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  next  child  would  be 
similarly  endowed ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  presented  to 
my  father  than  he  was  so  startled  at  my  surprizing  ugh- 
ness,  that  he  retreated  several  paces,  and  involuntary 
exclaimed,  'The  devil!*  This  was  a  Chri$lian  name 
which  stuck  to  me  ever  afterward,  and  which,  as  you 
can  bear  witness,  followed  me  even  into  a  foreign 
country. 

"My  godfather  and  godmother,  however,  treated 
me  much  more  courteously  than  my  own  natural  pa* 
rent,  and  bestowed  upon  me^  at  the  baptismal  font,  the 
high-sounding  appellation  of  Leopold.  Nothing  worth 
describing  occurred  during  the  years  of  mv  infancv.  I 
cried,  and  laughed,  and  pouted,  and  sucked,  ana  was 
kissed,  and  scolded,  and  treated,  and  whipped,  as  often, 
and  with  the  same  alternations,  as  children  in  general, 
only  I  grew  uglier,  and  justified  the  paternal  benedic- 
tion more  and  more  every  day.  In  due  time  I  was 
sent  to  a  grammar-school.  As  I  had  at  home  been  ac- 
customed to  independence  and  the  exercise  of  my  self- 
will,  1  soon  became  the  most  troublesome  fellow  there : 
and  yet  (I  may  now  say  it  without  the  imputation  of 
vanity)  I  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  all«  whether  tutors  or  pupils.  For  solving 
a  theme,  or  robbing  an  orchard ;  writing  nonsense  vetses, 
or  frightening  a  whole  neighborhood ;  translating  Ho- 
mer into  German  verse,  or  beating  a  watchman  until 
his  flesh  was  one  general  bruise,  who  could  compete 
with  Leopold  von  Schwartzman  1  One  day  I  was  pub- 
licly reprimanded  and  punished  for  some  monstrous 
outrage,  and  the  next  rewarded  with  all  the  honors  of 
the  school  for  my  proficiency  in  the  classics.  In  short, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  there  was  not  such  another 
clever,  pleasant,  good  tempered,  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low in  the  school.  '  Certainly,'  the  wise  people  would 
■ay,  **  the  devil  is  in  him.* 

**  And  now,"  added  the  old  man,  smiling,  but  smiling, 
I  thought,  somewhat  solemnly  and  sadly,  "I  must  let 
you  into  the  secret^  of  one  of  my  weaknesses.  I  have 
ever  had  the  most  implicit  belief  in  the  science  of  as- 
trology. You  tttare  at  me  incredulously,  and  I  can  ex- 
cuse your  incredulity.  You,  bom  in  England  perhaps 
some  forty  years  ago.  can  have  but  few  superstitions  in 
common  with  one  whose  birth-pla|^s  Germany,  and 
whose  natal  star  first  shone  upon  hrafabove  threescore 
years  before  the  time  at  which  he  is  speaking.  Ob- 
serve that  comet  **  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  west ; 
**  it  is  a  very  brilliant  one^iand  this  is  the  last  night  that 
it  will  be  visible." 

**  It  is  the  beautiful  comet,"  I  said,  ''which  has  shone 
upon  us  for  the  last  six  months,  and  which  first  ap- 
peared, I  think,  in  the  belt  of  Orion." 

'•  Troe,  tree.;'  replied  the  baron :  "  it  is  the  comet 
which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  astronomera, 
visits  the  eyes  of  the  inhabiunta  of  this  workl  once  in 
twenty  yearj,  and  I  can  confirm  the  accuracy  of  their 
calculations  as  far  as  relates  to  three  of  its  visits.  You 
will  smile,  and  think  that  the  eccentricity  of  my  con- 
duct and  character  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when 
I  tell  you  that  that  comet  is  my  nstal  planet.  On  the 
very  clay  and  instant  that  it  became  visible,  sixty  years 
ana  six  months  ago,  did  I  first  open  my  eyes  in  my 
fathers  castle.  There  is.  however,  a  traaition  con- 
nected with  this  comet,  wnioh  has  sometimes  made  me 
uneasy.    It  runs  thus : 

The  oomet  thai*«  born  hi  the  belt  of  Orion, 

Whose  cradle  it  glldi,  gildi  the  place  they  ihtll  die  on. 

However,  this  is  its  third  retum  that  I  have  seen,  and 
being  now  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever  I  was,  the  tradi- 
tion, if  it  means  any  thing  to  interest  me,  means  that  I 
shall  live  on  to  the  good  old  age  of  fourscore.  But  to 
return  to  loy  history.    I  was  a  fervent  beliisver  in  as- 


trology, and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  meet  with  a  per- 
son, either  male  or  female,  who  was  bom  under  the 
same  star,  to  that  person  I  might  safely  attach  myeen, 
and  our  destinies  must  be  indissolubly  bound  together. 
I  had,  however,  never  met  with  such  a  person,  and  as 
yet  I  had  never  seen  my  natal  star,  for  on  the  day  on 
which  I  entered  the  umversity  of  Halle  I  wanted  three 
days  of  attaining  my  twentieth  year.  Those  three  days 
seemed  the  longest  and  most  tedious  that  I  had  ever 
passed  ;  but  at  length  the  fateful  morning  dawned,  on 
the  evening  of  which,  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  of 
eight  (the  hour  of  my  birth),  I  hastened  to  a  secluded 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  planUnc 
niyself  there,  gazed  earnestly  and  intently  upon  the  belt 
ot  Orion.  I  had  not  ^zed  long  before  a  peculiar  light 
seemed  to  issue  from  it,  and  at  length  I  saw  a  beauti- 
ful cornet^  with  a  long  and  gUtteriiM  train,  rising  in  ail 
its  celestial  pomp  ana  majesty.  How  shall  I  descnbe 
my  feelings  at  that  moment  1  I  fell,  as  it  were,  new- 
born :  new  ideas,  new  hopes,  new  joys,  seemed  to  rush 
upon  me,  and  I  gave  vent  to  my  emotions  in  an  excla- 
mation of  delight.  This  exclamation  I  was  aatoniabed 
to  hear  repeated  as  audibly  and  fervently  ma  u  wts 
made,  and  taming  round,  I  oeheld  a  female  within  a 
few  paces  of  me  to  my  right. 

**  She  was  tall,  and  exquisitely  formed ;  her  dress  de- 
noted extreme  poverty  ;  and  her  eye,  which  lor  a  mo- 
ment had  been  lighted  up  with  entbusiasm,  was  down- 
cast and  abaahed  with  a  sense  of  conscious  inferiority, 
when  it  met  mine.  Still  I  thought  that  I  had  never  be- 
held  a  face  so  perfectly  beautiful.  Her  general  com- 
plexion was  exquisitely  fair,  without  approaching  to 
paleness,  with  a  slight  tin^e  of  the  rose  on  each  ch^k, 
which  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  care  and  tender- 
ness might  be  able  to  deepen  to  a  much  ruddier  hue. 
Her  eyes  were  black  and  sparkling,  but  the  long  dark 
lashes  which  fell  over  them  seemed^  1  thought,  ac- 
quainted with  tears.  Her  hair  was  of  the  same  color 
with  her  eyes,  and  almost  of  the  same  brightnesiu  I 
gazed  first  upon  her,  and  then  upon  thc^  newly  risen 
comet,  and  my  bosom  seemed  bursting  with  emouons 
which  I  could  not  repress,  or  even  understand. 

•*  •  Sweet  giri !'  I  said,  arproaching  her,  and  taking 
her  hand,  *what  can  have  induced  you  to  wander 
abroad  at  this  late  hourl* 

*'  *  The  comet,'  she  said,  '  the  comet !'  pointing  to  it 
with  enthusiasm. 

** '  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  star,'  I  replied— and  aa  I 
^azed  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  apostle  of  trath  for  so  say- 
ing-^ but  here,'  I  added,  pressing  my  lip  to  her  while 
forehead,  *  is  one  still  more  beautiful,  but,  alas !  more 
fragile,  and  which  ought  therefore  not  to  be  exposed  to 
danger.' 

**^  Ay,'  she  said,  *  but  it  is  the  star  which  I  have  been 
waiting  to  gaze  upon  for  many  a  long  year :  it  is  the 
Star  that  mles  my  destiny,  my  natal  star:  Twenty 
years  ago,  and  at  this  hour,  was  I  brought  into  the 
worid.' 

**  Scarcely  could  I  believe  my  eyes.  I  thou^t  that 
the  sounds  which  I  had  heard  could  not  have  come 
from  the  beautiful  lips  which  I  saw  moving,  but  that 
some  lying  fiend  had  whispered  them  in  rov  ears ;  I 
made  her  repeat  them  over  and  over  again.  I  thought 
ot  the  desire  which  had  so  long  haunted  me,  and  which 
now  seemed  gratified ;  I  thought,  too,  of  the  beantiful 
lines  of  Schiller  t 

*'  It  is  a  gentle  and  aifectiontte  thought. 
That  ia  imineafurable  heights  above  us. 
At  omr  first  birth,  this  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers  i'* 

In  short,  I  thought  and  felt  so  much  that  I  fell  at  the 
fair  ^iri's  feet,  told  her  the  strange  coincidence  of  our 
destmies,  revealed  to  her  my  name  and  rank,  and  made 
her  an  o^r  of  my  hand  and  heart  without  any  farther 
ceremony. 

"  *  Alas !  sir,'  she  said,  permitting,  but  not  retmming 
the  caress  which  I  gave  ner,  *  I  could  indeed  fancy  that 
fate  has  intended  us  to  be  indissolubly  united,  but  1  am 
poor,  friendless,  wretched ;  my  mother  is  old  and  bed- 
ridden ;  and  my  father.  I  fear,  follows  desperate  courses 
to  procure  even  the  slender  means  on  which  we  sub- 
sist.' 

••  *  But  I  have  wealth,  sweet  girl'.'  I  exclaimed,  *Birf. 
ficient  to  remove  all  these  evils,  and  here  is  an  earnest 
of  it'-*-endeavoring  to  force  my  purse  into  her  hands. 

*' '  Nay,  nay,'  she  said,  thrusting  it  back,  '  keep  your 
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fold,  lest  aUnder  ahoukl  blaoken  the  fair  fiune  which  is 
«U  Adeline's  dowry  !'* 

'*' Sweet  Adeline  I  beantiful  Adeline!'*  I  said,  'do 
not  let  ns  part  thos.  Can  yon  doubt  my  sincerity  1 
Would  you  yainly  endeavor  to  interpose  a  barrier 
•gainst  the  decrees  of  fate  1  Believe  that  I  love  you, 
•ad  say  that  yon  love  me  in  retam.' 

*"  Ii  is  the  will  of  fate,'  she  said,  sinking  in  my  arms. 
*  Why  should  I  belie  what  is  written  in  my  heart  1 
Leopold,  I  love  thee.' 

"  Thus  did  we,  who  but  half  an  hour  previously  were 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existence,  plight  our  mutual 
▼ows;  but  each  reoog^uized  a  being  lon«  sought  and 
looked  for,  and  each  yielded  to  the  overruling  influence 
of  the  planet  which  was  the  common  governor  of  our 
destiny.  I  was  anxious  to  celebrate  our  nuptials  imme- 
diatelv,  but  Adehne  put  a  decided  negative  upon  it. 

" '  What,'  she  said,  '  were  yon  born  under  von  star, 
•ad  know  not  the  dark  saying  which  is  attached  to  it  %— 

Tl^e  love  that'll  born  at  the  comet*!  birth. 

Treat  it  not  like  a  thing  of  earth  ; 

Breathe  It  to  none  bat  the  loved  one*f  ear, 

Lett  I  ate  ihonld  remove  what  hope  deems  fo  near ; 

Seal  it  not  Ull  the  hour  and  the  day 

Whea  that  etar  from  the  heaveni  inall  pau  away.* 

**  I  instantly  recollected  the  saying,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  wisdom  of  not  acting  adversely  to  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  will  of  destmv.  *  It  will  then  be  six 
long  months,  sweet  Adeline  V  I  said,  '  ere  our  happi- 
Beas  can  be  sealed ;  but  I  must  see  thee  daily— I  cannot 
else  exist.' 

**  *  Call  upon  me  at  yon  white  cottage,*  she  answered, 
'  at  about  this  hour.  My  father  is  then  out ;  indeed  be 
has  been  oat  for  some  weeks  now — but  he  is  never  at 
kome  at  that  hour ;  and  my  mother  will  have  retired  to 
test.    Farewell,  Leopold  von  Schwartzman.* 

*' '  Farewell,  dearest  Adeline --tell  me  no  more  of  thy 
name.  I  seek  not — I  wish  not— to  know  it :  tell  it  not 
Co  me  until  the  hour  when  thou  art  about  to  exchange 
it  for  Schwartzman.* 

"  Our  partiii|S  was  marked,  as  the  partings  of  lovers 
luually  are,  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  embraces,  pro- 
testations of  eternal  fidelity,  and  promises  of  speedily 
seeing  each  other  again. 

"  The  love  thus  snddanly  lighted  up  within  our  bo- 
soms I  did  not  suffer  to  die  away  or  he  extinguished. 
Every  evening,  at  the  hour  of  mne,  I  was  at  the  fair 
one's  cottage  door,  and  I  ever  found  her  ready  to  re- 
ceive me ;  nay,  at  lenath  I  used  to  find  the  latch  left 
unfastened  for  me,  and  I  stole  up  stairs  to  her  chamber 
unquestioned.  I  soon  discovered  that  her  mind  and 
roaoneri  were,  at  least,  equal  to  her  beauty ;  but  the 
utmost  penury  and  privation  were  but  too  visible  around 
her.  It  was  in  yain  that  I  offered  her  th^  assistance  of 
mv  purse,  and  urged  her  to  accept  by  anticipation  that 
which  must  very  shortly  be  hers  by  right.  The  high- 
minded  girl  positively  refused  to  avail  herself  of  this 
efier,  and  then  I  could  not  help,  at  all  hazards,  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  our  immediate 
union,  as  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  means  of 
rescainff  her  from  the  distressing  state  of  poverty  in 
which  I  found  her. 

** '  day  no  more,  Leopold,*  she  said,  one  night,  when 
I  had  been  ugiog  this  upon  her  more  strenuousfy  than 
ever—*  say  ne  more,  lest  I  should  be  weak  enough  to 
eonsent,  and  so  draw  down  upon  our  heads  the  bolts  of 
destiny.  And,  Leopold,  I  find  thy  presence  dangerous 
to  me ;  let  me,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  see  thee  no  more 
until  the  hour  which  is  to  make  us  one.  I  dread  thy 
entreating  eyes— thy  persuading  tongue:  one  short 
month  or  separation,  and  then  a  whole  life  of  constant 
union.    Say  that  it  shall  be  so,  for  my  sake.' 

**  *  It  shaft  be  so— it  shall,  for  thy  sake,'  I  said.  For 
bitter  as  was  the  trial  to  which  she  pot  me,  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  she  implored  my  acquiescence  were 
irresistible. 

'* '  Then  farewell/  she  said ;  *  come  not  near  me  un- 
til that  day.  Should  you  attempt  to  see  me  earlier  I 
have  a  fearful  foreboding  that  something  evil  will  befall 
us.' 

"  This  was  the  most  sorrowful  parting  which  I  had 
yet  experienced ;  but  I  bore  it  as  manfully  as  I  could. 
Three,  four,  five  days,  did  I  peform  my  promise,  and 
sever  ventured  near  the  residence  of  Adeline.  I  abut 
myself  up  in  my  own  chamber,  where  I  saw  no  one  but 
the  domestic  who  brought  my  meals.    I  could  not  sup- 


port this  life  any  longer,  and  at  last  I  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Adeline. 

" '  Whither  would  yov  go,  mein  Herr  V  said  the 
sentinel  at  the  city  gate,  through  which  I  had  to  pass. 

**  <  I  have  businesB  of  importance  to  transact  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,'  I  answered  t  *pray  do  not  detain 
me.' 

'*  *  Nay,  mein  Herr,'  replied  the  sentinel,  *  I  have  no 
authority  to  detain  you ;  but  if  you  will  take  the^  ad- 
vice of  a  friend,  yon  will  not  leave  the  city  to-night. 
Know  you  not  that  the  noted  bandit  Brandt  b  suspected 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  ihis  evening;  that  the  council- 
have  set  a  price  upon  bis  head  :  and  that  the  city  bands 
are  now  engaged  in  pursuit  of  him  1* 

'*  *  Be  it  do,'  I  said : '  a  man  who  is  skulking  about  to 
avoid  the  city  bands  is  not,  methinks,  an  enemy  whom 
I  need  greatly  fear  encountering.' 

"  The  sentinel  shook  his  head,  but  allowed  me  to 
pass  without  farther  question.  Love  lent  winfl^s  to  my 
feet,  and  already  was  Adeline's  white  cottage  m  sight, 
when  a  violent  dIow  on  the  back  of  my  head  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  pistol  stretched  me  on  the  ground,  and  a 
man,  whose  knee  was  immediately  on  my  chest,  poin^ 
ed  the  muzzle  at  my  head. 

"  *  Deliver  your  money,'  he  said, '  or  you  have  not  a 
moment  to  live.' 

*'  *  Ruffian,'  I  said,  *  let  me  go.  I  am  a  student  at 
Halle,  son  of  the  baron  von  Schwartzman.  Tfaou  dunt 
not  for  thy  head  attempt  my  life.' 

**  *  That  we  shall  soon  see,'  said  the  villam  coolly  s 
and  my  days  had  then  been  certainly  nmnbered^  had 
not  three  men,  springing  from  a  neighboring  thicket, 
suddenly  seized  the  robber,  diaarmed  him,  and  then 
proceeded  very  quietly  to  bind  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  *  Have  we  caught  you  at  last,  mein  Herr  Brandt  1* 
said  one  of  my  deliverers.  '  We  have  been  a  long  time 
looking  out  for  you.  Now  we  meet  to  part  only  once 
and  for  ever.' 

"  The  robber  eyed  them  sullenly,  but  did  not  deign  a 
reply,  as  they  marched  him  between  them  toward  the 
town  We  soon  entered  the  gate,  throu^  which  I  had 
already  passed,  and  were  eonducted  before  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  who,  as  Brandt  had  been 
placed  by  proclamation  under  military  law,  was  the 
judge  appointed  to  decide  upon  his  case. 

"  My  evidence  was  given  in  a  very  few  words,  and, 
corroborated  as  it  was  by  that  of  the  policemen,  was,  I 
perceived  fatal  to  Brandt.  I  could  not  help,  however, 
entreating  for  mercy  to  the  wretched  criminal. 

"  *  Na;r.  sir,'  said  the  officer,  *  your  entreaty  is  vain. 
Even  without  this  last  atrocious  case  to  fix  his  doom, 
we  needed  only  evidence  to  identify  him  as  Brandt,  to 
have  cost  him  all  his  lives,  were  they  numerous  as  the 
hatrs  upon  his  head.  Away  with  him,  and  hang  him 
instantly  upon  the  ramparts.' 

'*  *  I  .thank  thee,  colonel,'  said  the  bandit.  '  for  my 
death.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  witness  suco  sights  as 
have  torn  my  hMl  daily.  It  was  only  to  save  a 
wretched  wife  an^piugbter  from  starvation  that  I  re- 
sorted to  this  trade.  But^  fare  thee  well—  Brandt  knows 
how  to  die.' 

'*The  unhappy  man  was  instantly  removed;  and 
finding  that  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  my  at- 
tendance, I  rushed  into  the  streets  in  a  state  that  bor- 
dered upon  frenzy.  The  idea  that  I  had,  however  in- 
nocently, been  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  man, 
shook  every  fibre  in  my  frame ;  and  while  I  was  su^ 
fering  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  the  suddeu 
roll  of  the  death  drums  announced  that  Brandt  had 
ceased  to  live. 

**  I  went  home  and  hurried  to  bed.  but  not  Co  rest. 
The  violence  of  the  blow  which  I  had  received  from 
the  bandit,  as  well  as  the  mental  agonv  which  I  had 
undergone,  threw  me  into  a  dangerous  fever.  For  ten 
days  I  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  raving  incoherently, 
and  imeonscious  of  every  thinjs  around  me.  At  lengUi 
I  arrived  at  the  crisis  ofmy  disorder,  which  proved  Ta^ 
vorable.  The  fever  left  my  brain,  and  the  gfassy  glare 
of  my  eyes  was  exchanged  for  their  usual  look  of  in- 
telligence and  meaning.  I  turned  round  my  head  in 
my  bed,  and  looked  toward  the  window  of  my  cham- 
ber.  It  was  evening ;  the  arch  of  heaven  was  of  one 
deep  azure^  and  the  comet  was  shining  in  all  its  brij^bt- 
ness.  Its  situation  in  the  heavens,  which  was  materially 
ditferent  from  that  which  it  occupied  when  I  was  last 
conscious  of  seeing  it,  recalled  ana  fixed  my  wandering 
recc^ctions  of  all  that  was  connected  wiili  it.    I  rang 
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the  bell  violently,  and  wat  qpeedily  attended  by  my 
valet,  who  had  watched  over  me^  durinff  my  illneas.  1 
interrupted  the  ezpreasioiw  of  delight  which  the  sight  of 
my  convaleaoent  state  drew  from  him  by  inquiring  ea- 
gerly what  was  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  hour. 

*'^  It  is  the  eighth  of  August,  sir ;  and  the  clock  of  the 
cathedral  has  just  chimed  the  hour  of  seven.* 

"•Heavens!*  I  exclaimed,  startijng  from  rov  bed, 

*  had  this  cursed  fever  detained  me  one  hour  longer, 
the  destined  moment  would  have  passed  away.  Assist 
me  to  dress,  food  Ferdinand  ;  I  must  away  instantly.* 

*'  *  Sir,'  said  the  man  alarmed,  '  the  doctor  would 
chide.* 

"  *  Care  not  for  his  chiding.*  I  said.  *  I  will  secure 
thee ;  but  an  aflair  of  life  ana  death  is  not  more  urgent 
than  that  which  I  am  about  to  do.* 

**  *  The  good  curate.  Von  Wilden«  is  below,*  said 
Ferdinand,  *  and  told  me  that  he  must  see  you ;  but  I 
dared  not  disturb  you.  He  was  just  going  away  when 
you  rang  the  bell,  and  is  now  waiting  to  know  the  re 
suit.* 

*'  1  remembered  immediately  that  I  had  appointed  the 
curate  to  meet  me  at  that  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Adeline^s  cottage,  and  tying  the  nuptial  knot 
between  us.  I  had  told  hiro  of  the  nature  of  the  duty 
which  I  wished  him  to  perform,  without,  however  dis 
closing  so  much  as  to  break  througli  the  caution  con- 
tained in  the  traditionary  verses.  I  lost  no  time  in 
joining  him  in  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  leave  the 
house,  accompanied  by  him,  with  a»  much  celerity  as 
possible,  lest  the  intervention  of  my  medical  attendant 
or  qpme  other  person  should  throw  difficulty  in  the  wsy. 

**  We  soon  reached  the  open  fields.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful star-light  evening.  The  comet  was  nearly  upon  the 
yefge  of  the  horizon,  and  I  was  fearful  of  its  disappear- 
ing before  the  ceremony  of  my  nuptials  could  be  ac- 
complished. We  therefore  proceeded  rapidly  on  our 
walk.  An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  me  as  I 
passed  by  the  scene  of  my  encounter  with  the  bandit ; 
but  just  then  the  white  cottage  peeped  out  from  among 
the  woods  which  had  concealed  it,  and  my  heart  felt 
reassured  by  the  near  prospect  of  unbounded  happiness 
We  approached  the  door :  it  was  on  the  latch,  which  I 
gently  raised,  and  then  proceeded,  as  usual,  up  the 
stairs,^  followed  by  the  curate.  I  thought  I  heard  a  low 
moaning  sound  as  we  approached  the  chamber  door ; 
but  it  was  ^jar.  and  we  entered.  An  old  woman,  who 
Beemed  scarcely  able  to  crawl  about,  was  at  the  bed- 
side with  a  phial  in  her  hand ;  and  stretched  upon  the 
couch,  with  a  face  on  which  the  finger  of  death  seemed 
visibly  impressed,  lay  the  wasted  form  of  Adeline. 

•  Just  heavens  !*  I  exclaimed,  '  what  new  misery  have 
ye  in  store  for  me  1* 

**  The  sound  of  my  voice  roused  Adeline  from  her 
death-like  stupor.  She  raised  her  eyes,  but  clo^  them 
again  suddenly,  on  seeing  me,  exclaiming,  *  'Tis  he, 
•tis  he ! — the  fiend  !— save  me,  save  me  !*  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  seemed  to  invade  ^^Iteart  when  I  heard 
this  unaccountable  exclamation.  l^H;>ped  for  breath, 
and  cold  droi«  of  agony  rolled  from  my  temples.  I  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  oed.  I  took  her  burning  bund 
within  my  own,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart.  She  again 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  solemnly,  and  said,  *  Know  you 
whom  you  embrace  1  Miserable  man,  has  not  the  uni- 
versal rumor  reached  thy  ear  V 

"  •  Dearest  Adeline,*  I  said,  *  for  the  last  ten  days  I 
have  been  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  delirium  and  in- 
sensibility. Rumor,  honrever  trumpet-tongned  to  other 
ears,  has  been  dumb  to  mine.* 

"  *  You  call  me  Adeline,*  she  said,  *  is  that  all  1* 

•*  *  The  hour,*  I  answered,  *  is  at  length  arrived— I 
thought  it  would  be  a  less  melancholy  one — when  thou 
wert  to  tell  me  that  other  name,  ere  thou  exchangedst 
it  for  ever.* 

**  Know  then,*  she  said,  rising  up  in  the  bed  with  an 
unusual  effort,  in  which  all  her  remaining  strength 
seemed  to  be  concentrated,  "  that  my  name  is  Adehns 
Brandt  !* 

"  For  an  instant  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  my 
face,  which  grew  cold  and  pallid  as  her  own  ;  then  the 
film  of  death  came  over  them,  and  her  head  sank  back 
upon  her  pillow,  from  which  it  never  rose  again. 

'*  Weak  and  sickly,  and  stricken,  as  it  were,  with  a 
thunderboh,  I  know  not  how  I  preeerved  my  recollec- 
tion and  reason  at  thut  moment.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, looking  from  the  chamber  window,  and  seeing 
the  comet  i^iniog  brightly,  although  on  the  veige  of 


the  horiaon— I  turaed  to  the  dead  face  of  Adeline,  aad 
thought  of  those  ill-omened  verses^ 

The  comet  thafi  bora  in  the  belt  of  Orion, 

Whose  cradle  it  gUdi«  gildi  the  placs  they  shall  die  on. 

I  k>oked  again^  and  the  comet  was  inst  departing  fron 
the  heavens ;  its  fiery  train  was  no  longer  visible ;  and 
in  an  instant  after  the  nucleus  disappeared. 

'*  I  have  but  little  to  add  in  explanatioD.  I  lemraed 
that  on  the  evening  of  our  meeting,  the  nnfortunate 
Brandt,  who  had  carried  on  his  exfiToits  at  a  disunce, 
knowing  that  a  price  was  set  npon  his  head,  had  fled  to 
the  house  where  his  wife  and  daughter  lived,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  him  no  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
existed,  resolving,  if  he  escaped  his  present  danger,  to 
give  up  his  perilous  courses;  but  that  he  found  thoee 
two  females  in  such  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  starva- 
tion, that  he  rushed  out  and  committed  the  act  for 
which  he  forfeited  his  life.  Had  I*  but  af^ked  Adehne 
her  name,  this  fatal  event  would  not  have  happened ; 
for  I  should  most  assuredly  have  removed  her  to  an- 
other dwelling,  and  provided  in  some  way  for  her 
fath£r*s  safety ;  or,  had  not  the  traditionary  verses  re- 
strsined  us  from  mentioning  our  attachment  to  anyone 
until  the  hour  of  our  nuptials,  I  should  have  revealed  it 
to  the  bandit,  and  so  taken  away  from  him  every  is- 
ducement  for  following  his  lawless  occupation.  Ill 
news  is  not  long  in  spreading.  AdeUne  heard  of  her 
father*s  death,  and  that  I  was  the  occasion  of  it^  a  few 
hours  after  it  took  place.  The  same  cause  which  sent 
hej  to  her  death-bed^  roused  her  mother  from  the  couch 
of  lethargy  and  inaction  on  which  she  had  lain  for  many 
years ;  and  I  found  that  she  was  the  wretched  old  wo- 
man whom  I  had  seen  attending  the  last  moments  of 
her  daughter. 

**  The  remainder  of  my  history  has  little  in  it  to  in- 
terest you.  I  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  my 
father's  castle,  where  I  shut  myself  up,  and  lived  a  very 
recluse  life,  until  his  death,  which  happened  a  few 
years  afterward,  obliged  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  ar- 
rangemeot  of  my  family  affairs.  The  lapse  of  years 
gradually  alleviated,  although  it  could  not  eradicate 
my  sorrow  ;  but  when  I  found  myself  api>roaching  my 
fortieth  year,  and  knew  that  the  comet  wouM  very  soon 
make  its  reappearance,  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
looking  again  upon  the  fatal  planet  which  had  caused 
me  so  much  uneasiness.  I  therefore  resolved  to  travel 
in  some  country  where  it  would  not  be  visible ;  and 
having  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  a  friend  in 
England  to  vi^it  his  native  land,  aocom|>anied  by  an  in- 
timation that  his  house  at  O.  was  entirely  at  my  ser- 
vice, I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  offer.  You  know 
something  of  my  adventures  there,  especially  of  the 
consternation  which  I  occasioned  by  laying  down  gas- 
pipes  round  my  friend*s  house,  in  consequence  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  had  received  from  him,  requesting  me  to 
take  the  trouble  to  superintend  the  workmen.  Twenty 
more  years  have  now  rolled  over  my  head  ;  the  oomet 
has  reappeared,  and  I  can  ^aze  oU  it  with  comparative 
indifference ;  and  as  it  is  just  about  taking  its  leave  of 
US,  suppose  we  walk  out  and  ei\joy  the  brightness  of  its 
departing  glory.** 

I  acceded  to  the  old  gentleman's  proposal,  and  lent 
him  the  assistance  of  my  arm  during  our  walk.  **  Yon- 
der fence,**  said  he,  *^eurrounds  my  friend  Beiger^ 
garden,  in  which  there  is  an  eminence  ftom  which  we 
shall  get  a  better  view.  The  gate  is  a  long  way  round, 
but  I  think  you.  and  even  I.  shall  find  but  little  difl^icnlty 
in  lesping  this  fence — I  will  indemniff  you  for  the  tret- 
paps**— and  he  had  scarcely  spoken  before  he  was  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  I  followed  him,  and  we  proceeded 
at  a  brii^  pace  toward  a  beautiful  shrubbery,  on  an  ele- 
vated spot  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  M.  von  Schwartx- 
man  led  the  way,  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  som- 
mit  before  I  heard  an  explosion,  ana  saw  him  fall  upon 
the  ground.  I  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  fonsd 
him  weltering  in  his  blood.  I  raised  him,  and  soppotu 
ed  him  in  my  arma,  but  he  shook  his  head, saying,  **  No, 
no,  my  friend,  it  is  all  in  vain — the  influence  of  that  ma- 
lignant star  has  prevailed  over  me.  I  forgot  that  my 
friend  Beifher  had  lately  planted  spring-guns  in  his 
grounds.  But  it  is  Destiny,  and  not  they,  which  has 
destroyed  me.  Farewell— ^rewell  !**  On  these  words 
his  last  breath  was  spent  >  his  eyes,  while  they  re- 
mained open,  were  fixed  upon  the  comet,  and  the  in- 
stant they  closed,  the  ill-boding  planet  sunk  beneath  the 
horixon. 
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**  IifDEPBNDBNCB  !*' — it  IB  the  woit),  of  all  Others  that, 
IrUh— men,  women,  and  children— least  understand; 
and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indifference,  with  which 
they  submit  to  de|>endence,  bitter  and  miserable  as  it 
is,  mast  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  "  lo?6  the 
land,"  or  who  feel  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man kind.  Let  us  select  a  few  cases,  in  different  grades, 
fr»m  a  single  village— such  as  are  abundant  in  every 
neighborhood. 

Shane  Tharlough,  for  example,  **  as  dacent  a  boy,** 
and  Shane*8  wife,  as  "  clane-skinned  a  girl,"  as  any  in 
the  world  There  is  Shaoe,  an  active,  handsome  look- 
ing fellow,  leaning  over  the  half  door  of  the  cotta|{e, 
kicktnc^  h^e  in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  picking 
up  all  the  large  gravel  within  his  reach,  wherewith  to 
pelt  those  useful  Irish  scavengers,  the  ducks.  Let  us 
fi|>eak  to  him. 

**  Good  morrow.  Shane?* 

**  Och !  the  bright  bames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day  ! 
and  kiodlv  welcome,  my  lady!— and  won't  ye  step  in 
and  rest  7— it*s  powerful  hot,  and  a  beautiful  summer, 
eur«* — the  Lord  oe  praised !" 

"  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
cat  the  hay-field  to-day ;  if  a  heavy  shower  come,  it 
will  be  spoiled ;  it  has  been  fit  for  the  scythe  these  two 
davs." 

'*  Sure,  it*8  all  owing  to  that  thief  o*  the  workl,  Tom 
Parrel,  my  lady.  Didn't  he  promise  me  the  loan  of  his 
scythe  1  and.  by  the  same  token^  I  was  to  pay  him  for 
it;  and,  dtfnnaing  on  that.  I  didn't  buy  one — what 
I've  been  threatening  to  do  tor  the  last  two  years." 

'*  But  why  don't  you  go  and  purchase  one  V* 

**  To  Camck  !  Och,  'tis  a  good  step  to  Carrick,  and 
my  toes  are  on  the  ground  (saving  your  presence,)  for 
I  depbudtd  on  Tim  Jarvis  to  tell  Andy  Cappler,  the 


brogue-maker,  to  do  my  shoes ;  and— bad  luck  to  him, 
the  spalpeen  !— he  forgot  iu" 
_  "  Where'a  your  pretty  wife,  Shane  T* 
'  •*  She's  in  all  the  woe  o'  the  world,  ma'am  dear ;  and 
she  puts  tlie  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I'm  not  in  fault 
this  time,  an^  how :  the  chilrTs  taken  the  smalUpock  ; 
and  she  deptnded  on  me  to  tell  the  doctor  to.cut  it  for 
the  cow-pock,  and  I  depindedon  Kitty  Cackle,  thelim- 
mer,  to  tell  th^^^tor*s  own  man,  and  thought  she 
would  not  forge^^Becase  the  boy's  her  bacheloi— but 
out  o'  sight,  out  ^uind— the  never  a  word  she  tould 
him  about  it.  and  the  babbv  has  got  it  nataral,  and  the 
woman's  in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing  o'  myself) — 
and  it  the  first,  and  all." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much 
better  wife  than  most  men.'' 

,  "  Thai's  a  true  word,  my  lady — only  she's  fidgetty- 
like,  sometimes ;  and  says  I  don't  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  Quick  enough ;  and  sh«||lakes  a  dale  more  ti'ouble 
than  she  need  about  many  a  ining." 

**  I  do  not  thinki  ever  saw  Ellen's  wheel  without  flax 
before,  Shane  t" 

"  Bad  cess  to  the  wheel !  I  got  it- this  morning  about 
that,  too— I  depinded  on  John  Williams  to  bring  the 
flax  from  O'FIahartv's  this  day  week,  and  he  foigot  it ; 
and  she  says  1  ought  to  have  brought  it  myself;  and  I 
close  to  the  spot ;  but  where 's  the  good,  says  I,  sure  he'll 
brinff  it  next  time." 

"I  suppose,  Shane, you  will  soon  move  into  the  new 
cottage,  at  Clurn  Hill.  1  passed  it  to-day,  and  it  looked 
so  cheerful ;  and,  when  you  get  there,  you  must  take 
Ellen's  advice,  and  depend  solely  on  yourself  " 

*'  Och,  ma'm  dear,  don't  mintion  it  I—ii's  that  makes 
me  so  down  in  the  mouth,  this  very  minit.  Sure  I  saw 
that  bom  blackguard.  Jack  Waddy,  and  he  comes  in 
here,  quite  innocent-like — *  Shane,  you've  an  eye  to 
'Squire's  new  lodge  V  says  he.  *  May-be  I  have,'^  sajs 
I.    *  I'm  yer  man,'  says  he.    *  How  bo  V  says  I.   *  Sure 
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I*m  as  ffood  aa  married  to  my  lady's  maid,*  said  he ; 
*and  Pll  spake  to  the  'Squire  for  you,  my  own  self.' 
'  *  The  hlesBing  be  about  ye,'  says  I,  quite  grateful— and 
we  took  a  strong  sup  oo  the  strength  of  it ;  and,  depind- 
ing  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe— and  what  d'ye  think, 
my  lady  1  why,  himself  stalks  into  the  place— talked 
the  'Squire  over,  to  be  sure — and,  without  so  much  as 
by  yer  lave,  sates  himself  and  his  new  wife  on  the  laase 
in  the  house ;  and  I  niay  go  whistle." 

"  It  was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  didn't  go  your- 
self to  Mr.  CTum." 

"That's  a  true  word  for  ye,  ma'am  dear;  but  it's 
hard  if  a  poor  man  can't  have  a  frind  to  depind  on." 

"  James  Doyle,  General  Dealer,"  and  a  neat,  good- 
looking  shop  It  was— double  fronted— its  multifarious 
contents,  donbdess,  very  amusing.  Mr.  Doyle  was  a 
sleek,  civil  little  man  as  any  in  the  county,  and  much 
respected;  he  would  have  been  rich  also,  were  it  not 
that  he  was,  unfortunately,  a  widower,  with  five  daugh- 
ters. If  you  had  seen, his  well-stored  counters  and 
shelves,  and  the  extraordinary  crowd  that  assembled  in 
his  shop,  you  would  have  felt  certain  that  everything 
was  to  be  had  within — pins,  ribandp,  knives,  scissors, 
tobacco-pipes,  candles,  mouse-traps,  tea,  soap,  sugars, 
tape,  thread,  cotton,  flax,  wool,  paper,  pens,  mk^  snuff 
and  snuff-boxes,  beads,  salt  herrings,  cheese,  butter, 
muslins  (such  beauties),  calicoes  (like  cambric),  linens 
(better  than  lawn),  twme,  ropes,  slates,  halters,  stuffs, 
e^gs,  bridles,  stockings,  turf,  delisk,  pepper,  mustard, 
vinegar,  knitting  needles,  books— namely,  the  **  Read- 
ing made  Easy,"  **  Life  of  Freney,  and  his  many  won- 
derful escapes,  showing  how.  after  his  being  a  most 
famous  robber,  he  lived  ana  died  a  good  Catholic 
Christian  in  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  town  of  Ross, 
in  the  ancient  county  of  Wexford,"  "Valentine  ana 
Orson,"  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  and  such 
like— which  books,  by  the  way,  turn  the  heads  of  half 
our  little  girls  and  boys.  Tbe  village  shop  would  have 
vended  its  finery  to  greater  advantage,  if  there  had  been 
no  direct  communication  with  Wexford ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  some  of  the  pretty  lasses  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  goods  at  the  big 
shop,  and  absolutely  sent  for  their  Sunday  elegancies  to 
the  county  town;  but,  nevertheless,  James  Doyle  would 
have  made  a  fortune,  if  his  five  daughters  had  been 
willing  to  assist  him  in  his  business.  Had  you  seen 
them,  they  would  not  have  appeared  like  the  industri- 
ous children  of  an  English  tradesman,  who  invariably 
think  it  their  duty  to  make  every  effort  for  the  well- 
doing of  their  family,  and  exert  themselves,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  procure  '*  Independence."  Could 
the  slatternly  appearance  of  the  five  Misses  Doyle,  or 
their  tawdry  finery,  designate  any  beings  in  the  world 
except  the  daughters  of  an  iH- regulated  Irish  shopkeep- 
er 1  I  say  ill-regulated,  because,  truly,  all  are  not  so; 
very  far  from  it.  Their  mother  died  when  they  were 
young,  and  their  father  unadvisedlysent  fhem  to  one  of 
those  hot-beds  of  pride  and  mischi^|  "fifteen-pound" 
boarding-school  in  a  garaison  tovi^Hhere  they  learnt 
to  work  tent-stitch,  and  despise  trade.  When  they  re- 
turned, honest  Doyle  saw  he  could  not  expect  anything 
from  them  in  the  way  of  usefulness,  and  not  possessing 
much  of  that  uncommon  quality,  miscalled  common 
sense,  he  was  contented  to  support  them  in  idlene^, 
hoping  that  their  pretty  faces  might  catch  the  unwary. 

"  And  sure,"  said  Miss  Sally,  the  first-born,  to  Miss 
Stacy,  the  second  hope  of  the  family — "haven't  we 
had  six  months  a-niece  ii||Miss  Brick's  own  school  T— 
can't  our  father  afibord  us  a  clear  hundred  each,  down 
in  yallow  guineas'!— hasn't  he  got  a  thousand,  may-be 
more,  at  the  very  laste  pinny,  in  Wexford  Bank  t— and 
if  he,  with  such  a  power  o'  money,  demanes  himself  by 
keeping  a  paltry  shop,  instead  of  Uving  like  a  gentleman 
upon  his  property,  and  cutting  a  dash  to  get  us  dacent 
husbands,  not- bog-trotters,  there's  no  rason  in  life  why 
we  should  attind  to  it.  I  hope  we  have  a  better  spirit, 
all  of  us,  than  to  do  the  likes  of  that,  indeed !" 

And  so  the  five  Misses  Doyle  chose  the  handsomest 
**  prints"  in  the  shop  for  their  own  especial  use ;  loitered 
the  mornings  en  papillote,  lounging  up  the  street,  or 
down  the  street,  or  staring  out  of  the  window,  their 
shoes  sUp^shod,  and  the  turn- out  strings  replaced  by 
pins,  that  invariably  made  one  rent  while  they  secured 
another— and,  in  the  evenings,  excited  the  stare  of  the 
silly,  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise,  by  their  over- 
dressed but  ill-arranged  person^,  parading  in  trumpery 
finerv  and  French  curls.    Then  they  were  peipetually 


qoarrelling,  although  their  tastes  on  matrimonial  points 
were  very  similar ;  and  if  a  young  farmer,  or,  more 
delightful  still,  a  "boy"  from  Wexford  or  Waterford, 

git  up  at  the  vlUage-^mercy  bless  us !  What  a  full  cry ! 
uch  a  set !— fire  to  one !  \ 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  quarrels  of  the  five  rivals  in 
lovs. 

"  Litde  good,  Babby,  there  is  in  your  trying  to  make 
anything  dacent  of  that  head  of  yours,  as  long  as  it's  so 
bright  and  carroty."  "  It's  no  sich  thing  as  carroty, 
Stacy,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  look  at  yer  own 
nose.  Sure  no  one  in  life  would  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  be  afiher  a  pug  dog."  "  It's  good  fun  to  hear 
the  pair  o'  ye  argufying  about  beauty— beauty,  indeed !" 
interrupted  Miss  ^lly,  tossing  her  head,  and  eyeing 
her  really  very  pretty  person  m  the  cracked  looking- 
glass.  "  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  think  yourself  wonderful 
handsome!"  exclaimed  two  of  the  girls  at  once.  "I 
never  could  see  anv  beauty  in  curds  and  whey,"  conti- 
nued she  of  the  elevated  nose.  "  Ye  little  go-by-the^ 
ground,  keep  out  of  my  way  "  said  the  tallest  sister,  Jo- 
hanna, to  the  shortest.  Cicely ;  "  ye  keep  as  much  bo- 
ther about  yer  dress,  as  if  ye  were  a  passable  size." 
"  Hould  yer  tongue,  ye  long  gawky,"  retorted  the  little 
one,  "  there's  no  use  in  your  dressing  at  the  stranger 
boy— he's  not  a  grenadier!" 

Poor  Doyle !  Miss  Sally  ran  off  with  a  walking  gen- 
tleman, who  refused  to  marry  her  unless  her  portion  was 
made  three  hundred  pounds.  "  Oh,"  said  the  father, 
"  the  pride  of  my  heart  she  was,  but  it  is  bad  to  depind 
upon  beauty !"  ,True,  Doyle,  or  upon  anything — except 
well-regulated  industry.  If  he  would  come  into  part- 
nership, he  might  be  useful,  but  the  gentleman  disdained 
trade.  The  poor  father  mortgaged  part  of  his  property, 
paid  the  money,  and  Sally  was  married;^ but,  in  less 
than  a  year,  was  returned  on  his  hands,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  helpless  infant,  the  scorn  of  her  unfeeling  sis' 
ters.  Stacy  was  the  next  to  heap  sorrow  on  the  old 
man's  head;  she,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "met 
with  a  misfortune,"  for  she  depended  on  the  "  boy's** 
honor;  but  herein  was  too  degrading  to  allow  of  her 
continuing  in  the  house.  Cicely  married— honestly 
married,  a  daring,  dashing  smuggler,  who,  depending 
on  his  former  good  fortune,  dared  an  exploit  in  the  con- 
traband trade,  which  would  have  banished  him  for 
ever  from  the  country,,  had  not  Doyle  again  mortgaged 
his  property  to  save  him ;  the  young  man's  good  name 
was  gone,  however,  and  he  Uvea  depending  on  his 
father-in-law,  who  now  began  to  suffer  serioinly  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Johanna  married  what  was 
called  well,  that  is,  the  young  man  was  a  gentleman 
farmer,  too  proud  to  look  after  his  own  afiairs;  he  dt' 
pended  upon  "  his  right- haiid  man,"  or  the  goodness  of 
the  times,  or  anything  but  his  own  exertions,  for  his 
success — speculated,  failed,  prevailed  on  his  unfortu- 
nate relative  to  bail  him,  and,  in  open  defiance  of  truth 
and  honesty,  fled  to  America. 

Then,  indeed,  tbe  wail  and  the  woe  resounded  in 
that  house  where  peace,  and  comfort,  and  happiness. 
might  have  dwelt;  and  the  old  man's  bed  wa9>the  cold 
jail  floor,  and  the  family  were  scattered,  and  branded 
with  sin  and  shame,  and  all  for  want  of  iNDSPENDKirr 
feelings. 

The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton,  who 
otii'ri  lived  in  yonder  villn.  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
cblSrEr^n^  and^  confrqur-nrly,  the  junior  biother  of  the 
n<iMe  Lord  of  Headerif>n,  nephew  of  the  honorable 
Ju^nce  CEt-avobnd,  nephew  of  Admiral  Barry  more, 
KC  B-j  vtc,  &c.  ^c. ;  and  cousin,  first, second,  third, 
fourth,  iihh,  sixjh  or  pe^enth  remove — to  half  the  faoB- 
orahlcs  and  disKonf^rshl^s  in  the  country. 

When  the  old  earl  died,  he  left  four  chancery  salts, 
and  a  nominal  estate,  to  the  heir  apparent,  to  whom  he 
also  bequeathed  his  three  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  had  only  small  annuities  from  their  mother's  for- 
tune, being  assured  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  he 
might  depend  on  him,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  to 
provide  for  them  handsomely."  And  so  he  did  (in  his 
own  estimation)— his  lady  sisters  had  "  the  run  of  the 
house,"  and  Mr.  Augustus  Headerton  had  the  run  of 
the  stables,  the  use  of  hunters  and  dogs,  and  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  possess  a  "proper  spirit,"  be- 
cause he  spent  three  times  more  than  his  income.  "  He 
bates  the  world  and  all,  for  beauty,  in  a  hunting  jacket !" 
exclaimed  the  groom.  "  He  flies  a  gate  beyant  any 
living  sowl  I  iver  see ;  and  bis  tally,ho !  my  jewel—- 
'twould  do  yer  he^  good  to  hear  his  tally- ho!"  said 
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my  Iord*i  huntsman.  "  He*i  a  generous  jintleman  as 
any  in  the  kingdom—PU  say  that  for  him,  any  day  in 
the  year,"  echoed  the  coachman.  ''He's  admired 
more  nor  any  jintleman  that  walks  Steven's-areen  in  a 
month  o'  Sundays,  I'll  go  bail,'*  continued  Miss  Jenny 
Roe,  the  ladies'  maid. 

"  Choose  a  profession !"  Oh,  no !— impossible !  But 
the  honorable  Mr.  Augustus  Headerton  chose  a  wife^ 
and  threw  all  his  relations,  including  Lord  Headerton, 
the  honorable  Justice  Cleaveland,  Admiral  Barrymore^ 
K.C.B.,  and  his  cousins  to  the  fiftieth  remove,  into 
strong  convulsions,  or  little  fits.  She,  the  lady,  had 
sixty  thousand  pounds;  that,  of  course,  they  could  not 
object  to.  She  had  eloped  with  the  honorable  Mister 
Augustus  Headerton — mere  vouthful  indiscretion.  She 
was  lit' le  and  ugly— that  only  concerned  her  husband. 
She  was  proud  and  extravagant — these  were  lady-like 
failings.  She  was  icnorant  and  stupid — her  sisters-in- 
hacvf  would  have  pardoned  that.  She  was  vulgar— that 
was  awkward.  Her  father  ^as  a  carcass  butcher  in 
Cole's-lane  Market !— death  and  destruction ! 

^  It  could  never  be  forgiven !— the  cut  direct  was  una* 
nimonsly  agreed  on,  and  the  little  lady  turned  up  her 
little  nose  in  disdain,  as  her  handsome  barouche  rolled 

Sst  the  lumbering  carriage  of  the  right  honorable  Lord 
eaderton.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to  purchase 
that  beautiful  villa,  in  view  of  the  family  domain,  that 
she  might  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  bringing, 
as  she  elegantly  expressed  it,  ^'the  proud  be^ars  to 
their  trumps— and  why  noli— money's  money,  all  the 
world  over."  The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  depended 
on  his  agent  for  the  purchase,  and  some  two  thousand 
and  odd  pounds  were  consequently  paid,  or  said  to  have 
been  paid,  for  it,  more  than  its  value.  And  then  com^ 
menced  the  general  warfare;  full  purse  and  empty 
head— tvrstts,  no  ^rse  and  old  nobili^.  They  had  the 
satisfaction  of  ruining  each  other:  m  due  course  of 
time,  the  full  purse  was  emptied  by  devounug  duns,  and 
the  old  nobility  suffered  by  its  connexion  with  vulgarity. 

"  I  want  to  know,  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Header^ 
ton,"  (the  lady  always  gave  the  full  name  when  ad- 
dressing  her  h'lsband ;  she  used  to  say  it  was  all  she  got 
for  her  money}—"  I  want  to  know,  honorable  Mister 
Augustus  Headerton,  the  reason  why  the  music-mas- 
ter's lessons,  given  to  the  Misses  Headerton.  (they  were 
blessed  with  seven  sweet  pledges  of  affectionS,  have  not 
been  paid  for  1  I  desir««d  the  steward  to  see  to  it,  and 
yon  know  I  depend  on  him  to  settle  these  matters." 

The  honorable  Mrs.  Augustus  Headerton  rang  the 
bcll-"Send  Martin  up." 

"Mbter  Martin^"  the  lady  began,  "what  is  the  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Langi's  account  has  not  been  paid  1" 

'*  My  master,  ma'am,  knows  that  1  have  been  anxious 
for  him  to  look  over  the  accounts ;  the  goings-out  are 
80  very  great,  and  the  comings-in,  as  far  as  I  know — '* 
the  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton  spilt  some  of 
the  whiskey -punch  he  was  drinking,  over,  a  splendid 
hearth-rug,  which  drew  the  lady's  attention'  from  what 
would  have  been  an  unpleasant  ecclaircistemerU. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  difficulties  should  arise. 
I  am  certain  I  brought  a  fortune  large  enough  for  all  ex- 
travagance," was  the  ladv's  constanferemark,  when  ex- 
penditure was  meniioned.  Years  pass  over  ihe  heads 
of  the  young— and  they  grow  old ;  and  over  the  headd 
of  fools— but  they  never  grow  wise. 

The  honorable  Mister  and  Mistress  Augustus  Head- 
erton were  examples  of  this  truth ;  their  children  grew 
up  around  them— but  could  derive  no  support  from  the 
parent  root.  The  mother  depended  on  governesses  and 
roasters  for  the  education  of  her  girls— and  on  their 
beauty, connexions,  or  accomplishments,  to  procure  them 
husbands  The  father  did  not  deem  the  labors  of  study 
fit  occupation  for  the  sons  of  an  ancient  house:  '*  De- 
pend upon  it,"  he  would  say,  "  they'll  all  do  well  with 
^ my  connexions— they  willb^  able  to  command  whal 
they  please."  The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  could 
not  now  boast  of  a  full  purse,  for  they  had  long  been 
living  on  the  memofy  of  their  once  ample  fortune. 

The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton  died,  in 
the  forty-fifth  vear  of  hisa^e,  of  inflammation,  caught 
in  an  old  limekiln,  where  he  was  concealed,  to  avoid 
an  arrest  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  guin- 
eas, fur  Black  Nell,  the  famous  filly  (who  won  the  cup 
OQ  the  Currai^h  of  Kildare)— purchased  in  his  name, 
bni  without  his  knowledge,  by  his  second  son,  the  pride 
pf  the  family— commonly  called  Dashing  Dick. 


mii  IkudertoD  ifi^  ihat— 

**  SH«  played  st  cw^t,  buA  dl**d." 

Mij»  Georgiana— the  beauLy,  and  the  greatest  fool  of 
ih^  fdmilyt  who  dtpendtd  onhfr  (ace  ua  n  forlune,  did 
i^tf t  a  hopoand— fin  olil^  rich,  Wcat  India  planter,  tind 
eloped,  eii  moatiui  ufter  mtimage*  vriih  an  o Ulcer  of 
dragoons. 

MioB  Cdettina  was  really  clever  and  ncconiplj^hed. 
'^  Ujf'  hfrnbilitjea  for  httr  own  Bup[>an  J"  Oh,  no: — 
no  I  for  HO  rid  a  '  Too  proud  to  work^  out  not  too  proud  lo 
bf  g,  die  dcf}cndai  on  her  relations,  and  play<?d  toady  to 
9 11  who  ^^UiUld  UbiTe  her. 

Miss  Lntii&i — ncji  d«verj  but,  in  all  other  respects, 
liittft— diuo- 

MiiB  ChatloUc  waa  always  very  romantic ;  but  re- 
fused a  rcsp<^c table  banker  with  indignation,  and  mar- 
ried lief  unde^if  footman — for  love. 

H living  sketched  the  femalr  part  of  the  family,  I 
H  ill  tell  you  what  I  remetriber  of  ijte  genikmen. 

**The  Eini^eror/*  ac  Mr,  AufEiislu^  wvia  called,  froin 
his  Unit ely  ma,nner,  and  digntHed  dfrporttiientt  aidf  d  by 
fii*  much  iir*If-^pt?teem  ue  could  well  be  containi^d  in  n  hu- 
man body,  (/t/MWcrf,  without  any  "  eontpunct louts  vmu 
ini^  of  conscience  "  on  the  venison,  da  ret,  and  chain- 
jifigne  of  Eiij^  friendj,  and  iho\tirht  all  the  time  he  did 
(hem  honor— ind  thus  be  passed  hi*  life, 

"*  Da^hius  iJick'^*  was  the  o[>|>o?ite  of  the  EmperoF; 
sung  H  Mood  Eimg— tofd  a.  tfood  story — and  gloried  in 
innkiing  ihc  kdieij  btu;gh,  11^  drpendid  on  Di9  enu^ 
Colonel  Blocmfietd'a  procuring  him  a  commiaalonin  bis 
re.^imen:,  and  cheated  t^iloir,  hoEiierSj  glover*,  coitch- 
mmk^rB,  and  even  lawyer?,  w  ith  imptinity.  Huppity  for 
the  world  at  large,  Dushing  Dick  broke  bia  neck  lO  m 
steeple-chase,  on  a  stolen  liorae,  which  hu  might  havo 
bern  hsinged  for  purloining,  hitcl  he  lived  a  day  lonxer. 

IVrdinand  wae  the  brnint-brnKht  of  the  fannlvi  (hey 
used  111  call  him  *"  the  Parson  ^*'  Excellent  Ferdinand  ! 
—he  fkpmdi'd  on  bia  own  exertions  ;  and,  if  ever  the 
niimt;  of  Headerton  risejet  in  the  scale  of  montl  or  iniet^ 
lectu&l  superioritv,  it  will  bo  owing  to  the  atendy  und 
virtuous  efforts  ot  Mister  Ferdinand  Headerton,  mer- 
chant, in  the  good  city  of  B-^^ —  ;  for  be  fio:^Ee«0e«,  ia 


perfection  J  "the  glorious  privilege  of  being  iNUErss- 
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SY   ^nWAEn   woo  LP* 

Ottt  village  chureh  la  truly  a  vfnerabte  edifice,  and 
[  ex|^rienc;e  no  Pniallgmti fiction  in  laying  a  daily  visit 
to  ihU  ancient  rel^^^^gaze  upon  its  ^rey  and crumbhng 
riiiretd,  or  eJi  ben^ph  ita  low  and  ivy  covered  porch, 
or  Wflndemmong  the  tombs  of  the  mnuldering  dead.  I 
fancy  that  I  a  nm' me  what  ningiilar  in  ihM  fesjwct;  for, 
with  the  fxception  of  one  soliiury  inaUinc^^  I  wldom,  jf 
ever»  meet  with  a  connpanion  a,ctujit<:d  by  a  i^imilar 
pro)jeosity. 

The  old  sexinn  b  acquainted  with  my  peeub^r  di?pt>- 
!iLti«^n.  and  often  ^oins  me  in  mv  rambleei  throtig:li  the 
churcnyftrd*  He  19  fn  miliar  wjtn  eveiy  inch  nf  jsround 
surroundli^  th«  church,  flm|||^inta  with  a  degree  of 
pride  and  impoTianee  lo  errlffi  iimnndic,  coveted  with 
I  hick  gram  and  fiweeT-Ecented  Huwer^  ai»  bein(f  the 
T^pom  vi'htjre  he  pr^rformed  ttie  fir?t  melancholy  datiee^  of 
hiii  utlice^  and  oftt^n  Hghs  while  with  fttirtowfiil  ^iccenis 
he  a]ltidP3  to  the  approach  of  tbtii  dtyy^  when  his  own 
form  shall  minute  with  the  dust  of  those  whoui  he  hits 
r'Grifiii^ed  to  the  bosom  of  the  cold  earib. 

He  ii?  a  reverend  old  man,  and  Uxa  lockfl  at?  tilver^d 
bv  the  ffo*t  of  Bf  e^,  for  seventy  winters  hnve  i^ftnletf  <vver 
his  head  ;  vet  he  b  hale  and  strong.  I  have  conceived 
a  pity  and  veneration  for  that  old  man^  becfttts^  I 
obfiterve  I  hat  he  ia  ah  untied  by  many  penoDH  who 
are  acquainted  with  bis  calling-  Indeed,  a  pnHit^' 
tfxtcutiouer  could  not  be  treated  with  more  cooleiDptp 
nr  viewed  with  greater  db^ist  than  tliia  poor,  bartn- 
IcK  and  inoffeaaive  creature,  both  bv  the  vulvar  lietd, 
and  persons  whose  education  frhotikl  feacb  them  to 
obptTve  I  be  respect  dne  to  bonomble  o!d  afte. 

Tbia  kiud   hearted   man  frequently  reverts   (o   tha 
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diaremect  he  encountera  from  penons  acquamtBd  with 
his  calling ;  and  a  tear  will  sometimea  moisten  his  cold 
grey  eye,  and  roll  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  He  has 
not  a  relation  in  the  world  to  cheer  hini  in  his  decliniiw 
years,  for  Death  has  hurried  his  kindred  from  a  liie 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  they  lie  baried  In 
that  cbarchyard,  where  the  old  man  has  performed  the 
oiBce  of  sexton  for  the  last  half  century. 

We  frequently  visit  the  graves  of  bis  kindred.  They 
are  situated  in  a  retired  spot,  rendered  somewhat 
gloomy  bv  certain  dark  cedar  and  yew  trees,  that  cast  a 
broad  ana  deep  shadow  upon  the  green  sward  around ; 
and  he  derives  a  melanchply  satisfaction  from  removing 
the  weeds  and  briars  from  snch  spots  of  earth,  as 
conceal  the  remains  of  those,  whose  smiles  and  af- 
fectionate asaiduiiies  would  have  rendered  his  old  age 
happy. 

I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  being  to  whom  he  is 
really  attached ;  and  I  never  approach  the  churchyard 
without  beholding  him  leaning  over  the  white  painted 
palings,  looking  anxiouslv  for  my  arrival,  and.  no  sooner 
does  he  recognize  me,  than  a  smile  of  satisfaction  illu- 
mines his  countenance,  and  he  hastens  to  open  the 
.  wicket,  and  welcome  me. 

There  is  an  old  elm  tree,  beneath  whose  friendly 
shade  we  often  sit,  and  hold  our  friendly  converse.  It 
id  from  beneath  this  tree,  that  I  view  the  venerable 
church,  and  hear  the  deep  and  sombre  tones  of  the 
old  turret  bell  quiver  upon  the  breeze^  and  gaze  upon 
the  green  sward  dotted  with  memorials  of  the  dead 
How  calm  and  tranquil  is  that  spot  of  earth  !  The  aw- 
ful  stillness  of  death  reigns  there.  So  profound  is  the 
silence,  that  the  very  beatings  of  one's  heart  fall  per- 
ceptibly upon  the  ear;  and,  should  this  silence  be 
interrupted,  it  is  only  by  the  solemn  voice  of  the  old 
bell,  or  the  wind  moaning  through  the  branches  of  the 
elm  trees  that  shade  the  avenue.  From  the  crevices  of 
the  mouldering  tombs  the  lizard  creeps  forth  to  bahk  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  he  has  left  his  damp  and  unwhole- 
some cavern,  concealed  amid  rank  weeds,  to  inhale 
the  pure  and  refreshing  breeze,  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  Ine  atmosphere,  for  the  white  frost  of  winter  has 
disappeared,  and  the  verdant  carpet  of  Nature  enamelled 
with  varied  colored  flowers,  welcomes  the  approach  of 
Spring. 

It  is  during  my  rambles  with  the  old  sexton  amonff 
the  tombs,  that  tie  relates  certain  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  past  lives  of  those  persons,  whose  names,  ages, 
and  days  of  their  deaths  are  recorded  upon  the  tablets 
er^-cted  to  their  memories. 

It  happened,  during  one  of  our  rambles,  that  we  arnved 
at  a  mound  covered  with  long  and  soft  grass.  A  plain 
looking  tablet  of  inferior  workmanship  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  informed  us  of  the  names  and  ages 
of  those  who  slept  below. 

The  inscription  ran  as  follows  t 

SACKKD  TO   THC  MUSMT 

of       ^^  • 

MARY  ANN  WALTERSON, 
Who  departed  this  life,  February  6th,  IS—, 
Aged  48  years. 

ALIO,  or 

JOSEPH  HENRY  WALTERSON, 

Son  of  the  abore, 

Who  departed  thU  life,  February  6th,  18—, 

Aged  20  yeart. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  ttfl^rave,  the  old  sexton  clasfved 
hid  hands  behind  him,  Hnocontemplated  the  tublet  with 
a  sorrowful  expression  of  countenance :  he  then  sighed* 
and  shaking  his  head  mournfully,  exclaimed  : 

**  Alas,  sir!  this  mound  conceals  the  remains  of  two 
iv>rannft  whose  Mid  hiatorvl  amtno  well  aoauRinlerl  with  *  I 
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"  I  remember  the  time  when  Mrs.'WalterBon  firrt  ar- 
rived tn  this  village :  it  was  about  seventeen  years  ago  ; 
and  she  took  up  her  residence,  wkh  her  infant  son,  in 
a  small  white  cottace,  situated  upon  a  knoll  close  to  the 
meadows.  The  ael^«ame  cottage  is  standing  there  even 
now ;  but  it  is  sadly  dilapidate.  The  latticed  case- 
ment, over  which  the  honey-snckle  and  sweet-brier 
were  wont  to  twine  their  pliant  arms,  and  shed  a  sweet 
fragrance  around,  is  now  rusted  ,on  its  hinges,  and  its 
broken  panes  are  choked  with  ivy  and  wild  vine.  Its 
neat  i>orch  of  trellis  work,  which  bad  been  erected  by 
the  widow's  son  under  her  immediate  snperintendenee, 
has  fallen  to  decay.  The  garden  is  overgrown  with 
weeds;  and  the  white  painted  |>alings  which  surroonded 
the  cottage,  have  been  pulled  down  and  destroyed  by  our 
village  urchins,  who  have  made  the  garden  a  place  of 
rendezvous  to  carry  on  tlieir  mischievous  frolics;  and 
you  may  frequently  observe  three  or  four  of  those  curiy- 
neaded  little  fellows  swilling  upon  the  garden-gate^  or 
listening  with  apparent  delight  to  the  -creaking  of  its 
hinges. 

"  In  a  comer  of  the  garden,  near  the  rear  of  the  cot* 
tage,  is  a  small  wooden  house,  resembling  an  ark :  it  is 
the  residence  of  *  Cssar,'  once  the  trut$ty  house-dog, 
and  an  especial  favorite  of  Master  Joseph.  Sometimes 
a  group  of  children  ma^  be  observed  examining^  that 
wooden  tenement  at  a  distance,  with  looks  of  suspicion 
mingled  with  fear;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  one 
of  those  chubby  Utile  fellows,  upon  being  uiged  by  his 
companions,  will  advance  a  step  or  two,  and  whtfUe. 
or  chirp,  in  order  to  invite  Cessar  to  come  forth  ;  and 
then  the  poor  animal,  who  rarely  quits  his  cell,  unkas 
it  be  to  visit  the  grave  of  hb  former  mistress  and  young 
master,  will  thrust  forth  hb  grizzly  head,  and  growl  at 
his  tormentors.  Poor  CsBsar !  he  will  never  forget  his 
mistress,  nor  the  kind  master  who  cherished  him.  He 
is  supported  by  the  kind-hearted  neighbors,  and  cannot 
be  induced  to  quit  that  spot,  for  it  was  there  that  the 
widow  and  her  son  used  to  caress  him.  He  has  visited 
the  old  church-yard  regularly  every  day  since  he  lost 
his  mistress,  and  I  believe  he  will  continue  to  do  ss 
until  death  prevents  him.  Upon  the  death  of  the  widow 
and  her  son,  he  took  on  sadly,  and  for  several  days  re- 
fused food ;  and  he  would  start  off  for  this  churchyard, 
and  moan  over  the  grave,  and  burrow  up  the  ground. 
Poor  fellow !  it  went  against  my  kcart  to  drive  him 
from  that  spot ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  do  it.  and  finally 
to  shut  him  out  altogether ;  and  then  the  faithful  ani- 
mal lurked  round  the  (Kalinge,^  whining  for  admittance : 
I  would  fain  have  graiifiea  him,  but,  as  he  destroyed 
the  mound,  I  thought  it  was  best  to  exclude  him.  For 
days,  weeks,  nay  tor  months^  did  he  hover  around  this 
place,  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain 
admittance :  at  length  Iventured  to  gratify  him,  and 
opened  the  gate  for  him  ;  whereupon  he  bounded 
toward  the  grave,  and  whined,  and  moaned,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  oefore.  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  he 
did  not  disturb  the  earth,  and  suffered  him  to  continue 
there  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  daily  visitor.    But  to  return  to  his  mistress. 

**  It  was  a  glowing  afternoon  in  the  month  of  Aognst, 
when  Mrs.  Walterson  first  arrived  with  her  son.  He 
was  a  fine  little  rosy-cheeked  fellow,  and  his  anbnrd 
ringlets  fell  clustering  over  his  shoulders.  I  thought 
Mrs.  Walterson  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  be- 
held. She  was  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  com- 
plexion so  delicate  and  clear,  that  the  small  blue  veins 
in  her  neck,  resembled  those  which  appear  in  the  porest 
white  marble ;  and  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  the 
blush  of  the  rose,  while  her  dark  chesnut  hair,  braided 
upon  her  snowy  forehead,  descended  in  luxuriant  ruut* 
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Gapcain  WalterBOQ  and  his  wife  solicited  forgiveneflB 
from  her  incenaed  parents :  their  letters  were  returned ; 
and  once  the  affectionate  wife,  but  erring  daughter, 
ventured  beneath  her  father's  roof,  to  crave  nis  blessing 
and  forgiveness:  she  had. been  spamed  at,  and  driven 
from  her  father's  presence  with  loud  imprecations ;  and 
the  servants  at  the  hall  were  commanded,  upon  pain  of 
instant  dismissal,  never  to  admit  her  or  the  captain  be- 
neath that  roof  again. 

"Having  thns forfeited  all  hope  of  being  reinstated 
in  the  afiections  of  her  parents,  Mrs.  Walterson  passed 
her  days  of  solitude  in  the  white  cottage  which  her 
hueband  had  chosen  for  her  residence. 

"Captain  Walterson  was  absent  from  home  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  during  whicli  time,  Mn*.  Wal- 
terson, to  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  .solitary  life,  and 
beguile  her  tedious  hours,  undertook  liie  ii^iruciionof 
Master  Joseph :  and  it  was  a  delightriiE  thmg  to  behold 
the  young  mother  bendins  over  tier  infaui  aotu  while 
her  dark  ringlets  shadowed  that  chenb  Tficp  u plumed 
toward  her  own;  and  theglance  of  iDtelliifeiiLi  from 
the  expressive  eyes  of  that  child,  as  he  received  in- 
stmction  from  her  lips,  or  when  hstening  to  her  gentle 
admonitions,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 

*'If  MiB.  Walterson  possessed  any  one  failinjs— and 
Bone  are  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  humanity — it  was  a 
tincture  of  pride,  approaching  to  a  seeming  haughtiness. 
Probably  the  secluded  life  sne  led,  or  the  remembrance 
of  the  slights  she  had  received  from  her  family,  might 
have  wrought  some  change  upon  her  sensitive  mind. 
God  forgive  me,  if  I  wrong  the  poor  widow!  but  I  have 
often  imagined,  that  had  she  been  more  familiar  with 
ber  humble  neighbors  in  her  prosperity,  nay,  even  in 
her  poverty,  many  hours  of  wretchedness  would  have 
been  spared  her ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  misery 
and  distress  that  fell  heavily  upon  her  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  still  retained  her  wonted  pride,  so 
that  her  neighbors,  who  were  really  anxiotis  to  relieve 
her  wants,  were  fearful  of  meeting  with  a  repulse. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  Captain  Walterson  was 
absent  from  home  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year;  and 
when  he  returned  from  sea,  his  wife  appeared  an  altered 
creature,  for  she  was  then  all  life  and  gaiety ;  and  I 
have  seen  her  leaning  upon  his  arm  while  walkmg  round 
the  neat  little  garden  attached  to  the  cottage,  and 
nailing  upon  him  with  looks  of  affection.  Ana  oft  did 
it  gladden  my  heart  to  behold  the  captain  fondliojS  his 
Kttfe  son,  or  contributing  to  his  amusement,  by  joming 
him  in  his  youthful  sports.  Ah,  sir !  if  there  ever  was 
an  afiectionate  husband,  and  a  doting  father.  Captain 
WaJtereon  was  that  man. 

"  I  shall  now  pass  over  the  events  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  in  order  to  narrate  a  sad  domestic  af- 
fliclion  that  befel  Mrs.  Walterson.  Intelligence  arrived 
— and,  alas !  it  was  but  too  well  confirmed— that  Capt. 
WaUerson's  vessel  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  that  every 
aoul  on  i>oard  had  perished.  It  was  truly  grievous  to 
behold  poor  Mrs.  Walterson  when  she  received  the 
dreadful  tidings.  Rumors  had  made  the  sad  event 
known  in  the  village,  and  many  a  pitying  glance  was 
directed  toward  the  cottage. 

**  1  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the  cot- 
tage, where  I  used  to  trim  the  garden,  and  keep  the 
feoces' in  order,  and  was  frequently  invited  by  the  old 
house-keeper  to  enter  and  partake  refreshment.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  same  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Waltenon  had 
received  the  dreadful  intelligence,  I  was  partaking  of 
my  usual  refreshment,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing her,  and  neyer— no  never— shall  I  forget  her  as  she 
then  appeared. 

"  She  wa«  seated  in  the  parlor :  the  letter  containing 
the  afflicting  intelligence  had  fallen  from  her  hand :  her 
eyes  were  imraised  to  heaven ;  but  not  a  tear  flowed  to 
relieve  the  deep  anguish  that  assailed  her  heart.    Her 


black,  piercing,  and  brilliant.  His  fine  black  and  glossy 
hair  hung  in  noglets  upon  his  shoulders ,  his  limbs  were 
Grm,  and  well  set,  and  gave  evident  tokens  of  a  superior 
strength  to  be  developed  in  riper  years. 

*'  It  was  many  weeks  before  Mrs.  Walterson  recover- 
ed the  shock  inflicted  upon  her  sensitive  nature,  by  the  . 
disastrous  occurrence  already  mentioned ;  ana,  when 
she  appeared  abroad,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son, 
it  was  difficult  to  recognize  her  for  the  same  person. 
The  bloom  of  health  had  deserted  her  cheek— her  eyes 
were  sunken,  and  her  lips  bloodless,  and  traces  of  care 
and  anxiety  became  more  visible  upon  her  countenance 
every  day  I  beheld  her. 

*'  It  happened^  unfortunately,  that  Captain  Wallerson's 
vessel  was  not  insured ;  and  as  he  had  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  capital  to  the  purchasing  of  a  valuable 
freight,  but  little,  remained  for  the  support  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
terson and  Master  Joseph,  who  had  never  been  put  to 
any  trade  or  profession.  However,  by  a  prudent  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  arising  from  the  disposal  of 
her  stock  of  jewelry,  Mrs.  Walterson  was  enabled  to 
invest  a  sum  m  the  funds,  the  interest  of  which,  tended 
to  support  her  and  her  son,  so  that  tbey  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  thoee  miseries  attending  absolute  pov- 
erty; and,  as  Captain  Walterson  had  purchase  the 
white  cottajKe,  they  were  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
fortable residence. 

**  I  have  already  stated,  that  Master  Joseph  was  the 
idol  of  his  parents ;  but,  ^|as !  in  their  fondness,  they 
neglected  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind  those  precepts 
of  morality,  which  are  so  essential  for  our  ultimate  hap- 

EinesB  through  life.  By  their  excessive  indulgence  he 
lad  been  taught  to  imagine  that  he  could  do  no  wrong ; 
and  as  his  education  had  been  neglected,  his  mind  was 
not  prepared^to  resist  the  false  impressions  of  those  al- 
lurements with  whujh  vice  so  often  entangles  her  vic- 
tims^ and  although  his  behaviour  for  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding his  father's  death,  was  all  that  his  fond  mother 
could  wish,  and  such  as  to  merit  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  village,  yet,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  percepti- 
ble  change  was  observable  in  his  conduct,  which  caused 
the  widow  to  experience  some  uneasiness.  At  first  she 
attributed  his  irregularities  to  that  eccentricity  which  so 
often  accompanies  youth ;  but,  as  his  misconduct  daily 
became  more  apparent,  she  began  to  have  some  mis- 
givings as  to  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  regreted,  alas ! 
when  too  late,  that  her  excessive  fondness  had  been  in- 
strumental in  causing  him  to  swerve  from  the  paths  of 
duty,  and  of  virtue. 

<^His  disposition,  which  hitherto  had  been  character- 
ized as  gende  and  loving  in  the  extreme,  was  now  mo- 
rose and  sullen.  He  would  return  from  his  daily  ram- 
bles with  a  flushed  brow,  and  a  frowning  aspect,  and 
sit  for  hours  in  a  thouglitful  mood.  In  vain  did  his 
fond  mother  endeavor  to  elicit  from  him  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  his  behaviour.  To  her  inquiries  he  re- 
mained stubborn  and  silent :  nay,  he  often  exhibited  a  de- 
gree of  petuUmce,  ^proacning  to  anger;  yet,  her  tears 
and  gentle  admonitions  sometimes  prevailed,  and  he 
would  throw  himself  upon  her  bosom,  and  weep;  but  to  all 
jier  remonstrances  and  entreaties  appertaining  to  the  per- 
'ceptible  change  in  his  behaviour  he  preserved  an  obsti- 
nate taciturnity,  and  while  the  fond  mother's  heart  was 
torn  with  anguish,  that  of  the  erring  son  was  daily  becom- 
ing hardened  and  insensible  to  all  thoee  humane  feelings 
which  are  impkinted  in  our  bosoms  by  the  hands  of  virtue. 
''I  have  previously  stated^bit  Mrs  Walterson  was 
thought  to  possess  a  prouc^Hposition ;  it  might  noi 
have  been  so ;  at  any  rate  sl^aid  not  seek  the  advice 
and  friendship  of  our  village  dames — on  the  contrary, 
she  seemed  inclined  to  shun  them.  Now,  I  do  believe, 
that  had  she  imparted  the  cause  of  her  grief  to  them, 
they  would  have  afforded  her  much  consolation,  ana 
proper  cpunsel  to  reclaim  her  son ;  but  those  who  really 
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for  he  would  frequently  abeent  himself  from  home  two 
or  three  nightB  in  the  week,  and  she  knew  not  where  to 
seek  him.  Many,  aye,  many  a  nighty  have  I  beheld 
that  poor  widow  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage, 
watching  the  return  of  her  son  ;  and  every  disUnt  foot- 
step would  cause  her  to  start,  and  look  eagerly  forward 
for  his  approach.  Ollen  have  I  heard  her  sob,  and 
moan,  in  that  gloom  and  solitude,  until  I  thought  her 
h'Jart  would  break.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  her,  by  the 
faint  light  of  a  candle,  traversing  her  chamber,  and 
weeping  sadly.  Alas,  poor  widow*,  callous  indeed  must 
that  heart  have  been  that  did  not  throb  with  pity  for 
misery  like  ihine.  ... 

"I  will  relate  an  t>ccurrencL"T  witnessed;  it  may  tend 
to  impress  you  wilh  sympaihy  for  the  euflV- rings  of  a 
mother  so  diivotedly  (trideb^d  to  an  unworiby  son.  It 
was  on  a  g  too  my  and  chilly  ni^lit  id  Ih*;  monih  of  No- 
vember, lliiit  ihe  widtiw  had  stiitioned  herhelt  as  usual 
at  the  gate,  to  watch  for  the  n nival  oi  h*^  r  won.  The 
dark  and  heavy  rtiaseca  of  clouds  were  dih'ni  swiftly 
onwards  by  a  marp  north  wind,  thai  ho^lt;"d  und  whis- 
tled through  the  crackiing  branches  of  the  withered 
trees,  whilfct  the  sjiititing  rain,  mvjted  with  tin-  hail,  de- 
scended with  great  uuiitriuoaiiv.  The  widflw  was  muf- 
fled up  in  a  siUEiwUiid  btmnft  Jooking  aniio^j^ly  toward 
the  high  ro^d  iVtiIm?  tirrivttl  of  her  son.  I'nmindful 
of  the  cutting  ruin,  und  Amrp  chilling  wind,  there  she 
Btood  amid  ibe  rudtr  ek intents  by  which  shf-  was  as- 
sailed. It  vfaa  indeed  a  piule»?  nlsht !  I  heurd  the  old 
gates  slam  to  and  fro  by  ihe  violence  of  the  \vind,  and 
creak  dismally  urton  their  hitigei;  aad  the  foptaiing  tor- 
rent of  the  swciUon  brook  hashed  to  I'ury,  rush  madly 
onward  ;  yet  there  she  rciiiu.i.-^J,  lw4^kij-o  c^aestly  to- 
ward the  road  by  which  her  sen  usually  returned  home. 
The  faithful  Cffisar  stood  by  bis  mbtress.  eyeing  her 
wistfully,  and  bounding  forward  when  a  footstep  was 
heaid,  but  when  he  discovered  it  did  not  proceed  from 
Master  Joseph,  he  relumed  to  his  mistress,  and  whined 
piteously. 

**  Long  did  the  anxious  widow  continue  upon  that 
spot,  drenched  with  the  rain,  and  chilled  by  the  northern 
blast :  she  heeded  them  not.  What  were  the  assaults  of 
tempetous  storm  compared  to  the  anguish  that  lacerat- 
ed ner  bosom  for  the  prolonged  absence  of  a  beloved 
soni  At  length  a  footstep  was  heard,  and  Cssar 
bounded  forward— his  bark  of  recognition  and  joy  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  his  young  master.  Nearer,  and 
nearer  came  tne  footsteps,  and  Master  Jo^phwas  at 
length  discerned  through  the  gloom,  approaching  with 
an  unsteady  gait.  The  widow  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
rushed  forward  to  embrace  her  son.  Oh  God !  never 
shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  followed,  and  would  that  I 
had  never  witnessed  it,  the  remembrance,  even  now 
causes  me  to  shudder ;  for,  when  the  widow  approached 
with  outstretched  arms  to  embrace  that  son  who  had 
caused  her  to  experience  so  inany  hours  of  anguish— 
he  muttered  a  horrid  imprecation,  throwing  her  rudely 
from  him,  and  with  such  torce^  that  Ae  was  dashed  to  the 
ground-in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  ran  to  her  assistance 
— for  I  had  beheld  this  transaction  from  the  window  of 
my  cottage— and  arriving  at  the  spot  where  she  had 
fallen,  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  bore  her  to  her  resi- 
dence, into  which  her  cruel  son  had  already  entered. 
I  placed  her  gently  on  a  chair,  when  she  soon  recovered, 
and  beholding  her  son — who  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair, 
gaxing  upon  her  with  a  QQpntenance  expressive  of  stupor 
and  astonishment,  for  fa^kas  evidently  inebriated— she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  ^Be  the  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes,  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  Vwph!  it  was  cruel  of  you  to 
treat  me  with  such  harshness.  If  you  but  knew  how 
miserable  I  have  been  during  yonr  absence,  and  the 
anxiety  I  have  felt  for  your  safety,  you  would  pity  me, 
indeed  yon  would— but  thank  heaven,  you  have  re- 
turned, and  I  am  happy  !*•  ,.  j  r    l  u-  , 

**  Her  son  made  no  reply,  but  stretched  forth  hts  legs, 
thrust  his  hands  into  bis  pockets,  and  regarded  the 
widow  and  myself  with  a  vacant  stare.  Good  God ! 
what  an  alteration  had  a  few  weeks  of  intemperance 
wrought  upon  him!  His  hair  that  was  wont  to  curl 
luxunantly.  hung  dishevelled  and  matted :  his  eyes  had 
lost  their  brilliancy :  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  sunken, 
and  his  lioR  black  and  parched  from  the  effect  of  habi- 
tual intoxication.  His  dress  was  disordered,  and  be- 
spattered with  mire,  and,  in  fact,  his  appearance  was 
calculated  to  raise  emotions  of  loathing  and  disgust  in 
the  bosom  of  the  beholder.  Ah,  sir!  it  seems  but 
yesterday,  that  I  beheld  the  widow  inhtr  iaded  motim- 


ing  dress ;  her  dark  glossy  hair  parted  into  plain  bands 
on  each  side  of  her  white  forehead,  wh'de  she  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  whose  eyes  beamed  with  af- 


fection, and  whose  deportment,  as  he  walked  up  yon 
shaded  avenue,  bespoke  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart, 
in  being  thus  chosen  the  protector  of  bis  fond  mother 
in  her  declining  years.    And  many  were  the  blessings 


jr-^'^r — f  i^^inri  that  son,  aa  he  entered  the  church  on 
tti'^  ^^ibtiuth  (J IV,  supporting  his  mother,  and  bearing  a 
emftJl  cla^  bihle  in  his  hands.  The  village  dames 
eniiledt  and  nc^dijed  to  each  other  with  looks  of  admira- 
tian  upoD  behokling  them  walk  up  the  aisle :  and  the  old 
squire  of  the  mi) nor  would  often  greet  them  with  a 
fritpndli^  n^lutanon  and  point  them  out  to  his  lady,  as 
they  aiivartc^d,  a^  though  he  experienced  a  huge  grati- 
fic^jtion  QA  vitiiw'iug  the  calm  and  happy  countenance  of 
the  mother,  and  commendable  bearing  of  the  son;  litde 
did  1  then  irn^Kiri^  that  he  would  become  so  disobedient 
and  wayward  a  yyuth— but  let  me  proceed  with  my  sad 
narrative ;  and  it  will  soon  be  concluded. 

"A  discovery  was  made  that  Master  Jose^  bad 
joined  a  set  of  dissolute  companions,  who  bad  oy  the 
most  artful  stratagems  lured  him  to  their  toils,  and  by 
degrees  had  induced  him  to  assist  them  in  their  evd 

E radices.  From  the  vices  of  gambling  and  inebriety, 
e  had  been  led  to  commit  the  crime  of  theft,  for.  at  the 
instigations  of  his  wicked  companions,  be  had  broken 
open  a  bureau  belonging  to  his  mother,  and  stolen  from 
thence  a  sum  of  money,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
plate,  and  some  few  jewels,  with  which  he  had  ab- 
sconded ;  nor  could  the  poor  widow  gain  anv  intelli- 
gence  of  him,  until  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  adventure, 
y  which  he  met  with  an  untimely  end.  It  happened 
in  the  following  manner : 

*'  nioee  dissolute  companions  which  Master  Joeeph 
had  joined,  were  known  as  a  most  desperate  gang  of 
ruffians.  Orchards  and  hen-roosts  had  been  robbed 
with  impunity,  for  these  depredators  were  eaid  to  be 
so  strong  in  numbers,  and  so  determined,  that  the  villa- 
gers were  afraid  to  attack  them  i  so,  that  while  rewards 
were  offered  for  their  apprehension,  they  committed  the 
most  flagrant  and  daring  acts  of  robbeiy  unmolested ; 
and,  perceiving  that  no  person  dared  venture  to  attack 
them  while  pursuing  their  lawless  deeds,  they  had 
become  bold,  and  had  now  concerted  a  plan  to  rob  the 
manor  house  at  the  .earliest  and  most  favorable  opportu- 
nity that  should  ofler,  in  order  fo  obtain  the  rich  service 
of  plate  and  jewels  which  it  was  said  to  contain.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  en* 
guiries  were  made  by  certain  members  of  the  gang,  and 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  Squire  had  gone  to  his  town 
residence,  in  order  to  spend  the  winter  there,  and  had 
left  the  manor  house  to  the  care  of  his  faithful  oki 
steward,  who,  with  his  wife.  son.  and  servant  eirl,  were 
the  only  persons  that  inhabited  it.  This  information 
inspired  the  desperadoes  wiih  great  joy,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  eflect  their  object  without  loss  of  dme. 

**  It  was  a  dark  gusty  night,  in  the  month  of  Febmaiy. 
that  the  burglars  set  out  upon  their  expedition;  ana 
Master  Joseph — who  had  been  elected  a  sort  of  chief,  or 
captain  over  this  deq)erate  gang— undertook  to  conduct 
the  enterprize. 

"  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  manor  house,  and  a  trusty  spy 
was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  who  soon  returned',  and 
reported  that  everything  was  favorable  for  their  plan  of 
attack ;  thereupon  the  gang  forced  the  gate,  and  Moving 
on  noiselessly  and  upon  tiptoe,  concealed  by  the  thick 
gloom  which  shrouded  the  earth,  they  proceeded  along 
the  path  that  led  to  the  principal  entrance ;  and  when 
they  arrived  there.  Master  Joeeph  beckoned  to  one  of 
his  companions,  who  carried  implements  for  bonse- 
breakin^,  and  taking  from  him  a  centre-bit,  screw-drivei 
and  a  picklock,  he  commenced  operations  upon  the 
shutter,  while  his  companions  prepared  their  weapons  of 
defence,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Master  Joseph  having 
cut  a  hole  in  the  shutter  large  enough  for  him  to  thmst 
his  arm  into,  retired  to  procure  the  dark  lantern  held  by 
one  of  his  companions,  in  order  to  direct  where  to  fina 
the  bolt ;  and  as  he  advanced  for  that  purpose,  a  window 
of  the  upper  story  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a 
blunderbuss  discharged  upon  the  burglars— for  the  old 
steward  had  received  information  of  their  intentions, 
and  was  nrepared  accordingly.  Upon  the  discharge  of 
the  blunderbuss,  a  cry  of  agony  was  heard,  followed  by 
the  oaths  and  execrations  of  the  burglars,  who  retreated 
precipitately,  for  numeroos  lights  appeared  at  a  digtmnce. 


THE  YANKEE  BALL. 


tbe  bearers  of  which  were  hurrying  toward  the  scene  of 
action.  A  great  number  of  vilfagers  soon  arrived  upon 
the  spot,  and  upon  directing  their  steps  to  the  manor 
house,  tney  discovered  a  man  laying  (troetrate  upon  his 
face  near  the  window.  They  turned  him  upon  his  back, 
and  by  the  red  glare  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  lan- 
terns, discovered  Master  Joseph,  pierced  near  the  heart 
by  a  Dullet.  ftife  was  not  yet  extinct,  for,  upon  raising 
bim  in  their  arms,  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice— *  I  am 
guilty— my  mother— oh  God  protect  her  !*  and  so  ex- 
pired. 

"Nerer  rfiall  I  forget  the  day."  continued  the  old 
sexton,  brushing  away  a  tear,  •*  when  the  lifeless  body  of 
that  unfortunate  boy  was  brought  to  the  dwelhng  of  the 
poor  widow,  nor  the  shriek  of  anguish  that  burst  from 
her  bosom  when  she  beheW  his  pallid  corse ;  for  not- 
withstanding his  vices,  and  the  cruel  treatment  she  had 
received  from  him,  he  was  still  dear  to  her  heart.  Poor 
heart-broken  widow  !  now  she  was  indeed  desolate,  for 
while  he  lived,  she  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
reclaimed  to  virtue  and  honor,  and  become  the  solace 
of  her  old  age  ;  but  now  that  he  was  dead,  what  charms 
had  life  for  her  t  Her  agony  became  insupportable. 
She  clang  to  the  body,  and  kissed  its  cold  lips ;  then 
nuEcd  upon  its  rigid  features,  while  she  smoothed  the 
hair  from  the  pale,  cold  forehead,  bedewing  it  with  her 
scalding  tears.  Sne  spoke  to  it  with  the  most  endearing 
expressions,  and  pressed  her  \vp6  to  its  mouth,  as  though 
her  warm  breath  might  recall  it  to  life. 

•"  We  endeavored  to  force  her  from^  the  body,  but 
oar  efforts  were  vain,  for  she  clung  to  it  with  a  power 
of  grasp  that  defied  our  exertions,  and  cont'mued  to 
weep  over  it  for  some  hours,  refusing  the  consolation 
we  offered.  At  length  she  became  exhausted,  and  fell 
'  upon  the  body  of  her  son  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Af- 
ter she  had  remained  in  that  apparent  situation  for  a 
few  moments,  we  ventured  to  remove  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  her  from  the  apartment;  but  alas! 
we  found  her  dead.  A  small  stream  of  black  gore  is- 
sued from  her  mouth,  dappling  the  bosom  of  her  son. 
She  had  died  of  a  broken  heart"— Here  the  old  sexton's 
voice  became  inaudible ;  the  remaining  words  he  en- 
deavored to  utter  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  turned 
away  his  head  and  wept. 

And  shall  I  be  accused  of  weakness,  when  I  confess 
that  my  eyes  became  dim  with  the  te^rs  of  sympathy  1 

"  She  was  buried,"  resumed  the  old  sexton,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  *'  on  the  following  day,  be- 
neath that  mound  ;  and  her  son  was  consigned  to  the 
same  grave.  Yon  tablet  was  erected  by  the  good  squire 
of  the  manor,  who,  with  his  dame,  often  pays  a  visit 
to  that  spot  of  earth,  to  drop  a  tear  of  sorrow  to  the 
poor  widow's  memory."  . 

The  old  sexton  having  concluded  his  narrative,  I 
arose,  and  pressing  his  hand  with  silent  emotion,  took 
my  departure  from  the  village  churchyard ;  and  I  in- 
tfend  to  visit  it  frequently,  in  order  that  I  may  gaze  in 
silence  and  solitude  upon  The  Widow's  Grays. 


PRAT  FOR  ME. 

BT  MIIXBTOTK,  OH  UIS  DBATH-BBD  AT  KBUILLT. 

Silent,  remote,  this  hamlet  f  eemi ; 

How  hashed  the  breeze !  the  eve  how  calm  I 
Light  through  my  dying  chamber  beams. 

But  hope  comes  not,  nor  healing  balm. 
Kind  Tillaaers  !  Ood  bless  your  shed ! 

Hark  I  ^us  the  prayer— the  evening  beZI ', 
Oh,  stay !  and  near  my  dying  bed, 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  teU ! 

What  leaves  shall  strew  the  waterfiiU, 

In  the  sad  close  of  autamn  drear, 
Bay.  **The  sick  youth  is  freed  from  all 

Tlie  pangs  of  wo  he  sufi'ered  here.** 
80  may  ye  speak  of  him  that's  gone ; 

But  when  your  belfry  tolls  my  knell. 
Fray  for  the  soul  of  that  lost  one — 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  tell ! 

Oh !  pity  Aer,  in  sable  robe, 

Who  to  mj  grassy  grave  will  come ; 
Kor  seek  a  hidden  wound  to  probe — 

She  was  my  love  '.i— point  out  my  tomb ; 
Tell  her  my  life  should  have  been  hers— 

Twas  but  a  day !— God's  wiU !— His  well : 
Bat  weep  with  her  kind  villagers ! 

Maiden,  for  me  yoar  rosary  tell  I 


THE   YANKEE   BALL. 

A  TAI.B  OF  THX  AMERICAN  SXVOLVTIOll. 

HoLBiES'  Hois  is  a  harbor  well  known  to  all  naviga- 
tors of  the  coast  of  New  England.  During  the  year 
1781,  while  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  American  patri- 
ots were  alternating,  a  half  dozen  British  frigate»were 
lying  snug  in  the  Holmes*  Hole  harbor.  Time  bung 
heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  officers  on  board  these  ves- 
sels, and  the;y  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  breaking  m  upon  its  tedium. 

The  project  of  a  ball  on  shore  was  got  up,  and  the 
hearts  of  ihe  British  officers  bounded  memlv  at  the 
prospect  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  ihem.  The  Yan- 
kee girls,  although  not  remarkably  disposed  to  smile 
on  a  British  unitorm^  were  nevertheless  not  averse  to 
indulging  in  a  little  flirtation  with  those  who  wore  the 
red  coats.  Ladies  wore  the  bump  of  flirtation  on  their 
heads  the  world  over,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  girls  m  the  neighborhood  of  Holmes* 
Hole  were  wilUng  to  have  a  few  hours  of  gratification 
at  the  'expense  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  To 
bring  the  Oon  hearts  of  these  officers  to  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, was  an  object  not  to  he  resisted;  and  accord- 
ingly these  damsels  arrayed  themselves  in  their  bright 
smiles,  and  repaired  to  the  festive  hall  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed.! ^ 

Brilliantly  shone  everything  on  that  evening.  The 
officers  were  there  forgetful  of  the  errand  of  butchery 
on  which  thej  were  come  to  the  country,  and  intent 
only  on  winning  honeyed  looks  and  love- lit  f  miles 
from  the  breathing  forms  around  them.  The  dance 
went  on ;  and,  as  fair  and  sylph-like  forms  wreathed 
through  the  mazes,  the  proud  britons  forgot  their  sweet- 
hearts at  home,  and  yielded  up  their  devotions  to  the 
fair  strangers  before  them.  Swiftly  flew  the  winged 
hours  away,  and  the  solemn  chime  of  midnight  swelled 
on  the  air  before  the  sounds  of  music  ceased,  and  the 
parties  separated,  with  the  promise  of  many  such  meet- 
mgs  in  future. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  ships  that  night,  and 
the  gallant  officers,  after  discoursing  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  beauties  by  whom  they  had  been  en- 
tranced, drank  a  toast  to  woman's  smile,  and  prepared 
to  retire  for  the  night.  Pleasant  dreams  charmed  their 
slumbers— fairy  forms  flitted  around  their  pillows— away 
their  spirits  bounded  over  the  wide  expanse  of  watera 
between  them  and  iheir  distant  homes,  and  there  revel- 
ed in  half-awakened  scenes  of  former  bliss— and  sleep 
to  them  was  a  repose  and  a  blessing.  No  thoq^ht,  no 
suspicion  had  they  of  coming  evil ;  but,  busy  with  the 
past,  all  forgetful  were  they  of  the  power  of  the  future 
to  bring  a  saddening  change  over  their  hearts,  and  they 
slept  away  with  the  smiles  of  tranquillity  playing  upoa 
their  sealed  features. 

But  all  were  not  asleep  that  night.  There  were  others, 
counting  on  future  gains  and  glories,  whose  wakeful  en- 
terprize  banished  smmber  from  their  eye-lids,  and  filled 
their  hearts  with  those  high  sensations  which  deeds  of 
chivalrous  daring  always  foster.  To  these  it  is  now 
our  duty  to  turn. 

The  vineyard  Sound  is  about  five  miles  over.  While 
the  dance  was  in  progress  on  the  one  shore,  preparations 
of  another  kind  were  in  progress  on  the  opposite  one. 
The  tidings  of  the  ball  were  spread  throughout  the  vi- 
cinity, and  eighteen  brave  fellows  agreed  to  make  that 
night  replete  with  gloomy  a^ell  as  brilliant  recollec- 
tions to  the  British  officers.  V 

The  moon  was  in  her  las^usTter,  and  as  she  sonk 
below  the  horizon,  and  her  girdling  liaht  vanished  from 
the  heavens,  a  company  of  resolute  fellows  descended 
the  bank  ana  made  to  the  water's  edge.  A  couple  of 
boats  were  soon  unmoored  and  launched  on  the  un- 
steady element,  filled  with  as  gallant  crews  as  ever 
started  on  an  eventful  enterprise.  Every  spirit  swelled 
high  as  they  cleared  the  foam  of  the  breakers  and  the 
crafts  beneath  them  rode  gracefully  over  the  gentlb 
billows. 

*'  Now  my  hearties,**  said  a  voice  from  the  bows  of 
the  large  boat,  **  the  first  thing  that  I  have  to  ask  of 
you  is,  that  you  obey  orders. 
**  Aye,  aye,  captain,"  responded  the  others. 
"  Tnen  boys,  draw  your  pistols,  and  prepare  for  % 
shot."  ,      . 

Every  fellow  that  owned  a  pistol— that  is,  a  canteenr 
or  flask— drew  it  forth  and  uncorked  it. 
**  AU  bands  ready !     Then,  my  hearties,  tm^  th» 


TO  BEAUTY.— TO  A  8TAH. 


toast.  Success  to  the  ViBsyardexs,  and  a  bad  night's  rest 
to  the  red  coats  !*' 

The  toast  was  duly  honored,  and  erery  fellow  took 
down  his  canteen  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

'*  Now,  this  is  my  first  order  t  no  word  is  to  be  spoken 
loader  than  a  whisper,  between  this  and  the  other 
shore.  The  success  you  have  just  drank  to  depends  on 
silence*'* 

'*  Aye,  aye,**  muttered  all  hands. 

The  oars  were  mufBed  to  prevent  a  splash  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  onward  the  boats  went  silently.  Their  heads 
were  pointed  directly  towards  the  tavern  where  the  ball 
had  been,  and  each  fellow  mused  on  the  scenes  which 
would  transpire  on  their  arrival. 

"  I  '11  be  shot  if  I  call  keep  still,  Joe,"  said  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  Sam  Dareall  to  his  next  neighbor,  in  a 
whisuer,  "I  can't  help  thinking  that  that  chiefest  of 
witches,  Sally  Renham.  is  at  that  party." 

«•  Well,  what  harm  if  she  isl" 

"None,  that  I  know  of,"  returned  Sam,  "only  I 
don't  like  the  thought  of  that  fair- hand  being  touched 
by  an  arm  that  wears  a  red  coal." 

"  The  girl,  Sam,  is  a  fair  one,  and  she  is  as  true  as 

,  she  is  fair.    Her  heart  never  habored  love  for  a  tory. 

You  see,  it  runs  in  all  female  flesh  to  like  to  win  a 

heart,  if  it  be  but  to  see  with  what  kind  of  grace  its 

owner  will  yield  it  up." 

"  Truer  words  were  never  spoken,  Joe;  bnt  why  the 
devil  a  girl  when  she's  ^ot  one  heart  safe,  can^t  be 
satisfied  with  it,  is  somethmg  that  I  don't  undentand." 

"  I  guess  there's  more  than  that  in  female  human  na- 
ture that  you  don't  understand,  Sam.  Woman  has  a 
great  many  kinds  that  are  perfect  mysteries  to  me.  But 
as  to  being  uneasv  about  Miss  Renhara's  hand^  it  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Her  eye  can  bliuk  kindly  on  his  ma- 
jesty's epaulettes,  but  it  dwells  Sam,  on  the  plain 
liggiog  of  a  lad  that  we  both  know  pretty  well." 
"who's  that!" 

.  "Why,  youiaelf,  Sam.  Heavens!  what  blind  fools 
love  makes  of  you  fellows.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
capture  the  biggest  officer  in  thegan^  to-night,  and  that 
act,  I  tell  you.  won't  fail  to  take  captive  the  fancy  of  the 


"VJiveus  youruaau,  joe.aaa  i  ]. 
the  takmg  of  the  proudest  officer  at  Daggett^s  to-night, 
will  please  SaUy,  she  shall  be  pleased,    i  '11  swear  the 


lady.    She's  fond  of  doing  like  things  herself." 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  Joe.  and  I  promise  you  tbaflf 
the  taking  of  the  proudep*  '»'«'»«»»•  •♦  no«»««»»ni  #/«.n:»Kt 
will  please  SaUy,  she  sk 
prisoner  shall  be  mine." 

"  Luck  to  you,  Sam;"  and  thus  their  coUoquv  ended. 

It  was  full  two  o'clock  as  our  party  hauled  tneir  keels 
on  the  strand.  A  few  whispers  passed  round,  and  then 
they  mounted  the  bank,  and  struck  directly  for  "  Old 
Daggetts*."  As  thev  drew  nigh,  they  separated,  and  in 
a  minute,  a  complete  line  was  drawn  around  the 
house,  to  prevent  escape,  if  aov  should  be  attempted. 

A  part  of  the  force  returned  to  the  house,  and  soon 
presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
their  destined  victims  lay,  dreaming  of  any  thing  rather 
than  a  capture.  The  door  turned  out  on  its  hinges,  and 
the  loud  voice  of  the  leader  of  the  invaders,  command- 
ed the  sleepers  to  surrender.  The  room  was  soon  a 
scene  of  confusion.  The  Britons  were  at  first  disposed 
to  noake  resistance,  but  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  and 
knowing  that  their  good  treatment  depended  on  their 
submissiveuess.  they  surrendered  with  as  much  grace 
as  was  desirable. ,  Out  of  their  beds  thev  were  forced, 
ten  as^eepy  looking  fellows  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
One  of  them,  corpulent,  j|d  faced  and  larger  than  his 
companions,  erurabled  aiA  rose,  but  a  hand  was  placed 
on  his  shoulder,  with  an  Wder  to  be  as  still  and  as  brisk 
as  poflsible,  and  he  submitted. 

"  I've  got  him,  Joe,"  said  our  lover  Sam,  to  his  friend, 
who  assisting  a  reluctant  leg  to  force  itself  through  a 
pair  of  inexpressibles. 

"  Well  hang  on  to  him." 

"Aye,  that!  will,  like  death  to  a  grim  beggar."  Then,' 
taming  to  his  prisoner,  he  added  Gome,  my  dear  sir, 
I  don't  want  to  be  officious,  but  let  me  assist  you  in  ad- 
justing your  wardrobe.  While  ^ou  are  gartering  that 
stocking,  I'll  garter  your  neck  with  this  cravai." 

"  Take  that,  d n  you,  for  your  impudence,  said  the 

officer,  at  the  same  time  levelling  a  blow  with  his 
clenched  fiat,  which  Sam  parred. 

"Tenderly,  tenderly,  my  dear  fellow," said  Sam;  but 
if  yoa  want  the  ose  of  your  peepers  by  the  time  day- 
light comes,  you  will  be  sparing  of  your  fists." 

"  Who  and  what  are  you,"  aaked  the  officer,  looking 
gnunly  ap  in  Sam's  faoe. 


"My  name  is  Sam  Dareall,  at  your  service,  which 
being^  interpreted,  means  Sam  Daredevil;  and  I  will 

Eromise  you  a  tooch  of  my  nature  and  friendship,  too, 
efore  we  separate." 

**  You  are  a  devilish  obliging  fellow." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir :  it  runs  mto  the  Dareall  family  to  be 
obliging.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  injputting  on  your 
coat :  for  I  shall  be  under  the  disaneeaolre  neceseity  of 
marching  you  off  right  away.  What  is  this  silly  thiof 
aood  for,"  said  Sam  at  the  same  time  pulliog  the  e^iaa- 
lettsfrom  the  officer's  shoulder;  "iu  only  fit  for  a 
child's  plaything."    And  he  put  his  foot  on  the  toy. 

The  Britons  face  grew  very  red,  but  he  had  to  keep 
quiet,  as  Sam  assured  him  that,  as  he  was  going  a  loiu; 
joumey.it  would  only  be  an  encumbrance  to  bis  should- 
ers, and  he  had  done  what  he  had  from  the  kindest  in- 
tentions. 

To  the  door  Sam  led  his  prisoner,  and  meeting  his 
friend  Joe  at  it,  desired  him  to  say  if  he  had  not  cap- 
tured the  biggest  game.  Joe  deliberately  glanced  bis 
eye  about  the  officer's  sturdy  dimensions,  and  replied  af- 
fu-matively. 

When  they  had  reached  the  outside  of  the.honse  a 
short  parley  ensued,  in  which  it  was  determined  the 
enemy  should  be  hurried  by  a  forced  march,  oflf  to 
Boston.  One  officer,  who  couM  neither  be  persiiaded 
nor  forced  to  put  on  his  regimentala  np  stain,  and  who 
had  been  brought  down  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
effect  the  chill  air  would  have  upon  him,  swote  he 
would  die  before  he  would  move  a  foot.  One  of  the 
captors  who  had  him  in  tow,  now  applied  a  switch  to 
his  bare  feet,  and  he  moved  them  with  much  briskness, 
to  the  delight  of  the  joyous  Americans,  and  the  evident 
chagrin  of  the  officers.  . 

The  poor  fellow,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  after  being  dragged  a  few  yards,  very  reluc- 
tantly yielded  up  his  re8oli]tions,drew  on  his  pantaloons. 

THe  whole  party  soon  got  under  way^  and  made  good 
haste  to  their  boats  and  over  the  bay  agam.  Many  were 
the  jokes  which  circulated  among  the  merry  fellows^  at 
the  expense  of  their  prisoners,  who  although  in  the  midst 
of  a  superior  force,  could  not  altogether  resibt  the  spirit 
of  insubordination. 

The  prisoners  were  got  safe  into  quarters  by  day- 
light, and,  after  breakfast,  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
an  overiand  journey  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety,  and  were  deposited  for  safe-keeping  under  the 
protection  of  John  Hancock.  They  were  soon  ex- 
changed, and  lived  to  relate  in  their  tar  homes,  to  their 
anxious  friends,  all  the  scenes  which  transpired  be- 
tween the  ball-room  and  Bo6ton>-the  corpnlent  one 
not  forgetttng  to  make  affectionate  mention  of  Sam 
Dareall,  who,  be  it  known,  was  shortly  after  married 
to  Miss  Sally  Renham,  andf  lived  to  tell  to  his  grand- 
children the  story  of  that  night. 


TO  BEAUTY. 
Spirit  of  all  that  !•  divine  en  eartli ! 

Sole  ohaitening  Msenoe  tti  Creatkml  mould  ; 

Wliate'er  'hy  tonn,  where'er  thy  charmi  onibld, 
Or  at  pale  eve,  or  at  the  momiog's  birth, 
Whether  thou*rt  thron'd  in  rich  monarchial  worth. 

Or  in  that  tpiritual  galaxy  of  eld, 

The  forest-n}  mphf  who  danc'd  upon  the  world, 
Or  chat'd  the  fl  ving  itreamt  with  kindred  mirth. 
Thee  do  I  worship  only !— but  when  thou, 

Sublim'd  in  sweet  conception,  art  enthnn'd 
In  the  tair  temple  or  Ions'!  orow, 

The  living  image  of  her  deathlsM  mind— 
Oh  \  ihmk  my  £ftltering  accenii  whisper  how. 

For  my  heart's  peace,  to  thee  I  would  be  blind. 


TO  A  STAR. 
To  thee,  bright  splendor  of  night's  ebon  scene. 

Deep  silent  orisons  are  gladly  pour'd 
From  pious  hearts,  all  lonely  and  serene. 

As  incense  pure  ascending  to  the  Lord. 
At  this  dread  hour,  immert'd  in  reverie  deep, 

Holding  still  commune  with  the  ray  afar. 
A  wilderness  of  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 

Distracts  the  mind,  and  wings  it,  glorious  star ! 
Up  to  the  centre  of  the  universe, 

To  wander  there,  in  space  of  spheres  sublime ; 
Yet  still  think  calinlj  or  the  qniet  hearse, 

What  hour  it  slowly  moves  to  church-beirs  chime  ; 
Though  earth  it  beara  to  earth,  yet,  like  thy  light. 
The  soul  shall  shine  resplendent  o'er  its  uif^U 
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with  the  ffrev  beard.  I  wniVArl  *iinn^  T  p^uM  n#»ver  Have  a  moraent's  peace. 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;     And  how  to  draw  the  pictnfe  of  a  thought. 


THE  SISTERS  OP  THE  SILVER  PALACE. 

A  TALK  FEOM  TH^  ITAUAlT  CHSONICLES. 

I  AM  going  to  tell  you  a  tale  of  two  beaiitiful  maidens 
and  thdr  lovers^  as  true  as  any  other  F\MiaUi  and  as 
lone — blight  ladies  and  noble  gentlemen! — as  your 
patience  will  desire. 

The  chronicles  do  not  declare  in  what  year  of  our 
Lord  it  was  that  the  Count  Giambattista  Jtfaglianoand 
his  daughters  inhaUted  the  noble  Silver  Palace,  which, 
•s  you  Know,  doubtless,  was  the  name  of  the  most 
goodly  Caaa  on  the  Brenta:  Count  Giambattista  was 
a  strainge  man }  ilo  one  spoft^  well  of  hiih.  The  most 
liberal  of  the  fatKers  of  the  niondstery  hard  by,  who 
took  tithe  of  his  domains,  in  roasted  and  boiled,  yea, 
and  in  fish,  also— the  Cardinal,  who  had  dined  with 
him  the  onenest,  made  a  wry  mouth  when  his  name 
was  mentioned.  A  sorcerer  he  was  thought  by  some ; 
by  others  a  plotter;  but  all  agreed  he  was  a  miser, 
and  pitied  hb  two  daughters,  the  Ladf  Alba  and  the 
Lady  Angelica ;  for  a  hard  life,  said  the  gossips,  must 
they  have  had — the  one,  to  squeeze  from  the  old  churl 
the  feathers  she  used  to  adorn  herself  with ;  the  other, 
that  rare  net  for  the  hair,  of  pearls  which  had  hung  up 
for  a  twelvemonth  in  the  market  at  Damascus,  and 
never  found  a  purchaser^  it  was  so  cdstly.  Every  one, 
I  say.  pitied  these  maidens,  and  o^ed  the  same  to  be 
wonderful  for  their  fair  looks,  and  their  var3ring  blan- 
dishments ;  but,  with  dll  that,  lovers  came  l>ut  scanti- 
ly to  the  Silver  Palace,  and  rode  away  as  they  came, 
pretty  speedily ;  whether  out  of  starvation,  or  from  dis- 
appointment in  not  having  found  in  the  fair  ones  all 
that  was  expected  of  sweetness  and  modesty,  is  not 
known  to  me. 

At  length  it  fell  out,  that  between  age  and  the  east  wind, 
the  Count  Magliano  deceased.  He  wcis  tended  care- 
fully by  his  cmldren ;  and  the  Lady  Alda  would  have 
it  that  to  the  last,  his  haMts  of  spare  llvlnff  should  be 
continued.    Also,  dutifully,  the  Lady  Angeuca  refused 


but  they  two  were  with  the  father  at  the  hour  of  his 
decease :  and  I  have  heard,  that  before  the  evening  of 
that  day  ere  his  death  was  knowd  to  the  household, 
they  had  searched  every  nook  and  crevice  of  the  Silver 
Palace,  finding  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  nor  token  of 
the  same,  but  many  scrolls,  in  which  large  sums  of 
money,  owed  by  their  father  were  set  down.  In  short. 
8o  fiur  from  bemg  a  miser,  the  Count  Magliano  had 
owned  nothing  to  Korde,  save  the  name  of  being  d 
pinching  man.    The  Saints  forgive  liim  jl 

"  Sister,"  said  the  Lady  Alda,  "  this  is  a  woful 
chance  I"       ^ 

"A  woful  chance,  indeed,"  replied  the  Lady  Angeli- 
ca, **  and  hopeless,  unless  we  make  our  wits  help  us. 
Let  us  hide  that  our  feither  is  deceased,  at  least  till  we 
are  married." 

"  I  fear  theri,"  ailswered  the  Lady  Alda,  "  that  we 
must  go  to  great  cost  in  embalming.  Wilt  thou  gite 
thy  pearl  net  1" 

«*  Not  till  I  have  caught  in  It  some  better  prize  than 
my  ancient  (Jenrian  Graf  Alberic,  with  the  grey  beard. 
But,  while  we  ar§  talking,  the  news  will  be  abroad." 
So  the  prudent  maidens  Had  the  old  mail  buried  quiet- 
ly, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  they  closed  up  his 
chamber,  and  cave  out  thai  he  Uy  sick,  watched  there 
by  one  old  serving  man.  .  TKere  were  none  to  question 
tnis,  save  their  poor  maid  and  follower,  for  the  large 
retinue  of  the  Silver  Palace  had,  one  by  one  dropped 
away,  some  out  of  discontent,  to  seek  better  service ; 
some,  like  the  count,  of  eighty  years,  scanty  food, 
Q»are  dothing,  and  the  cast  wind; 

Vot.  l~No.  VH. 


Graf  Alberlc,  with  the  grey  beard  !**  said  the  Lady 
Alda  to  herself,  when  she  walked  alone— "  Heaven 
keej)  iis  all  from  uriedufll  matches !"— and  devoutely 
she  crossed  herself-^ "  niy  once  faithful  suitor,  the 
Marquis  Ojedo;  is  half  a  year  older  than  this  German 
bear  t  and  that  aouint  of  his,  how  it  puts  mine  eyes 
wrong  whenever  I  look  at  him.  O  never,  never  I  Bet- 
ter starve  than  mitrry  him.  What  can  the  young  ca- 
valiers be  doing  1" 

A  year  went  ty.  *'  a  Idric  arid  dreary  season  of  pro- 
bation (as  was  observed  Dy  prudent  neighbors,  whoi 
nevertheless,  offered  no  help),  for  maidens  nursing  thelt 
sick  parent^  and  for  creditors  awaiting  his  death  to  be 
paid  by  the  heltesses.  Rarely  were  the  ladies  Alda  and 
Angelica  seen  at  mass,  and  many  a  filar— -repulsed 
when  he  inrould  have  confessed  them,  or  come  to  the 
apeech  of  the  sick  man— preached  lustily  against  the 
hat  and  feathers,  and  the  net  of  pearls  and  the  satin, 
and  the  furred  robes,  and  the  hanging  sleeves,  which 
set  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  a  wandering,  mostly 
those  of  the  young  men.  They  were  bidden  to  few 
revels,  for  the  rumor  of  what  their  estate  was  like  to 
prove,  had  all  but  reached  even  persbils  So  ancient  and 
deaf  as  the  Count  Alberic,  with  the  ferejr  beard,  and 
the  squinting  Marquis  Ojedb.  But  tnotifffa;  as  I  said, 
the  eyes  of  the  yguhg  mett  fdlldwed  their  steps,  and 
tho'uffh  they  remained  to  be  tHe  envy  of  all  the  women 
for  their  proud  looks  and  rich  mirments,  the  grapes 
were  hafinng  purple  on  the  trees  In  the  becond  year  of 
their  orphanhood;  and  stilL  whenever  the  maidens 
spoke  iogether,  they  joiiied  in  the  lairientable  inquiry^ 
"what  can  the  young  caValiers  be  doing  V* 

I  say,  tchmevtr.  th^  spoke  togtthtr^  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  each  sister  was  cheered  by  hopeful  thoughts 
of  comfort  when  alohe.  The  Lady  Alda  had  been 
whispered  to  wldle  &t  mass— shame  that  such  trafiick- 
fiffs  should  enter  the  Kotise  di  God !— by  a  splendidly 
atOied  youi^  gallant,  whose  velvet  doublet,  and  per- 


him  the  clothes  to  his  couch,  ^hlch  he  would,  if  in  his '  %med  busJung,  and  barret  cap,  clasped  with  a  shining 
sound  senses,  have  despised,  but  for  which,  being  now  jewel,  were  the  least  of  his  attractions,  so  honey-sweet 
somewhat  light-headed^  he  did  pray  mightily.  None  were  his  words ;  so  bold,  but  riot  to  unseemliness,  were 
'ither  at  the  hour  of  his  his  eyes.  And  the  Lady  Alda  had  listened  and  looked, 
and  let  drop  something  of  a  gentle  and  complying  an- 
swer, mlhmed  artfully  With  fears  of  her  churusn  father, 
and  of  her  jealous  sister,  imtil  these  moving  discources 
had  reached  the  mention  of  a  certain  arch  hi  the  gar- 
den wall  of  the  Silver  Palace,  and  of  a  certain  vesper- 
time  at  which  the  Marquis  Ojedo  was  coming  to  claim 
her  hand,  and  her  cruel  father  had  threatened  to  rise 
fiom  his  sick  bed  to  sell  the  maiden  to  that  sauinting 
Spanish  nobleman.  Ah !  Lady  Alda  confided  not  to 
the  Prince  Armonla-ciocoso  (such  was  the  name  of 
the  swain),  that  father  she  had  none,  and  that  the 
Spaniard  had  been  lured  on  by  herself;  with  good  words, 
tin  he  believed  himself  indeed  the  choice  of  her  love. 
Will  you  wonder  then,  that  strenuously  and  secretly 
did  she  hide  this  blessing  of  a  young  handsome  wooer 
—for  such  she  deemed  it— from  her  sister  *?  Mean- 
while, the  Lady  Angelica  was  scheming  severely  and 
secretly  also.  "  O !  had  Alda  once  seen  my  beautiful 
Prince  Rosabocca !"  was  e^er  her  meditation  when  she 
walked  alone,  I  could  neter  have  a  moment's  peace. 
Dainty  had  been  the  letter  slipped  Into  her  long 
furred  sleeves  by  this  ardent  cavalier ;  so  eminent  for 
his  melancholy  visage,  and  his  sorrowful  colored  suit, 
and  his  shoes  with  peaked  toes  which  pierced  her  heart. 
He,  too,  had  knelt  near  her  at  mass  (the  sisters  never 
prayed  together),  and  had  plucked  for  her  many  a  chap- 
let  of  roses  for  her  adorning,  whh  every  flower  offerhjg 
some  of  those  soft  solemn  words,  to  which  resistance 
there  is  none.  And  subilely  had  she,  too,  spread  the 
lure,  and  threatened  him  with  a  suspicious  and  watch- 
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ful  Bister,  and  a  tyrannical  fother,  and  shoclung  Oraf 
Alberic,  with  his  grey  beard.  There  is  a  terrace  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Sfiver  Palace,  (by  this  time  grievously 
neglected),  to  the  foot  of  which  a  gondola  could  con- 
veniently be  brought.  "  By  starlight  on  Friday  even- 
ing," were  the  lasC  words  which  had  passed  between 
them  on  the  occasion  of  its  mention ;  after  which, 
were  echo  a  babbler  of  the  partings  of  lovers,  she  must 
have  told  of  a  kiss  I  *'  Thank  my  woman's  wit !'.'  said 
the  Lady  Angelica,  "  it  hath  dehvered  me  from  Graf 
Alberic.    Poor  sister  Alda  I  I  declare  I  wish  her  well !" 

The  time  was  sunset— such  a  sunset  Italy  only  can 
show.  You  might  have  thought  that  the  belfry  of  Our 
Lady's  church,  whence  the  echo  of  evening  chimes 
was  still  quivering,  was  carved  out  of  amethyst,  not 
common  stone,  and  that  the  fair  statues  roimd  about 
the  western  front  were  each  one  a  great  golden  image. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  scents  of  jessamine  and  oiange 
blossoms,  and  late  roses ;  and  there  might  alrcadv  be 
heard  tinklings  under  the  windows  of  houses  where 
beauties  were  known  to  abide ;  and  sometimes  a  laugh. 
or  a  few  notes  touched  on  a  lute,  in  answer ;  here  and 
there  in  the  porch  of  some  monastery  might  be  seen 
the  bald  front  of  an  ancient  monk  or  so,  as,  transgress- 
ing, he  leaned  forth  to  breathe  that  perfumed  air,  or  to 
take  a  wistful  peep  at  the  world  without ;  while  the 

Suests  in  the  osterit  lingered  to  listen  awliile  longer  to 
le  ballad-monger,  or  to  look  at  another  of  the  wander- 
ing haJltriiuCa  measures ;  for  who  would  hurry  home 
on  such  a  night  %  One  way-side-inn,  I  know  of,  was 
that  evening  crowded.  To  be  sure  it  was  always  well 
filled  with  guests ;  for  who  v^s  in  such  good  renown 
for  thrift  and  civil  words  as  Monna  Peretti,  the  hostess  1 
or  where  was  there  as  pretty  a  damsel  to  be  seen,  and 
chaste  and  modest  as  pretty,  as  Diana,  her  ward  7 — 
or  how  could  gallant  be  more  blithely  served  to  his 
horse  or  his  supper,  with  a  witty  tale  or  a  smart  saying, 
while  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  or  while  he  was  drain- 
ing the  last  drops  from  the  flask,  than  by  the  black- 
eyed,  well  Umbed,  shrewd  Simplizio,  the  widow's  son. 
On  that  pleasant  night,  however,  Diana  was  something 
short  of  her  share  of  the  sunshine.  "  What  can  all 
this  closeting  mean,  mother."  she  said,  "  in  the  tapes- 
try parlor,  between  Simplizio  and  those  two  ancient 
gentlemen  7  that  he  refuses  to  reply  when  I  ask— and 
he^s  not  if  I  look  angry— nay,  and  when  I  wept 
just  npw,  laughed  in  my  fiice,  and  bade  me  not  be 
curious." 

"  I  know  not,  darling,  "  was  Monna  Peretti' s  answer, 
(more  discreet  than  true)  "  but  wipe  thine  eyes,  and 
be  not  fearful.  Simplizio  is  a  good  lad,  and  has  been 
thy  true  bachelor  these  three  years,  next  Pasch  time. 
Let  him  not  fancy  thee  curious  or  jealous.  They  are 
are  calling  for  another  flask  of  muscadel  I  I  must  be 
gone." 

"  Jealous  I"  murmured  Diana,  looking  after  that  nim- 
ble woman ;  **  then  she  doth  know  of  cause !  I  never 
named  to  her  that  I  was  iealous.  Simplizio—'*  here 
the  youth  came  forth,  with  as  pleasant  a  face  as  if  he 
had  that  Instant .  earned  a  purse  of  gold—"  hast  thou 
never  a  moment  for  me  7" 

"Not  a  second,  PiccinaV*  cried  the  youth,  gaily 
stopping  further  reproach,  in  a  wise  which  would  con- 
sole any  maiden,  where  she  ever  so  petulant.  "  Gro 
thy  ways  within — ^there  is  my  mother  run  oflf  her  feet 
with  those  hungry  merchants  from  Turin ;  and  yonder 
is  the  Pilar  Cherubino,  from  Vallambrosa,  who  must 
needs  keep  his  chamber  alone.  Go  and  see  that  he 
lacks  nothing,  my  pretty  Diana,  and  bid  him  teach  thee 
a  cure  for  curiosity  till  to-morrow,  or  the  mom  after. 
Nay,  I  will  not  away  with  that  pounting,  and  I  am  al- 
ready waited  for" — and  ere  she  could  resist  or  again 
beseech  him  to  stay,  Simplizio  was  out  of  the  court- 
yard. She  ran  to  the  gate,  shading  the  sun  from  her 
eyes  wiih  her  hand,  to  see  which  way  he  went ;  but 
tncre  were  many  garden  walls  round  about  the  inn, 
and  a  large  elm  or  two,  which  being  hung  with  vines 
were  ample  enough  to  hide  two  men,  stouter  than  Sim- 
plizio, had  it  been  needful.  In  short,  he  had  altogether 
vanished. 

"  Poor  little  Diana !"  laughed  the  youth  as  he  strode 
away  across  the  plain,  half  out  of  breath  with  his  es- 
cape.    "  Well,  a  necklace  of  coral,  or  a  satin  petticoat 


for  the  ft^a^  will  soon  bring  matters  round  with  her. 
She  is  a  forgiving  child,  and  so  fond  of  me !  And  now 
for  my  proud  beauty  of  the  Silver  Palace !  What  if 
she  should  have  cared  for  me  after  all,  and  not  for  the 
Prince  Armonia-giocoso  7  Fie  1  the  girl  who  could  tell 
a  lie  about  her  father's  death,  will  not  much  regard  the 
plain  Simplizio  Peretti!  And  she  was  won  9o  very 
easily  1"    And  with  that  he  laughed  merrily  anew. 

The  Lady  Rosalie 

Count  Edgar  came  to  woo, 
Hie  speech  wae  bold  and  free, 

His  maatlc  il  waa  new. 
And  he  thought  himself  so  fair. 
No  maid  his  glance  might  dare; 
Ah !  wandering  youths  bewurei 

Lest  you  believe  so  too ! 

The  lady  from  on  high 

Looked  flir  across  the  mead. 
And  saw  the  knight  draw  nigh, 

Upon  his  prancing  steed. 
Ber  hair  with  flowers  she  tied, 
And  laughed  to  see  his  pride; 
Ah !  youtlis  that  wooing  ride. 

Of  such  a  laugh  take  heed ! 

He  knelt  before  her  feet. 
And  swore  her  eye  waa  bright. 

And  that  her  vtAce  was  tweet 
As  music  heard  by  night ! 

"Ah,  sweet !  thy  rmilings  show» 

Rare  gems  shall  bind  thy  brow, 

If  thou  wilt  hear  my  vow^ 
Thy  Edgar  woos  aright  1** 

"  Sister  Angelica  I"  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  a  win- 
dow above  the  terrace  on  which  the  maiden  was  walk- 
ing, singing  like  a  nightingale,  "  why  must  thou  be 
abroad  at  so  late  an  hour  7" 

"  Late,  Alda  7  and  the  moon  not  up ! — ^no  fear  have 
I  of  cramps  or  pains  I  the  air  refreshes  me.  *Twin  be 
my  last  evening  here,"  she  added  to  herself.  "O! 
when  were  hours  ever  so  long  7  Would  that  to-mor- 
row were  come  I    And  again  she  uplifted  her  voice — 

The  Knight  departed  mute, 

The  maiden  stole  imseen 
To  where  a  well-known  lute 

Rang  through  the  thicket  green. 
And  soon  a  gentle  strain 
Was  heard  from  voices  twain, 
•*  Ah !  Wealth !  thou  wooest  in  vain. 

Where  true  love  once  hath  been !" 

"  What  can  all  Angelica  7"  said  the  Lady  Alda,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  also  descended,  "  that  she  is  rest- 
less, and  will  not  abide  in  her  chamber  this  evening  7 
Well,  it  matters  little  now !  the  Prince  Armonia-giocoso 
is  constant — what  he  seems  to  be,  I  dare  be  sworn. 
No  common  man ;  no  traitor  hi  love  could  have  that 
gallant  air  1  Hark !  were  those  his  horse's  feet  whcmdj  T' 
and  she  sped  down  a  walk,  cradled  with  vinea,  toward 
the  arch  which,  as  I  have  said,  overhung  the  river. 

"Whither  so  fast,  sister  Alda 7"  called  a  shrill  Toice 
close  behind  her.  It  might  have  been  the  owl's,  for 
she  shook  with  fean  and  turned  not  to  rq)]y  to  it. 

"  Whither  so  fast  7"  repeated  her  fleeter-footed  sister, 
now  close  at  her  ear,  "  and  decked  out  in  all  thy  brav- 
ery ;  what  means  it  7" 

"01  sister,  sister  I  fare  thee  well  !'*  cried  the  Lady 
Alda,  making  a  great  show  of  tenderness,  as  nought 
better  was  to  be  done ;  I  am  waited  for— I  am *' 

*'  What,  art  thou  going  to  leave  me  7"  cried  the  Lady 
Angelica.  "Unkind,  cruel,  traitress  1  to  have  concealed 
thy  mind  from  me ;  Thank  my  good  stars !"  said  she 
to  herself,  still  hanging  on  her  sister's  arms,  and  weep* 
ing,  as  if  in  sore  despair ;  "  that  there  is  in  store  for  me 
the  sweet  Prince  Rosabocca.  Prettily  else  had  I  Inen 
deserted !" 

But  Lady  Alda  pressed  on,  invited  by  the  distinct 
plashing  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  in  the  water,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  in  the  tender  ejaculations  Mrluch 
rose  to  her  lips.  Slie  was  soon  at  the  arch.  He  was 
there ;  Santa  Maria  I  how  dcliciously  attired !  and  liia 
horse,  too,  was  caparisoned  fit  to  carry  a  king.  "  Ah ! 
take  care,  take  care !"  cried  the  maiden  tenderly,  a&ald 
for  his  buskins ;  "  I  fear  me  the  water  is  deep.'^ 

"Heed  not.  sweetest!  cried  the  youth,  and  then 
murmured  to  himself,  "  were  the  horse  not  a  borrowed 
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one,  would  I  ride  so  easily  T  Well,  I  shall  not  have  the 
grooming  of  him  to-morrow  morning.  And  thou  art 
ready?  Exquisite  punctuality  I— ah  I  it  is  only  the 
false  who  loiter !  And  who  is  that  maiden  beside  thee, 
for  methinks  there  be  two  of  you  T' 

"No  one;  nothing;  my  bower  woman,"  was  the 
Lady  Alda's  reply,  making  the  while  a  great  show  of 
affection  to  the  Lady  Angelica,  who  wept  more  than  it 
is  thought  she  might  have  done  had  she  heard  the 
whole.  "NoWjI  prythee,  dearest  child,  come  with 
me  no  further !  We  must  part ;  I  will  write ;  I  will  send 
thee  a  lock  of  mine  hair,  sweetest,  faithfulest  friend  1 
Alas !  my  Prince,  the  wall  is  very  high !"  But  for  alt 
that,  in  one  second  more  she  was  In  his  arms,  ho 
screening  his  face,  the  while  he  looked  up  to  her,  as 
he  could,  which  was  not  hard  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the 
twilight  shadows  were  falling,  and  that  quickly.  In- 
deed, had  he  worn  a  visor,  he  could  not  nave  passed 
away  keeping  his  features  more  entirely  strange  to  the 
Lady  Angelica,  who,  as  she  stole  home,  was  never 
tired  of  repeating  to  herself^  "  Who  could  have  thought 
it?  Ride  behir^  him  on  his  horse,  like  a  common 
vintager's  wife  I  Some  mean  fellow,  dressed  out  in 
tawdry  clothes,  I  warrant  him.  But  it  serves  her  just- 
ly.   Pie  upon  all  such  deceit !" 

Meanwhile  the  two,  having  quitted  the  river's  mar- 
cin,  were  making  haste  across  the  plain  (the  horse 
bearinff  his  part  as  a  spirited  minister)  as  if,  indeed, 
belilnd  them  had  been,  what  the  Ladv  Alda  professea 
to  dread,  a  prying  sister  and  a  cruel  father!  For  a 
mile  neither  spoke  much ;  it  may  be,  because  deep  love 
in  its  first  instants  of  rapture  is  always  silent ;  it  may 
be,  because  the  Prince  Armonia-giocosowas  wondering 
what  fantasy  could  make  a  maiden  desirous  to  be  stolen 
away,  when  there  was  none  from  whom  to  steal  her ! 
Ye  nave  guessed  his  true  name,  I  see,  already. 

"  Faster !  faster !"  cried  the  Lady  Alda,  at  last,  when 
the  speed  of  Saladin  (careless  though  his  burden  was 
fair),  began  to  abate  a  little.  "  Care  you  not,  dearest 
Prince,  Test  we  should  be  overtaken  V* 

The  Prince  made  no  answer;  and  the  Lady  Alda 
urged  him  again,  a  little  louder,  for,  with  all  her  sweet 
looks,  there  were  times  when  her  voice  would  make 
itself  heard,  and  now  she  was  fearful  of  not  being  run 
away  with  fast  enough. 

"  There  is  as  much  fbar  of  thy  being  pursued,  my 
bright  Lady  Alda,*'  replied  the  cavalier,  "  as  there  u 
truth  in " 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  already  say.  truth  in  thy  love  V* 
was  the  tender  interruption ;  for  though  sure  of  his  re- 
ply, like  other  maidens  I  have  heard  of,  the  Lady  Alda 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  same.  "  Thou  wouldst  not 
already  declare  that  thou  art  wearied  of  thy  charge  1 
Ah !  man  I  man !"  and  with  that  she  fetched  a  few 
verv  tender  sighs. 

But  the  answer  came  not— whereupon  she  pressed 
for  it  again  in  that  sharper  tone  of  her^s :  "  What  new 
falsehood  wouldst  say,  my  Prince  V* 

**  Simply,"  spoke  out  the  youth,  Ids  eye  glancing 
keenly  athwart  the  plain,  as  though  he  sought  some- 
thing ;  "  simply,  that  there  is  as  much  fear  of  thy  beinff 
Euraued,  as  tnere  is  truth  in  my  princeship.  Diamond 
ath  cut  diamond.  Thy  father,  the  Count  Maffliano. 
deceased  a  twelvemonth  since.  Thy  sister,  who  did 
ill  not  to  peep  over  the  wall  just  now.  is  about  to  try 
her  fortune  with  my  patron's  friend,  the  Prince  Rosa- 
bocca,  whose  groom  oftentimes  have  I  been;  plain 
Simplizio  Peretti  being  my  name ;  the  son  of  the  host- 
ess of  our  Lady  of  the  Ctienies." 

I  have  heard  of  many  storms ;  of  earthouakes  also : 
but  never  were  either  so  dreadful  as  the  Lady  Alda' s 
wrath  upon  this  goodly  revelation  being  made  to  her. 
Violent  were  her  words ;  terrible  to  hear  her  menaces. 

"  Set  me  down,  wretch !  set  me  down,  I  say  I  O  t  if 
there  be  Iflr  in  Italy,  or  one  man  left,  thou  shalt  rue 
this  andaci^.    The  Marquis  Ojedo  shall  hear  of  it  1" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Shnplizio,  wiping  his  forehead 
vfith  his  cufi^  a«  he  took  the  disenchanted  damsel  at 
word,  mm  Asisted  her  to  alight,  **  and  yonder  he 
his  ebaoh,  to  redress  your  wrongs,  fairest  lady  1 
trifled  less  with  hi^niit,  there  had  been  no 
leed  of  my  ministry.  I  judg^SttAow  you  will  hardly 
leaire  to  return  unwed  to  the  sipfer  Palace."    And, 

he  spoke,  the  chariot  door  was  opened,  and  with  a 
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parting  kiss  upon  her  hand,  nimbly  given,  to  escape 
the  cuff  her  fingers  tingled  to  bestow,  the  faithless 
Prince  Armonia-giocoso,  delivered  the  Isdy  Alda  into 
the  staid  keeping  of  the  squinting  Spanish  Marquis. 

'*^  Fiftygolden  crowns  won,  ana  this  rare  suit!" 
laughed  Simplizio,  as  he  rode  across  the  plain,  "and 
as  much  to-morrow  from  Graf  Alberic !  O,  Diana ! 
Diana  t  thou  mayest  well  afford  a  little  heartache,  who 
art  so  soon  to  be  so  sumptuously  dowered,  and  so  mer- 
rily wedded  I" 

It  was  the  second  morning  after  the  Lady  AW  s 
wedding,  that  the  Marquis  Ojedo,  a  little  wondering 
what  had  become  of  some  of  her  charms,  stole  forth, 
and  left  his  young  wife  at  home,  planning  new  robes 
and  furniture,  and  marvellouBly  set  upon  a  plume 
which  she  would  have  the  old  gentleman  buy,  because 
it  had  been  refused  as  too  costly,  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Q.ueen  of  Cyprus.  The  Lady  Alda,  truth 
to  say,  for  all  she  was  so  lately  wedded,  lacked  com- 
pany-—her  sister  to  wrangle  with,  or  news— to  discover 
whether,  indeed,  there  was  any  truth  in  what  that  au- 
dacious fellow  had  declared  concerning  the  Lady  An- 
gelica, and  some  Prince  Rosabocca,  or  other.  All  at 
once  she  heare  a  voice  in  the  antechamber.  "  Why,  it 
is  Angelica  I"  exclaimed  she,  "  come  to  mock  me,  with 
her  younger  bridegroom  1"  and  willingly  would  she 
have  shrunk  behind  the  arras.  But  she  was  Ceunt 
Giambattista's  daughter;  and  accordingly  she  stiffened 
herself  up,  and  prepared  to  express  much  contentment 
in  the  nuptial  state.  Opened  the  door,  and  one  stood 
there  half  pale,  half  red,  out  wondrously  richly  dressed 
— it  was  Angelica ! 

"  Where  is  the  Marquis  1   I  would  see  the  Marquis ! 
Poor  gentleman,  how  he  will  take  it  to  heart,  when  ho 
finds  his  old  comrade  married,  and  he  still  a  bn 
Ah !  sister  Alda !  sister  Alda  I  what  do  you  here  1" 

"  What  my  lord's  loving  wife  ought  to  do,"  was  the 
other's  reply,  sMrallowing  tier  envy  as  best  she  might. 
"And  how  doth  the  Prince  Rosabocca?" 

"Knowest  thou  aucht  of  that 1    Listen,  it  was 

thy  unkindnessin  hiding  from  me  thy  resolve  to  marry 
the  Spanish  lord,  that  drove  me  to  think  of  the  wretch  I 
I  declare  it  was  I  I  loved  him  not ;  and,  even,  when 
he  came  last  evening  to  fetch  me  away  with  his  gon- 
dola, as  was  appoint^ ;  (he  hath  a  marvellously  courtly 
look,  in  that  dark  suit— the  Imposier) !  O!  I  say, 
when  I  came  down  the  west  terrace  for  tho  last  time — 
he  leading  me,  and  soothing  me  ever  so  sweetly  tho 
while,  and  swearing  the  stars  were  dim,  not  because 
they  disdained  to  light  us,  but  because  my  two  eyes 
shamed  them— I  tell  thee,  t  felt  a  doleful  foreboding; 
and  I  would  fain  have  tarried,  but  he  hurried  me  along. 
It  was  my  Graf  Alberic's  impatience " 

Warmly  did  the  Lady  Alda,  embracing  her,  interrupt 
the  Lady  Angelica's  recital.  "  Kiss  me,  sweetest  sis- 
ter I  and  let  us  be  friends  again !  I  know  all.  We  have 
been  both  tricked.  But  may  we  deserve  to  be  doubted 
for  no  daughtera  of  the  Count  Giambattista  Masliano, 
rest  his  soul !  if  we  do  not  visit  it  upon  our  husbands. 
Heaven  be  thanked !  man  is  mortal,  and  an  old  man 
especially  so !" 

Now.  I  shall  be  asked— bright  ladies  and  gentlemen 
—whether  these  sistere  of  the  Silver  Palace  Kept  their 
vow.  But  I  know  no  more  of  their  history,  save  that 
the  Lady  Alda  was  In  turn  cut  short,  by  a  great  noise 
below  of  zctmpogni  and  dulcimers,  and  merry  boys  and 
girls  shouting,  and  the  ambling  of  mules'  feet. 

"What  meaneth  that  uproar.  Marquis?"  inquired 
she  of  her  spouse,  who  entered  ere  she  could  inquire : 
"  Is  my  castle  garden  turned  into  an  oeleria  already  7"  . 

And  he  answered  quietly,  "It  Is  the  weddinc  train  of 
Diana.  Monna  Peretti' s  ward,  and  Simplizio  her  son. 
Were  it  not  formy  stiff  neck  I  would  open  the  window, 
that  ye  might  hear.  So  merry  a  ballad  some  of  them 
are  singing  t  and  the  burden  ish— 

Ah !  Wealth !  thou  woocst  In  vain, 
Were  true  love  once  hath  been. 


TIs  an  inevitable  chance-^the  first  statute  in  Mag- 
na Charta— an  everiasting  act  of  parliament,  all  must 
die. 
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HANS   IN   KBLDER; 

A  LBOEND  OF  THE  6EKAT  FE08T. 

Oh  rovinc  mvae !  recall  that  woodroas  yevt 

When  Winter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia**  air ; 

When  hoary  Thameat  with  freated  osleiB  crownad, 

Waa  three  lonf  moont  in  icy  fettera  bound. 

The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 

PenalTe  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar ; 

See  hamcased  steeds  desert  the  Mooy  town. 

And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own  ; 

Wheels  o*er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide. 

And  raae,  wkh  whitened  tracks,  the  stlpftery  tide. 

Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire, 

And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 

Booths  sadden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear, 

And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fur.— €at. 

Italy  has  its  yearly  carnivals;  and  Holland  and 
Russia  can  boast  of  the  splendor,  durability  and  extent 
of  the  annual  fairs  and  assemblies  upon  their  frozen 
waters.  In  modem  London,  however,  such  gay  scenes 
are  almost  entirely  unknown ;  except  when  a  winter 
of  unusual  severity  freezes  up  her  Thames,  and  makes 
it,  for  a  brief  season,  emulate  the  icy  rivers  of  Belgium 
itself.  But  while  such  occurrences  are  so  rare  as  to 
stand  prominently  out  from  the  file  of  ordinary  events, 
many  of  the  more  common  ancient  civic  disports  have 
also  entirely  departed  this  life,  and  exist  only  in  our 
cdd  chronicles,  or  in  those  romances  which  picture  out 
the  manners  of  London's  vanished  days.  F*or  much 
of  this  abridgment  of  our  mirth  we  may  thank  the  pu- 
ritans ;  and  modem  refinement  and  wisdom  have  near- 
ly swept  away  the  little  which  they  left.  Where*  I 
pray  you,  be  our  May-games'?  Why,  gone  with  the 
uunous  May-pole  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  which 
that  fierce  zealot,  Sir  Stephen,  the  citrate  of  Cree- 
church,  preached  down,  and  had  sawn  into  pieces  for 
fire- wood,  s«  Stowe  tells  us.  Where  is  now  the  glo- 
rious sight  of  the  Midsummer  watch,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John,  when  glass  lamps,  flowers  and  ffreen  herbs 
decked  the  streets  through  which  it  passed  7  It  ceased, 
even  against  EUzabetlvs  express  command,  from  a 
want  of  the  same  ancient  spirit  which  inspired  it  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Where  be  the  brave  proces- 
llbns  of  archers,  and  their  trials  of  skill  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  1  Alas,  iAeir  glory  set  in  the  great  shooting- 
match  in  Finebury,  in  1^3,  and  Charles  I:  tried  in  vain 
to  revive  it  But  if  I  should  separatelv  recount  all  the 
features  of  decay,  time  would  indeed  fail  me :  our  costly 
pageants  are  unknown ;.  our  splendid  mummings  are 
enaedj  the  youths  of  London^no  longer  contend  with 
sword  and  buckler  after  evening  prayer ;  nor  4o  the 
maidens  play  on  their  timbrels,  ana  dance  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  masters  and  dames  for  garlands  sus- 
Knded  across  the  streets.  All  these  are  past!  and 
>ndon  in  its  magnificent,  its  simple  and  its  innocent 
pastimes,  is  no  more !  One  scene,  however,  in  which 
the  city  yet  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  its 
former  days,  is  when  the  Thames  is  frozen  over;  when 
tents  are  erected,  and  various  sports  are  carried  on  upon 
its  surface.  Some  instances  nave  occurred,  even^  in 
our  own  times,  which  convey  to  us  a  ^ood  conception 
of  those  of  centuries  past.  And  now,  if  the  reader  will 
only  look  back  with  me  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  from  this  present  Januarv,  in  the  year  of  human 
redemption  1841,  I  will  depict,  in  as  lively  features  as  I 
may,  a  legend  of  that  great  frost  which  characterized 
the  closing  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  the  year  1683,  that  a  tall 
man  of  a  foreign  aspect,  a  most  cadaverous  counte- 
nance, and  a  tom,  ancient  habit,  expressive  of  the 
greatest  poverty,  engaged  a  lonely  and  miserable  hovel, 
seated  on  the  worst  part  of  the  Bankside,  by  the  river 
Thames.  As  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  landlord 
a  sum  amounting  to  the  full  worth  of  the  building  for 
ever,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  residence  without 
many  inquiries ;  and  the  only  information  elicited  fh>m 
him  was,  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  abroad, 
where  he  had  acquired  the  Dutch  title  of  Hans  in  Kel- 
dtr^  or  Jack  in  the  Cellar,  from  his  habits  of  retirement. 
When  he  did  engage  himself  in  any  occupation,  it  was 
as  an  herbalist  to  tne  apothecaries,  in  whose  service  he 
frequently  absented  himself  whole  davs  from  home. 
As  the  good  people  of  England  found  at  this  period 
abundance  to  talk  of  in  the  public  events  that  were 


daily  oocuning,  Master  Hans  was  for  some  time  left  to 
eiyoy  his  kelder  in  quietness;  but  as  he  neither  dis* 
covered  plots  nor  plotted  himself;  minded  only  his  owb 
concerns,  was  no  gossiper,  and  did  not  frequent  either 
the  convivial  parties  or  the  Puritan  meeting-houses 
around  him,  his  neighbors  began  to  think  that  he  must 
be  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked— simply  becaufls 
he  80  sUghtly  resembled  themselves.  His  character 
was  the  m<ure  misrepresented,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  It  was  canvassed :  thus  he  was  shrewdly 
doubted  at  the  Puritan  aSe-house,  enthled  *<  the  God 
encompasseth  us," — or,  as  some  called  It,  either  from 
waggery  or  brevity,  the  Goat  and  Compasses— on  the 
Bankside ;  he  was  openly  suspected  at  the  Lamb  and 
Leather  Breeches,  in  the  Borough;  and  at  the  Pedlar 
and  his  Pack,  on  London-bridge,  he  was  actually  de- 
nounced by  the  discordant  names  of  Whig,  Papist,  Pu- 
ritan, prophet*  madman  and  wizard.  However,  be 
conUrived  to  live  through  it  all ;  and  as  he  drank  only 
water,  be  k^t  himself  alike  fr^  from  the  scores  of 
knavish  fmbUcmu,  and  the  inquiries  of  multitudes  of 
inquisitive  mntun.  But  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  there 
certainly  were  some  points  in  his  life  really  calculated 
to  excite  somewhat  more  than  mere  vulgar  curiosity. 
He  had  never  been  known  to  cross  the  bridge  into  the 
city,  since  his  first  coming  to  dwell  on  the  Bankside; 
and  his  diet  was  of  so  ascetic  a  nature,  that  none  could 
ever  discover  anything  like  ordinary  food  going  into  his 
house.  Manchet,  the  Puritan  baker,  who  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  €k)lden  Shewbread,  over  against  the  Bridge- 

fate,  affirmed  that  he  must  be  little  hetter  than  a  He- 
rew  Jew,  who  did  not  eat  the  same  bread  as  his  neigh- 
bors; and  added  something  about  the  leaven  of  un- 
righteousness. Aitchbone,  the  butcher,  too— who  re- 
sided in  that  market  which,  until  about  seventy  years 
past,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  main  street  ox  the 
Borough— swore  stoutly  that  a  man  who  loved  not  his 
trencher  must  be  worse  than  a  Turk,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  to  grass  like  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Another  wor- 
thy, of  the  same  sag^^ious  and  disinterested  class,  was 
also  enraged  at  the  quiet  and  inofifensive  Hans  in  Kel- 
der: this  was  Master  Saunders  Spleuchan,  a  Scots 
tobacconist  and  tavern  keeper  of  London-bridge,  the 
tUte  and  successor  of  the  late  Master  Shortcut,  of  the 
Tobacco-roU  and  Flaggon,  to  whoee  sign  the  witty 
king  James  added  tbe^wsicil  but  quibbling  motto  of 
'*  lo  Bacehc.*' 

Now  Master  Saunders  coniidered  within  himself 
that  he  of  all  others  had  a  right  to  be  angered  at  the 
recluse's  neglect  of  his  wares.  **For,"  thought  he, 
and  he  thought  it  aloud,  and  in  broad  Scotch,  '*  say 
the  loon  were  a  Wee  bit  o'  a  papist,  whilk  is  no  mucklo 
to  be  doitbted,  yet  the  reek  o*  gude  Virginny  tobacco  is 
free  to  ilka  sect  in  this  ipodem  Babel  o'  London ;  for 
yere  straight-warped  puriton  taks  it  in  his  meering- 
nottse;  and  yere  swithering  loons  they  ca'  quakers  fuff 
it  awa'  in  their  dimib  assemblies;  and  yere  ornn- 
loving  Episcopalian  fills  his  pouch  wi'  the  best  of  Oro- 
nooko ;  and  yere  image- worshipping  tyke  &  the  paip 
does  na  scorn  to  mak  his  pipe  reek  like  a  killogie.  For 
my  oin  part,  I  sae  love  to  moralize  the  Inoian  weed 
ower  a  tankard  o'  my  ain  October,  that  the  gude  wife 
aye  thinks  I'm  fou,  when  I've  emptied  only  a  short 
English  quart  stoup  or  twa."  "  And  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  the  good  wife's  very  much  m  the  right,  Blaster 
Saunders,  he,  he,  ha— hoh !"  said  a  pompous,  rough 
voice,  behind  the  reflecting  tobacconist.  Now  this 
voice  belonged  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  wor- 
shipful Master  Democritus  Overcrow,  the  beadle  of  St. 
Magus'  church,  London-bridge.  He  was  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  city  parish  officer;  overbearing 
alike  in  his  wisdom  and  his  wit ;  in  all  matters  uid  in 
all  companies  he  was  desirous  of  being  the  prime 
mover,  principal  agent  and  centre  of  gravity.  If  the 
debate  were  serious^  he  spake  long  and  la|dly ;  if  tbt 
conversation  were  jocular,  he  was  still  iSg  and  still 
loud,  garobhing  his  discourse  with  sly  wRtrcisms  and 
dull  jokes  of  his  own,  to  which  he  wi 
dieted,  when  he  relaxed  hi»concei 
laugh.     Lest  his  hearers,  however, 

upon  this  freedom,  he  ^uld  bridle  l^ ,     ,  _ 

that  full  and  purs^^Qm  which  usually  charsctemeft 
your  wealthy  andHportant  busy-body. 
^'It's  very  like,  flnister  Saunders,"  said  this  wonf 
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piUar  of  St.  Maxima,  **  that  the  good  wife,  aa  you  call 
her  is  (niite  right  about  your  moralizing  with  a  pipe 
and  tankard ;  she's  afraid  you  should  be  too  moral- 
righteous  overmuch,  you  know,  he,  he,  ha— hoh!" 
"What's  yere  Willi  ?"  answered  Saunders,  putting  on 
Ms  most  stupid  look,  that  he  might  have  time  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts;  **twa  pun*  o'  mild  pudding,  did  ye 
sayl  Whafs  yere  wuUr  •*  Wool  manr  replied 
Overcrow,  "thou  art  truly  woot-gaOierinfr ;  he,  he, 
hah— hoh!  I  was  saying  that  your  good  wife— why 
d'ye  can  her  so?  we've  no  good  wives  in  England  I 
he,  he.  ha— hoh!"  "My  ccrtie,  Maister  Overcrow! 
and  is  it  veresei  V*  ejaculated  the  wily  tobacconist,  as 
if  he  had  then  for  the  first  time  discovered  his  visitor ; 
**come  awa%  man,  wi'  ye  In  til  the  paiior;  I  hae  gotten 
a  thing  to  teU  ye  of  that's  o'  muckle  concern  ml  the 
guish:  come  awa',  come  awa'."  Ae  they  entered, 
Saunders  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  through  the  win- 
dow of  his  small  back  room,  which  overhung  the  west- 
em  side  of  London-bridge,  and  looked  up  the  Tliames, 
the  tents  and  fair  which  were  then  erected  upon  the 
Ice ;  for  this  scene  took  place  in  the  January  of  1683-4. 
•*Ay,'»  said  Overcrow,  "that's  Blanket  fair,  standing 
on  a  theet  of  ice,  over  the  bed  of  the  river:  he,  he,  ha— 
hoh  I  Direfid  frost  this,  Master  Splutter/'  "Spleuchan, 
wi»  yere  favor,"  interrupted  the  tobacconist:  "I  aye 
kenned  it  wad  be  a  lang  and  sair  frost;  but  we'll  cry 
up  a  tankard,  Maister  Demicrock,  and  then  I'll  tell  ye 
my  storv."  "Do  so.  Splutter;  and  if  thine  ale  be 
good,  Va  cryup  tke  tankard,'  he,  he,  ha— hoh  1"  and 
when  the  beverage  was  produced,  and  the  two  worthies 
of  Sl  Magnus  were  seated  by  a  blazing  fire,  Saunders 
Spleuchan  thus  henn  Ills  legend: 

"  Ye  maun  ken,  Maister  Bedral,  that  the  laigh  Chal- 
mers o*  these  blsgings  are  in  the  piers  o'  this  muckle 
auld  briar."  ^  Lay  diamben?'*  interrupted  Overcrow, 
"what  be  they,  Mend  Splutter?— the  bed-room*,  1 
should  guess  by  their  name ;  he,  he,  ha— hoh  1"  "  Na, 
na,  wi'  yere  favor,  sir,  they're  no  the  bed-rooms,  but 
the  cellars,  where  the  wee  winnocks  look  out  upon  the 
riven  and  the  braid  flats  o*  wood,  that  the  folk  ca'  the 
starilngs.  Wed,  Maister  Demicrock"— <<  Democritus, 
Mend  Splutter,  you  mean  Democritus,"  again  Inter- 
rupted Overcrow.  "Ay,  wed,  I'm  sure  I  said  Demi- 
crock,"  answered  the  tobacconist;  "and  I'm  sure  ye 
might  tak  yere  aln  tale  hame,  and  ca'  me  Spleuchan, 
Instead  o'  Splutter,  whilk  Is  but  a  sony  kind  o'  title, 
ye  ken.  Howbelt,  Maister  Bedral,  In  ane  o'  thae  rooms 
we  keepit  the  ale-barrd,  and  ye'tt  find  |t  a  good  browet, 
wi'  a  double  straik  o*  nialt  in  it ;  so  ye  see  tiMt  when  I 
tak  the  solace  o*  a  pipe  of  l^f-tobacco  after  the  fiuh  & 
the  day  is  ower,  I  aye  get  me  a  pint  stoup  to  moisten 
it  withal,  or  It  may  be  twa;  but  It's  a'  in  sobrietv. 
Now  ye  see  that  ane  night  in  the  beginning  o'  this 
Iroat,  when  we'd  a  fresh  browst  In,  I  was  f^  to  taste 
it,  to  ken  whether  it  was  gude,  and  sae  I  went  down 
by  raysel  wi'  the  tankard  in  my  hand,  whiles  thp  moon 
was  shining  through  the  winnock.  and  glinted  bonnlly 
on  the  spigot  A  bitter  cauld  night  It  was,  mair  by 
token,  thati  tasted  the  yin  mair  man ance,  but  ye're 
no  to  think  I  was  fou."^'  "I  think  ye  full.  Master 
Splutter,"  ezdaimed  Overcrow;  "no,  God  save  the 
mark !  I  tMnk  you  cant  be  full,  he,  he,  ha— hoh  I" 

"  Wed,  Maister  Bedral,  when  I'd  found  that  the  yill 
was  gude,  as  I  was  coming  back  I  heard  a  sort  o'  an 
eldritch  crooning)  and,  on  )oolcing  through  the  win- 
mock,  there  stood  on  ane  o^  the  starilngs,  about  a  cat's- 
loup  aff  me,  a  fearsome-looking  chid  o*  a  mlghtv  age, 
wf  %  beard  as  lang  as  an  dlwand,  and  wrappit  in  his 
whitb  dead-cldthes.  swithering  and  quaking  In  the 
cauld  mooifigfU  I  It  tras  nae  time  then  to  be  thinking 
o*  the  yill,  for  I  kenn'dl'd  sien  either  the  dell  or  Jock 
Frost;  but  though  I  tried  t#co8t  up  a  bit  prayer  or 
•pell,  I  gaed  ane  lusty  scntch,  and  cowpit  on  the 
ground,  owertuming  Un  band  as  I  fdl,  and  so  lay  in 
m  dwam  tflUhe  gudevuffis  and  her  quean  came  down  to 
nit  me.  Weel,  sir,  ye  wadna  think  It,  but  as  they 
^^  found  me  lying  wi'  the  empty  pint  stoup,  and  the  ylll 
Afe|iMb,^Ml  the  floor,  Drunken  Tyke  was  the  best 
«wM#mfHPwame;  for  the  bogle  had  vanished,  and 
fltoy  wafttlMievethat  I'd  been  fleyed  by  ony  ghaist 
at  a',  and  naane  jjjfekfMn  It  sinoe.^'  "No,  Mend,  I 
dare  say,  not,"  sepMIOvercrow,  "  and  they  thoueht 
•baliko  ttiat  you  ahouMnka  been  fkxy^d  by  a  constable 


at  the  Bridge  watch-house— he !  he !  ha !  hoh !"  "  My 
cerde,"  ejaculated  the  tobacconist,  "  and  wasna  siccan 
a  terrible  revelation  eneugh,  without  the  mocking  o' 
twa  jauds,  like  Job's  wife  and  the  dell,  baith  clamng 
on  me  at  ance?"  "Why,  truly,  neighbor  Splutter." 
said  the  beadle,  "  these  are  not  sights  for  an  ordeny 
ptuish  like  ours,  which  is  governed  by  officers  of  such 
gravity.  And  now  we're  upon  it,  there's  another  in- 
uiuity  which  it  behoves  us  of  the  lecality  to  inquiro 
into ;  for  on  the  Bankside  there  dwdls  a  fellow  wiio 
calls  himself  Sam's  in  a  Skdter,  or  some  such  ungodly 
name,  and,"  he  continued,  shaking  his  head,  "  there 
be  plotters  abroad,  you  know."  "  Vem  true,  Maister 
Bedral,  vera  trae,"  rejdned  Spleuchan;  "and  to  speak 
my  mind  o'  him,  I  think  that  he's  nae  better  than  a 
wizard,  or  an  evil  spirit,  for  he  does  na  smoke ;  for  wi' 
smoke,  ye  ken,  Raphael  drave  awa'  the  evil  spirit  fraa 
the  daughter  o'  Ragud,  whllk  ye  may  read  in  Tobit 
the  eighth  and  second."  "  No,  no,  no,  Splutter,  it's 
no  such  thing,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  bendle;  "but  we 
of  the  legality,  the  plurables  of  the  parish,  think  that 
he's  a  spy  or  some  part  of  the  late  plots :  let  him  have 
a  care  though,  let  him  have  a  care ;  for  there's  a  springs 
laid  for  him  that  he'U  hardly  'scape  an  he  were  in  truth 
an  evil  spirit  Let  it  go  no  farther,  honest  Mend;  but 
as  it's  known  that  he's  somewhere  on  the  ice  every 
night,  he'll  be  watched  for,  and*  made  to  give  a  better 
account  of  himself  than  by  saying  Sam's  in  a  Skdter, 
I  warrant  you." 

The  celebrated  frost,  which  overspread  the  Tham^ 
at  the  time  that  this  conversadon  took  place,  was  ono 
of  the  longest  and  severest  in  the  history  of  London. 
Prom  the  oeginning  of  December,  1663,  until  the  5ih 
of  the  February  following,  the  river  was  so  completdy 
firocen  from  London-bridge  to  Westminster,  that  an- 
other dty  was  erected  on  the  ice,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  commodities,  carriages,  festivities  and  enter- 
tainments which  were  to  be  found  upon  its  banks. 
This  British  carnival  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Blanket  fair,"  and  its  principal  scene  of  merriment 
was  neariy  opiXMite  the  Temple-stairs.  A  double  Una 
of  small  square  tents,  stretching  from  the  water-gats 
of  that  building  almost  straight  across  the  river,  was 
called  Temple  street ;  and  another  running  neariy  par- 
alld  with  the  Surrey  shore,  was  named  Thames  street; 
both  of  which  were  decorated  with  gay  signs,  gariands 
and  tavemera'  bushes,  IntimatiHg  that  food,  wine,  firs 
and  amusements  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  found  within. 
In  that  part  of  the  river  which  was  not  occupied  by 
tents,  the  ice  generally  lay  in  large  Irregular  masses, 
with  occasional  fractures  showing  the  water  bdow, 
having  a  board  placed  over  them,  and  a  waterman 
standing  on  each  side  to  collect  the  toll  from  such  as 
passed  across  it.  Jn  several  places,  however,  a  space 
had  been  deared  for  a  bear-bait  or  buU-running,  or  the 
erection  of  printing-presses,  which,  Evelyn  observes, 
were  said  to  gain  five  pounds  a  day  for  the  printing  of 
names  only.  There  were  also  gaming-tables,  publie 
fires,  whirUcotea,  and  that  important  feature  of  all 
great  frosts  on  the  Thames,  the  roasting  of  an  entire 
ox  over  an  iron  pan  which  stood  upon  tlie  ice.  Around 
each  of  these  exhibitions  was  collected  a  veiy  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  viUsar  of  the  days  of  king  Charies  the 
Second :  some  being  in  attendance  from  a  natural  lovo 
of  brutal  pasdmes ;  othera  from  the  frost  affording  a 
plausible  excuse  for  their  very  ercat  inclination  to  idle- 
ness ;  othera  from  the  hope  of  finding  an  easy  prey  for 
thdr  knavery  to  play  upon ;  othera  from  their  attach- ' 
ment  to  stray  purses ;  and  all  from  an  innate  propen- 
dty  to  mischief  Beyond  this  part  of  the  fair,  and 
nearer  to  the  shore,  was  a  stand  of  various  kinds  of 
carriages,  ready  to  seize  upon  vlsitora  at  the  ir  firat  en- 
tering upon  the  river;  some  being  shaped  like  cars,  or 
the  cabriolets  of  the  present  day,  and  othera  condstlng 
of  the  ordinary  heavy  hackney-coaches  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

As  one  of  the  days  of  this  fair  was  drawing  to  a  dose, 
a  tall,  haid-featured  man,  with  black  hair  was  seen  ad- 
vandng  from  Westminster  toward  the  tents  which 
stood  by  the  Bankside :  he  was  met  and  accosted  bv  a 
good-looking  person,  of  a  remarkably  free  and  cavalier- 
fike  air,  with  a  singular  habit  of  striding  as  he  walked, 
dothed  in  rather  an  antique  military  costume,  whidi 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  worse  for  wear^  cither  from  its 
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continual  duty,  or  perhaps  from  the  very  hard  serrice 
which  it  had  seen  in  the  wars.  In  short,  the  whole  of 
his  appearance  indicated  one  of  those  military  men 
who  were  thrown  out  of  employ  at  the  restomtion, 
with  but  limited  means  of  support;  yet,  though  he 
strove  to  cover  his  poverty  by  an  air  of  levity  and 
mirth,  the  brave  soldier  and  the  honorable  man  were 
evident  through  all.  "  The  good  time  of  the  evening 
to  you,  sir,''  said  the  soldier;  "you  are  visiting  Blan- 
ket fair,  I  presume :  trust  me,  sir,  a  merry  sight  and  a 
fioodly ;  for  I  take  it  upon  my  credit  to  sav  to  you  that 
uiere  be  persons  of  excellent  fashion  therein.''  A  wide 
Btep  at  this  place.  "  Witty  gentlemen,  sir,  and  valiant ; 
most  of  them  mine  intimates,  for  we  have  served  to- 
gether." An  enormous  stride  followed  this  speech. 
"Indeed,  sir;  I  shall  desire  your  company  ere  we  part 
over  a  pottle  of  burnt  sack,  an  it  stand  to  your  liking; 
and  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be  choice  in  your  comrades,  for 
there  be  knaves  in  yonder  fidr — smite  me,  sir.  there  be 
knaves  in  it !"  And  his  address  concluded  with  a  third 
immense  stride.    "  Truly,  sir,"  replied  the  tall  stran- 

Ser,  with  somewhat  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  "  tmlY*  I 
oubt  not  that  you  are  well  qualified  to  speak  touching 
the  knavery  of  the  place.  And  seeing  that  I  came  to 
look  on  some  of  the  sports,  I  shall  thuik  myself  happy 
in  vour  escort  where  I  may  best  partake  of  them.  I 
will  gladly  bestow  a  quart  of  canaries,  or  what  you 
will,  to  have  that  courtesy."  "My  most  honored 
friend,"  cried  the  soldier,  in  ecstacy,  "  I  shall  desire 
leave  speedily  to  embrace  you :  I  saw  from  the  first 
that  you  were  a  gentleman--discovered  it  with  half  an 
eye.  sir.  None  of  your  swagvering  troopers'* — a  stride 
at  this  place,  as  if  to  give  enect  to  his  words — "who 
tramp  the  ice  for  a  dinner,  spike  me!  no.  sir;  but  a 
gentleman,  sir,  a  real  gentleman;"  and  he  finished 
with  a  long  step  as  before.  "  And  by  what  title  may  I 
accost  you,  sir  7"  asked  the  firat  stranger  of  his  com- 
panion. "I  am  a  poor  captain  of  Rupert's,  sir,"  re- 
plied he.  with  some  feeling ;  "  now  the  wars  are  over, 
and  the  king  back  again,  thrown  aside  with  other  rusty 
armor:  my  name  is  Hannibal  Corselet,  and  I  led  a 
troop  of  horse  under  the  most  valiant  prince  Rupert, 
who  hath  often  bestowed  favora  on  me  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  field :  but  that  shaU  pass.  For  mine  house 
and  family,  they  are  of  the  famous  Stradaello  in  Italy ; 
and  for  that  I  have  an  unconfined  and  martial  step, 
my  comrades  were  wont  to  call  me  Captain  Straddle, 
though  I  certify  you  that  it  was  but  in  honorable  jo- 
coseness.  And  for  j^our peculiar  title?"  "Forme," 
replied  the  first  speaker,  ^dth  some  hesitation,  "you 
may  call  me  Hans  in  Kelder;  'Us  a  name  I  traveled 
with  in  Holland."  "Ha!"  cried  Captain  Corselet, 
"  then  you  have  seen  the  Belgic  lion  and  Jack  Dutch- 
man. .  Sir,  I  honor  you  for  your  experience.  And  now, 
as  the  evening  is  closing,  I  deem  that  you  will  not  de- 
sire yet  to  look  upon  the  sports,  but  rather  go  into 
•ome  honest  tavern  to  recruit.  What  say  you,  sirl— 
here  is  the  Royal  Oak ;  and  I'll  assure  vou  that  you 
shall  drink  worse  French  wine  than  they  draw  within." 
"I  attend  you,  captain,"  said  Hans,  "for  I  have  found 
the  Royal  Oak  prove  a  good  shelter  ere  now ;"  and  our 
two  hOToes  entered  the  tent 

The  interior  of  the  tavern  presented  but  little  room, 
and  few  and  coarse  accommodations.  On  one  side  a 
large  fire  was  supported  on  an  iron  stand ;  and  a  brass 
lamp,  which  blazed  fiercely,  in  the  center,  served  to 
show  some  half  dozen  persons  seated  near  a  rude  table 
covered  with  tankards,  tall  Venice  glasses,  and  various 
kinds  of  flasks  and  bottles.  By  the  fire  sat  a  stout  man 
in  a  sailor's  habit,  who  seemed,  from  the  sarcastic  fero- 
city of  his  features  and  the  arms  which  he  carried,  to 
be  of  the  rudest  class  of  pirates,  though  few  would  have 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  question.  Several  strangera, 
with  the  landloi-d  of  the  Royal  Oak,  his  drawere,  and 
their  liquors,  filled  the  remainder  of  the  tavern. 

"  Gk>od  even  to  ye  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  captain, 
striding  into  the  tent,  and  touching  his  hat;  "give  ye 
good  even,  Outen  Abend,  as  your  Almaine  hath  it. 
Here,  Jenkins  Drawer,"  he  continued,  seating  himself 
and  stretching  out  his  legs,  "  has  good  canaries  and 
claret,  boy,  eh  7  "  The  best  on  the  river,  so  please  you," 
said  the  tapster,  taking  up  a  wnkard.  "Then  do  me 
$h!sne  oflSce  quickly— fill  me  a  quart  of  sack  and  bum 


tmea  me  lanmora,  "  ana  tne  story  runs  inai  inera 
I  a  sons  kno^vn  to  many  of  his  omcera  by  the  name 
Rupert  s  hymn.  I  would  e'en  give  a  tankard  of 
et  but  to  hear  it."    "  Order  up  the  claret,  landlord. 


it ;  let  the  jug  cream  and  mantle  like  the 
of  the  Switzer's  mountains. 

*  Ho !  ho !  ho !  since  life  is  f^ll  of  woe. 
Let  the  glatt  be  filled  agaiB— ho !  ho !  ho  !* " 

"Well  done,  captain !  your  mirth  becomes  you,"  said 
Master  Han^  taking  a  seat  in  the  circle ; "  here^s  a  health 
to  you."  "  Sir,  you  make  me  proud ;  but  what  saith 
the  proverb  7  *  A  merry  heart  Is  worth  gold ;'  and  for- 
tune could  never  rob  me  of  that.  And  now^ntlemen, 
speaking  of  fortune  reminds  me  of  war.  When  I  was 
in  the  army  under  Prince  Rupert^  he  was  a  commander 
of  such  unmatchable  courage,  that  he  galloped  to  battle 
with  as  much  speed  as  if  he  rode  to  a  b^quet"  "  Ay," 
rejoined  the  landlord,  "  and  the  story  runs  that  there 
was  as' 
of  Rup 

claret  1  .  .  , 

and  open  your  Cirs,  then,"  answered  Corselet :  "  I'll 
^ve  it  you  as  we  sang  it  at  the  grand  charge  at  Naseby 
held,  in  1645 ;  only  you  must  think  that  the  sound  at 
the  kettle-drams  and  trumpets,  and  the  chorus  of  tho 
whole  troops,  made  it  more  sphit-stiring  than  we  shall 
hear  it  agam : — 

*  If  olint,  nllsBts,  BM«it !  for  the  rajn  of  the  morning 
Are  giidinf  yow  amia  on  th«  tent-coTer'd  ulain ; 

Mount,  gallaiua,  mount !  for  the  day  that  la  dawniof 
Must  ahioe  on  oa  victon,  or  shine  on  ua  slain : 

Mount,  Cavoliera !  it  is  loyalty  specda  you ; 

Mount,  Cavaliem !  it  ia  Rupert  who  leads  you ; 

Mount,  Cavaliers !  let  the  nag  which  precedes  yon 
Be  cover*d  with  blood,  or  with  glory  again ! 

*Draw,  gallanta,  draw !  on  the  enemy  dashing. 

Full  on  his  ranks  irresistibly  pour; 
On,  gallants,  on !  when  the  aabrea  are  flaahlag 

Rmember  king  Charles— end  reaMmber  no  more ! 
On,  Cavaliers!  it  is  vengeance  that  speeds  yoa; 
On,  Cavaliers !  it  is  Rupert  who  leads  you ; 
On,  Cavaliers !  let  the  flag  which  precedes  yoa 

Be  cover*d  with  glory,  or  cover*a  with  gore  !* " 

While  these  verses  were  sinking,  the  features  of 
Master  Hans  began  to  lose  their  harshness  as  they  b^ 
came  flushed  and  animated  by  the  song;  and  he  at 
length  joined  in  the  rushing  tide  of  the  chorus  with  aa 
much  ardour  as  if  he  had  that  moment  had  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup  on  the  field  of  Naseby,  with  the  royal  army 
in  full  charge  behind  him.  The  applause  and  excite- 
ment produced  by  this  song  had  not  subsided  when  a 
pompous  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  at  the  door : 
"Make  way,  there!  good  people,  make  way  for  us  of 
the  legality,  who  are  come  to  look  for  hidden  enor- 
mities!— we've  warrant  for  that  we  do,  as  shall  be 
manifested;"  and  immediately  entered  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Overcrow,  followed  by  several  watchmen. 
1110  beadle  cast  a  scrutinising  glace  around  the  tent, 
which  rested  chiefly  upon  the  stout  sailor,  the  captain, 
and  his  companion  Hans.  "Pierce  Possett,"  nid 
Overcrow  to  one  of  the  watchmen,  "guard  the  door; 
and.  Cresset,  hold  up  the  lantern  whilst  I  consult  mioie 
intelligencer.  I  promise  you,  my  masters,  some  of  ye 
look  like  knaves  that  I  like  not ;  and  it  snaU  go  hud 
but  it  be  proved  so  ere  we  depart  I'm  in  search  oi^" 
he  continued,  looking  on  a  paper,  "  of  a — um — ^um — 
long-bodied— idark-hur — foreign-looking — "  and  then 
addressing  himself  to  the  stranger,  he  added,  "And 
pray.  Mend,  how  may  you  be  named 7" — "You  majr 
call  me  Hans  in  Kelder,"  was  the  answer.  "  Nay,  an 
you  call  yourself  so.  that's  enow  for  me,  and  so  I  pro- 
mise to  show  you  the  inside  of  the  Brige  watch-house 
to-night.  Master  Hans,  for  you  are  known  to  be  a 
knave."— "Not  without  my  consent,"  replied  the 
stranger,  coolly.—"  Nor  without  mine  nehher,"  added 
Captain  Corselet;  "for»this« gentleman  came  tiither 
with  me,  and  slraf  mick  helU  I  as  Jack  German  says, 
if  I  see  liim  captured  without  a  blow!"— "Fellow, 
fellow !"  said  Overcrow,  "  this  •  must  be  answered  to 
your  superiors :  but  you  shall  be  dealt  with  anon,  for 
we  of  the  legality  are  not  to  be  bullied  in  ttie  discham 
of  our  ministry  P'  and  turning  to  the  sailor,|he  added : 
"And  who  may  you  be,  master  mariner'?" — "The 
devil  1"  replied  the  sailor,  starting  froifMH  seat,  and 
speaking  in  a  harsh,  deep  tone.  At  this  the  vaUant 
Overcrow  at  first  recoiled  a  few-ateps,  but  recovering 
himself,  answered,  "Then  I  «mrce  the  watch  with 
you,  in  the  name  of  King  Carles  and  St,  Magnus  iim 


HANS  IN  KELDEa 


V» 


Martyr.  But  give  us  your  name,  fellow !  we're  not  to 
be  scared  by  your  bullying."— "  Hark  ye  brother,*'  said 
the  mariner,  completely  rousing  himself,  "when  we 
sailors  are  asked  for  names  we  don't  care  to  own  to, 
we  call  the  ship  Hans  in  Kddtr;  so,  d'ye  see  me  now — be 
content  with  a  civil  answer,  and  sheer  off  while  the 
play  is  good."— "Oh,  it's  a  plot,  I  seel"  exclaimed 
Overcrow;  "there's  a  villain  of  the  name  in  every 
palish ;  and  there'll  be  old  firing  of  London  a«ain  !"— 
"  Who  was  it  spake  of  firing  London  1"  cried  the  sailor, 
starting  up  in-trenzy ;  "  who  said  that  I  threw  the  first 
fire-bail'}'*  and  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  tavern. 
In  the  very  height  of  the  suiprise  which  this  occasioned, 
Saunders  Spleuchan  burst  mto  the  tent,  his  face  pale, 
and  his  hair  standing  on  end  with  fright,  exclaiming : 
"  Come  awa'  I  if  ye^  christian  foUt,  come  awa'  I  for 
there's  the  deil  himsel  on  the  starlings  o'  London 
bridge,  greeting  like  a  crocodile,  and  rampaging  like  a 
fly tinff  dragon ;  and  this  is  the  twasome  time  that  I  hae 
aee  hTm."  "And  as  I  have  never  seen  him  once," 
mid  Captain  Corselet,  "  I  '11  e'en  go  now ;  so  show  me 
the  way,  my  bony  Scot!"  and,  notvtithstanding  the 
exclamations  of  Overcrow,  the  whole  party  rushed  out 
The  Bankside  and  London-bridge  were,  during  the 
neat  frost,  the  most  lonely  and  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  crowded  surface  of  the  Thames,  for  the  tenU  and 
streets  did  not  come  up  close  to  either;  and  in  1683 
there  were  several  robberies  committed  about  those 
places,  especially  upon  such  passengers  as  were  so  in- 
cautioos  as  to  say  Mrith  the  travellers  in  Shakspeare's 
Henry  IV.,  that  "they  would  along  with  company, 
having  great  charse."  It  was  to  this  gloomy  and  silent 
spot  that  the  vialtore  of  the  Royal  Oak  now  rapidly 
crowded ;  but  ere  they  could  reach  it,  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  followed  by  a  faint  crv,  quickened  both  their 
steps  and  their  curiosity.  The  evening  had  by  this 
time  grown  quite  dark ;  and  from  the  occasional  lights 
which  f  lanced  up  and  down  in  the  houses  upon  Lon- 
don-bridge and  the  Bankside,  it  was  evident  that  the 
graver  inhabitants  were  retiring  to  rest  The  edifice 
Itself  rose  in  a  dark,  heavy  mass  above  the  whitened 
river,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ruddy  glare  with 
which  the  distant  fires  of  Blanket  fair  had  tinted  the 
night-skies,  and  the  cold  light  that  the  wintry  moon 
had  cast  upon  the  ice.  On  one  of  the  starling  of  |he 
.  bridge  nearest  the  Surrey  shore,  a  figure  in  white  was 
seen  l3ring  apparently  lifeless,  with  the  head  hanging 
over  toward  the  water.  "My  certie!"  exclaimed 
Spleuchan,  when  this  scene  presented  itself,  "  the  deil 
be  in  me,  if  they  hae  na  shot  the  ghaist  for  the  sake  o' 
his  mort-claithes  1"  "  There's  more  knavery  in  it  than 
that,  friend  Scot,"  replied  Captain  Corselet ;  "  hark  I  he 
giXMLns.  Gentlemen,  the  poor  wretch  is  yet  living! 
ouch  of  ye  as  are  valiant  and  willing,  come  with  me, 
and  perohance  we  shall  yet  save  him."  Upon  this  he 
rushed  forward,  and  with  some  difficulty  mounted  the 
high  starling  by  the  blocks  of  ice  which  lay  around  it ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  ascended  it  when  he  found  himself 
seized  by  a  poweri'ul  grasp,  which  the  glimmering  light 
discovered  to  be  that  of  the  pirate  sailor  who  had  so 
hastily  quitted  the  Royal  Oak.  "  Holla,  comrade !" 
cried  the  captain,  "let  go  your  hold ;  we  must  save  the 
djring  man  before  you.''  "  Youreelf  shall  be  the  dying 
nian,  then,"  replied  the  sailor,  "unless  you  quit  us 
both :  I  carry  two  men's  lives  at  my  girdle,  and,  by  the 
fiend  of  darkness,  one  of  them  shall  be  youra  rather 
than  you  shall  have  my  secret !"  "  Grentlemen !"  ex- 
claimed Corselet,  taking  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mariner, 
and  loudly  ojdlin^  out  to  his  party,  wmch  was  now  in- 
creased by  sevenu  persons  bearing  fiambeaux,  "gentle- 
men, make  up,  in  the  name  of  €bd  and  King  Charles  I 
for  here's  a  viUian  and  a  secret  worth  a  kmg's  ran- 
som,"— "Rather  worth  a  nation's  eternal  curse!"  said 
the  figure  in  white,  recovering,  and  speaking  in  a  faint 
voice.  The  reply  to  this  was  another  pistol  discharged 
hy  the  mariner;  though  his  arms  being  arrested  by 
Corselet^thc  contents  were  lodged  in  mis  own  body, 
which  rolled  off  the  starling  under  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  where  the  tide  was  unfrozen,  and  immediately 
sank  beneath  the  ice.  "Is  he  gonel"  exclaimed  the 
fi|[ure,  raising  himself,  and  looking  wildly  after  the 
sailor ;  "  then  1  must  soon  follow,  and  my  lite  is  rapidly 
passing.  Nay,  attempt  not  to  drag  me  hence,"  he 
oontinuod,  to  several  persons  who  had  now  ascended 


the  starling,  and  endeavored  to  remove  him :  "  seek  not 
to  drag  me  hence,  for  I  wDl  die  here,  and  elsewhere  I 
will  reveal  nothing;  but  bear  me  up  for  a  little,  and 
now  listen  all  of  yo^.  He  whose  body  is  now  the  prey 
of  the  waters,  and  whose  soul  is  cone  to  its  place,  was 
the  infernal  Hubert  Cloudesley,  who  first  fired  London 
— and  I  was  his  accomplice !  Ay,  well  may  ye  shrink 
from  me,"  he  added,  as  his  supporters,  with  unvoluntary* 
horror,  let  his  body  fall  upon  the  starling — "  but  ye  are 
all  avenged :  for  even  they  who  lost  friends  and  fortune 
in  that  awful  burning,  in  the  wildest  moment  of  horror, 
were  in  Paradise  to  me,  ever  since  that  hour.  Never 
could  I  again  enter  the  city — but,  after  a  restless  and 
wandering  life  spent  all  over  the  earth,  I  came  to  die 
in  penance  in  sight  of  my  recovering  victim.  My  life 
ia  ebbing  faster  than  the  tide  below  me.  This  nieht, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  set  London  in  flames,  Hubert 
and  I  met ;  and  to  preserve  the  accursed  secret  he  hath 
gone  to  his  account  with  another  murder.  Ever  sines 
my  return  to  England  I  have  nightly,  as  an  act  of  pen- 
itence, clothed  myself  in  my  grave  clothes,  and  sat 
beneath  this  bridge  till  the  dawn  of  morning,  weeping 
over  my  past  gvut,  and  shivering  to  the  night-blast. 
My  abode  hath  been  the  most  wretched  hovel  of  yonder 
bank ;  and  my  ill-gotten  wealth  has  been  scattered  to 
every  sufferer  around  me,  that  their  blessings  might 
ascend  with  the  curses  of  my  victims.  And  now  I  am 
departing,  bound  on  a  longer  and  a  dariier  voyage  than 
ever  manner  sailed.  On,  London!"  he  continued, 
making  an  effort  to  raise  himself  and  look  to^urd  the 
dty,  "  live  for  ever  1  thy  name  shall  rise  in  glory  from 
thine  ashes,  while  mine  shall  die  accursed  and  un- 
known."  He  uttered  these  words  with  all  his  remain- 
ing strength,  and  his  life  then  forsaking  him,  he  fell 
backward  as  the  mariner  had  doqe,  over  the  starling 
beneath  the  bridge.  As  he  sank,  however,  the  shroud 
blew  aside  from  his  fJEice,  and  Spleuchan  exclaimed, 
"My  certie!  the  dell's  keepit  a  gude  look  out  after  its 
ain,  for  its  the  wizard  chief  they  ca'  Hans  in  Kelder !" 

"Ay,"  said  Overcrow,  bustling  up,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  collar  of  the  tall  stranger,  "but  we've 
another  rogue  here  of  that  name,  that  may  swing  in- 
stead of  him ;  for  the  legality  of  the  land  is  not  to  bo 
defrauded  of  its  prey :  somebody  shall  be  hanged !  that 
I've  made  up  my  mind  on."  "Hold  there,  master 
constable,"  cried  Corselet,  leaping  down  from  the 
stariing  and  seizing  the  beadle;  "less  zeal,  and  mors 
wisdom :  this  is  a  loyalist  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  'm 
another;  and,  moreover,  we've  a  cup  to  dring  together 
before  we  part."  "That  you  shall  do,"  answered 
Overcrow,  "  by  being  put  in  ward  together,  and  both 
taste  of  the  same  cup.  He,  he,  ha,  hoh !  Bring  him 
alon^,  watchmen!  Come  on,  fellow!  you're  mighty 
unwilling  to  go  to  prison,  methinks."  The  force  of 
the  beadle's  grasp  tore  open  the  cloak  in  which  the 
stran^r  was  enveloped,  and  discovered  upon  his  breast 
the  silver  star  of  the  garter,  with  its  rich  jewel  sus- 
pended by  a  blue  riband  about  his  neck.  His  hat  fall- 
ing off  too,  at  the  same  moment,  discovered  the  full 
features  of  Charles  the  Second  himself,  surrounded  by 
that  fine  dark  hair  which  so  strongly  characterized  him. 
"  God  save  the  king !"  cried  Corselet,  taking  the  as- 
tonished Overcrow  by  the  collar,  and  giving  him  m 
violent  swing  round — "Who  is  likely  to  be  hanged 
now,  master  constable  1"  "Pear  not,"  said  the  merry 
monarch:  "magistrates  should  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers ;  and,  odds  fish !  this  fellow  would  terrify  a  knave 
with  e'er  a  bailiff  in  Christendom.  But  fear  not,  man : 
fear  not :  death  and  disguises  make  all  men  equals ;  and 
this  night  hath  shown  us  that  which  kings  may  well 
be  instructed  by.  But  now  let  us  back  to  the  Royal 
Oak,  and  finish  our  night,  ci^>tain,  and  in  the  morning 
you  shall  have  both  reward  and  employment  Believe 
me,  my  heart  is  grateful  to  all  my  old  defendera ;  but 
mine  eyes  are  not  all-seeing)  nor  is  my  treasury  with- 
out a  bottom." 

Such  was  one  of  the  romantic  occurrences  of  ths 
great  frost  in  16S3:  but  although  history  make  no  men- 
tion of  it,  yet  the  extraordinary  penance  is  recorded  in 
a  periodical  paper  of  1757 ;  and  impressions  are  still  ex- 
tant of  a  lull  printed  on  the  ice  in  the  famous  frost  now 
described,  on  which  are  found  the  names  of  all  the 
royal  family,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by  the  singular 
title  of  Havs  IK  Eeldes. 
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BT  B.  8.  MACKSMZIB,  L.  L.  D. 

Periulpb  the  greatest  value  of  this  annecdote  is  that 
It  is  literally  "founded  upon  fact.*'  The  circumstances 
aie  not  wholly  unknown  In  Rome  and  Venice,  nor  the 
dramatia  peraontB  in  England. 

Where  sea-girt  Venice  points  westwardly  into  the 
Adriatic,  tjiere  is  a  IJttle  lone  jslanci,  dimly  visible  from 
the  sandy  shore  of  the  Lido,  to  whjch  your  gondoUeri 
may  rovv  you  in  about  half  ap  tiour.  It  looks  dark  and 
desolate-rth'e  'stranger's  step  rarely  (ntfudes  upon  its 
loneliness,  but  it  is  oftener  visjted  by  the  Venetians, 
yrho  turn  from  the  gaiety  of  the  Piaz2a  dj  San  Jf afco, 

"The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  inaaqae  of  Italy,^* 
to  indtilge,  in  that  lone  place,  in  the  melancholy  emo- 
tions wQcK  follow  the  e^lro  of  enjoyirient.  In  the  tri- 
iimphant  and  stirring  times  of  blind  old'  Dandblo,  it 
was  a  sort  of  gatherine  place  for  th^  wild  mariners  who 
8wept  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant  with  a  piratical  free- 
dom. They  built  a  dwelling  there,  in  which  conve- 
nience was  consulted  rather  than  architectural  beauty, 
and  the  place  seems  well  adapted  for  the  rendezvous  of 
these  skimmers  of  the  seas.  When  the  flag  of  St 
Mark  ceased  to  be  the  talisman  of  power,  pomp,  pride 
tod  victory,  as  the  prows  of  Venice  swept  oyef  the 
k^as — ^with  hn  eagle's  arrowy  flight-^these' ocean  free- 
booters, also,  felt  decay :  the  island  became  deserted — 
their  citadel  a  ruin,  and,  of  late  years  only,  did  it  re- 
ceive a  partial  renovation,  when  it  became  converted 
into,  and  used  as  a  lazar-house,  or  receptide  for  the 
insane. 

Among  the  many  inmates  of  this  dreary  abode  was 
pne,  whose  madness  was  of  a  mild  and  subdued  na- 
ture. When  I  learned  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  my 
curiosity — or,  it  may  be,  a  higher  and  better  feeling- 
became  strongly  excited.  I  enquired  into  the  particu- 
lars of  his  story,  and  the  result  of  this  inquisition  still 
hiore  deeply  interested  me  in  his  fate,  whue  it  assured 
nie,  also,  that  it  woiild  not  be  very  difficult  to  soften 
his  complaint— less  of  madness  than  melancholy — its 
asperities  bein^  few  and  faint,  its  parokyspis  were  pn- 
firequent— his  demeanor  exMbited  more  of  a  mind  warp- 
ed than  wrecked— and  upon  all  points  biit  one  lie  was 
^lUy  as  rational  a9  one-naif  the  world.  But  I  antici- 
pate my  tale.  It  is  a  sad  narrative  of  a  high  heart 
which  "brokenly  lived  on,"  with  all  its  ardent  hopes 
shattered,  and  its  affections  scattered  in  the  dust  aroUnd 
it. 

'  When  I  first  saw  that  young  Englishman  in  the  Ve- 
netian madhouse,  he  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Toil  and  turmoil  of  the  mind  had  given  liim  a  ftirrowed 
cheek,  for  I  afterward  knew  that  he  wanted  some 
years  of  his  apparent  age.  He  was  rich  and  high-bom. 
He  must  have  been  more  than  usually  beautifin— if  we 
may  apply  the  term  "  beautiful"  to  man— for  even  then, 
the  pale  shadow  of  his  former  self,  he  was  one  on  whom 
the  eye  would  involuntarily  linger— just  as  we  cannot 
pass  by,  with  the  mere  common  glance  of  admiration, 
some  splendid  production,  where  the  art  of  the  sculp- 
tor (Pygmalion  like)  has  thrown  such  mind  into  the 
marble,  that  ir  seems  as  if  struggling  into  the  energy 
of  life. 

From  hie  youth  upward,  he  was  enthusiastic  as  the 
Teriest  pqet,  whose  mind  is  so  exquisitely  formed,  as 
to  be  crushed  in  contact  with  the  rude  world — ^like 
some  fairy-like  piece  of  exquisite  and  priceless  biiovU- 
rit.  which  in  fragmented  by  a  slight  touch.  His  im- 
agmatibn  had  loved  to  run  riot  tmough  the  asphodel 
fields  of  poetic  thoushi,  before  he  had  "filed  his  mind" 
to  the  necessity  of  swking  its  thirst  at  the  fresh-welling 
fountains  of  solid  knowledge.  But  in  time  this  neces- 
sity became  self-apparent,  and  he  plunged  eagerly  into 
the  deep  quest  of  what  Learning  from  her  ancient 
scrolls  can  bestow,  or  Nature  scatter  forth  to  the  in- 
quirer from,  her  ever  open  and  exhaustlese  volume  of 
beauty  and  livinpr  acaon.  He  drank '  deeply  of  the 
mingled  waters  oTother  men's  detailed  enerience,  and 
his  own  dreamy  imaginincn.  The  magnincence  of  this 
world's  external  beauty  filled  him  wjfth  wild  delight 
lie  had  become  an  ideaust. 

'  Wherever  he  looked — whatever  he  beheld— however 
Nature  arrayed  herself— all  minlatered  to  the  pleasure 


of  a  mind  senddvely  awake  to  a  keen  and  quick  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful.  L&e  that  flower  which  MiU 
turns  to  the  day-god.  as  he  treads  the  azure  paths  of 
heaven,  and  folds  up  ner  golden  petals  when  his  glory 
retires  to  riadden  other  lands — so  did  his  spirit  expand 
as  it  gazed  delightedly  on  this  world  we  are  in  and  of; 
and  so,  too,  when  the  du^y  twilight  of  eraver  thoug;fat 
came  on,  did  it  veil  its  contemplation  nom  the  dark- 
ness  which  then  surrounded  it.  For,  hitherto,  al- 
though he  sometimes  paused,  even  in  the  full  rapidity 
of  h&  studious  course,  to  wonder  at  many  tilings — 
wildering  as  the  Fata  Morgana  to  the  Sicilian  peasant 
— his  soul  remained  tranqml  in  the  rapid  path  ne  tia- 
versed. 

At  length— for  it  could  not  long  be  otherwise — ^he 
panted  for  communings  with  an  intelUeenee  like  his 
own.  He  sighed' for  some  Egeria  in  his  loneliness. 
His  fancy  framed  for  himself  a  being  bright  in  charms, 
and  beautiful  in  intelligence.  It  endowed  her  with  all 
of  fair,  or  wise,  or  wonderful,  that  lover,  philosopher  or 
poet  could  severally  have  imaged.  He  lanc^uished  for 
the  bright  reality  of  this  dear  vision  which  hatinted  his 
dreams  by  night  and  his  thoughts  by  day— breathings 
beautifrU  and  real ! 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange — for  the  idealist  has 
endowments  which  are  his  own  peculiars.  AM  peace, 
ail  lime,  ap  things,  become  subrndiary  to  one  engross- 
ing Ihouffht  ^'  I  will  CO  forth,"  thought  he,  "  to  sedc 
in  other  lands  for  that  intelligence  and  beauty  whidi  I 
have  vainly  quested  in  my  own .  |n  other  climes  whidi 
Nature  has  arrayed  in  her  most  magnificent  and  beau- 
tiful hues,  there  must  exist  some  corresponding  human 
beauty  and  intellect  to  match  the  eorgeousness  which 
rests  beneath  those  hx  and  favored  skies.  Surely,  the 
children  of  these  sunny  lands  must  still  be  beautiful 
and  gifted  as  in  old  days,  when  they  were  the  poet- 
themes  which  even  now  stir  the  soul  of  man  up  firom 
its  very  depths  i'?      *    ' 

He  made  the  tour  of  Europer-and  still  was  dis- 
satisfied. In  France  he  did  not  find  the  creature  be 
sought  for.  Beautiful  women  met  his  eye — wit,  light- 
ning-winged, spefl  from  their  lips  they  had  pretty  words, 
strung  like  ^arls,  for  his  ear— smiles,  which  seemed 
the  very  arrows  of  a  most  hearted  love — fiudnatSon 
which,  like  a  whirlpool,  drew  all  admiration  into  its 
eddy— but  he  found,  or  fancied,  that  all  was  mere  show, 
and  tinsel,  he  distrusted  the  seeming  sincerity  of  heart 
with  which  heartlessness  can  so  we)l  invest  herself 
aiid  he  fled,  in  disgust,  from  the  Calypso  wiles  of  Par- 
isian fashion.  It  was  the  same  wherever  he  went :  all 
E laces  lacked  the  Hesperian  fruit  he  sought  So  as  a 
Lst  resource,  he  turned  his  pilgrim-steps  to  Italy,  and 
if  here  lie  failed  also :  if  indeed  the  being  he  soucfat 
was  not  to  be  found — ^if  fancy  had  cheated  him  wim  a 
dread  of  what  would  not  be  if  his  desire  was  to  be  un- 
satisfied, his  resolve  was  to  return  from  the  wildering 
world  of  imaginadon  to  the  real  worid  of  action — ^to  let 
anibition  have  a  proper  sway  within  his  heart — to  as- 

5 ire  to  a  station  among  the  magnates  of  the  land — to 
ve  for  others  as  hitherto  he  had  lived  but  for  himselL 
He  knew  that  a  man  may  himself  |)e  bankrupt  in  hap- 
piness, and  yet  bestow  it 

So.  he  came  to  Rpme,  where,  for  a  time  the  distract- 
ing tnoughts.  which  so  |ong  haa  torn  his  bosom  became 
subdued.  He  was  now  am{d  the  wrecks  of  national 
glory  and  grandeur,  and  thinking  on  what  Rome  had 
been,  and  vieMring  ner  present  littleness,  it  was  no 
wonder  if,  spirit-I^  by  the  memory  of  hoar  antiquity, 
he  should  forget  his  own  thoughts.  But  this  waiJB  soon 
past :  he  still  trod  upon  the  grave  of  Empire,  but  tiie 
spell  had  lost  its  power— he  returned  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  shrined  hopes  of  his  youthful  fancy,  sjniling 
at  his  having  ever  forgotten  them. 

But  at  Rome,  though  his  stay  was  prolonged,  his 
pursuit  of  the  embodiment  of  mental  and  personal 
beauty  was  in  vain.  Yet  he  lingered  ivith  tl^  "  Niobe 
of  nations." — ^At  length,  when  hope  grew  dead,  and  he 
had  become  even  somewhat  asham^  of  the  phantasy 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  anxiety,  he  was  preparing 
— in  a  chastened  and  sober  inood— to  return  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  persuaded  to  atteiid  a  masqued  ball 
at  the  palace  Borghese. 

He  mingled  with  the  crowds,  and  was  quitting  titat 
gorgeq)i8  scene— where  happy  hearts  were  more  happy, 
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and  sad  ones  put  on  the  8eemin§f  of  jov  to  cheat  them- 
selves hito  a  torgetfulness  of  gnef— when  a  lady,  hab> 
ited  as  Hebe,  attracted  his  attention.  He  rooke  to  her, 
and  her  ready  wit,  eloquent  words,  rich  ^mpUcity  of 
manner,  and  rare  dignity  of  demeanor  made  him  yet 
more  interested  in  ttus  chance  companion.  It  was  the 
sole  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  haughty  house  of  CoU 
onna,  who  thus  enslaved  him.  She  had  marked  the 
coldness  of  his  manner,  the  abstraction  of  his  very 
mirth,  and,  with  all  the  innocent  thou^tlessfiess  of 
Buspicionless  youth,  had  sportively  said  mat  »he  would 
endeavor  to  thaw  the  fh)zen  veil  which  enwrapped  the 
northern  stranger.    She  succeeded. 

I  mentioned  that  Julian— for  I  wfU  name  h|m  thus^ 
was  of  high  bfrth.  The  ancestral  house  of  Colonna, 
on  whose  columns  the  honors  of  Rome  once  rested — 
remained  prouder  in  its  poverty,  than  even  when  wealth 

Sve  it  a  golden  appearance.  Julian  soon  knew  that  a 
ughter  of  that  high  and  haughty  line  would  qot  be 
ffiven  to  a  stranger.  The  Colonna  family  numbered 
uie  mighty  among  its  alliances  of  old,  ana  Leonora^ 
this  fair  and  sole  ^on  of  its  latter  days — was  d^tined 
fi>r  a  convent's  cell,  or  a  marriage  of  interest 

And  the  knowledge  of  this  but  fed  the  flame  which 
iyied  Julian's  heart  He  loved  this  fair  daughter  of 
the  land  of  beauty  and  of  passion.  To  him  she  ap- 
peared the  realization  of  all  which  he  had  hopelessly 
hoped  for,  the  gem,  worth  a  monarch's  ransom,  to  be 
snatched  from  the  treasury  of  liife,  and  pressed  to  his 
heart  asprlceless. 

He  offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  lovely  maiden. 
The  ofier  met  w|th  calm  and  cold  rejection.  Butit  is 
•aid,  I  cannot  guess  how  truly,  that  ui  Italy,  as  in  Eng- 
land!, a  lady's  **  no"  may  sometimes  be  interpreted, 
by  love,  into  a  half  compliance — ^and  Julian  found  it 
well  to  hold  this  consoling  casuistry  of  passion. 

It  were  a  tedious,  and  perhaps  an  idle  task  to  ^ve, 
with  the  minuteness  of  a^  eye-witness,  the  delineations 
of  passion— thoughts  whose  workings  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed. Leonora  was  conscious  ot  the  power  of  her 
great  beauty :  proud  too,  of  her  natural  gei4us,  and  her 
wealth  of  accomplishments :  but  am|d  the  copscious- 
ness  of  dominion,  and  this  prtde  of  mind,  there  ran  an 
undercurrent  of  deeper  and  better  thoughts.  She  could 
know  the  value  of  a  true  heart — she  soon  repented  the 
fukded  necessity  which  led  her  to  regect  the  hand  of 
such  a  lover  as  Julian. 

To  him— intellectual  and  enthusiastic  Leonor  ap? 
peared  as  gifted  in  mind  as  she  was  confessedly  peer- 
less in  person,  and  he  still  cherished — almost  against 
hope— tiie  thought  that  she  might  yet  be  the  uving 
flower  to  bloom  by  his  ancestral  hearth,  sole  in  his 
heart  and  nurtured  by  his  love.  Mock  not  at  such  a 
hope— love  is  most  dream-like :  it  is  composed  of  an 
alternation  of  hopes  and  fears :  its  hopes  are  clouded  by 
the  shadow  fear  flings  across  them,  and  its  very  feqrs 
are  sun-tinted  by  the  gleams  which  hope  reflects  from 
its  mirror,  whereon  are  imaged  a  thousand  thoughts  of 
future  bliss.  And  who  may  expect  the  boon  of  success 
80  well  as  the  young  and  the  gifted  7  Julian  was  one 
of  these. 

One  evening  in  the  autumn,  he  walked  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum  accompanied  by  Leonor— for 
they  had  separated  from  the  company.  They  paused 
to  gaze  upon  the  splendor  of  the  mght-queen,  then 
spruifiinff  from  her  glory^bed  on  high,  illumining  the 
world  with  her  silvery  sheen.  It  was  a  scene  for  the 
heart  to  muse  over,  with  a  melancholy  not  impleasing, 
beholding  the  shattered  remsins  of  the  world's  ancient 
mistress.  It  was  a  scene  for  regret,  for  memory,  for 
admiration,  but  it  did  not  deeply  interest  them  long — 
for  when  the  heart  beats  high  with  the  pulse  of  passion, 
love  becomes  the  onJy  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  of 
youth. 

Leonor  felt  the  dangerous  stillness  of  that  hour  and 
scene.  The  devotedness  of  her  lover  had  touched  her 
heart — ^isit  not  ever  thus? — and  as  she  looked,  steal- 
thily upon  his  noble  brow,  and  drank  in  the  eloouence 
which  flowed  from  his  lips,  as  he  talked  of  the  glory  of 
Rome's  elder  days,  and  as  his  eye  even  more  doquent 
than  his  winged  words,  beamed  with  enthusiasm  as  he 
spoke  of  that  departed  greamess — oh,  who  can  blame, 
ii  the  haughty  heart  of  the  fair  Colonna,  unbent  fh>m 
it«  piide— 4f  a  consciousness  of  her  admirer's  worth 


flashed  across  her  with  the  suddenness  of  thought  and 
the  certainty  of  conviction— |f  a  softer  accent  dwelt 
upon  her  tone,  and  a  tender  feeling  glanced  from  her 
flashing  eye? 

She  knew  that  this  was  the  last  evening  of  Julian's 
stay  in  Rome.  At  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  he  felt  in- 
dignation, and  there  flows  a  narrow  Rubicon,  to  sepa- 
rate that  feeling  from  love.  To  forget,  however,  is  a 
task  more  difficult  than  to  adore,  mth  Julian— for  he 
had  tried  it— forgetfulness  was  impossible.  He  had 
found  it  di^cult  to  avoid  her  society.  Latterly,  his 
manner  toward  Leonor  had  been  studiedly  indifferent 
•^but  now  when  the  morrow's  sun  was  to  sec  him  de- 
part for  ever,  from  the  place  which  her  presence  had 
sanctified  to  him— from  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
soemed  suited  to  share  with  him  the  difficult  empire  qf 
heart,  there  was  a  tenderness  (upknown  to  himself)  In 
his  lightest  words,  and  this  stoje  into  his  heart-r- 
hitherto  cold  as  the  marble  pillar  at  whose  base  -they 
sat — which  he  had  ceased  to  hope  would  ever  respond 
to  his.  ^ 

He  changed  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Hither- 
to he  had  spoken  of  indifferent  themes,  to  wile  away 
the  fast-throiiging  thoughts— unsummoned  memories 
—which  rose  into  his  neart.  The  effort  had  felled. 
He  ceased  to  speak,  and  Leonor  and  he  were  both 
silent  with  mutual  but  unacknowledged  emotions.  At 
length,  he  broke  the  silence :  at  first  he  spoke  calmly, 
but  as  he  proceeded,  his  voice  had  a  deeper  tone  of 
feeling,  his  manner  became  more  earnest,  his  eye 
flashed,  and  his  cheek  and  brow  grew  passion-flush^. 

"We  part,  Leonor,"  said  he,  "I  could  have  wished 
for  a  happier  doom.  Henceforth  a  solitary  hearth,  and 
shattered  hopes  are  mine.  That  I  loved— that  I  love 
you  I  need  not  now  repeat,  The  tale  had  been  told 
you  once  too  oftep,  but  the  feeling  will  not— coriTi^ 
cease,  but  with  my  life.  Tou.  with  the  pride  of  a  high 
ancestral  name— amid  the  admiration  of  a  thousand 
hearts,  and  the  hopes  of  youth  and  beauty — may  live 
lovely  and  beloved:  but  the  more  bitter  doom  is 
mine." 

"No,"  interrupted  Leonor,  "like  vours,  my  course 
will  be  a  lone  and  sorrowing  one.  1  can  bring  but  a 
worldly  heart  and  baffled  hopes  to  the  altar,  at  which, 
as  a  victim,  I  am  to  be  devoted,  A  little  month  wfll 
see  my  youth  and  Its  beauty,  which  you  praise,  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  a  convent's  ceU.  Perhaps  before  theui  you 
will  have  forgotten  this  passion  which  you  say  con- 
sumes you." 

But,  as  she  spoke  the  words,  there  was  a  melancholy 
tenderness  in  ner  subdued  voice,  and  Julian's  hopes 
began  to  bud  anew.  Even  whei^  we  are  turning  away 
firom  the  portal  of  hope,  some  re-caUing  whisper  is 
heard  to  teach  us  the  "open  sesame"  which  we  had 
forgotten. 

"And  why,  dearest  Leonorj  need  a  convent's  gloom 
be  the  portion  of  one  so  fair,  so  hearted  7  Are  there  no 
climes  out  this  of  Italy  where  love  can  make  the  fond 
heart  happy  1 — No  skies  where  tenderness  may  not 
Uoom,  and  exhaustless  affection  be  nourished  7  In  my 
own  land  there  are  happy  hearts  to  greet  my  return  and 
love  her  whose  love  would  make  dad  my  nome.  T\y 
with  me,  then,  if  flight  be  needful,  or  here  give  me  a 
claim  to  call  you  my  own ;  let  a  husband's  rights  su- 
persede those  of  a  parent,  and  the  utmost  pride  of 
Rome's  haughtiest  houses  shall  not,  and  cannot  break 
the  love-links  by  which  our  happy  hearts  will  bo 
united!" 

The  lady's  answer  is  not  on  record— but  she  placed 
her  hand  in  his,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms  and 
wept,  long  but  nU  bitterly.  If  these  be  not  symptoms 
of  her  accordance  to  his  proffer,  then  am  I  imversed  in 
the  lore  of  love. 

The  mingled  whispere  of  the  lovers — the  glad  con- 
fession, each  to  each,  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  their 
affection— the  happy  aspirations  for  a  long  life-dream 
of  joy  that  hope  breathed  forth — these  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Has  love  a  happier  time  than  this  7  Ere  they 
parted,  the  lovers  had  agreed  to  substitute  the  nuptial 
ceremony  for  that  ritual  sacrifice  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  dedicate  Leonor  to  cold  celibacy.  Her  heart 
had  always  abhorred  the  cell— she  felt  happy  at  avoid- 
ingit,  and  thus. 

There  is  always  some  bitterness  spiinging  up,  to  cast 
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didn't  do  it  himself,  for  there  was  the  poor  right  hand 
cut  in  two  nearly,  and  such  a  gash  as  he  hvl  in  his 
throat,  they  all  said,  couldn't  be  given  by  himself^  be- 
cause the  major,  it  was  well  known,  wasn't  kUhogued 
(left-handed.)  Besides  that,  there  was  the  old  gold 
watch  gone,  an'  his  bonds,  an'  what  money  he  had  in 
the  house,  along  with  a  five  hundred  pound  note. 

To  be  sure  the  magistrates  had  an  inquest,  an'  pretty 
work  they  made  about  it— an'  may  be  the  newspapers 
didn't  make  fine  talk  about  it — they  never  stopped  for 
three  months  sayin'  "  all  the  Protestants  in  Tipperary 
were  murdered  by  the  Papists,"  and  so  on,  till  this 
peaceable  county  was  under  the  insurrection  act,  an' 
then  to  be  sure  they  never  stopped  transportin'  us — an' 
all  this  was  by  raison  of  a  decent  gentleman's  throat 
bein'  cut  by  some  blackguard  or  anoUier.  At  all  events 
there  was  no  makin'  head  nor  tail  o'  the  major's  qiur- 
der  till  comin'  on  the  assizes,  when  two  .innocents, 
one  Jack  Carey  and  one  Bill  Dorney,  were  taken  up 
for  it  My  father  knew  the  two  chaps  well,  and  except 
that  they  didn't  c^e  what  they  did  to  come  round  a 
girl,  he  ofteu  tould  me  that  milder,  nor  Innocenter,  nor 
modes^r,  nor  partier  behaved  boys  he  never  seen. 
The  people  in  fact  were  sure  they  would  be  acouitted 
tUl  they  heard  that  Lord  Norbury  was  comln'  the  cir- 
cuit, an'  then  they  cave  it  up  as  a  bad  iob. 

At  last  the  day  9"  the  trla)  came,  an^  to  the  suiprise 
fm'  wonderment  of  eyery  body,  who  should  get  upon 
the  taUe,  an'  take  the  book  in  his  hand,  to  swear  away 
^e  lives  of  poor  Jack  Carey  and  Bill  Dorney,  but  one 
Kit  Cooney !  Now,  Kit,  you  must  know,  was  the  only 
creature  that  lived  with  the  maior,  for  tj^e  major  was 
an  old  bachelor;  an'  Copney  fled  the  country  ofter  the 
major  was  murdered,  an',  in  troth,  every  one  thought 
tbai  it  was  he  who  did  the  moor's  bueineaSi  for  ne 
wasn't  the  best  o'  character  at  any  time,  an'  every  one 
was  wonderin'  why  the  miyor  let  hihi  live  i^ith  him,  at 
all.  at  all.  Up  Kit  got  on  the  table,  as  bould  as  a  lion, 
an'  he  swore  hard  an'  fast,  as  a  trooper,  that  Dorney 
and  Careymurdered  the  major  in  his  bed,  and  that  he 
himself,  Kit  Cooney,  the  vagabond,  agreed  to  join 
them  in  doin'  so ;  but  that  ne  re|:dnted  of  it,  and 
wouldn't  lay  a  hand  on  the  ould  man,  but  ran  away  to 
Dublin,  when  it  was  all  over,  and  tould  the  polis  there 
all  about  it.  He  was,  you  see,  sir,  a  king's  evidence, 
an  informer,  and,  in  short,  he  hung  the  two  men.  The 
truth  was,  Cooney  had  the  Dublin  poUa  magistrates  to 
back  him  out,  an'  the  two  poor  boys  wouldn't  prove 
fin  aWn  at  all;  but  this  indeed  I  often  heard  their 
^ends  say,  that  if  the  two  gassoons  liked  it,  they 
could  have  proved  alibia  for  tniem  in  twenty*  dinerent 
places,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  each  o'  them  forty 
miles  away  from  the  murder;  besides  that,  the  two 
boys  themselves  could  show,  as  clear  as  day-light, 
where  they  really  were  the  night  the  mi^or  was  mur- 
derpdf  Tne  foct  was,  it  was  said,  that  Carey  and  Dor- 
ney were  doing  something  that  night  they  didn't  want 
the  priest  to  know  anything  about.  At  all  events,  they 
mignt  haye  }et  such  evidence  alone,  for  thejr'd  have 
been  hung  on  Kit  Cooney*  s  affidavy  at  any  rate.  They, 
to  be  sure,  said  they  were  innocent,  and  the  people  be- 
lieved them:  the  judge  said  they  were  gu}lty,  and  the 
i'bry  beUeved  him:  and  the  two  young  men  were  hung 
LCConUhgly.  This,  sir,  I  was  tellin°  you,  happened 
five  an'  forty  years  ago,  and  just  Uke  the  present  times. 
Cooney  knew  the  country  too  well  to  stop  in  it ;  at 
best  he  was  but  an  injx^nur^  an'  Tipperary  is  a  spot 
that  was  always  counted  too  hot  for  ttiem  lund  of  rap- 
scallions. It  wasn't  for  many  years  afther  that  he  was 
heard  of;  an'  the  jtvy  that  mention  was  made  of  him 
yr^M  just  thus  \ 

It  was,  yoq  see,  about  six  and  twenty  years  next 
Holy-eve  inght,  that  ixfy  aunt  Biddy— an'  it^^s  from  her 
own  son  I  have  (Ke<9tory,  which  is  next  to  knoMdn'  it 
myself— it  was  <m  that  very  night  (an'  it's  a  night 
ghat's  mighty  remarkable  entirely  for  quare  stories  of 
the  good  peopU)  that  she  was  standln'  at  the  door  of 
poor  ould  Meyor  Blennerhassef  s  house  that  was,  and 
fookin'  out  to  see  what  in  theworldi^s  keepin'  Paddy 
(that  was  her  husband's  name)  so  long  at  the  market 
of  €h>lden  (for  it  was  market-day  in  Golden),  when  she 
seen  a  well-dressed,  farmer-like  man,  with  clothes  on 
him  that  looked  as  if  they  were  made  in  Dublin— you 
•00,  they  hadn't  the  Tippexiry  cut  upon  them  at  all. 


And  there  was  this  decentish  ould  man  standin*  right 
opposite  her  on  the  road,  an'  lookin'  terrible  narrow  at 
the  house.  Well,  she  thought  nothin'  at  all  o*  that, 
for  it's  few peoi^e  could  pass  the  road  without  stoppin' 
to  look  at  the  major's  house,  it  was  such  an  out  o*  the 
way  big  one  to  be  so  near  the  iiigh  road.  "  God  save 
you,  ma'am,"  says  he.  "  Crod  save  you  kindly,  sir," 
says  she.  "  It's  a  cotild  night,"  says  he.  "  Tls,"  says 
she ;  "  will  you  come  in,  an'  take  an  air  o'  the  fire  r* 
"  I  will,"  says  he.  So  she  brought  him  down  to  the 
kitchen,  an'  the  first  thing  she  remarked  was,  that  stie 
forffot  to  tell  him  of  an  ugly  step  that  lay  in  his  way. 
an^that  everybody  trippea  over,  if  they  weren't  tould 
of  it,  or  didn't  know  it  well  before.  And  yet,  without 
a  trip  or  a  jostle,  but  smooth  and  smack  clean  Uke  her- 
self; the  9tiranger  walked  down  stairs  before  her.  "  By 
my  sowklns,'^  sajd  she  to  herself;  "  you  were  here  he- 
fore,  my  gogd  man,  whoever  you  are,  an'  I  must  keqi 
my  eyes  upon  you ;"  an'  then  she  talks  out  to  him, 
"are  you  dry  or  hungry?"  says  she.  "No,  but  I'd 
like  a  drink  o'  buttemOlk,"  says  he.  "  Why,  then,  m 
get  that  same  for  you,"  says  she ;  "what  coim/ryimm 
are  youl"  "Then  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  says  he, 
"I'm  a  Connaughtman."  "Why  then  you  haven't  a 
bit  o'  the  brogue,'*  says  she;,  "but  talk  Englisfa  almost 
entirely,  as  well  as  myself."  "Qh !"  says  ne,  "I  was 
in  Dublin  polishin'  off  the  brogue."  "That  accounts," 
says  she,  "for  the  fine  accent  you  haye;  were  you 
ever  In  these  parts  before  7"  "Never."  says  he.  "Thafs 
a  lie,"  sayB  sne  to  herself;  "  but  I'll  go  and  fi^tch  you 
a  noggin  o'  the  buttermilk."  "ThaiDc  'ee,"  says  he. 
You  see,  she  left  him  sittin'  In  the  kitchen,  and  while 
she  went  for  the  buttermilk,  which  was  to  a  pantry 
like,  off  the  kitchen,  an'  while  she  was  there,  she  saw 
the  stranger  put  his  hand  to  the  second  brick  in  the 
hob,  take  out  some  little  parcel,  and  run  It  into  his 
breeches  pocket.  While  he  was  doln'  this,  she  saw 
his  little  black  ferret  eyes,  that  were  not  longer  In  ap- 
pearance nor  a  hawk's,  but  were  bright  and  gUssenin' 
and  dazzlin'  like  them,  wheelin'  all  round  the  kitchen, 
to  see  if  any  one  was  watchin'  him.  In  a  minute,  she 
knew  the  eallows-look  of  him :  it  was  Kit  Cooney,  that 
had  hung  ner  own  flesh  and  Mood,  till  they  were  high 
an'  dry  as  a  side  o'  bacon.  To  be  sure,  the  poor  wo- 
man Mras  frightened  enough,  but  she  was  very  stout, 
and  didn't  let  on.  an'  accordingly  she  came  out  with 
the  nog^n,  an*  wnen  he  draidc  It  off,  she  sat  down  op- 
posite Jiura,  an'  asked  him  would  he  stop  the  night,  as 
her  hushed  would  be  home  in  a  few  minutes,  an' 
would  be  glad  to  see  ony  one  that  could  tell  him  about 
the  castle,  an'  the  parliament  house,  an'  the  bridges, 
an*  the  lord  mayor,  an'  all  the  fine  dghts  of  Dublin. 
"No,  thank  'ee,"  says  he,  "I  must  he  in  Golden  to- 
night; I've  got  all  I  wanted  from  you."  "Faith  you 
have,"  says  she  to  herself  again,  "  but  whatever  It  is, 
it's  more  nor  a  drink  o'  buttermilk." 

"Well,  sir,  the  man  left  her,  an'  she  sat  down  wait- 
in'  for  her  huaMind,  quite  melancholy  like,  and  won- 
drin'  what  in  iko  world  it  was  that  Cooney  liad  taken 
from  behind  the  hob;  she  sarched  it  mighty  cutely, 
but  If  she  was  looking  from  that  day  to  tms,  not  a 
ha'p'orth  she  could  find,  but  an  empty  hole,  an'  nothin' 
in  it 

Ten  o'clock  struck— eleven  o'clock,  an'  no  Paddy 
was  yet  come  home — so  to  comfort  herself;  she  sat 
down  to  make  a  cup  of  tayj  an'  to  make  it  strong  she 
determined  to  put  tittick  (a  glass  of  whiskey)  in  iu 
She  had  the  bread  an'  the  butter,  an'  the  whiskey 
bottle,  an'  the  tay-pot  laid  comfortably  on  the  settle-bed, 
an'  there  she  vras  sittin'  on  a  creepeen  (little  stool)  be- 
sides it,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve— the  very  in- 
stant it  did,  she  heard  the  drawing-room  door  open— 
an'— tramp—tramp— trapip,  she  heard  two  feet  comin' 
down  stairs— an'— whaok—v»rliack— whack  went  a  stick 
against  the  bannisters,  as  if  somebody,  who  was  lame, 
was  hobbling  down  to  lier^as  well  as  his  two  legs  on  a 
stick  would  carry  him.  To  be  sure  the  poor  woman 
was  frightened  enough— she  knew  it  could  not  be  Pad- 
dy;  for  if  he  had  a  stick  in  his  fist,  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  knock  it  against  a  man's  head  than  an  ould 
wooden  bannister;  "The  Lord  save  us!'  says  she  to 
herself  "is  this  Kit  Cooney's  coirdn'  hack  to  massacre 
me."  "  Halloa !"  She  then  called  out.  "  You  vaga- 
bona^  wboerer  you  art  don't  bo  afraid  to  8iK)w  jovi 
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face  to  an  honMter  woman  than  ever  y*ur  mother 
waa."  Devil  an  answer  she  got  "Oh,"  says  she, 
"  may  be  it's  nobody  at  aU^Ill  take  another  cup  o*  tea 
at  any  rate."  She  had  just  filled  it  out,  an*  put  the 
second  stick  in  it,  an*  was  mixin'  it  with  a  spoon,  when 
she  turned  up  her  eyes,  an*  who  in  the  world  shoi|ld 
she  see  leaning  over  the  settle-bed,  an'  lookin*  quite 
eanUmkerottBf  an'  doleful  at  the  same  time  at  her,  but — 
tht  mq^  fuTMelfn  t  "  There  he  was  in  the  very  same 
dresiTthat  she  had  seen  on  hlra  the  very  last  day  he 
was  out  with  the  Tipperary  militia. 

He  kad  on  him  a  cocked  hat  that  was,  at  least  three 
ieet  broad,  an*  two  gold  bands  on  it,  that  were  glistenin' 
as  grandly  as  if  they  had  only  that  minute  come  out  o* 
the  shop,  an*  had  never  got  a  drop  a  rain  on  them — 
then  he  nad  a  large  black  leather  stock  on  his  neck,  an* 
a  grand  red  officer's  coat,  that  between  the  green  that 
it  was  turned  up  with,  an'-ttie  gold  that  was  shinin*  all 
over  it,  you  could  hardly  telf  *what  color  it  was-— his 
shirt  was  as  fine  as  sUk,  an*  fringed  with  beautiful 
tuckers— an*  then,  the  leather-breeches  on  his  thin 
ould  legs  were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  an*  his 
boots  that  came  up  to  his  knee  were  as  black  an* 
polished  as  a  craw's  neck.  The  mi^r,  in  fact,  was 
drest  out  in  the  very  »/mU  that  he  went  up  to  Dublin 
to  get  for  himself,  an*  that  he  never  wore,  6arria'  it 
was  on  the  king's  birth-day.  or  the  like.  To  be  sure 
poor  Biddy,  who  knew  that  the  major  was  buried  many 


,        ,  ,  on, 

she  saw  him  standin'  before  her  in  hin  best  clothes. 
She  handn*t  time  to  say  "  God  save  you  kindly"  to 
him,  when  he  said  to  her : 

"  So,  Bidddv,  it  man  can*t  walk  down  his  own  stairs, 
that  was,  without  your  abusin*  like  a  pickpocket,  an^ 
callin*  him  names.  I  little  thought  Fd  ever  hear  your 
mother's  daughter  call  poor  oulaMajor  Blennerhasset, 
that  was  a  frfend  to  you  an*  yours,  a  vagabone.  It*s 
'asy  knowin*  it's  in  my  erave  I  am.  an*  not  here,  or 
you'd  cut  the  tongue  out  ^.your  ugly  head,  before  you*d 
dare  to  say  such  A  word 'to  mC)  you  drunken  black- 
guard.'* 

"Oh!  then,  major,"  says  Biddf^  ** stire  eiipugh,  if  I 
knew  that  it  wiis  you,  that  was  in  it,  I'd  be  the  biggest 
o*  vagabones  to  call  you  names;  but 'how  the  worid 
was  r  to  think,  that  you*d  be  walkln'  like  a  whUe-hoy 
at  this  unseasonable  hour  o*  the  night  1*' 

'  Oh  I  then,  Biddy,  if  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to  get 


a  walk,  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  walkin*  whenever 
I  let— may  be  you'd  be  glad  to  stretch  your  limbs 
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yourself,  if  they  were  afther  bein^  cramped  twenty-five 
years  in  a  cold  grave.    But  how  is  Paddv  V* 

**  He  is  mighty  well,  thank*  ee  major.*^ 

"  How  many  children  have  you,  betwixt  you  7" 

"  Only  ten,  Major.** 

"  What's  become  of  them  V* 

"  Why  then,  it's  mighty  good  o'  you  to  ask  after 
thmn,  Miu'or«  Then  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  four  giris 
are  married,  and  have  three  childer  each — two  of  my 
boys  were  hanged  in  the  rtn'n*  in  '98— three  more  were 
transported  because  their  brothers  were  hung  for  that 
same,  an'  my  youngest  son  is  in  hospital  from  an  acci- 
dent he  met  with  at  the  last  fair  o'  Gtolden,  when  one 
of  the  Kinnealies  broke  his  leg  with  a  blow  or  a  stone, 
because  he  was  fightin'  as  well  as  his  shillelagh  would 
let  him,  for  the  Hogans.  who  you  know  yourself  are 
our  cousin-germans  or  his  own.  But,  Miyor,  I'm  sor- 
ry to  see  you  look  so  deUcate.  I»  there  any  thing  the 
matter  with  you  7** 

"  Any  thine  the  matter  with  me !  whv  then,  Biddy, 
you're  enough  to  dtive  a  man  mad.  It's  no  wonder 
Paddy  often  gives  ]^ou  a  moUoo-roguing  (beating) ;  any 
thing  the  matter  with  me  1  Blur-an-ounty-fisi^  am  n^t 
I  dead  and  buried  1  What  worse  could  be  the  matter 
with  a  man  nor  that  1  Besides  F m  cruel  dry ;  my 
mouth  b  filled  with  the  saw-dust  that  was  put  in  my 
cofl^  an'  I  did  not  taste  a  drop  o*  wine,  malt,  or  spirits 
tliis  many  a.  long  day." 

"  Why  then.  Major,"  said  she,  "  may  be  you'd  take 
a  cup  o'tay  with  me ;  I've  some  green  in  the  house.*' 

"  Oh !  hould  your  tongue,  Biddy,  or  you*ll  drive  me 
raein*  mad  entirely,  an'  then  I  might  disremember 
what  brought  me  here.    Tou  couldn^t  take  much  tay 


yowrseU^  ma*m,  if  you  met  with  such  an  accident  as 
'mat  in  your  gullet.  Look  at  me,"  says  the  Miyor, 
ttJring  off  his  leather  stock,  "am  n't  I  just  like  an 
ould  turkey  cock  on  a  Friday,  that  you  were  goin*  to 
drtta  for  my  dinner  on  a  Simday.  Wouldn't  this  be 
a  puffi^roat  to  go  to  a  tay  party  with  7"  And  as  he 
said  this,  the  major  loosed  his  stock,  an'  there  sure 
enough,  upon  the  sight  of  that,  Biddy  didn't  wonder 
that  he  held  his  head  steady  with  one  of  his  hands, 
for  fear  it  might  fall  off  his  shoulders  entirely. 

"Ohl  ttikjdr,"  says  she,  "ito  plahi  to  be  seen  that 
they  were  takin'  the  head  off  you.  Bad  luck  to  their 
hands  that  did  that  ^me  for  you  f* 

"  Amen !"  says  the  major,  "  an'  high  han^n*  on  a 
windy  day  to  them  too ;  but  the  dirty  rascal,  you  see, 
Biddy,  that  did  that  is  still  walkin'  the  face  o'  the 
earth ;  he  hung  your  innocent  nephews  for  it  too ;  but 
I  won't  have  my  walk  for  nothin',  Biddy,  if  you  re- 
memtwr  what  I'm. goin'  to  say  to  you.  Do  you  know 
who  was  here  to-night  7  It  was  Kit  Cooney.  Now. 
mind  my  words.  You  seen  him  take  9omethin'  out  o' 
the  hob  to-night :  that  was  a  purse  o'  mine  as  full  o' 
guineas  as  the  Cat'lic  church  is  fuli  o' saints ;  an'  it 
was  Cooney  put  it  there,  afther  killing  me,  an'  my 
blood  is  on  the  purse  still ;  an'  you  recoHect,  he  swore 
on  my  trial  that  he  got  none  o'  my  money.  Now,  tUe 
lying  scoundrel,  at  this  very  minute  he  has  my  gold 
watch  in  his  fob.  with  my  own  name  on  it,  ^d  that 
five  hunder  founa  note,  tliat  my  cousin  was  more  sor^- 
ry  for  the  loss  of  than  he  was  o'  myself;  that  is  tills 
,very  minute  in  the  inside  o'  my  gold  watch,  an*  m^ 
fame's  on  it ;  the  villain  was  afraid  by  reason  o'  that 
to  change  the  note  ever  since.  Let  you  an'  Paddy  fol- 
low him  now  to  Golden ;  you  vtrill  find  him  in  a  thebren 
house  there ;  charge  him  with  this  murder,  an'  tell  him 
what  t  say  to  him,  an'  let  him  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  ru  never  stop  walkin*  till  I  see  him  walk  to  the 
gaUows  r  an*  BUdy.  now  that  yo^  inayn*t  be  thinkin' 
this  a  dhrame  you  hav^  here's  a  guinea  tliat  I  saved 
out  of  the  fire,  an*  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  it." 

"Thank *ee,  major,"  says  she,  "you  were  always 
good  to  me.**  So  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  for  the 
golden  gnineta  he  was  goin*  to  give  her;  her  heart 
leaped  up  to  her  mouth  when  she  saw  it,  for  it  was  as 
shlmn*  tod  as  yellow  as  a  huttercup  in  a  green  field  oft 
a  1^  morpingi 

"'There  it*s  fo^you,"  says  he.  "hold  it  fiist,  atf 
don't  forget  I  was  with  you."  With  that  she  shut  heir 
hand  on  the  guin^an'  the  minute  she  closed  her  fin- 
fiers  on  it  she  th^Bht  the  hand  vras  burnt  off  her. 

"  Oh  I  major,  n^or,*'  says  she,  "  you*ve  murdered 
me  entirely." 

"Ahl  what  major  are  you  talkin*  of  7"  called  out 
Paddy,  who  was  that  moment  come  home,  and  found 
Biddy  jumpin*  and  skippin'  round  the  kitchen  like  a 
mad  dog  or  a  young  kitten. 

"What  migorr*  answered  Biddy,  "wh^  the  ould 
major,  that  was  here  this  minute."  "It's  drunk  you 
are,  or  dramin',"  said  Paddy*  "Why  then,  if  I  am," 
said  Biddy,  "look  in  the  tay^cup,  and  youMi  find  the 


minor's  ffuinea,  that  1  threw  there  to  cool  ft; 
powers.  It  has  burnt  the  finger  an'  thumb  off  tne«' 

With  that  Paddy  went  to  the  cup,  an'  initeod  of  a 
guinea  he  found  nothin'  but  a  smokin'  cinderf  If  Bid- 
dy took  her  oath  of  it,  nothin'  would  persuade  Padd^ 
but  that  she  was  dramin'^  till  she  tould  him  o*  Kit 
Cooney  bein*  there,  and  all  the  major  said  to  her. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  Paddy  and  Biddy 
went  to  the  priest,  and  tould  him  all  that  happenedL 
and  the  priest  went  to  a  maffistrate,  Mr.  Fltz^bbon, 
that  he  knew  had  a  spite  to  the  father  of  the  magis- 
trate that  took  Kit  Cooney's  swearin'  against  Care^ 
and  Domey. 

Cooney  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Fitzsibbon,  and  the 
purse,  and  the  watch,  and  the  five  hundred  potmd  note, 
were  founa  exactly  as  the  ghost  tould  BiAAf\  lOid  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  arid  the  priest  never  let  Coorfey  ftlone  tfll 
he  owned  to  the  murder^  and  that  the  ti^o  poor  bo5rf^ 
who  by  this  tlmAshould  he  the  father  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  children  apiece,  were  completely  innocent.  Coo- 
ney was  accordingly  hung  at  the  next  assizes,  and 
there  wasn't  a  Carey  nor  a  Domey  in  Tipperary,  that 
wasn't  at  the  hanging  in  Clonmel.  As  to  that  w6 
have  revenged  ourselves  well  on  them  Cooneys ;  for  tfl^ 
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the  last  fair  o*  Thurles,  the  Careys  gave  three  Cooncys 
such  a  thrashing,  that  it  will  be  a  mighty  quare  thing 
entirely,  if  one  of  the  three  live  to  see  next  Christmas 
day.    Take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  worst  kind  of  cat 
tie  in  Ireland  are  the  informers. 


VICTOR; 
OR,  THE  FISHEBMAN'S  FOUNDUN6. 


BY  A.   OAKLET. 


At  a  romantic  village  in  the  north,  some  years  past, 
there  resided,  in  a  small  but  neat  cottage,  an  humble, 
aged  fisherman,  bearing  the  name  of  Arnold.  He  had 
been  reduced  to  extreme  privations  by  becoming  secu- 
rity for  a  friend ;  but  still  he  had  a  treasure,  which,  to 
his  imaginaOon,  far  exceeded  any  other.  This  was  an 
only  daughter,  a  lovely  girl,  whose  transcendant  beauty 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  gazed  upon  her,  and  in 
whom  was  concentred  every  virtue  that  Heaven  could 
bestow :  she  mourned  in  secret  her  father's  poverty ; 
but  in  his  presence  she  endeavored,  by  her  affection 
and  attention,  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  his  life, 
and  lead  him  to  pleasure  and  contentment  It  was  the 
natal  day  of 'Ellen,  who  had  attained  her  eighteenth 
year :  she  was  seated  by  her  father's  side,  her  raven 
ringlets  hanging  on  her  snowy  bosom,  and  the  smile 
ofTnnocence  playing  on  her  lovely  countenance. 

She  contrasted  Imely  with  the  care-worn  featareSf 
and  the  silvery  hair  of  Arnold,  her  father,  who,  though, 
evidently  laboring  imder  heavy  affliction,  endeavored 
to  force  a  sinile,  and  inwardly  blessed  his  only  off- 
spring. They  had  nearly  finished  their  morning  meal, 
when  Ellen  began  the  conversation  in  the  foUowing 

"  Tell  me,  father,  when  do  you  expect  our  dear  Ed 
urard  will  return  fh)m  sear* 

"  Ellen,  my  child,"  answered  ^  father,  "  if  I  an 
ticipate  lightly,  in  two  months  we  aliall  again  behold 
him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ellen ;  "  but  how  strange  It  is,  dear 
father,  that  you  have  never  discovered  any  of  his 
Wends."  '  ; 

«Aye,'*  returned  Arnold,  "  strange  indeed,  rirl:  'tis 
now  sixteen  yeara  ago  when  one  mlhiing,  wnue  hast- 
ening to  the  sea-side  for  the  purD||e  of  fishing,  I  be- 
held a  lovely  boy,  apparently  UfoM  stretched  upon 
the  beach.  I  flew  to  his  aid,  andMth  joy  discovered 
that  it  still  breathed :  I  instantly^nveyed  the  Uttle 
sufferer  hither,  and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  vour 
poor  mother;  bless  her  memory!  She  relieved  its 
wants,  and  cherished  it  as  though  it  was  her  own  off- 
spring. From  that  time  Edward,  for  so  I  have  called 
mmTMcame  your  playmate  and  companion.  I  made 
every  hiquiry  in  my  power  to  ascertain  liis  parents,  but 
was  never  able  to  succeed.  Two  years  since  (as  vou 
well  remember)  he  expressed  a  derire  to  become  a  sailor : 
I  obtained  for  him  a  situation  in  a  vessel,  and  placed 
in  his  charge  the  locket  found  round  his  infant  waist, 
ttiinldng  it  might  prove  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his 
long-lost  parents,  and  then  reluctantly  for  a  short  time 
consented  to  part  with  him."      ^      ^     ^         _,,    , 

The  pearly  drops  chased  each  other  down  Ellen's 
cheek,  as  in  mournful  accents  she  said : 

"  Oh  I  father,  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  he  left  us. 
I  never  wept  so  much  In  my  Ufa ;  but  he  promised  soon 
to  come  back  to  us."  ,  ^  „ 

"  Alas  l"  said  her  father,  "  I  fear  I  shau  not  have  a 
lobf  to  shelter  him  when  he  returns,  for  I  have  not 
money  to  pay  our  heartless  landlord,  and  he  threatens 
to  turn  us  out  of  the  cottage.  They  will  convey  me 
to  prison,"  continued  he,  in  an  agitated  voice,  ''and 
you  my  child,  my  only  ioy,  will  become  a  houseless 
wanderer.  Oh,  Heavens  1  I  scarce  can—"  tears  choked 
his  utterance,  and  he  fell  exhausted  into  his  chair. 

EUen  gazed  upon  his  aged  form,  breathed  a  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  his  protection,  and  wifM  away  the  tears 
that  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheek*.  Atlenghthe 
recovered,  and  they  tenderly  embraced  each  other.  At 
this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  cottage-door, 
and,  on  Ellen  opening  it,  she  was  presented  with  a  let- 
ter {  she  gave  it  to  her  father,  who  desired  her  to  read 


it  to  him.     She  immediately  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
the  following  lines : 

**  It  is.  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  reeret  I  write  to 
inform  you  that,  as  the  vessel  (in  which  Edward  was 
jny  shipmate)  was  returning  home,  about  six  months 
since,  it  was  wrecked." 

" Oh— Heavens !"  cried  Ellen;  "read,  father- 
read  !" 

Arnold  took  the  letter,  with  trembling  hahds,  which 
proceeded  thus : 

*<  And  Edward,  with  all  the  crew,  except  myqrlf,  met 
a  watery  grave  !'* 

On  hearing  the  last  sentence  EUen  shrieked,  and 
hysterically  exclaimed : 

"  He  is  dead— he  is  gone !— ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Overcome  by  her  feeUngs,  she  feU  into  the  arms  of 
her  father. 

«  *  •  *  %  * 

Every  preparation  had  been  made  at  the  caetle  for  a 
grand  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  given  by  the 
owner.  Count  Alphonso.  This  man  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  of  sullen  aspect,  and  fierce  diq>osition. 
He  advanced  alone  from  tne  castle,  with  an  agitated 
step :  his  very  firame  seemed  convulsed  with  fear,  and 
conscience  was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  At  lengnt  he 
muttered  to  himself: 

"  Alphonso,  when  wUl  thy  miseries  cease  7  Ky  jmnr- 
dered  victims  haunt  my  mind !  My  footsteps,  my 
couch,  my  every  action ;  the  dagger  with  wnlth  I 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  seem  glittering  before  me !  And 
see !  see !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  m  frenzy :  "  See — 
the  blood ! — the  hot  blood  is  str^uning  ^m  ite  point  I 
Oh!  agony  insupportable!" 

At  this  instant  a  ruffian  in  his  pay,  covered  with  a 
dark  cloak,  came  toward  him,  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  no  one  observed  him,  in  a  hoarse  voice 
intimated  that  his  hand  and  dagger  were  at  his  master's 
service. 

"  Marven,"  said  Alphonso,  "  listen  to  me.  Ellen, 
the  dau^ter  oi  Amoid.  the  poor  fisherman,  muet  be- 
come mmc.  Hie  is  inaebte4  te  me  for  renH,  w^ch  I 
know  he  cannot  dlec^rge.  Could  I  obtain  her  consent 
to  unite  herself  to  1h#,  by  a  false  marriage ;  shoold  I 
obtain  my  every  desire,  this,  Merven,  for  many  rea- 
sons, would  bC'  better  than  violence.  I  have  been  re- 
jected:  but  her  lover  has  since  died,  and  perhaps ^" 

At  tnis  Instaut  he  saw  the  form  of  Ellen  approach- 
ing them  :  they  inunediately  concealed  themselveefrom 
observation. 

Ellen,  who  was  on  her  way  home,  paused,  &s  she 
drew  near  the  castle.  In  the  bitterness  of  her  giie4  she 
exclaimed :  ^ 

"  Oh,  mv  father !— what  wUl  be  your  fate  7    No  one 
to  assist  thee  in  thy  declining  age !    I  had  hoped  that 
Edward — O !  let  me  not  mention  mat  much-loved  naxn^  " 
it  rends  my  soul !" 

The  tears  flowed  down  her  lovely  face  aa  Alphonso 
now  came  toward  her.  • . 

*'  Ellen,"  said  he ;  "  wh^  this  sadness  7  What  Me- 
lancholy thoughts  hang  so  heavy  on  that  snowy 
brow  7'^ 

**  Oh !  my  lord,"  she  repUed,  the  tears  starting  from 
her  beaming  eyes.    "  My  father !" 

"Aye,  'tfi  true,"  returned  Alphonso,  "he  Is  poor 
and  friendless ;  but  consent  to  bNecome  mine,  and  you 
save  him.  I  love  vou,  and  your  life  would  be'*one  of 
pleasure !    Come.'* 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  cried  EUcn«  "  do  not  urge  me  to 
tills.  Kneeling,  I  ijfl))lore  vou  to  save  my  father  firom 
a  prison !    Do  this,  and  a  diaughter's  gratitude ^" 

Alphonso  interrupted  her. 

"  'Tis  your  love  i  seek.  I  am  rich- and  every  hless- 
ing  will  attend  thee  and  thy  father.  EUen,  let  this  kiss 
decide  it." 

He  attempted  to  kiss  her ;  but  she,  disengaging  her- 
self from  his  grasp,  rushed  from  him. 

"Hence!  my  lord,"  she  exclaimed;  "hence!  nor 
dare  insult  me  more.  Take  all  that  we  possess ;  leave 
us  houseless,  pennyless,  destitute  of  food !  then  glory 
in  the  manly  triumph  you  wUl  achieve.  StUI  the  humble 
fisherman  and  his  offspring  wiU  retain  one  treasvirs 
that  the  opprossors  of  the  poor,  the  destroyere  of  vir- 
tue never  never  can — a  clear,  unsullied  conscience, 
and  a  heart  that  never  felt  a  pang  by  the  thought  of 
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havinff  committed  an  action  which  wonld  not  be  bless- 
ed with  the  approving  smile  of  Heaven." 

Ellen  hunied  from  his  presence,  and  was  soon  fax 
from  the  castle. 

The  count  stood  for  some  moments  sUent,  and  at 
length,  in  a  passionate  tone,  cried. 

**  Fool  that  I  was  to  suffer  her  to  escape  thus  easily : 
but  still  she  shall  be  mine.  Marven,  instantly  to  Ar- 
nold's dwelling,  and  drag  him  spite  of  all  opposition, 
to  a  dunseon  in  the  casUe." 

"The  best  plan  would  be  to  silence  him  at  once," 
eried  Marven,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  dagger. 

Alphonso  started  at  these  words. 

"No,  no,'*  he  replied.  "Blood  enourii  has  been 
shed  already  to  gain  for  me  these  estates." 

"Ha!  ha!  haP  cried  the  ruffian;  "whythhik  of 
that  7  'Tis  so  long  since,  that  I  declare  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  whole  transaction,  althou«[h  it  was  this 
▼ery  poinatd^that  drank  the  blood  of  the  much  loved 
Count  Victor ;  but  why  think  of  that  7  Let  us  return 
lo  business ;  whafs  to  be  done  with  the  girl  7" 

"  Let  her  also  be  brought  hither.  Away,  Marven, 
away !" 

Marven  instantly  quitted  his  master's  presence. 
With  an  sir  of  triumph  Alphonso  resumed : 

*<N'ow,  proud  ffirl,  thou  shalt  soon  find  that  Alphon- 
00,'fflce  unto  the  hungry  vulture,  never  suffers  his  prey 
to  ^Mcape  him." 

Me  tnen  followed  Marven  on  ilia  way  to  Arnold's 
coro^[e.  Ellen  meanwhile  proceeded  toward  her  home : 
she  entered  the  cottage,  and  found  her  father  in  the 
most  poignant  grief 

"  Oh !  my  father,"  said  she,  "  how  can  this  calamity 
be  averted  7  They  v^l  take  thee  to  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon :  the  winter  of  thy  days  to  be  passed  in  gloomy 
wretchedness." 

"  Nay,  my  chfldy'  reeled  he,  soothingly,  "  I  care  not 
for  mysdf  so  that  my  Ellen  Is  happy." 

"  Happv  r  repeated  Ellen ;  "  oh !  do  not  tMnk  thus 
of  your  coild.  Ever  have  you  been  the  most  affection- 
tLte  of  fathers :  to  increase  my  comfort  has  been  your 
greatest  pleasure ;  and,  now  that  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness surrounds  thee,  can  I  dream  of  happiness  7  Oh ! 
my  father,  Halk  not  thus,  or  you  vrlll  break  your  poor 
Ellen's  heart." 

"  Forgive  me  V*  exclaimed  Arnold.  "  My  child ;  my 
poor  EUen !" 

They  were  folded  in  each  others  arms,  when  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  Ellen,  excited  al- 
most to  madrfess,  entreated  her  oarent  to  cUng  to  her, 
and,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emodon,  cried : 

"  They  shaU  not  part  us  1" 

Marven,  finding  the  door  was  not  speedily  opened, 
raised  the  latch,  and,  entering  the  apartmet,  exclaimed : 

"  Arnold  I  am  ordered,  unless  you  instantly  pay  the 
money  owing  to  the  count-  to  convey  you  to  prison." 

Ellen  imploringly  begged  of  him  to  desist. 

"  Nay,  my  lady,^*  siJd  Marven ;  "  Count  Alphonso 
will  not  release  your  father  but  upon  one  condition ; 
that  is,  Ihat  you  consent  to  his  proposals." 

Arnold  indignantly  replied : 

"  Never  shaU  she  purchase  my  liberty  tt  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  happiness !" 
,  "  Welli  then,"  letumed  Marven,  "  you  must  go  with 
me!" 

He  immediately  seized  the  feeble  fisherman,  and 
dragged  him  toward  the  door.  EUen  clung  to  her  Ei- 
ther, exclaiming : 

"  Spare  him;  span  my  fatheff" 

At  this  crisis  the  count  entered  the  cottage,  and, 
bowing,  ordered  Marven  to  release  the  old  man.  He 
approached  Ellen,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  said : 

"  Ellen— are  you  still  hiexorabie  7  Do  you  still  re- 
ject, and  pronounce  a  father's  doom  7" 

EUen,  who  was  In  the  deepest  torment  and  anxiety 
at  the  peril  in  which  her  fioithfir  was  placed,  replied : 

"  Count  Alphonso,  think  not  that  thy  riches  daxzle 
me :  think  not  that  I  could  ever  love  thee !  My  heart 
is  already  broken— my  hopes  of  happiness  are  lost  for 
ever!  He  whom  I  loved  dearer  than  my  life  Is  now 
buried  beneath  the  merciless  waves  1    I  have  but  one 

gulden  link  to  bind  me  to  the  earth— 'tis  my  dearest 
ther ;  and,  rather  than  he,  the  author  of  my  being, 
•iMuld  drag  through  a  miserable  existence  within  a 


loathsome  dungeon,  I— I— <»nsent  to— become  thy 
wife." 

At  these  words,  which  were  unconsciously  spoken 
by  the  despairing  Ellen  Alphonso's  face,  brightened  up, 
and,  not  appearing  to  notice  Ellen's  embarrassment, 
said. 

"  'Tis  well,  my  giri ;  to-morrow  shall  our  nuptials  be 
celebrated."  And  then,  turning  to  Marven,  he  mut- 
tered— "  Away  to  the  castle :  let  a  disguise  be  procured. 
Thou  shall  for  a  time  assume  a  monkish  garb,  and  a 
mock  ceremony  shall  secure  for  me  my  prize.  Away, 
Marven!"  He  immediately  obeyed  his  master.  "Pare- 
well.  Ellen,"  continued  he;  "depend  on't  happiness 
awaits  thee  I" — ^wlih  these  words  the  villain  left  the 
house. 

When  Ellen  became  conscious  of  the  awful  promise 
she  had  made,  she  rushed  to  her  father,  crying : 

"  Gracious  Heavens!  what — ^what  have  I  done — con- 
sented to  wed  one  whom  my  soul  abhors  7  Oh !  father 
support  me." 

Sne  fell  senseless  in  her  father's  arms. 

On  the  following  mominc,  as  the  villaffe  dock  struck 
the  ninth  hour,  a  young  sulor  appeared  on  the  bridge 
by  the  side  of  Arnold's  cottage.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  long  lost  Ekiward,  who,  unknown  to  the  per- 
son who  had  written  the  letter  to  Arnold,  had  been  res- 
cued from  his  perilous  situation  by  another  vessel 
which  happened  to  pass  him  at  the  time. 

"  Heave  a  lead,"  exclaimed  he  in  a  joval  maimer  to 
his  shipmates:  "just  steer  down  to  yonder  gR)ff-sbop, 
and  when  I've  seen  my  little  craft  I'll  set  sail  after 
3rou." 

They  shook  hands  vrith  him  and  went  to  make 
merry. 

Edward  now  came  across  the  little  bridge,  and  look- 
ing steadfastly  at  his  protector's  cottace  he  said : 

"  There's  the  house  in  which  I  was  Drought  up  from 
my  infancy.  There  dwells  my  fathei^no,  no— not  my 
father  exactly;  but  he  has  always  proved  himself  a 
warm-hearted  friend  to  me,  and  I  can't  find  another 
name  good  enouffh  for  him.  How  I  lonff  to  kiss  the 
sweet  nps  of  my  dear  Ellen.  Bless  her  little  daylights, 
she  little  thinks  I'm  here,  or  d — me  she'd  be  in  my 
arms  in  the  turning  of  a  handspike.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  my  heart  flutters  about  like  the  tt^sail  in  a 
gale  of  wind." 

A  villager  and  his  betrothed  now  crossed  the  bridge. 

"Now  listen  tome,"  exclaimed  the  giri.  ".Lump- 
kin, I  tell  thee  wkat  it  is,  I've  made  up  my  mind  I 
won't  be  married  till  next  Sunday— surely  thee  can 
wait  till  then." 

"No,"  returned  her  lover,  "I  be  not  goinff  to  wait 
any  loiiger.  Haven't  we  b^n  making  love  for  these 
last  (two  years,  and  now  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
something  else  —he  I  he !  we  be  losing  time." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Phoebe:  "Fm  sure  thee 
oughtn't  to  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Besides,  Sunday  be 
such  a  fine  day  to  be  married,  and  all  the  villagers  will 
be  dressed  in  their  new  clothes  like." 

"I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  Phcebe,  you  dont't  love  me, 
you  don't  behave  well  to  me,  you  don't  consider  my 
tender  feelings.  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  Fve  made  up 
mymind,  I  won't  be  married ;  Fll  die  a  virgin  I  will." 

He  was  about  to  leave  her,  when  Phoebe  ran  after 
him,  and  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  tails  of  his  coa^ 
cried  out : 

"Oh,  my  Lumpkin,  do  stay  and  marry  me;  FU  do 
anythmg  you  please." 

^  Well,  then,"  said  Lmnpkfai,  "give  me  a  kiss,  lass,'* 
He  kiapedlier,  and  then  proceeded--" Tou  see,  Phoebe, 
the  reaten  that  I  want  to  be  married  to-day  is,  because 
my  Lord  Alphonso  Is  going  to  do  the  same ;  and  aa 
EUen,  the  daughter  of  Arnold,  Is  to  be  his  wife,  they 
may  give  us  a  trifle  for  keqiing  'em  company  like." 

Edward,  who  had  remained  by  the  cottage  unnotic- 
ed, now  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  affrighted 
Lumpkin  by  the  throat,  cried : 

"liar!  vue  calumniator  I" 

They  both  im&gined  it  to  be  Edward's  ghost,  and  as 
soon  as  Lumpkin  was  released  from  Edward's  grasp, 
they  hastily  made  their  way  over  the  bridge  exclaim- 
ing: 

"  Murder  I  ghost !  murder  T' 

Edward  stood  for  some  time  In  astonishment;  lia 
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could  not  believe  his  Ellen  false,  and  yet  why  should 
they  have  spoken  thus.  As  he  stood  in  the  agony  of 
suspense,  the  cottage  door  opened. 

"Ah !  'tis  EIien,'^he excialned. 

"Edward,"  cried  EUen. 

The  sudden  joy  overcame  her,  and  she  fell  insensi- 
ble into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  lovely  cheek. 

"Poor  Ellen,"  said  he,  "can  she  be  false— has  time 
obliterated  my  name  from  her  memory  1  It  is,  it  must 
be  so.    One  last  kiss,  and  then  fiirewell  for  ever? 

He  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  pale  cheek.  As  Ellen 
now  recovered,  on  again  beholding  Edward,  she  cried : 

"'Tis  no  dream,  it  is  my  dear,  dear  Edward." 

"Dear!"  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully.  "Oh^  canst 
thou  still  use  that  word  1  Hast  thou  not  promised  to 
wed  Count  Alphonso7"  Then  raising  ms  voice,  he 
continued,  "  Say,  Ellen,  say  it  is  fedse  as  hell — a  foul 
calumny,  or  we  part  for  ever." 

"Oh!  Edward,"  she  replied^  "it  is  true,  that  in  a 
mcunent  of  distraction,  I— I  consented  i  but  I  can  ex- 
plain"— 

"Explain!"  interrupted  he{  "aye,  thou  canst  tell 
ihe  that  the  vo^  of  constancy  when  we  parted  are 
forgotten;  that  riches  daz^ed  thee;  for  tiie  sake  of 
'feplendor  thou  didst  forset  the  poor  sailor,  he  who  ten- 
derly loved  you  from  nts  childhood,  ana  would  have 
died  for  your  sake.  Thou  art  false— false.  Ellen, 
farewcUJbr  ever  1" 

With  inese  words  he  ruslied  from  her  presence.  He 
had  proceeded  some  distance,  when  he  discovered  he 
had  reached  the  gate  of  his  rival's  abode.  When,  sud- 
denly, he  heard  a  faint  cry  of  disiress ;  it  gradually  be- 
came more  powerful,  and  listening,  he  caught  the  fol- 
lowing woras : 

"  This  way,  Marven — ^follow  me.*' 

Edward  immediately  concealed  himsetf  from  notice, 
when  Alphonso  approached  with  Ellen,  whom  he  had 
seized  in  the  act  oi  endeavoring  to  retrace  her  lover's 
footsteps.    Marven  followed  him. 

"ViUains!  wretches!"  exclaimed  the  terrified  giri. 

"Taunt  on,  proud  gid,"  returned  Alphonso.  "I 
oace  not  for  thy  words,  they  are  useless.  Ha!  ha! 
behold  thy  future  home — the  castle  of  Alphonso. " 

"Release  me,  my  lord,  or  dread  Heaven's  ven- 
geance." 

"  Never.  Now,  girl,  thou  shalt  keep  thy  promise : 
this  night  thou  shalt  be  mine." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  weeping  maid^,  *^  if  thou 
hast  the  smallest  rav  of  pity  in  thy  neart,  if  you  would 
not  seal  my  death,  In  mercy  restore  me  to  my  father." 

"  Never,''  returned  the  count.  "  Thou  hast  pledged 
thy  word  to  become  mine,  and  by  my  power  thou  snialt 
keep  it.'» 

"Hence,  monster,  hence!"  said  Ellen,  firmly.  "It 
Was  madness  that  tempted  me  to  pronounce  that  odious 
sentence.  I  was  bereaved  of  liim  who  loved  me  faith- 
fully. A  letter  informed  me  of  tiis  death ;  you  was 
about  to  drag  my  a^d  father  to  a  loathsome  dungeon ; 
in  that  moment  of^frenzy  I  unconsciously  uttered  the 
detested  words ;  but  rather  than  become  thine,  cow- 
ardly villain,  I  would  perish !" 

"Ellen,"  exclaimed  the  villain,  "my  triumph  is  com- 
plete ;  thou  art  in  my  power,  thy  cries  are  heeded  not,- 
and  thus  do  I  take  possession  of  my  prize." 

He  seized  Ellen  oy  the  arm,  and  was  about  to  drag 
her  into  the  castle,  when  she  struggled  with  him. 
eventually  secured  a  dagger  that  was  m  his  belt,  ana 
rushing  from  him,  criedm  a  resolute  tone, 

"  Stand  back  I  say ;  do  you  or  your  hired  mjgmido^ 
taiove  but  one  step  to  approach  me,  and  I  bury  tlus 
dagger  in  my  bosom." 

Edward,  who  had  observed  all  that  had  passed,  rushed 
toward  her.  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  rapture, 

"  She  is  innocent ;  Ellen,  I  have  wronged  thee." 

He  eagerly  embraced  her,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
to  the  astonished  villains,  placing  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  staring  full  in  the  £ace,  he  fearlessly  uttered 
the  following  words : 

"  Oh,  you  couple  of  d — d  piratical  land-sharks.  In- 
Sult  a  woman !  shame  on  you.  She's  in  your  power, 
eh  1"  continued  he,  repeating  Alphonso's  words.  "  I 
1*411  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  lubbers,  never,  but  through 


my  heart,  sliall  you  liarm  a  hair  of  tliis  maiden'* 
head." 

"  Hence,  dog,  or  take  the  reward  of  thy  temerity,'* 
proudly  exclaimed  Alphonso. 

"There,  just  stand  on  one  side^  EUen,"  said  Ed- 
ward, coolly,  "  and  I'll  show  them  the  consequences 
of  insulting^a  defenceless  giri.  Come  on,  you  couple 
of  swabs,    rll  soon  settle  your  reckoning  for  you.'* 

They  immediately  rushed  upon  him.  A  terrible  con- 
flict took  place,  which  lasted  ^  considerable  time.  At 
length,  by  a  heavy  blow  from  Marven' s  sword,  Edward 
was  felled  to  ihe  ground.  They  were  about  to  dispatch 
him,  when  a  shipmate  of  Edward's,  wlio  was  passing, 
rushed  between  them. 

"D— n  me,  wliat  are  you  about  7"  exclaimed  the 
weather-beaten  tar.  "  Two  against  one,  tliat  am't  £iir 
play;  no,  no,  Ben,  the  boatswain,  won't ^tand  tamelv 
by  apd  see  it  So  up  with  you  lad,"  said  he  to  Ed- 
ward, ''  and  we'll  show  them  what  stufi"  British  tan 
are  made  of." 

The  conibat  was  here  renewed,  and  both  pair  of  com- 
batants being  nearly  equal  in  strength,  it  was  doul>tAil 
who  would  prove  the  victora.  Marven  now  made  a 
desperate  tlirust  at  Ben.  who  leaped  on  one  side,  and 
the  sword  entered  the  breast  of  Alphonso.  At  tiiis 
moment  a  croMrd  of  vUlagera  and  sailora  approached 
the  spot  Marven  was  inunediately  secured.  Edward 
raised  the  dying  count  in  liis  arms,  wlio,  in  a  voi«e  of 
agony,  cried, 

"I  die — I  die!  My  brain  is  bunting- my  senses 
leave  me! — and,  ah!  what  horrid  phantom  appeara  to 
my  bewildered  gaze  7 — ^'tis — the — Count  Victor,  whose 
blood  has  died  these  |iands.  And  see — see  liis  iofiuii 
son !— he  struggles  with  the  merciless  waves— he  sinks 
— save  him— save  liim !"  Here  he  started,  and  gave  a 
cry  of  horror  on  perceiving  the  locket  which  hung  froiti 
Edwards  neck.  "  Ah !"  he  continaed,  "  that  tdcket— 
tliou— thou--art  he  1  Say^— say— tny— pa— parents." 

"  Alasl"  replied  Arnold,  who  had  accompanied  the 
villagers,  "he  knows  them  not;  that  locket  was  fast- 
ened to  his  waist  when  I  discovered  lilm  sixteen  yeari 
ago  on  yonder  beach." 

".By  my  orders,"  said  the  count,  "  thou  wert  placed 
in  that  perilous  situation ;  but  Heaven  liatlipreserved 
thee — thou  art  the  son  of  Count  Victor.  T^j  father 
perished  by  .ttiese  liands!  Marven  and  myself  forged 
a  will ;  but  here,"  continued  he,  placing  in  tlie  hands 
of  Edward  a  bunch  of  keys ;  "  in  my  cabinet  thou  wilt 
find  the  trueone^  which  will  restore  thee  to  thy  estates. 
Pardon— forgive  me.  Hark! 'tis  Victor  calls.  Merc^ 
— merc^  I"  He  ^ave  a  faint  struggle,  and  in  anothet 
moment  was  a  liieless  corpse. 

Ellen  and  Edward  rushed  into  each  other's  arms/  as 
all  present  simultaneously  exclaimed, 

"Long  live  Count  Victor!" 

The  original  will  was  discovered  where  Alphonso 
stated,  ^ward  soon  after  united  himself  to  his  be^ 
loved  and  faithful  Ellen,  and  the  peasantry  around 
blessed  the  benevolent  Coutit  and  Cotintehs  Ylcton 


CHATELAR  TO  MAET  ETTUART. 

It  wu  to  die  fbr  thee,  I  left 

My  honte  aerosi  the  boandiDf  sea; 
My  mind  of  every  tbouf  ht  bereft, 

Save  what  wild  fancy  frun*4  of  thee ! 
It  was  to  serve  thee  day  by  day; 

Thine  eye's  entrancing  glance  to  see,' 
I  made  my  so^to  hope  a  prey, 

And  loet  ni^eacs  to  die  fbr  thee ! 

llie  ti&e  T^as  once  vHien  kar  and  fknfe, 
For  me  had  pow*r  all  else  above, 

When  to  obtain  a  hero*f  name, 

.  Amongst  thfe  yoath  of  Fiance  Iftrova; 

But  nnce  that  fbrm  of  light  I  knew, 
Renown  a  shadow  seon'd  to  be ; 

My  <»ily  bliss  was  in  thy  view. 
My  only  faiAe  to  die  for  thee ! 

^e  bird  that  sings  the  live-long  nigh^ 
If  he  should  love  some  glorioos  star,* 

Most  perish  in  its  glowing  light, 
That  will  not  stoop  to  earth  so  far. 

All  that  I  dar'd  to  hone  is  o'er, 

.  Thy  praise  shall  wske no  more  fhm  ma; 

Then  chill  me  with  thy  frowns  no  more, 
The  cloud  is  past— I  die  for  thoe ! 
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older  than  yo^ 
forrou." 

denial  «o  ""•futTV 
hoW    trua  her  dolk 

niae  her  eyes  to  meet  V 

•**?^n  so,  Gertrude ,  ^  .-red  is  true.    There 

<«  »^>»  confession  in  your  K  ^-.s  than  you  could  make 
tJi^woJSrTwn  80^  that  I  did  not  sooner  speak  of 
jr.!!aJ^keptitasec^  My  chUd    that 

^Mwio^  I  could  have  advised  you— I  could  have 
^^dtmed  you.  You,  Oertrude,  afe  my  only  tie  upon 
^^^^You  have  been  my  joy  and  comfort  for  seven- 


^  not 
^r  was  in 


WB^iem-^nd  oh!  how  brief  their  e^tenc^-4iow 
0«^  their  flight  1    I  do  not  expect  to  hide  you  from 
w^--togua«i  you  with  a  miserly  affection  j  but 
■  1  msy  presume  to  advise  you,  to  watch  you,  to 
for  yoi  to  set  your  steps  aright  when  I  find  you 
and  to  pray  for  you  to  that  great  fount  of  life 
^  ^/s  which  boldetb  the  destinies  of  the  humvi 
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(ind  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 

mily.    O,  if  you  knew  with  what  an  anxious  heart  I 

ye  watched  you  from  your  cradle  up — your  buddinc 

"  your  blossoming — you  would  be  careful  to  avoid 

U  that  would  cause  me  a  moment's  pain.    Your 

ipiness  would  be  misery  to  me ;  therefore,  Grer- 

Wilton,  think  well  on  it  to-day,  sleep  caimly  on 

'ht,  find  arise  in  the  morning  determined  to  re« 

more  viaiu— no  more  letters  from  Maurice 

he  is  unworthy  of  you." 

ted.    Gertrude  retired  to  her  own  room  and 

thought  of  Maurice  who  loved  her — Mau- 

'e  loved.    He  appeared  always  noble  and 

ould  she  relinquish  him  ?    Her  mother 

diced — ^had  probably  been  misinformed 

»  were  enemies  of  his.    Then,  again, 

pleading  of  her  mother's  voice,  the 

^nder  eloquence  of  her  words  went 

Vl's  heart ;  and  to  please  that  mother 

was — whom  she  so  tenderly  loved, 

iuish  Maurice  altogether — to  see 

ive  from  him  no  more  letters. 

ime  times  seems  a  destiny  which 

void — a  maelstrom  of  circum- 

can  steer  clear  of.    Like  in- 

he  blaze  that  destroys 'them, 

and  follow,  the  igmtsfatuus 

as  on  a  visit  fo  a  friend. 

'•  \  he  was  agreeable  and 

y  pleasantly,  and  when 

^r  lK>me,  Maurice,  as  a 

accompany  h^r.    She 

'Other  mu8t  be  preju- 

'g  in  so  nice  a  man  7 

e  bright  moonlight, 

*  of  nowers  and  the 

^  fire-flies  sported 

^  vlng»— it  was  a 
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Vhat  harm  was 
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wides,  to  be 

\lked  back 

the  green 

arances  of 

.  ^de,  and  she 

..Ag  more  and  more 

uistike  him,  and  think- 

^vef  seemed  half  so  kind  nor 

^fii  then;  and  ere  she  had  three 

J  shadow  of  her  own  dwelling,  she  had 

.Aod  up  not  to  cast  him  off,  but  to  cling  to 

.  dpite  of  all  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 

.cjudices,  ungenerous  she  doubted  not,  which  eusted 

against  him. 

O,  how  the  rosy  moments  flew  I  Time's  wings  were 
not  clipped.  He  caught  the  breath  of  the  lovers'  vows 
as  he  swept  along,  and  they  were  written  in  the  starry 
registry  ot  heaven.  The  mother's  warning  Was  for- 
gotten, and  the  moon  had  waned  as  G^ertrude,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelling,  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  her 
lover. 

How,  with  a  chiding  heart,  did  the  daughter  seek 
the  chamber  of  her  mother.  At  that  moment  the 
clock  struck.  She  counted  the  hour.  Twelve  I  Im» 
possible !  Where  had  she  been  so  late  ?  Where  had 
the  hours  flown  1  What  fascination  had  covered  her 
that  Time  had  stolen  so  much  the  march  of  her  7  Her 
heart  answered:  Maurice.  Ah!  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  you  felt  ashamed  (o  enter 
into  the  presence  of  your  mother.  What  a  humiliating 
feeling !  and  so  gooo,  so  kind  a  mother,  too,  and  who, 
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Original. 
THE  MOTHER'S   WARNING. 

BY  LAWILSNCB  LABRXE^ 

O,  MBMORT  mine !  how  often  from  the  shadowy  past 
dost  thou  bring  up  visions  of  youth  and  beauty— with 
m  magician's  wand  conjuring  up  from  the  dark  chamel- 
boose  of  time,  forms  of  loveliness  and  grandeur,  till 
my  heart  throbs  anew  with  old  attachments  and  asso- 
ciations, which  float  before  the  eye  of  mv  imagination 
ttke  ghosts  in  the  drapery  moonlight.  How  materially 
does  time  soften  and  mellow  the  events^  of  the  past- 
harsher  features  seeming  more  mild— fainter  lines  be^ 
coming  more  strongly  marked— as  the  heart  receives 
and  embalms  all  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
ioteilectuaL  "Alas!"  we  have  learned  to  exclaim. 
"  the  days  of  chivalry  are  past  I  'tis  an  every ^day  woria 
"we  live  in  now — no  romance— no  poetry  of  life  I" 
Knighthood  and  military  dignity,  by  this  ipse  dixit  sort 
of  sentence,  are  banished  from  this  trading  world — this 
q>eculating  world;  but  the  poetry  of  life!  ah,  there  is 
more  of  it  than  there  are  hearts  to  feel  it— minds  to 
sjrmpathize  with  it 

'*Qertrude,  my  sweet  child,  give  me  your  hand, 
while  I  ask  vou  a  simple  question ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
look  me  in  the  face  as  you  answer  me." 

Poor  (Gertrude  1  she  approached  the  table  at  which 
her  mother  sat,  and  extended  her  hand— the  other 
resting  upon  her  snowy  bosom. 

"  Tell  me,  my  daughter,  if  that  which  I  expect  is 
tme,  that  you  love  Maurice  Denning  7  Has  he  made 
mny  avowal  of  attachment  to  you  T' 

A  crimson  flush  overspread  the  foir  features  of  Ger- 
trude, as  her  eyes  sought  the  floor ;  and  her  silence 
betrayed  how  much  she  dreaded  to  attempt  an  answer. 

"why  this  silence,  my  child?  Have  you  any  par- 
tiality to  Maurice,  above  all  others')" 

** Mother!"  said  the  blushing  girl;  but  she  could 
■peak  no  more.  The  crimson  deepened;  her  hands 
trembled  and  her  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears. 

*'  Ah  I"  said  her  mother,  *<  I  see  it  is  so.  I  am  sorry 
— very  sorry,  Gertrude.  You  would  oblige  me,  my 
doar  child,  if  you  would  think  no  more  of  him.  I 
think  it  not  a  happy  choice,  and  it  were  better  put  an 
end  to  at  once,  before  your  heart  has  too  far  committed 
its  feelings.  Take  the  age  and  experience  of  those 
older  than  yourself  for  it,  that  he  is  no  worthy  match 
for  you." 

No  answer.  Poor  Qertrude  had  naught  to  say— no 
denial  to  make — no  excuse  to  frame.  Her  pale  and 
anxious  mother  looked  fondly  in  her  face,  and  saw 
laow  true  her  doubts— how  well-founded  her  fears. 
The  lover's  letter  lay  on  the  table  before  them,  the 
mother's  hand  rested  upon'  it^  Who  could  withstand 
the  pleading  expression  of  that  fond  parent's  face  as 
ahe  addressed  her  only  child.  Gertrude  dared  not 
raise  her  eyes  to  n^eet  that  gaze — her  shelter  was  in 
ailence. 

**  Even  so.  Gertrude ;  what  I  feared  is  true.  There 
ia  mote  confession  in  your  looks  than  you  could  make 
with  words.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  sooner  speak  of 
it — tliat  you  kept  it  a  secret  from  me.  My  child,  that 
I  wrong.    I  could  have  advisea  you — I  could  have 


eantioned  you.  Tou,  Gertrude,  a^  my  only  tie  upon 
earth.  Yon  have  been  my  joy  and  comfort  for  seven- 
teen years— and  oh!  how  brief  their  existence— how 
awilt  their  flight!  I  do  not  expect  to  hide  you  from 
tiia  world— to  guard  you  with  a  miseriy  afiection ;  but 
~~I  I  may  presume  to  advise  you,  to  watch  you,  to 
;  for  you,  to  set  your  steps  aright  when  I  find  you 
mj,  and  to  pray  for  you  to  that  great  fount  of  life 
and  lore  which  holdetb  ttie  desiintei  of  the  humtn 
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family.  O,  if  you  knew  with  what  an  anxious  heart  I 
have  watched  you  from  your  cradle  up— your  buddinc 
and  your  blossoming- you  would  be  careful  to  avoid 
aught  that  would  cause  me  a  moment's  pain.  Your 
unhappiness  would  be  misery  to  me ;  therefore,  Grer- 
trude  Wilton,  think  well  on  it  to-day,  sleep  calmly  on 
it  to-night,  ^d  arise  in  the  morning  determined  to  re- 
ceive no  more  visits— no  more  letters  from  Maurice 
Denning;  he  is  unworthy  of  vou." 

They  parted.  Gertrude  retired  to  her  own  room  and 
wept.  She  thought  of  Maurice  who  loved  her — Mau- 
rice whom  she  loved.  He  appeared  always  noble  and 
kind ;  why  should  she  relinquish  him  ?  Her  mother 
must  be  prejudiced— had  probably  been  misinformed 
by  persons  who  were  enemies  of  his.  Then,  again, 
the  melancholv  pleading  of  her  mother's  voice,  the 
persuasive  and  tender  eloquence  of  her  words  went 
aeep  to  the  poor  girl's  heart ;  and  to  please  that  mother 
whose  only  joy  sne  was — whom  she  so  tenderly  loved, 
she  resolved  to  relinquish  Maurice  altogether— to  see 
him  no  more — to  receive  from  him  no  more  letters. 

Weak  heart!  there  sometimes  seems  a  destiny  which 
no  human  efforts  can  avoid — a  maelstrom  of  circum- 
stances which  no  power  can  steer  clear  of.  Like  in- 
sects that  flutter  around  the  blaze  that  destroys  them, 
do  we  often  group  around,  and  follow,  the  tgmufahtug 
that  leads  us  to  destruction. 

That  evening  Gertrude  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend. 
Maurice  came  in.  As  usual,  he  was  agreeable  and 
lively.  The  time  passed  away  pleasantly,  and  when 
Gertrude  was  ready  to  start  for  home,  Maurice,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  prepared  to  accompany  her.  She 
could  not  refuse ;  besides,  her  jaiother  must  be  preju- 
diced. What  could  there  be  wrong  in  so  nice  a  man  7 
They  left  the  house  together  in  the  bright  nooonlight, 
and  the  air  was  balmy  with  the  odor  of  flowers  and  the 
fragrance  of  apple  blossoms,  and  the  fire-flies  sported 
around  them  with  their  glittering  wing»— it  was  a 
sweet  spring  evening^  and  the  very  elements  around 
them  seemed  harmonious  with  love:  What  harm  waa 
it  if  they  did  not  go  immediately  home  1  "It  Is  the 
last  time  I  shall  see  him,"  thought  Gertrude,  "  and  I 
cannot  tell  him  all  in  so  short  a  time ;  besides,  to  be 
abrupt  would  be  so  unkind !"  So  they  walked  back 
and  forth  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  on  the  green 
grass,  Maurice  all  the  time  pouring  fond  assurances  of 
love  into  the  willing  ear  of  sweet  Gertrude,  and  she 
more  and  more  pleased,  and  wondering  more  and  more 
how  her  mother  could  possibly  dislike  him,  and  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  he  never  seemed  half  so  kind  nor 
huf  so  dear  to  her  as  then ;  and  ere  she  had  three 
times  passed  the  shadow  of  her  own  dwelling,  she  liad 
made  her  mind  up  not  to  cast  him  ofl^  but  to  cUng  to 
him  in  spite  of  all  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices,  ungenerous  she  doubted  not,  which  eusted 
against  him. 

O,  how  the  rosy  moments  flew !  Time's  wings  were 
not  clipped.  He  caught  the  breath  of  the  lovers'  vow« 
as  he  swept  along,  and  they  were  written  in  the  starry 
registry  of  heaven.  The  mother's  warning  Was  for- 
gotten, and  the  moon  had  waned  as  Gertrude,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelling,  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  her 
lover. 

How,  with  a  chiding  heart,  did  the  daughter  seek 
the  chamber  of  her  mother.  At  that  moment  the 
clock  struck.  She  counted  the  hour.  Twelve !  Im» 
possible !  Where  had  she  been  so  late  7  Where  had 
the  hours  flown  7  What  fascination  had  covered  her 
that  Time  had  stolen  so  much  the  march  of  her  7  Her 
heart  answered:  Maurice.  Ah!  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  you  felt  ashamed  to  enter 
into  the  presence  of  your  mother.  What  a  humiliating 
£Mling !  and  so  gooo,  to  kind  a  mother,  too,  and  who, 
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with  patience  and  with  prayer,  is  awaiting  her  daugh- 
ter's return. 

Tremblingly  did  Gertrude  put  her  finger  upon  the 
latch  of  the  door,  for  she  felt  uke  a  guilty  being.  She 
entered  the  room,  and  her  mother  arose. 

'*  CSertrude/'  said  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  re- 
turned. Why  did  you  stay  so  latel  I  got  frightened 
at  your  absence.  It  is  now  midnight ;  and  the  hours 
have  been  so  very  long,  and  I  was  so  feaiful  that  you 
was  unwell,  and  so  tired  with  waiting  for  you.  Do 
not  stay  so  long  another  time,  my  dear  child.''' 

They  retired  to  rest  j  but  Gertrude  could  not  sleep. 
Her  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  Maurice  and  of 
her  mother.  So  patiently  had  Mrs.  Wilton  watched 
for  her  coming  through  the  lone  tedious  hours  of  the 
night— hours  that  to  her  had  nown^  swiftly  by ;  so 
fondly  did  she  chide  her  on  her  return — touching  her 
heart  more  sensibly  than  sharp  rebuke.  No  slumber 
touched  her  eyelids  that  night,  for  her  torturing  heart 
beat  wildly  in  her  bosom.  No  happy  dreams  enwrapped 
her  senses  in  elysian  bliss ;  it  was  all  painful  reality- 
lingering,  endunng  misery ;  but  how  could  she  avoid 
her  destiny  ?  How  could  she  escape  from  that  strong 
current  of  fete  which  seemed  hurrying  her  onward  7 
Poor  Gertrude !  the  morning's  sun  found  her  without 
Bleep,  restless  and  impatient. 

After  the  above  night,  several  days  passed  without  a 
meedng  between  Gertrude  and  Maurice.  Mrs.  Wilton 
had  avoided  saying  anything  to  her  daughter  that 
might  in  any  wsy  lunrieve  her;  for,  believing  her  to  be 
a  ^1  of  sense,  she  left  her  to  draw  her  own  conclu- 
sions and  deductions,  knowing,  as  she  did.  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  that  only  parent  respecting  her  inti- 
macy with  Maurice  Denning,  nor  for  a  whole  week 
did  she  mention  his  name.  Indeed,  Gertrude  herself 
sometimes,  as  she  looked  upon  the  pale  countenance 
of  her  mother,  almost  formed  the  resolution  never  to 
see  him  again ;  but  her  reason  was  too  weak — the  af- 
fections and  sympathies  of  her  heart  overbalanced,  and 
all  bright  resolutions  kicked  the  beam.  They  met; 
their  hearts  commingled ;  her  mother  was  forgotten, 
and  their  vows  of  lasting  affection  were  exchanged — 
she  could  not  believe  that  Maurice  was  not  the  best, 
the  most  kind  and  amiable  man  on  eorth.  What  pos- 
sible fault  could  her  mother  see  in  him?  Still  she 
kept  their  meetings  private — she  had  not  the  courage 
to  acknowledge  her  intimacy  with  him ;  advice  she 
had  already  disregarded.  Thus  affairs  progressed ; 
and  day  by  day,  with  each  succeeding  interview,  did 
her  attachment  strengthen;  and  she  soon  felt  as  if 
she  could  sacrifice  everything— all  persons — ^for  Mau- 
rice. 

Among  the  multitude,  Maurice  Denning  would  pass 
for  a  very  clever— a  very  agreeable  young  man.  His 
appearance  was  in  his  favor — tall,  graceful  and  good- 
looking.  His  manners  were  winning— his  voice  was 
persuasive,  and  at  times  tender.  He  really  had  no 
very  bad  trait  in  his  disposition.  He  would  not  sit 
down  with  an  intention  of  doing  a  wrong  thing ;  but 
temptation  was  luresome— Maurice  was  impulsive,  and 
he  became  a  particularly  improper  companion  for  a 
weak-minded  young  woman. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  a  secret  marriage  was  per- 
formed. The  advice,  so  kind,  so  mild,  of  a  mother, 
was  forgotten.  She  had  wandered  into  the  dark ;  the 
mom  of  experience  would  show  whether  she  had  ven- 
tured upon  misery  or  happiness.  But  a  secret  could 
not  rest  long.  A  mother's  watchful  eye — the  curious 
tongue  of  speculation — soon  brought  to  light  the  mar- 
riage of  Gertrude  with  DennSng.  There  was  no  chiding 
— it  was  now  too  late.  But  the  matron's  brow  was 
douded  with  sorrow ;  her  heart  beat  heavy  with  dread ; 
her  eyes  grew  dim  and  weary  with  weeping  and  watch- 
ing; but  she  did  not  murmur.  She  feared  her  daugh- 
ter would  be  full  soon  acquainted  with  wo ;  and  she 
forebore  to  add  one  pang  to  her  tender  heart.  She 
could  not  part  with  her  at  any  rate;  sa matters  were 
arranged,  and  they  all  resided  together. 

For  the  first  month,  of  course,  everything  went  well 
and  pleasantly.  He  seemed  kind  and  attentive ;  she 
appeared  smiling  and  happy.  The  next,  and  the  next 
month  passed  away,  and  Maurice  lived,  sooke  and  act- 
ed as  other  men  did.  When  business  dia  not  control 
his  time,  it  was  spent  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  her 


mother;  and  even  Mrs.  Wilton  began  to  think  she  had 
been  hasty  in  forming  an  opinion. 

In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  married  life,  there 
is  nothing  novel  or  very  interesting.  Affection,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  matter  of  course.  While  it  was  an  object  to 
be  sought  for-r-when  the  contest  was  to  win,  then,  in- 
deed, particularly  when  doubtful,  there  is  a  charm  of 
romance  thrown  around  the  pursuit ;  and  man's  natu- 
ral inclination  for  acquiring,  whips  him  to  perseverance. 
But  the  prize  secured,  the  goal  won,  other  objects  for 

Emit  appear;  ambition  becomes  whetted,  and  noth- 
but  the  wonderful  lamp  of  Aladdin  could  turn  to 
„  t  all  that  the  craving  and  thirsty  soul  of  man  re- 
quires. But  why  speculate  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  soul  1  Its  destiny  is  uncontrolable  and  abeo- 
lute^  and  the  mysterious  influences  that  govern  it  are 
subject  to  no  positive  laws  other  than  certain  nervo- 
vitalic  principles  which  lie  beyond  the  perfect  grasp  of 
mortal  intellect. 

Six  months  flew  by,  and  the  novelty  of  marriage  liad 
ceased  wUh  Maurice  Denning.  He  was  less  at  home 
-^ess  attentive — less  kind.  He  began  to  find  com- 
panions more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  was  the 
company  of  his  sweet  wife  and  her  pious  mother. 
Sometimes  he  even  answered  their  questions  with 
harshness,  that  caused  Gertrude  to  wmp,  and  a  sad 
foreboding  to  possess  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Wilton.  Tlius 
affairs  went  on  for  some  time,  until,  at  last,  the  irrq^ 
larities  of  Maurice  began  to  encroach  upon  the  evenings 
that  had  hitherto  been  spent  at  home — for  some  time 
longer,  and  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  sight  to  see  him 
wandering  home  in  the  grey  of  the  morning;  his  eyes 
red — himself  nervous  with  excitement  and  diseipation. 
Wo,  wo !  to  the  young  heart  that  had  linked  its  fate 
with  his !  Why  was  it  marked  for  desolation  7  Why 
were  the  happy  feelings  of  youth  to  be  blasted  in  then: 
budding? 

For  many  months  did  Maurice  eontinue  in  his  reck- 
less course  of  dissipation,  heeding  not  the  tears  of  his 
fond  wife — the  reproving  counsel  of.  her  mother.  Old 
associations  were  too  strong  upon  him — the  giant  grasp 
of  vice  was  too  powerful  for  ms  weak  mind.  Hia'com- 
panions  were  wild  and  heedless.  What  cared  they  far 
household  ties — for  the  opinion  of  the  world  1  Drink- 
ing, gambling  and  wrangling  were  their  amnsementa. 
Home  had  no  thoughts  for  them — ^many  of  them  had 
none ;  and  they  often  slept  in  the  very  place  wheia 
they  had  held  their  hellish  orgies. 

But  this  course  of  things  could  not  last  long.  TIm 
heart  of  Gertrude  was  breaking ;  the  mother  was  droop- 
ing with  anxiety  for  her  daughter's  health  and  hap]^ 
ness.  Every tlung  went  unfortunately.  They  wctv 
pressed  with  creditors  to  whom  they  could  give  no 
excuse.  One  thing  after  another  went  from  their 
comfortable  household  to  meet  their  necessary  emer- 
gencies, until  finally  they  were  reduced  to  what  was 
merely  necessary  for  their  actual  comfort.  There  was 
no  hope — no  expectation  of  reform  in  Maurice.  He 
had  passed  the  rubicon  whence  there  was  no  return- 
ing. 

One  cold  night  in  winter,  when  the  wind  whistled 
and  the  snow  diiAed  into  heaps,  Maurice  was  return- 
ing home  from  his  riotous  debauch.  The  fumes  of  the 
wme  made  his  brain  reel ;  he  was  maddened  with  con- 
tinued losses,  and  he  was  also  sufieiing  from  a  severe 
beating  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions whom  he  had  accused  of  robbing  him,  and 
who  had  kept  himself  more  cool  and  free  from  liquor 
than  had  Denning.  He  was  raving  like  a  madman, 
incoherently  and  violently,  but  evidently  getting  more 
quiet  as  he  proceeded,  for  the  effects  of  a  parting-glass 
were  stealing  over  his  brain;  What  with  the  blast,  the 
snow  and  his  intoxication,  he  made  his  way  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  toward  his  home,  his  blood  idmoat  neez- 
ing  in  his  vems,  and  himself  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

All  that  weary,  tedious  night,  did  the  weeping  wife 
wait  vainly  for  her  husband's  return.  She  thought 
over  her  innocent  maiden  days,  and  she  could  see  no 
cause  why  her  affiiction  should  be  so  great.  She  re- 
collected  her  mother's  warning,  but  It  was  now  too 
late  to  escape  the  misery  that  encompassed  "her.  Pa- 
tiently and  with  prayer  must  she  await  her  fate,  trust- 
ing in  the  great  disposer  of  events  to  soften  her  affiic- 
tion, or  make  her  strength  equal  to  the  burden.    Sho 
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eared  not  bo  much  for  her  own  comfortlese  sHuatlon 
MB  for  the  happineM  and  reformation  of  her  erring  hus- 
band. What  18  the  mystery  in  human  nature,  that  the 
innocent  must  suffer  oft  times  for  the  faults  of  the  sin- 
ning 1 

Daylight  had  scarcely  stredred  the  east  oti  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  ere  Cwrtrude  hastened  to  the  door  of 
her  dwelling,  for  her  ears  had  caught,  as  she  fancied, 
strange  sounds,  and  all  through  the  long  night  had  she 
watched  for  her  husband's  return.  He  came  not  The 
wind  wtibtled  shrilly  around  her  dwellinff,  and  every- 
thing seemed  snapping  with  the  sharp  uost  Trem- 
blininy  did  she  open  the  door,  and  the  cold  snow  blew 
intoher  tace.  Sne  looked  out  How  dismal  the  air  I 
no  iSvfaig  thing  seemed  stirring.  She  would  have 
stcfpped  back,  but  her  eyes  caught  a  sight  of  unnatural 
horror,  and  with  a  wild  shriek  she  fell  upon  the  floor. 
There  fai  the  grey  light^  frozen  and  stiff,  sat  the  lifeless 
form  of  Maunce  Denning.  His  ghastly  features  were 
like  marble,  and  he  seemed  a  sculptured  form  carved 
by  a  demon-spirit  He  had  been  only  able  to  reach 
ms  home ;  anud  too  intoxicated  and  chUled  by  the  cold 
to  open  the  door,  he  had  sank  down  upon  the  step, 
where  sleep  and  death  had  overtaken  him — a  dreadful 
lesffon  tA  the  inebriate. 

For  many  weeks  there  was  grief  and  mourning  in 
that  house  of  misfortune ;  but  the  kindness  of  friends 
in  time  softened  their  grief^  and  they  learned  to  consider 
those  things  which  had  afflicted  them,  as,  in  the  end, 
a  permanent  blessing.  A  small  property  which  Qer- 
tnide  shortly  after  inherked.  gave  her  the  means  of 
comfort  In  a  few  years  after  she  was  married  again 
— teppfly  and  prosperously — and  she  lived  to  enjoy 
many  days  of  contentment  and  peace;  and  she  often 
took  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  young  friends  the 
arror  of  disregarding  a  Morasa's  Wabvino^ 
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It  was  Cut  approaching  the  eleventh  hour;  the  busy 
hvns  of  the  Holy  City  had  sunk  into  comparative  stHl- 
■eas,  and,  save  some  straggling  wayftrers,  and  fieM- 
laborsrs  returning  from  th  Jr  daily  toil,  few  passengers 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  One  middle- 
aged  man  alone  kept  his  seat  in  the  Water  Gate,  look- 
ing with  placid  smne  along  the  rugged  road  which  led 
down  to  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat  i  a  silver  gorah  was 
held  between  his  fingers,  as  In  the  act  of  giving  an 
aJms;  but  for  some  minutes  no  object  appeared  on 
wliom  it  micht  properly  be  bestowed.  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  gathering  his  flowing  robe  around  him. 
was  prquiring  to  depart,  when  the  figure  of  an  agea 
man  totterinc  slowly  up  the  steep,  arrested  his  atten^ 
tion.  The  oGi  man  was  meanly  clad  f  and,  as  he  leant 
fisebly  on  his  staff,  to  take  breath  after  his  toilsome  as- 
oent,  his  glance  rested  upon  the  person  of  the  sage 
Rabbi  Abimelech,  for  it  was  he  who  sat  in  the  gate 
distributing  hie  dally  alms  to  the  poor,  the  hungry  and 
the  wayfarer. 

"  Tlie  Lord  direct  thy  goings  out  and  thy  comings 
In,"  said  the  Rabbi,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  drop« 
pin^  the  coin  into  the  extended  palm  of  the  stranger. 
**ImI  I  have  tarried  from  the  ninth  hour,  until  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  temple  have  thrown  their 
dark  shadows  across  the  brook  of  Cedron,  even  unto 
the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  bestow  this  last 
gerah  of  forty  In  an  alms,  according  to  a  vow  which  1 
saade  last  Pentecost  and  behold  thou  art  here  to  re- 
eebreit" 

**  Precious  is  the  gift  which  comes  firom  the  heart 
fiiore  precious  than  the  Arabian  frankincense,  ana 
snrseter  than  the  rich  honey  of  Hebron.  If  I  might 
knoiw  my  lord's  name,  my  heart  would  not  forget  it 
when  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  prayer  to  tite  Ruler  of  Is- 
nsl,"  said  the  stranger  respectfully. 

*'  I  am  called  the  Kabbl  Abimelech." 

"  ^^  whom  men  term  *  the  wnJUsa  T  whose  voice  is 
as  the  neigliing  of  a  war-horse  in  the  temple — ^whose 
worlcs  are  the  works  of  righteousness— who  clothes 
Om  naked,  feeds  the  hungry,  and  gives  alms  to  the 
tenth  part  of  his  substance  T  askscftbe  stranger. 


"The  same,*'  answered  the  self-glorified  Rabbt; 
"  and  now,  let  me  pray  of  Uiee,  t)iy  name,  and  in  what 
dty  thou  art  a  dweller  7" 

"Alasi"  answered  the  stranger}  "I  am  as  a  re- 
proach t&  my  kindred,  and  my  name  is  a  defilement  to 
the  Ifos  of  an  Israelite." 

**  Unfortunate  man  t  hi  what  iiast  thou  offended 
against  the  law  T' 

**  In  this  thing  have  I  offended.  Behold.  I  went 
forth  at  the  last  vkitage  season  into  the  vineyards, 
and  the  vintagers  were  preSsfaig  the  grapes  in  the 
wine-presses ;  and  the  red  wine  ran  into  the  vats,  even 
the  red  wine  of  Lebanon ;  and  being  weary  with  the 
heat  and  toil  of  the  day,  I  was  tempted,  and  in  foolish- 
ness I  did  drink  of  the  wine,  whicn  should  have  been 
an  abomination  unto  tne,  seeing  that  I  am  a  Nazarite 
from  my  youth." 

The  scrupulous  Rabbi  shrank  fh>m  the  degraded  Is- 
raelite as  from  a  tainted  leper,  and  elevating  his  brow, 
said,  with  a  sanctimonious  air,  "  The  way  of  the  wise 
man  is  pleasant  but  the  feet  of  the  fool  treadeth  In  the 
mire." 

**  Stop,"  said  the  stranger,  as  the  Rabbi  was  depart- 
ing. "Is  h  not  also  said  that  *  the  vaSn-gloHous  man 
shall  fall  in  the  snares  of  his  own  proud  heart  7'  Rabbi 
Abimelech,  thy  life  has  been  righteous,  but  firp  hath 
not  yet  tried,  nor  water  purified  thee.  St  that  thou 
gtanafatt  ^ehen  ffu  Hnu  conuthJ* 

At  these  words,  the  stmnecrj  with  aaore  alertness 
than  his  seeming  feebleness  bidicated,  turned  into  an 
obscure  street,  whMe  Abimelech,  pondering  on  the 
warning  of  the  strange  man,  took  his  way  toward  his 
own  dwelling.  On  reaching  his  house,  Abimelech  re- 
tircKi  to  his  own  chamber.  It  was  a  small  closet  or 
oratory  on  the  housetop,  fumlehed  In  a  style  of  simpli- 
city approaching  to  rudeness,  and  its  cold,  cheeriess 
appearance  was  increased  by  the  dim  twilk^ht  There 
was  still,  however,  sufficient  light  for  Abimelech  to 
distinguish  a  female  figure  standing  in  a  thoughtfiil 
attitude  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  A  rich,  mel- 
low ray  fell  upon  her  shape,  which  exceeded  in  height 
the  usual  standard  of  her  sex,  but  was  so  exquisitely 
proportioned  as  to  convey  only  an  idea  of  graceful  dig- 
nky  to  the  beholder.  Her  eye,  as  she  turned  it  upon 
Abimelech,  seemed  dark  and  lustrous,  and  her  smile 
was  as  a  sunbeam  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sdll  waters. 
The  RabU  stood  motionless,  for  he  never  before  had 
beheld  se  much  beauty  ^  a  new  pulse  stirred  In  his 
bosomi  and  an  unusual  fire  burned  in  his  veins.  At 
length  he  found  words  to  express  fiis  admiration  and 
astonishment  **  Fair  damsel,"  cried  he,  "  thy  visit  is 
unforeseen  ^  but  thou  art  more  welcome  to  my  cham- 
ber than  the  pleasffint  odor  of  the  young  vines  in  the 
spring  season." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  abashed  hitruder,  whfie  a  roseate 
blush  overspread  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  soft 
cheek  and  lofty  brow,  **  I  am,  as  you  may  perceive,  a 
stranger  and  a  gentfie,  unworthy  to  come  beneath  tne 
roof  of  the  far-famed  Rabbi  Abimelech,  the  words  of 
whose  lips  are  wisdom,  and  whose  precepts  are  as 
pearls  or  great  price.  Nevertheless,  let  thy  hand- 
maiden find  ftvor  in  thy  sisht ;  and  turn  aside,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  my  lodgings,  which  are  nigh  at  hand,  and 
let  thy  handmaiden  rejoice  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, and  in  the  sweet  sound  of  thy  voice."  The 
Rabbi,  though  surprised  at  this  novel  address,  felt  a 
strange  sensation  thrill  through  his  frame.  Gazing 
upon  the  lovely  speaker,  his  resolution  began  to  wa- 
ver, and,  almost  unconsciously,  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  led  out  by  his  unknown  visitor.  Proceeding  at 
a  rapid  pace  toward  the  western  quarter  of  the  dty, 
they  at  length  stopped  before  a  house  of  handsome  ex- 
terior, but  which  Abimelech  coald  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  before.  A  single  tap  at  the  door  caused  it 
to  open,  and  the  RabbL  stfll  following  his  mysterious 
conductor,  entered  a  liall.  feebly  lighted  by  a  single 
lamp.  Here  she  motioned  him  to  remain  for  a  short 
dme,  and  disappearing  through  a  passage,  the  Rabbi 
was  left  alone  to  medhate  upon  the  strange  adventure 
!h  which  he  was  engaged.  But  he  had  little  time  al- 
lowed him  for  reflection,  ere  the  heavy  folds  of  a  cur^ 
tain,  which  overhung  a  small  door,  were  partially 
withdrawn,  and  a  feir  nand  and  a  sweet,  soft  voice  in-* 
vited  him  to  enter.    He  approached,  lifted  up  the  cvf 
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tain,  and  beheld  a  superbly  furnished  apartment,  lit 
with  silver  lamps  fed  with  the  perfumed  oil  of  Samaria. 
Mirrors  of  polished  metal  hung  around  the  room,  while, 
on  a  low  couch,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  the  beautiful 
stranger,  whose  charms  now  shone  with  a  splendor 
far  surpassing  anything  the  Rabbi  could  imagine  of 
mortal  mould.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words 
dwelt  upon  his  lips.  She  beckoned  him  to  take  a  seat 
beside  her.  He  obeyed  tremblingly;  but  the  gentle 
assurlne  smile  which  she  cast  upon  him,  at  once  ban- 
ished his  timidity,  and  he  suffered  his  eyes  to  wander 
in  unrestrained  freedom  oyer  those  voluptuous  beau- 
ties, till  the  sight  became  painful  from  extreme  delight. 
A  female  attendant  spread  before  them  a  light  but  lux- 
urious repast  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  grapes,  figs, 
apricots,  olives,  pomegranates  and  dates.  Interspersed 
with  pots  of  pure  honey,  rose-cakes  of  Damascus  and 
bananas  of  Kosetta ;  with  Egyptian  syrup,  and  crystal 
vases  in  which  the  rich  wine  of  Hollwn  sparkled  with 
tempting  brilliancy. 

"  Fairest  of  the  daughters  of  men.  may  I  crave  thy 
name,  and  that  of  thyfother's  house  7"  said  the  Rabbi, 
addressing  his  unknown  companion. 

"My  name  is  Zorah,"  replied  the  damsel.  "My 
father  is  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  an  abider  in  the 
deseit ;  the  fame  of  the  sage  Abimelech  has  reached 
unto  ihe  farther  borders  of  the  wilderness,  and  behold 
the  heart  of  th^r  handmaiden  was  moved  to  see  the 
man  of  whose  wisdom  all  nations  spake." 

"  Lovely  Zorah  !"  exclaimed  the  enamored  sage, 
"  my  wisdom  is  become  as  withered  grass  before  thy 
beauty,  and  the  strength  of  my  heart  as  dew  in  the 
consuming  light  of  thine  eyes.  Suffer  me,  therefore, 
to  be  unto  thee  even  as  Boaz  was  unto  Ruth,  and  to 
love  thee  with  the  love  wherewith  Jacob  loved  Rachel." 

Zorah  smiled  at  the  earnestness  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  filling  the  cup,  presented  it  to 
the  delighted  Rabbi,  who  instinctively  shrank  from  the 
dangerous  libation ;  but  Zorah  would  not  be  denied. 

"Urge  me  not,  fair  damsel,"  said  he.  " I  have  a 
vow  against  the  juice  of  the  vine  until  next  new  moon." 

Zorah's  countenance  fell,  and  the  big  teaf  hung 
trembling  on  her  dark  eyes'  silken  lash.  Abimelechj 
torn  with  conflicting  passions,  passed  his  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  drew  her  unresistingly  to  his  bosom : 
he  felt  the  quick  pulses  of  her  heart  throb  against  his ; 
her  warm  sighs  were  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  per- 
frimed  wine-cup  at  his  lips :  human  strength  could  re- 
sist no  longer— he  seized  the  cup  with  desperate  hands, 
and  at  a  single  draueht  quaffed  it  to  the  bottom.  HU 
vow  vHu  broken^  and  naving  nothing  farther  to  hope  or 
fear,  draught  followed  draught  in  quick  succession,  till 
his  flushed  ctieeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore  evidence 
that  he  was  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  reason. 

"  Zorah,  my  beautiful  Zorah !"  cried  he,  "  my  love 
for  thee  is  as  the  love  which  floods  cannot  quench,  nor 
many  waters  drown.  Thou  art  the  light  of  mine  eyes 
— I  cannot  part  from  thee ;  let  us  therefore  flee  imto 
thy  father's  tents,  even  imto  the  wilderness  as  unto  a 
city  of  refuge." 

"Ah!  my  lord,  thy  servant  hath  neither  gold  nor 
silver  to  bear  the  charge.  Ck>uld  we  live  like  toe  raven 
or  the  stork  of  the  desert?" 

This  objection  had  not  struck  Abimelech  before ;  he, 
was  rich  himself,  but  he  could  not  immediately  con-' 
vert  his  possessions  into  money,  and  his  passion  was 
too  violent  to  admit  delay.  He  seemed  perplexed  and 
spake  not,  till  Zorah  inquired,  in  a  careless  manner,  if 
his  next-door  neighbor  was  not  the  rich  publican, 
Aaron  Ben  Rabiat. 

"It  is  even  so,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  still  musing. 

"And  he  hath,  I  am  told,  coffers  filled  with  shekels 
of  pure  silver?" 

"It  is  said  so." 

"And  shekels  of  gold,  and  pots  of  double  Maccabees, 
and  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  sardonyx,  and  car- 
buncles, more  costly  than  the  jewels  of  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate?" 

"  Hah  I"  exclaimed  Abimelech,  as  if  a  audden  ray  of 
light  had  darted  across  his  mind ;  "  speak  on."       ' 

"  Aaron  Ben  Rabiat  Is  stricken  in  years  and  liveth 
alone  {  riches  are  to  him  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  there 
Is  a  private  way  from  thy  house  into  his." 

"  Stop,  stop !"  cried  the  agitated  man,  grasping  the 


arm  of  the  tempter  convulsively.  "What  wonldst 
thou?  Shall  I  peril  my  soul  in  this  thing?  Zorah! 
Zorah !  thy  words,  are  pleasant  to  my  ears  as  the  mvr- 
mura  of  falling  waters  in  the  desert,  but  ttie  blttemess 
of  Marah,  even  the  bitterness  of  death  b  in  their  taste: 
nevertheless,  in  this  also  I  vidll  obey  thee."  - 

"  Go  about  it,  then,  instantly,"  said  Zorah,  risiiig; 
"  thou  knoweet  the  private  passage  into  the  old  mi- 
ser's chamber.  Take  this  weapon — thou  mayest  need 
it — and  when  thou  hast  secured  the  treasure,  re- 
turn quickly  hither,  and  all  things  shall  be  ready  for 
our  flight" 

Abimelech,  whose  scruples  had  by  this  time  com- 
pletely  vanished,  was  no  less  eager  than  his  impetuous 
mistress  to  accomptbh  the  deed;  he  ran  with  incredi- 
ble speed  through  the  now  silent  streets,  and  quickly 
reached  his  own  dwelling.  Lighting  a  small  lamp,  lie 
entered  a  private  passage,  which  in  times  of  danger 
had  been  conttivea  between  the  two  houses,  and  in  a 
few  moments  found  himself  in  the  strong  chamber  of 
Aaron  Ben  Rabiat. 

Around  him  lay  coflfers  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  caskets  charged  with  precious  stones,  that 
trembled  with  vailed  but  incessant  lustre  In  the  sidily 
beams  of  the  lamp  he  bore.  He  had  raised  one  jewel 
box  to  his  eye,  to  examine  It  more  closely,  when,  slip- 
ping from  his  fingers,  it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  kmd 
cra^.  and  the  next  moment  the  alarmed  miser  rushed 
into  tne  apartment  Seeing  a  stranger  at  such  an  hour, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  he  uttered 
a  piercing  scream,  and  throwing  liimself  upon  the  rob- 
ber, grappled  him  with  almost  supernatural  strength. 
VatnTy  did  Abimelech  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  oki 
man's  grasp,  or  to  still  hb  screams: — every  moment 
increased  his  daag6r :  he  heard  the  steps  of  persons  as- 
cending the  stairs :  not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost ;  the 
dagger  which  Zorah  had  given  him  was  in  hb  girdle ; 
he  drew  it,  and  plunged  It  into  the  heart  of  one  old 
man.  A  piercing  shriek  rung  through  the  chamb^, 
and  the  unfortunate  Aaron  Ben  Rabbt  fell  lifeless  on 
the  floor.  Instead  of  providing  for  his  safety,  the  guilty 
Rabbi  stood  petiified  with  horror  over  the  quivering 
body  of  hb  victim,  watching  the  life-stream  welling 
from  his  side  in  a  bubbling  tide.  When  the  peraons 
attracted  by  the  publican's  screams  entered  the  room, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  surrendered  himself 
quietly  into  their  hands.  He  was  instantly  hurried  to 
prison,  and,  amidst  the  revilings  of  the  crowd,  was 
plunged  into  a  dark  noisome  dungeon,  to  await  the 
public  bnominy  of  a  trial  on  the  following  day,  in  the 
sight  ofthat  people  before  whom  he  had  set  himself  iqi 
as  an  example  of  righteousness.  Dashing  himself  on 
the  earth,  he  lay  writhing  in  bitter  agony,  cursing  the 
hour  of  his  birth  and  the  fatal  madness  which  hM  led 
his  steps  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  when  suddenly  a 
ray  of  light  illuminated  his  prison— he  looked  up—it 
was  Zorah.  Her  eyes'  dark  orb  still  shone  with  un- 
diminished lustre ;  but  there  was  in  the  proud  smile 
which  curled  her  elevated  lip  an  expression  of  demoniac 
triumph,  which  chilled  the  Rabbi's  blood.  Hiding  hb 
fece  in  hb  robe,  he  exclaimed : 

"  False  tempter,  besone.  I  have  done  thy  bidding— 
and  lo !  innocent  blood  is  upon  my  hands.  I  am  broken 
and  trodden  under  foot  like  a  defiled  thing.  The  cup 
of  my  ptide  has  been  filled  with  gall.  Depart,  there- 
fore, I  prey  thee,  lest  in  the  bitterness  of  my  wrath  I 
curse  thee  also." 

"  Rabbi  Abimelech,  it  is  said,  *  the  vain-glorious  man 
shall  fall  in  the  snare  of  hb  own  heart.'  Ttu  tmu  kalh 
come,  and  thou  couldat  not  ttandfast." 

"Racca!  art  thau  there?"  shouted  Abimelech,  as  he 
recognised  in  the  speaker  the  voice  of  the  mendicant  to 
whom  he  had  given  alms  at  the  Water-gate  on  the 
previous  evening.  Burning  with  rage,  he  seized  the 
prophet  of  evil  by  the  throat;  but  tlie  strengpth  of  the 
old  man  far  exceeded  hb  own,  and  he  flung  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  violence  that  shook  hb  frame.  Starting 
up  he  beheld  not  the  old  beggar  of  the  Water-gate,  nor 
the  tempter,  Zorah.  He  was  alone,  not  in  the  dungeon 
of  a  prison,  but  in  hb  little  chamber,  with  a  y^low 
harvest-moon  streaming  through  the  lattice.  Several 
minutes  elapsed  before  Tie  could  convince  himself  that 
the  horrora  he  had  undergone  were  but  the  alnr  paint- 
ing of  a  dream,  and  then)  prostrating  himself  on  ihs 
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cround,  he  excUimed,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart, 
'*  It  is  a  lesson  from  the  Lord — I  was  proud  of  my  own 
strength,  and  when  the  trial  came  I  was  delivered  to 
the  EvU  Oner 

From  that  day  forth  the  Rabbi  Abimelech  walked  in 
the  path  of  humuity.  He  had  experienced  the  dangers 
of  self-<x>nfidence,  and  he  learned  to  pity  rather  than 
condemn  those  who.  like  himself  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  with  Tfu  TtmpUr. 


PASSION— ITS   HISTORY. 

It  was  evening,  clear  and  frosty :  I  stood  in  one  of 
the  small  and  deserted  streets  that  intersect  Mayfalr, 
waiting  for  Julia.  Yes !  our  attachment  had  now  pro- 
sressed  to  that  point ;  we  met— alone  and  in  secret. 
From  the  hour  Julia  first  consented  to  these  inter- 
Tiew^  Asmodeus  left  me  %  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

** My  gratitude  stops  here,"  said  he.  "It  was  my 
taak  to  amuse,  to  interest  you.  but  no  more.  I  deal 
Bot  with  the  passions— I  can  do  nothing  for  vou  in 
this  afiair.  You  are  in  love,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
stronger  demon  than  myself.  Adieu  I  when  the  spell 
U  broken,  we  may  meet  again."  With  those  words 
he  wiished,  and  has,  I  suspect,  engaged  his  services, 
for  the  present,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

I  was  waiting  then,  in  this  lonely  street,  for  the  com- 
ing of  Julia  ;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  eight,  the  appointed 
hour,  but  I  saw  not  her  dark  mantle  and  graceful  form 
emeiging  from  the  cross  street  which  1^  to  our  ren- 
dezwma.  And  who  was  Julia,  and  what  1  She  was 
a  relation  of  the  gaming  adventurer  at  whose  house 
and  with  whose  daughter  I  had  first  seen  her— and  she 
Mved  at  a  somewhat  distant  part  of  the  town,  with  a 
sister  who  was  a  widow  and  much  older  than  herself. 
Occupied  in  the  business  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
the  cares  of  a  growing  family,  this  sister  left  Julia  to 
the  guidance  <m  her  own  susceptible  fancy  and  youth- 
ful inexperience— left  her  to  reflect,  to  imagine,  to  act, 
as  she  would,  and  the  consequence  was  that  she  fell  in 
love.  She  was  thoroughly  guileless,  and  almost  tho- 
iDughly  ignorant.  She  comd  read,  indeed,  but  only 
BOTels,  a^  those  not  of  the  gnravest ;  she  could  wiite, 
but  in  no  fluent  hand,  and  if  ner  heart  taught  her  the 
sentiment  that  supplies  skill,  her  diffidence  forbade  her 
to  express  it.  She  was  quiet,  melancholy,  yet  quickly 
■M>vea  to  mirth — sensitive,  and  yet  pure.  I  afterward 
discovered  that  piide  was  her  prevailing  characteristic, 
but  at  first  It  lav  concealed.  I  already  loved  her  even 
lor  her  deficiencies,  for  they  were  not  of  nature,  but  of 
education. 

And  who  and  what  is  her  lover?  Long  as  I  have 
been  relating  these  adventures,  I  have  not  vet  commu- 
nicated that  secret.  Wtitinf  about  myseli,  I  have  not 
yet  disclosed  myself.  I  wiD  now  do  so :  I  am.  then, 
an  idle,  wandeiing,  unmanied  man — rich,  well-bom. 
Mill  Toung — who  has  read  much,  written  somewhat, 
and  Uved  for  pleasure,  action  and  the  hour— keeping 
thought  for  study,  but  excluding  it  from  enterprize, 
and  rcMsdy  to  plunge  into  any  plan  or  any  pursuit,  so 
that  it  promised  the  excitement  of  somethlaff  new. 
Such  a  life  engenders  more  of  remembrance  than  of 
hope ;  it  flings  our  dreams  back  upon  the  past,  instead 
of  urging  them  to  the  future ;  it  gives  us  excitement 
Sa  retrospection,  but  satiety  when  we  turn  toward  the 
years  to  come;  the  pleasure  of  youth  is  a  costly 
draught,  in  which  the  pearl  that  should  enrich  our 
manhood  b  dissolved.  And  so  much  for  Julia's  lover; 
the  best  thing  in  his  favor  is  that  she  loves  him.  The 
half  hour  has  passed ;  will  she  come  1  How  my  heart 
beats !  The  niffht  is  clear  and  bright,  what  can  have 
delayed  her  1    I  hear  feet— Ah,  Julia,  it  Is  you,  indeed ! 

Julia  took  my  arm,  and  pressed  it  silentlv;  I  drew 
as&de  her  veil,  and  beneath  the  lamp,  looked  into  her 
fiioe ;  she  was  weeping. 

"And  what  is  the  matter,  dearest?" 

"  My  sister  has  discovered  your  last  letter  to  me ;  I 
dropped  it,  waA — and — " 

"  Heavens  1  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent— but  I 
» it  is  no  matter— what  does  your  sister  say  7" 

''That — that  I  ought  to  see  you  no  more." 

"  She  is  kind ;  but  you  will  not  obey  her,  my  Julia." 

"Icsmiothelpit." 


hope! 


"Why,  surely,  you  can  come  out  when  you  like?" 

"  No ;  I  have  promised  not.  She  has  been  a  kind 
sister  to  me,  sir,  and — and  she  spoke  so  kindly  now  on 
this  matter,  that  I  could  not  help  promising ;  and  I 
cannot  break  my  promise,  though  I  may  break  my 
heart" 

"Is  there  no  way  of  compromising  the  matter?" 
said  I,  after  a  pause.  "  No  way  of  s^ing  mel  My 
Julia,  you  will  not  desert  me  now  7" 

*'  But  what  can  I  do?"  said  Julia,  simply. 

"My  angel,  suiply  the  promise  was  not  wilUngiy 
given ;  it  was  extorted  from  you !" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  gave  it  with  aU  my  heart." 

"I  thank  you." 

"Pray,  pray  do  not  speak  so  coldly;  you  must,  you 
must  own  it  was  very  wronff  in  me  ever  to  see  you ; 
and  how  could  thb  end — God  knows,  but  not  to  mv 
good  and  mv  family's  honor.  I  never  thought  much 
about  it  before,  and  went  on,  and  on,  till  I  got  entan- 
gled, and  did  not  dare  look  much  back  or  much  for- 
ward ;  but  now  you  see,  when  my  sister  began  to  show 
me  all  the  foUv  I  have  committed.  I  was  fiightened, 
and — ai)d — in  short,  it's  no  use  talking,  I  can  meet  you 
no  more." 

"  But  I  shall  at  least  see  you  at  your  relation's,  the 
Miss****?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  promised  also  not  to  go  theit,  and 
not  to  go  anywhere  without  my  sister." 

"  Ck>nfound  vour  sister,'^  I  muttered,  with  a  most 
conscientious  heartiness;  "you  give  me  up,  then," 
said  I,  aloud,  "  without  a  sigh,  and  without  a  strug- 
gle?" 

Julia  wept  on  without  answeiing;  my  heart  softened 
to  her,  and  my  conscience  smote  myse&  Was  not  the 
sister  tight  ?  Had  I  not  been  selfishly  reckless  of  con- 
sequences ?  Was  it  not  now  my  duty  to  be  generous? 
"  And  even  if  cenerous,"  answered  Passion,  "  will  Ju- 
lia be  happy  ?  Have  not  matters  already  gone  so  far 
that  her  heart  is  implicated  without  recall  ?  To  leave 
her,  is  to  leave  her  to  be  wretched."  We  walked  qui- 
etly on,  neither  speaking.  Never  before  had  I  felt  how 
dearly  I  loved  this  innocent  and  charming  girl ;  and 
loving  her  so  dearly,  a  feeling  for  htr  besan  to  prepon- 
derate over  the  angry  and  bitter  mortification  I  had 
first  experienced  for  myself.  Mv  mind  was  confused 
and  bewildered ;  I  knew  not  which  course  to  pursue. 
We  had  gone  on  thus  mute  for  several  minutes,  when 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  which  led  her  homewards,  Ju- 
lia turned,  and  said  in  a  faJteiing  voice,  "Farewell,' 
sir ;  Ood  bless  you ;  let  us  part  here ;  I  must  go  home 
now  1"  The  street  was  utterly  empty— the  lamps  few, 
and  at  long  intervals,  left  the  place  where  we  stood  in 
shade.  I  saw  her  countenance  only  imperfectly  through 
the  low  long  bonnet  which,  modestly,  as  it  were, 
shrouded  its  tearful  loveliness ;  I  drew  my  arm  round 
her,  kissed  her  lips,  and  said,  "  Be  it  as  you  think  best 
for  yourself— go  and  be  happy — think  no  more  of  me,'* 

Julia  paused — hesitated,  as  about  to  n>eak<-'theii 
shook  her  head  gently,  and,  still  silent  (as  £f  the  voice 
were  choked  within)  lowered  her  veil,  and  walked 
away.  When  she  had  got  a  few  paces,  she  turned 
back,  and  seeing  that  I  stood  still  in  the  same  spot, 
gazing  upon  her,  her  courage  seemed  to  her;  she  re- 
turned, placed  her  hand  in  min^,  and  said  in  a  soft 
whisper: 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me— you  will  not  hate 
me?" 

"  Julia,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  I  shall  adore  you ; 
that  I  do  not  reproach  you — that  I  do  not  tamper  with 
your  determination,  is  the  greatest  proof  of  .the  real 
and  deep  love  I  bear  to  you ;  but  go— go— or  I  shall 
not  be  so  generous  long." 

Now  Julia  was  quite  a  child  in  mind  more  than 
years,  and  her  impulses  were  childlike,  and  after  a  lit- 
tle pause,  and  a  little  evident  embarrassment,  she  drew 
from  her  fineer  a  pretty  though  plain  ring,  that  I  had 
once  admired,  ana  the  said  very  timidly : 

"  If^  sir,  you  will  condescend  to  accept  this " 

I  heard  no  more ;  I  vow  that  my  heart  melted  with- 
i^me  at  once,  and  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheek  al- 
most as  fast  as  they  did  down  Julia's;  the  incident 
was  so  simple — the  sentiment  it  veiled  was  so  touch- 
ing and  so  youthful.  I  took  the  ring  and  kissed  it ; 
Jidia  yet  Ungeredi  I  saw  what  was  at  her  heart, 
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though  she  dared  not  say  It.  She  wished  also  for 
some  little  remembrance  of  the  link  that  had  been  be- 
tween us ;  but  she  would  not  take  the  chain  I  pressed 
upon  her;  it  was  too  costly;  and  the  only  gut  that 
pleased  her,  and  she  at  last  accepted,  was  a  ling  n«t 
half  the  value  even  of  her  own.  This  little  interchange, 
and  the  more  eentle  and  less  passionate  feelings  to 
Vhich  it  gave  bjrth)  seemed  to  console  her;  and  when 
she  left  me,  it  was  with  a  steadier  step  and  a  less 
drooping  air,  Poor  Julia !  I  staid  in  that  desolate  spot 
till  the  last  glimpse  pf  thy  light  fqma  vanished  from 
my  gaze. 

In  the  whole  course  of  life  there  is  no  passage  in  it 
BO  "weary,  stale  and  unprofitable,"  as  that  which  fol- 
lows some  episode  of  passion  abruptly  broken  off. 
Still  loving,  yet  forbid  the  object  we  love,  the  heart 
sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  cmving  affections. 
There  is  no  event  to  tke  day — a  burdensome  listless- 
ness^^  weary  and  distasteful  apathy  fill  up  the  dull 
flatness  of  the  hours  Time  creeps  before  us  visibly — 
we  see  his  hour-glass  and  his  scythe — and  we  lose  all 
the  charm  of  life  the  moment  we  are  made  seneible  of 
its  presence^ 

I  resolved  to  travel — ^I  fixed  the  day  of  my  departure. 
Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  been  permitted  to  cany  at 
least  that  purpose  into  effect  1  About  three  days  before 
the  one  I  had  appointed  for  leaving  London,  I  met 
suddenly  in  the  street  my  friend  Anne,  the  eldest  of 
the  damsels  to  whom  I  had  played  the  sorcerer.  She 
knew,  of  course,  of  my  love  for  Julia,  and  had  assisted 
in  our  interviews.  I  K>und  that  she  now  knew  of  our 
separation.  She  had  called  upon  Julia,  and  the  sister, 
had  told  her  all,  and  remonstrated  with  her  for  her 
connivance  at  our  attachment.  The  girl  described  the 
present  eon<fition  of  Julia  in  the  most  melancholy 
colors.  She  said  she  passed  the  day  alone,  and  (the 
widow  had  confessed)  for  the  most  part  in  tears— that 
she  had  already  lost  her  color  and  roundness  of  form — 
that  her  Jiiealth  was  breaking  beneath  an  effort  which 
her  imperfect  education,  feeding  her  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  furnishing 
her  with  no  resources,  so  ill  prepared  her  to  sustain. 
And  Wth  her  dister,  however  well  meaning,  she  had 
no  sympathy.  She  found  in  her  no  support,  and  sel- 
dom even  companionship. 

This  account  produced  a  great  revulsion  in  my  mind. 
Hitherto  I  had  at  least  consoled  myself  with  the  belief 
that  I  had  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  tenderness  to  Ju- 
lia, and  in  that  hope  I  had  supported  myself.  Now  all 
thou^t  of  prudence,  virtue,  vanished  beneath  the  idea 
of  -her  unhappiness.  I  returned  home,  and  in  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  wrote  to  her  a  passionate,  im- 
plodog  letter.  I  besought  her  to  fly  with  me.  I  com- 
mitted the  letter  to  my  servant,  a  foreigner,  well-used 
to  such  commissions ;  and  in  a  state  of  breathless  fe- 
ver i  awaited  the  reply.  It  came ;  the  address  was  in 
Julia's  writing.  I  opened  it  with  a  sort  of  transport — 
my  own  letter  was  returned  unopened — the  cover  con- 
tained these  few  words : 

"  I  have  pledged  myself  to  return  your  letters  in  ca^ 
you  should  write  to  me,  and  so  I  keep  my  word,  i 
dare  not-niare  not  open  this ;  for  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  costs  me  to  keep  my  resolution.  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  would  be  so  impossible  to  forget  you — that  I 
should  be  so  unhapy.  But  though  I  will  not  trust  my- 
scdf  to  read  what  you  have  written^  I  know  well  how 
full  of  kindness  every  word  Is,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  read 
the  letter)  and  it  makes  me  wickedly  happy  to  think 
you  iuve  not  yei  forgotten  me,  though  you  soon  must. 
Fray  do  not  write  to  me  again — I  beseech  you  not,  as 
}Fou  value  the  little  peace  that  is  left  to  me.  And  so. 
sir,  no  more  fh>m  Julia,  who  prays  for  you  night  and 
day,  and  will  think  of  you  as  long  as  she  lives." 

What  was  I  to  do  after  the  receit  of  this  letter  1  So 
artless  was  JuMa,  that  eyery  word  that  ought  to  have 
dbsuaded  me  from  molesting  her  more,  seemed  to 
make  it  imperative  to  refrain.  And  what  a  corrobora- 
tion in  these  lines  of  all  I  had  been  told  I  I  waited  till 
dark.  I  repaired  w^th  my  servant  to  that  part  of  the 
town  In  which  Julia's  sister  resided.  I  reconnoitr^ 
the  house.  "And  how,"  asked  I,  for  the  flnt  time,  of 
my  servant,  "how,  Louis,  did  you  convey  the  letter 7" 

"I  went,  sir.  first,"  anawered  Louis,  "  to  the  young 
lady,  IGi*  Julia's  oouiiB,  in  —  sti^tt,  and  aaked  if  I  i 


could  not  cany  any  parcel  to  her  relation.  She  under- 
stood me,  and  gave  me  one.  I  ifipped  the  letter  into 
the  parcel,  and  calling  at  the  private  entrance  of  the 
house,  desired  the  maid  who  opened  the  door  to  give  it 
only  to  Miss  JuMa.  I  made  sure  of  the  servant  with 
half-a-guinea.  Miss  JuUa  lietself  came  down,  and 
gave  me  the  answer." 

"  Ha,  and  you  saw  her  then  1" 

"Not  her  face,  sir,  for  she  had  put  on  her  bonnet^ 
and  she  did  not  detain  me  a  moment." 

In  this  account  there  was  no  clue  to  the  apartment 
which  belonged  to  Julia,  and  that  was  now  my  main 
object  to  discover.  I  trusted,  however,  greatly  to  the 
ingenuity  and  wit  of  my  etn^fidanie^  and  a  little  to  my 
own.  It  was  a  comer  house,  large,  rambling,  ola- 
fashioned ;  one  side  of  the  house  ran  down  a  dark  and 
narrow  street^  the  other  faced  a  broad  and  public  tho- 
roughfare. In  walking  to  and  fro  the  former  street,  I 
at  length  saw  a  sudden  light  in  a  window  of  the  second 
floor,  and  Julia  herself— yes,  herself!  appeared  for  one 
moment  at  the  window.  I  recoenized  her  gentle  pro- 
file— her  parted  hair— and  then  she  drew  down  the  cur- 
tain ;  all  was  darkness  and  a  blank.  That,  then,  was 
her  apartment ;  at  least  I  had  some  right  to  coi^iectniv 
so.  How  to  gain  it  was  still  the  question.  Rope- 
laddera  exist  only  in  romances ;  beside,  the  policemen 
and  the  passengers.  The  maid-servant  flashed  across 
me — ^might  she  not,  bought  over  to  the  minor  indul- 
gence, M  purchased  also  to  the  greater  one')  I  called 
my  servant,  and  bade  him  attempt  the  task.  After  a 
little  deliberation  he  rang  at  the  bell ;  luck  favored  me ; 
the  same  servant  as  before  answered  the  summons.  I 
remained  at  a  distance,  shrouded  in  my  cloak.  At 
leneth  the  door  closed — Louis  joined  me — the  servant 
had  consented  to  admit  me  two  houn  hence ;  I  might 
then  see  Jnlia  undetected.  The  giri,  according  to 
Louis,  was  more  won  over  by  compassion  for  Julia'a 
distress,  whom  she  imagined  compMed  by  lier  sister  to 
reject  the  addresses  of  a  true  lover,  than  even  by  the 
bribe.  In  two  houra  the  sister  would  have  retired  to 
rest — the  house  would  be  still !  Oh.  heavens !  what  a 
variety  of  burning  emotions  worked  upon  me,  and  sti- 
fled remorse,  nay,  even  fear.  Lest  we  should  attract 
observation,  by  lingering  for  so  long  a  time  about  the 
spot,  I  retired  from  the  place  at  present  I  returned  at 
the  appointed  homv  I  was  admitted ;  all  was  dark ; 
the  servant,  who  was  a  very  youxig  girl  herselfl  con- 
ducted me  up  the  narrow  stairs.  We  came  to  Julia's 
door :  a  light  broke  through  the  chinks  and  under  tiie 
threshold;  and  now,  for  the  flret  time,  I  faltered,  I 
trembled,  the  color  fled  my  cheeks,  my  knees  knocked 
together.  By  a  violent  effort  I  conquered  my  emotion. 
What  was  to  be  done  1  If  I  entered  without  premedi^ 
tation,  Julia,  in  her  sudden  alarm,  might  rouse  the 
house ;  if  I  sent  in  the  servant  to  acknowledge  I  waa 
there,  she  might  yet  refuse  to  see  me.  No  1  this  one 
interview  I  would  insist  upon !  This  latter  course  waa 
the  best,  the  only  one.  I  bade  the  giri  then  prepare 
her  young  mistress  for  my  presence.  She  entered  and 
shut  the  door ;  I  sat  down  at  the  threshold.  Conceive 
all  I  felt  as  I  sat  there  listening  to  tkie  loud  beating  of 
my  own  heart  I  The  girl  dm  not  come  out — tune 
passed— I  heard  Julia's  voice  within,  and  there  seemed 
fear,  agony,  in  its  tone.  I  could  wait  no  more.  I 
openea  her  door  gently,  and  stood  before  her.  The 
fire  burnt  low  and  clear  in  the  grate— one  candle  as- 
sisted its  partial  light ;  there  was  a  visible  air  of  purity 
'^^f  maidenhood  about  the  whole  apartment,  that 
struck  an  instant  reverence  into  my  heart.  Books  in 
small  shelves  hung  upon  the  wall ;  Julia's  work  4ay 
upon  a  table  near  the  fires  the  bed  stood  at  a  little  die- 
tancewlth  its  white  simple  drapery;  in  all  was  that 
quiet  and  spotless  neatness  which  is  as  a  type  of  the 
inmate's  mind.  My  eye  took  the  whole  scene  at  a 
glance.  And  Julia  herself— reclined  on  a  chair— 4ier 
head  buried  in  her  hands — sobbing  violently— and  the 
maid  pale  and  tenified,  having  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  all  attempt  to  cheer  her  mistress,  much  less  lo 
perauade !  I  threw  myself  at  AiUa's  feet,  and  attemptr 
ed  to  seize  her  liand ;  she  started  ttp  with  *  fidnt  cry  of 
terror. 

"  You  I"  she  said,  with  keen  repi^ch.  "  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  voul  Oo— go!  What  would  you 
liave?    Whatcouldyottthlnkofme— et  thialiom?-N4n 
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this  room  Y*  aad  as  she  said  the  last  words,  she  again 
hid  her  face  with  her  liands,  but  only  for  a  moment 
*'  Go  V*  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sterner  voice.  "  Gro  in- 
atantlf ,  or " 

"Or  what,  Julia  1  Ton  wiU  raise  the  house  1  Do 
BO  !  In  the  £ace  of  all— foes  or  fiiends— I  will  demand 
the  right  to  see  and  speak  with  you  this  night,  and 
alone.  Now,  summon  the  house.  In  the  name  ef  in- 
domitable Love,  I  swear  that  I  will  be  heard." 

Julia  only  waved  her  hand  in  yet  stronger  agitadon 
than  before. 

"  What  do  you  fearl"  I  resumed  in  a  softer  whis- 
per. "Is  it  I-— I  who,  for  your  sake,  gave  up  even 
the  attempt  to  see  vou  till  now.  And  now,  what  brings 
me  hither  1  A  selfish  purpose?  No!  it  is  for  vour 
happiness  that  I  come.  Julia,  I  fancied  you  well— at 
ease — ^forgetting  me ;  and  I  bore  my  own  wretchednese 
without  a  murmur.  I  heard  of  you  ill,  pining— living 
•nly  on  the  past;  I  forgot  all  prudence,  and  I  am  here. 
Now  do  you  blame  me,  or  do  vou  yet  imagine  that  this 
love  is  of  a  nature  which  you  have  cause  to  £ear  7 


An- 
swer me,  Julia !" 

"I cannot — I  cannot — here  1— and  nowl — go,  I  im- 
plore you,  and  to-morrow  I  will  see  you.'' 

"  This  night,  or  never,"  said  I,  rismg  and  folding  my 
arms. 

Julia  turned  round,  gazing  on  my  foce  with  so  acnx- 
ioos,  so  inquiring,  so  alarmed  a  look,  that  it  checked 
my  growing  courage ;  then  turning  to  the  servant,  she 
grasped  her  firmly  by  the  arm,  and  muttered,  "  You 
will  not  leave  me  f" 

"Julia,  have  I  deserved  tills  7  Be  yourself;  and  be 
just  to  me." 

'*Not  here,  I  say;  not  here,"  cried  Julia,  in  so  ve- 
hement a  tone,  that  I  feared  it  might  alarm  the 
house. 

"Hush,  hush  I  Wen,  then,"  said  I,  "comedown 
stairs;  doubtless  the  sitting-room  below  is  vacant 
enough ;  there,  then,  let  me  see  you  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  will  leave-  you  contented,  and  blessing 
your  name." 

"  1  will,"  said  Julia,  gaspingly.    "  €k>,  I  vHU  foUow 
you," 
"Promise!" 
"  Yes,  yes ;  I  promise !" 
"  Enough;  I  am  satisfied." 

Once  more  I  descended  the  stairs,  and  sat  myself 
quietly  on  the  last  step.  I  did  not  wait  many  moments. 
Shadiiig  the  light  with  her  hand,  Julia  stole  down, 
opened  a  door  in  the  passage.  We  were  in  a  little  par- 
lor— the  gaping  servant  was  about  also  to  enter— I 
whispered  her  to  stay  without.  Julia  did  not  seem  to 
observe  or  to  heed  this.  Perhaps  in  this  apartment — 
connected  with  all  the  associations  of  day-light  and 
safety — she  felt  herself  secure.  She  appeared,  too,  to 
look  round  the  little  room  with  a  satisfied  air,  and  her 
&C0.  though  very  pale,  had  lost  its  aspect  of  fear. 

The  room  was  cola,  and  looked  desolate  enough, 
God  knows — the  furniture  all  disarranged  and  scattered, 
the  tables  strewed  with  litter,  the  rug  turned  up,  and 
the  ashes  In  the  grate.  But  Julia  here  suflfered  me  to 
take  her  hand— and  Julia  here  leant  upon  my  bosom, 
and  I  kissed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
confessed  she  had  been  very,  very  unhappy. 

Then  with  all  the  power  that  love  gives  us  over  the 
one  beloved— that  soft  despotism  which  melts  away 
the  will — ^I  urged  my  suit  to  Julia,  and  implored  her  to 
let  us  become  the  world  to  each  other.  AJid  Julia  had 
yet  the  virtue  to  refuse ;  and  her  frank  simplicity  had 
already  half  restored  my  own  better  angel  to  myself, 
when  I  heard  a  slight  alarmed  scream  from  the  servant 
without — an  angry  voice — the  door  opened — I  saw  a 
female  whom  I  was  at  no  loss  to  coi^ecture  must  be 
Julia's  sister.  What  a  picture  it  made !  The  good 
lady  with  her  boruul  de  nuitf  and  her— but,  alas !  the 
story  is  too  serious  for  jest ;  yet  imagine  how  the  small 
thing^s  of  life  interfere  with  its  great  events :  the  widow 
had  come  down  to  look  for  her  keys  that  she  had  left 
behind.  The  pathetic-^he  passionate— fdl  marred  by 
a  bunch  of  keys !  Shcnooked  hard  at  me  before  she 
even  deigned  to  regard  my  companion;  and  then,  ap- 
proaching us,  sha  took  Julia  roughly  enough  by  the 
arm. 
^  Ck>  up  staiisi  go  I"  sha  said.    "How  have  you  de- 


ceived me!    And  you,  sir;  what  do  you  here 7    Who 
are  you  7" 

"My  dear  lady,  take  a  chair,  and  let  us  have  soma 
mtional  conversation." 

"  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  insult  meT' 

"How  can  you  imagine  I  do 7" 

"Leave  the  house  this  instant,  or  I  shall  order  In 
the  policeman  I" 

"Not  you!" 

"Howl    Wminot7" 

Julia,  glad  of  an  escape,  had  already  glided  from  tha 
room. 

"Madam,"  said  L  "listen  to  me.  I  will  not  leave 
this  apartment  until  I  have  exonerated  your  sister 
from  all  blame  in  this  interview.  I  entered  the  house 
unknown  to  her.  I  went  at  once  to  her  own  room — 
you  start :  it  was  so ;  I  speak  the  truth.  I  insisted  on 
speaking  to  her,  as  I  insist  on  speakine  to  you  now; 
and,  if  you  will  not  hear  me,  know  the  result :  it  is 
thifr— I  will  visit  this  house,  euard  it  as  you  can — day 
and  night  I  will  visit  it.  untU  it  hold  Julia  no  more — 
until  she  is  mine!  Is  this  the  language  of  a  man  yon 
can  control  7    Come,  be  seated,  and  hear  me." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  mechanically  took  a  chair. 
We  conversed  together  for  more  than  an  hour.  And  I 
found  that  Julia  had  been  courted  the  year  before  by  a 
man  in  excellent  cireumstances,  of  her  own  age,  and 
her  own  station  in  life :  that  she  had  once  appeared 
disposed  to  favor  his  suit,  and  that,  since  she  had 
known  me  she  had  rejected  it  The  sbter  was  very 
anxious  she  should  now  accept  it  She  appealed  to  me 
whether  I  should  persevere  in  a  suit  that  could  not  end 
honorably  to  Julia— to  the  exclusion  of  one  that  woul^ 
secure  to  her  affluence,  respectability — a  station,  and  a 
home.  I  was  struck  by  this  appeal.  The  widow  was, 
like  most  of  her  class,  a  shrewd  and  worldly  woman 
enough :  she  followed  up  the  advantage  she  had  gained ; 
and  at  length,  emboldened  by  my  silence,  and  depend- 
ing greatly  on  my  evident  passion  for  Julia,  she  threw 
out  a  pretty  broad  hint  that  the  only  way  to  finish  the 
dispute  fairly  was  to  marry  Julia  myself.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  propensity  common  to  a  sensible  man  of 
the  world,  it  is  suspicion.  I  immediately  suspected 
that  I  was  to  be  **  taken  in!"  Could  Julia  connive  at 
this  7  Had  her  reserve  so  great,  yet  her  love  so  sc- 
knowledged,  been  lures  to  fudnate  me  into  the  snare  7 
I  did  not  yield  to  the  suspicion,  but,  somehow  or  other, 
it  remained  half  unconsciously  on  my  mind.  So  great 
was  my  love  for  Julia  that,  had  it  been  less  ntdacnlf 
formed,  I  might  have  sacrificed  all,  and  married  heri 
but  in  sudden  passions  there  is  no  esteem.  You  are 
ashamed,  you  are  afraid  of  indulging  them  to  their  fun 
extent— you  feel  that  as  yet  you  are  the  dupe,  if  not  of 
others,  at  least  of  your  own  senses,  and  the  very  know- 
ledge of  the  excess  of  your  passion  puts  you  on  your 
gu^d  lest  you  should  l>e  betrayed  by  it  I  said  nothing 
m  answer  to  the  widow's  suggestion,  but  I  suflfered  her 
to  suppose  from  my  manner  that  it  migfU  have  its  ef- 
fect I  left  the  house,  after  an  amicable  compromise. 
On  my  part  I  engaged  not  to  address  Julia  herself  any 
more.  On  the  widow's  part  she  promised  that,  on  ap- 
plying to  her,  she  would  sufier  me  at  any  time  to  sea 
Julia,  even  alone. 

For  the  next  two  days  I  held  a  sharp  contest  with 
myself.  Could  I,  with  love  still  bumine  in  every  vein, 
consent  to  renounce  Julia 7  Yet  could  I  consent  to 
deprive  her  of  the  holy  and  respected  station  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  hold,  to  puraue  my  suit,  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  in  her  degradation  7  A  third  choice  waa 
left  me:  should  I  obey  the  sister's  hint,  and  profier 
marriage  7  Marriage  with  one  beautiful,  indeed,  sim- 
ple, amiable,  but  without  birth,  education;  without 
sympathy  with  myself  in  a  single  thought  or  habit  7— 
be  the  fool  of  my  own  desire,  and  purchase  what  I  had 
the  sense  to  feel  must  be  a  discontented  and  Ill-mated 
life,  for  the  mere  worship  of  external  qualides  7  Yet, 
yet— in  a  word,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  arrive  at  no  decision 
mysel£  I  remembered  an  old  friend  and  adviser  of  my 
youth;  to  him,  then,  I  resolved  to  apply  for  counsel. 

John  Mannering  is  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  is  of 
ji  mild  temper,  of  great  experience,  of  kindly  manners, 
and  of  a  morality  which  professes  to  be  practicable  ra- 
ther than  strict  He  had  guided  mq  from  many  errors 
in  the  earlier  part  of  my  Iffe,  but  he  had  impressed  no 
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clear  principle  on  my  mind  in  order  to  guide  m^pelf. 
His  own  virtue  was  without  system,  the  result  pf  a 
good  heart,  though  not  an  anient  one;  and  a  mind 
which  did  not  a^re  beyond  a  certain  elevation — not 
from  the  want  of  a  clear  sense,  but  of  enthusiasm. 
Such  as  he  was,  he  was  the  best  adviser  I  knew  of;  for 
he  was  among  the  few  who  can  sympathize  with  your 
feelines  as  well  as  your  interests,  with  him  I  con- 
versed long  and  freely.  His  advice  was  obvious— to 
renounce  Julia.  I  went  home ;  I  reasoned  with  my- 
self; I  sat  down  and  began  twenty  letters ;  I  tore  them 
all  in  a  rage.  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  my  mind 
Julia  pining  and  in  despair ;  and,  in  affecting  to  myself 
to  feel  only  for  her,  I  compassionated  my  own  situa- 
tion. At  length  love  prevailed  over  all.  I  resolved  to 
call  on  the  widow,  to  request  permission  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  Julia  at  tier  house,  and,  without  promising 
marriage,  still  to  pay  her  honorable  courtship,  with  a 
riew  of  ascertaining  if  our  tempers  and  dispositions 
were  as  congenial  as  our  hearts.  I  fancied  such  a  pro- 
position seemed  exceedingly  reasonable  and  common- 
aenae-like.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  consequences,  and, 
knowing  how  malleable  is  the  nature  of  women  in 
youth.  I  pleased  myself  with  that  notion  which  has  de- 
ceived so  many  visionaries,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
perfect  her  education,  and  that,  after  a  few  years*  travel 
on  the  continent,  I  might  feel  as  proud  of  her  mind  as  I 
was  now  transported  with  her  person.  Meanwhile, 
how  tempting  was  the  compromise  with  my  feelings ! 
I  should  see  ner! — converse  with  her! — live  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  her  presence ! 

The  next  day  I  called  on  the  sister,  whose  dark, 
shrewd  eye  sparkled  at  my  proposition.  All  was  ar- 
ranged! I  saw  Julia!  With  what  smiles  and  tears 
she  threw  herself  in  my  arms!  I  was  satisfied  and 
happy! 

And  now  I  called  every  day,  and  every  day  saw  Ju- 
Ua:  but  after  the  first  interview,  the  charm  was  broken! 
I  saw  with  new  eyes !  The  sister,  commerciid  to  the 
back-bone  of  her  soul,  was  delighted,  indeed,  at  the 
thought  of  the  step  in  life  her  sister  was  to  make. 
Julia  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  widow's  joy,  and 
visions  of  splendor  evidently  mingled  with  those  of 
love.  What  more  natural  7  Love,  perhaps,  predomi- 
nated over  all;  but  was  it  possible  that,  in  a  young  and 
imaginative  mind,  the  woridly  vanities  should  be 
wholly  dormant?  Yet  it  was  natural,  also,  that  my 
suspicion  should  be  roused-^that  I  should  fear  I  was 
deceived — that  I  might  have  been  designedly  led  on  to 
this  step — that  what  had  seemed  nature  in  Julia  was  in 
reality  art! 

I  looked  in  her  face,  and  its  sunny  and  beautiful 
candor  reassured  me — out  the  moment  afterward  the 
thought  forced  itself  upon  me  again — ^I  recalled  also  the 
instances  I  had  ever  known  of  unequal  maniages,  and 
I  fancied  I  saw  unhappiness  in  all— in  seemed  to  me, 
in  all,  that  the  superior  had  been  palpably  duped.  Thus 
a  coldness  insensibly  crept  over  the  wonted  ardor  of  my 
manner,  and  instead  of  that  blessed  thoughtlessness, 
that  Elysian  credulity,  with  which  lovers  should  give 
themselves  up  to  the  transport  of  the  hour,  and  ima- 
gine that  each  Is  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  I  became 
restless  and  vigilant— Cor  ever  sifting  motives,  and 
diving  deeper  than  the  sweet  surface  of  the  present 
time.  My  mind  thus  influenced — the  delusion  that 
conceals  all  feults  and  uncongenialities  gradually  eva- 
porated— ^I  noted  a  thousand  trdngs  in  Julia  that  made 
me  start  at  the  notion  of  seeing  her  become  my  wife. 
So  long  as  marriage  had  not  entered  into  my  views— so 
long  those  faults  had  not  touched  me — had  passed  un- 
heeded—I  saw  her  now  with  other  eyes.  When  I 
sought  in  her  love  and  beauty  alone,  I  was  contented 
to  ask  no  more.  At  present  I  sought  more;  she  was 
to  become  the  companion  of  a  life,  and  I  was  alarmed — 
nay,  I  even  exaggerated  the  petty  causes  of  my  dis- 
pleasure ;  an  inelegance  of  expression — a  negligence  of 
conversational  forms— firetted  and  irritated  me  in  her 
far  more  than  they  would  have  done  in  one  of  my  own 
station.  When  love  first  becomes  reasonable,  it  soon 
afterward  grows  ui^ust.  I  did  not  scruple  to  commu- 
nicate to  Julia  all  the  little  occurrences  of  the  day,  or 
little  points  in  her  manner,  that  had  annoyed  me ;  and 
I  found  that  she  did  not  take  my  suggestions,  mild  and 
guarded  as  they  were,  in  a  maimer  I  thojught  I  had  a 


right  to  expect  She  had  been  accustomed  to  see  m« 
enamored  of  her  lightest  word  or  gesture — she  was  not 
prepared  to  find  me  now  cavilling  and  reproving— her 
face,  always  ingenuous,  evinced  at  once  her  mortifica- 
tion at  the  change.  She  thought  me  always  in  the 
wrong,  wearisome,  exacting,  and  unjust.  She  never 
openly  resented  at  first— merely  pouted  out  her  pretty 
lip  and  was  silent  for  the  next  half  hour;  but,  by  de- 
grees, my  beautiful  Julia  began  to  evince  traces  of  a 
*^spitit" — a  spirit  not  indeed  unfeminine,  and  never 
loud— a  spirit  of  sorrow  rather  than  anger.  I  was  un- 
generous (she  said) — I  had  never  found  these  faults 
before — ^I  had  never  required  all  this  perfection — and 
then  she  wept — and  that  went  to  my  heart;  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  i^lth  myself  tin  she  smiled  again.  Bnt  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  from  taking  pleasuse  in  each 
other's  society  we  grew  "by  degrees  to  find  embarrass- 
ment— the  fear  of  a  quarrel,  discontent,  and  a  certain 
pain  supplying  the  place  of  eager  and  all-absorbing 
rapture ,  and  when  I  looked  to  the  future  I  tremble£ 
In  a  word— I  repeat  once  more— "T%«  duarm,  wot 
goner 

Oh,  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  passions  1 — wheaa. 
that  phrase  is  spoken— what  volumes  does  it  not  con- 
vey !— what  bitter,  what  irremediable  disappointment ! 
— what  dread  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  hope,  and  the 
false  coloring  of  imagination !— what  a  chill  and  dark 
transition— Irom  life  as  we  finnded  it,  to  life  as  it  is! 
In  the  Arabian  tale,  when  one  eye  was  touched  with 
the  mystic  ointment,  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  be- 
came visible,  and  the  sterile  rock  was  transformed  into 
mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth;  but  when  the  same 
spell  is  extended  to  both  eyes  the  delusion  vanishes — 
tne  earth  relapses  into  its  ancient  barrenness — and  the 
mine  fades  once  more  into  the  desert ;  so  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  passions — ^while  we  are  as  yet  but  paitiallT 
the  creatures  of  the  enchantment,  we  are  blessed  with 
a  power  to  discover  glory  in  all  things;  we  are  as  ma- 
gicians— ^we  are  as  gods ! — ^we  are  not  contented — we 
demand  more— custom  touches  both  eyes — and,  lo !  the 
vision  is  departed,  and  we  are  alone  in  the  wilderness 
again! 

One  evening,  after  one  of  our  usual  quarrels  and  le- 
conciliations,  Julia's  ^rits  seemed  raised  into  more 
than  usual  reaction.  There  were  three  or  four  of  her 
friends  present— a  sort  of  party— her  cousins  (the  for- 
tune seekers)  among  the  rest— and  she  vras  the  life  of 
the  circle.  In  proportion  to  her  gaiety  was  my  discon- 
tent; I  fancied  she  combined  with  the  confounded 
widow,  who  evidently  wanted  to  "  show  me  off,"  in 
her  own  damnable  phrase,  as  her  sister's  wooer;  and 
this  is  a  position  in  which  no  tolerably  fasddious  man 
likes  to  be  placed  t  add  to  this,  my  readers  very  well 
know  that  people  who  have  no  inelegance  when  sub- 
dued, throw  off  a  thousand  little  fiToan^ri/iw  when  they 
are  elated.  No  ordeal  is  harder  for  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  who  has  not  been  brought  up  convenHonalfy^ 
to  pass  with  grace,  than  that  of  her  own  unrestrained 
merriment.  Levity  requires  polish  in  proportion  to 
your  interest  in  the  person  who  indulges  it ;  and  levity 
in  his  mistress  Is  almost  always  displeasing  to  a  pas- 
sionate lover.  Love  is  so  very  grave  and  so  very  re- 
fined a  deity.  In  short,  every  instant  added  to  my 
secret  vexauon.  I  absolutely  colored  with  rage  at 
every  jest  bandied  between  pioor  Julia  and  her  com- 
panions. I  swear  I  think  I  could  have  beat  her,  with 
a  safe  conscience.  The  party  went;  now  came  my 
turn.  I  remonstrated— Julia  replied— ^we  both  lost  our 
temper.  I  fancied  then  I  was  entirely  in  the  right; 
but  now,  alas !  I  will  believe  myself  wrong ;  it  is  some 
sacrifice  to  a  dread  memory  to  own  it. 

'*  You  always  repine  at  my  happinesSj"  said  Julia; 
"  to  be  merry  is  always  in  your  eyes  a  crime ;  I  cannot 
bear  this  tyranny ;  I  am  not  your  wife,  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  not  bear  it  If  I  displease  you  now,  what  shaM 
I  do  hereafter.7" 

**  But,  mv  dear  Julia,  you  can  so  easily  avoid  the 
little  peculiarities  I  dislike.  Believe  me  unreasonable 
—perhaps  I  am  so.  It  is  som^pleasure  to  a  generous 
mind  to  sacrifice  to  the  unreasonableness  of  one  we 
love.  In  a  word,  I  own  it  frankly,  if  you  meet  all  my 
wishes  with  this  obstinacy  we  cannot  be  happy,  and^ 
and " 

"I  see/'  interrupted  Julia,  with  unwonted  ▼eha- 
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menoe,  "  I  see  what  you  would  say ;  you  are  tired  of 
ne :  you  feel  that  I  do  not  suit  your  ideal  notions. 
You  thought  me  all  perfect  when  you  designed  me  for 
your  victim ;  but  now  that  you  think  something  is  to 
be  sacrificed  on  ycur  part,  you  think  only  of  that  paltry 
nciifice,  and  demand  of  me  an  impossible  perfection 
in  return  r* 

Then  was  so  much  truth  in  this  reproach  that  it 
itnng  me  to  the  quick.  It  was  indelicate,  perlutps,  in 
Julia  to  use  it— it  was  certainly  unwise. 

I  turned  pale  with  anger. 

"  Madam,"  I  began  with  that  courtesy  which  con- 
weyB  sil  repioach. 

"  Madam !"  repeated  Julia,  turning  suddenly  round 
—her  lips  parted — her  eyes  flashing  through  her  tears 
-«elann — grief- but  also  indignation  quiyenng  in  every 
Busde — **Isit  come  to  ttiis? — (jk>!Let  us  part — my 
love  ceases  since  I  see  yours  is  over !  Were  you  twice 
u  wealthy — twice  as  proud — I  would  not  humble  my- 
self to  be  beholden  to  your  justice  instead  of  your  af> 

iBctioa.    Rather rather oh,  Gtod ! — rather  would 

I  have  sacrificed  myself— given  up  all  to  you— than 
accept  one  advantage  from  the  man  who  considers  it 
an  honor.    Let  us  part." 

Julia  had  evidently  conceived  the  word  I  had  used 
in  cold  and  bitter  respect,  as  an  irony  on  her  station 
u  well  as  a  proof  of  coldness ;  but  I  did  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  or  not  she  was  reasonably  provoked ; 
her  disdain  for  the  sacrifice  I  thought  so  great  galled 
me— the  violence  of  her  passion  revolted.  I  thought 
only  of  the  escape  she  offered  me — "  Let  us  part" — 
nng  in  my  ear  uke  a  reprieve  to  a  convict.  I  rose  at 
once— took  my  hat  calmly — and  not  till  I  reached  the 
door  did  I  reply. 

"  Enough,  Julia— we  part  for  ever.  You  vdU  hear 
fh)m  me  to-morrow  for  the  last  time !" 

I  left  the  house  and  trod  as  on  air.  My  love  for 
Julia  long  decreasing,  seemed  crushed  at  once.  I  im- 
agined her  former  gentleness  all  hypocrisy ;  I  thought 
only  of  the  termagant  I  had  escaped.  I  congratulated 
myself  that  she  having  broke  the  chain,  I  was  free,  and 
with  honor.  I  did  not  then— no — nor  till  it  was  too 
late— recall  the  despair  printed  on  her  huelcss  face, 
when  the  calm  low  voice  of  my  resolution  broke  upon 
her  earj^and  she  saw  that  she  had  indeed  lost  me  for 
ever.  That  ima^e  rises  before  me  to  my  grave.  Her 
features  pale  and  locked — the  pride,  the  resentment, 
all  sunk,  merged  in  one  incredulous,  wild,  stony  aspect 
of  deserted  love.  Alas  1  alas !  tx>uld  I  but  have  believ- 
ed that  she  felt  so  deeply !  wrote  to  her  the  next  day 
kindly  and  temperately,  but  such  a  tone  made  the 
wound  deeper — I  bade  her  farewell  for  ever.  To  her 
■fater  I  wrote  more  fully.  I  said  that  our  tempers  were 
io  thoroughly  unsuited,  that  no  rational  hope  of  hap- 
piness in  our  union  could  exist  for  either.  I  besought 
her  not  to  persuade  or  Induce  her  sister  to  marry  the 
■uitor,  who  had  formerly  addressed  her,  unless  she 
could  return  his  affection.  Whomsoever  she  married, 
her  fortune  should  be  my  care.  Doubtless  in  a  little 
time  some  one  would  be  to  her  as  dear  as  I  once  had 
fended  myself  to  be.  "  Let,"  I  said^  "  no  dispaiity  in 
fortune,  then,  be  an  obstacle  on  either  side;  I  will 
cheerfully  give  up  half  my  own  to  redeem  whatever  af- 
fliction I  may  have  occasioned  her."  With  this  letter 
I  entirely  satisfied  my  conscience. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  think  in  how  short  a  time 
the  whole  of  these  events  had  been  crowded— within 
how  few  weeks  I  had  concentrated  the  whole  history 
of  Love!— its  first  mysterious  sentiment— its  ardent 
pission— its  dissension — its  coolnes8-4ts  breach— its 
everiasting  farewell ! 

In  four  days  I  received  a  letter  from  Julia's  sister— 
(none  from  Julia.)  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  pert  and 
flippant  insolence,  which  made  me  more  than  ever  re- 
conciled to  the  turn  of  events ;  but  it  contained  one 
piece  of  news  I  did  not  hear  with  indifference,  Julia 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  her  former  suitor,  and  was  to 
be  married  next  week.  '*  She  bids  me  say  (wrote  the 
widow)  that  she  sees  at  once  through  your  pretence, 
aoder  an  affected  wish  for  her  happiness,  to  prevent 
her  forming  this  respectable  connexion ;  she  sees  that 
you  still  aaaume  the  right  to  dictate  to  her,  and  that 
TOUT  offinra  of  genaxoaity  are  merely  the  condeaoenaiona 


of  a  fancied  superiority ;  she  assures  you,  however,  that 
your  wish  for  her  happiness  is  already  realized." 

This  undeserved  and  insulting  message  completed 
my  conquest  over  any  luridng  remorse  or  regret ;  and 
I  did  not,  in  my  resentment  at  Julia's  injustice,  per- 
ceive how  much  it  was  the  operation  of  a  wounded 
vanity  upon  a  despairing  heart. 

I  still  lingered  in  town ;  and,  some  days  afterward,  I 
went  to  dine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Westminster,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  jovial  boon  companions. 
I  had  for  some  weeks  avoided  society ;  the  temporary 
cessation  gave  a  new  edge  to  my  zest  for  its  pleasures. 
The  houra  dew  rapidly,  mv  spirits  rose,  and  I  eiijoyed 
the  present  vdth  a  gust  that  had  been  long  denied  to 
me. 

On  leaving  the  house  on  foot,  the  fineness  of  the 
night,  with  its  frosty  air  and  clear  stara,  tempted  me 
to  turn  from  my  direct  way  homeward,  and  I  wandered 
mechanically  toward  a  scence  which  has  always  pos- 
sessed to  me,  at  night,  a  great  attraction,  viz:  the 
bridge  which  divides  the  suburb  from  the  very  focus  of 
the  capital,  with  its  proud  Abbey  and  gloomy  Senate  1 
I  walked  to  and  firom  the  bridee.  gazing  at  times  on  the 
dark  waters,  reflecting  the  lights  firom  the  half-seen 
houses  and  the  stara  of  the  solemn  heavens.  My  mind 
was  filled  with  shadowy  and  vague  presentiments :  I 
felt  awed  and  saddened,  without  a  palpable  cause ;  the 
late  excitement  of  my  spirits  was  succeeded  by  a  mel- 
ancholy reaction.  I  mused  over  the  various  disap- 
pointments of  my  life,  and  the  ixion-Iike  delusion  with 
which  I  had  so  often  wooed  a  deity  and  clasped  a 
cloud.  My  history  with  Julia  made  a  principal  part  of 
these  meditations  \  her  image  turned  to  me  irresistibly, 
and  with  renewed  charms.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to 
recur  to  the  feelings  of  self-acquittal  and  gratulations, 
which  a  few  houra  ago  had  actuated  me ;  my  heart  waa 
softened,  and  my  memoir  refused  to  recall  all  hareher 
retrospection — her  love,  her  innocence  only  obtruded 
themself  upon  me,  and  I  sighed  to  think  that  perhaps 
by  this  time  she  was  irrevocably  another's.  I  retrac- 
ed my  steps,  and  was  now  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
when,  just  by  the  stain,  I  perceived  a  crowd,  and  heu« 
a  vague  and  gathering  clamor.  A  secret  impulse 
hurried  me  to  trie  place:  I  heard  a  policeman  speaking 
with  the  eagerness  which  cliaractenzes  the  excitement 
of  narration. 

**My  suspicions  were  aroused,"  quoth  he,  "as  I 
passed,  and  saw  a  female  standing  by  the  bridge.  So, 
you  see,  I  kept  loitering  there,  and  a  minute  after  I 
went  gently  up,  and  I  heard  the  young  woman  groan ; 
and  she  turned  round  as  I  came  up,  for  I  frightened 
her ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  her  face,  it  was  so  woe- 
begone, and  yet  she  was  so  young  and  handsome. 
And  so,  you  see,  I  spoke  to  her,  and  I  said,  says  I. 


k«iw     S7V,    jvru     a%i%if    M.     0|/vlkC     I.V     UCl,    auu     A      DCMU,   OCtJO    Mm 

Young  woman,  what  do  you  here  at  this  hour  1'    And 

he  said,   "  I  am  waiting  for  a  boat :  I  expect  my 

mother  from  Richmond."    And,  somehow  or  other,  I 


was  foolish  enough  to  believe  what  she  said — she  look- 
ed so  quiet  and  respectable  like ;  and  I  went  away,  you 
underatand ;  and  in  about  a  minute  after  (for  I  kept 
near  the  spot)  I  heard  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water,  and 
then  I  knew  what  it  all  was.  I  ran  up,  and  just  saw 
her  once  rise ;  and  so,  as  I  could  not  swim,  I  gave  the 
alarm,  and  we  got  the  boat— but  It  was  to  late." 

"  Poor  girt  !'^  lisped  an  old  coster- woman;  " I  dare 
say  she  was  crossed  in  love." 

"  What  is  this !"  said  I,  mixing  viith  the  crowd. 

"  Ayoung  woman  as  has  drowned  herself  sir." 

»*  where  T I  do  not  see  the  body." 

"  It  be  taken  to  the  watch-house,  and  the  doctora  are 
trying  to  recover  it." 

A  horrible  idea  had  crossed  my  mind;  unfounded, 
Improbable  as  it  seemed,  I  felt  as  if  compelled  to  con- 
firm or  remove  it.  I  made  the  policemen  go  with  me  to 
the  watch-house ;  I  pushed  away  the  crowd— I  ap- 
proached the  body.  Oh,  God  I— that  white  fiu%  the  heavy, 
dripping  hair— the  swollen  form— and  all  that  decent 
ana  msdden  beauty,  with  the  coarse  cover  half  thrown 
over  it  I— and  the  unsjrmpathizing  surgeons  standing 
by !  and  the  unfamiliar  faces  of  the  women ! — What 
a  scene  1— what  a  death-bed !  Julia,  Julia !  thou  art 
avenged! 

It  was  her,  then,  whom  I  beheld ;  heiv-the  victim 
— tlie  aelf-daatioyer.    Ihiufy  over  the  awfiil-reooid. 


vn 


Tmi  TOURNAMENT. 


I  am  writing  my  own  condemnation — stamping  my 
own  curse.  They  found  upon  tlie  corpse  a  letter: 
drench  as  it  was,  I  yet  could  decipher  iu  characters; 
it  was  to  me.    It  ran  thus : — 

"  I  believe  now  that  I  have  been  much  to  blame ;  for 
I  am  writing  caJmy,  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
live ;  and  I  see  how  much  I  have  thrown  away  the 
love  you  once  gave  me.  Yet  I  have  loved  you  alwavs, 
how  dearly,  I  never  told  you,  and  never  can  tell!  But 
when  you  seemed  to  thmk  so  much  of  your— what 
shall  I  say?— your  condescension  in  marrying— per- 
haps loving— me,  it  maddened  me  to  the  brain ;  and 
though  I  would  have  siven  worlds  to  please  you,  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  tne  difference  invour  manner, 
after  you  came  to  see  me  daily,  ancf  to  think  of 
me  as  a  woman  ought  to  be  thought  of;  and  this,  I 
know,  made  me  seem  cross,  and  peevish,  and  unami- 
able,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  and  so  you  ceased  to  love 
me ;  and  I  felt  that,  and  longed  madly  to  release  you 
from  a  tie  you  repented.  The  moment  came  for  me  to 
( o  so,  and— we  parted.  Then  you  wrote  to  me,  and 
my  fdster  made  me  see  in  the  letter  what,  perhaps,  you 
did  not  intend ;  but.  indeed,  I  was  only  sensible  to  th.- 
thought  that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever,  and  that  you 
scorned  me.  And  then  my  vanity  was  roused,  and  I 
knew  you  still  loved  me,  and  I  fancied  I  could  revenge 
myself  upon  you  by  marrying  another.  But  when  I 
came  to  see,  and  meet,  and  smile  upon  that  other,  and 
to  feel  the  day  approach,  and  to  reflect  that  you  had 
been  all  in  all  to  me,  and  that  I  was  about  to  pass  my 
whole  life  with  one  I  loathed,  after  having  loved  so 
well  and  so  entirely,  I  felt  I  had  reckoned  too  much  on 
my  own  strength,  and  that  I  could  not  sustain  my 
courage  any  longer..  Nothing  is  left  to  me  in  life :  the 
anguish  I  suffer  is  intolerable ;  and  I  have  at  length 
made  up  my  mind  to  die.  But  think  not  I  am  a  poor 
love-sick  girl  only.  I  am  more;  I  am  still  a  revengeful 
woman.  You  have  deserted  me,  and  I  know  myself 
to  blame ;  but  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  forget  and 
despise  me,  as  you  would  if  I  were  io  marry.  I  am 
about  to  force  you  to  remember  me  for  ever,  to  be  sorry 
for  me — to  forgive  me — to  love  me  better  than  you 
have  done  yet,  even  when  you  loved  me  most.  It  is 
in  this  that  I  shall  be  revenged  I" 

And  with  this  wild  turmoil  of  contending  feelings, 
the  pride  of  womanhood  wrestling  with  the  softness — 
forgiveness  with  revenge — high  emotions  with  erring 
principles— agonv,  led  on  to  death  by  one  hope  to  be 
remembered  ana  deplored;  with  this  contest  at  thy 
heart  didst  thou  go  down  to  thj  watery  grave  1 

What  must  have  passed  witliin  thee  in  those  brief 
and  terrible  moments,  when  thou  stoodest  by  the  dark 
waters,  hesitating^— lingering— fearing^yet  resolved! 
And  I  was  near  thee  in  that  hour,  and  knew  thee  not 
— at  hand,  and  saved  not !  Oh !  bitter  was  the  revenge 
— lasting  is  the  remembrance  I  Henceforth,  I  ask  no 
more  of  Human  Affections :  I  stand  alone  on  the  Earth ! 


THE  TOURNAMENT. 

"  Roialle,  beneath  thy  gaze  my  jrounc  heart*a  pulw  hM  bounded 
Roaallc,  to  aing  thy  praiae,  my  wild  harp*aatrlDgahavc  aounded. 
l*ve  proved  myaelf  thine  own  true  knight,  at  bamer  and  in  bower. 
By  every  token  that  beaeeroa  a  gallant  troabadour. 
Then  eay  may  such  devoirs  pretend  to  love  ao  haugfat  aa  thine  1 
Bay,  Roaalle,  my  lady  love--oh,  say,  wilt  thoa  be  mine  V* 

The  singer  was  a  young  man  of  noble  and  com- 
manding appearance,  who,  cased  in  complete  armour, 
and  moimted  on  a  Barbary  steed,  which  seemed  to 
have  borne  its  rider  many  a  weary  league,  was  slowly, 
yet  evidently  with  the  jaded  animal's  utmost  speed, 
pursuing  his  road  to  Moulines. 

It  was  one  of  those  inclement  autumn  evenings, 
which  intimate  the  near  approach  of  winter;  the  sun 
was  setting  in  sullen  migesty,  and  the  firequent  hollow 
rusts  of  i^nd  that  swept  fifom  the  trees  which  lined 
the  road  with  their  sear  and  yellow  foliage,  foretold  the 

floom  of  the  coming  night  was  about  to  be  deepened 
y  an  impending  storm,  and  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
reflections,  the  traveler  scarce  heeded  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  sky  till  aroused  from  the  reverie  by  a  loud 
and  reverberating  peel  of  thunder,  sucoeeded  by  a  del- 


uging  nin.  Hastily  seeking  the  shelter  of  some  ches- 
nut  trees  that  arched  the  roads,  he  patiently  waited  till 
the  storm  should  exhaust  its  rage. 

'*  Low  lie  your  gk>ties  now,  ye  scattered  emblems  of 
human  life,"  mused  he^  as  the  withered  leaves  at  every 
ffust  of  wind  fell  around  him,  in  an  almost  overwhelm- 
Ukg  shower.  "  Ye  whisper  forth  a  tale  of  faded  hopes 
and  biiehted  joys  that  might  well  repress  the  tunuil- 
tuous  throb  of  the  young  and  ardent  bosom.  Not  long 
ago  ye  were  smiUng  in  the  bloom  of  luzurant  vi^r 
and  beauty,  foretelung  but  Uttle  of  the  sickemng 
change,  the  worm  and  the  canker  that  were  so  soon  to 
rot  on  your  verdure,  and  then  perchance  tlie  hopes  that 
long  have  flourished  in  my  own  breast  are  doomed  to 
a  speedy  decay ;  thus,  the  fair  prospect  that  £uicy  iias 
decked  out  with  brightest  hues  may  be,  ere  long,  over- 
clouded by  the  blieht  of  an  untimely  winter.  Rosalie, 
may  be  another's." 

The  storm  was  of  short  duration,  the  moon  broke 
from  behind  the  deep  lowering  clouds  that  had  befSojre 
obsciured  her  fair  lace,  and  me  traveler  pursued  his 
journey. 

Ck>ming,  at  length,  to  a  spot  where  two  roads  met, 
and  ignorant  which  to  follow,  he  determined  to  take 
up  his  abode  for  the  ni^ht,  at  the  first  cottage  he  might 
chance  to  discover.  His  search  was  not  long  fruitl^s, 
he  presently  observed  a  dwelling  at  a  distance,  which, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  proved  by  the  cross  b«ore  the 
door,  to  be  the  cell  of  an  anchorite. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  venerable  inhabitant  of 
the  retreat,  who  received  the  stranger  courteously, 
and  prepared  a  shnple,  but  plenteous  meal,  to  which 
he  pressied  him,  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

*<  And  though  his  portion  waa  bat  scant, 
He  gave  it  with  good  will.** 

As  the  anchorite  busied  himself  in  performing  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  our  traveler  had  leisure  to  observe 
him  more  narrowly ;  his  silvery  locks  and  snowy  beard, 
imparted  to  his  singularly  handsome  features  a  vener- 
ble  and  impressive  air,  yet  the  undiminished  glances 
of  his  briffht  hazel  eye  and  his  tall  unbending  form, 
told  that  the  hand  of  sorrow  rather  than  the  weight  of 
years  had  sprinkled  its  untimely  frost  upon  hisorow. 
The  furniture  of  the  simple  apartment  was  as  siiip^ular 
as  its  owner.  Various  astronomical  and  scientific  in- 
struments, whose  uses  were  then  little  known  in 
Europe,  with  an  hour-glass  and  water  dial,  lay  scatter- 
ed about,  and  appendedto  the  wall  were  several  wallets 
and  flasks,  containing  medicaments  and  preparations 
of  the  healiiLg:  art.  which  the  traveler  readOy  perceived 
was  practisea  by  the  anchorite  less  as  a  profession  than 
as  a  charitable  exercise. 

The  stranger  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his 
frugal  meal  flanked  with  a  flagon  of  Burgundy. 

"I  taste  not  myself  the  juice  of  grape,"  said  the  soli- 
tary, in  reply  to  his  guest's  commendations  of  the 
generous  beverage.  "  1  taste  it  not  myself,  but  reserve 
It  for  travelers,  who,  like  thee,  honor  with  a  visit,  my 
humble  cell.  I  have,  of  late,  experienced  no  lack  of 
guests,  for  many  a  gay  chevalier  has  within  these  few 
days  vouchsafed  to  enter  my  lowly  porch  on  his  way 
to  the  tournament,  where  I  trow  thou  art  wending." 

The  stranger  replied  in  the  negative,  professing  his 
ignorance  of  any  such  meeting. 

"Is  it  possible,"  added  the  solitary,  "that  thou  hast 
heard  naught  of  the  gay  doings  at  the  castle  of 
Nevers?" 

"  I  have  been  journeying  from  a  distant  province, 
father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  but  may  I  ask  the  cause 
of  these  merry-makings'?" 

"Nothing  less,"  rejoined  the  anchorite,  "than  to 
honor  the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  count's  fair  nieoe, 
Rosalie  St.  Clair." 

"St  Mary !"  ejaculated  the  youth,  "  to  whom  is  tlia 
maiden  betrothed  7" 

"To  the  Chevalier  de  Rosni,"  replied  the  solitary, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"De  Rosni!  by  St.  Michael,  it  must  not  be,"  cried 
the  stranger. 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  young  man,  it  must  not  be,** 
replied  the  solitary,  adding  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  the  fates 
oppose  it,  justice  forbids  It.  De  Rosni's  nuptial  couch 
sbaUhtOM  bloody  bier." 
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"Give  me  thy  hand,  father,"  cried  the  youtli,  "if 
thou  art  A  foe  to  the  base  De  Boani,  thou  art,  indeed 
my  friend," 

"  But  who  art  thou,  my  son,  and  what  hacft  thou  to 
do  with  that  folse  knight,  that  traitorous  De  Rosnil" 

«  My  venerable  friend,"  replied  the  straneer,  "  would 
I  couid  answer  thy  inquiry;  who  I  am, Is  wrapt  in 
mystery;  what  I  am,  alas,  is  too  apparent;  mine, 
liatlier,  is  a  wayward  lot;  I  never  knew  a  parent's 
fostering  care,  I  never  whispered  to  a  mother's  tender 
ear,  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  am  a  nameless  orphan — 
a  foundling ;  my  earliest  recollection  carries  me  to  a 
magnificient  chateau,  where  I  was  nurtured  in  the  lap 
of  splendor  beneath  the  eye  of  some  indulgent  friend, 
but  of  his  rank  or  hi^  kindred  (if  any)  to  myself,  my 
raemorv  retains  no  reconl.  Anoii,  a  fearful  change 
awaited  me,  my  kind  protector  died,  or  perchance  des- 
erted me.  But,  father,  thou  art  unwell,"  exclaimed  the 
youth  abruptly  terminating  his  narrative,  as  he  beheld 
the  anchorite  trembling  with  ill-suppressed  emotion. 

*'  If  s  nothing,  a  momentary  pang;  proceed  with  thy 
tale ;  what  more  of  thy  protector  1  Poor  cliild,  in  losing 
him,  thou  wert,  indeed,  deserted." 

"My  kind  friend  left  me."  continued  the  stranger, 
"and  with  him  perbhed  the  only  happiness  I  ever 
knew;  I  was  shortly  after  removed  from  the  chateau, 
and  odhsigned  to  tne  care  of  some  stem  guardian, 
fyom  whom  I  experienced  notliing  but  severity.  I 
might,  perhapSj  have  numbered  ten  summers,  wnen  I 
was  removed  from  this  comfortless  asylum,  and  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  chateau  De  Rosni ;  but,  oh  1 
never  to  my  dying  hour,  can  I  forget  the  harsh  con- 
temptuous treatment  which  I  received  from  the 
chevalier;  the  domestics  imitated  their  lord  in  cruelty 
to  the  poor  friendless  orphan,  and  bitter,  in  truth,  was 
my  lot ;  I  ¥ras  considered  the  child  of  a  deceased  friend 
of  De  Rosni,  and  often  did  I  marvel  that  my  father  left 
not  bis  cold  ffrave  to  reproach  my  tyrant  with  inhu- 
manity toward  liis  defenceless  boy.  As  I  approached 
to  man's  estate,  the  contumelies  of  De  Rosni  daily  be- 
came more  galling.  At  length,  disgusted  with  his 
haughty  and  contemptuous  bearing,  I  left  him,  and  in 
the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Nevers.  I  sought  and  found 
%  home ;  my  services,  in  arms,  attracted  that  gallant 
nobleman's  notice,  who  created  me  tiis  esquire,  and 
honored  me  with  his  especial  regard.  Btff  still  my 
evU  ckstiny  pursued  me.  In  my  attendance  on  the 
eonnt,  I  could  not  fail  full  often  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  niece  and  heiress,  Rosalie  St.  Clair.  My  presump- 
tuous heart  dared  to  love  the  noble  lady,  and  her 
bosom  did  not  disdain  my  homage.  Our  intercourse 
was  discovered  to  the  count  by  an  emissary  of  De 
Rosni,  who  still  beheld  me  with  an  eye  of  hatred,  and 
watched  occasion  to  undo  me.  I  was  disgraced,  and 
forfeited  the  protection  of  my  noble  master.  Diiven 
from  the  home  that  long  had  sheltered  me,  I  joined,  as 
a  volunteer,  the  arms  of  our  monarch  in  Normandy; 
during  a  long  time  of  warfiare  I  won  my  road  to  re- 
nown, and  from  the  royal  hands  of  St.  Louis,  I,  at 
length,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Henri  of  the  Arrow,  mounted  at  the  king's 
command,  the  eimobling  cheveron,  and  I  stand  forth 
the  first  of  my  race  prepiired  to  prove,  by  deed  of  arms 
my  title  to  nobility.'' 

"What  saidst  thou  was  thy  name  1"  asked  the  old 


"Henii  of  the  Arrow,"  replied  the  knight.  "I  am 
so  named  from  a  mark  on  my  arm." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  cried  the  solitary  in  breathless 
agitation. 

The  youth  bared  his  arm  and  discovered  the  mailt 
aUuded  to. 

"  God  of  Heaven !  Thy  ways,  though  inscrutable,  are 
just,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Brave  youth,  thou  art  of 
no  iffnoble  race,  I  knew  they  father,  I  knew  thy  sainted 
mother;  thou  art— hold,  my  rash  heart,"  added  he, 
cfaecldng  himself. 

"  What,  tell  me  what  I  am,"  axclaimed  the  youth, 
rinklng  on  his  knees. 

"  Thou  art  what  thy  future  bearing  shall  prove  thee," 
replied  the  old  man,  recovering  liiB  cahnness,  and  add- 
ing, "  thy  destiny  is  in  thy  own  hands.  Early  to- 
Donow  thou  shalt  hie  to  the  tournament,  and  amnst 
De  Roani  enter  the  listsii  manfully  acquit  thyself  and 


a  declaration  of  thy  rights  and  restoration  to  thy 
father's  arms  shall  be  thy  reward ;  seek  not  to  know 
more,"  added  he,  as  the  youth  was  about  to  interrogate 
him.  "  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  that  Being  who 
avenges  on  the  head  of  the  oppressor,  the  wrongs  of 
the  fatherless,  and  then  to  our  pallets,  for  I  promise 
thee,  De  Rosni  will  prove  no  mean  antagonist :  thou 
wilt  need  rest  to  recruit  thy  exhausted  powers,  ere  thou 
enter  the  lists  with  him." 

With  daybreak  Henri  arose  from  his  sleepless  couch 
and  prepared  for  his  journey  to  Nevers;  ere  his  de- 
parture, the  anchorite  knelt  with  him,  and  implored 
divine  assistance  on  his  hazardous  enterprise,  then  in- 
voking a  fervent  benediction  on  his  hMd,  bade  him 
adieu. 

"  Go  forth  and  conquer,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  acquit 
theyself  manfully  and  Heaven  protect  the  righteous 
cause/' 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  to  reflect  on  the  strange 
adventure  he  had  witnessed,  Henri  spurred  his  courser 
briskly  forward,  and  leaving  the  open  country,  gained 
the  road  to  Moulines;  first,  however,  having  met  a 
peasant,  he  had  taken  occasion  to  learn  somewhat  of 
the  hermit,  with  whom  he  had  sojourned. 

"  Monsieur  would  ask  if  I  know  the  venerable  Father 
Clement,"  replied  the  man ;  "  in  truth  I  know  him,  and 
may  the  blessed  saints  reward  his  goodness !  he  is  the 

Syiardian  angel  of  our  hamlet.  Who  but  Father 
lement  visits  us  in  sickness  and  counsels  us  in 
health ;  who  but  he  instructs  our  children  and  directs 
us  in  our  affairs ;  our  neighbors  deem  him  a  wizard, 
because,  forsooth,  he  possesses  knowledge  for  which 
simple  cottagers  cannot  account ;  but  we,  who  know 
him  more  intimately,  and  are  benefitted  by  his  asaist- 
anoe,  know  Mm  to  be  £uniliar  with  no  other  spirit 
than  the  pure  spirit  of  charity." 

As  the  peasant's  account  had  little  effect  in  clearing 
the  mystery  that  enveloped  Father  Clement,  Henn 
bade  mm  good  day,  and  continued  his  route.  From 
Moulines  our  traveler  proceeded  through  the  country, 
whose  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery  once  familiar 
to  his  eyes  recsilled  to  his  memory  the  happy  days  he 
had  spent  in  the  service  of  Count  de  Nevers,  and  filled 
his  bosom  with  sad,  yet  delightful  sensations.  Not  a 
forest  reared  itself  in  magnificent  grandeur  before  him, 
in  which  he  had  not  once  hunted  the  bristly  sanglier; 
not  a  hillock  presented  itself  on  the  bright  landscape 
which  did  not  ai^ake  some  pleasing  reminiscence ;  at 
intervals,  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Loire  buret  upon  the 
view,  brightened  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  to  a 
sheet  of  Squid  gold;  the  winged  songstere  that  flitted 
among  the  tall  trees,  borderii^  the  rrad,  filled  the  air 
with  their  melody ;  a  thousand  wild  flowera  flung  round 
thdr  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  the  hedges  composed 
of  various  fruit  trees,  intertwined  with  maple,  and 
festooned  with  vines,  offered  their  choicest  products  in 
tempting  profusion  to  the  traveler. 

Leaving  Henri  in  his  ioumey  through  these  enchant- 
ing scenes,  we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission  trans- 
jpoTi  him  in  Nevers,  which  was  now  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  chivalry  of  the  province. 

"Belted  knights  and  borons  bold, 
Striplings  guy  and  warriors  old, 
And  ladies  deck*d  in  Jewell'd  euise. 
Their  richest  gems  their  own  bright  ejres.** 

It  vras  the  last  day  of  the  tournament,  and  was  ttU 
tended  by  the  unusual  assemblage  of  all  the  "  bright 
and  breve." 

The  Chevalier  de  Rosni,  who,  in  his  various  en- 
counters, had  carried  off  the  prize  against  all  compe- 
titors, had  issued  his  defiance  of  all  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  knighthood,  to  meet  him  at  tilt,  tourney,  or 
banier.  From  an  early  hour  crowds  of  spectatora 
were  thronging  the  appointed  spot,  which  was  an  ex- 
tensive plam  Immediately  below  the  town.  The  view 
from  the  listo  was  of  the  most  delightful  description  t 
an  extensive  range  of  hills  formed  an  amphitheatre 
around  it;  to  the  right  appeared  the  town  of  Nevers, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  crown- 
ed by  the  nuuestic  chateau  of  the  count.  At  the  foot 
of  the  town  fiovred  the  Loire,  vrith  ffalleys  splendidly 
adorned,  whose  streamen  floated  gaily  in  the  morning 
.air. 
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THE  TOURNAMENT. 


At  mid  day,  a  flourish  of  clarions  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  count,  who,  with  the  ladies  of  his  ftmily, 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  the  splendid  marquee  prepared  for  his  reception. 
The  heralds  sounded  to  the  combat,  and  De  Kosni, 
armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted  on  a  charger  splen- 
didly caparisoned,  entered  the  lists,  and  bowed,  to  tlie 
■pectators,  who  received  him  with  acclamations. 

The  chevalier  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  ap- 
parently past  the  merictfan  of  life ;  the  traces  of  violent 
passions,  and  of  a  haughty  imperious  temper,  were 
observable  on  his  strong  marked  countenance,  and  as 
his  eye  glanced  in  proud  triumph  toward  his  intend- 
ed bride,  it  spoke  little  of  that  chivalrous  devotion, 
which  distinguished  the  chevaliers  of  the  day,  it  rather 
aeemed  to  intimate  a  consciousness  that  Rosalie  could 
'not  but, 

**  Seem  deliglited  with  the  love  he  gave.** 

Na  such  expression  was,  however,  perceptible  on 
the  pale  features  of  Rosalie,  whose  young  and  lovely 
form  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  thiat  of  her  destined 
lord,  arrayed  in  smiles  that  ill-agreed  with  her  wounded 
feelings,  the  maiden  occupied  as  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, the  centre  of  a  throng  of  fair  and  noble  dames. 

Again  the  clarion's  blast  thrilled  thd  air,  and  the 
herald  pronounced  De  Rosni's  challenge  once,  twice, 
and  thrice — at  the  intervals  of  severu  minutes  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  still  no  answer  was  returned. 

"  None  accept  the  cliallenge,'*  exclaimed  the  hnrids. 

De  Roeni  threw  himself  from  his  steed,  and  advanc- 
ing to  Rosalie,  claimed  from  her  fair  hands  the  victor's 
meed.  Rosalie  trembled  as  she  gazed  on  her  future 
husband,  yet  as  her  tearful  eye  caught  the  angry  glance 
of  her  uncle,  she  repressed  her  emotion,  and  with 
quivering  lip  congratulated  the  dievalier.  Already 
was  her  hand  extended  to  place  upon  his  brow  the 
wreath  of  triumph,  when  a  stir  was  perceived  among 
the  crowd,  and  the  words  "a  defiance,  a  defiance," 
burst  from  a  thousand  lips. 

Mounted  on  a  foaming  Barbery  steed,  a  knight  press- 
ed through  the  throng,  and  cleared  the  Imrrier  at  a  leap, 
entered  the  lists ;  his  polished  steel  armour  totally  de- 
void of  ornament,  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
the  white  plume  that  danced  above  his  ck>se  beaver 
nodded  in  proud  defianee.  His  shield  bore  a  cheveron 
enmiled,  charged  with  a  radiated  star,  and  surmount- 
ed oy  the  motto,  "  amnu  par  *e»  ravoM." 

As  he  entered  the  lists,  De  Rosnrs  herald  once  more 
proclaimed  the  challenge. 

**  Alone,  and  unattended,"  cried  tlie  strange  knight, 
**I  bring  my  own  reply;  thy  challenge  I  accept,  sir 
knight,  and  by  the  aid  of  Ood,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St 
George,  will  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  the  spurs  I 


"  Hadst  thou  not  best  recruit  thy  own  and  thy  good 
steed's  exhausted  strength,  sir  knight  1"  demanded 
De  Rosni,  advancing  towara  the  stranger. 

" I  lack  not  rest,"  replied  he,  "and  my  steed  will  re- 
cover himself  while  the  conditions  are  being  settled. 
He  is  used  to  the  service,  and  reckff  little  of  the  few 
leagues  he  has  carried  me  this  morning." 

*'Thou  hast  then  traveled  far  to  meet  me  in  the 
lists,  and  dost  reject  my  courtesy.  May  I  ask  the 
name  of  my  antagonist,  and  if  we  meet  as  friends  1" 

"  Look  at  my  escutcheon,  sir  knight,  axul  read  my 
answer  there.  If  success  attend  me  in  tne  tourna- 
ment, thou  wilt  know  too  soon ;  if  not,  content  thyself 
with  knowing  thou  hast  vanquished  one  who  never 
before  knew  defeat." 

The  signal  for  the  encounter  broke  off  further  con- 
verse, and  the  combatants  took  their  stations  assigned 
them.  De  Rosni  besan  the  tilt  with  more  than  his 
usual  address,  compelling  his  antagonist  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.  The  stranser,  however,  proved  himself 
an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  defending  himself 
with  consummate  skill  against  the  herculean  strength 
of  De  RosnL  At  length  the  chevalier's  impetuoSty 
proved  fatal  to  his  success;  eager  to  terminate  the 
combat,  he  sprung  violently  forward ;  but  the  stranger 
keeping  his  lance  at  rest,  received  him  with  coolness 
and  precision,  and  De  Rosni's  lanoe  shiverfaig  into  a 
thetisand  pieces,  he  was  unhorsed,  and  fell  with  stun- 
ning viotoioe  to  the  ground. 


Roused  fh>m  his  stupor  by  the  riiouts  that  hailed  his 
defeat,  he  sprung  from  the  ground,  and  drawine  his 
sword,  prepared  to  retrieve  his  ill  fortune.  Still,  now- 
ever,  th^  stranger's  coolness  and  address  proved  Supe- 
rior, and  after  a  desperate  combat,  De  Rosni  was  die- 
armed,  and  his  antM;onist  declared  the  victor. 

Overcome  with  shame  and  disgrace,  the  chevaHer 
refused  the  consolation  offered  him  by  his  disappointed 
friends,  and  was  retiring  from  the  lists,  when  nls  at- 
tention was  arrested  bv  an  unexpected  drcumst^ce. 
The  straiiffe  knight  had  been  summoned  to  receive  the 
reward  of^his  victory  from  the  hands  of  Rosalie  St. 
Clair.  As  he  knelt  before  her,  he  unclasped  his  bea- 
ver, and  discovered  tlie  well-known  features  of  Henri 
of  the  Arrow. 

"  Henri  I"  exclaimed  the  fond  giri.  too  deeply  agita- 
ted to  repress  her  tumultuous  feelings.  She  arose, 
and  was  clasped  weejAng  to  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

'*  Unhand  her,  viUain  V*  shouted  de  Rosni,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  tear  her  from  his  arms. 

**  Away !  she  is  no  longer  thine,'*  repUed  the  youth, 
"she  has  found  a  valued  friend,  as  thou,  false  knight, 
are  a  determined  foe." 

"Insolent!  thinkest  thou  that  noble  maid  can  be- 
stow her  regards  on  thee,  vile  peasant  as  thou  art. 
equally  beneath  her  love  and  rov  revenge  1  Yet  dread 
my  fury,  and  retire,  thou  wretch  without  a  naifie." 

"  If  such  he  be,  what  but  thy  crimes  have  made  him 
sol"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  behind,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  white  locks  of  father  Clements  were  seen 
floating  in  the  air.  "  De  Rosni,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "vengeance  has  overtaken  tliee;  he  whom  thou 
didsu  supplant,  has  brought  thee  to  dishonor.  The 
nameless  boy  tbou  long  hut  scorned,  has  lived  to  re- 
pay thy  many  contumdies.  That  namelss  boy  is  heie 
to  claim  his  rights,  to  declare  and  to  maintain  to  the 
rank  which  thou  hast  long  usurped ;  before  this  noUe 
assembly,  I  proclaim  this  foundhne  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  Chevalier  Albert  de  Rosni,  who  perished  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  elder  and  injured  brother  of  yon  recre- 
ant knight.  Gaze  on  him,  noble  De  Nevers,"  contin- 
ued the  anchorite,  taking  Henri's  hand,  and  feeding 
him  to  the  feet  of  the  count,  to  examine  well  his  fea- 
tures, "dost  thou  not  discover  the  lineament,  the 
form  of  thy  once-k>ved  Albert?  and  look  upon  yon 
cowerin^raitor— do  not  his  quivering  limbs,  nis  hag- 
gard countenance  betray  his  guilt  1" 

**De  Rosni,"  said  the  count,  "I  call  on  thee,  as  a 
true  knight,  to  rebut  a  charge  that  so  immediately  af- 
fects thy  honor." 

"  Is  it  possible  the  noble  De  Nevers  can  give  heed  to 
the  wild  raving  of  a  maniac  7"  replied  the  chevalier, 
whose  agitation  was  visible,  notwithstanding  his  af- 
fected indifference;  "because,  forsooth,  a  drivelling 
dotard  wills  to  vent  on  me  the  monstrous  conceptions 
of  his  disordered  brain,  am  I  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
the  darkest  deeds,  and  without  proof  or  trial  T* 

"Both  proof  and  trial,  De  Rosni,  thou  shalt  have," 
said  the  count;  "and  if  thy  accuser  be  found  to  have 
trifled  with  thy  reputation,  not  even  his  hoary  locks 
shall  save  him  from  condign  punishment" 

"Wisely  and  justly  said,  De  Nevera,"  added  the  an- 
chorite: "now  hear  the  charge  I  bring  against  tlie 
false  knight  When  Albert  de  Rosni  d^;>arted  for  Pa- 
lestine, be  confided  to  his  brother's  charge  his  infant 
heir;  that  faithless  guardian  determined  to  supplant 
the  child ;  and  having  surrounded  with  his  emiseariee 
his  unsuspecting  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  returni  would  he  survive  tne  perils  of  war&re, 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  and  estatea.  Albeit 
eneaped  the  hands  of  the  infidds,  and  was,  according 
to  his  brother's  instructions,  attracted  to  a  lonely  de- 
file, and  left  to  perish.  The  child,  trom  whom  nothinc 
could  be  apprehended,  was  permitted  to  live ;  and,  a^ 
ter  tiaving  remained  some  time  in  privacy,  was  re- 
ceived an  inmate  of  the  chateau,  as  a  protegee  of  the 
chevalier's.  Driven  from  his  home  by  the  many  con- 
tumelies of  De  Rosni,  he  sought  thy  protection,  noble 
De  Nevers, ;  thyself  knowest  how  faithfully  he  served 
thee  subsequently.  He  fou^^t  beneath  the  bannere  of 
the  Royal  Louis,  with  what  nonor  the  charees  on  his 
eecutcheon  may  show ;  he  now  stands  forth  prepared 
to  maintain  in  combat  his  title  to  the  rank  and  estates 
of  the  deceased  Albert  de  Rosni." 
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At  the  anohoiite  concluded,  Henri  adnnoed  to  the 
centre  of  the  lists,  and,  throvHng  down  his  sanntlet, 
repeated  the  defiance,  which  was  accepted  by  Die  Rosni, 
and  the  following  morning  was  appointed  for  the  com- 
bat. 

On  the  spot  where,  before,  they  had  encountered  in 
the  bloodless  exercise  of  the  tournament,  the  combat- 
ants met  In  mortal  afiray.  They  fought  with  short 
•words,  in  the  use  of  which  they  displayed  an  equality 
of  skill  that  long  rendered  the  combat  dubious. 

At  length  a  well-directed  thrust  pierced  the  mail  of 
the  chevalier,  who  sunk  mortally  wounded  to  the 
ground. 

A  grim  smile  of  de^ance  lit  upon  the  features  of  the 
dying  chevalier,  as  he  gased  on  hb  youtliful  victor, 
and,  on  his  entreaties  that  he  would  lighten  liis  con- 
science by  a  conlbssion,  replied  t 

"  Thou  hast  conquered,  let  it  content  thee." 

**  Tkiou  wilt  not  confess  thy  guilt  7"  cried  hb  antag- 
onist, raisinff  his  weapon. 

"  Nay,  tlunk  not,  boy.  to  scare  me  to  confession ; 
thee  and  thy  threats  alike  I  hold  in  scorn,"  replied 
De  Rosni,  vrith  a  laugh  that  tiiriUed  the  spectators 
with  horror. 

'*  Enough."  ezdaimed  the  Count  de  Nevers,  "  the 
God  of  battles  has  upheld  the  righteous  cause.  But 
•ay,  mysterious  being."  he  added,  addressiim  the  an- 
chorite, "  how  didst  thou  gain  intelligence  of  De  Ros- 
ni*8  treachery — of  young  Henri's  wrongs  1" 

"De  Nevers,"  replied  the  old  man,  "how  is  the 
midnight  murderer  broufht  to  punishment  1 — how  is 
the  ^^tch  that  robbed  the  fatheriess,  after  a  long  and 
triumphant  course  of  undetected  crim&  dragged  forth 
to  light  with  all  his  infamy  upon  him  7  There  is  an 
over-ruling  Providence  that  avenges  on  the  guilty  head 
the  deeds,  of  darkness — there  is  an  eye  that  can  dis- 
cover the  most  secret  guilt—that  rests  not  till  it  has 
wreaked  terrible  retribution  on  the  oppressor.  But  let 
me  ease  the'  dying  wretches  conscience  of  at  least  one 
pang,"  continued  he,  as  he  approached  ttie  prostrate 
chevalier. 

**  De  Rosni,"  cried  he,  '*  continue  not  thus  obdurate; 
confess  thyself  to  God,  in  whose  presence  thou  wilt 
•hortly  be,  and  let  me  lighten  thy  bosom  of  Itf  heaviest 
load.  Thy  brotlier  penshed  not  by  the  liari|8  of  thy 
emissaries — thou  art  not  Albert's  murderer!^ 

The  chevalier  seemed  roused  from  his  stupor  by  the 
words,  3ret  it  was  but  to  evince  his  impenitence. 

"Not  Albert's  murderer!"  he  £untly  yet  stemlv 
ttaenlated;  "who  dared  to  mock  me  thus 7  I  teU 
th&e,  Albert  perished  at  Joppa.  I— I  commanded  tlie 
deed,  and  Alain  Berteier  struck  him  to  the  heart." 

"  Eustace,  die  not  with  that  terrible  impression- 
brood  not  with  that  horrid  delight  upon  a  deed  of  suilt 
that  will  sink  thee  deeper  in  perdition ;  while  thou  hast 
time,  repent,  and  spare  thyself  the  panff— the  guilt  of 
Albert's  destruction.  He  yet  lives,  and  implores  thee 
to  rMnrd  thy  eternal  welfiire." 

"Ha!  lives !  yes,  yes,  he  has  escaped  me,  and  thou, 
thou  art  he." 

His  dying  hand  grasped  convulsively  his  sword, 
which  it  had  not  once  relinquished ;  he  strove  to  raise 
himself;  but  with  a  deep  groan  sunk  back,  and  imme- 
diately expired. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  de  Nevers  could  recover  from 
the  aglution  bv  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  har- 
rowing scene,  he  addressed  the  anchorite : 

"  Whar  am  I  to  understand,  my  venerable  fiiend," 
said  he.  "from  the  last  expression  of  that  impenitent 
wretch?  had  his  perception  deceived  him,  or  do  I  in- 
deed address-^' 

"Tour  friend,  Albert  de  Rosni,"  interrupted  the  an- 
chorite, grasping  the  hand  of  the  count ;  **  yes,"  added 
he,  "  wi&  grief  and  horror,  I  acknowledge  that  wretch 
my  relative ;  but  with  pride,  with  joy,  I  confess  myself 
thd  fiather  of  that  noble  boy.  Come  to  my  arms,  my 
Henrij"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  toward  the  youth ;  "  thy 
fiathers  heart  has  long  throbtod  to  feel  thine  beat  upon 
it;  it  will  no  longer  hold." 

"My  fiather!  irii,  I  am  too  happy,"  cried  Henri,  sink- 
ing at  the  feet  of  bis  venerable  parent. 
^■Forgive  me,  my  dear  count,"  said  the  elder  De 
B4>ani,  when  his  agitation  allowed  him  utterance,  "for 
bavbif  to  long  worn  the  mask  before  that.    Bmdtnd 


le.     juago  my  leeuugB  ai  aiacover- 

Other  possessed  of  my  title  and  es- 

chUcl  despoiled  of  his  rights,  re- 

e  of  secrecy,  perhaps  murdered  by 


to  prove  my  boy  worthy  his  lUostrlous  ancestry,  be- 
fore I  acknowledged  him,  I  concealed  myseu  from 
even  him,  informmg  him  of  nothing  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  accomj^ish  my  designs." 

"  Believe  me,  mv  dear  chevalier,"  replied  the  county 
warmly  returning  his  friend's  embrace,  "  I  cannot  jdve 
expression  to  the  delight  with  which  I  hail  a  long-Io^ 
loved,  and  long-lamented  friend.  But  wherefore  didst 
thou  not  before  assert  thv  rights  T' 

"It's  a  long  and  melancholy  tale,  De  Nevers.  of 
which  I  can  at  present  give  thee  but  a  rude  outline. 
Left  for  dead  by  my  brother's  emissaries.  I  had  strength 
remaining  to  crawl  to  an  adjacent  habitation ;  the  In- 
mates received  me,  and,  by  skilful  treatment,  I  recov- 
ered from  my  wounds,  and  was,  without  ransom,  set 
at  liberty.  The  expedition  had  left  Palestine  when  I 
was  pronounced  convalescent :  after  a  tedious  ioumey 
I  arrived  in  France,  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body  by 
suffering  and  fatigue.  Judge  my  feelings  at  discover- 
ing my  inhuman  brother  ^  *  ' 
tates,  and  my  poor  c'  " 
moved  to  some  place  < 

his  treacherous  guardian.  Fearing,  however,  that  a 
declaration  of  his  rights  might  urge  my  brother  to  cru- 
elty toward  my  boy,  if  yet  he  lived,  I  retired,  without 
making  myself  known,  and  occupied,  as  a  solitary  an- 
chorite, a  retreat  near  Moulines.  A  life  of  seclusion 
and  austerity  weaned  me  from  the  worid,  and  ere  long 
I  ceased  to  consider  my  brother's  injury  a  detriment  to 
my  own  happiness.  My  poor  boy  I  doubted  not  had 
perished,  ana  I  left  the  punishment  of  his  barbarous 
uncle  to  the  hand  of  Him  who  has  declared :  Ven- 
geance is  mine !  That  vengeance  has  at  length  reach- 
ed him ;  three  days  since,  my  Henri  visited  bv  chance 
my  humble  cell.  I  discovered  in  him  my  long-lost 
boy ;  yet,  resolving  that  himself  shquld  win  his  honors, 
I  continued  unknown  to  him.  Thyselfj  count,  know- 
est  the  rest,  and  will  not  scorn  the  heartfelt  warmth 
with  which  a  father  thanks  thy  kindness  to  his  friend- 
less boy." 

"  I  merit  not  thy  thanks  as  yet,  my  dear  De  Rosni," 
replied  the  count ;  let  me  first  proclaim  to  this  assem- 
bly the  restoration  of  thy  rights." 

"  Nay,  De  Nevers,  do  honor  to  my  Henri,  if  thorn 
wilt;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  old  to  bear  the  burden  I  have 
so  lonff  been  a  stranger  to :  the  achorhe  cell  must  still 
be  my  liome." 

The  count  took  the  hand  of  Henri,  and,  leading  him 
forward,  proclaimed  him  the  lawful  *poe»ea8or  of  the 
title  so  long  usurped  by  the  deceased.  The  dedara- 
don  was  r^ieived  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  cry  of 
"Lonff  Uve  the  valiant  Chevalier  de  Rosni!"  burst 
from  tm  lips  of  the  multitude. 

The  readerwill  be  prepared  to  learn  that  ere  long  the 
feir  Rosalie  was  united  to  the  lover  of  her  choice,  who 
long  continued  to  wear  his  dignity  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  his  master — the  sallant  Louis 
VII.,  who  had  honored  his  nuptials  with  nis  presence, 
and  ever  remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Cheveron. 


THE    SEXTON   OP   COLOGNE.- 

Ih  the  year  1671  there  lived  at  Cologne  a  rich  buivo- 
master,  whose  wife.  Adelaide,  then  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  fell  sick  and  died.  They  had  lived 
very  happily  together,  and  throughout  her  latal  illness 
the  doating  huwand  scarcely  quitted  her  bedside  for 
an  instant  During  the  latter  peiiod  of  her  sickness 
she  did  not  suffer  greatly ;  but  the  feinting-fits  grew 
more  and  more  fVequent,  and  of  increasing  duration, 
till  at  length  they  became  incessant,  and  she  finally 
sank  under  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cologne  is  a  dty  which,  as  for 
as  respects  religfon,  may  compare  itself  with  Rome ; 
on  which  account  it  was  called,  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  Hama  gemmmcg,  and  sometimes  the  jSoctmI 
CUy.  Itseemedasif;inaftertimeB^itwishedtocom* 
pensate  by  piety  the  misfortune  of  having  been  the 
birth-plaoe  of  the  abominable  Agrippina.  For  many 
years  nothing  else  was  seen  but  priests,  students  and. 
mendicant  monks }  while  the  bells  wera  ringing  and 
toMtog  ttom  morning  till  night.    Even  now  yon  may 
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count  in  it  as  many  churehea  and  doiatera  as  the  year 
baa  days. 

The  principal  church  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
one  of  the  handaomest  buUdinga  in  all  Germany, 
though  still  not  so  complete  it  was  probaUv  intended 
by  the  architect.  The  choir  alone  la  arched.  The 
cfdef  altar  is  a  single  block  of  black  marble,  brought 
along  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  from  Namur  upon  the 
Ifaaa.  In  the  sachristy  an  ivory  rod  is  shown,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  apostle  Peter;  and  in  a  chapel 
stands  a  gilded  coffin,  with  the  names  of  the  holy 
Three  Kings  inscribed.  Their  skulls  are  visible  through 
an  opening — two  being  white,  as  belonging  to  Caspar 
and  baltesar— the  third  black  for  Melchk>r. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Adelaide  was  buried  with 
great  splendor.  In  the  spirit  of  that  age,  which  had 
more  feeling  for  the  solid  than  real  taste — more  devo- 
tion and  confidence  than  unbelieving  fear — she  was 
dressed  as  a  bride  in  flowered  silk,  a  motley  sariand 
upon  her  head,  and  her  pale  fingenf  covered  with  costly 
rings ;  in  which  state  she  waa  conveyed  to  the  vault 
of  a  little  chapel,  directly  under  the  choir,  in  a  coflin 
with  glass  windows.  Many  of  her  forefathera  were  al- 
ready resting  here,  all  embalmed,  and,  with  their 
mummy  forms,  oflferod  a  strange  contrast  to  the  silver 
and  cold  with  which  they  were  decorated,  and  teach- 
ing, in  a  peculiar  fashion,  the  diflerence  oetween  the 
Erishable  and  the  imperishable.  The  custom  of  em- 
Iming  was,  in  the  present  instance,  given  up ;  and 
when  Adelaide  was  buried,  it  was  settled  that  no  one 
dse  should  be  laid  there  for  the  future. 

With  a  heavy  heart  had  Adolph  followed  his  wife  to 
her  final  resting-place.  The  turret-bells,  pf  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nundred  weight,  lifted  up  their  deep 
Toicea,  and  spread  the  aouncfo  of  mourning  througn 
the  wide  dty ;  while  the  monks,  canying  tapeni  and 
scattering  incense,  sang  requiema  from  their  huge  vel* 
lum  folios,  which  were  spread  upon  the  music-desks 
in  the  choir.  But  the  service  was  now  over;  the  dead 
lay  alone  with  the  dead ;  the  immense  dock,  which  is 
only  wound  up  once  a  year,  and  shows  the  course  of 
the  planets  aa  well  aa  the  hours  of  the  day,  waa  the 
only  thing  that  had  sound  or  motion  in  the  whole  car 
thedral.  Its  monotonous  ticking  seemed  to  mode  the 
dlent  grave. 

It  was  a  atormy  Norember  evening,  when  Petier 
Bolt,  the  sexton  of  St.  Peter's  was  returning  home  af- 
ter this  roiendid  funeraL  The  poor  man,  who  had  been 
married  K>ur  yeara^  had  one  chikl,  a  daughter,  which 
his  wife  brought  him  in  the  second  year  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  was  again  expecting  her  confinement.  It 
waa,  therefore,  ynth  a  heavy  heart  that  he  had  left  the 
church  for  his  cottage,  which  lay  damp  and  cold  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  which,  at  this  dull  season,  looked 
more  gloomy  than  ever.  At  the  door  he  was  met  by 
the  little  Maria,  who  called  out,  with  great  deUght, 
"  You  must  not  go  up  stairs,  father ;  we  stork  nas 
been  here,  and  brought  Maiia  a  little  brother!"  a 
piece  of  information  more  expected  than  agreeable, 
and  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  bv  the  appearance 
of  his  sister-in-law,  with  a  healthy  infant  in  tier  arms. 
His  wife,  however,  had  sufiered  much,  and  was  in  a 
state  that  required  assistance  far  beyond  hb  means  to 
supply.  In  this  distress,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
old  Jew,  Isaac,  who  had  lately  advanced  him  a  trifle 
on  his  old  silver  watch ;  but  now,  unfortunatdy,  he 
had  nothing  more  to  pledge,  and  was  forced  to  ground 
all  his  hopes  on  the  Jew's  compassion — a  very  unsafe 
anchorage.  With  doubtful  steps  he  sought  the  house 
of  the  miser,  and  told  his  tale  amid  tears  and  sighs ;  to 
all  of  which  Isaac  listened  with  great  patience — so 
much  so  that  Bolt  began  to  flatter  mmsdf  with  a  fe- 
vorable  answer  to  his  petition.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed ;  the  Jew,  having  heard  him  out,  coolly  re- 
plied, that  "  he  could  lend  no  moneys  on  a  chMd—it 
was  no  good  pledge." 

With  bitter  execrations  on  the  usurer's  hard-heart- 
•dness,  poor  Bolt  rushed  firom  his  door;  when,  to  ag- 
gravate his  situation,  the  firet  snow  of  the  season  be- 
Sn  to  fall,  and  that  so  thick  and  fest,  that  in  a  very 
ort  time  the  house-tops  presented  a  single  field  of 
white.  Immersed  in  his  grief;  he  missM  his  way 
across  the  market-place,  and,  when  he  least  expected 
anch  a  thing,  found  himMlf  in  tha  fimit  of  the  cathe- 


dral. The  great  dock  chimed  three  quarters  it  want- 
ed then  a  quarter  to  twdve.  Where  was  h  '  to  lo«A 
for  assistance  at  such  an  hour-^or,  indeed,  at  any 
hour?  He  had  already  applied  to  the  rich  prelates, 
and  got  from  them  all  that  their  chaiity  was  likdy  to 
give.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him  like  li^tning ; 
he  saw  his  little  Maria  crying  for  the  food  he  could  not 
give  her— his  sick  wife,  lying  in  bed,  with  the  Infent 
on  her  exhausted  bosom — and  then  Adelaide,  in  her 
splendid  coflin,  and  her  hand  gUttering  with  jewds  it 
could  not  grasp.  **  Of  what  use  are  diamonds  to  her 
nowT'  said  he  to  himsdf.  "Is  there  any  sin  in  rob- 
bing the  dead  to  give  to  the  living  1  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  for  myself  if  I  wer^  starving — no,  Heaven 
forbid !  But  for  my  wife  and  child— aA  1  that's  quite 
another  matter." 

Q,uieting  his  oonscience  as  well  aa  he  could  with  this 
opiate,  he  hurried  home  to  get  the  necessary  hnple- 
ments ;  but  by  the  time  he  reached  his  own  door,  his 
resolution  began  to  waver.  The  sight,  however,  of  his 
wife's  distress  wrought  him  up  agun  to  the  aticking- 
place ;  and  having  provided  himself  with  a  dark  Ian- 
tern,  the  church-keys,  and  a  crow  to  hnak  open  the 
coffin,  he  set  out  tor  the  cathedraL  On  the  way,  all 
manner  of  strange  fendes  crossed  liim:  the  earth 
seemed  to  shake  beneath  him— it  waa  tlie  tottering  of 
his  own  limbs ;  a  figure  seemed  to  sign  him  tMck — It 
was  the  shade  thrown  from  some  column,  that  waved 
to  and  fro  as  the  lamp-light  flickered  in  the  night-wind. 
But  still  the  thought  of  nome  drove  him  on ;  and  even 
the  badness  oi  the  weather  carried  thia  consolation 
with  it — he  was  the  more  likdy  to  find  the  streets  dear, 
and  escape  detection. 

He  had  now  reached  the  cathedral.  For  a  moment 
he  paused  on  the  steps,  and  then,  taking  heart,  put  the 
huge  key  into  the  lock.  To  his  fimcy  it  had. never 
opened  with  such  readiness  before.  The  bolt  shot 
back  at  the  light  touch  of  the  key,  and  he  stood  alone 
in  the  church,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Still  it 
waa  requisite  to  dose  the  door  behind  him,  lest  its  be- 
ing open  should  be  noticed  by  any  one  passing  by,  and 
give  rise  to  suspicion ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  toe  story 
came  across  his  mind  of  the  man  who  visited  a  church 
at  midnight  to  ahow  his  courage.  For  a  sign  that  he 
had  rea£  been  there,  he  waa  to  stick  his  \SUe  into  a 
coffin ;  DiR,  In  his  hurry  and  trepidation,  he  stnidc  it 
through  the  skirt  of  his  coat  without  being  aware  of  it, 
and  supposing  himself  hddf  back  by  some  superaatunu 
agency,  dropt  down  dead  from  terror. 

Full  of  these  unpleasant  recollections,  he  tottered  up 
the  nave ;  and  as  the  light  succesdvdy  flashed  upon 
the  sculptured  marbles,  it  seemed  as  if  the  pale  figures 
frowned  ominously  upon  him.  But  desperation  sup- 
plied the  place  of  courage.  He  kept  on  his  way  to  the 
choir— descended  the  steps— passed  through  the  Umg, 
narrow  passage,  with  the  dead  heaped  on  dther  side- 
opened  AdelsMe's  chapel,  and  stood  at  once  before  her 
coffin.  There  she  lay  stiff  and  pale— the  ¥nreath  In  her 
hair,  and  the  jewels  on  her  fingera  gleaming  strangdy 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern.  He  even  fancied  that 
he  already  smelt  the  pestilential  l^eath  of  decay,  though 
it  was  full  early  for  corruption  to  have  begun  his  won. 
A  sickness  seised  him  at  the  thought ;  and  he  leaned 
for  support  against  one  of  the  columns,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coffin ;  when — ^was  it  real  or  was  it  illu- 
sion 7 — a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  dead !  He 
started  back ;  and  that  change,  so  Indescribable,  had 
passed  away  in  an  instant,  leaving  a  darker  ahadow  on 
the  features.  » 

*<If  I  had  only  time."  he  said  to  himsdf— "if  I  had 
only  time  I  would  rather  break  open  one  of  the  other 
oofflns,  and  leave  the  lady  Adelaide  in  quiet  Age  has 
destroyed  all  that  is  human  in  these  mummies ;  they 
have  lost  that  reaemblance  to  life  which  makes  the 
dead  so  terrible,  and  I  should  no  more  mind  handling 
them  than  so  many  dry  bones.  It's  all  nonsense, 
though ;  one  is  as  narmleas  as  the  other ;  and  since 
the  lady  Adelaide's  house  is  the  eaaiest  for  my  work,  I 
must  e'en  set  about  it." 

But  the  coffin  did  not  ofier  the  facilities  he  reckoned 
upon  with  so  much  certainty.  The  glaas  windows 
were  secured  inwardly  with  iron  wire,  leaving  no  space 
for  the  admission  of  the  hand,  so  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  break  the  lid  to  pieces,  a  task  that,  witk  his 
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imperfdct  implements,  cost  both  time  and  labor.  As 
the  wo^d  splintered  and  cracked  under  the  heavy  blows 
of  the  i  on,  the  cold  perspiration  poured  in  streams 
down  his  faccL  the  sound  assuring  him  more  than  all 
the  rest  that  he  was  committing  sacrilege.  Before,  it 
was  only  the  place,  with  iu  dark  associations^  that  had 
terrified  him :  now  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  himself, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have  given  up  the  business 
altogether,  if  the  lid  had  not  suddenly  flown  to  pieces. 
Alarmed  at  hb  very  success,  he  started  round,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  eome  one  behind,  watching  his  sacri- 
lege, and  ready  to  clutch  him ;  and  so  strong  had  been 
the  illusion,  that,  when  he  found  this  was  not  the  case, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  coffin,  exclaiming, 
**  Forgive  me,  dear  lady,  if  I  take  from  you  what  is  of 
no  use  to  yourself,  whUe  a  single  diamoitd  will  make  a 
poor  family  so  happy.  It  is  not  for  myself— Oh  no  I — 
It  is  for  my  wife  and  children." 

He  thought  the  dead  looked  more  kindlv  at  him  as 
he  spoke  thus,  and  certainly  the  livid  shadow  had 
passed  away  from  her  face.  Without  more  delay,  he 
raised  the  cold  hand  to  draw  the  rings  from  its  finger; 
but  what  was  his  horror  when  the  dead  returned  his 
arasp  !~his  hand  was  clutched,  aye  firmly  clutched, 
though  that  rigid  &ce  and  form  lay  there  as  motionless 
as  ever.  With  a  cry  of  horror  he  burst  away,  not  re- 
taining so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  think  of  the 
light,  which  he  left  burning  by  the  coffin.  This,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  consequence ;  fear  can  find  its  way 
in  the  dark,  and  he  rushed  through  the  vaulted  passage 
up  the  steps,  through  the  choir,  and  would  have  found 
bis  way  out.  had  be  not,  in  his  hurry,  forgotten  the 
stone,  called  the  DeviP»  Stones  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  which^ccording  to  the  leeend,  was 
east  there  by  the  DeviL  Thus  much  is  certain— It  has 
fiUlen  from  the  arch,  and  they  still  show  a  hole  above, 
through  which  it  Is  said  to  have  been  hurled. 

Against  this  stone  the  unlucky  sexton  stumbled, 
just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  Immediately  he 
£bU  to  the  earth  in  a  deathlike  swoon.  The  cold,  how- 
ever, soon  brought  him  to  himself,  and  on  recovering 
his  senses  he  again  fled,  winged  by  terror,  and  fully 
convinced  that  he  had  no  hope  of  escaping  the  ven- 
geance of  the  dead,  except  by  the  contesaon  of  his 
crime,  andgaining  the  forgiveness  of  her  family.  With 
this  view  he  hunied  across  the  market-place  to  the 
burgomaster's  house,  where  he  had  to  knock  long  be- 
fore he  could  attract  any  notiee.  The  whole  house- 
hold lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unhappy  Adolph,  who  was  sitting  alone  on  the  same 
sofa  where  he  had  so  often  sat  with  his  Adelaide.  Her 
picture  huiiff  on  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  though  it 
might  be  said  rather  to  feed  his  grief  than  to  afTord:  him 
any  consolation.  And  yet,  as  most  would  do  under 
each  circumstances,  he  dwelt  upon  it  the  more  intently 
even  from  the  pain  it  gave  him,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
.sexton  had  knocked  repeatedlv  that  he  awoke  from  his 
melancholy  dreams.  Kousea  at  last  he  opened  the 
window  and  inquired  who  it  was  that  disturbed  him  at 
each  an  unseasonable  hourl 

"It  is  only  I,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  who  are  you?"  again  asked  Adolph. 

"Bolt,  the  sexton  of  St.  Peter's,  Mr.  Burgomaster; 
I  have  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discover  to 
you." 

Naturally  associating  the  idea  of  Adelaide  with  the 
sexton  of  the  church  where  she  was  buried,  Adolph 
was  immediately  anxious  to  know  something  more  of 
the  matter,  and  taking  up  a  wax-liffht,  he  nastened 
down  stairs,  and  himself  opened  the  door  to  Bolt 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  mel"  he  exclaimed. 
"Not  here,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  replied  the  anxious 
sexton — "not  here;  we  may  be  overheard." 

Adolph,  though  wondering  at  this  aflfectatlon  of 
mystery,  motioned  him  in,  and  closed  the  door;  when 
Bolt,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  all  that 
had  happened.  The  anger  of  Adolph  was  mixed  with 
'on  as  be  listened  to  the  strange  recital ;  nor 


1  he  refuse  to  Bolt  the  absolution  which  the  poor 
fisllow  deemed  so  essential  to  his  secuiSty  fitxn  the 
vengeance  of  the  dead.  At  the  same  time,  he  cau- 
tioned him  to  maintain  a  profound  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject toward  every  one  else,  as  otherwise  the  sacrilege 
might  be  attended  with  seriouB  oonsoquences— it  not 


being  likely  that  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  the  judg- 
ment of  such  matters  belonged,  would  view  his  fault 
with  equal  indulgence.  Hb  even  resolved  to  go  himself 
to  the  church  with  Bolt,  that  he  might  investi^te  the 
affidr  more  thoroughly.  But  to  this  proposition  the 
sexton  gave  a  prompt  and  positive  denial.  "  I  would 
rather,"  ne  exclaimed,  "I  would  rather  be  dragged  to 
the  scafibld  than  again  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead." 
This  declaration,  so  ill-timed,  confounded  Adolph.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  felt  an  undefined  curiosity  to  look 
more  narrowly  into  this  mysteiions  business;  on  the 
other,  he  could  not  help  reeling  compassion  for  the 
sexton,  who,  it  was  evident,  was  laboring  under  the 
influence  of  a  delusion  which  he  was  utteny  unable  to 
subdue.  The  poor  fellow  trembled  all  over,  as  if  shaken 
by  an  ague  fit,  and  painted  the  situation  of  his  wife 
and  his  pressing  poverty  with  such  a  pale  foce  and  such 
despsir  in  his  eyes,  that  he  mj^ht  himself  have  passed 
for  a  church-yard  spectre.  The  burgomaster  again 
admonished  mm  to  bo  silent  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, and,  giving  him  a  couple  of  dollars  to  relieve 
his  immediate  wants,  sent  him  home  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  his  most  natural  ally  on  this 
occasion,  Adolph  summoned  an  old  and  confidential 
servant,  of  whose  secrecy  he  could  have  no  doubt.  To 
his  question  of—"  Do  you  fear  the  dead?"  Hans  stout- 
ly replied,  "They  are  not  half  so  dangerous  as  the 
living." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  burgomaster.  "Do you  think, 
then,  that  you  have  courage  enough  to  go  into  the 
church  at  night  1"  "In  the  way  of  my  duty,  yes,"  re- 
plied Hans;  "not  otherwise.  It  is  not  right  to  tiiOe 
with  holy  matters." 

"Do  you  believe  In  ghosts,  Hansi"  continued 
Adolph.    "  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster." 

"Do  you  fear  themi"  "No,  Mr.  Burgomaster.  I 
hold  by  God,  and  he  holds  me  up;  and  Gk>d  is  the 
strongest" 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  cathedral,  Hans?  I 
have  had  a  strange  dream  to-night :  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  my  deceased  wife  called  to  me  from  the  steeple- 
window."  "I  see  how  It  is,"  answered  Hans :  "the 
sexton  has  been  with  you,  and  put  this  whim  into 
your  head,  Mr.  Burgomaster.  These  grave-diggers  are 
alw^s  seeing  ghosts." 

"Put  a  light  into  your  lantern,"  said  Adolph,  avoid- 
ing a  direct  reply  to  this  observation  of  the  old  man. 
"Be  silent,  and  follow  me."  "If  you  bid  me,"  said 
Hans,  "  I  must  of  course  obey  f  for  you  are  my  magis- 
trate as  well  as  my  master." 

Herewith  he  lit  the  candle  In  the  lantern,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  without  further  opposition. 

Adolph  hunied  into  the  church  with  hasty  steps; 
but  the  old  man,  who  went  before  him  to  show  the 
way,  delayed  him  with  his  reflections — so  that  their 
progress  was  but  slow.  Even  at  the  threshold  he 
stopped,  and  flung  the  Ught  of  his  lantern  upon  the 
gilded  rods  over  the  door,  to  which  it  is  a  custom  to 
add  a  fresh  one  every  year,  that  people  may  know  how 
longthe  reigning  elector  has  lived. 

"That  is  an  excellent  custom,"  said  Hans>  "one 
has  only  to  count  those  staves,  and  one  learns  imme- 
diately how  long  the  gracious  elector  has  governed  us 
simple  men."  Not  a  monument  would  he  pass  with- 
out first  stopping  to  examine  it  by  the  lantern-light, 
and  requesting  the  burgomaster  to  explain  its  inscrip- 
tion, although  he  had  spent  his  three-and-sixty  years 
in  Cologne,  and.  duiing  that  period,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  it  almest  daily. 

Adolph,  who  well  knew  that  no  representation* 
would  avail  him,  submitted  patiently  to  the  humors  of 
his  old  servant,  contenting  himself  with  answethig  his 
questions  as  briefly  as  possible ;  and  in  this  way  thev 
at  last  got  to  the  high  altar.  Here  Hans  made  a  sua- 
den  stop,  and  was  not  to  be  brought  any  fiurther. 

"  Q,uick  I"  exclaimed  the  burgomaster,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  his  patience  ^  for  his  heart  throbbed 
with  expectation. 

"  Heaven  and  all  good  angels  defend  us  I"  murmured 
Hans  through  his  chattering  teeth,  while  he  in  vain 
felt  for  his  rosary,  which  yet  hung  as  usual  at  hie 
girdle. 

"What  is  the  matter  nowY'  cried  Adolph. 
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"  Do  you  lee  who  riu  thereT'  replied  Hans. 

<<  Where?"  exclaimed  his  master;  **I  see  nothing; 
hold  up  the  lantern." 

"  Heaven  shield  us !"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  there  sits 
our  deceased  lady,  on  the  altar,  in  a  long,  white  veil, 
and  drinks  out  of  the  sacramental  cup  1" 

With  a  trembling  had  he  held  up  the  lantern  in  the 
direction  to  which  he  pointed.  It  was  indeed  as  he 
had  snld.  There  she  sat,  with  the  paleness  of  death 
upon  her  face— her  white  garments  waving  heavily  in 
the  night  wind,  that  rush^  through  the  aisles  of  the 
church — and  holding  the  silver  goblet  to  her  lips  with 
Jong,  bony  arms,  wasted  by  protracted  illness.  Even 
Adolph's  courage  began  to  waver. — "Adelaid,"  he 
cried,  "  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
answer  me— is  in  thy  living  sell;  or  but  thy  shadow  7" 

"  Ah  I"  replied  a  faint  voice,  "  you  burfed  me  alive, 
and,  put  for  this  wine,  I  had  perished  from  exhaustion. 
Come  up  to  me,  dear  Adolph ;  I  am  no  shadow — but  I 
shall  soon  be  with  shadows,  unless  I  receive  your 
speedy  succor." 

*'  Qo  not  near  her  I"  said  Hans;  "  it  is  the  Evil  One, 
that  has  assumed  the  blessed  shape  of  my  lady  to 
destroy  you." 

"  Away,  old  man !"  exclaimed  ^Adolph,  bursting  from 
the  feeble  grasp  of  his  servant,  and  rushing  up  the  steps 
of  the  altar. 

It  was  indeed  Adelaid  that  he  held  in  his  eager  em- 
brace— the  warm  and  living  Adelaid  I — who  had  been 
buried  for  dead  in  her  long  trance,  and  had  only  escap- 
ed from  the  grave  by  the  sacrilegous  daring  of— Thk 

SkXTOM  of  doLOONK. 


I  KNOW  THOU  HAST  GONB. 

•T  T.  K.  XBRVBT. 

I  know  thon  hast  gone  to  the  home  of  tby  rest- 
Then  why  thoald  my  ■oul  be  so  sad  1 

I  Imow  thoo  hast  gone  wkere  the  weary  are  Meat, 
And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  ie  glad ! 

Where  love  has  put  off.  In  the  land  of  ita  birth, 
The  flUina  it  had  gather'd  in  this, 

And  hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladdenM  the  earth, 
Lies  asleep  on  the  boaom  of  bhas. 

I  know  tiioa  hast  gone  where  thy  forehead  is  starr'd 

With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  aool, 
Wbece  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  marr*d, 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flung  back  fnmi  its  goal : 
I  know  thoa  hast  drank  of  the  Letherthat  flows 

Tliroogh  a  land  where  they  do  not  forget, 
That  sh^  over  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  from  It  only  regret! 

In  thy  far  away  dwelling,  wherever  it  bSi 

I  believe  thou  bast  visions  of  mine, 
And  the  love  that  made  all  things  a  muirfc  to  me, 

I  yet  have  not  learnt  to  resign- 
In  the  hoah  of  the  night,  hi  the  waste  of  the  sea, 
•    Or  alone  with  tlw  breeze  on  the  htU, 
I  have  ever  a  preaence  that  whispers  of  thee. 

And  my  qiirit  lies  down  and  is  still ! 

Mine  eye  mutt  be  dark  that  so  long  has  been  dimm*dr 

Ere  again  It  may  gaze  upon  thine, 
But  my  heart  has  revealings  of  thee  and  thy  houe, 

In  many  a  token  and  sign ! 
I  never  look  up,  with  a  vow,  to  the  sky. 

But  a  light  like  thy  beauty  Is  there, 
And  I  hear  a  low  murmur,  like  thine,  in  reply. 

When  I  pour  out  my  spirit  in  prayer. 

And  though  like  a  monraer  that  sfts  by  a  tomb 

I  am  wrapp'd  in  a  mantle  of  care, 
Tet  the  grief  of  my  bosom-'Oh:  call  ilnotgk)Oi»— 

Is  not  the  black  grief  of  despair. 
By  sorrow  reveal'd  as  the  stars  are  by  nl^t* 

Far  off  a  bright  vision  appears: 
And  hope,  like  the  rahibow,  a  creature  of  Il^frt, 

Is  bom,  like  the  rainbow,  from  tears ! 


ippy;  angels 

,  beeaose  thfy*re  beCtar 

MMTOw;  *lis  the  fiend, 


To  be  good  Is  to  be  ha] 

Are  h^tpier  than  mefii 

Gailt  Is  the  source  of  sorrow 

Th*  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  as  behhid 

WiOi  whips  and  stings :  the  blest  know  noos  of  tUs, 

But  rsat  In  everlasting  peace  of  mind. 

And  find  ihs  height  of  all  their  heaven  la  foodnen^BowB. 
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All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  glooiB, 

The  Sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assome 

Its  ImmorUlity  I 
I  saw  a  vision  In  my  aleep* 
That  gave  my  spirit  stre^th  to  sweef 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  lost  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 


The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

Tiie  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expir'd  In  fright— the  t 
Still  rusted  tai  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drilling  with  their  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 


Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  danntleas  words  and  high. 
That  shook  \be  sear  leaves  from  tlie  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by. 
Saying,  we  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'TIS  mercy  bids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thouMud  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears. 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 


What  thoo^  beneath  thee  man  put  tartk 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skUl; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth, 

The  vassals  of  his  win- 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  dlacrowneo  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophled  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee 
Beal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Botail'd  on  httsnan  hearts* 


Go,  let  obliv!nn*s  eurtafai  fall 

Upon  the  Aage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Ltfe's  tragedy  again. 
In  piteous  pageanUi  brine  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhoir*d. 
Or  mown  in  buttle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 


Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  akias 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agoniea, 

Behold  me  not  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death-* 
Their  rounded  grasp  and  gurgling  breatll 

To  see  thou  ahalt  not  boast 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, 
"nie  m^jes^  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 


This  spirit  than  return  to  HhR 

That  gave  Ita  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not.  Bun,  it  shall  be  dtaa 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  Him  recalPd  to  breath. 
Who  captive  Fed  captivity. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, 

And  took  the  sttaig  from  Deatk  r 


Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  hofda  ms  up 

On  If ature's  awful  waste. 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste* 
Oo,  lell  the  nMit  that  hides  thy  ftee 
Thou  saw*8t  the  last  of  Adam's  raea. 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  dark'nlng  univene  defy 
To  quench  hte  Inmiortality, 

Or  diake  his  tTMt  la  Go»! 


THE    ROVER. 
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With  bodiM  how  to  olotiio  idoM,  tanght;      And  how  to  dnw  the  ptotnro  of  a  thonght. 


DRYBURGH   ABBEY. 

Thb  name  of  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Border  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  quotes  in  the  history  of  its  abbots 
Sie  name  of  at  Modun.  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
oi  Uie  sixth  century,  ana  was  among  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  Britain.  The  new  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Hugh 
de  Monrille,  lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice 
de  Bc«uch«mp,  and  confirmed  by  royal  charter  in  the 
rrign  of  king  David  I.,  who  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  monastic  monarch  of  Scotland,  from  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  religious  edifices  which  he  en- 
dowed. Drvburgh  was  burnt  during  the  wars  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  with  the  Enslish,  but  subsequently  restored ; 
and  after  many  vidsatudes,  prosperous  and  adverse, 
shared  at  last  in  the  destruction  with  which,  in  com- 
mon with  other  temples  of  a  falling  hierarchy,  it  was 
visited  dttiinff  the  moral  cataclysm  of  the  Revolution. 

The  abbey  has,  however,  been  recently  invested  with 
an  interest  so  deep,  that  the  tombs  of  Arqua,  Ferrara, 
Rtfenna,  and  even  the  immortal  groves  of  Posllippo, 
Ittre  scarcely,  within  so  short  a  space,  witnessed  so 
many  distinguished  votaries  as  here  crowd  around  that 
wpot  which  ue  dust  of  our  poet  has  consecrated.  What 
m  another  place,  and  among  other  people,  has  been 
ssid  of  Poailippo,  and  the  tomb  of  Ylrsil,  mav  be  appli- 
ed with  no  little  force  and  fidelity  to  Uie  hallowed  pre- 
dncts  of  Drybnri^i— once  a  favorite  scene,  and  now 
the  sepulchre,  of  Scott. 

The  po6t*s  sonc  and  ranctifying  dost 
Here  left,  and  living,  stamp  upon  the  ioll 
The  seal  of  immortality ;  though  buat 
Nor  moomnent  of  man*i  elaborate  toll. 


Nor  precioos  bronze,  nor  acolpcured  am  encrost 
The  haunted  prMlncts :  what  no  time  can  ipoil 
Nor  man  Impidr— traita  at  immortal  mind- 
Claim  fbr  that  dost  the  homage  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  allovs  of  genius 
that  makes  us  turn  with  such  delight  to  Scott,  whose 
mighty  mind  was  unsullied  by  a  single  example  of  en- 
vy, hatred  or  jealousy.  Placed  on  an  eminence  to 
which  all  eyes  were  dbected,  even  the  Argus  optics  of 
envy  could  discover  no  blemish  in  him.  Unspoilt  by 
pruse,  and  unscathed  by  censure,  his  was  indeed  a 
Dcilfiknt  career,  and  the  admiration  accorded  to  the  au- 
thor seemed  but  to  increase  the  affection  felt  toward 
the  man.  .  .  .  What  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  did  he  evince,  when,  for  years,  he  concealed 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Waverly  Novels !  The 
praise  so  justly — so  universally  bestowed  on  these  ad- 
mirable works,  could  not  have  failed  to  raise  up  a  host 
of  iealous  foes  against  an  avowed  author,  however 
boliless  his  life,  and  however  brilliant  his  genius.  But 
Scott  foufffat  for,  and  won,  the  high  guerdon  of  renown, 
like  the  Heroes  of  chivalry,  with  hn  visor  down ;  and 
the  victory  was  won  before  the  victor  was  known.  .  .  . 
Scott  had  no  need  to  look  for  consolation  from  posthu- 
mous fiime ;  all  Europe  was  filled  with  his  admirers, 
ind  Us  admirers  could  not  fail  to  be  his  friends. 

[The  following  particulars,  abridged  from  an  account 
oC  the  fimeral  procession  nom  Abbottsford  to  Dry- 
bmgh,  as  recorded  by  an  eve-witness,  will  be  read  with 
neianclioly  interest  by  all  admirers  of  the  illustrious 
tathor.] 

When  all  were  In  their  places,  the  bearers  moved 
flkiwlv  forward,  preceded  bv  two  mutes  in  long  cloaks, 
canying  poles  hovered  wltn  crape ;  and  no  sooner  haa 
the  eomn  passed  through  the  double  line  formed  by 
the  eompany,  than  the  whole  broke  up  and  followed  in 
t  thick  press.  There  was  a  solemnity,  as  well  as  a 
iiamOdty,  in  the  whole  of  this  spectacle,  whieh  we  had 
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never  witnessed  on  any  former  occasion.  The  long 
robed  mutes — the  body  with  its  devotedly  attached  and 
deeply  afflicted  supporters  and  attendants^the  clergy- 
man, whose  presence  indicated  the  Christian  belief 
and  immortal  hopes  of  those  assembled  ^  and  the  throng 
of  uncovered  and  reverential  mourners  stole  along  be- 
neath the  tall  and  umbrageous  trees  with  a  silence 
equal  to  that  which  is  b^ieved  to  accompany  those 
visionary  funerals  which  have  their  existence  only 
in  the  superstitions  of  Scotland.  The  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  glimmered  at  intervals  through  the  trees,  as 
we  slowly  approached  its  western  extremity.  Here  a 
considerable  portion  of  vaulted  roof  still  remains,  open- 
ing to  the  sides  in  lofty  Gothic  arches,  and  defended 
by  a  low  rail  of  enclosure ;  and  here  was  the  place  of 
sepulture  selected  by  the  poet  for  himself  and  family. 
At  one  extremity  of'^it,  a  tall,  thriving  young  cypress 
rears  its  spiral  form.  Creeping  plants  of  dillerent 
kinds,  with  "ivy  never  sere,"  have  spread  themselves 
very  luxuriantly  on  every  part  of  the  abbey.  These, 
probably,  were  in  many  instances  the  children  of  art ; 
out  however  this  may  have  been,  Nature  had  herself 
undertaken  their  education.  In  this  spot,  especially, 
she  seems  to  have  been  most  industriously  busy  in 
twining  her  richest  wreaths  around  those  wails  which 
more  immediately  form  her  poet's  tomb.  Among  her 
other  decorations  is  a  plum-tree,  once  a  prisoner,  per- 
haps, chained  to  the  solid  masonry,  but  which,  having 
been  long  since  emancipated,  now  threw  out  its  wild 
pendent  branches,  laden  with  purple  fruit,  ready  to 
drop,  as  if  emblematical  of  the  ripeninff  and  decay  of 
human  life.  Here  the  cofilin  of  Sir  Walter  was  set 
down  on  trestles,  placed  outside  the  iron  railing ;  and 
here  that  solemn  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'* 
was  read  with  great  eflfect.  The  manly,  soldier-like 
features  of  the  chief  mourner,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
sympathy  were  most  naturally  turned,  betrayed  at  in- 
tervals the  powerful  but  inemcient  eflforts  which  he 
made  to  overcome  his  emodons.  The  other  relations 
who  surrounded  the  bier  were  deeply  moved;  and, 
amid  the  crowd  of  weeping  friends,  no  eye  and  no 
heart  but  were  entirely  absorbed  in  that  sad  and  im- 
pressive ceremonial  which  was  so  soon  to  shut  from 
them,  for  ever,  the  poet  who  had  been  so  long  the 
common  idol  or  their  admiration — the  man  who  had  so 
long  shared  their  best  afifections.  Here  and  ther^-.  'ot 
deed,  we  might  have  fancied  that  we  detected  so.jie 
early  and  long-tried  friends  of  him  who  lay  before  us, 
who,  while  tears  dimmed  their  eyes,  and  while  their 
lips  quivered,  were  yet  partly  engaged  in  mixing  up 
and  contrasting  the  happier  scenes  of  days  long  gone 
by,  with  that  which  they  were  now  witnessing  imtU 
they  became  lost  in  dreamy  reverie ;  so  that  even  the 
movement  made  when  the  coffin  was  carried  under 
the  lofty  arches  of  the  ruin,  and  when  dust  was  com- 
mitted to  dust,  did  not  entirely  snap  the  thread  of  their 
visions. 

It  was  not  until  the  harah  sounds  of  the  hammers  of 
the  workmen,  who  were  employed  to  rivet  those  iron 
bars  covering  the  ffrave,  to  secure  it  from  violadon, 
had  begun  to  echo  trom  the  vaulted  roof,  that  some  qi 
us  were  called  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  fact,  that 
the  earth  had  for  ever  closed  over  that  form  which  we 
were  wont  to  love  and  reverence ;  that  eye  which  we 
had  so  often  seen  beaming  with  benevolence,  sparkling 
with  wit,  or  lighted  up  with  a  poet's  frenzy ;  those  lips, 
which  we  had  so  often  seen  monopolizing  the  attention 
of  all  listeners,  or  heard  rolling  out,  with  nervous  ac- 
centuation, those  powerful  verses  with  which  his  exu- 
berant fancy  was  ever  teeming;  and  that  brow,  the 
perpetual  thione  of  generous  expression  and  liberal  in- 
telllgence.  Overwhelmed  by  the  conviction  of  this  af- 
^cUng  truth,  men  would  move  away  without  a  pttrV> 
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log  salutation,  singly,  dowl^r  and  silently.  The  day 
began  to  stoop  down  into  twilight ;  and  we,  too,  after 
giving  a  last  parting  survey  to  the  spot  where  now  re- 
pose the  remains  of  the  Scottish  Shakspere— a  spot 
lovdy  enough  to  induce  his  sainted  spirit  to  haunt  and 
sanctify  its  shades— hastily  tore  ourselves  away. 

Like  Mowa,he  ttmek  the  wild  rock«  and  behold 
A  stream  of  delight  o'er  the  barren  wute  rolled, 
While  earth's  thinty  millions  coald  stand  on  Its  brink, 
And  reason  and  learning  in  rich  goblets  drink. 
He  drew  from  antiquity  feasts  for  the  soul ; 
Bent  his  fame  to  the  stars  and  his  works  to  the  pole ; 
Bade  learning  Ulnmlne,  like  sonlight,  the  wortd. 
While  the  fables  of  monks  to  their  cloisters  he  hnried. 
The  genius  of  man  leans  o'er  Waveriy's  bier, 
And  pays  for  her  children  their  tribute,  a  tear. 
While  Memory  inscribes  on  her  ublets  of  gold : 
**  Thy  glory  shall  live  when  the  skie*  shall  wax  old !" 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE. 

A  TALK  POITWDSD   ON   FACT. 

The  circumstances  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  are 
familiar  to  many  now  living.  In  some  particulars  I 
have  varied  from  the  truth ;  but  if  in  relation  of  an 
event  which  excited  intense  interest  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  I  shall  succeed  in  impressing  upon  any 
one  the  delusive  character  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
my  object  will  be  attained. 

Beneath  the  magnificent  sycamores  which  bordered 
a  lovely  stream  in  the  south-west  part  of  Kentucky,  a 
party  of  emicrants  had  pitched  their  encampment  for 
the  night.  Tne  tents  were  set  up,  the  night-fire  threw 
its  gleam  upon  the  water,  the  weary  horses  were  feed- 
ing, the  evening  repast  was  over,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  repose.  The  party  consisted  of  three 
brothers  with  their  families,  who  were  wending  their 
way  to  the  new  lands  of  the  distant  Missouri  On  their 
visaffes,  where  the  ague  had  left  its  sallow  traces,  few 
of  tne  noble  traits  of  human  character  were  visible. 
Accustomed  to  reside  upon  the  outskirts  of  society, 
little  versed  in  its  forms,  and  as  little  accustomed  to 
the  restraints  of  law,  or  the  duties  of  morality,  they 
were  the  fit  pioneers  of  civilization,  because  their 
frames  were  prepared  for  the  utmost  endurance  of  fa- 
tlffue,  and  society  was  purified  by  their  removal. 
Theirs  were  not  the  fearless  independence  and  frank 
demeanor  which  mark  the  honest  backwoodsman  of 
our  country;  but  the  untamed  license  and  the  wily 
deportment  of  violent  men,  who  loved  not  the  salutary 
inAuence  of  the  law,  nor  mingled  of  choice  with  the 
virtuous  of  their  own  species. 

As  they  stirred  the  eniring  fires,  the  column  of  light, 
mingled  with  the  smoke  and  cinder  that  rose  toward 
Uie  clear  sky  of  the  mild  May  night,  revealed  travelers 
of  a  diflferent  appearance,  wno  Had  encamped  on  the 
margin  of  the  same  stream.  One  was  a  man  of  thirty ; 
several  years  passed  in  the  laborious  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  a  southern  cHmate,  had  destroyed  his  consti- 
tution, and  he  had  come  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  a 
higher  latitude.  The  wine  of  health  had  fanned  into  a 
vigor  the  waning  fires  of  life,  and  he  was  now  return- 
ing to  the  home  of  his  adoption  with  a  renovated  frame. 
Tne  young  man  who  sat  by  him,  was  a  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  a  visit,  ana  who  was  now  attending 
him  a  short  distance  on  his  journey.  They  had  missed 
their  way,  and  reluctanUy  asked  a  sullen  permission  of 
the  emigrants  to  share  their  coarse  fe^  rather  than 
wander  in  the  dark,  through  unknown  forests.  Hamil- 
ton, the  younger  of  the  two,  was  perhaps  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  gentieman  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  chivalrous  and 
sensitive  disposition.  His  parents  were  indigent,  and 
he  had  by  the  energy  of  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
redeemed  them  from  povertv.  and  placed  them  in  easy 
circumstances.  In  one  of  (us  commercial  expeditions 
down  the  Bfississippi,  he  had  met  with  Saunders,  the 
physician.  An  intimacy  ensued,  which,  though  brief; 
had  already  ripened  into  mature  friendship. 

•*  Aftction  kaowelh  not  of  tioie. 

It  riselh  like  the  vemal  llowen;     - 
Theheart-imlse  is  its  only  ehime, 

And  feelings  are  its  hoors." 


Together  they  had  hunted  over  the  flowery  barrens, 
and  throuffh  the  nuoestic  forests  of  their  native  stated- 
had  scaled  the  precipice  and  swam  the  torrent — h0A 
explored  the  cavern,  and  visited  whatever  w^w<ondM>- 
ful  or  curious  in  the  resion  around  them  i  and  both 
lookeid  forward  with  painrol  feelings  to  the  termination 
of  an  intercourse  which  had  been  pleasing  and  instrue- 
tive.  As  they  were  to  separate  in  the  morning,  the 
evening  was  passed  in  conversation— in  the  coplovs 
and  involuntary  flow  of  kindness  and  confidence  which 
the  heart  poure  out  at  the  moment  when  friends  are 
about  to  sever,  when  the  past  b  recalled  and  the  fu- 
ture anticipated,  and  fiiendship.  no  longer  silent  nor 
motionless,  displays  itself  like  the  beauty  of  the  ocean 
wave,  which  is  most  obvious  at  the  moment  of  iu  dis- 
soluUon. 

Early  in  the  mominff  the  two  friends  prepared  to 
puraue  their  journey.  As  they  were  about  to  depart, 
one  of  the  emigrants  advanced  toward  them,  and  re- 
maiiied: 

"I  reckon,  strangers,  you  allow  to  camp  at  Scott- 
ville  to-night?" 

"Yes,"  said  Saunders,  "I  do." 

"Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  chute  that* s  a  heap 
shorter  than  the  road  you  talk  of  taking— and  at  the 
forks  of  Rushing  river  there's  a  smart  chance  of  blue 
clay,  that's  miry  like,  and  Its  right  scary  ciosaing  at 
times." 

Supposing  they  had  found  a  nearer  and  better  road, 
and  one  by  which  a  dangerous  ford  would  be  avoided, 
they  thanked  their  informant  and  proceeded  on  their 
joumey. 

In  some  previous  conversations,  Saundera  had  learn- 
ed that  his  friend  had  recentiy  experienced  some  heavy 
losses,  and  was  at  this  time  much  pressed  for  money, 
and  wishing  to  offer  him  assistance,  had  from  time  to 
time  deferred  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  approachina  so 
delicate  a  subject.  As  the  time  of  parting  approacBed. 
however,  he  drew  the  conversation  to  that  point,  and 
was  informed  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
would  relieve  his  friend  from  embarrassment.  Hav- 
ing a  large  sum  in  his  possession,  he  generoualy  ten- 
dered him  the  amount  required,  and  Hamilton,  after 
some  hesitation,  accepted  the  loan,  and  proposed  to 
give  his  note  for  its  repayment,  which  Sauniden  de- 
clined, under  the  plea  that  the  whole  transaction  vras  a 
matter  of  friendship,  and  that  no  such  formality  was  re- 
quisite. When  they  were  about  to  part,  Hamilton  un- 
clasped his  breast-pin,  and  presented  it  to  his  fiiend. 
"Let  this,"  said  he,  "remind  you  sometimes  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  trust  that  when  I  visit  you  next  year,  I  shall 
see  it  adorning  the  person  of  some  fovored  fair  one." 
"  I  have  no  such  confidence  in  you,"  laughingly  re- 
turned the  other;  and  handinshim  a  silver-bafted  pen- 
knife, curiously  embossed,  "I  am  told  that  knives  and 
scissora  are  not  acceptable  presents  to  the  £air,  as  tliey 
are  supposed  to  cut  love,  so  I  have  no  fear  Almlia  will 
get  th&,  and  I  know  that  no  other  human  being  would 
cause  you  to  forget  your  fiiend.    They  then  parted. 

As  Hamilton  was  riding  slowly  homeward,  engaged 
in  thought,  and  holding  his  bridle  loosely,  a  deer  sprang 
suddenly  from  a  thicket,  and  fell  in  the  road  before  his 
horse,  who  started  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  In 
examing  the  deer,  which  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  still  struggling,  some  of  the  blood  viras  sprin- 
kled on  his  dress,  which  had  been  otherwise  soiled  by 
his  fall.  Paying  Uttie  attention  to  these  drcumstanc— , 
he  returned  home. 

Though  his  absence  had  been  brief;  many  hands 
grasped  his  in  cordial  welcome,  many  eyes  met  his 
own  in  love,  for  few  of  the  young  men  of^  the  county 
were  so  universally  beloved  and  eo  much  respected  as 
Hamilton.    But  to  none  was  hla  return  so  acceptable 

as  to  Almira .    She  had  been  his  playmate  in 

infancy,  his  schoolmate  in  childhood ;  in  maturer  years, 
their  intimacy  had  ripened  into  love,  and  they  ware 
soon  to  be  united  in  the  holiest  and  dearest  of  tiesL 
But  the  visions  of  hope  were  soon  to  pass  from  them, 
as  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  that  mocka  the  eye  oC 
the  thirsty  traveler,  and  then  leaves  him  a  death- 
devoted  w^derer  on  the  arid  waste. 

A  vaffue  report  was  brought  to  the  village  that  th» 
body  of  a  murdered  man  was  found  near  ScottvUla. 
It  was  first  mentioned  by  a  traveler,  In  company  whoi« 
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Hamilton  was  preaent;  and  he  instantly  exclaimed, 
"  No  doubt  it  is  Saunders ;  how  unfortunate  that  I 
left  him!"  and  then  retired  under  great  excitement. 
His  manner  and  expression  awakened  suspicion,  which 
was  unhappUv  corroborated  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, whicn  were  cautiously  whispered  by  those 
wtio  dare  not  openlv  arraign  a  person  whose  whole 
conduct  through  life  had  been  honest,  frank  and  man- 
ly. He  had  ridden  away  with  Saunders,  who  was 
luiown  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Since  his  return,  he  paid  off  debts  to  a  large 
amount.  The  penknife  of  Saunders  was  recognized 
in  his  hands — ^yet  none  were  willing,  on  mere  surmise, 
to  hazard  a  direct  accusation. 

The  eflect  of  the  intelligence  upon  Hamilton  was 
marked.  The  sudden  death  of  a  dear  friend  is  hard  to 
be  supported ;  but  when  one  who  is  loved  and  esteem- 
ed la  cut  off  by  the  dastardly  hand  of  the  assassin,  the 
pang  of  bereavement  is  doubly  great,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  feelings  of  deep  grautude  which  Hamilton 
felt  toward  his  benefinctor,  caused  him  to  mourn  over 
the  catastrophe  with  a  melancholy  anguish.  He  would 
sit  for  hours  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  from  which  even 
tlie  smile  of  love  could  not  awaken  him. 

The  elections  ware  at  hand,  and  Hamilton  was  a 
candidate  for  tiie  legislature.  In  the  progress  of  the 
canvass  the  foul  charge  was  openly  made,  and  propa- 
gated with  the  remorseless  spuit  of  party  animosity. 
Yet  he  heard  it  not,  until  one  evening,  as  he  sat  with 
Almira  in  her  fiiuher's  tiouse.  They  were  conversing 
In  low  accents,  when  the  sound  <»  an  approaching 
footstep  interrupted  them,  and  the  father  of  Almira 
entered  the  room.  "  Mr.  Hamilton,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
a  frank  man.  I  consented  to  your  union  with  my 
daughter,  beUeving  your  character  to  be  unstained ;  but 
1  regret  to  hear  that  a  charge  is  made  against  you, 
wiiich,  if  true,  must  render  you  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  your  country.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fabrication  of  your 
enemies;  but,  until  it  ^hall  be  disproved,  and  your 
chaimcter  as  a  man  of  honor  placed  above  suspicion, 
you  must  be  sensible  that  the  proposed  union  cannot 
take  place,  and  that  your  visits  to  my  house  must  be 
discontinued. 

"  What  does  my  father  mean  V*  inquired  the  young 
lady,  anxiously,  as  her  indignant  parent  retired. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  lover,  "it  is  some 
electioneering  story,  no  doubt  which  I  can  easily  ex- 
plain. I  only  regret  that  it  should  give  him  or  3rou  a 
moment's  unea^ess.'* 

"It  shall  cause  me  none,"  replied  tlie  confiding  girl : 
*'I  cannot  believe  any  evU  of  you," 

He  retired— sought  the  nature  of  his  clvirge,  and  to 
his  inexpressible  astonishment  and  horror,  learned  that 
he  was  accused  of  the  murder  and  robbery  ofhis  friend  1 
In  a  state  little  sliort  of  distraction,  he  retired  to  his 
loom,  recalled  with  painful  minuteness  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  melancholy  catastrophe, 
and  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  But  proud  in  conscious  innocence, 
be  felt  that  to  withdraw  at  that  stage  of  the  canvass, 
might  be  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt.  He  re- 
m^n^HJ  a  candidate,  and  was  beaten.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  did  be  feel  the  wretchedness  of  a  condemned  and 
degraded  man.  The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  had 
pronounced  aeainst  him  the  sentence  of  conviction ; 
and  even  his  friends,  as  the  excitement  of  the  party 
slmggle  subsided,  became  cold  in  his  defence,  and 
wavering.  Nothing  short  of  a  public  investigation  could 
icetore  mm  to  honor.  The  unhappy  young  man  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  civil  authority,  and  demanded 
a  triaL  Ah  1  little  did  he  know  the  malignity  of  man. 
or  the  fatal  energy  of  popular  delusion ! — ^He  reflected 
that  when  the  public  mind  is  imbued  with  prejudice, 
even  truth  itself  ceases  to  be  mighty.  Many  believed  him 
guilty,  and  those  wlio,  during  the  canvass  had  industri- 
ously circulated  the  report,  now  labored  with  untiring 
dfligence  to  collect  and  accumulate  the  evidence  which 
aboukl  sustain  their  previous  assertion.  But  arrayed 
la  the  panoply  of  innocence,  he  stood  firm  and  con- 
fident or  acquittaL  The  best  counsel  had  been  engaged 
—and  on  tlM  day  of  trial,  Hamlton  stood  before  the 
Mwiahlfil  county—an  arraigned  culprit  in  the  presence 
q£  those  bttfore  whom  he  walked  in  honor  from  chOd- 


As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
diminished,  and  those  who  had  doubted,  became  con* 
firmed  in  the  belief  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  Trifles  as 
light  as  air  become  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of 
Holy  Writ  to  the  jealous  minds  of  the  audience,  and 
one  fact  was  linked  to  anotiier  in  curious  coincidence, 
until  the  chain  of  corroborating  circumstances  seemed 
irresistibly  conclusive.  His  recent  intimacy  with  the 
deceased,  and  even  the  attention  which  friendship  and 
hospitality  had  dictated,  were  ingeniously  insisted  upon 
as  evidence  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  wickedness — long 
formed  and  gradually  developed^  The  facts,  that  ho 
accompanied  the  deceased  on  his  way — that  he  lost  the 

Eath  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
imiliar — his  conduct  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
friend^-the  money-^tlie  knife — caused  the  most  in- 
credulous to  tremble  for  his  fate.  But  when  the  breast- 
pin of  Hamilton,  found  near  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  produced — and  a  pistol  known  to  have  been 
that  of  the  prisoner,  was  proved  to  have  been  picked 
up  near  the  same  .q>ot — ^but  little  room  was  left  even 
for  charity  to  indulge  a  benevolent  doubt.  Nor  was 
this  all— the  prosecution  had  still  another  witness— the 
pale  girl  who  sat  by  him,  clasping  his  hands  in  hersy 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  rise  and  give  testi- 
mony. She  shrunk  from  the  unfeeling  caU,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  brother's  bosom.  That  blow  was  not 
anticipated — for  none  but  the  myrmidons  of  party 
veag^ce,  who  had  even  violated  the  sanctuary  of 
DamUy  cpnfidence,  in  search  of  evidence,  dreamed  that 
any  criminating  circumstance  was  in  the  possession 
of  this  young  kdy.  At  the  mandate  of  tiie  court,  she 
arose,  laid  asule  her  veil,  and  disclosed  a  face  haggard 
with  anxiety  and  terror.  In  low  tremulous  accents, 
broken  with  sobs,  she  reluctantly  deposed  that  the 
clothes  worn  by  her  brother,  on  his  return  from  that 
fatal  journey,  were  torn,  soiled  with  earth,  and  bloody ! 
An  audible  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  who  were 
listening  in  breathless  silence — the  prisoner  bowed  his 
head  in  mute  despair— the  witness  was  bom  away  in- 
sensible—the argument  proceeded,  and  after  an  eloquent 
but  vain  defence,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
GUILTY  1    The  sentence  of  death  was  passed. 

The  summer  had  passed  away.  The  hand  of  autumn 
had  begun  to  tinge  with  mellow  hues  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  forest.  It  was  evening  and  the  clear 
moonbeams  were  shining  through  the  grates  of  the 
prisoner's  cell.  The  unhappy  man,  haggard,  attenua- 
ted, and  heart-broken,  was  lying  upon  his  wretched 
pallet,  reflecting  alternately  upon  the  early  wreck  of  his 
blight  hopes,  the  hour  of  igiiominy  that  was  just  ap- 
proaching, aiM  the  dread  futurity  into  which  he  should 
soon  be  plunged.  It  was  the  season  with  which  his 
maniage  with  Almira  was  to  have  been  solemnized. 
With  what  pride  and  joy  had  he  looked  forward  to  this 
liour  1  And  now  instead  of  the  wedding  festivities,  the 
lovely  bride,  and  the  train  of  congratulating  friends,  so 
often  pictured  in  fancy,  he  realized  fetters,  and  dungeon, 
and  a  disgraceful  death !  Thp  well-known  tread  of  the 
jailor  interrupted  the  bitter  train  of  thought.  The  door 
opened,  and  as  the  light  streamed  from  a  lantern  across 
the  cell,  he  saw  a  female  form  timidly  approaching. 
In  a  moment  Almira  had  sunk  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  and  their  hands  were  silently  clasped  together. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  heart  -spurns  ul  con- 
straint, and  acts  up  to  its  own  dictates,  careless  of  the 
public  opinion,  or  prescribed  forms— when  love  becomes 
the  absorbing  and  overruling  passion— and  when  that 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  mere  un- 
licensed impulse,  becomes  a  hottowed,  imperious  duty. 
That  noble-hearted  giri  had  believed  to  the  last,  that 
her  lover  would  be  nonorably  acquitted.  The  Intel- 
ligence ofhis  condemnation,  wnile  it  blighted  her  hopes, 
and  withered  her  health,  never  disturbed  for  one  mo- 
ment her  conviction  of  his  innocence.  Thera  is  a 
union  of  hearts  which  is  indestructable,  which  mar- 
riage may  sanction  and  nourish,  and  hollow,  but  which 
separation  cannot  destroy — a  love  that  enaores  while 
life  remains,  or  until  its  object  shall  prove  fiedthless  or 
unworthy.  Such  was  the  affection  or  Almira ;  and  she 
held  her  promise  to  love  and  honor  him  whose  fidelity 
was  to  him  unspotted,  and  whose  character  she  con- 
sidered honorable,  to  be  as  tacBDd,  as  if  they  had  boen 
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united  in  maniace.  When  all  others  forsook,  she  re- 
solved never  to  forsake  him.  She  had  come  to  visit 
him  in  his  desolation,  and  to  risk  all,  to  save  one  who 
was  dear  and  innocent  in  her  estimation,  though  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  jailor,  a  blunt,  though  humane  man,  briefly  dis- 
closed a  plan  which  he  tdth  Almira,  had  devised  for 
the  escape  of  Hamilton.  He  had  consented  to  allow 
the  prisoner  to  escape,  in  female  dress,  while  she  was 
to  remain  in  his  steaa,  so  that  the  whole  contrivance 
should  seem  to  be  her  own.  "I  am  a  plain  man," 
concluded  the  jailor,  "  but  know  what's  right.  It  'aint 
fair  to  hang  no  man  on  suspicion — and  more  than  that 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  no  man's  way— especially 
a  friend  who  had  done  me  favors,  as  you  have.  The 
track's  clear,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  quicker  you  put 
out  the  better. 

To  his  surprise  the  prisoner  peremptorily  refused  the 
oflfer. 

"lam  innocent,"  said  he;  "but  I  would  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  ii^'ure  the  fair  £une  of  this 
eoniidinff  giri." 

"GoDudlev;  my  dear  Dudley,"  she  sobbed;  "for 
my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  broken-hearted  father  and 
sister." 

"  Do  not  tempt  mo,  my  dear  Almira.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  will  expose  you  to  disgrace." 

"  Oh,  who  would  Uame  me  V* 

**  The  world— the  uncharitable  worid— they  who  Iw- 
Heve  me  a  murderer,  and  have  tortured  the  most  inno- 
cent actions  into  proof  of  deliberate  villainy,  will  not  he- 
ritate  to  brand  you  as  the  victim  of  a  cold  Blooded  felon. 
And  why  should  I  fly  ?  to  live  a  wretched  wanderer, 
with  the  brand  of  Cain  on  my  forehead,  and  a  cliaracter 
stamped  with  infamy !" 

He  would  have  said  more — but  the  form  that  during 
this  brief  dialogue,  had  sunk  into  his  arms,  was  lying 
lifeless  on  his  bosom.  He  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  pas- 
sionately repeated  her  name — but  she  heard  him  not— 
her  pure  spirit  had  gently  disengaged  itself,  and  was 
flown  forever.  Her  heart  was  broken.  She  had  watch- 
ed and  wept,  and  prayed,  in  hopeless  grief  until  the 
physical  energies  of  a  delicate  frame  were  exhausted ; 
and  die  excitement  of  the  last  scene  had  snapped  the 
attenuate  thread  of  life. 

Hamilton  did  not  survive  her  long.  His  health  was 
already  shattered  by  long  confinement,  and  the  chafing 
of  a  proud  spirit.  Almka  had  died  for  him — and  his 
own  mother— oh  1  how  cautiously  did  they  whisper  the 
sad  truth,  when  he  asked  why  she  who  had  loved  him 
better  than  her  own  life  had  forsaken  him  in  the  hour 
of  aflUction — she,  too,  had  sunk  under  the  dreadful 
Mow.  His  fother  lived  a  withered  melancholy  man, 
crushed  in  spirit;  and  as  his  sister  hung  like  a  guard- 
ian angel  over  his  death-bed,  and  he  gazed  on  her  pale, 
emaciated,  sorrow-stricken  countenance,  he  saw  that 
she,  too,  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  victims 
of  this  melancholy  i^rsecution.  When  with  his  last 
breath  he  suggested  that  they  would  soon  meet,  she 
replied,  "  I  trust  that  God  wul  spare  me  to  see  your 
innocence  established,  and  then  I  will  die  contented." 
And  her  confidence  was  rewarded — ^for  Qod  does  not 
disappoint  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  About  a 
3rear  afterward,  a  wretcn  who  was  executed  at  Natchez, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  three  persons  mentioned  in  the 
commencement  of  tMs  narrative,  confessed  that  he  had 
murdered  Saunders,  with  a  pistol  which  he  had  found 
at  the  place  where  tiie  two  friends  had  riept  "  I  knew 
it  would  be  so,"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  tast-departing 
sister;  and  soon  after  she  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Dudley  and  Almira.  Reader,  this  is  no  fiction — ^nor 
are  the  decisions  of  Gk>d  ui^ust — but  hSs  ways  are 
abovt  our  apprebeusion. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

WHhln,  wbea  sorrowB  lower, 
Whyfirert  tboo  Nature!  why. 

Alone  on  outward  •cenes  the  power 
To  dote  the  weary  eyel 

Oh  woaM  on  memory,  too, 
As  quick  a  veil  conld  fall — 

To  Bhat  fiom  thought  my  achiag  view, 
And  my :  Bo  dailmcM  all ! 


Orlilaal. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  PHYSIC. 

EvEEY  profession  has  its  ornamental  parts,  as  wel 
as  its  dry  and  uninteresting  details.  Incidents  take 
place  more  refined,  circumstances  more  exciting,  and 
exigencies  more  fruitful  in  adventure  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business.  At  intervals  occasions 
offer  more  favorable  to  display,  and  appear  to  demand 
as  much  gallantry  in  manner,  as  skill  in  performance. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  physician  is  sometimes 
called  upon  to  leave  the  retirement  of  his  study  and 
directing  room,  to  participate  in  scenes  more  stining 
than  are  there  enacted.  The  scientific  reputation  <m 
the  physician,  however.  Is  acquired  in  comparative 
solitude,  his  ^here  being  restricted  to  the  silent  man- 
sions of  sickness  and  distress.  There  is  no  species  of 
knowledge  so  difficult  of  attainment  as  his,  and  yet 
there  is  no  character  held  in  such  dubious  possession — 
no  profession  which  receives  so  little  clemency  from 
the  worid.  While  the  patient  is  likely  to  recover,  he  is 
flattered  by  the  fondest  credulity,  but  if  Nature  verges 
toward  dissoludon,  he  is  viewed  by  the  eye  of  su^ii- 
cion,  with  dejection  and  mistrust.  In  the  medicai 
profession  there  are  difliculties  to  be  encountered  inci- 
dent to  none  other ;  still  this  avails  nothing  to  the  phy- 
sician. The  complicated  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  the  'difficulty  of  obtaining  well-authenticated 
facts  from  which  to  infer  general  conclusions,  the  va- 
riety of  hidden  influences  which  may  have  eluded  Ms 
notice — ^in  short,  the  manifold  hindrances  which  alway^s 
attend  physiological  investigations,  are  dealt  with  as  if 
his  researches  were  susceptible  of  mathematical  pred- 
ion. Notwithstanding  all  these  embarrassments,  tho 
services  of  the  physician  are  absolutely  indispensaUe, 
and  the  importance  of  the  function  that  he  exercises, 
will  always  procure  esteem.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
relate  the  adventure  which  is  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  ornamental  part  of  medical  practice. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  who  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure 
in  this  narrative,  was  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty. 
He  was  endued  with  fine  natural  abilities,  which  from 
inclination  and  the  exertions  of  a  kind  parent  had  been 
well  improved ;  so  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  a  distinguished  physicnn,  lor  the 
purpose  of  preparing  himseU*  to  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit. His  ambition  to  excel  was  continually  leading 
him  into  attempts  which  were  far  beyond  the  power  ot 
his  constitution  to  sustain,  and  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  indolence  of  his  fellow  students,  who 
appeared  more  deMrous  to  fit  themselves  to  act  the 
fkn  of  fine  gentlemen,  rather  than  skillful  practi- 
tioners. His  companions  were  piinctoally  selected 
from  among  his  relatives,  who  befonged  to  that  class 
who  choose  the  happy  medium  in  all  things — enjo3rinff 
moderation,  but  never  indulging  excess.  He  possessed 
cheerfulness  without  levity,  modesty  without  af^ta- 
tion,  politeness  without  bunoonery;  was  reserved  In 
the  presence  of  strangers,  not  very  talkative  at  any 
time,  though  fiu*  fh>m  being  morose. 

Unfortunately  for  Bemaid,  his  health  continued  to 
decline  under  the  severe  pressure  of  accumulated  Indis- 
cretionsj  and  three  years  after  he  had  commenced  tho 
study  of  medicine,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  and 
make  choice  of  another  calling.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  summer  when  he  recovered  from  the  last 
attack  of  disease  previous  to  resigning  his  station  in 
the  medical  office,  that  he  took  ms  eun  and  made  an 
excureion  to  Walton,  a  little  village  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  his  relaxed  constitution  by  free  exerdsa 
and  sea  bathing.  Duting  his  sojonn  at  WMton,  he 
was  very  successful  in  treating  two  or  three  persons 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  at  tlie  house  where 
he  resided,  and  who  were  also  summer  boarden  from 
the  city.  It  Is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the  vil- 
lage consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  stmne  along 
within  the  space  of  half  a  mile ;  excepting  thefr  prox* 
imity,  however,  the  place  bore  no  resemblance  to  a 
town.  It  was  destitute  of  stores  and  shops,  maintained 
no  phjrsician,  but  supported  a  cleigyman,  who  officiated 
as  priest  on  the  Saboath,  and  as  schoolmaster  on  week 
days.  Bernard's  success  in  practice  procured  for  him 
at  once  a  title,  and  not  a  few  of  the  staid  matrons  of 
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the  neighborliood  were  known  to  have  avowed  epenlv. 
that  they  would  as  lief  trust  him  as  many  of  the  old 
doctors.  After  a  period  of  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  he 
teturned  home  much  improved  in  health,  and  well 
pleased  with  his  jaunt  to  the  country.  He  soon  en- 
tered into  commercial  pursuits,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  studv  of  medicine  as  an  amusement,  rather 
than  a  profession  which  he  ever  expected  to  pursue. 

Tile  study  of  Nature  is  extolled  by  everybody,  but 
not  always  from  the  same  motives.  Some  praise  it 
because  they  would  not  be  thought  deficient  in  taste ; 
others  because  they  find  real  del&ht  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  so  sublime  a  subject,  (n  those  who  are  the 
loudest  in  their  eulogiums  on  this  study,  and  pursue  it 
with  the  most  eagerness,  by  far  the  greater  number 
confine  themselves  to  that  department  of  her  science 
which  afibrds  most  entertainment  to  the  fancy,  and 
not  to  that  which  promises  the  most  salutary  instruc- 
tion. Hence  we  find  many  enthusiastic  students  in 
Botany  and  Minerology,  peiiiBctlv  ignorant  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  action  of  tbeu  own  bodies,  and 
who  know  nothing  of  that  harmony  of  design  which  is 
•o  beautifully  displayed  throughout  the  ammal  econ- 
omy. To  relish  tne  studv  of  Nature,  to  form  just  con- 
e^tions  of  the  unity  which  reions  throuffhout  the  na- 
tuiml  world,  and  of  the  relatfons  which  each  part 
•nstains  to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  the 
whole  volume  of  Nature,  and  not  to  restrict  the  atten- 
tion too  riffidly  to  one  particular  branch.  The  Import- 
)  of  a  Knowledge  of  physiology  ' 


_/  is  becoming  more 
sensibly  felt,  and  tfie  great'  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
refined  pleasure  which  attends  the  stuay  of  it  is  rapidly 
dimwing  attention  to  this  science,  which  has  too  long 
been  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  medical  men.  These  sentiments  Bernard  had 
adopted  by  virtue  of  experience,  and  he  used  no  trifling 
influence  in  persuading  his  associates,  and  others,  to 
attend  to  a  subject  the  most  nearly  allied  to  their  tem- 
poral happiness.  Engaged  with  these  honorable  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  welfiue  of  his  fellow  beings, 
and  virith  his  daily  occupations,  we  will  sufler  a  twelve- 
month to  slip  round. 

Anotlier  delightful  summer  had  now  arrived,  and 
Bernard  again  began  to  think  about  seeking  his  usual 
recreations.  Accordingly  his  fowling-piece  was  taken 
down  from  its  long  repose^  the  locks  oiled,  the  barrels 
deaned  and  put  In  order  for  service.  It  is  an  ancient 
saving,  that  "  anticipation  is  more  delightful  than  re- 
ality y*  but  in  his  case  the  adaffe  was  reversed,  as  the 
sequel  will  abundantly  prove.  As  the  time  of  departure 
drew  near,  his  impatience  to  leave  increased.  Already 
his  imagination  had  pictured  the  calm  retirement  of 
Walton,  the  glorious  ocean  expanding  its  broad  bosom 
as  ftr  as  the  eye  can  trace  and  lost  In  the  cloudy  hoii- 
son.  Already  he  fancied  the  noble  flock  of  snipe 
wheeling  with  mathematical  nicety  around  the  decoys 
•et  out  to  allure  them.  He  almost  felt  the  warm  hand 
of  the  honest  landlord  pressing  his  own  in  hearty  wel- 
come. A  bright  summer's  sun  ushered  in  the  auspi- 
cious day  on  which  Bernard  was  to  start  for  the  coun- 
try. His  portmanteau  and  fowling  apparatus  were 
both  prepared  the  preceding  eveni^,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  delay.  The  cab  was  at  his  door  at  the  appointed 
time,  kind  ralutations  were  exchan|;ed,  and  our  friend 
was  on  his  wav  to  the  ^^ happy  hunlmg  grounds.^*  The 
tall  apiitu  of  the  churches  were  soon  Kist  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  busy  hum  of  the  city  died  away,  and  finally 
the  blooming  verdure  of  the  country  presented  itselt. 
It  was  near  ni^ht  when  he  arrived  at  a  small  town 
about  thirty  miles  from  his  journey's  end.  Having 
ordered  a  private  conveyance  to  be  in  readiness  at  eight 
o^dock,  he  sat  down  to  tea.  What  a  delightful  meal 
that  was,  too !  The  bread  looked  so  white  and  whole- 
some— the  butter  so  fresh  and  sweet— the  milk  was  so 
refreshing !  After  tea  was  over  the  host  and  guest  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  discussed  upon  every  topic 
that  was  new  in  town,  while  a  score  el  villagers  were 
seated  round  in  breathless  silence  to  hear  me  newiu 
and  comment  upon  them  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had 
left.  At  the  liour  appointed  the  conveyance  was  at  the 
'  to  carry  Bernard  to  the  place  of  destination.    B] 


door  to  carrv  tfemava  to  tne  place  or  desunation.    By 
the  way.  he  had  informed  his  friends  at  Walton  of  his 
iatendod  visit,  and  of  the  exact  time  to  expect  him. 
But  before  we  proceed  any  £mher,  let  us  anticipate 


Bernard's  arrival.  The  comfortable  mansion  house  at 
Walton  had  sunk  into  solemn  silence ;  the  evening  was 
quiet  and  serene — not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The 
billow  breaking  upon  the  sea-shore  was  only  to  be  heard 
at  intervals ;  the  whip-poor-will  sent  forth  an  ominous 
whistle  in  Its  circling  flight,  as  if  alone  willing  to  dis- 
turb the  stillness  of  the  hour.  Within  the  walls  of 
that  antique  dwelling  lay  a  maiden,  around  whose 
couch  stood  a  fond  fiatner  and  a  doating  mother.  There 
too  was  the  kind  nurse  ministetinff  to  the  lovely  patient, 
who  ever  and  anon  heaved  a  sigh  as  she  turaed  upon 
a  bed  of  languishing,  which  as  ^ten  drew  a  double  re- 

rnse  from  the  imxious  parent.  The  candle  buraed 
Jy  in  its  socket ;  now  sending  forth  a  full  glare  of 
light,  now  almost  expiring.  Flickeiing  and  faint,  too, 
was  the  spark  that  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  lingering 
sufferer.  The  weary  soul  was  struggling  to  escape  its 
earthly  tenement  $  that  subtle  essence  (mlled  life,  was 
fiast  wasting  away.  A  lad  anived  who  had  been  des- 
patched for  a  doctor  who  resided  in^the  adjacent  village, 
who  reported  that  he  was  not  expected  to  return  home 
till  the  next  day.  This  mournful  intelligence  bade  all 
hope  depart.  The  father  who  had  labors  so  zealously 
to  accomplish  his  daughter  in  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  must  now  behold  his  child  sinking  into 
the  arms  of  death  without  power  to  save  her.  He 
abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hand,  could  onlv  exclaim,  "My  daughter! 
my  daughter !"  The  motner,  too — ah,  who  can  pic- 
ture her  grief  1 — She  could  not  shed  a  tear.  Seated  in 
a  large  sick-chair,  she  piously  resigned  herself  to  the 
issue  of  an  event  which  she  could  not  obviate,  to  the 
dispensation  of  a  power  which  she  could  not  resist. 

The  landlord  was  pacing  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house  as  if  in  painful  expectation.  A  email  party  of 
summer  boarders  were  seated  in  the  Utile  parlor  down 
stairs  in  breathless  silence.  The  great  hall  clock  struck 
eleven,  as  the  landlord  entered  the  sad  chamber  where 
nature  was  fast  sinking  into  dissolution  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely. 
*  "Don't  you  hear  anything  of  them  yet.  John?"  in- 
quired the  nurse.  Ere  the  good  landlora  had  time  to 
reply,  the  Tumbling  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  fiither  started,  and  the  exhausted  mother 
unclasped  her  hands.  Ere  another  moment  elapsed, 
the  wagon  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  out 
leaped  a  youth,  who.  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  ground, 
cried  out  in  a  sort  or  jovial,  half-sighing  tone,  "  Thank 
God,  I'm  here  at  last !"  The  landlora  rushed  down 
stairs.    The  new-comer  encountered  him  at  the  gate. 

"Ah,  John!  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  I  hope  you 
are  very  well !" 

"Tolerable,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Gilpin;  but  there's  a 
young  lady  up  stairs  very  ill ;  I  fear  she  will  not  last 
long.  We  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  you  this 
hour." 

"  Show  me  to  her  room,"  cried  Bernard  earnestly. 

They  entered  the  apartment  Every  one  rose  to  re- 
ceive him.  Bowinff  slightly,  he  threw  back  his  coat 
and  walked  to  the  oedude  of  the  almost  lifeless  girL 
His  color  changed  alternately  from  a  death-like  hue  to 
a  deep  blush.  Before  him  lay  a  being  calculated  to  ex- 
cite every  holy  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  to  rouse  him 
to  the  most  decisive  action.  He  took  her  lily-white 
hand  within  his  own,  placing  his  fingers  upon  a  pulse 
that  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  beat  Inquiry  was  then 
made  concerning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the 
mode  of  treatment  whicn  had  been  pursued,  ana  the 
duradon  of  the  attack.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  The 
young  physician  procured  additional  pillows,  then  put- 
tbur  his  arms  around  the  delicate  form  of  his  patient, 
he  lifted  her  head  In  order  to  make  her  position  more 
comfortable.  Remedies  were  immediately  applied; 
cooling  anodynes  were  administered,  in  wort,  every 
thing  was  done  that  might  have  a  salutary  tendency 
in  so  desperate  a  case.  At  12  o'clock  the  patient  leU 
into  an  easy  slumber,  and  the  Doctor  redred,  having 
given  directions  to  be  aroused  as  soon  as  his  charge 
awoke. 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  were  beginidng  to  illu- 
mine the  horixon  when  Bernard  arose  nom  a  troubled 
slumber  of  a  few  hours.  His  first  inqidries  were  after 
his  feir  patient  She  had  not  yet  awoke.  The  ex- 
hausted parenu  had  spent  the  hours  of  the  waaiy  nigfai 
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In  contemplatiiig  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  prepare  themselTes  for  the  aiBicting 
stroke  which  seemed  impending  over  them.  They 
had  not  yet  dared  to  ask  the  probability  of  their  daugh- 
ter's recovery.  Bernard  anticipated  their  wish,  and 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  relieve  their  fearful  ap- 
prehensions, bidding  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek 
repose  from  the  ibtigues  of  watching.  They  composed 
themselves  to  rest,  and  after  a  few  hours  or  sleep  arose 
greatly  refreshed.  The  crisis  of  their  daughter's  mala- 
dy had  passedj^and  reasonable  hopes  of  recovery  were 
entertained.  The  remedies  prescribed  had  proved  ef- 
fectual, and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strengthen 
the  patient,  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  a  relapse.  As 
soon  as  the  parents  could  realize  their  good  fortune, 
and  became  fully  assured  that  their  daughter  would 
Indeed  be  ^>ared  to  them,  their  first  desire  was  to  re- 
turn hearty  thanks  to  the  kind  and  faithful  friend  who 
had  been  the  author  of  so  much  happiness  to  them. 
Their  acknowledgments  did  not  consist  in  protesta- 
tions of  thankfulness  alone.  The  tears  of  the  grateful 
mother  spoke  more  tenderiy  than  words  i  the  mute 
gaze  of  the  father,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  grad- 
tude.  touched  the  heart  of  the  young  physician  more 
sensibly  than  a  hundred  assurances  oToDligation.  But 
when  tne  patient  herself  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
take  notice  of  him  who  had  snatched  her  from  the 
cruel  grasp  of  death,  what  were  her  feelings  toward 
himi  Did  she  content  herself  with  confessing  that 
Bernard  had  saved  her  life,  and  that  her  obli^tions 
were  infinite  7  Oh,  no.  She  called  him  to  her  bed- 
side, and  with  words  almost  inaudible  from  weeping, 
assured  him  how  full  her  hetrt  was ;  how  eagerly  she 
longed  for  time  to  fly  away,  that  she  might  give  evi- 
dence of  her  gratitude ;  now  gladly  she  would  share 
the  troubles  of  nis  future  life ;  now  tenderiy  she  would 
cherish  his  memory  to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 
"O  my  kind  friend,"  said  she,  "when  I  shall  mingle 
once  more  amid  the  happy  throng  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions—whenever I  shall  feel  elated  with  joy  and  buoy- 
ant with  pleasure,  how  ffreteful  shall  I  be  to  you,  who 
have  restored  me  fh>m  suikness  to  health,  and  to  whom 
I  stand  Indebted  for  eversrthing  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
me.*'  The  poor  glri  pronounced  these  impassioned 
words  at  such  intervals  as  her  weeping  would  allow. 
Her  gentle  heart  was  too  full  to  utter  more.  Bernard 
repli^  in  a  mild  and  pensive  tone,  that  the  eervices  he 
had  been  able  to  render  so  lovely  a  being,  made  that 
the  happiest  hour  of  his  life.  "The  thought,*'  con- 
tinued he,  *'  that  I  have  ministered  to  you  in  your  dis- 
tress, will  ever  fill  me  with  happiness.  I  needed  noth- 
ing to  convince  me  that  you  were  fully  sensible  of  all 
that  I  had  done  for  you."  Bernard  experienced  some- 
thing in  his  feelings  toward  his  patient  more  than  or- 
dinary esteem.  He  fanoied  that  in  her  countenance 
there  was  something  livelier  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  that  in  its  beauuful  lines  he  could  trace  the  gene- 
rous and  noble  soul. 

A  fortnight  rolled  by  before  the  patient  ventured  out; 
and  when  she  took  her  accustomed  exercise,  it  was  al- 
ways on  the  arm  of  her  friend  and  deliverer.  When 
she  sought  recreation  in  society,  it  was  always  in  the 
company  of  Bernard.  She  was  transported  with  the 
rich  stores  of  his  learning,  as  they  discovered  them- 
selves daily.  His  calm  sobriety  pleased  her}  his  noble 
sentiments,  his  judicious  liberality,  his  exalted  philan- 
thropy, all  serv^  to  elevate  him  in  her  esteem.  How- 
ever, she  studiously  concealed  her  feelings,  and  dis- 
played only  a  respectful  intimacy  and  sincere  gratitude. 

Another  fortnight  terminated  the  visit  of  Bernard's 
friends,  himself  remaining  behind  for  a  few  days,  anti- 
cipating a  great  flight  of  birds.  Many  kind  salutations 
were  exchanged,  many  mutual  promises  made,  and  the 
parties  separated.  Our  young  friend  pursued  his  sport- 
ing career  with  greater  assiduity  than  before,  yet  he 
did  not  appear  ouite  so  happy.  There  was  a  void 
within ;  he  longea  for  something— he  knew  not  what. 
In  the  midst  of  company  he  was  in  solitude ;  the  tu- 
mult of  conversation  and  laughter  disgusted  him.  One 
morning,  as  he  was  probing  his  heart  to  find  the  secret 
cause  of  these  strange  senaadons.  a  boy  ^proached 
and  delivered  him  a  letter.  He  did  not  recognize  the 
handwriting,  and  hastened  to  dissolve  the  mystery. 
The  seal  brokeni  he  opened  and  read  as  foUowst 


AprU  I6ih,  189-. 

Deak  Sib  : 

"  The  purport  of  these  Unes  is  to  inform  you.  that  I 
arrived  in  town  safely  with  my  family,  on  Wednesday 
last  When  our  friends  heard  of  the  great  services 
you  had  rendered  us,  they  anticipated  my  resolution  to 
make  you  the  unreserved  oflfer  of  the  hand  of  the 
young  lady  who  stands  indebted  to  you  for  her  Kfis, 
and,  conseouently,  everything  she  emoys.  She  coin- 
cides entirely  in  my  proposals,  and  being  perfieetly  tne 
to  form  such  an  alliance,  you  will  please  consult  your 
own  inclinations,  and  advise  us  accordingly.  I  nave 
nothing  to  bestow  more  valuable,  or  which  can  better 
attest  the  deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of  my  obUb^a- 
tions  to  you.  If  you  should  find  yourself  inclined  to 
accept  the  precious  gift  now  tendered,  you  will  please 
bear  In  mind  that  a  portion  will  accompany  it  such  as 
the  state  of  my  finances  will  allow.  Be  assured,  my 
kind  friend,  you  are  never  out  of  our  remembrance,  and 
will  never  cease  to  be  the  object  of  our  warmest  solici- 
tude. My  family  wish  to  be  gratefully  remembered  to 
you,  in  which  sentiment  joins 

"Your  friend  and  oVt  serv't, 

"Walt«b  Orakdoit. 

"  Bernard  Gilpin,  Esq.,  Walton.'* 

As  the  face  of  Nature,  darkened  by  the  interventioB 
of  a  cloud,  becomes  suddenly  reillumined  when  the 
floating  vapor  has  passed  away,  so  this  vivifying  epis- 
tle dispelled  the  sadness  of  Bernard's  mind^and  gave  a 
new  channel  to  his  wandering  thoughts.  He  cared  no 
longer  to  trace  the  cause  of  his  previous  inquietude : 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  this  letter  was  iu  remedy. 
The  loveliness  of  the  fields,  which  had  seemed  to  his 
eye  shadowed  over  for  a  short  time  past  began  to  re- 
sume their  beauty.  The  fascinations  ot  sport  speedily 
revived.  There  was  liffht  within  the  breast  of  tne  joy- 
ous youth,  and  that  light  could  transform  the  glimmer- 
ing of  darkness  into  the  brilliancy  of  noonday. 

Nothing  but  delightful  anticipations  now  occupied 
his  mind.  At  noon,  at  eve,  in  solitude,  in  society, 
awake  or  asleep,  his  vagrant  thoughts  found  no  limits 
until  they  rested  upon  her  whom  m  considered  as  al- 
ready bound  to  him  by  the  sacred  endearmenu  of  mu- 
tual affection.  Every  reflection  resolved  itself  into 
some  surmise  inseparable  firom  the  name  of  Delia 
Orandon.  Her  presence  filled  hb  inmost  souL  In 
short,  he  was  fairiy  initiated  into  the  sublime  niystl- 
clsm  of  the  sacred  passion,  and  every  wiah  of  his 
heart  and  every  picture  of  his  inuigination  dustered 
around  the  ideal  image  of  his  "  lad^  htt."  Ye  who 
have  known  the  holy  calm,  the  tender  sympathy,  the 
subduing  power  of  virtuous  love,  unmlngled  with  the 
bitterness  which  too  often  intrudes  Its  base  alloy  Into 
the  limpid  stream,  can  best  judge  of  his  feelings.  My 
poor  pen  hesitates  to  depict  them.  He  could  now  for- 
give rds  bitterest  enemy ;  he  could  pcuticipate  in  every 
one's  sorrows ;  he  could  wish  unbounded  enjoyment 
to  all  mankind.  He  could  dwell  with  exultation  on 
the  virtues  of  the  good,  and  could  extenuate  the  devi- 
ous wandeiings  of  the  wayward.  All  his  passions  and 
sentiments  were  attuned  to  harmony  and  love.  O, 
what  a  blissful  community  must  that  be  where  love  is 
the  ruling  passion  1  Could  all  mankind  become  pene- 
trated with  its  sacred  influence,  surely  earth  would  be 
the  vestibule  of  heaven. 

The  passion  which  this  well-matched  pair  enter- 
tained, was  not  the  wild,  tumultuous  transport  of  over- 
heated imaginadon.  but  the  firm  and  constant  aflbc- 
tion  arising  from  lively  esteem,  based  upon  mutual 
conviction  of  intrinsic  worth.  It  was  not  the  transito- 
ry qualifications  of  wealth  or  beauty  that  united  their 
hearts.  No:  purer  elements  than  tnese  entered  Into 
the  constitution  of  their  love.  Admiration  of  the  en- 
during qualities  of  the  mind  cemented  thdr  anient 
attachment— those  unfoding  accomplishments  of  the 
soul,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  time  or  the  caprice 
of  fortune.  How  oitteriy  does  every  day^s  expetlence 
prove  the  inconstancy  ot  riches  1  How  easily  may  the 
ravages  of  disease  desecrate  the  temple  of  beauty !  If^ 
then,  an  alliance  founded  on  these  fleeting  possesstona 
be  fretted  by  vain  assurances  Into  something  like  con* 
jugal  affection,  the  alliance  will  stand,  but  now  shall 
the  bond  of  affection  survive  the  ruthless  handling  of 
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■dveraity  t     TluU^  imUed^  i§  true  lote,  vtiiek  dureganU 
wkaUver  may  em\fliet  with  Ua  emeniialfnUtion. 

Barnard  gare  some  obttqne  insinuations  concerning 
tile  puiport  of  his  letter  to  John^  the  landlord,  his 
fiiend  and  confidant  in  Delia's  absence.  Pleading  the 
urgent  necessity  of  beinff  in  town  at  some  specified 
time,  he  announced  tiis  intention  of  leaving  Walton. 
The  evening  preceding  his  departure,  he  took  a  solitary 
walk  on  the  sea-shere.  The  mild  rays  of  the  moon 
leaf  a  silverv  brightness  to  the  vast  liquid  plain  before 
him.  The  billow  breaking  on  the  shore  added  to  the 
calm  sublimity  of  the  scene  the  bold  cadence  of  natural 
melody.  Our  Mend  felt  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
everything  calculated  to  sublimate  his  meditations  and 
to  inspire  him  with  the  warmest  devotion.  He  re- 
membered the  many  ddlghUFul  conversations  he  had 
held  with  his  fair  patient  on  the  same  beach,  when 
there  was  none  to  listen  but  Ood  and  the  rolling  sea 
before  them.  He  reflected  that  this  was  the  last  view 
he  should  take  of  the  ocean  for  this  year,  and  that  he 
might  never  look  upon  it  again.  He  recalled  to  his 
mind  all  that  had  occurred  within  the  short  space  of  a 
single  month,  and  how  seriously  the  events  of  that 
Uttio  point  or  time  mifht  affect  the  happiness  of  his 
fiiture  life.  His  heart  lingered  around  every  tree  and 
shrub;  tlie  very  ground  seemed  endeared  to  him. 
Everything  appeared  to  have  contributed  to  his  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  have  been  the  silent  spectators  of  his 
liappy  achievments  and  timely  prosperity.  With  re- 
gard to  leaving,  he  was  equally  balanced  in  his  incli- 
■atioDa.  He  saw  much  to  entice  him  to  depart  and 
much  to  remain.  Now,  in  this  critical  juncture,  ac- 
oording  to  Montaigne  and  the  Necessitarians,  poor 
Bernard  would  have  continued  at  Walton  until  some 
preponderance  should  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
of  deatre.  Notwithstanding  the  hjrpothesis  of  these 
erudite  philosophers,  he  made  no  delay,  but  left  at  the 
time  appointecl. 

If  we  sufi^  just  one  year  to  slip  around,  we  shall 
find  Bernard  again  domesticated  beneath  the  very  roof 
wliere  he  had  previously  acted  the  part  of  a  friend, 
phyaldan  and  admirer.  But  during  the  interval  he 
had  assumed  new  reladons  and  new  responsibilides. 
He  saw  in  her  whom  he  once  called  his  ^^patierU,"  a 
fiMid  and  &ithful  wife;  in  the  babe  which  she  held 
in  her  arms  he  recognised  a  sweet  pledge  of  reciprocal 
aftction—an  object  upon  which  their  feelings  were 
mutually  concentrated.  Though  not  quite  so  gay  this 
seasoQ  as  heretofore,  he  was  not  the  less  cheerful. 
One  erening,  as  the  whole  family,  with  the  honest 
laadloid,  were  seated  on  the  front  porch,  the  conversa- 
tion varied  from  one  topic  to  another,  until  it  touched 
upon  the  strange  fatuity  that  had  put  our  young  friend 
ia  possession  of  his  wife. 

**How  my  poor  heart  beat,"  said  Mra.  Grendon, 
''when  I  heard  tiie  noise  of  his  wagon.  I  can  almost 
recall  the  very  sensation." 

**  Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  "  you  acted  with  more 
fortitude  than  I  did." 

**NeYer  mind,"  continued  Delia,  "it  is  all  over 
now ;  let  us  not  reflect  upon  our  misfortune,  but  re- 
joioe  at  its  result." 

*<  But  I  rather  guess,"  added  the  landlord,  '*it's  true 
what  they  say,  that  matches  are  made  in  heaven." 
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in  the  days  of  the  pious  Schah  Omad,  during 
reixn.  It  was  remarked,  miracles  never  were 
wsntiiiff,  that,  among  other  wonders,  the  return  to 
csidi  of  All,  the  great  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  was 
anaounced  as,  at  length,  poaltively  and  iniallibly  to 
take  pteee.  Centuries  nad  rolled  away,  since  the  death 
at  ttus  great  roan,  and  still  his  promised  return  was 
looked  for,  by  the  faithful  in  vain.  So  fondly  was  this 
tation  cherished  that,  through  each  succeeding 
_^__^  a  milk-white  steed  was  kept  ready  saddled,  in 
the  royal  stables,  for  his  use,  and  a  train  of  attendants, 
riddy  dressed,  as  for  a  monarch,  to  wait  upon  him. 
Sifl,  however,  the  son-hi-law  of  the  prophet  came  not ; 


and  there  arose,  fh>m  time  to  time,  profane  and  evil 
minded  persons,  who  even  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  come  at  all. 

In  the  reign  of  Omad,  however,  such  doubters  had 
all  disappeared.  The  Schah  himself  beinf  a  believer 
to  no  common  extent  It  was  deemed  but  loyal,  in  all 
good  subjects,  to  believe,  as  much  as  possible,  up  to 
the  royal  standard. 

Oreat,  accordingly,  were  the  preparations,  through- 
out Ispahan,  for  the  reception  of  so  transcendent  a 
guest  At  the  Schah's  palace,  aV  that  had  been  ever 
before  seen  of  pomp  and  pageantry  for  his  holy  purpose, 
was  now  outshone  and  outdazzled.  The  milk-white 
steed,  according  to  custom,  stood  ready  saddled  in  the 
royal  stable,  but  with  a  richness  of  housings  and  trap- 
pings hitherto  unparalleled.  A  band  of  frdconers,  too, 
(the  son-in-law  having  been  known,  when  living,  to 
admire  that  sport,)  stood  ready  in  attendance,  mght 
and  day,  with  each  a  frdcon,  of  the  true  Daurian  breed 
on  his  hand,  and  the  small  drum,  wherewith  to  lure 
the  birds,  at  his  girdle.  Eveiy  nicht,  too,  the  count- 
less turrets  and  minarets  of  the  city  were  lighted  up, 
as  for  a  festival;  while  watchmen,  on  all  the  hills 
around,  were  kept  looking  out  incessantiy,  as  well  to 
heaven  as  to  earth,  for  the  great  hero's  coming. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  such  devices  of  homage  and 
welcome,  magnificent  as  they  were,  that  the  Schah's 
zeal  displayed  itself.  By  a  refinement  of  piety,  of 
which  there  had  been  one  other  example  in  history,  he 
set  apart  for  the  expected  visitor  his  only  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Maami,  devotingher  to  be  the  biide,  if  not  of 
All,  of  no  other  beinc.  Destined  thus  to  so  high  a 
station,  already  was  the  young  and  innocent  eirl  made 
to  share  in  all  the  honors  of  her  anticipated  bridegroom ; 
nor  was  any  thing  spared  that  art  or  fancy  could  de- 
vise, to  invest  her  witn  the  splendor  worthy  of  the  des- 
tiny that  awaited  her.  Every  morning  as  it  rose,  was 
hsued  with  welcome,  as  ushering  in  the  princess's 
bridal  day;  and  the  arrival  of  new  presents,  new 
dresses,  marked  every  succeeding  hour.  As,  In  the 
songs  of  the  Bard  of  Schiraz,  the  same  beautiful 
thought  returns  again  and  again,  in  new  varieties  of 
phrase,  even  so  does  a  young  Persian  maid,  on  her 
bridal  day,  pass  every  hour,  through  some  fresh  change 
of  loveliness,  "  another  ana  the  same." 

And  thus  was  it  that  the  days  of  the  young  Maaml 
rolled  away ;  while  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  were  made 
tributary  to  her  beauty ;  the  pearl,  bom  of  the  Nisau 
dew,  hanging  its  brightness  round  her  neck,  and  the 
rich  pheasant  of  the  idlr  £UMt  lending  his  wing  to  fan 
her  brow. 

Among  the  ladies  of  Ispahan,  the  fote  of  the  young 
bride  formed,  as  easily  may  be  supposed,  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation ;  nor  knew  they  in  which  to  envy  her 
most,  her  intended  husband,  or  her  wardrobes. 

But,  alas  I  amid  all  these  luxuries,  could  the  heart 
of  the  young  bride  have  been  seen  into,  there  would 
have  b^n  found  far  more  to  pity  than  to  envy  in  her 
lot ;  for  already  was  that  heart  occupied  by  a  real, 
earthly  love,  as  innocent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
passionate  as  ever  entered  into  the  soul  of  woman. 
The  very  singularity  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
her  attachment  had  been  formed,  were  sufficient  to  fix 
it  deeply  and  for  ever,  in  her  thoughts.  So  early,  in- 
deed, is  the  ace  at  which  separation  takes  place  be- 
tween the  children  of  different  sexes  belonging  to  a 
harem,  that  her  having  found  any  one  to  love,  since 
her  heart  could  love,  was,  among  the  features  of  her 
strange  destiny,  not  the  least  strange. 

However,  so  it  was ;  a  young  prince,  the  son  of  the 
Schah's  brother,  whose  gentle  and  almost  feminine 
timidity  of  nature  had  led  to  his  being  detained  witMn 
the  apartments  of  the  harem  to  a  much  later  period  of 
boyhood  than  was  usual,  was  the  beloved  object  to 
which  her  heart's  3rounff  sighs  were  given,  and  which 
now  after  a  separation  of  about  two  or  three  years,  still 
dwelt  in  her  memory  with  a  freshness  and  brightness 
which  those  thoughts,  treasured  up  by  innocence, 
alone  can  retain.  'Though  she  had  little  hope  of  meet- 
ing Kaled  again  in  this  world,  and  her  creed  forbade 
the  presumptuous  notfon  that  she  would  be  with  him 
in  the  next,  yet  to  her  simple  heart,  that  dream  of  the 
past  seemed  sufficient  to  throw  a  light  over  the  fUturs; 
nor  did  she  know,  indeed,  or  wish  f jr,  any  gretter 
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pleasure,  present  or  to  come,  than  to  dt  alone  in  her 
kiosk,  beside  the  fountain,  and  think  of  Caled. 

While  such  was  the  mood  In  which  poor  Maami 
awaited  her  doom,  by  the  Schah  himself  the  event  was 
looked  forward  to  mth  far  other  eyes.  To  be  father- 
in-law  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet  was  the  very 
species  of  relationship,  which,  taken  both  temporally 
and  spiritually,  was  the  most  calculated  to  enchant 
him;  and  It  was  remarked  that,  ever  since  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  this  semi-celestial  connexion, 
his  beard  was  deeply  tinged  with  henna,  in  imitation  of 
the  prophet.  Observing  with  surprise  and  regret  the 
entire  apathy  of  his  daughter  on  the  subject  he  took 
pains,  b^  picturing  to  her  ail  the  ffioiies  of  Ali,  his  he- 
roism, his  beauty,  to  elevate  her  noind  to  a  pitch  worthy 
of  such  a  lofty  destiny :  reading  over  to  her  for  this 
purpose,  all  the  learned  observations  which  the  com- 
mentators on  the  76th  chapter  of  the  Koran  have  writ- 
ten, and  which  over  the  lids  of  the  weary  maiden,  fell 
like  poppy  dews. 

Had  the  young  bride's  heart  been  leas  deeply  pre- 
occupied, such  an  account  of  her  intended  husband, 
would,  at  least,  have  piqued  curiosity ;  but  as  it  was, 
ahe  listened  abstractedly,  with  a  sigh,  and  calling  to  a 
faithful  female  attendant,  who  had  from  her  childnood, 
waited  upon  her,  desired  that  she  would  sing  to  her 
that  sweet  love-song  which  her  cousin  Caled  uaed 
playfully  to  address  to  her  in  their  happy  days. 

Haste  Maami,  the  spring  te  nigh, 

Already,  in  th'  unopened  flowen^ 
That  Bleep  around  us,  fkney's  eye 

Can  MA  the  Uush  of  future  bowan; 
And  Joy  it  brings  to  thee  and  m^ 
If  y  own  beloved  Maami ! 

The  streamlet,  fh»zen  on  its  way. 
To  feed  the  marble  founts  of  kingi^ 

Now  looeenM  by  the  vernal  ray, 
Upon  its  path  exulting  spring 

As  doth  thl«  booadlng  heart  to  thee, 

My  over  bieaful  Maami ! 

0uch  briffat  hoon  were  not  made  to  stay. 

Enough  if  they  a  while  remain; 
like  Irea's  bowers,  that  fade  away, 

Ftcm  time  to  time,  and  come  again : 
And  life  shall  all  one  Irem  be 
For  us,  my  gentle  MaamL 

O  haste,  for  tUs  impattent  heart 

la  like  the  roee  in  Yemen's  vale, 
That  rends  its  inmost  leaves  apart 

With  passion  for  the  nightingale ; 
So  languishes  this  soul  for  thee, 
My  bright  and  blushing  Maaaai ; 

In  the  mean  while,  time  went  on:  the  milk-white 
steed  and  the  falconers  were  relieved,  day  and  night ; 
the  watchmen  upon  the  hills  kept  constantly  on  the 
•lert  J  every  evening  new  devices  of  illuminauon  were 
invented ;  and  seven  times  a  day  was  the  toilet  of  the 
young  bride  performed  by  tire  women,  of  inventive 
fancy,  who,  like  those  of  the  Princess  Mherbanou, 
"washed  their  hands  seven  times  in  rose-water,"  pre- 
paratory to  each  toilet.  Day  after  day  was  this  routine 
of  magnificence  carried  on }  the  treasury  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Abbas  groaned  under  the  expense,  and  still 
the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet  gave  no  signs  of  coming. 

In  short,  the  chances  seemed  all  in  favor  of  poor 
Maami' s  escape,  from  both  the  honor  and  horror  of  this 
preternatural  marriage,  when,  one  morning,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  doubters,  and  the  utter  astonishment 
even  of  those  who  had  pretended  most  confidently  to 
expect  such  an  event,  it  was  announced  at  day  break, 
from  all  the  minarets  of  Ispahan,  with  beating  of  gongs 
and  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  that  the  Oreat  Ali  had,  on 
the  preceding  mght  appeared  to  the  faithful,  and  was, 
at  that  moment,  saying  his  prayers  In  the  great  Por* 

Shvry  Chapel,  adjoining  to  the  tombs  of  the  royal 
Icnahs.  The  first  impulse  of  the  public  mind  was, 
naturally,  a  little  feeling  of  disappointment,  at  the  quiet 
and  unostentatious  manner  in  which  this  great  arrival 
had  been  performed;  a  descent  from  the  clouds,  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  having  been  the  very  least  that  was  ex- 
pected. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  which,  on  that  memorable 
morning,  was,  by  the  Schah's  .orders,  communicated 


to  his  affectionate  subjects,  respecting  an  event  so  In- 
teresting to  the  whole  Mussdman  world.  Nothing 
further  of  moment  transpired  in  tlie  course  of  the  day 
— ^no  other  eyes,  but  those  mentioned,  having  caught  a 
elimpse  of  the  son-in-law ;  and  as  it  waa  suppoaed, 
nrom  this  seclusion,  to  be  the  illustrious  visitant's 
wish  to  devote  the  font  day  of  tiis  arrival  to  praver  and 
meditation,  guards  were  placed,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
all  day,  round  the  chapel  and  the  tombs,  to  keep  ofif  ail 
intrudera  who  might,  from  curiosity  or  seal,  encroach 
upon  his  privacy. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  and  wonder, 
who  shall  describe  the  feelings  of  poor  Jfaamil  So 
long  had  she  been  kept  in  dreadful  expectation  of  such 
an  event,  that  apprehension  had,  at  last,  begun  to  wear 
out ;  ana.  In  the  struggle  between  her  natural  cherful- 
ness  and  the  bodings  that  sometimes  crossed  her,  a 
mood  of  mind  was  produced,  half  surmy,  half  shadowy, 
in  which— like  the  eyes  of  those  who  wander  throu^ 
forest-paths  at  noon — ^her  reason  had  become  bewilder- 
ed. It  even  seemed  to  her,  at  moments,  that  she  waa 
but  the  princess  of  some  £idry  tale,  herself  and  all 
around  her  mere  creations  of  fancy,  and  that  all,  there- 
fore, would,  according  to  custom,  end  happy  at  last. 
But  from  this  delusion  she  was  now  awakened — awa- 
kened to  the  too  dreadful  certainty,  that  the  cataatropha 
of  her  strange  fate  had  at  length  arrived,  and  that  she 
was  to  be,  tUBi  very  nicht,  married  to  a  man  dead  since 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  32 ! 

In  her  despair,  but  though  too  well  known  how  ob- 
stinate was  her  revered  parent,  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
she  flung  herself  at  his  fiset :  entreating  that  he  wouid 
yet  save  her  from  tliis  dreaded  doom,  and  aubsritote 
any  other  young  lady  of  Ispahan  in  her  place.  There 
were  numbers,  she  knew,  among  the  nobleat  bora  of 
the  court,  who  envied  her  good  fortune;  and,  as  it  waa 
evident,  nrom  the  language  of  the  great  oommander'e 
message,  that  he  knew  not—perhaps  caied  not— who 
was  to  be  his  bride,  let  lots,  she  said,  be  cast  among  all 
who  were  ambitious  of  such  an  honor,  and  with  deUgfat 
would  she  herself  surrender  to  the  happy  winner  not 
ordy  her  sublime  husband,  but  even  her  best  Badaks- 
han  rubles,  her  most  precious  silks  of  Qhilan,  and  her 
relays  of  forty-nine  tire-women  (seven  for  every  day  in 
the  week)  into  the  bargain.  The  pious  Schah  waa,  as 
ndght  be  expected,  inexorable ;  such  a  son-in-law  bdhig 
a  prize  not  so  easily  to  be  relinquished;  and  the  <mly 
Indulgence  her  tears  and  entreaties  could  wring  from 
him  was,  that  she  should  not,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  bridegroom's  conmiandSjSO  alone  to  meet 
him,  but  that  her  faithful  attendant,  Ualuta,  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  her. 

From  the  imostentatious  maimer  in  which  the  great 
commander  had  himself  made  his  appearance,  and  the 
solemn  character  of  the  place  where  ne  had  appointed 
to  meet  his  bride,  it  was  concluded  tluu  all  ceremonies 
partaking  of  auyght  but  the  same  simple  solemnity 
should  be  avoidedT  Accordingly,  prec^ied  by  the  grand 
MouUah,  and  about  half  a  dozen  doctors  of  tne  law,  the 
youn£  princess,  in  a  rich  mohafi^  or  litter,  followed 
closely  by  her  faithful  attendant  in  another,  was  con- 
ducted, slowly  and  silently,  to  the  entrance  of  that 
place  of  melancholy  grandeur,  where,  in  their  tombe  of 
white  marble,  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  repoae. 

Here,  descending  from  her  mohafb,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty the  almost  fainting  princess  could  be  supported 
while  the  grand  Moullah,  after  pronouncing  over  her  a 
short  prayer,  in  which  he  hailed  her  <<  Bride  of  Ali," 
opened  the  small  silver  portal  that  led  into  the  garden 
of  the  tombs,  and  then  closed  it  again  upon  her  and 
her  attendant— as  they  shuddering  thought— for  ever. 
Under  any  other  drcumstanoes,  the  cum  silence  of 
this  cemetery,  unbroken  but  by  the  rustling  sound  of 
the  doves  In  the  cypress-treee.  would  havebeen  to  the 
royal  maiden  a  relief;  after  the  life  of  ceremony  ahe 
had  been  leading.  But  now,  her  heart  eunk  within 
her  aa  she  entered  it.  and  unable  to  advance  another 
step  from  the  threshold,  she  stood,  with  her  tiytB  fixed 
on  the  ground,  not  daring  to  look  farther. 

At  length,  the  continued  stillnes^  and  a  few  cheer- 
ing words  from  her  companioii.  having  somewhat 
calmed  her  fears,  and  made  her  feel  that  she  waa  not 
entirely  deserted,  she  raised  her  eyee  to  the  scene  be- 
fore hei^  and  nothing  could  look  more  ■timringly  tian- 
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ouU.  The  moon  was  just  rlsinff,  and  her  light,  ming- 
Ung  with  that  of  the  lampe  which  hung  dimly  from  the 
nffing  that  auirounded  the  tombs,  produced  between 
(hem,  that  sort  of  pale  and  twilight  glimmer,  in  which 
the  dead,  in  their  middle  state,  may  be  supposed  to 
sleep.  Though  still  trembling  all  over,  already  was  the 
yoimg  maiden  beginning  tone  soothed  into  a  feeling 
of  security  by  the  wooing  stillness  around ;  when,  sud- 
denly, her  eyes  ^w  fixed  with  horror,  and  she  recoiled, 
shuddering,  against  the  portal.  On  looking  toward 
one  of  the  larger  tombs,  she  had  seen  sometmng  in  its 
shadow  moTe  like  life :  and,  as  she  gazed,  an  armed 
figure  became  slowly  visible.  For  a  second  or  two,  it 
stood  darkly  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  was  fast  ap- 
proaching her.  In  an  agony  of  fear,  she  seized  oon- 
vnlsively  the  arm  of  her  attendant,  and  uttering  a  faint, 
smothered  shriek,  sunk  senseless  on  the  pavement. 

At  a  respectful  hour  in  the  morning,  the  grand 
Moullahj  and  his  reverend  brethren,  were  duly  in  wait- 
ing at  the  silver  portal  of  the  garden  of  the  tombs. 
They  found  all  closed  and  tranquil  as  it  had  been  left 
the  night  before — neither  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful nor  his  bride  had  given  any  signs  of  stining.  Hour 
after  hour  did  these  holy  personages  wait  at  that  portal, 
holding  the  cushion  with  the  sacred  camel-skin  rever- 
ently uplifted ;  but  neither  the  commander  of  the  foith- 
fnl  nor  his  bride  yet  made  their  appearance.  All  this 
time,  too,  couriers  mounted  on  fleet  Arsb  barbs,  were, 
every  ten  minutes,  flying  off  to  the  Schah's  palace  for 
oidm. 

In  this  perplexing  state  of  suspense  was  the  day 
passing  away,  all  the  afiairs  of  church  and  state  kept 
eompletelv  at  a  stand-stiU — the  milk-white  steed  paw- 
ing the  air,  the  folooners  ready  with  their  drums,  and 
all  Ispahan  on  tiptoe,  to  see  the  illustrious  stranger. 
At  length,  toward  evening,  a  council  was  held  by  the 
Schah,  at  which  all  the  most  learned  of  his  counsellors 
h&ving  delivered  their  opinions,  it  was  decided  unani- 
mously by  the  Schah  himself  that,  without  any  offence 
to  |4ety,  the  grand  Moullah  might  be  deputed  to  wait 
on  the  secluded  hero,  and  invite  him  to  "  shed  the  liffht 
of  his  heronstuft  over  the  longing  eyes  of  his  faithfiu." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  few  minutes  after 
sunset,  just  as  the  voices  from  the  minarets  were,  one 
by  one,  dyins  away,  this  great  functionary  of  the 
church  proceMed  on  tus  important  mission— not  a  little 

C&ed  that  his  success  in  predictions  and  a  new  read- 
should  have  been  rewarded  by  an  appointment  so 
responsible  and  dignified.  With  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  doctors  of  the*  law  in  his  train,  he  repaired,  in 
due  pomp,  to  the  garden  of  the  tombs,  and  under  the 
awful  expectation  of  being  dazzled,  on  their  entrance, 
by  the  much-sung  eyes  of  the  "  oistribntor  of  lights 
and  g.-aces,"  opened  we  grand  portal.  To  their  aston- 
ishment, they  found  all  within  silent  and  solitary — the 
tombs,  the  oratories,  the  beds  of  sweet-smelling  herds 
— all  mute  and  motionless,  as  if  life  was  there  un- 
known. In  vain  did  they  pause  to  listen,  well-know- 
ing ttauat  the  smallest  whisper  of  that  voice  which  had 
already  startled  the  nerves  of  some  of  their  firatemity, 
would  be  audible.  But  not  a  sound  was  stining :  even 
the  doves  in  thdr  high  nests  seemed  breathless,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  din  of  the  distant  city  al- 
mdy  monnuring  at  the  delay  of  the  expected  guest. 


ring  at  the  delay  of  the  expe< 
i^onderful  I''^  muttered  the  Grand  Moullah  to  him- 
self^ as  he  walked  anxiously  among  the  cypress-trees, 
expecting,  every  moment,  to  meet  some  vestage  of  the 
€keat  Unseen— some  sign,  like  that  of  the  Shinine 
Hand,  put  forth  from  the  daric  leaves.  But  no  such 
aion  was  given ;  and  the  only  trace  they  could  find  of 
fifein  tliat  region,  was  a  slight  impression  on  one  of 
the  beds  of  sweet  basil,  among  the  tombs,  as  if  some 
ttsfat  Peri  form  had  been  seated  among  its  leaves; 
iHille,  on  the  navel  walk  near,  lay  a  dried  leaf  of  jas- 
mine, on  which  some  feint  lines  of  drawing  still  were 
▼iafble,  and  a  paper  scrawled  over  with  a  few  indiffinent 
Tersest  beglniiing 

'*  Basle,  IfaamS,  the  Sprlnc  is  nigh.** 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  nothing  further  has 
ever  been  known,  respecting  either  the  son-in-law,  his 
Ihir  bride,  or  the  feithful  Haluta.  The  Schah,  though 
deprived  of  his  daughter,  and  disappointed  of  the  plea- 
id  showing  of,  as  fether-in-law,  was  somewhat 


comforted  by  a  decision  of  a  grand  council  of  Moullahs 
which  pronounced  that  the  miracle  of  All's  coming  had 
been  accomplished  In  his  reign ;  and  that  as  on  the 
Hero's  firat  disappearance  from  earth,  he  had  been  ac- 
companied by  his  fevorite  camel,  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  taken  up  with  him  the  Schah's  daughter  and  her 
faithful  waiting-woman. 

Among  the  doubters,  indeed,  there  was  a  story  cur- 
rent, which  professed  to  be  the  true  history  of  the 
transaction,  and  according  to  which,  the  pretended  All 
Mras  no  other  than  the  princess's  cousin,  younff  Kaled, 
who  having  lately,  as  it  was  known,  returned  from  the 
wars  on  the  Caspian,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  All's  coming,  to  possess  himself  of  a  treas- 
ure which  both  Heaven  and  nature  seemed  to  have 
destined  for  him. 
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Not  a  divoree  sttrrtng— but  a  great  many  in  aaibryo  In  the 
■hapa  ofnaniagw.— Mooas*!  Btsom. 

It  was  on  New  Tear's  Eve  in  1820,  that  twelve  young 
professional  men  sat  round  the  table  of  a  club  room, 
at  supper.  The  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  nothing 
was  left  on  the  mahogany  but  an  expressive  black  bot- 
tle, and  a  single  thin  spuituelle  looking  glass  to  each 
member.    They  had  drank  up  to  Oaliaeher's  best 

The  Old  South  struck  eleven,  and  the  last  hour  of 
the  year  was  hailed  with  an  uproarious  welcome. 

"  A  btmiper,  gentlemen,"  said  Harry  St.  John,  the 
'  sad  dog*  of  the  club,  *'  brim  your  beakers,  my  friends, 
and  let  every  man  be  under  the  table  when  the  ghost 
of  the  old  year  passes  over." 

"No,  no!"  timidly  remonstrated  Ernest  Oourlay,  a 
pale  graduate  just  from  the  University,  who  sat  mo- 
destly at  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  **  no,  no !  it  is  a  sad 
hour,  but  a  merry  one !  Cork  the  bottle  till  after  twelve  1 
We  have  lost  too  many  houra  of  the  year  to  throw 
away  the  last !  Let  us  be  rational  till  the  clock  strikes, 
at  least,  and  then  drink  if  you  will.  For  my  part,  I 
never  pass  these  irrevocable  periods  without  a  chill  at 
my  heart.  Come,  St.  John,  indulge  me  this  time! 
Push  back  the  bottle !"  The  dark  eyes  of  the  hand- 
some student  flashed  as  he  looked  around,  and  the  wild 
spirits  of  the  club  were  sobered  for  a  moment — only ! 

"  Good  advice,"  said  Fred  Esperel,  a  young  physi- 
cian, breaking  the  silence,  **  but,  like  my  own  pills,  to 
be  taken  at  ducretion.  Sink  moralizing,  I  say.  There 
are  times  and  places  enough  when  we  must  be  grave. 
I  for  one  will  never  mope  when  I  can  be  merry ;  what 
say,  O'Lavender?  Fill  your  glass,  and  trump  my  phi- 
losophy." 

"  Smother  me  I  but  you're  all  wrong,"  hiccupped  the 
the  dandy,  who  was  always  sentimental  in  ma  cups, 
"  Gouriay,  there,  (I  am  shocked  at  your  atrocious  cra- 
vat, by  the  way,  Ernest,)  Gk>uriay  is  nearer  to  it^but — 
but  he  smacks  of  his  vocation :  No  preaching— let  us 
be  (pass  the  bottle,  Tom !)  sober.  Send  for  a  dozen 
'white  top' — and  when  the  clock  strikes  tw-twelve 
(those  cur-cursed  olives  make  me  stutter)  seal  it  up — 
solemnly— for  the  last  surviving  m-m-membei^-so» 
lemnly,  I  say !" 

"What's  the  use!"  thundered  Tom  Corliss,  who, 
till  the  third  bottle,  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and  from 
sundry  such  symptoms  was  strongly  suspected  of  be- 
ing In  love,  "who  would  drink  it  7  not  I, 'faith!  What! 
sit  down  when  eleven  such  fellows  *  slept  without  their 
pillows,'  to  drink !  It's  an  odd  taste  of^yours,  my  dear 
macaroni !  It  would  be  much  better  to  travestie  that 
whim,  and  teal  a  bottle  qf  vinegar  for  the  lad  bachelor  f* 

The  proposition  was  received  with  a  shout  of  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  vinegar  was  ordered,  with 
pen,  ink  and  paper.  Gouriay  wrote  out  a  bond  by 
which  every  member  bound  himself  to  drink  it  in  case 
it  fell  to  his  lot,  on  the  night  the  last  man,  save  himself 
was  married ;  and  after  passing  round  the  table,  it  was 
laid  aside,  with  its  irregular  signatures,  till  twelve.  As 
the  clock  struck,  the  seal  was  set  upon  the  bottle,  and 
after  a  somewhat  thoufhtful  bumper,  the  host  was 
caHed,  and  the  deposit  Mathjts  document  was  formally 
charged  to  his  keeping. 

♦  ♦♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  OB  the  last  night  of  1830,  that  a  gentleman, 
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slightly  corpulent,  and  with  hen  and  there  a  gray  hair 
about  his  temples,  sat  down  alone  at  the  club  table  in 

street,  with  a  dusty  bottle  and  a  single  glass  before 

him.  The  rain  was  beating  violently  sj^nst  the  win- 
dows, and  in  a  pause  of  the  gust,  as  he  sat  with  his 
hands  thrust  deeply  into  his  pockets,  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  Old  South,  striking  eleven,  reached  his  ear.  He 
started,  and,  seizing  the  bottle,  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
Mrith  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  his  face,  ami  a 
shudder  of  dissust  quite  incomprehensible  to  tne  soli- 
tary servant  who  waited  his  pleasure. 

*^  Vou  may  leave  the  room,  William,"  said  he,  and 
as  the  door  closed,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  smoky, 
time-stained  manuscript,  and  a  number  of  letters,  and 
threw  them  impatiently  on  the  table.  After  sitting  a 
moment  and  tightening  his  coat  about  him  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  screws  up  his  resolution  with  some 
difficulty,  he  filled  his  glass  from  the  bottle,  and  drank 
it  with  a  sudden  and  hysterical  gulp. 

**  Pah !  it  cuts  like  a  sword.  And  so  here  I  am — the 
last  bfluihelori  I  little  thought  it  ten  yeara  ago,  this 
night  How  fresh  it  is  in  my  mind !  Ten  yeara  since 
I  put  the  seal  on  that  bottle  with  my  own  hand  1  It 
seems  impossible.  How  distinctly  I  remember  those 
dozen  rascally  Benedicts  who  are  laughing  at  me  to- 
night, seated  round  this  very  table,  and  roarine  at  my 
proposition  1  All  married — St.  John,  and  Fred  clsperel 
and  little  Oourlay,and  to-night,  last  of  all,  O'Lavender 
has  got  before  me  with  his  cursed  alacrity.  And  I  am 
— it's  useless  to  deny  it— the  old  bachelor.  I,  Tom 
Corliss — that  am  as  soft  in  my  nature  as  a  '  milk  diet !' 
I — that  could  fall  in  love,  any  time  in  my  life,  fix>m 
mere  propinquity  I  I — that  have  sworn  (and  broken) 
more  vows  than  mercury  !  I — that  never  saw  a  bright 
eye,  nor  touched  a  delicate  finger,  nor  heard  a  treble 
voice  without  making  love  presently  to  its  owner  I  I. 
Tom  Corliss— an  old  bachelor !  Was  it  for  this  I  flirted 

ed  with  youj 7  Was  it  for  this  I  played  shadow 

three  nights  successively  to  you, 7  Was  it  for 

this,  oh .  that  I  flattered  you  into  the  belief 

that  you  was  a  wit,  and  foundyou  in  puns  for  a  fort- 
night to  keep  up  the  illusion  7  Was  it  for  this  I  forawore 

laughter,  on  serious ,  and  smothered  your 

mother  with  moral  saws  7  Was  it  for  this,  I  say,  that  I 
have  danced  with  timo-out-of-mind  wall-flowers,  and 
puckered  my  wits  into  birth-day  rhymes,  and  played 
groomsman  monthly  and  semi-monthly  at  an  unknown 
expense  for  new  kerseymeres  and  bridal  serenades? 
Oh,  Tom  Corliss!  Tom  Corlbs!  thou  has  beaten  the 
bush  for  everybody,  but  hast  caught  no  bird  for 
thyselfl 

And  so — they  have  each  written  me  a  letter,  as  they 
promised.    Let  me  see : — 

**  Dear  Tom— How  is  the  hippocrene7  I  think  I  see 
you  with  the  bottle  before  youl  Who  would  have 
dreamed  that  you  would  drink  it  7  Pour  mai-numCf  I 
am  married  as  you  know,  and  my  children  sing  *'  we 
are  seven."  I  am  very  happy— very.  My  wife--(you 
knew  her) — ^is  a  woman  of  education,  and  knows  every- 
thing. I  can't  say  but  she  knows  too  much.  Her 
learmng  ebea  pester  me,  now  and  then — ^I  confess  that 
I  think  if  I  were  to  marry  again,  it  would  be  a  woman 
that  didn't  read  Greek.  Farewell  Tom.  Marry  and 
be  virtuous.  Yours,  HAaav, 

N.  B.  Never  marry  a  *  woman  of  talents.* " 
Ha!  ha!  "happy — r«ry  happy!"  Humbug,  my  dear 
Harry.    Your  wife  is  a  blue,  as  virulent  as  verdigris, 
and  you  are  the  most  unhappy  of  Benedicts.  So  much 
for  your  crowing.    We'll  see  another : — 

"Tom,  I  pity  thee.  Thou  poor,  flannel-wrapped,  for- 
saken, fidgetty  bachelor !  dnnk  thy  vinegar  and  grow 
amiable !  Here  am  I,  blessed  as  Abraham.  My  wUe 
is  the  most  innocent  (that's  her  fault  by  the  way) — the 
most  innocent  creature  that  lives.  She  loves  me  to  a 
foolish  degree.  She  has  no  opinion  but  mine — ^no  will 
of  her  own  (except  such  as  I  give  her,  you  underetand) 
— no  faults,  and  no  prominent  propensities.  I  am 
happy  as  I  can  expect  in  this  sad  worid.  Marry,  Tom, 
many.    '  The  world  must  bo  peopled.'  " 

Thine  ever,  Fred. 

N.  B.  Don't  marry  a  woman  that  is  remarkable  for 
her '  simplicity.' " 

I  envy  not  /Ass,  Fred  Eiperel  I  Thy  wife  is  a  fool, 
and  thy  children,  egregious  ninnies,  everyone!   Thou 
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would'st  give  the  whole  bunch  of  their  carroty  1 
for  thy  liMrty  again.    Once  more , — 

"Tom.  my  lad!  get  married!  *MatiinioBy,' 
know,  *is  like  Jeremiah's  figs— ^e  good  are 
good"— (the  rest  of  the  ouoUtion  is  iiu^it.)  Mr  i 
18  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  parish.  (I  wish 
wasn't,  by  the  way  I)  My  house  is  the  resort  of  all  the 
gay  fellows  about  town.  I'm  quite  the  thing  (mj  wi£» 
u,  that  is  to  say)  every  where.  I  am  excessively  Mmpy 
— excessively — assure  yourself  of  that.  I  grow  thin, 
they  say— but  that* s  age.  And  I've  lost  my  habit  of 
laughiiv— but  that's  proper,  as  I'm  warden.  On  ibm 
whole,  however,  I'm  tolerably  contented,  and  I  think  I 
shall  live  these  ten  years— if  my  wife  settles  down— as 
she  Mdll,  you  know.  God  bless  you,  Tom.  How  la 
the  vinegar  7  Well— marry  I  mind  that. 

Youra  always,  O. 

N.  B.  I  wouldn't  marry  a  beauty,  if  I  were  you, 
Tom." 

Poor  Gourlay !  Hb  wife's  a  belle,  and  he's  as  jeakMis 
as  Bluebeard— dying  absolutely  of  corrosion.  It's  eat- 
ing him  up  by  Inches.  Hang  the  lettera !  they  make 
me  melancnoly.  One  more,  and  I'll  throw  tbe  boding 
things  into  the  fire : — 


"  Mr  swiBT  Tom — I  hope  the  gods  have  pn 
thee  a  new  weasand.  The  vinegar  improves,  doubtless, 


by  age.  It  must  be  a  satisfacdbn,  too.  that  It  is  »«>«,«« 
of  your  own  bottling.  Here  I  am — the  happiest  dog 
that  is  coupled.  My  wife  (I  took  warning  from  Gour* 
lay)  is  not  run  after  by  a  pack  of  puppies.  She's  not 
handsome,  Heaven  knows — (I  wish  she  were  a  Ir^/lt 
prettier)  but  she's  as  good  as  Dorcas.  Ah !  how  we 
walk  and  talk,  eveninga.  (I  prefer  that  time,  as  I  can 
imagine  her  pretty,  wnen  1  don't  see  her,  you  know, 
Tom.)  And  how  we  sit  in  the  dim  light  of  the  boudoir, 
and  ffaze  at  each  other's  just  perceptible  figure,  and 
sigh!  Ah,  Tom!  marry  and  be  olessed— as  I  ami 
Youra  truly,  Phil. 

P.  S.  Marry  a  woman  that  Is  at  least  pretty,  Tom.'* 
The  gods  forbid  that  I  should  marry  one  like  yours. 
Phil !  She  is  enough  to  make  one's  face  ache !  And 
so  you  are  all  discontented— one's  wife  is  too  smart,  an- 
other's too  simple,  another's  too  pretty,  and  another's 
too  plain !  And  what  might  not  mine  have  been,  had 
I,  too,  been  irreparably  a  husband  1 

Well  I  am  an  "old  bachelor."  I  didn't  think  it 
though,  till  now.  How  hard  It  is  to  believe  one's  self 
past  any  thinff  In  this  worid !  And  is  it  nw  lot,  with  all 
my  peculiar  fitness  for  matrimony, — with  all  my  dreams 
of  woman,  my  romance,  my  skill  in  philandering— is 
it  my  lot  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  after  all !  Am  I  to  be 
shunned  by  sixteen  as  a  bore — to  be  p(4nted  at  by 
schoolboys  as  an  "old  bachelor"— (shocking  title!)  to 
be  invited  to  superaimuated  tea-drinkings — ^to  ba  quix- 
xed  with  solicitations  for  foundling  hospitals — to  be 
asked  of  my  rheumatism,  and  pestered  for  snufi^  and 
recommended  to  warn  chalra  I  The  ffods  pity  me ! 

But,  not  so  fast!  What  is  the  promglous  mfierenoe! 
What  if  I  were  married !  I  should  have  to  pay  for  a 
whole  house  Instead  of  a  part — to  feed  Heaven-knowa- 
how-many  mouths  Inst^d  of  one — to  give  np  my 
whole  bed  for«  half  or  quarter — to  dine  at  another's 
hour  and  not  my  own— to  adopt  another's  fikndsh^ 
and  submit  my  own  to  her  pleasure — to  give  up  my 
nap  after  diimer  for  a  romp  with  a  child — to  torn  my 
libary  Into  a  nursery,  and  my  quiet  fire  into  a  Babd — 
to  call  on  my  wife's  cronies,  and  dine  my  wife's  follow- 
ers, and  humor  my  wife's  palate,  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  cronies,  followers,  and  palate.  "  But  there's  do- 
mestic felicity,"  says  the  imp  at  my  elbow,  "and  Inter- 
change of  sentiment,  and  sweet  reliance,  and  the  re 
spectabllity  of  a  man  of  fomily,  and  duty  to  the  state, 
and  perpetuadon  of  name,  ana  comfort,  and  attention, 
and  love."  Prixes  in  a  lottenr— all  I  and  a  whole  llfo 
the  price  of  a  ticket  I 

And  why  not  live  single,  then  7  What  should  I  have 
ilun,  which  I  cannot  nave  now  7  Company  at  my 
table  7  I  can  have  it  when  I  like— and  what  is  better, 
twh  as  I  like.  Personal  attention  7  Half  a  wife's  pin- 
money  wlU  purchase  the  most  assiduous.  Love  7 
What  need  have  I  of  that7  or  how  long  does  it  last 
when  it  is  compulsory  7  Is  there  a  treasure  in  my  heart 
that  will  canker  If  it  is  not  spent  7  Have  I  afifectlona 
that  will  knaw  like  a  hunger  If  they  are  not  fod  7  Mual 
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I  lore  and  be  bdored?  I  think  not    But  this  U  the 
rub,  if  there  be  one. 
I'U  look  hito  it  the  first  dmy  I  feel  metaphysical. 


THE  LAMB  PIG. 


Mas.  M'CaiK,  Charles  Matthews's  old  Scotch  lady, 
was  simplicity  itseli;  and  her  heart  overflowed  with  the 
warmest  affections  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Josiah 
Plowerdew,  of  Manchester,  had  occasion  to  visit  Edin- 
lmiig:h,  that  free-stone  village  which  Scotsmen  call  a 
metropolis,  sitiiated  a  mile  or  two  from  Leith,  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  river  Forth.  He  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MCrie,  and  was 
received  by  them  with  all  the  frank  and  courteous 
kindness  of  their  disposition. 

One  Sunday,  after  having  attended  divine  service  in 
the  doctor's  church,  he  returned  with  his  hospitable 
friends  to  their  residence.  A  nice,  hot,  tasty,  but  fru- 
gal dinner,  was  quickly  placed  upon  the  table. 

••  Good  folk  hunger  after  the  word,"  observed  the  old 
lady,  putdng  a  haddock  of  fourteen  inches  long,  with 
an  ocean  of  oysters  and  butter,  on  Joslah's  plate ;  *<  and 
tak'  a  willy  wau^ht  of  that  Malaga—it's  g[U8ty  and 
priesome ;  our  cmd  man  was  dry  in  the  pulpit,  and  ye 
hac  as  guide  right  to  be  dry  out  of  it— hem  I  Excuse 
mc,  doctor— ^Lord,  sir,  ye  are  filing  your  hands." 

Mr.  Josiah  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
could  not,  even  when  an  aged  and  wrinkled  face  met 
Ma  gaze,  fail  to  remember,  that  once  the  same  cheek 
was  dyed  with  the  hue  of  the  rose,  and  the  eyes  cast  a 
lustre  which  would  have  maddened  an  anchorite.  He 
therefore,  out  of  devotion  to  what  was  past,  ate  and 
drank  as  directed  of  what  was  present  After  having 
in  this  fashion  labored  with  a  vigor  and  industry  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  Irish  laborer  deepening 
the  Thames,  or  a  student  of  Stinkomalee  ettline  at 
comprehending  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, he  was  constrained,  from  absolute  want  of  local 
capacity,  to  give  over—"  to  cease  labor,  to  dig  and  to 
delve,"  in  a  horrid  brute,  of  the  bird  species,  which 
must  have  been  cousin-german  to  the  penguins  of  the 
PalUand  Islands. 

"The  'tither  let,  Mr.  Josiah  Powderjew?"  said  the 
doctor.  "  The  'tiiher  leg,  doctor !  May  I  perish  if  one 
joint  of  the  whole  carcase  has  moved  the  flutter  of  a 
goafs  wing,"  answered  Josiah.  "Ye  are  ower  genty 
with  the  boist,  Mr.  Plowerdew,"  observed  the  old  lady. 
"Doctor,  mark  ye  that,  and  abuse  nae  man's  gude 
name.  Rive  it,  sir— rive  it."  "  It  is  teugh— it  is,  of  a 
Tcrity,"  said  the  doctor,  as  his  eye-tooth  snapped  in  a 
Btroffgle  with  a  tendon  which  would  have  held  his  ma- 
jesty^s  yacht  in  a  hurricane.  "  And  toothsome  forbye," 
observed  Mrs.  M'Crie;  "but  it's  wrang  to  sport  we'  a 
human  creature's  distresses.  Na,  na,  Mr.  Josiah,  ye 
needna  look  sae  wae  like.  Possession,  nae  doubt  is 
nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  the  rightful  owner  of  that 
yellow  stump  is  lang  syne  sathered  to  his  forbears.  Of 
a  troth,  it  would  be  an  awfu'  moment  gin  he  cam  to 
vindicate  his  ain." 

Mr.  Plowerdew  shuddered,  and  for  reason  than  can 
vary  well  be  understood,  agreed  most  heartily  with  his 
hostess.  "  But  as  I'm  in  the  land  of  the  living !"  con- 
tinued Mra.  M'Crie,  **^our  taupy  lass  has  a'thegether 
nefflected  the  syllabub.  There  It  stands,  in  the  pride 
of  Its  beauty,  in  the  aumry.  Surely  I've  been  carried 
mysell.  Doctor,  whenever  you  gae  by  the  hour  and 
fir^  rainntes,  I'm  clean  done  for  ony  mair  use  that 
diT— I  can  mind  naething."  "  Neither  can  I,  Mrs. 
MX?ife,"  observed  Mr.  Josiah,  innocently.  "It's  a 
Messing  for  you,  Mr.  Josiah,"  answered  the  old  lady ; 
"if  I  had  minded  a'  I've  heard,  I  would  by  this  time 
hare  been  demented."  "Right,  my  dear,"  rej^ied  the 
doctor,  "  the  female  is  the  weaker  vessel — a  cracked 
pitcher,  as  a  man  may  say,  and  in  no  way  fit  to  be  the 
repository  of  the  wonders  of  airt  and  science."  "  And 
yet,"  retorted  Mrs.  M'Crie,  somewhat  piqued  at  the 
observation,  "  there  are  some  airts,  of  the  whilk  ye  are 
as  ignorant  as  a  dead  dog— saving  the  compairishon." 
"And  in  what,  may  I  be  permitt^  to  aski"  answered 
the  doctor,  with  much  solemnity.  "In  whati  Ye 
sae,  Mr.  Lourfaew,"  he  added,  "  I  in  naewise  eschew 


the  inquiry."  "  Na,  then,  gudeman,"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady  exultingly,  "I  hae  you  now  on  the  hip— that 
is— God  save  us— excuse  the  expression,  Mr.  Josiah ; 
we  are  plain  folk."  "Madam,"  answered  Mr.  Flower- 
dew,  "make  no  apology.  The  recollections  are  de- 
lightful. I  have  many  warm  remembrances  of  the 
kind.  But  pray,  madam,  don't  let  us  lose  the  advantage 
of  knowing  in  what  matter  of  lore  you  transcend  the 
doctor.  Pray  be  so  condescending."  "Nay,  kind  sir," 
said  the  old  lady,  "it'a  a  joke  of  my  own ;  but,  as  it  is 
connected  with  that  very  syllabub  that  our  lass  has  set 
before  you,  I  shall  ask  the  doctor  again.  Ye  that  ken 
the  three  wonderful  things  in  the  warld,  yea,  the  four 
wonderful  things  and  strange,  how  mak  ye  the  sylla- 
bub?" "I  tak  the  lass."  "Whisht,  doctor;  gin  ye 
begin  that  gate,"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  "I  maun  be 
the  expounder  of  the  text  mysell.  So  ye  see,  Mr. 
Plowerdew" — 

But  before  the  secret  is  disclosed,  we  must  inform 
our  readere  that  there  is  a  certain  jug  or  pipkin  of 
earthenware  used  in  various  culinary  and  detergent 
purposes  in  Scotland,  called  a  "  pig,"  and  which,  from 
the  tenacious  kind  ot  earth  (laam  or  loam)  of  which  it 
is  composed,  eoes  by  the  distinctive  name  of  a  "  lame 
pig;"  a  utensil  of  which,  fifty  yeara  ago,  to  have  been 
ignorant,  would  have  been  a  confession  of  stultification 
as  great  as  if  you  thought  that  the  red  sea  was  rubi- 
cund. 

" So,  sir,"  continued  Mre.  M'Crie,  "when  I  want  to 
make  a  syllabub— It's  grand  for  a  cold,  or  a  kittling  in 
the  throat"—  -  * 

"Madam!— 

"  Yes,  it's  nae  doubt  of  healing  virtues,"  observed 
the  doctor-"  medicinal  in  all  matters,  thoracical,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression ;  and,  Mr.  Towerflew,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  divertive  and  jocund  in  the 
swallow.  Sir,  I  hold  in  utter  execration  your  sennaa 
and  globara;  the  latter  are,  of  a  certy,  an  abomination 
before  the  Lord.  I  ance  had  a  dose  thereof— gin  I  live 
to  the  age  of  Methusalem.  the  day  will  be  to  me  like 
yestreen :  they  took  a  ffood  forty  minutes  to  chow,  my 
inside  was  curmurring like  doos  in  a  docket.  It  was 
most  special  unsavory.  Mr.  Sourepew." 

"  So,"  continued  the  old  lady,  after  an  impadent 
pause;  "I  send  to  the  market  and  our  Bell  brings  me 
a  lame  pig." 

"  But  why  a  lame  pigl" 

"Why  a  lame  pig,  sir?— what  way  no?  Sir,  nae- 
thins  but  a  lame  pig  will  answer  the  puipose !" 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  good  lady." 

"  So  our  Bell  brings  me  a  lame  piff.  I  aye  tell  our 
lass  (she  has  been  wi'  us  these  thirteen  yeara,  oome 
Martimas;  she  is  the  O*  of  her  grandfather,  aa  the 
doctor  says,  when  he  is  facetious,)  to  pick  me  out  a 
clean  ane." 

"  Very  light,"  said  Mr.  Josiah.  "  But  I'm  afraid  you 
would  have  little  choice  in  that  respect." 

"  Ye  are  wrang,  Mr.  Cowersew,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  they  are  aye  weel  washed  outside  and  in." 

"Oh,  doctor,  no  joking;  this  is  a  serious  matter." 

"Na;  there's  no  joking,"  observed  the  old  lady. 
"  They  are  weel  scraped  wi'  a  heather  linge." 

"  A  what,  madam  r' 

"  A  nivefu'  o'  heather ;  wl'  the  whilk  you  get  even 
to  the  most  extreme  comer  of  the  concern." 

"  No  doubt  madam,  if  you  are  permitted." 

"  Permitted,  Mr.  Josiah !  and  an  I  buy  a  pig,  may  I 
no  do  what  I  chuse  wi'  it  ?  or  wr  onv  ither  face  of  clay 
for  which  I  gave  ready  cuinzie?  Ye  have,  sir,  great 
character  in  England  for  cleanliness,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Mrs.  Plowerdew  never  has  a  pig  in  her  aught  but 
she  washes  it  inside  and  out,  as  clean  as  the  driven 
snaw." 

V  "Nay  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Plowerdew,  "I  can  assure 
you  you  are  mistaken.    Before  the  pigs  reach  us** 

"  Weel,  weel ;  ither  folk  do  it,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing.  So,  when  Bell  comes  hame,  I  says,  hand  4be 
down  the  can  with  the  virgin  honey,  and  I  drap  twa 
dessert  spoonfuls  into  the  pig's  mouth"— 

"  Into  Its  mouth,  madam  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  sir;  where  would  you  have  It  put?— 
a  pig's  mouth  was  na  gien  to  it  for  naething— or  jally 
will  do  as  weel    Na,  I've  tried  your  large  bergtiaot 
•  O  rigaUhi  graadchUd. 
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preserved  pear;  but  whiles  the  pig's  neck  is  no  that 
wide  to  admit  a  pear  of  that  size,  and  it's  fasiiioas 
squeezing  it  in." 

"  No  doubt,  madam,  and  dangerous." 

"  Yea,  ^  the  neck  break ;  but  when  ye  mell  and 
meddle  wi'  pigs,  ye  maun  mind  ye  deal  wi'  slippery 
gear." 

*'  Very  true,  madam  1'* 

"  Weel,  then,  our  lass  carries  the  pig  to  the  cow, 
and  there  she  eently  milks  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm 
milk  in  upon  the  henny  or  jelly,  or  pear,  as  it  may  be." 

"  Into  the  pig,  madam  !'* 

"Ay,  into  the  mouth  o't  Surely  that's nae  kittle 
matter?" 

*'  Now,  madam,  as  I  am  an  ordinary  sinner,  that  is 
an  operation  that  would  puzzle  all  Lancashire.  Into 
its  mouth !" 

"Wcel,  I'm  astonished  at  you,  sir:  is  there  ony 
mystery  or  sorcery  in  Bell  hauding  a  pig  wi'  the  tae 
hand,  and  milking  a  cow  with  the  mher?" 

"I  really,  madam,  in  my  innocence  of  heart,  thought 
that  the  pifl;  might  have  run"— 

"Run  o'erl  Nae  doubt;  so  wud  it  gin  ye  filled  it 
o'er  fu.    So  hame  comes  the  pig" — 

•' Of  itself;  madam  1" 

"  Sir  1  Lord,  sir,  you  speak  as  if  the  pig  could  walk !" 

"I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  madam;  I  truly 
forgot  the  milk  and  jelly.  It  would  be  extraordinary  u 
it  could." 

*'  Very,  sir.    So  the  lass  brings  me  my  lame  pig." 

"  Ah,  that's  another  reason.  Well,  may  I  be  drawn 
to  a  thread  if  I  could  divine  why  you  preferred  a  lame 
pig!" 

"  Ye  needna  gang  to  Rome  to  learn  that ;  a  lame  pig 
is  aye  fendiest.  So  I  begin  to  steer  and  steer  the  milk 
and  jelly." 

"  Steer  and  steer,  madam  I" 

"  Ay — mix  a'  weel  up  thegether." 

*'  And  may  I  entreat  to  know  with  what  you  stir  itl" 

"  Wi'  a  woon  to  be  sure ;  ye  wadnm  hae  me  do  it  wi' 
my  fingers?" 

"  God  forbid,  madam  I  I  would  use.  if  heaven  ever 
employed  me  in  the  manner  you  mention,  a  spoon  with 
a  most  respectably  long  handle." 

"  It's  better  of  length,  certainly,  sir.  Naething  can 
escape  you,  then !  Weel,  the  next  thing  we  do  is  this, 
to  gently  put  the  pig  before  the  fire  to  dmmer." 

"To  simmer  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  there  it  stand  or  it  reeks  again.  But 
you  must  not  let  it  get  o'er  het :  it  would  bum  the 
milk." 

"  And  the  pig,  too,  madam." 

"Oh!  that's  naething.  We  dinna  fash  ourselves  wi' 
the  pig.    What  were  they  made  for?" 

"Why,  truly,  madam,  I  thought,  until  this  day,  that 
I  knew  something  of  their  history ;  but  I  find  I  have 
been  woefully  ignorant" 

"  We  canna  reach  perfsctlon  at  once,  as  our  gude- 
man  says  (wha,  by-the-bye,  is  and  has  been  this  half 
hour,  as  sound  as  a  top.)  And  so,  after  the  pig  has 
simmered  and  simmered,  ye  in  wi'  the  spoon  again." 

"  Again,  madam !" 

"  Ay,  sir ;  ye  wadna  hae  it  all  in  a  mess  at  the  bot- 
tom r' 

"  Far  from  it,  madam ;  as  far  as  possible." 

"  So  ye  maun  gie  another  stir  or  twa,  until  it  sings." 

"  Sings,  madam  7  And  does  the  pig  make  no  other 
noise  during  all  this  operation?" 

"  Scarce  any  other,  gin  it's  a  good  pig;  but  ail  de- 
pends on  that.  I've  seen  a  lame  pig,  that  afore  the 
heat  had  touched  its  sides  a  matter  of  five  minutes, 
would  have  gane  ofi*  in  a  crack." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,  in  the  least,  madam." 

"  You  would  wonder,  if  your  English  pigs  had  half 
the  vahie  of  the  Scotch." 

r'^Possibly,  madam." 
$P>f  a  verity,"  continued  Mrs.  BfCrie,  "  there  was  a 
g  played  me  ance  a  maist  mischancy  trick.  Ye  see, 
expected  a  pairty  of  our  presbytery  to  denner,  and  I 
had  sent  our  Bell  out  fot  the  maist  capacious  pig  she 
cotdd  grip ;  and  I  had  poured  in  the  quantum  «t^,  as 
the  mediciners  say,  of  net  milk  on  the  gooseberries  (I  I 
was  making  e^  posset,)  and  a'  went  wed ;  but  when  I 
thought  it  was  done  to  a  hair,  out  lap  a  het  aizle ;  our  I 


Bell  (the  hizzy !)  sprang  to  the  tae  side ;  the  pig  gaed 
the  tither— a'  was  ruined." 

"  And  the  poor  pig— what  became  of  it  ?" 

"Puir,  indeed!  It  wasna  worth  the  minding:  ita 
head  was  dung  in,  and  it  gat  a  sma'  fracture  on  the 
side ;  but  as  it  was  bonny  m  its  color,  and  genty  in  Its 
mak.  Bell  syned  it  out  in  clear  water,  then  rubbed  it  op 
wi'  a  duster,  and  clapped  it  on  the  shelf  in  the  kitchen, 
where  it  lies  to  this  blesaed  day,  in  peace  and  quiet,  as 
I  may  say.  In  my  opinion,  nr,  the  pig  liadna  been 
right  made." 

"  Not  right  made,  madam  ?" 

"Not  right  made,  sir.  You  look  surprised.  Think 
you  ony  body  can  make  a  pig?" 

"  Far  from  it,  madam." 

"  It  would  sarely  &sh  you  and  me,  Fm  jalouaing, 
Mr.  Josiah  Flowenlew." 

"  Admitted,  madam,  admitted.  But,  my  dear  Mrs. 
M'Crie,  I  have  just  one  other  tiling  to  ask.  You  have 
told  me — (here  Josiah  gave  a  shuoder) — how  the  milk 
and  honey  gets  in.  Now,  madam,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  how  you  get  the  syllabub  out?" 

" How  we  get  it  out?  Lord,  sir,  you  surprise  me ! 
Just  the  way  we  put  It  it.  How  would  you  get  it  outl 
Sure  there's  nae  maslc  in  that !" 

"Nay.  madam,  I  oon't  pretend  to  venture  upon  any 
speculations  on  the  point  There  are  many  reasons, 
no  doubt,  why  the  pig  would  easier  let  it  out  than  in  f 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  prefer  the  mouth.  But.  after 
it  is  out,  pray,  madam,  who  eats  the  syllabub? — or, 
pray,  madantao  you  also  eat  the  pig?" 

*^Ha,  ha  I  Weel,  that's  gude.  Lord,  sir,  the  pig's  ■• 
liard  as  a  stane !" 

"  (led,  madam,  you  are  right  \  I  had  forgot  the  fiy- 
ing.  But  as  to  the  milk  and  jelly,  or  the  bergamoc 
pear,  after  the  pig's,  for  whose  intestines  are  they  de- 
voted ?" 

"Sir?" 

"Pray,  madam,  who  devours  that?"  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  horrid  potion  before  him. 

"  You,  sir,  if  you  will  do  me  that  honor." 

"  Me,  madam !  Me !  Qood  night,  madam.  Pray 
don't  waken  the  doctor.  I  am  partlcuhuiy  ensagoo. 
Nay,  madam,  not  a  morsel — (I  would  as  soon  bolt  a 
barbecued  toad,  or  mouth  a  curried  hedge-hog) — I  do 
entreat  you  to  keep  it  for  the  next  presbytery.  If  they 
resemble  our  clergy  in  the  south,  they  are  more  fiunil- 
iar  with  pigs  than  I  am.  WeU,  well !"  B(r.  Flower- 
dew  was  heard  to  exclaim,  as  he,  in  a  manner,  tum- 
bled down,  in  his  haste,  firom  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stair,  "  I  have  often  heard  that  the  Scotch  were  dirty  t 
but,  by  all  the  stripes  in  a  yard  of  gingham,  tt&ey  were 
bom  Mu-barians !" 

^Ir.  Oourstew !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  awakening. 
"  Where  are  you  ?  Here's  my  wife  with  the  ayllabub. 
Where  areyou,  Mr.  Moorskew  ?" 

"I'mofil"  answered  Mr.  Josiah ;  and  It  Is  said  by 
his  friends,  that  during  a  long  life  of  some  seventy 
years,  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  ever  again  to 
visit  Edinburgh.  "  The  lame  pig,"  he  would  mutter 
to  himself,  "  The  jelly  and  hot  milk  I  Heaven  save 
me  from  such  a  calamity !" 


MERRY   TERRY. 
OR  AN  OLD  REEFER'S  YARN. 

BT  WILLIAM   LBOGBTT. 

"  Comb,  spin  us  a  yam.  Jack,  my  boy,"  said  a  curiy- 
headed,  rosy-cheekea  young  midsnipman,  to  old  Jack 
Palmer,  one  evening,  as  we  were  running  down  the 
Spanish  Main,  before  as  sweet  a  breeze  as  ever  filled  a 
topgallant-sail.  Jack  Palmer  was  an  old  sea-dog,  and 
a  clever  fellow,  at  least  in  the  Yankee  sense  of  the 
word.  He  had  seen  all  sorts  of  service,  and  knew  all 
sorts  of  stories,  which  were  perhaps  not  the  less  amu- 
sing for  their  want  of  grammar  and  their  abundanoe  of 
sea-phrases.  He  was  master's  mate  of  the  gun-deck ; 
but  when  called  upon  for  a  story  by  Rosy  Willy,  (the 
name  of  the  little  reefer  that  hjid  asked  Jack  (or  a 
yarn.)  his  business  for  the  day  was  finished :  the  grog 
had  been  served ;  the  bull  stowed  away  in  the  spirit- 
room,  and  the  key  of  the  hatch  returned  to  the  master. 
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It  wms  a  plessmnt  erenlng,  too,  tnd  as  it  was  only 
three  bells  of  the  second  dog-watch,  and  of  course  too 
early  to  tnm  in.  Jack  sat  down  on  the  fo* castle  chest, 
and  aifnified  his  willinffness  to  comply.  He  was 
immediately  snnrounded  by  a  knot  of  midshipmen,  ea- 

Sr  to  listen,  and,  after  the  usual  preliminary  of  a 
mh  quid,  he  began  as  follows : 
MeniviUe  Tenr.  or  as  they  used  to  call  him  for 
ahortneas,  Merry  Terry— and  a  right  good  name  it  was, 
fiNT  he  was  as  gay  a  lark  as  eycr  gave  life  to  a  steerage 
mese-table — ^was  one  of  the  noblest  middies  that  I  ever 
eaw.  He  was  as  full  of  rigs  and  jokes  as  a  French 
man-of-war  Is  of  music,  and  they  were  quite  as  harm- 
less, too ;  for  Merry  never  said  anything  to  hurt  a  ship- 
mate's feelings,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  getting  an- 
cry  at  his  fim.  There  wasn't  a  reefer  in  the  whole 
fleet  that  didn't  love  him  like  a  brother;  noraluflf, 
that  when  there  was  hard  dutv  to  do,  didn't  fevor  him 
all  he  could ;  for  Merry  had  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
couldn't  stand  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  service  as 
well  as  some.  But  he  was  no  skulk,  and,  blow  hiffh 
or  Wow  low.  Merry  never  shrank  from  his  watch. 
When  the  relief  was  called  at  night,  whether  it  was 
calm  or  storm,  all  sail  or  a  close-reefed  top-sail  and 
lore-sail,  it  made  no  difTerence,  on  deck  he  always  was 
before  the  sound  would  be  out  of  the  bell.  He  didn't 
tumble  up  the  hatchway  either,  as  some  of  you  reefers 
do,  with  vour  hands  in  your  Dockets,  and  your  bow 
ports  half  shut,  or  fumbling  at  your  button-noles,  like 
a  green-horn  at  a  gasquet;  but  up  he  sprung,  wide 
awake,  and  rigged  from  clue  to  earing,  as  ir  all  dressed 
to  go  ashore  on  liberty.  As  I  said  afore,  every  body 
from  stem  to  starn,  liked  Merry  Terry,  or  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  fh>m  one  end  of  the  navv  ttst  to  the  other- 
all  except  one  man.  As  for  the  sailors,  it  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  see  how  they  watched  his  eye 
when  he  had  charge  of  the  deck,  as  If  they  wanted  to 
apell  out  his  orders  before  he  had  time  to  speak  'em. 
They  would  do  more  for  a  single  look  of  Merry,  than 
for  all  the  curses  and  damns  of  the  skipper,  though 
backed  by  the  boatswain's  mate,  with  the  cats  in  ms 
hand.  It  wasn't  from  any  fear  of  him  you  may  be 
aure,  for  I  don't  believe  Merry  ever  stopped  a  man's 

Ot  or  00  much  as  gave  him  a  cross  word,  in  his  life ; 
t  was  from  pure  love  and  respect.  When  he  spoke, 
to  be  sure,  there  was  something  in  his  tone  and  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  say  he  must  be  obe^red ;  and  when 
he  looked  at  a  man  who  had  been  cutting  up  rustles, 
though  he  didn't  frown,  or  swell,  or  try  to  look  big,  as 
I  have  eeen  some  officers  do,  yet  there  was  that  in  his 

Se  that  made  the  stoutest  quail.  It  was  just  so  among 
e  reefers  at  the  mess-table.  If  two  of  them  was  sky- 
larking or  quarreling,  or  doing  anything  ungentleman- 
ly.  Merry  would  just  look  at  them,  and  they  would 
leave  off  at  once,  and  drop  their  heads  like  a  dog-vane 
In  a  calm.  I  said  every  body  loved  him :  I  remember 
once,  when  we  were  beating  up  the  Straits  with  a  Le- 
vanter dead  a-head,  and  mowing  so  heavy  h  almost 
took  the  very  buttons  off  our  jackets,  that  Merry,  some 
how  or  other,  happened  to  fall  overboard. « He  had 
been  standing  on  the  tafljiel,  with  his  quadrant  in  his 
hand,  trying  to  get  a  ehance  at  a  lunar,  when  all  of  a 
sadden  the  old  hulk  made  a  heavy  lee-lurch,  and  away 
he  went  splash  into  the  water.  Though  there  was  a 
sea  nmning,  like  so  many  mountains  chadng  each 
other,  yet  Mfore  you  could  say  Jack  RoMnson.  no  less 
than  four  stout  fellows  were  overboard  after  him.  It 
Hked  to  have  gone  hard  with  the  whole  five,  fbr  it  was 
more  than  tM  stoutest  swimmer  could  do  to  keep  his 
head  above  board,  and  before  we  could  clear  away  the 
starn  boat,  though  we  didn't  stop  to  cast  off  the  gripes, 
bat  cut  and  slashed  away,  they  were  almost  out  of 
a^t  to  leeward.  Old  'Tom  filowman,  the  quarter- 
ganner,  and  Bill  l/^Uiams,  the  captain  oi  the  fo'castle, 
made  out  to  reach  Merry  just  as  he  was  going  down 
the  last  time ;  and  though  it  was  as  much  as  their  own 
fives  were  worth,  they  held  him  up  till  the  boat  came 
to  their  assistance.  I  well  remember  the  joy  of  all 
hands  when  the  boat  pulled  up  under  the  starn,  near 
enough  for  'em  to  see  that  Many  waa  in  it ;  and  when 
they  booked  on  the  tackles,  I  don't  believe  that  ever  a 
aMp*s  crew  ran  away  with  the  fells  with  as  much  jgood 
wffl,  as  ours  did  that  evening  in  running  up  the  joUy- 
boat  that  had  saved  Merry  Ttrrf, 


The  day  Merry  first  came  aboard  our  craft  is  as  fresh 
in  my  mind  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  a  snug,  trim- 
built  little  fellow  he  was,  too,  as  ever  broke  a  biscuit, 
or  went  coxswain  of  a  captain's  gig.  He  was  then 
about  as  old  as  Rosy  Willy  here,  and  much  such  an- 
other i  only  he  was  taunter  built,  and  broader  in  the 
bows,  and  carried  sail  more  man-of-war  fashion.  His 
eye  was  as  blue  as  the  sea  in  the  tropics,  and  as  bright 
as  the  tropic  sea  sometimes  is  at  night,  when  it  seems 
all  on  fire.  His  head  was  covered  with  dark  hair,  that 
lay  as  thick  and  close  as  the  nap  on  this  monkey- 
jacket;  and  his  skin  was  so  white  and  soft,  that  it  al- 
ways seemed  a  pity  when  I  saw  him  standing  his 
watch  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  his  plump  little 
cheeks  looking  as  red  as  if  the  blood  was  going  to  start 
right  through  them.  However,  he  didn't  mind  It  the 
vdue  of  a  scupper  nail,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  did  him 
good,  for  he  grew  handsomer  as  he  got  a  little  tanned, 
and  seemed  never  happier  than  when  he  was  on  duty. 
He  was  a  little  green  at  first,  of  course,  but  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  getting  the  weather-gage  of  Merry, 
for  as  sure  as  an  old  re^er  tried  to  run  a  rig  on  him, 
he  would  just  cock  up  his  bright  blue  eye,  and  see 
what  the  other  was  up  to  in  the  turn  of  a  glass. 

It  was  a  long  cruise  that  we  were  together,  and 
Merry  got  to  be  as  much  of  a  man  in  size  and  appear- 
ance as  any  of  us,  before  it  was  over,  though  he  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  eighteen  then.  On  our  arrival  in 
New  York,  the  most  of  the  middies  got  their  walking- 
papers  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  made  sail  each  lor 
his  home.  Merry's  connections,  who  were  of  Irish 
descent,  lived  in  Virginia,  and  it  was  that  way  he  laid 
his  course,  you  may  be  sure.  I  remember  very  well 
the  morning  when  I  had  the  third  cutter  called  away 
and  manned  for  him ;  and  as  we  wrung  each  other's 
hand  at  the  gangway,  neither  of  us  had  voice  enough 
to  say  good-bve.  My  stomach  felt  all  that  day  as 
empty  as  a  midshipman's  locker,  and  the  ship  seemed 
as  lonesome  to  nie  as  the  old  brig  Nancy  did  once, 
when  all  hands  died  off  of  the  yelloMT  fever,  and  left  me 
and  the  old  tom-cat  the  only  living-souls  aboard  of  her. 

For  about  two  years  after  MenivUle  and  me  parted. 
I  lost  the  run  of  my  old  shipmate.  He  continued 
ashore,  but  I  soon  got  tired  of  being  cooped  up  In  nar- 
row streets,  with  no  chance  of  seemg  more  of  the*sky 
than  chose  to  shine  between  the  tops  of  the  dbgy 
houses.  Happening  to  hear  that  some  of  my  acquaint- 
ances were  ^W  aroard  a  ship  then  fitting  out  at  Bos- 
ton, I  applied  V)T  orders  myself^  and  was  soon  once 
more  where  I  had  a  Httle  sea-room  to  ware  and  haul 
upon.  That  was  a  short  cruise,  and  by  the  time  twenty 
months  were  up,  we  were  all  home  again,  the  crew  dis- 
charged, and  I,  with  my  hands  in  my  beckets,  spinnfaig 
street-jrani)  and  having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 

The  next  ship  I  was  ordered  to  was  my  own  name- 
sake, old  Jack  Adams;  she  was  lying  m  Hampton- 
roads,  ready  for  sea.  The  first  man  I  met,  as  I  went 
up  the  accommodation-ladder,  was  Merry  Terry  him- 
self, who  stood  upon  the  gang-way-till  to  receive  mo. 
I  knew  him  at  a  glance,  though  he  was  a  good  deal 
altered ;  and  he  knew  me,  too,  as  soon  as  his  eye  rested 
on  my  face.  Merry  was  by  this  time  about  twenty 
years  of  sge,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  finer  looking  fellow 
never  trod  the  quarter-deck.  He  had  lately  lost  both 
his  parents,  and  this  had  given  a  sort  of  sad  expression 
to  his  countenance  that  made  him  appear  handsomer 
than  ever.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  the  general  favor- 
ite on  board  the  ship,  as  indeed  he  always  was,  go 
where  he  would ;  and  it  was  expected  that  before  we 
sailed  he  would  get  his  parchment  from  Washington, 
and  mount  a  swab.  An  elegant  luff  he  would  nave 
made,  too,  for  if  ever  man  knew  how  to  work  a  ship, 
it  was  Merry  Terry.  When  he  had  the  deck,  the  old 
craft  herself  seemed  to  know  ft ;  and  no  matter  what 
kind  of  weather  we  had,  she  was  sure  to  behave  as 
obedient  as  a  side-boy.  I  have  seen  him  put  her  In 
stays  where  there  wasn't  a  breaker  of  water  to  ^jiare. 
with  rocks  both  a-head  and  a-stam,  and  the  whid 
whizzing  round  and  round,  like  a  bee  In  a  bucket  of 
tar.  But  when  it  was  "  helm's  a-lee."  and  Merry  had 
the  trumpet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mMng 

Bt^S. 

I  mind  I  told  yon  a  whUe  ago  that  every  body  Kked 
Merry  Terry,  except  one  man— that  man  was  the  skip- 
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per.  Somehow  or  other  he  hated  him  worse  than  the 
devil  hates  a  marine.  He  used  to  ride  him  down  lilce 
a  main  tack,  would  row  him  on  all  occasions,  and  put 
him  on  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  duty.  It  was  even 
thought  he  had  clapped  a  stopper  on  his  promotion. 
The  story  among  the  reefers  went  that  Merry  had  come 
athwart  captain^B  hawse  in  some  love  afioir:  but 
whether  that  was  so  or  not  was  mere  dead-reckoning, 
for  Merry  was  as  close  as  an  oyster,  and  never  spoke  a 
disrespectful  word  of  hb  conmiander.  In  return  for 
all  the  abuse  he  received,  he  would  only  curl  his  lip  a 
little,  and  look  at  him  dead  in  the  eyes — but  such  a 
look  as  he  would  sometimes  give  him !  I  would  rather, 
for  my  part,  have  been  on  short  allowance  of  grog  for 
a  month.  Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some 
weeks,  till  at  last  sailing  orders  were  given  out,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  more  going  ashore  for  the  middies. 
The  boats  were  run  up  and  stowed,  the  pole  to' gallant 
masts  struck,  and  storm  stumps  sent  up  in  their  place ; 
all  hands  were  called  to  unmoor,  and  we  even  hove 
short,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  trip  and  be  off)  whenever 
word  should  come  from  the  cabin  to  that  eflfect.  When 
all  this  was  done,  the  captain  sent  up  an  order  to  have 
hb  gig  lowered  away  and  manned,  and  directly  after 
came  on  deck  himself  in  a  full  rig  of  citizen's  toggs. 
Merry  Terry  stood  in  the  gangway,  leaning  over  tne 
hammock  doth,  when  he  heard  the  boatswain's  mate 
pipe  away  the  gigs,  and  as  the  familiar  sound  struck 
his  ear,  I  noticed  that  he  started  and  turned  pale.  It 
was  a  glorious  night — much  such  an  evening  as  this, 
only  later,  about  two  or  three  bells  in  the  first  watch,  I 
think.  As  the  captain  passed  over  the  gang^vay  he 
gave  a  pecuUar  kind  of  look  at  Merry — something  like 
what  a  monkey  would  at  a  marine  after  stealing  hb 
pipe-clay— and  then  turning  round  to  the  first  lui^  he 
said,  "Remember,  Mr.  Oriop,  that  you  are  under 
sailing  orders,  and  that  no  one  must  leave  the  ship  on 
any  pretence."  As  he  spoke  thb  he  turned  another 
malicious  gbnce  at  Merry  out  of  the  comer  of  hb  eye, 
and  jumping  into  the  stem  sheets  of  the  gig,  ordered 
the  men  to  let  fall  and  give  way. 

As  long  as  the  sound  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks 
could  be  heard.  Merry  stood  as  still  as  a  stock-fish,  hb 
eye  following  the  wake  of  the  boat  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
hiaze  of  dbtance.  When  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see 
it  any  longer,  he  began  to  walk  about  as  wild  as  the 
devil  in  a  gale  of  wind :  and  the  reefers,  who  would 
gladly  have  done  anything  they  could  to  soothe  him, 
saw  dear  enough  that  it  wasn't  a  matter  for  them  to 
meddle  with.  In  the  midst  of  hb  agitation  a  shore- 
boat  came  alongside,  the  waterman  in  which  handed  a 
note  up  to  the  middv  that  went  to  the  gangway  to  re- 
ed ve  it,  and  immediately  shoved  ofi*  again.  The  note, 
of  course,  was  given  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  accord- 
ing to  man-of-war  fashion,  and  he  being  a  stately, 
pompous  sort  of  fellow,  took  hb  own  time  to  send  one 
the  side-boys  for  a  lantern.  When  the  glim  came  up, 
he  walked  to  the  fife-rail,  and  looking  at  the  superscrip- 
tion discovered  that  the  note  was  for  Merrv  Teny. 
The  latter,  on  learning  this,  eageriy  extended  hb  hand 
for  it,  and  tearing  it  open,  rapidly  devoured  the  con- 
tents ;  then  rushing  to  the  gangway,  he  would  have 
•pmng  into  the  shore-boat  which  he  hoped  was  still 
alongMde)  but  during  the  officer's  delay,  it  had  al- 
ready ffot  far  beyond  nailing  distance.  Three  or  four 
times  Merry  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  in  violent 
agitation,  his  lip  as  white  and  quivering  as  a  jib  in  the 
vnnd,  and  hb  eyes  shining  like  the  top-g^im  of  a  com- 
modore's ship.  All  at  once  he  walked  right  up  to  the 
first  lufi^  who  was  standing  abaft,  leaning  on  the  taf- 
frd,  and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  cable- 
tier,  it  was  so  hoarse  and  deep,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Oriop,  I 
must  go  ashore  to-night"  "  You  cannot,  Mr.  Terry, 
you  heard  the  captain^l  orders."  "  Damn  the  captain  I" 
(It  was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  Merry  swear,  though 
he  and  I  had  been  messmates  going  on  five  years.) 
**  Mr.  Terry,  you  forget  yourself!"  answered  the  first 
XufC,  in  a  firm,  yet  mild  tone.  "  If  you  use  such  lan- 
guflLge,  sir,  you  will  force  me  to  a  disagreeable  exercise 
of  my  duty."  "  I  mean  no  dbrespect  to  you,  Mr. 
Oriop,"  said  Merry,  partly  recollecting  himself,  "  but  1 
am  half  distracted.  If  you  will  lend  me  your  ear,  sir, 
in  a  more  private  part  of  the  ship,  I  will  relate  to  you 
what  may  perhaps  change  your  notions  of  duty.'* 


Mr.  Oriop  was  one  of  that  dase  of  officers  who,  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  able  seaman,  added  the 
feelings  and  address  of  a  perfect  gentleman*  He,  as 
well  as  eveiy  body  on  board,  had  seen,  and  fdt  indig- 
nant at  the  treatment  Merry  recdved  at  the  captaia^fl 
hands ;  and  some  of  the  whispers  respecting  the  cause 
had  also  reached  him.  Percdving  that  poor  Merrf 
was  now  uncommonly  agitated,  and  feanng  that  he 
might  commit  some  indiscretion  which  woiud  obl%B 
him  to  use  unpleasant  authority,  he  readily  ocmiplied 
with  hb  request,  and  led  the  way  to  hb  own  state 
room. 

The  conference,  whatever  was  its  nature,  was  of 
short  duration ;  but  while  it  lasted,  many  a  curious 
glance  was  cast  toward  the  state-ioom  door,  and^-I'm 
most  ashamed  to  own  it — many  a  Ibtening  ear  was  in- 
clined towards  the  bulk-head.  There  was  little  satis- 
faction got  that  way,  howsomever,  for  nothing  was 
heard  but  a  low,  humming  sound,  now  and  then  broken 
by  a  muttered  curse  in  Mr.  Oriop's  voice ;  and  teimi- 
nated  at  last  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  that  gentle- 
man, loud  enough  for  the  whole  steerage  and  birtli- 
dcck  into  the  ba^ain,  to  hear.  "Enou^  Mr.  Terry, 
enough!"  cried  he.  "You  shall  have  it— if  lu  cosu 
me  my  commission,  you  shall  have  it!  There  b  a 
point  where  obedience  becomes  a  crime.  When  mili- 
tary discipline  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  honor,  I 
will  be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  insubordination." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  door  of  the  state-room  was 
thrown  violently  open,  and  the  two  officers  issued  sud- 
denly to  view.  The^  cheek  and  lips  of  Merry  were  stiil 
pale  and  quivering,  while  the  face  of  the  other  was 
flushed  with  a  deep  red.  They  both  ran  rapidly  up  the 
companion  ladder,  Mr.  Oriop,  at  the  same  moment, 
calling  out  tome— "Mr.  Palmer,"  said  he,  "call  the 
boatswain,  and  order  him  to  get  out  the  first  cutter  im- 
mediately. Do  you  attend  yourself,  sir,  on  the  birth- 
deck,  and  start  up  all  the  men  1" 

By  thb  time  his  foot  was  on  the  top  step  of  the  lad- 
der. As  soon  as  his  head  was  &iriy  above  the  comb- 
ings of  the  hatch,  he  began  again:  "Boatswain's 
mate!"  "Sirl"  sung  out  old  Reuben  James,  in  his 
pecuUar  drawl.  "  Call  out  the  first  cutters,  and  do  yoa 
stand  by  and  see  to  getting  up  the  yard-tackles.  Cap- 
tain of  the  fo'castle,  there !"  "  Sir  !'*^  bawled  the  captaio 
of  both  starboard  and  larboard  watch  at  once,  startled 
at  the  loud  earnestness  of  the  first  lieutenant's  voi^e. 
"  Lay  aloft,  and  stand  by  to  get  your  yard-tackles  on 
the  tore-yard ;— Quarter  gunners,  do  you  hearl  do  you 
do  the  same  on  the  main ! — Foretop,  there !  out  on  the 
yard  with  you,  and  send  down  a  whip  for  the  yard- 
tackle  block!"  "Ay,  ay,  sir!"  promptly  responded  a 
voice  from  the  foretop ;  and  with  these  and  similar  or- 
ders and  replbs,  intermixed  whh  the  shrill  pipings  of 
the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  the  spar-deck  now  re- 
sounded for  several  minutes.  By  the  end  of  that  time 
the  cutter  was  hobted  out,  and  brought  to  at  the  gang- 
way. She  was  no  sooner  there  than  Mr.  Terry  sprang 
down  the  side,  and  the  crew  after,  who,  though  they 
wondered  as  much  as  ail  the  rest  of  us,  officen  and 
men.  how  all  thb  was  going  to  end,  yet  seeing  they 
would  oblige  their  iavoritc  by  moving  lively,  slioved  on 
and  had  up  their  oars  in  the  crossing  of  a  royal*  "  Mr. 
Terry,"  cried  the  first  lieutenant,  "remember  your 
worn  of  honor  that  you  will  return  to-night,  provided 
you  find  or  make  all  safe !"  "Upon  my  honor,"  an- 
swered Merry,  laying  hb  hand  upon  his  heart ;  then 
turning  quickly  to  t^  men,  "give  way!"  and  as  long 
as  we  could  hear  him,  he  kept  saying  every  now  and 
then.  "  give  way,  my  hearties,  give  way — pull  with  a 
will,"  and  such  like. 

And  they  did  give  way,  too.  They  were  a  set  of  as 
stout  oarsmen  as  ever  manned  a  frigate's  firet  cutler } 
but  they  never  showed  themselves  afore  as  they  did 
that  night.  The  boat  fairiy  jumped  out  of  the  wat» 
every  cup,  and  the  foam  that  she  dashed  off  from  her 
bows  formed  a  long  white  streak  In  her  wake,  as  bright 
and  dazzling  as  the  tail  of  a  Congreve  rodtet.  You 
may  think  it  waan't  many  minutes  oefore  they  reached 
the  shore,  ffohig  at  that  rate  as  if  ths  devil  had  sent  *em 
an  end.  Merry  steered  her  right  head  on,  and  never 
cried  "  rowed  of  all,"  till  she  stmck  the  sandy  beach 
with  such  force  that  she  ran  up  high  and  dry,  ] ' 
the  two  bow  oarsman  who  bad  got  up  to 
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about  half  a  cable's  length  from  her.  At  the  first  grat- 
inff  of  the  keel  upon  tm  gravel  he  leaped  ashore,  and 
wuhovt  stopping  to  say  one  word  to  the  men,  darted 
ofiT  like  a  wounded  porpoise,  running  with  all  speed  up 
the  bank.  For  two  or  three  minutes,  the  boat's  crew 
looked  at  each  other  with  their  eyes  stretched  wide 
open,  like  the  mouth  of  a  dsring  fish,  as  much  as  to  say 
wluu  the  deyil's  all  this!  At  length  they  began  to  con- 
sult together  in  a  low,  grumbling  tone,  as  they  were 
afraid  to  hear  themselTes  speak,  and  Bill  Williams,  who 
was  coxswain  of  the  cutter,  was  the  first  to  ofier  a  sug- 
gestion that  met  the  approval  of  the  rest  "  Damn  my 
chain-plates,"  said  he,  **  only  hark  how  his  feet  ^, 
datter-datter-datter,  as  £ut  as  the  flapping  of  a  iib- 
sheet  in  the  wind,  rm  fear'd,  my  hearties,  that  Mr. 
Terry's  runnin'  'mongst  the  breakers,  and  if  you'll  stay 
by  the  boat,  I'll  give  chase— and,  if  so  needs  be,  lend 

The  proposal  of  the  honest  coxswain  was  relished  by 
an,  ana  he  accordingly  set  off  in  the  same  direction 
that  his  younc  officer  had  taken.  But  Bill  WiUiams, 
thoujgh  hie  could  run  about  a  ship's  ri^ng  like  a  mon- 
key in  mischief  was  no  match  for  Merry  in  a  land 
chaae.  His  sea-legs  wasn't  use  to  such  business,  and 
he  went  heaving  and  pitching  a-head  like  a  Dutch 
lugger  afofe  the  wind,  and  seemed,  at  every  step,  to  be 
watching  for  the  weather  rolL 

In  the  mean  time.  Merry  linked  ft  off  like  a  Baltimore 
dipper  going  large.  He  had  proceeded  perhaps  about 
a  naile  from  the  boat,  don?  the  road  which  he  had 
struck  into  directly  after  leaving  the  beach,  and  instead 
of  shortening  sail,  appeared  to  be  crowding  more  aiA 
more  canvass  all  the  time,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
lufiied  up  and  hove  to^on  hearing  tlie  clatter  of  an  ap- 
proaching carriage.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  sounded 
nearer  aM  nearer,  as  they  came  rattling  dong  over  the 
rough  road,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  quick  tram- 
pling of  the  horses'  feet,  and  the  clicking  of  their  shoes 
agamst  the  stones,  indicated  that  they  were  near  at 
hind.  The  place  where  Merry  had  paused  was  about 
midway  of  a  steep  hill,  and  if  he  had  chosen  a  spot,  it 
couMn^t  have  been  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  The 
•  road,  which  had  been  rough  and  uneven  from  the  first, 
was  at  this  point  broken  into  deep  gdlies  by  recent 
heavy  rains,  rendering,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  extreme  cautfen  necessary  in  passing  with  a 
yehide.  On  one  side,  a  steep  wooded  l>ank  rose  to  a 
oonsldeiable  heisht,  and  on  the  other,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  gradually  descended  to  tne  water,  which 
was  not  quite  exduded  from  view  by  a  few  scattering 
trees  tliat  occupied  the  intermediate  space.  Behind 
one  of  these  trees,  that  grew  close  to  the  road-side,  and 
threw  a  deep  shadow  over  it.  Merry,  gritting  and  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  crouched  down  like  a  young  shark  watch- 
ing for  his  prey.  The  caniage  had  dready  gained  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  was  slowly  laboring  up,  when  a 
deep  gruff  voice  cried  out  to  the  driver  from  within, 
Wddinff  him  drive  fiuter.  At  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
Merrirs  eyes  &lrly  flashed  fire.  The  black,  with  in- 
stinctiye  obedience,  cracked  his  whip,  and  was  about 
to  make  a  more  efiectud  application  of  it,  when  a  figure 
suddenly  sprang  from  the  road-side,  and  seizing  the 
reins,  commanded  him  to  hdt !  The  command,  now- 
ever,  was  scarcely  necessary.  The  jaded  horses  had 
reached  a  short  levd  stage  m  the  ascent,  and  not  even 
the  sound  of  the  whip  had  didted  any  indication  that 
they  intended  shortly  to  leave  it.  Merry,  with  a  sd- 
lor's  quick  eye  percdving  this  ftvoraUe  circumstance, 
in  an  instant  was  at  tte  dds  of  the  carriage,  within 
wUch  a  vdce  of  a  very  different  tone  from  that  which 
last  issued  thence,  was  earnestly  beseeching  sac- 
oor. 

**Help!  fbr  heaven's  sake,  help!  saye  ms  from  a 
ruffian  r*  cried  a  femde,  In  imploring  accents.  The 
last  words  were  scarcely  articdate,  and  were  uttered 
with  a  smotliered  sound,  acoompaiilsd  with  a  noise  of 
struggling,  as  if  the  ruffian  was  endeavoring  to  hdd 
the  My  still,  and  to  sUenoe  her  cries  by  praesing  his 
hand  upon  her  mouth. 

The  inoentiye  of  this  wall-known  yoios  sssmed 
hardly  wanting  to  add  any  more  fruy  to  the  rage  of 
MenfvUle.  Choked  with  min|M  •tno^^^*}  ^  called 
lo  the  mfilan  to  hold  off  his  hand,  and,  with  an  eflbrt 
of  desperate  strength,  tearing  open  the  door,  the  fasten- 


ings of  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  seised  the  in- 
mate by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  to  the  groimd. 

*'  Seducer ! — scoundrd ! — ruffian !"  he  cri^^  **  I  have 
]rou  in  the  toils,  and  dearly  you  shall  rue  this  night's 
work !" 

"  Mr.  Terry ! — I  conmiand — ^you  shdl  suffer  for  this 
— a  court-martid" — and  various  similar  broken  ejacula- 
tions were  uttered  by  the  wretch,  who  violently  strug- 
gled to  get  loose  from  the  strong  grasp  in  which  he 
was  held.  Merriville,  though  not  oi  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, yet  possessed  much  muscdar  strength.  In  the 
present  contest  every  fibre  recdved  tenfold  vi^r  from 
the  ener^  of  the  feelings  that  raged  vdthin  hun,  and 
made  hira  an  over-match  for  the  guil^  being  who 
writhed  within  his  arms.  The  faces  of  obth  were  in- 
flamed and  convulsed  with  mighty  passid^is^  though  of  ■* 
awiddy  and  obviously  different  chajacter;  for  the  raotf-- 
of  the  one,  though  fierce  as  ten  furies,  had  vet  sonif  • 
thing  noble  and  commanding  in  it,  while  that  of  A 
other  seemed  kindled  by  a  demon.  The  dear,  round  • 
moon  shone  down  on  the  occurrence  with  a  dlvery 
brightness,  which,  while  it  made  every  feature  of  the 
scene  perfectly  vidble,  yet  imparted  to  the  pallid  faoes, 
glaring  eye-bdis,  and  qdvering  lips  of  the  combatants 
a  more  ghastly  and  terrible  ex^resdon,  than  they  djt- 
rived  from  their  own  wild  pasdons.  The  captain  UQ^r 
it's  useless  to  tell  you  that  it  was  he^  strugded  hod, 
but  was  evidently  becoming  exhaustea.  In  the  exceais 
of  his  emotion  he  had  bitten  his  lip  neariy  in  twain.  ^ , 
and  the  blood  which,  in  their  tosdns  to  and  fro,  had 
been  smeared  over  the  faces  and  clothes  of  both,  gave 
great  additiond  wildness  to  their  appearance. 

The  femde,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  from 
the  swoon  into  which  she  fell  when  the  voice  of  Mer- 
riville first  reached  her  ear,  now  screamed  as  she  saw 
the  blood  with  which  he  was  profusdy  stained,  and, 
imagining  him  to  be  mortally  wounded,  ahe  sprang 
from  the  carriage,  and  tottered  toward  him  across  tlie 
road.  A  sudden  movement  of  the  two  combatants,  at 
the  same  moment,  changed  their  podtion  in  such  a 
viray  as  to  bring  the  back  of  MerrivUle  toward  the  ap- 
proaching figure,  and  at  this  instant,  his  antagonist 
having  succeeded  in  rdeadng  his  arm  frv>m  his  grasp, 
hastily  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  cocked,  and  fired 
it.  The  ball  whizzed  through  the  air,  only  slightly 
grazing  the  neck  of  the  intended  victim ;  but  a  piercing 
ahiiek  from  the  lips  of  the  femde,  h^rd  above  the 
loud  report,  aimounced  that  it  had  done  more  fatd  ex- 
ecution in  another  quarter.  As  if  by  mutud  consent, 
both  parties  ceased  from  their  struggle  for  a  moment, 
and  rushed  toward  her.  She  staggered  two  or  three 
steps  forward,  mumbled  a  few  scarce  audible  words, 
among  which  the  name  of  Meniville  was  the  only  in- 
telligible sound,  and  fell  bleeding  to  the  earth.  In  the  , 
meanwhile  the  horses  which  had  been  acared  by  the 
near  and  loud  report  of  the  pistol,  pranced  suddenly 
round,  and  dasMiig  down  the  hill,  were  soon  lost  to 
sight.  Poor  MeriiviUe,  with  a  groan  of  agony  which 
he  codd  not,  which  he  did  iK>t  sedL  to  repress,  bent 
over  the  form  which  lay  stretched  and  pde  bdore 
Mm,  aid  raising  it  partly  from  the  ground,  gazed  fbr  a 
stup4d  moment  m  utter  unconsciousness  of  all  things 
else,  upon  the  features  of  her  still  lovdy  frM:e.  The . 
bdl  had  passed  directly  through  the  heart,  fh>m  which 
life  had  dready  bubbled  out  m  a  crimson  tide,  though 
a  few  darker  drops  continued  to  ooze  from  the  livid 
oiifice  of  the  wound.  Merriville  whispered  her  name, 
but  she  answered  not.  In  vdn  he  leaned  his  ear  to 
her  lips,  or  bent  his  eyes  upon  them,  till  the  hot  tear- 
less bdls  seemed  bursting  ftom  their  sockets— no 
sound,  no  motion,  made  re|My.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  h<»n— 4>ut  its  pulse  was  still.  He  looked  into  her 
eyes— but  they  returned  not,  as  they  were  wont,  an 
answering  look :  their  light  had  gone  out — the  spirit 
had  depvted  from  its  house  of  clay — she  was  dead, 
qdte  cfead!  As  this  fact  impressed  itself  upon  his 
brain,  a  maddening  consciousness  of  the  cause  seemed 
slowly  to  return ;  liis  eyes  rolled  up  till  the  balls  were 
neariy  hid,  his  face  became  of  a  livid  darkness,  and  his 
tseth  were  denched  together,  like  those  of  one  in  mor- 
td  agony.  Suddedy  starting  up,  he  turned  quickly 
rouna,  and  with  his  arms  extended,  and  his  fingers 
curved  like  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  he  sprang  wildly  to- 
ward his  guflty  commander.    Tne  motion  seemed  to 
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have  been  anticipated,  for  the  wretch  had  prepared 
himself  with  a  second  pistol,  which  as  his  antagonist 
approached,  he  deliberately  aimed  at  him.  Bjid  fired. 
Whether  the  ball  took  effect  or  not,  it  did  .not  defeat 
poor  Merry's  object  He  darted  like  a  hungrv  tiger  on 
the  wretch,  and  with  both  hands,  seizing  him  round 
the  throat,  he  dragged  him  down  to  the  earth.  In  vain 
his  victim  strug^ed — the  dnews  of  his  antagonist 
seemed  hardeneoTinto  steel.  He  tried  to  sh4ek  for 
aid,  but  the  ^rasp  around  liis  neck  choked  nis  ut- 
terance, and  his  words  died  away  in  a  rattling  sound, 
like  the  gurgling  in  the  throat  of  a  drowning  man. 
With  a  strength  thai  seemed  supernatural,  Merriville 
raised  him  from  the  earth,  and  dragged  him  along  the 
road.  The  struggling  of  the  wretched  man  grew  ftdnter 
and  fainter,  but  still  an  occasional  convulsive  quivering 
^f  the  limbs  told  that  he  yet  lived.  His  face  was  al- 
most black,  his  tougitc  lolled  out  of  his  mouth  like  a 
dog's,  and  his  eyes,  Mood-shot  and  fijassy,  were  pro- 
truded a  full  inch  from  their  sockets.  Blooa  had  started 
from  his  nostrils  in  mortal  agony,  and  a  thick  wreath 
of  mingled  blood  and  foam  stooa  upon  his  lips,  which, 
wide  distended,  seemed  stretched  in  a  horrid  laugh. 

In  rilence,  and  with  a  strength  that  seemed  more 
than  human,  Merriville  continued  to  drag  his  victim 
along,  till  he  reached  the  boat.  He  had  been  m^t^by 
WilUams  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  firstpart  of  the 
contest,  but  he  appeared  not  to  see  him.  Williams,  on 
his  part,  was  too  much  awed  to  speak.  The  firing  of 
the  pistols  had  prepared  him  for  some  fatal  event :  for 
he  had  a  dim  and  aark  suspicion  of  the  object  of  Mer-y 
rivUle's  errand,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  bearer  of 
several  notes  between  him  and  his  betrothed ;  and  had 
heard,  also,  that  lUs  captain  was  a  rejected  suitor  for 
the  same  hand.  One  glance  at  the  group  served  to 
show  him  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  burden  Merriville 
dragged  along  with  him :  he  saw  that  his  commander 
was  already  a  corpse,  and  besides,  he  was  too  much 
intimidated  by  the  unnatural  lustre  of  Merriville' s  eye. 
by  his  pallid  and  unearthly  hue,  and  by  his  still  lund 
terrible  bearing,  to  interrupt  the  silence  with  a  word. 
As  they  approached  the  boat,  Williams  waved  his  hand 
to  the  crew,  wlio  were  auxiously  waiting  on  the  beach, 
and  signified  bv  an  expressive  nod  that  they  must  not 
speak.  Silently  and  sorrowfully  they  followed  their 
young  officer  to  the  water's  edge,  entered  after  him  the 
boat,  and  commenced  rowing  back  to  the  ship.  Poor 
Terry,  still  holding  the  body  by  the  throat,  took  his 
seat  in  the  stem-sheets,  and  leaned  his  head  down  on 
the  gunwale  in  such  a  way  that  his  garments  concealed 
his  race,  tlie  &ce  of  the  corpse,  however,  was  ex- 
posed in  the  broad  moonlight;  and  as  the  head  hung 
partly  over  the  seat,  with  his  features  distorted  and 
oloooy,  its  hair  matted  with  clots  of  Uood  and  earth, 
and  its  glassy  eye-balls  apparently  staring  at  the  men, 
a  superadtious  shudder  crept  over  them,  which  with 
all  their  manhood  they  could  scarcely  repress. 

In  this  way,  and  in  silence,  they  drew  near  the  ship. 
The  sentinel  hailed  them;  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. As  they  came  to  the  gangway,  the  officer  of 
the  deck  called  Mr.  Teny  by  name ;  but  still  no  reply. 
"He  saw  by  the  terror  painted  on  the  countenances  of 
the  crew  that  something  dreadfU  had  occurred,  and 
descended  quickly  into  the  boat,  where  the  whole  ter- 
rible truth  was  soon  ascertained.  They  were  both 
dead!  By  the  discharge  of  the  second  pistol.  Merry 
had  been  mortally  wotmded,  and  his  ma  had  oozed 
away  while  his  hands  were  still  clasped  with  desperate 
exkergy  around  the  throat  of  his  victim.  Even  after 
death  his  fingera  did  ift>t  lose  their  tenacity.  The  offi- 
cer tried  to  unlock  the  death-grasp,  but  without  effect ; 
and  the  two  bodies,  locked  in  an  embrace,  which, 
stronger  than  that  of  love,  had  outlasted  life,  were 
obliged  to  be  hoisted  up  together. 

•  «••««« 

Just  as  Jack  Palmer  arrived  at  this  part  of  his  yam. 
all  hands  were  called  to  stand  by  their  hammocks,  and 
the  bustle  incident  to  that  piece  of  duty  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  his  story. 


Gather  ye  rose^Nids  while  ye  aiay, 

Old  lime  Is  itm  a  flying; 
The  Mlftame  flower  that  mUet  to-day, 

To-morrow  may  be  dytaf  . 


TIME'S    CHANGES. 

BT  TBI  LATB  WUmUtO^   MACKWOEm  MULBB. 

I  law  her  once— so  freshly  fair 

That,  like  a  blo«om  Just  ontblding. 
She  opened  to  Llfe*a  cloadle«  air. 

And  Nature  joy'd  to  view  its  moolAtaf : 
Her  nnile,  it  haunts  my  memory  yet— 

Her  roaebod  mouth— her  eyea  of  Jet— 

ArooBd  oo  all  their  light  bestowing : 
Oh !  who  could  look  on  auch  a  form, 

0ft  nobly  free,  so  softly  tender. 
And  darklv  dream  that  earthly  storm 

Should  dim  auch  sweet,  delicioaa  splendor ! 
For  in  her  mein,  and  in  her  ftce. 

And  in  her  young  step's  fairy  Ughlncsa, 
Nought  could  the  rapciued  gaser  trace 

^M  Beauty's  glow,  and  Pleasure'i  brightness. 

I  aaw  her  twice— an  alter'd  charm- 
Bat  atill  of  magic  richest,  rarest. 
Than  girihood'j  taliaman  lem  warm. 

Though  yet  of  earthly  sights  the  fidrest: 
Upon  her  breast  abe  held  a  child. 

The  very  image  of  its  mother ; 
Which  ever  to  her  fmlling  smiled. 

They  aeemM  to  live  but  in  each  other— 
But  matron  carea,  or  larking  woe. 

Her  thoughtleas,  alnleae  look  had  boalih'd, 
And  flpom  her  cheek  the  ranoate  glow. 

Of  gtrihood'a  balmy  mom  had  vanished ; 
Within  her  eves,  upon  her  brow, 

Lay  something  softer,  fonder,  deeper. 
Aa  if  In  dreams  aome  vision'd  woe 

Had  broke  the  Elysium  of  the  sleeper. 

I  saw  her  thrice— Fate's  dark  decree 

In  widow's  gannents  had  array'd  her, 
Yet  beantiftil  she  seem'd  to  be, 

Aa  even  my  reveries  poitray'd  her; 
The  glow,  the  glance  had  pass'd  away, 

llie  sunshine,  and  the  snorkling  glitter; 
Still,  though  I  noted  pale  decay. 

The  retrospect  was  acarcely  bitter; 
For,  in  their  place  a  calnmeaa  dwelt, 
^   Serene,  subduing,  soothing,  holy ; 
In  feeling  which,  the  bosom  felt 

That  every  louder  mirth  is  follv— 
A  pensivenesB,  which  is  not  grief, 

A  stillneaa— as  of  sunset  streaming— 
A  fairy  glow  on  flower  and  leaf, 

Till  earth  looks  like  a  landscape  dreamhig. 

A  last  time— and  tuunored  She  lay, 
Beyond  Life's  dim,  imcertain  river, 

A  glorious  mould  of  fkdlng  clay. 
From  whence  the  spark  had  fled  fivever ! 

I  gaaed— my  breast  was  like  to  burst— 
And,  as  I  thought  of  yean  departed, 

TheyeaiB  whercm  I  saw  her  first. 
When  she,  a  giri,  was  tender-hearted,— 

And,  when  I  mused  on  later  days,  • 

^As  moved  she  in  her  matron  duty, 

A  happy  mother,  In  the  blale 
Of  ripen'd  hope,  and  sunny  beantyr- 

I  felt  the  chUl— I  tam'd  aside- 
Bleak  Desolation's  cloud  came  o'er  me, 

And  Bdng  seem'd  a  troubled  tide. 
Whose  WTQpks  In  darlu&ess  swam  before  me ! 
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Oh  no— It  never  eroesed  my  heart 

To  thfnk  of  thee  with  love, 
For  we  are  aevered  far  apart 

As  earth  and  arch  above ; 
And  though  in  many  a  midnight  dream 
Ye've  prompted  fancy's  brightest  theme, 
I  never  thought  that  thou  couldst  be 
More  than  that  midnight  i 


n. 

A  something  bright  and  besntlM 

Which  I  must  teach  me  to  forfst, 
Ere  I  can  turn  to  meet  the  doll 

Realhies  that  linger  yet. 
A  sooMthlng  girt  with  sununer  floweiB^ 
And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hours ; 
While  I— too  well  I  know,  will  be 
■Not  even  a  aiidnight  dream  to  tbss. 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


PROTESTANT  BURIAL  GROUND  AT  ROME. 

Theeb  is  something  extremely  picturesque  in  the 
pjnnmid  of  Caius  Cestus,  the  best  preserved  monument 
at  Rome,  and  the  most  splendid  piece  of  ancient  sepul- 
chral building  there.  It  is  to  the  ostentation  of  one 
individual  that  we  owe  this  magnificent  relic  of  anti- 
quity. "A  stranger  among  strangers,  it  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  around  it  has  changed."  The 
idea  of  eternity  is  attached  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and,  although  the  wild  plants  have  taken  root  and 
flourish  among  the  enormous  stones  of  that  of  Caius 
Cestus,  it  does  not  appear  that  its  beauty  has  yet  suf- 
fered any  injury.  It  nas  a  character  of  Impressive 
grandeur  that  is  very  stirking.  Built  of  marble,  it  is 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  nigh ;  and  though  time 
has  chan£ed  its  color  to  grey,  yet,  as  that  grey  outline 
is  marked  against  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  gay-colored 
flowers  hang  in  festoons  from  its  crevices,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet,  than  it  could  ever  have  been  in  its  former  state 
of  magnificence.  The  ruin  adjoins  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  emperor  Aurelian,  fearful  that  the  pyramid  might 
serve  as  a  fortress  for  attacking  the  city,  caused  it  to  be 
enck>8ed  in  the  ancient  walls,  which  still  exist  as  the 
walls  of  modem  Rome.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
Bland  two  marble  columns,  which  were  found  under 
ground,  and  which  have  been  set  up  again  by  one  of 
the  popes ;  and  before  the  pyramid  lay  the  Prati  del 
Popolo  Romano,  now  meadows  covered  with  verdure 
and  wild  flowers,  and  havinsr  here  and  there  a  large 
tree  growing  in  unrestrained  oeauty. 

Little  is  Known  of  Caius  Cestus,  who  reared  this 
magnificent  temple  for  himself,  but  that  he  was  con- 
t«mpory  with  Ceesar  and  Augustus,  and  held  a  sacred 
office.  He  is  known  but  by  this  monument,  which 
commemorafes  his  death.  Death  had  not  for  the  an- 
deats  the  terrors  it  has  for  us :  neither  awful  nor  re- 
volting was  thai  which  ended  in  dust  and  ashes. 
Their  tombs  were  sedulously  placed  near  the  most 
thronged  public  ways;  and  anyone  who  has  descended 
into  them,  particularly  at  Pompeii,  cannot  think  that 
ihey  suggest  gloomy  or  awful  thoughts  in  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  That  the  modems  die  in  hope  or  in  fear, 
in  horror  or  in  woe,  is  clearly  marked  by  our  tombs ; 
that  the  ancients  died,  like  heathen  or  animals,  with- 
out these  feelings,  is  almost  to  be  seen  or  felt  in  view- 
ing their  sepulchres. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer's  evening,  about 
tweotyyears  ago,  that  I  went  to  see  thb  monument  of 
Caius  Cestus.  I  lingered  long  about  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  city.  The  verdure  of  the  surrounding  meadows 
and  of  the  fine  trees  formed  a  contrast  in  color  with 
the  sombre  ruins,  as  the  long  shadows  of  evening  fell, 
and  the  soft  blue  sky  was  streaked  with  the  vivid  tints 
of  an  IiaUan  sunset.  A  flock  of  goats  and  sheep  were 
grazing  under  the  stately  trees,  and  the  shepherd  and 
nis  laige  dog  at  his  feet  were  peacefully  seated  near :  a 
look  of  tranquillity  and  repose  not  to  be  described  hung 
overevery  object  around.  I  inquired  the  meaning  of 
eome  huge  stones  that  were  rudely  placed  near  the 
trees  where  the  sheep  were  grazing ;  and  was  answer- 
ed, "There  the  Protestants  who  die  in  Rome  are  in- 
terred." On  examining  them,  I  found  some  tomb- 
stones for  Prussians  and  Germans,  and  a  few  for 
Englishmen,  who  had  died  at  Rome,  having  probably 
daring  the  war  come  to  Italy  in  search  of  that  health 
which  their  own  climate  denied  them.  The  names, 
nidely  inscribed  on  the  stones,  were  half  efTaced,  and 
the  whole  had  an  air  of  studied  neglect,  so  as  to  render 
th«m  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible ;  for  Europe  had 
not  been  long  at  peace  at  that  time,  and  Protestant 
and  heathen  were  then  synonymous  terms.  There 
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was  something  in  these  neglected  graves,  in  these 
mdely-carved  stones,  in  these  half-efTaced  inscriptions, 
in  the  tranoUil  look  of  the  scenery,  that  forcibly  brought 
to  my  mind  those  beautiful  lines  of  Pope's,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  he  ever  wrote  : 

No  fHend*8  complnlnt,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 
Pleased  thy  pole  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  strangers  honored  and  by  strangers  mourned. 

Under  what  privations  and  miseries  did  not  thes« 
foreigners  end  their  days — far  from  friends  and  the 
comlorts  of  home !  And  there  was  a  humility  in  these 
stones  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  monument  near,  and  struck  nie  as  a  type  of  that 
Protestant  religion  in  which  they  had  died. 

I  sat  down  on  the  broken,  rmned  wall,  and  mused 
on  various  matters  connected  with  our  latter  end  and 
with  the  scene  before  me.  The  hum  of  insects  and  the 
peaceful  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bell  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  in  upon  the  profound  seclusion  and  retire- 
ment of  the  spot.  I  haid  been  latelv  in  Switzerland ; 
and  that  spot  in  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  where  Rous- 
seau had  found  repose  for  his  excited  mind,  9nd  where 
Lord  Camelford  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred, 
(a  wish  and  will,  by  the  by,  that  have  not  been  regard- 
ed), had  laid  hold  of  my  imagination— a  spot  where  the 
sun  shines  brightly,  and  where  no  sounds  are,  save 
those  of  the  birds  singing  in  the  woods,  and  the  rip- 
pling of  the  gentle  waters  of  the  lake— and  then  I 
thought  of  England,  and  of  those  horrible  vaults  in 
which  our  mortal  remains  are  consigned  to  oblivion. 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind,  and  a  great  deal 
beside.  From  these  reflections  I  was  roused  by  the 
bells  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  which,  as  the  evening 
fell  suddenly,  as  it  does  in  a  southem  climate,  buret 
forth  at  Ave  Maria,  "and  the  sound  of  the  bells  in  the 
distance  seemed  to  pity  and  bewail  the  day  that  is  lost 
and  past."  The  result  of  my  musings  was  a  strong 
wbh  to  be  Interred  under  the  trees  near  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestus,  If  I  should  die  abroad— a  wish  I  never 
ceased  referring  to.  In  illness  or  in  health. 

It  is  seldom  that,  on  anv  subject,  trifling  or  serious, 
the  same  opinion  lasts  unchang^  during  sixtee.i  yeara; 
so  much  passes  in  sixteen  years  of  early  life,  that 
changes  opinions  and  feelings.  We  are  forced  to  feel 
so  deeply  for  ourselves  or  for  othere  during  those  years, 
when  we  live  a  whole  life^  that  our  reason  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  our  fancy,  or  our  insouciance  of  both  reason  and 
fancy. 

Being  at  Rome  in  the  summer  of  1832,  I  again  visit- 
ed the  spot  that  had  so  powerfully  laid  hold  of  my  im- 
agination in  my  younger  yeara.  I  found  it  totally  al- 
tered. The  English  had  become  a  colony  at  Rome ; 
and,  out  of  the  crowds  who  had  come  thither,  some  in 
pursuit  of  health,  some  of  pleasure,  and  some  of  for- 
getfulness,  many  hnd  foimd  a  grave  under  her  ancient 
wallst  Pope  PiuB  VII.  and  his  minister,  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi,  being  both  partial  to  the  English  nation,  and  full 
of  gratitude  to  the  king  and  government,  had  granted 
permission  for  two  enclosures  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
form  a  proper  Christian  burial-ground  for  Protestants. 
These  walls  had  in  some  degree  spoiled  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  place,  which  was  now  divided  into  a 
higher  and  lower  burial-ground ;  the  lower  ground  be- 
ing the  spot  where  the  firet  tombs  were  situated  in 
front  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestus;  the  upper  on  a 
sloping  hill,  near  and  immediately  under  the  massy 
walls  of  ancient  Rome.  Both  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, independently  of  their  picturesque  beauty. 

To  begin  with  the  lower  burial-ground :  It  is  on  a 
flat  space  before  the  pyramid|  and  close  under  the 
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trees.  Cypresses  and  stone-pines  have  been  planted 
there,  and  they  are  now  of  great  size  and  beauty; 
while  the  aloe  and  the  rose  ^ow  close  round  the  craves. 
Some  of  the  tombs  arc  highly  interestins^.  The  largest 
monument  is  to  the  memory  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Gren- 
ville  Temple ;  near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Keats,  the  poet, 
with  this  inscription : 

This  grave  contains 

all 

that  was  mortal 

of  a 

young  English  poet, 

who 

on  his  death-bed 

in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 

at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies, 

desired  these 

words  to  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone: 

"Here  lies  one 

whose  name  was  writ  in  wator.*' 

February  24, 1881. 

Keats  was  a  true  poet  in  character  and  disposition ; 
he  was  composed  of  most  "  penetrable  stuff,"  and  had 
a  painful  susceptibility  to  the  jud^ents  of  others. 
He  came  to  Rome  in  a  consumption,  attended  by  a 
friend,  a  young  artist :  it  is  supposed  that  his  death 
was  hastened  by  certain  literary  criticisms  on  his  poems, 
that  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  died  at  the  a^e  of 
twenty-lour.  Shelley  wrote  an  elegy  upon  his  friend 
Keats,  some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  are*  most  beauti- 
ful, and  describe  the  spot  where  Keats  lies  interred. 
Very  near  that  spot  a  cnild  of  Shelley's  is  buried,  and 
there  were  Shelley's  verses  written  on  the  death  of  his 
favorite  boy,  at  Rome,  in  June,  1819 : 

My  lost  William— thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  died, 
That  decaying  robe  consume 

Which  its  lustre  faintiy  hid, 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb : 

And  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not— if  a  thing  di\'ine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  1 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds, 
Within  its  life  intense  and  mild, 

The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds, 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild ; 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass 

Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion. 

The  higher  burial-ground  is  in  a  sloping  direction  from 
the  ruined  wall  of  ancient  Rome ;  walls  now  decorat- 
<Mi  for  the  stranger's  remains  with  roses,  the  leaves  of 
which  fell  in  luxuriant  showers  and  strewed  the  tombs. 
Entering  the  large  iron  gates  of  the  enclosure,  gates 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  funeral  procession,  a  walk 
rises  gradually  to  these  walls;  the  walk  is  between 
rows  of  aloes  and  rose-trees,  and  rosemary  hedges. 
The  tombs  at  present  occupy  only  the  highest  part  of 
the  enclosure,  and  several  of  the  graves  are  dressed  out 
with  little  edges  of  violets  and  low-growing  flowers,  or 
white  roses;  and  some  are  entirely  neglected,  un- 
decked, and  unheeded.  Many  of  the  graves  evince 
the  care  of  friends,  in  the  way  that  the  flowers  are 

i)laced  and  cultivated.  From  the  high  ground  is  a 
ovely  view  of  Rome,  with  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  and 
the  cjrpresses  of  the  Villa  Millini  on  the  horizon.  Be- 
tween this  rich  outline  distance  and  the  burial-e^round. 
lie  verdant  meadows,  and  the  large  trees,  whicn  I  had 
viewed  with  admiration  many  years  before.  Here  are 
buried  several  artists  and  learned  men  of  various  na- 
tions, and  here  lie  the  ashes  of  Shelley,  under  a  plain 
flat  stone,  having  the  following  inscription : 

PEJLCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
Cor  Cordium 

Natns  iv.  Aug  mdccxcii. 

Obiit  viii.  Jul.  mdcccxxii. 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  dom  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

This  unfortunate  man  of  genius  was  bitterly  sensi- 
ble before  he  died,  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
•ome  of  the  ophiions  he  had  maintained,  which  drew 


upon  him  so  much  indignation,  reproach,  and  con- 
tumely ;  for  he  confessed  with  tears  that  he  well  knew 
he  had  been  always  in  the  wrong.  He  had  desired  in 
his  will  to  be  interred  in  this  burial-ground,  near  the 
grave  of  his  child,  "  a  spot  so  beautiful,'*  he  used  to 
say,  "that  it  might  make  one  in  love  with  death." 
The  sea  had  ever  been  to  him  a  delight,  but  he  seems, 
from  the  following  lines,  to  have  anticipated  that  h 
might  prove  his  grave : 

To-morrow  comes : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  with  dark  and  deepening  maas 
Roll  o'er  the  blacken*d  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinions  o'er  the  glocmi 
That  shrouds  the  boillni  surge ;  the  pitiless  fiend 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns,  the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  Ja^ed  Jaws. 

And  in  those  beautiful  verses  to  Time,  beginning 
"Unfathomable  Sea,"  there  is  a  strength  of  feeling 
quite  awful,  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shelley  ended  his  brief  life.  He  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  his  boat  on  the  gulfs  of  La  Spezia  and  Lerici, 
or  in  the'  rocky  caves  on  their  shores ;  and  in  one  of 
those  caves  he  composed  by  moonlight  his  last  produc- 
tion, "  The  THumph  qf  Life:'  He  perished  in  his 
30th  year,  from  the  upsetting  of  his  boat  in  a  storm. 
It  was  some  days  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel  before  his 
body  was  found,  or  that  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  perished  with  him;  and  then  they  were  not  in  a 
state  to  be  removed  for  interment,  the  one  to  England, 
the  other  to  Rome,  according  to  the  known  wishes  of 
the  deceased.  The  corpses  were  directed  to  be  burnt, 
and  Lord  Byron,  who  was  both  executor  and  friend, 
was  present. 

The  duty  must  have  been  an  awful  and  a  trying  one 
to  those  on  whom  it  fell,  according  to  the  account  of 
Leigh  Html,  who  was  one  of  the  party.  It  was  in 
Jul3r,  1822,  the  heat  intense,  and  the  spot  chosen  was 
a  wild  place  upon  the  beautiful  coast  between  La  Spe- 
zia and  Leghorn.  It  was  a  large  tract  of  wood, 
stunted  and  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  sea- 
breeze,  behind  which  rose  the  Appenines. 

Aromatic  spices  and  various  promoters  of  fire  were 
laid  upon  the  wood  on  which  the  bodies  were  burned ; 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  flame  arising  from 
the  funeral  pile  was  noticed  afiir  ofi*.  Its  wild  and 
awful  light  struggled  with  the  wind— at  last  wasted, 
faded,  and  all  was  over. 

Not  fiir  from  Shelley's  tomb  is  an  upright  square 
monument  of  white  marble,  without  any  Inscription 
as  yet,  but  executed  by  Westmacott  with  great  taste 
and  feeling.  On  one  side  is  a  l»ss-relfevo,  representing 
a  female  figure  rising  from  the  waves,  and  ascending 
with  folded  arms  to  that  heaven  and  eternity,  to  which 
an  angel  is  pointing.  On  the  reverse  of  the  monu- 
ment are  emblems  of  eternity,  and  the  figure  of  a  Ge- 
nius holding  a  lighted  torch.  This  monument  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Bathurst,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

Near  the  left  wall  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  and  a  tombstone  to  the  infant  child  of  Mr.  William 
Lambton. 

Go  thou,  white  in  thy  soul,  and  fill  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  purity  in  Heaven  ! 

Near  this  end  of  the  burial-ground  are  many  tombs 
of  Prussians,  of  Grermans  and  Swbs,  several  of  whom 
were  artists.  Among  the  English  is  that  of  Harris, 
the  architect.  There,  too,  is  buried  Bertoldi,  the  Prus- 
sian diplomatist  the  wit,  and  the  epicure,  whose  bon- 
mots  used  to  animate  a  whole  society. 

Near  his  grave  is  a  flat  tomb-stone,  around  which 
the  grass  grows,  and  the  inscription  on  which  is  barely 
legible.  With  diflSculty  you  can  make  out  the  name  of 
Sir  William  Drummond,  who  died  at  Rome  some 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  fifly-nine.    God  rest  his  soul. 

At  some  distance,  is  an  upright  monument  of  the 
purest  white  marble,  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  taste.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Miss  UtUe.  The 
urn  which  surmounts  it  is  beautifully  chiselled,  and 
upon  it,  in  basso-relievo,  is  the  name  of  Georgl/u 
There  is  something  both  in  the  monument  itself,  and 
in  the  inscriptioni  that  is  very  interesting. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  tombs  is  a  large  stone 
monument,  erected  to  one  much  lamented. 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
LADY  CHARLOTTE  ALBINA  STOPPORD, 
Wife  of  Junes  Thomas,  Viscount  Stopford,  who  depailed  thb 
Life  on  the  89th  day  of  February,  1828,  in  the 
S9th  year  of  her  age. 
But  God  hath  delivered  my  soul  from  the  place  of  hell ;  for 
he  shall  rescue  me.— Psalms  iux. 

This  verse  from  the  Psalms,  inscribed  on  her  monu- 
ment, Lady  Stopford  was  continually  repeating  duiing 
her  last  illness. 

Not  far  off  is  a  tombstone  to  £he  memory  of  Charles 
Dudley  Ryder,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  a 
midshipman  on  board  Captain  Robert  Spencer's  ship, 
the  Naiad,  who  was  drowned  with  five  of  her  crew  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  28th  May,  1S25. 

I  passed  many  hours  of  a  beautiful  summer  day 
looking  at  the  tombs,  and  then  sat  down  upon  part  of 
the  ancient  ruined  wall  close  to  Shelley's  tombstone. 
What  a  scene  for  reflection— past,  present,  and  to 
oome! 

Close  by  were  the  gates  of  the  greatest  city  of  an- 
cient times,  and  near  were  its  finest  monuments;  and 
before  me,  in  the  distance,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
that  beautiful  and  graceful  outline  of  ruins  and  of  more 
modem  buildings,  beautiful  as  BLome  only  can  show. 
At  my  feet  were  the  graves  of  many  whom  I  had 
known,  of  wits  and  scoffers,  of  the  learned,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  gay— all  gone  to  answer  for  their  follies, 
and  for  those  very  sins  which  caused  them  in  this  world 
to  be  sought,  followed,  and  worshipped!  All  was  a 
warning— the  dead  at  our  feet — the  ruins  within  view 
— death  in  every  flower !  All  was  a  warning.  Here 
were  youth  and  beauty  cut  off  in  their  gayest  career, 
without  a  little  moment  for  reflection :  and  manhood's 
prime,  and  talent,  and  genius  misemployed,  and  age 
and  infancy,  both  helpless  alike !  Here  Were  graves 
newly  dug,  flowers  newly  planted,  but  already  withered. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  terrific  or  horrible  in  all 
this.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  tranquillity,  a  se- 
rene repose,  that  accord  with  our  feelings  of  eternal 
rest  and  eternal  forgiveness.  Here  all  was  serenely 
sublime — the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  flight  of 
tiie  soul  had  as  little  of  the  horrible  about  them  as 
could  well  be ;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  like  the  rays 
of  divine  mercy  upon  tombs  surrounded  with  flowera. 
Twilight  came  on ;  and  while  I  sat  musing  on  a  tomb- 
stone, a  distant  chant  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
S.  Paolo^uort  della  mura.  It  was  a  dirge  for  the  dead, 
and  a  funeral  procession  passed  near  enough  for  me  to 
see  the  Ught  of  the  torches  flashing  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  chant  was  low-toned, 
solemn,  slow,  feebly  sung  by  the  old  monks.  A  mo- 
ment passed,  and  the  sounds  died  away.  I  rose,  and 
fisOowed  the  procession. 
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Ova  tale  commences  upon  one  of  those  delicious 
evenings  when  the  splendor  of  an  Italian  sunset,  and 
the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky,  seem  purposely  adapted 
by  nature  to  imbue  with  tenderness  and  joy  the  hearts 
of  those  lovers  who  seek  the  shady  groves,  or  wander 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  to  breathe  in  each  other's 
ears  renewed  vows  of  aiTection  and  fidelity.  The  balmy 
breeze  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  sweet  flowers, 
the  feathered  choristere  of  the  woods  were  closing  their 
daily  harmony  with  a  few  plaintive  and  touching  notes 
of  melody ;  and  already  were  the  lamps  bright  and  nu- 
merous in  many  of  the  gay  cassinos  which  adorned  the 
vale  of  Amo.  The  towers  and  spires  of  the  city  of 
Florence  were  for  a  moment  gilded  with  the  departing 
rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  the  mighty  dome,  which  at 
that  period  adorned  the  ducal  palace,  shone  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  a  sheet  of  the  most  precious  of 
mttals ;  and  then  a  soft  and  delicious  twilight  suc- 
ceeded the  evanescent  effulgence  of  that  splendid  sun- 
set 

The  period  to  which  we  allude  was  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  on  the  evening  in  question, 
end  at  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  two  fomis  micht  have 
been  distinguished  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  hanks  of 


Amo.  They  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  place, 
which  they  had  evidently  selected  as  one  of  rendeztWM; 
and,  from  the  melancholy  which  pervaded  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  earnestness  of  their  conversation,  an 
imaginative  mind  might  gather  all  their  history  of 
hopeless  imd  unchangeable  love — of  passion  which 
some  stem  command  or  unkind  fate  refused  to  render 
happy — of  vows  which  were  probably  never  to  bo  ful- 
filled— and  of  promises  which  young  hearts  so  long,  so 
tenaciously  and  so  faithfully  cling  to. 

By  what  we  have  ere  now  said,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  individuals  to  whom 
we  have  partially  introduced  him  were  a  lover  and  his 
fond  mistress — a  youth  and  a  beauteous  girl,  on  both 
of  whom  nature  had  been  prodigal  in  the  distribution 
of  her  embellishments.  The  former  wa?  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  a  countenance  cost  in  a  Grecian  mould, 
and  had  a  slender  though  sinewy  form,  which  the  ves- 
ture of  the  age  set  off  to  peculiar  advantage.  His  com- 
panion was  nearly  as  tall  as  he ;  and  her  gracefiU  figure, 
with  her  long  robe  dragging  upon  the  ground,  resem* 
bled  the  Madonnas  whom  the  artists  of  those  times 
loved  to  trace  upon  their  canvas.  Her  large  black  eyes 
were  suffused  in  tears — her  vermillion  lips,  apart,  dis- 
closed a  set  of  the  whitest  teeth — and  her  scarf  falling 
from  her  shoulders,  revealed  short  glimpses  of  a  bust 
of  which  the  low  corsage  then  in  fashion  could  not 
conceal  the  snowy  beauties. 

"  Wherefore  do  you  distress  yourself,  Leonora?"  said 
the  youth,  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice.  "  Destiny  can- 
not have  so  sad  a  fate  in  store  for  us." 

"  Oh,  Manuel !"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl ;  "  my 
father  is  inflexible ;  and,  as  he  himself  declared,  the 
laws  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes  were  not  more  un- 
alterable than  his  will.  The  marquis  of  Applani  is  rich 
and  powerful ;  he  is  the  favorite  of  the  grand  duke — 
and  through  his  influence  my  father  hopes  to  re-estab- 
lish his  fallen  fortunes." 

"Tme— alas!  it  is  too  tme,  Leonora,"  said  the 
young  man,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  hand. 
"Applani  is  wealthy  and  great — and  I  a  poor  sculptor 
and  artist,  without  a  name — a  wretch  whose  daily 
toils  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  procure  him  his  daily 
bread!    Oh!  Leonora— Leonora !'* 

"  Do  not  give  way  to  despair,  Manuel." 

"  And  yet  you  dare  not  bid  me  hope,  Leonora !" 

There  was  a  bittemess  of  woe  in  the  words  of  each 
which  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  disconsolate  lovera. 

"And  yet,"  said  Manuel,  hastily,  and  after  a  long 
pause — "  and  yet  I  have  one  chance  of  acquiring  for- 
tune, fame,  and  the  consent  of  your  sire,  Leonora ;  but 
it  is  madness — it  is  childish  to  entertain  so  ambitious 
a  design." 

"  Speak  I  speak  I"  cried  Leonora,  a  ray  of  hope  'ani- 
mating her  pale  countenance.  "  Speak  :  in  situadons 
like  ours,  I  could  fain  see  flowera  of  hope  growing  on 
the  verge  of  impossibility  itself." 

"Leonora,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive tone  of  voice,  "  in  ten  days  the  exhibition  of 
the  prize  statues  takes  place.  The  grand  duke  awards 
a  laurel  crown,  a  princely  fortune  and  a  title  to  him 
who  produces  the  best  statue  of  St.  Cecilia.  Michael 
Angelo,  the  pride  of  Italy,  and  the  wonder  of  the  wholo 
world — Michael  Angelo  is  the  judge ;  and  he  is  as  im- 
partial as  he  is  Justin  his  perception  of  real  merit." 

"AH  this  I  know,  Manuel,"  cried  Leonora,  some- 
what impatiently.  "  But  what  reference  has  it  to  our 
positions  You  are  aware  that  my  father  has  fixed  the 
wedding  to  take  place  on  the  day  succeeding  the  one 
which  marks  the  election  of  the  hoppy  artist  who  shall 
please  the  great  Michael  Angcio  by  his  talent  and  his 
labor.'* 

"  I  know  that  you  will  laugh  at  me,  Leonora — that 
you  will  fancy  ray  words  to  be  the  ravings  of  an  idiot, 
or  a  conceited  fool,"  continued  Manuel,  Impetuously; 
"  but  all  may  not  be  so  vain  and  futile  as  you  think.  I 
have  prepared  mv  statue  also;  I  have  worked  night 
and  day  for  months  past.'* 

"  Hence  those  hollow  eyes— that  pale  countenance  !*' 
interrupted  Leonora,  glancing  tenderly  at  her  lover. 

"Ah!  I  have  toiled  as  never  yet  man  tolled,"  pro- 
ceeded the  enthusiastic  youth ;  "  and  my  work  is  com- 
plete, save  the  arm  which  supports  the  lyre.  Three 
strokes  of  the  chisel  and  it  is  finished !    And  my  St. 
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Cecilia  is  the  counterpart  of  my  Leonora ;  else  had  not 
the  statue  stood  the  slightest  chance  of  success !" 

'*  Manuel,  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  impru- 
dence 1"  said  Leonora,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  voice, 
which  went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  her  lover. 

"Oh!  it  is  too  true,"  returned  the  sculptor,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  But  do  not  laugh  at  mv  folly.  1 
cling  to  that  statue,  not  as  an  artrst^)h  I  no — as  a 
lover.  The  Greeks  concealed  the  most  sublime  truths 
in  their  fables;  that  of  Pygmalion  is  my  history. 
When  I  am  with  my  statue  I  am  not  alone ;  and  now 
that  it  is  almost  complete — now  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lovely  living  object,  1  tremble  before  it  as  be- 
fore you.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statue  palpitates 
as  I  approach  it ;  and  then  I  kneel  to  it ;  and  I  imagine 
that  sweet  music  issues  from  its  lyre.  Oh !  that  statue 
is  now  my  only  hope  and  joy !" 

Leonora  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
and  wept  bitterly.  Her  voice  was  lost  in  sobs;  he 
kissed  her  chaste  forehead,  besought  her  to  be  calm, 
and  when  she  had  again  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind,  he  resumed  his  discourse. 

*'  When  the  grand  duke  had  filled  all  Italy  with  the 
news  of  his  proclamation  relative  to  the  intended  com- 
petition, of  which  Michael  An^elo  was  invited  to  be 
the  judi^e  and  arbiter,  a  sudden  idea  struck  me  that  I 
would  new  from  a  shapeless  block  of  marble  the  image 
of  the  most  faultless  of  Grod's  creatures.  And  I  have 
succeeded,  Leonora ;  and  oh !  I  know  not  what  ur^es 
me  thus  to  hope ;  but  I  feel  that  if  my  statue  be  exhib- 
ited on  the  day  appointed,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
him  who  sculptured  it." 

The  hope  that  thus  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiastic Manuel,  speedily  communicated  its  invigor- 
ating influence  to  the  bosom  of  his  Leonora ;  and  she 
smiled  through  her  tears  at  her  lover,  as  she  poured 
forth  her  sanguine  anticipations  and  heartfelt  wishes 
that  the  laurel  crown  should  encircle  his  brow. 

"And,  oh!"  said  the  beauteous  girl,  as  she  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  Manuel,  "  how  dear  in  after  life  will 
be  this  spct  to  us  both.  It  was  here,"  she  continued, 
in  a  mo; ;  playful  tone,  "  that  we  first  met.  Manuel— 
here  the ;  vou  first  told  me  that  you  loved  me — here 
that  you.  nrst  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  placed,  for  pil- 
grims to  kneel  to — and  here  that  you  first  disclosed 
the  existence  of  your  St.  Cecilia." 

Scarcely  had  Leonora  ceased  speaking,  when  the 
lovers  drew  near  to  a  remarkable  image  of  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour,  which  ornamented  the  spot.  It  had 
been  placed  there  agreeably  to  the  will  of  a  miser,  who 
had  died  a  few  years  previously ;  and  the  moderate  pe- 
cuniary tender  of  Manuel  to  the  executors  of  the  be- 
quest had  procured  for  him  the  sculpture  of  that  monu- 
ment of  a  miser's  penitence  and  charity  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  lovers  drew  near  the  statue,  and  gazed 
upon  it  in  silence. 

"  The  hand  that  moulded  this  farm  will  one  day  pro- 
duce works  which  shall  be  the  glory  of  Italy,"  said  a 
solemn  voice ;  and  in  a  moment  an  old  man,  whom 
the  shades  of  evening  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  lovers,  stood  before  them ;  but  even  in  the 
dubious  light  of  that  hour,  they  could  not  fall  to  mark 
his  keen  dark  eves,  his  venerable  grey  hair,  and  his 
modest  attire,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
patriarch-shepherd  of  the  olden  time. 

"And  yet  so  splendid  a  production  is  suflered  to  re- 
main in  the  public  road,"  continued  the  old  man,  sur- 
veying the  outlines  of  the  statue  as  he  spoke.  "I 
examined  it  this  morning,  when  it  was  light,  and  it  is 
faultless." 

"You  are  then  a  judge  in  these  matters,  old  man," 
said  Manuel,  hastily. 

"  A  little,"  returned  the  venerable  stranger,  careless- 
ly.   "  I  once  made  them  my  study." 

"  And  do  you  attach  much  importance  to  a  work 
which  scarcely  occupied  the  sculptor  a  month  to  com- 
plete 1"  resumed  Manuel. 

"  Even  in  a  rough  design  the  germinations  of  great 
talent  may  be  diacemible  was  the  reply.  "  But  now 
know  you  that  only  a  month — " 

"  Because  It  is  the  poor  fruit  of  my  toil,"  said  Manuel, 
anticipating  the  stranger's  question. 

"  Ah !  tms  is  a  strange  coincidence,  then,"  observed 
the  old  man;  and  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  he  added, 


"  But  may  I  be  informed  if  you  have  prepared  a  St. 
Cecilia  for  the  election  that  is  to  take  place  a  week  or 
ten  days  hence  ?" 

"What  artist  in  Florence  has  not?"  demanded 
Manuel,  impatiently ;  for  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  nis  interrogator  that  he  liked  not.  He  ac- 
cordingly bade  the  inquisitive  stranger  farewell,  and 
having  conducted  the  beauteous  Leonora  to  the  gate  of 
her  father's  cassino.  he  hastened  back  to  the  modest 
apartments  which  he  occupied  in  a  humble  dwelling 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  streets  of  the  city 
of  Florence. 

Manuel  was  met  at  the  door  of  his  apartments  by  a 
laughing,  fair-haired,  bright-eyed,  intelhgent  vouth,  of 
sixteen,  who  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him  ^rvently, 
crying  at  the  same  time,  "  Grood  news,  dear  brother 
Manuel ;  we  have  gold  enough  now  for  many  days !" 
and  he  displayed  a  well-filled  purse  as  he  repeatecl  his 
ejaculations. 

"Whence  came  that  money,  StephanoT'  demanded 
Manuel. 

"From  the  sale  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  you  gave 
me  to  take  to  Solomon  the  Jew,  this  morning,"  was 
the  immediate  reply. 

"And  Solomon  gave  you  thirty  ducats  7"  said  Ma- 
nuel, in  a  tone  of  unaffected  surprise. 

"No,  no — not  he!"  answered  Stephano,  with  an 
arch  smile.  "But  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense, 
dear  Manuel ;  I  was  hastening  to  old  Solomon's  shop, 
with  the  little  statue  in  my  hands;  when,  as  I  passed 
the  grand  exhibition  hall,  I  just  stepped  in  to  see  the 
statutes  that  are  already  sent  thither.  An  old  man 
dressed  like  a  countrjrman,  with  white  hair " 

"  And  8  cap  without  a  plume  7"  said  Manuel,  has- 
tily. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Stephano.    Do  you  know  him  T' 

"I  have  seen  him  this  evening,"  said  Manuel. 
"Proceed!" 

"  Well,  this  identical  old  man,  then,  was  busily  ex- 
amining the  statues  with  a  most  critical  eye,  and  peer- 
ing at  each  as  if  he  were  the  best  judge  of  all  their 
respective  merits  in  Christdndom,  when  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  *What  a  splendid  production!'  I  turned 
round,  and  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  your  little  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  which  I  held  in  my  hands.  *  Is  that  yours, 
young  man  7'  said  he.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  brothers ; 
he  asked  your  name  and  place  of  residence,  and  I  could 
not  help  telling  him  the  truth.  'Manuel  AscanioT* 
cried  he,  repeating  the  name  several  times.  *  What ! 
he  who  was  employed  to  sculpture  the  statue  of  the 
Madonna  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo7  I  only  arrived 
here  yesterday,'  continued  he,  *and  I  have  already 
heard  much  about  it.'  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He 
asked  me  to  sell  him  the  little  statue  I  had  with  me ; 
and  when  he  offered  me  that  purse,  containing  thirty 
ducats,  for  it,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  make  him  close  the 
bargain.  Old  Solomon  woiud  not  have  given  us  more 
than  six  ducats  at  the  outside." 

"This  is  a  fortunate  presage,"  said  Manuel,  "and 
argues  well  for  the  St.  Cecilia." 

"O  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Stephano,  "I  am  so  re- 
joiced that  I  have  at  last  met  some  one  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  your  works !  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will  succeed  at  the  approaching  exhibition." 

"To  supper  and  to  bed,  Stephano,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
nuel, without  noticing  his  brother's  observations.  "  I 
must  arise  betimes  to  visit  the  gallery  and  inspect  the 
statues  of  my  rivals.  My  own  performance  shall  not 
be  placed  there  before  the  grand  day  of  trial." 

Manuel  slept  soundly  that  night,  for  hope  beat  high 
in  his  breast;  and  in  his  dreams  he  saw  Leonora 
smiling  upon  him.  He  fancied  that  all  obstacles  would 
be  speedily  removed,  and  that  he  should  shortly  lead 
the  beautiful  giri  to  the  altar,  where  his  most  sanguine 
anticipations  were  to  be  fulfilled.  But  when  he  awoke 
in  the  morning,  he  recollected  that  he  had  still  the 
marquis  of  Appiani  as  his  rival ;  and  he  hastened  to 
the  gallery  where  the  exhibition  was  to  take  place,  to 
distract  his  mind  for  an  hour  or  two  from  dwelling  upon 
aught  that  was  disagreeable  to  him. 

Manuel  had  not  \m  his  modest  dwelling  half  an  hour 
when  a  loud  knock  summoned  Stephano  to  the  door ; 
and  in  the  visitor,  who  walked  unceremoniously  into 
the  firont  room,  the  youth  recognixed  the  old  man  who 
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had  purchased  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  of  him  the  dav 
before.  Stephano  accordingly  received  him  with  all 
possible  politeness,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Good  morning/*  said  the  old  man,  sinlung  into  a 
chair.    "  Is  your  brother  within  7" 

"  He  is  gone  to  inspect  the  statues,''  was  the  an- 
swer, delivered  in  a  respectful  tone. 

"  Perhaps  he  intends  to  send  one  liimself  to  the  ex- 
hiUtion  V^  continued  the  stranger. 

Stephano  nodded  an  affirmative  in  a  certain  mysteri- 
ous and  arch  manner,  which  implied  that  the  matter 
was  more  than  half  a  secret. 

"  I  must  see  it,"  said  the  old  man,  abruptly. 

"Impossible!"  cried  Stephano.  "My  brother  has 
given  me  the  most  positive  orders  never  to  admit  any 
one  into  his  private  studio." 

"  Did  1  not  profier  you  a  good  price  for  your  little 
statue  yesterday  ?"  demandedthe  old  man. 

"You  did,  and  I  thanlc  you,"  answered  Stephano; 
"  for  never  was  money  more  welcome.  We  had  not 
an  obole  in  the  house." 

"And  in  case  your  brother's  statue  does  not  obtain 
the  prize,"  continued  the  stranger,  "which  is  very 
probable,  especially  as  some  of  the  first  artists  have 
forwarded  their  works  to  the  exiiibition— what  would 
become  of  St.  CeciUa  then  7" 

Stephano's  countenance  became  suddenly  clouded, 
as  he  calculated  the  chances  and  consequences  of  his 
brother's  foilure.  The  stranger  saw  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and  hastened  to  follow  it  up. 

"In  case  your  brother's  statue  should  be  rejected," 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  will  purchase  it." 

"Youl"  exclaimed  Stephano,  starting  from  liis 
seat. 

"  Yes— I !"  calmly  rejoined  the  stranger.  "  Al- 
though an  humble  Individua],  I  fiuicy  that  I  have 
some  taste  and  discrimination  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  purchase  the  statue  if  it  be  rejected  at 
ttie  exhibition." 

Stephano  did  not  hesitate  another  moment. 

"Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  youth;  and  he  led  the 
way  to  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  the  statue  of  St. 
Cecilia  was  standing  upon  its  pedestal.  That  was  the 
room  in  which  Manuel  had  toiled  "as  never  before 
man  had  toiled"— in  which  he  had  devoted  hours  and 
days  to  the  contemplation  only  of  his  magnificent  work 
—in  which  a  faithful  lover  had  hewn  from  a  shapeless 
block  of  marble  an  all  but  speaking  counterpart  of  her 
he  adored — in  which  he  had  reiterated  in  private  all 
the  vows  and  protestations  he  had  ever  made  to  Leon- 
ora during  their  evening  walks.  That  was  the  room, 
in  fine,  where  had  been  passed  some  of  the  most  feli- 
citous as  well  as  some  of  the  most  wretched  hours  of 
Manuel's  life !  And  that  room  contained  the  statue  on 
which  rested  all  his  hopes — the  svmmetrical,  the  beau- 
tiful statue,  which  was  full  of  life,  and  meaning,  and 
love,  and  tenderness  to  him — the  statue  which,  al- 
though bearing  the  name  of  the  patroness  of  music, 
might  immortalize  the  transcendent  beauties  of  her 
whom  he  loved  so  sincerely  and  so  well. 

"  This  is  the  statue  I"  said  Stephano. 

"  A  master-piece !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

Stephano  clapped  his  hands  together  with  delight. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  your  brother  kept  this  deli- 
cious image  concealed  from  every  eye !"  cried  the  old 
man,  with  a  smile  of  the  most  unfeigned  rapture. 
"The  very  air— the  very  breath  of  mortals  would 
almost  seem  to  be  capable  of  spoiling  that  fragile  mar- 
ble, and  tainting  that  most  exquisite  flower  of  beauty— 
ah !"  And  the  old  man  started  as  if  he  were  suddenly 
bitten  by  a  venomous  reptile. 

"Is  anything  the  matter!  Are  you  ilH"  inquired 
Stephano,  anxiously  gazing  upon  the  changed  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger. 

»  No,  boy,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  in  an  agitated  tone 
of  voice.  "But  there  is  fault— a  grievous  fault— or 
rather  negligence  in  that  statue.  The  arm  which  sup- 
ports the  lyre  is  incomplete." 

"A  fault!  Oh  no!"  cried  Stephano,  "it  cannot 
be!" 

"  A  fault,  I  say ''  cried  the  stranger.  "  Three  strokes 
of  the  chissel— three  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  that 
statue  is  complete." 

And  as  be  uttered  these  words,  the  old  man  seized 


the  chisel  and  a  hammer  which  lay  upon  the  table 
near  him,  and  approached  the  statue. 

"  Consider,  signor !  what  are  you  about  7"  cried  Ste- 
phano. rushing  forward,  and  catching  the  stranger  by 
the  skirt  of  his  doublet. 

"  Boy,  did  I  not  say  I  would  purchase  the  statue  if 
it  failed  to  please  at  the  exhibition  7"  said  the  old  man, 
calmly  pushing  Stephano  aside.  "I  will  forfeit  a 
thousand  ducats  if  I  should  spoil  it ;"  and  he  advanced 
toward  the  statue. 

"And  my  brother!"  cried  Stephano. 

"  He  will  rejoice  at  what  I'm  about  to  do,"  was  the 
reply. 

Stephano  urged  no  further  objecdon,  but  stood 
trembling  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  old  man 
slowly  and  cautiously  applied  the  chisel  three  times  to 
the  defective  part  of  the  statue,  and  then  surveyed  his 
work  with  admiration  and  delight.  At  that  moment  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Stephano  recognized 
his  brother's  signal,  hurried  the  stranger  into  the  front 
room,  closed  the  studio,  and  hastened  to  admit  Manuel, 
who  started  when  lie  recognized  in  his  visitor  the  indi- 
vidual he  had  spoken  to  the  evening  before  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  at  the  statue  of  the  Aladonna. 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  who  purchased  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter,"  said  Stephano,  presenting  the  stranger 
to  his  brother.  "He  has  called  to  ascertain  if  you  In- 
tend to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  your  abilities." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Manuel,  in  a  sorrowful  tone  of 
voice ;  "  I  have  just  now  inspected  the  statues  already 
placed  in  the  gallery,  and  see  so  much  perfection  there, 
that  I  dare  not  expose  myself  to  the  certainty  of  defeat 
and  consequent  disgrace." 

"  Be  not  discouraged,  young  man,"  exclaimed  the 
strenffer.  "  I  am  not  vain,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  aole  to  discern  merit  where  It  exists ;  and  by  the 
specimens  of  your  capabilities  I  have  already  seen — 
tne  Madonna  and  the  St.  Peter— I  augur  well  hi  your 
favor." 

The  old  man  waited  not  for  a  reply;  but  having 
wished  the  brothere  a  hasty  "  good  morning,"  he  ab- 
rubtly  withdrew. 

Be  not  discouraged,  dear  brother,"  said  Stephano, 
when  the  visitor  had  departed.  "  That  individual  Is 
apparently  a  judge,  and  his  opinion  must  not  be  lightly 

"Oh,  Stephano!  I  have  this  day  seen  some  splendid 
productions  of  art,"  exclaimed  Manuel."  Let  me  con- 
template my  own  statue  once  more,  and  thus  acquire 
fresh  hopes  and  fresh  courage." 

"One  moment."  said  Stephano. 

"  No ;  come  with  me,"  cried  Manuel  i  and  he  led  his 
brother  into  the  adjacent  room. 

Manuel  cast  one  look  at  his  statue,  and  gave  a  sud- 
den start.  He  ran  up  to  it,  examined  the  arm,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  no  delusion. 

"  Stephano !"  said  he,  In  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he 
turned  hastily  round  to  his  terrified  brother :  "  that  in- 
dividual who  has  just  left  the  house " 

"Pardon  me— and  I  will  tell  you  all,"  cried  Ste- 
phano, falling  upon  his  knees. 

"He  applied  the  chisel  to  my  statue!'*  ejaculated 
Manuel ;  and  there  is  onlv  one  man  living  who  could 
touch  it  as  he  has  touched  it." 

"Oh !  my  dear  brother — pardon  me !"  cried  Stepha- 
no, still  trembling  at  Manuel's  feet. 

"  And  that  old  man — "  continued  the  sculptor. 

"  Who  Is  he  7"  said  Stephano. 

"Michael  Angelo  himself!"  was  the  answer. 

"  Michael  Angolo !"  cried  Stephano,  leaping  upon  his 
feet.  "Manuel,  he  will  award  you  the  crown,  and  we 
shall  be  rich  and  happy  evermore." 

"Michael  Angelo  Is  my  friend !"  exclaimed  Manuel, 
In  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest  joy.  "Michael  Angelo 
has  seen  my  statue — Michael  Angelo  has  been  in  my 
house !    Oh !  this  mean  dwelling  will  henceforth  ap- 

Cr  to  me  a  palace !  For  Itflchael  Angelo  has  been 
e — the  pride  of  Italy — the  wonder  of  Europe— nmd 
he  has  bade  me  hope !  Stephano,  I  suffocate  with  joy ! 
I  fain  would  weep,  and  cannot !  Oh  that  such  unex- 
pected happiness  should  have  been  In  store  for  me !" 

"He  wid  your  Su  Cecilia  was  a  chef  dPceuvrt.  Ma- 
nuel," cried  Stephano.    "The  opinion  of  Michael  An- 
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gelo  is  the  opinion  of  Italy :  a  prophecy  of  Michael  An- 
celo  is  an  order  of  destiny.  O  what  a  great  man  has 
deigned  to  yisit  us  I  And  what  bounty  on  the  part  of 
Heaven  is  this !" 

"  What  will  happen  to  me  during  the  next  ten  days 
I  know  not,"  saia  Manuel,  solemnly;  '*but  this  I  feel, 
that  I  have  just  experienced  the  most  profound  emo- 
tion which  a  man  can  support.  Another  such  a  shock, 
of  happiness  or  misery,  would  kill  me  on  the  spot,  or 
send  me  a  raving  madman  to  a  receptacle  for  the  in- 
sane. But,  O  Ck>d!  my  prayers  are  pure,  and  thou 
canst  change  my  crown  of  thorns  into  one  of  laurels !" 

Ten  days  passed  tediously  away ;  and  during  that 
period  Manuel  had  not  a  single  opoortunity  of  convers- 
ing with  Leonora  VivaldL  Her  lather,  who  was  well 
aware  of  her  passion  for  the  obscure  sculptor,  and  who 
was  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  union  between  her 
and  the  Marquis  Appiani,  ordered  her  to  be  so  narrowly 
watched  that  she  could  not  once  repair  to  the  usual 
place  of  rendezvous  during  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  evening  on  which  our  tale  opens  and  the 
day  that  was  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  statues,  and 
the  final  judgment  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  note  from 
Manuel  had,  however,  informed  her  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  his  statue,  and  the  great  man 
who  had  spoken  so  highly  in  his  favor. 

The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  dawned ;  and  many 
an  artist  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch  with  a  brow  ren- 
dered feverish,  and  a  heart  achinf  with  uncertaintv, 
hope,  and  fear.  Florence  was  all  confusion,  mirth, 
bustle,  and  joy ;  the  streets  leading  to  the  gallery  in 
which  the  statues  were  exhibited  were  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. Every  one  was  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
ducal  cortege;  but  all  were  more  impatient  still  to  sec 
the  arbiter  of  the  competition,  Michael  Angelo — the 
mighty  artist  who  had  been  invited  from  Rome  to  pre- 
side at  the  ceremony. 

It  had  been  ordered  by  proclamation  that  all  the  sta- 
tues should  be  conveyed  to  the  gallery  by  mid-day;  the 
decision  was  to  be  made  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Manuel  and  Stephano  rose  early,  and  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle  which  had  been 
ordered  to  convey  the  St.  Cecilia  to  the  gallery,  when 
a  letter  was  brought  by  a  page  bearing  the  livery  of  the 
Count  Vivaldi.  The  missive  was  addressed  to  the 
elder  brother,  and  its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"Maicitbl: — I  have  long  been  aware  of  your  attach- 
ment for  my  daughter;  and  were  I  alone  with  her  on 
earth,  if  I  had  not  a  son  whom  I  should  leave  poor  and 
miserable,  I  would  gladly  consent  to  your  union.  But 
this  cannot  be.  If  the  marquis  Appiani  espouse  my 
daughter,  my  fallen  fortunes  will  be  established  once 
more,  and  my  son  will  be  placed  in  a  condition  worthy 
of  his  family  and  his  ancestors.  Ought  not  Leonora, 
then,  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  parents  and  her  bro- 
ther? If  thou  thinkest  she  ought,  I  pray  thee  show 
thy  love  for  her,  and  do  not  dishonor  her.  Recollect 
that  Lisa  del  Giscando  was  disgraced  when  Leonardo 
de  Vinci  published  her  portrait.  Renounce,  then,  the 
exhibition  of  your  statue-  -consider  my  ola  age,  my 
grey  hairs — respect  the  honor  of  Leonora— and  we  will 
both  bless  you  together.  Vivaldi." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Manuel's  hand — Stephano 
picked  it  up  and  perused  it  hastily. 

"I  wait  your  reply,  signer,"  said  the  page. 

**  Lisa  del  Oiscando  was  disgraced,"  mused  Manuel, 
audibly,  "  and  she  awarded  not  stolen  interviews  to  her 
lover— and  she  was  not  promised  to  a  maraub  Ap- 
piani. Tell  the  Count,  your  master,"  he  added,  in  a 
firm  tone  of  voice,  turning  to  the  page,  "  that  I  obey 
his  wishes,  and  that  if  he  order  me  to  break  my  statue 
to  pieces,  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  his  orders." 

The  boy  was  about  to  depart,  when  Manuel,  recol- 
lecting a  question  which  he  was  desirous  of  asking, 
called  him  back. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter?" inquired  Manuel. 

"  I  am  in  my  master's  confidence,"  was  the  reply. 

"Tell  me.  then,  resumed  Manuel,  how  came  the 
count  Vivaldi  to  ascertain  that  my  statue  was  the  im- 
age of  his  daughter?" 

"Michael  ^gelo  was  presented  to  the  count,  last 
evening,  by  the  marquis  Appiani;  and  when  be  was 


introduced  to  Signora  Leonora  he  discovered  the  like- 
ness." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Manuel :  and  the  page  with- 
drew to  bear  the  sculptor's  message  to  his  master.  So 
soon  as  he  was  despatched  Manuel  shut  himself  up  in 
his  studio,  and  Stephano  give  way  to  his  grief  in  the 
front  chamber. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  the  marquis  Appiani, 
who  was  ignorant  that  Manuel  was  his  rival  in  Leono- 
ra's affections,  called  at  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  two 
brothers.  Manuel  was  summoned  by  Stephano  ttom 
his  studio,  and  the  marquis  hastened  to  unfold  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit. 

"Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Manuel  Ascanio?"  said 
the  marquis. 

"  Is  is,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  have  accomplished  a  cJuf  d^antvre,  signer," 
continued  the  marquis ;  "  and  the  grand  duke  has  sent 
me  to  fetch  it.  My  followers  wait  outside.  You  are 
to  accompany  me ;  his  highness  is  desirous  of  seeing 
you." 

"  Accident,  my  lord,"  said  Manuel."  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  or  rather  the  indiscretion  of  my  brother,  discovered 
that  statue  of  which  you  are  speaking,  to  a  great 
man — " 

"  Despatch — I  am  anxious  to  see  it,"  interrupted  the 
marquis.  Michael  Angelo  has  already  q>oken  so  highly 
of  its  merits." 

"I  dare  not  show  it  to  a  soul,"  said  Manuel,  with 
difficulty  suppressing  his  tears. 

"But I,"  urged  the  marquis,  smiling,  "am  ordered 
by  the  grand  duke  to  carry  it  to  his  presence,  and  I  dare 
not  disobey." 

"  My  word  is  pledged,"  said  Manuel. 

"  So  is  mine,''  returned  the  marquis,  taldng  a  heavy 
purse  from  his  pocket  and  throwing  it  upon  the  table. 
"  If  the  statue  be  sold,  there  is  the  money.  I  re-pur- 
chase it ;  but  mine  it  must  be ; — and  the  marquis  sum- 
moned his  followers  from  the  passage  where  tney  were 
waiting  without 

"  You  dare  not  take  it  by  force,"  cried  Bianuel,  fierce- 
ly confronting  the  marquis  Appiani. 

"  I  dare  execute  the  duke's  orders,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  as  the  marquis  beckoned  his  followers  to  attend 
upon  him  whithersoever  he  might  lead. 

"  This  tyranny— this  ii^ustice  is  insupportable !"  ex- 
claimed Manuel,  wildly. 

"O  brother!"  give  them  the  statue,"  cried  Stepha- 
no ;  "  your  fame — your  fortune  depend  upon  it !" 

"  Wait  one  moment— one  moment  only,"  said  Ma- 
nuel, after  an  instant's  consideration,  "  and  the  statue 
shall  be  yours." 

The  marouis  nodded  an  affirmative,  and  Manuel 
rushed  into  his  studio  and  closed  the  door. 

"  He  wishes  to  take  one  last  fond  view  of  it  alone," 
said  Stephano,  as  his  brother  disappeared. 

But  a  loud  and  long  laugh,  and  then  a  cry  of  rage 
echoed  from  the  adjacent  apartment ;  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  din  of  a  chisel  and  a  hammer  upon  the 
marble ;  and  then  succeeded  a  crash  which  shook  the 
house  to  its  foundation.  Stephano,  the  marquis,  and 
his  followers  ran  into  the  studio ;  and  as  they  entered, 
they  stumbled  over  shapeless  pieces  of  broken  marble, 
which  Manuel  had  scattered  upon  the  floor.  The 
statue  had  disappeared ;  but  the  remnants  were  before 
them! 

"Oh,  Manuel!  what  have  you  done?"  exclaimed 
Stephano,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"Let  them  take  the  statue  now— the  face  is  all  dis- 
figured, and  the  limbs  are  scattered  over  the  room !" 
said  the  sculptor,  with  an  ironical  laugh. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  his  highness  ?"  cried  the  mar- 
quis, as  he  turned  to  leave  the  spot.  "It  is  as  much 
as  my  head  is  worth  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  that  statue !" 

With  these  words  the  marquis  Appiani  departed,  fol- 
lowed by  his  attendants,  and  leaving  behind  them  two 
hearts  so  full  of  sorrow  that  a  misanthrope  would  have 
wept  at  the  sight  of  the  despair  which  was  depicted 
upon  their  countenances. 

"  Fame  and  fortune  for  ever  gone  ?"  cried  Stephano, 
after  a  long  silence. 

"  And  her  honor  preserved  fix)m  calunmiating  sur- 
mise," added  Manuel  firmly ;  and  he  felt  a  momeotary 
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dow  of  pride  and  of  happiness,  for  he  knew  that  he 
bad  done  a  noble  and  a  generous  deed :  but  these  sen- 
timents soon  passed  away,  and  gave  place  to  others  of 
a  more  gloomy  character  still.  *•  And  yet,  Stephano — 
I  can  weep — I  can  gnash  my  teeth  with  rage.  I  have 
destroyed  a  statue  which  Michael  Angelo  had  perfected 
— I  have  efiaced  the  most  lovely  lineaments  that  ever 
represented  a  living  thing!  Oh!  it  is  a  crime,  tliat 
which  I  have  done — a  great  crime !" 

**  Yes,  weep,  brother. — weep !  Oh  I  you  have  good 
cause  for  sorrow,"  said  Stephano.  "  But— hark !  nu- 
merous footsteps  approach  our  door :  the  grand  duke 
has  sent  hissbirres  to  take  us  to  the  Inquisition  for  the 
deed  you  have  done." 

And  as  Stephano  spoke,  the  outer  room,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  left  open  by  the  marquis  and  his  fol- 
lowers, was  filled  with  visitors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Michael  Angelo  and  count  Vivaldi 

"Rash  youth!"  cried  Michael  Angelo,  addressing 
himself  to  Manuel ;  *^  you  destroy  the  masterpiece  of 
the  age,  at  the  moment  when  I  obtain  the  consent  of 
count  Vivaldi  to  your  union  with  his  daughter." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Manuel,  scarcely  daiing  to  be- 
lieve his  ears ;  "and  the  Marqids  Appiani7" 

"The  duke  has  pardoned  him,"  said  Michael  An- 
gelo; and  here  b  the  golden  crown  for  you.  His 
highness,  moreover,  awards  you  a  year  to  perfect  an- 
other statue  of  St  Cecilia !" 

"  And  Leonora  anxiously  waits  to  greet  the  cham- 
pion of  the  exhibition,"  said  Count  Vivaldi.  "  You 
made  a  noble  sacrifice,  Manuel — and  you  are  well  wor- 
thy of  ray  daughter.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  casslno  in 
the  vale  of  Amo,  and  there  celebrate  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  this  eventful  day !" 


HEREDITARY   HONORS. 
A    TALE   OF   LOVE   AND   MYSTERY. 

PRELIMINABT  CHAPTEB. 

**  8i  m  es  pot  de  chambre,  tant  pis  poor  tot.**— Voltaibk. 

Hebeoitabt  honors  are,  certainly,  the  most  rational 
of  human  devices.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  suppose 
that  a  man  propagated  his  virtues  to  the  most  distant 
posterity.  Few  notions  have  succeeded  better  in  keep- 
ing the  worid  in  order.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best  method 
of  granting  to  the  multitude  the  inestimable  gift  of  a 
perpetuity  of  dependence.  Had  the  idea  stopped  with 
the  king  or  chief  magistrate,  it  would  not  nave  b^u 
half  so  beautiful,  or  a  hundredth  part  so  useful.  So 
far,  a  reason  for  the  custom  is  obvious  to  the  most  su- 
perficial. Hereditary  distinction,  it  is  said,  preserves 
a  people  from  the  wars  and  tumults  that  might  arise 
from  the  contests  of  elective  distinction.  Very  well — 
I  do  not  dispute  this  assertion — it  is  plausible.  But 
dukes  and  earls?— if  their  honors  were  not  hereditary, 
would  there  be  contests  about  them  ?  The  world  sufiers 
itself  to  be  di8turt>ed  by  individuals  wishing  to  be 
kings,  but  it  would  not  be  so  complaisant  to  every  man 
that  wished  to  be  a  lord.  *'  On  ne  desarrange  pas  tout 
le  monde  pour  si  peu  de  chose,"  we  should  not  have 
wars  and  discords,  as  the  seeds  of  that  sort  of  ambi- 
tion. We  do  not,  then,  grant  hereditary  honors  to 
these  gentry  as  the  purchase  of  peace — ^we  do  not  make 
them  as  a  bargain,  but  bestow  them  as  a  gratuity. 
Our  reasons,  therefore,  for  this  generosity,  are  far 
deeper  than  those  which  make  us  governed  by  king 
Log  to-day,  because,  yesterday,  we  were  governed  by 
his  excellent  father,  kmg  Stork— so  much  deeper,  that, 
to  plain  men,  they  are  periiectly  invisible.  But  a  little 
reflection  teaches  us  the  utility  of  the  practice.  He- 
reditary superioritv  to  the  few,  necessarily  produces 
hereditary  inferiority  to  the  many — and  it  makes  the 
herd  contented  with  bdng  legislatively  and  decorously 
bullied  by  a  sort  of  prescripuve  habit.  Messieurs  the 
Eels  are  used  to  be  skinned — and  the  custom  reconciles 
them  to  the  hereditary  privilege  of  Messcigneurs  the 
Cooks. 

CHAPTEB  II. — THE  MBBTnrO. 

"As  It  fell  upon  a  day.** 
There  is  a  certain  coimtnr,  not  very  far  distant  from 
our  own :  in  a  certain  small  town,  dose  to  the  metro- 


polis of  this  country,  there  once  lived  a  certain  young 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Laura.  She  was  the  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  an  honest  gentleman— an  attomey- 
at-law — and  was  particularly  addicted  to  novels  and 
fiedling  in  love.  One  day  she  was  walking  in  the  woods 
in  a  pensive  manner,  observing  how  aliectionate  the 
little  birds  were  to  each  other,  and  thinking  what  a 
blessing  it  was,  to  have  an  agreeable  lovei^-when, 
leaning  against  an  elm  tree,  she  perceived  a  young  man, 
habited  in  a  most  handsome  dress  that  seemed  a  little 
too  large  for  him,  and  of  that  peculiar  complexion — 
half  white,  half  yellow— which  custom  has  dedicated 
to  romance.  He  wore  his  long,  dark  locks  sweeping 
over  his  forehead — and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the 
ground,  he  muttered  thus  to  himself : 

"  Singular  destiny !— fearful  thought !  Shall  I  redst 
it?— shall  I  fly?  No!  that  were  unworthy  of  the  name 
I  bear!  For  four  hundred  years  mv  forefathers  have 
enjoyed  their  honors — not  a  break  in  their  lineage — 
shall  I  be  the  first  to  forfeit  this  hereditary  dbtincUonl 
Away  the  thought !" 

The  young  gentleman  walked  haughtily  from  the 
tree,  and  just  before  him  he  saw  Miss  Laura,  fixing 
her  delighted  eyes  upon  his  countenance,  and  pleasing 
herself  with  the  thought  that  she  saw  before  her  an 
cari  marshal,  or  a  grand  falconer  at  the  least.  The 
young  gentleman  stood  still,  so  also  did  the  young  ladv 
—the  young  gentleman  stared,  the  young  lady  £%hea. 
*'Fair  creature!"  quoth  the  youth,  throwing  out  his 
arm,  but  in  a  somewhat  violent  and  abrubt  manner,  as 
if  rather  striking  a  blow  than  attempting  a  courteous 
gesture. 

Full  of  the  becoming  terror  of  a  damsel  of  romance, 
Laura  drew  herself  up,  and  uttered  a  little  scream. 
"What!"  said  the  youth,  mournfully,  "do  you^  too, 
fear  me?"  Laura  was  affected  almost  to  tears — Uie 
youth  took  her  hand. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  interview  further— the  young 
people  were  in  love  at  first  sight — a  curious  event,  that 
has  happened  to  all  of  us  in  our  day,  but  which  we 
never  believe  happens  to  other  people.  What  man 
allows  another  man  to  have  had  any  bonnes  Jbrtum$  ? 
Yet,  when  we  see  how  the  saloons  of  the  theatres  are 
filled  by  what  must  once  have  been  bonnes  fortunes^  the 
honor  must  be  confessed  to  be  of  rather  a  vulgar  de- 
scription! But  what  am  I  doing?  Not  implying  a 
woixl  against  the  virtues  of  Miss  Laura.  No,  the  at- 
tachment between  her  and  the  unknown  ¥ra8  of  the 
most  platonic  description.  "  They  met  again  and  ofl  ;** 
and  on,  how  devoutly  Laura  loved  the  young  cavalier  I 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  rank :— it  seldom  hap- 
pens in  the  novels  liked  by  young  ladies  that  a  lover  is 
permitted  to  be  of  less  rank  than  a  peer's  son— smaller 
people  are  only  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at — odd  char- 
acters—white-stockinged  quidnuncs— fathers  who  are 
to  be  cheated— brothers  to  be  insulted :  in  short,  the 
great  majority  of  human  creatures  are  Russell-squared 
into  a  becoming  degree  of  ludicrous  insignificance. 
Accordingly,  to  Miss  Laura,  a  lover  must  necessarily 
be  nothing  of  a  Calicot — and  she  reflected  with  inde- 
scribable rapture  on  4he  certainty  of  having  a  gallant 
whose  forefathers  had  enjoyed  something  four  hundred 
years  in  the  family!  But  what  was  that  something? 
She  was  curious— she  interrogated  her  lover  as  to  ms 
name  and  rank.  He  changed  color— he  bit  his  lip — he 
thrust  both  hands  into  his  oreeches-pockets.  "I  can- 
not tell  you  what  I  am."  said  he:  "No!  charming 
Laura,  forgive  me— one  day  you  will  know  all." 

"Can  he  be  the  king's  eldest  son?"  said  Laura  to 
herself.  After  all,  this  mystery  was  very  delightful. 
She  introduced  the  young  gentleman  to  her  father. 
"Ah!"  quoth  the  former,  squeezing  the  attorney's 
hand,  "  your  family  have  been  good  friends  to  mine." 
"How!''  cried  the  attorney— "Are  we  then  acquaint- 
ed !    May  I  crave  your  name,  sir?" 

The  lover  looked  confused — he  mumbled  out  some 
excuse— iust  at  present,  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  it 
concealed.  Our  unknown  had  a  long  military  nose — 
he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  shot  another  in  a  duel. 
"  Aha !"  said  the  attorney,  winking,  and  lowering  his 
voice — "  I  smell  you,  sir- you  have  killed  your  man — 
eh!"  "Hal"  cried  the  stranger;  and  slapping  his  fore- 
head wildly,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  III. — THE  LAWYEB  MATCHED. 

"  But  let  uf  change  the  theme." — Harino  Faubro. 
'  It  was  now  clear : — the  stranger  had  evidently  been 
a  brave  transgressor  of  the  law ;  perhaps  an  assassin, 
certainly  a  victorious  single  combater.  This  redoubled 
in  Laura's  bosom  the  interest  she  had  conceived  for 
him.  There  is  nothing  renders  a  young  lady  more  ar- 
dent in  her  attachment  than  the  supposition  that  her 
lover  has  committed  some  enormous  crime.  Her 
father  thought  he  micht  make  a  good  thing  out  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  He  resolved  to  find  out  if  he  was 
rich — if  rich,  he  could  marry  him  to  his  daughter :  if 
poor,  he  might  as  well  inform  against  him,  and  get  the 
reward.  An  attorney  is  a  bow, — a  crooked  thing  with 
two  strings  to  it.  it  was  in  the  wood  that  the  attorney 
met  the  stranger.  The  stranger  was  examining  a  tree. 
"Strong,  strong,"  muttered  he;  "yes,  it  is  worth 
buying."  "Are  you  a  jud^e  of  trees,  sir'?"  quoth  the 
attorney.  "  Hum— yes,  ol  a  peculiar  sort  of  tree." 
"  Have  you  much  timber  of  vour  own  1"  "  A  great 
deal,"  replied  the  stranger  coolly.  * '  Of  the  best  kind?" 
"It  is  generally  used  for  scaffolding."  "Oh,  good 
deal!"  The  lawyer  paused.  "You  cannot,"  said  he, 
archl]^,  "you  cannot  conceal  yourself;  you  rank  is 
sufficiently  apparent."  "  Good  heavens  I"  "  Yes,  m^ 
daughter  says  she  heard  you  boasting  of  your  heredi- 
tary distinction — ^four  hundred  years  it  has  existed  in 
your  family."  "  It  has  indeed  I"  "  And  does  the  pro- 
perty— the  cash  part  of  the  business,  go  with  it?" 
"Yes!  the  government  provide  for  us."  "Oh,  a  pen- 
sion !--hereditary  too  ?"  "  You  say  it."  "  Ah,  'tis  the 
way  with  your  great  families,"  said  the  lawyer  to  hlm- 
sell,  "  always  quartered  on  the  public."  "  What's  that 
he  mutters  about  quartered !"  inly  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger with  emotion.  "  It  is  from  our  taxes  that  their 
support  is  drawn,"  continued  the  lawyer.  "Drawn, 
sir!''  cried  the  stranger  aloud.  "  And  if  it  be  not  the 
best  way  of  living,  hang  me.*"  concluded  the  lawyer. 
"  Vou.''  faltered  the  stranger,  clasping  his  hands: 
"  horrible  supposition ! ! !" 

CHAPTSa  IV. — ENUGHTENED  SENTIMENTS. 

"  Joy  was  Dot  alwaya  abaent  lYom  hia  face, 
Bat  o*er  it  in  auch  acenea  would  ateai  with  tranquil  grace.** 

Childb  Harold. 

"  You  will  really  marry  me  then,  beautiful  Laura," 
said  the  stranger  kneeling  on  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
Laura  blushed  "You  are  so — so  bewitching— and — 
and  you  will  always  love  me — and  you  will  tell  me  who 
you  are."  "  After  our  marriage,  yes," — said  the  stran- 
ger, somewhat  discomposed.  "No!  now— now,"— 
cried  Laura,  coaxingly.  He  was  silent  "Come,  I 
will  get  it  out  of  you.  You  are  an  eldest  son."  "  In- 
deed 1  am,"  sighed  the  stranger.  "  You  have  an  he- 
reditary title  ?"  "  Alas !  yes  I"  "  It  descends  to  you?" 
"  It  does !"— "  You  have  a— a— the  means  to  support 
it?"  "Assuredly."  "  Convince  me  of  that,"  said  the 
lawyer,  who  had  been  listening  unobserved,  "  and  my 
daughter  is  yours — let  you  have  killed  your  man  a 
hundred  times  over !"  "  Wonderful  liberality :"  cried 
the  stranger,  enthusiastically,  and  throwing  himself  at 
the  lawyer's  feet. 

CHAPTER  v.— CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

"The  aoul  wean  out  her  clothes.**— Plato.— Apparently  not 

The  stranger  wore  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes.  The 
mystery  about  him  attracted  the  admiration  and  mar- 
vel of  the  people  at  *the  little  inn  at  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  loaging.  They  were  talking  about  him  in  the 
kitchen  one  morning  when  the  boots  was  brushing  his 
coat  A  tailor  from  the  capital,  who  was  traveling  to 
his  country  seat,  came  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  why  his 
breakfast  was  not  ready.  "It  is  a  beautiful  coat!" 
cried  the  boots,  holding  it  up.  "What  a  cut!"  cried 
the  chambermaid.  "  It  is  lined  with  white  silk,"  said 
the  scullion,  and  she  placed  her  thumb  on  the  skirts. 
"Ha!"  said  the  tailor,  "what  do  I  see!  it  is  the  coat 
of  the  marquis  de  Tete  Perdu :  I  made  it  myself."  "  It 
is  out— it  is  out !"  cried  the  waiter.  "  The  gentleman 
is  a  marquis.  Gemini,  how  pleased  Miss  Laura  will 
be!"  "  What's  that,  sir?  so  the  strange  gentleman  is 
really  the  marquis  de  Tete  Perdu?"  asked  the  land- 


lady. "John,  take  the  frah  ecgs  to  his  lordship." 
"Impossible!  said  the  tailor,  who  had  fixed  on  the 
fresh  egffsfor  himself.  "Impossible!"  and  while  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  egg-stand,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  "  Impossible !  the  marquis  has  been  hanged 
this  twelvemonth !" 

CHAPTER   VI. — THE   DEPARTCRE. 

"They  have  their  exita  and  their  entrancea 
And  each  man  In  hia  time  plays  many  porta, 
Of  which  the  end  ia  death.*'— Sbakspkarb. 

"Good  heavens!  how  strange."  said  the  lawyer,  as 
he  dismissed  the  landlord  of  the  little  bin.  "I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you — only  think— I  was  going 
to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
hanged !"  Laura  curat  into  teara.  "  What  if  he  should 
be  a  vampire !"  said  she :  "  it  is  very  odd  that  a  man 
should  live  twelve  months  after  hanging."  Meanwhile 
the  stranger  descended  the  stairs  to  his  parior ;  a  group 
of  idlers  in  the  passage  gave  hastily  way  on  both  sides. 
Nay,  the  housemaid,  whom  he  was  about,  as  usual,  to 
chuck  under  the  chin,  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell 
into  a  swoon.  "  Th^  devil !"  said  the  stranger,  glancing 
suspiciously  round ;  " am  I  known,  then T  "Known ! 
yes,  you  art  known !"  cried  the  boots.  "  The  marquis 
de  Tete  Perdu."  "Siicre  bUuV  said  the  stranger, 
flinging  into  the  parlor  in  a  violent  rage.  He  locked 
the  door.  He  walked  up  and  down  with  uneven 
strides.  "Curse  on  these  painful  distinctions— these 
hereditary  customs !"  cried  ne,  vehemently,  "  they  are 
the  poison  of  my  existence.  I  shall  lose  Laura ;  I  shall 
lose  her  fortune ;  I  am  discovered.  Ko,  not  yet ;  I  will 
fly  to  her,  before  the  boots  spreads  the  intelligence.  I 
will  force  her  to  go  oflTwith  me — ^  off*!— how  many 
people  have  I  forced  to  go  oflf  before !" 

To  avoid  the  people  in  the  passage,  the  stranger 
dropped  firom  the  window.  He  hastened  to  the  law- 
yers house — he  found  Miss  Laura  in  the  garden — she 
was  crying  violently,  and  had  forgotten  ner  pocket- 
handkerchief}  the  stranger  oflered  ner  his  own.  Her 
eye's  fell  on  a  marquis's  coronet,  worked  in  the  comer, 
with  the  initials  "T.  P."  "Ah!  It  is  too  true,  then," 
said  she,  sobbing ;  "  the— the  marquis  de  Tete  Perdu—" 
Here  her  voice  was  choked  by  her  emotion.  "  Dam- 
nation !  what— what  of  him  T  With  great  difficulty 
Laura  sobbed  out  the  word  " H— a— ng  c  d !"  "It 
is  all  up  with  me !"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  terrible 
grimace,  and  he  disappeared.  "  Oh!  he  is  certainly  a 
vampire,"  wept  the  unfortunate  Laura ;  "  at  all  events, 
after  having  been  hanged  for  twelve  months,  he  cannot 
be  worth  much  as  a  husband !" 

CHAPTER  VII. — THE   PHILOSOPHER. 

"The  tendency  of  the  age  ia  againat  all  hereditary  demarca- 
tiona.— M.  RoYKR  di  Collard. 

It  was  a  melancholy,  dreary  day,  and  about  an  hour 
after  the  above  interview,  it  began  to  rain  cats  and 
dogs.  The  mysterious  stranger  was  walking  on  the 
high  road  that  led  from  the  country  town ;  he  hoped  to 
catch  one  of  the  public  vehicles  that  passed  that  way 
toward  the  capital.  He  buttoned  up  the  fatal  coat,  and 
took  particular  care  of  the  silk  skirts.  "  In  vain,"  said 
he,  bitterly,  is  all  this  finery ;  in  vain  have  I  attempted 
to  redeem  my  lot.  Fate  pursues  me  everywhere, 
D— n  it !  the  silk  will  be  all  spotted ;  I  may  not  get 
another  such  coat  soon  :  seldom  that  a  man  of  similar 
rank"— here  the  rain  set  full  in  his  teeth,  and  drowned 
the  rest  of  his  soliloquy.  He  began  to  look  round  for  a 
shelter,  when  suddenly  he  beheld  a  pretty  little  inn, 
standing  by  the  road -side  :  he  quickened  his  pace,  and 
was  presently  in  the  travelere'  room  drying  himself  by 
the  fire.  There  was  a  bald  gentleman,  past  his  grand 
climacteric,  sitting  at  a  little  table  by  tne  window,  and 
reading  "  Glumenborchiusisiculorum  on  the  propriety 
of  living  in  a  parallelogram,  and  moving  only  in  a  right 
angle."  Absorbed  in  tiis  own  griefSj  the  stranger  did 
not  notice  his  companion — he  continued  to  dry  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  mutter  to  himself.  "Ah!"  said  he, 
"no  love  for  me;  never  shall  I  marry  some  sweet, 
amiable,  rich  younff  lady ;  the  social  distinctions  con- 
fine me  to  myself.  Odious  law  of  primogeniture! 
hateful  privileges  of  hereditary  descent !" 

The  bold  gentleman,  who  was  a  great  philoeopher, 
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and  had  himself  written  a  large  book  in  which  he 
had  clearlv  proved  that  "Man  was  not  a  monkey j" 
started  up  in  delight  at  these  expressions.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  warmly,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger, 
"  your  sentiments  do  credit  to  your  understanding — 
you  are  one  of  the  enlighted  few  whose  opinions  pre- 
cede the  age.  Hereditary  distinctions !  they  are  indeed 
one  of  the  curses  of  civilization."  "  You  speak  truly, 
venerable  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  sighing.  "Doubt- 
less," continued  the  sage,  "you  are  some  younger 
son  deprived  of  your  just  rights  bv  the  absurd  mono- 
poloy  of  an  elder  orother."  "No,  I  am  myself  the  eld- 
er son ;  1  myself  exercise,  and  therefore  deplore  that 
monopoly.  "  Noble  young  man !  what  generosity ! 
see  what  it  is  to  be  wise!"  said  the  pnilosopher; 
"  knowledge  will  not  even  allow  us  to  be  selfish." 
The  stranger  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  and  into  elo- 

auence.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  what  is  so  iniquitous  as 
lese  pre-ordinations  of  our  fate  against  our  will  1  We 
are  bom  to  a  certain  line — we  are  accomplished  to  that 
line  alone — our  duty  is  confined  to  a  certain  routine  of 
execution — we  are  mewed  up  like  owls  in  a  small  con- 
Tentual  circle  of  gloom — we  are  paid  sufficient  for  what 
we  perform — we  have,  therefore,  no  incentive  to  our 
enterprize  and  ambition — the  greater  part  of  our  life  is 
a  blank  to  us.  If  we  stir  abroad  into  more  wide  and 
common  intercourse  with  mankind,  we  are  peipetuallv 
reminded  that  a  stamp  is  upon  us— we  cannot  consult 
our  inclinations— we  must  not  marry  as  we  please — 
we  can  never  escape  from  ourselves — "  "  And,"  pur- 
sued the  philosopher,  who  liked  to  talk  himself  as 
well  as  to  listen ;  "  and  while  so  unpleasant  to  your- 
self are  these  dangerous  and  hateful  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions, what  mischiefs  do  they  not  produce  to  your 
fellow-creatures !— condemned  to  poverty,  they  are  con- 
demned to  the  consequences  of  poverty :  ignorance  and 
sin — they  offend,  and  you  hang  them!"  "Hang— 
them!"  "Ah!"  the  benevolent  stranger  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  "What  philanthropic  tender- 
ness !"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  pardon  me,  sir,  I  must 
introduce  myself:  you  may  have  heard  of  me;  lam 
the  author  Slatterenobigiosio ;  you,  so  enlightened,  are 
probably  an  author  yourself;  perhaps  you  have  turned 
your  attention  to  morals,  and  arc  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  crime."  "  Ay,"  groaned  the  stranger, 
"  I  am  acquainted  with  its  end?'  "  Or  perhaps  bio- 
ffrphy,  the  great  teacher  of  practical  truths,  made  you 
first  learn  to  think.  For  my  part,  I  amuse  myself  even 
now  by  taking  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  my  contemporaries."  "  Indeed !"  said  the  stran- 
ger, witn  inexpressible  dignity,  and  then,  putting  on 
bis  hat  with  an  air,  he  stdkea  out  of  the  room,  saying 
over  his  left  shoulder,  in  a  voice  of  conscious  pride, 
"  And  I,  sir,  have  done  the  same." 

CHAPTEB  Vlll. — THB  JEALOUSY. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughti.**--TBK  Corsair. 

"  Ah,  miss !"  said  the  tailor,  as  he  passed  through 
the  country  town  on  a  high  trotting  horse,  and  met  the 
unfortunate  Laura  walking  homeward  with  "  The  Sor- 
rows of  Werter"  in  her  hand :  "  Ah !  so  the  spark  has 
carried  himself  oflT.  How  could  you  be  so  taken  in  ? 
What !  marry  a "    "  I  know  what  you  would 


say,"  intemmted  Launu  haughtily,  "and  beg  you  will 
be  silent.    You  knew  him,  then  1"    "  Ay,  by  sight. 


have  seen  him  on  trying  occasions,  sure  enough.  But 
you  will  meet  him  no  more,  I  guess :  he  is  wanted  in 
town  to-morrow  morning."  "  Gracious  Heaven !  for 
what?"  said  Laura,  tiiinkinff  the  marquis  de  Tete 
Perdu  was  again  apprehended  for  not  being  han^^ed 
sufficiently.  "Why — be  prepared— Miss,  he  is  going 
to  tie  the  noose."  "Wretch!  perfidious  wretch!" 
shrieked  Laura,  as  her  fear  now  changed  into  jealousy; 
"  do  you  mean  that  he  is  going  to  lead  another  to  the 
altar  T *  "  Exactly,  Miss,"  said  the  tailor,  and  off  went 
his  high  trotting  horse. 

CHAPTER  IX. — THB   DENOITBMKNT. 

*«  It  is  not  for  myself  I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  country.** 
Plutarch's  Apborism  whkn  in  Placb. 
Cmms^h  Aphorism  among  all  Placemen. 

'*Poor  cousin  Jack!"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he  was 
aating  his  breakfast;    "he  has  been  playing  very 


naughty  pranks,  to  be  sure:  but  he  is  our  cousin, 
nevertheless.  We  should  pay  him  all  possible  respect. 
Come,  girl,  get  on  your  bonnet;  you  may  as  well 
come  with  me :  it  will  divert  your  mind."  "  La ! 
papa ;  but,  to  be  sure,  there  will  be  a  great  crowd.  It 
IS  a  most  affecting  sight ;  and,  after  all,  I  think  a  drive 
may  do  me  good."  "That's  right,  girl,"  said  the 
father :  and  they  were  soon  on  the  road  to  the  capital. 
They  arrived  at  an  open  space,  but  filled  with  specta- 
tors ;  they  beheld  a  platform  raised  above  the  heads  of 
the  people ;  Laura  grew  very  faint  with  anxiety  and 
heat,  she  heard  the  spectators  talking  to  each  other. 
"  They  say,"  observed  one,  "  that  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  was  persuaded  to  the  calling — it  has  been  four 
himdred  years  in  the  family — he  took  himself  away, 
but  came  back  when  he  heard  the  fees  were  augmented 
— you  know  he  gets  all  the  clothes."  "There's  poor 
cousin  Jack."  quoth  the  attorney  :  "  how  pale  he  is !" 

Laura  looked.  To  the  side  of  cousin  Jack,  who  was 
about  to  be  hanged,  moved  a  well  known  figure.  "The 
marquis  de  Tete  Terdu!"  cried  the  lawyer,  aghast. 
"My  lover!  my  lover!"  screamed  Laura.  "My  eye! 
that^s  the  hereditary  hangman!"  said  a  bystander, 
with  open  mouth.  "  Hereditary  hangman !"  said  an 
English  lord,  who  was  by  chance  an  attendant  at  the 
spectacle.  "Hereditary  hangman!  what  a  buriesque 
on  the  peerage !" 

Is  it  a  burlesque,  truly,  or  is  the  one  about  as  wise 
as  the  other  1 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  THB   "  FIRST  AND  LAST." 

Thb  castle  of  the  prince  of  Tolfi  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  the  towering  and  precipitous  rock  of  Scylla, 
and  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  Sicily  in  aU  its 
grandeur.  Here  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were  devastated  by  hos- 
tile factions,  those  prisoners  were  confined,  for  whose 
ransom  a  costly  price  was  demanded.  Here,  too,  in  a 
dungeon,  excavated  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  the  misera- 
ble victim  was  immured,  whom  revenge  pursued, — 
the  dark,  fierce,  and  unpitying  revenge  of  an  Italian 
heart. 

Vivenzio— the  noble  and  the  ^nerous,  the  fearless 
in  battle,  and  the  pride  of  Naples  in  her  sunny  houre  of 
peace — the  youn^,  the  brave,  the  proud,  Vivenzio  fell 
oeneath  this  subtile  and  remorseless  spirit.  He  was 
the  prisoner  of  Tolfi,  and  he  languished  in  that  rock- 
encircled  dungeon,  which  stood  alone,  and  whose  por- 
tals never  opened  twice  on  a  living  captive. 

It  had  the  semblance  of  a  vast  cage,  for  the  roof,  and 
floor,  and  sides,  were  of  iron,  soudly  wrought,  and 
spaciously  constructed.  High  above  there  ran  a  range 
of  seven  grated  windows,  guarded  with  massy  bars  of 
the  same  metal,  which  admitted  light  and  air.  Save 
these,  and  the  uU  folding  doors  beneath  them,  which 
occupied  the  centre,  no  chink,  or  chasm,  or  protection, 
broke  the  smooth  black  surface  of  the  walls.  An  iron 
bedstead,  littered  with  straw,  stood  in  one  comer;  and 
beside  itl  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  a  coarse  dish 
filled  with  coarser  food. 

Even  the  intrepid  soul  of  Vivenzio  shrunk  with  dis- 
may as  he  entered  this  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderous 
doors  triple-locked  by  the  silent  ruffians  Y^ho  conducted 
him  to  it.  Their  silence  seemed  prophetic  of  his  fate, 
of  the  living  grave  that  had  been  prepared  for  Rim. 
His  menaces  and  his  entreaties,  his  indignant  appeals 
for  justice,  and  his  impatient  questioning  of  their  in- 
tentions, were  alike  vain.  They  listened,  but  spoke 
not  Fit  ministers  of  a  crime  that  should  have  no 
tongue! 

How  dismal  was  the  sound  of  their  retiring  steps ! 
And,  as  their  faint  echoes  died  along  the  winding  pas- 
sages, a  fearful  presage  grew  within  him,  that  never 
more  the  face,  or  voice,  or  tread,  of  n^an,  would  greet 
his  senses.  He  had  seen  human  bemgs  for  the  last 
time  I  And  he  had  looked  his  last  upon  the  bright  sky. 
and  upon  the  smiling  earth,  and  upon  a  beautiful  worid 
he  loved,  and  whose  minion  he  had  been !  Here  he 
was  to  end  his  life— a  life  he  had  just  begun  to  revel 
in!    And  by  what  means  1  By  secret  poison?  or  by 
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murderous  assault?  No— for  then  it  had  been  needless 
to  brinff  him  thither.  Famine  perhaps — a  thousand 
deaths  in  one !  It  was  terrible  to  tliink  of  it — but  it 
was  yet  more  terrible  to  picture  long,  long  years  of 
captivity,  in  a  solitude  so  appalling)  a  loneliness  so 
dreary,  that  thought,  for  want  of  fellowship,  would 
lose  itself  in  madness,  or  stagnate  into  idiocy. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  had  the 
power,  with  his  bare  hands,  of  rending  asunder  the 
solid  iron  walls  of  his  prison.  He  could  not  hope  for 
liberty  from  the  relentless  mercies  of  his  enemy.  His 
instant  death,  under  any  form  of  refined  cruelty,  was 
not  the  obiect  of  Tolfi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it, 
and  he  had  not.  It  was  too  evident,  therefore,  he  was 
reserved  for  some  premeditated  scheme  of  subtle  ven- 

gjance ;  and  what  vengeance  could  transcend  in  fiend- 
h  malice,  either  the  slow  death  of  famine,  or  the  still 
slower  one  of  solitary  incarceration,  till  the  last  linger- 
ing spark  of  life  expired,  or  till  reason  fled,  and  nothing 
should  remain  to  perish  but  the  brute  functions  of  the 
body? 

It  was  evening  when  Vivenzio  entered  his  dungeon, 
and  the  approaching  shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in  total 
darkness,  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  revolving  in  his 
mind  these  horrible  forebodings.  No  tolling  t^U  from 
the  castle,  or  from  any  neifi^htoring  church  or  convent, 
struck  upon  his  ear  to  tell  now  the  hours  passed.  Fre- 
quently he  would  stop  and  listen  for  some  sound  that 
might  betoken  the  vicinity  of  man ;  but  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  are  not  so  still 
and  deep  as  the  oppressive  desolation  by  which  he  was 
encompassed.  His  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  he 
threw  himself  dejectedly  upon  his  couch  of  straw. 
Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the  consciousness  of 
misery,  and  bland  dreams  wafted  his  delighted  spirit  to 
scenes  which  were  once  glowing  realities  for  him,  in 
whose  ravishing  illusions  he  soon  lost  the  remembrance 
that  he  was  Tolfi' s  prisoner. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  daylight ;  but  how  long  he 
had  slept  he  knew  not.  It  might  be  early  morning,  or 
it  might  be  sultry  noon,  for  he  could  measure  time  by 
no  otrier  note  of  its  pro^ss  than  light  and  darkness^. 
He  had  been  so  happy  m  his  sleep,  amid  friends  who 
loved  him,  and  the  sweeter  endearments  of  those  who 
loved  him  as  friends  could  not,  that  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  waking,  his  startled  mind  seemed  to  admit 
the  knowledge  of  his  situation,  as  if  he  had  burst  upon 
it  for  the  first  time,  fresh  in  all  its  appalling  horrors. 
He  gazed  round  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  amazement, 
and  took  up  a  handful  of  the  straw  upon  which  he  lay, 
as  though  he  would  ask  himself  what  it  meant.  But 
memory,  too  feithful  to  her  ofi&ce,  soon  unveiled  the 
melancholy  past,  while  reason,  shuddering  at  the  task, 
flashed  before  his  eyes  the  tremendous  future.  The 
contrast  overpowered  him.  He  remained  for  some 
time  lamenting,  like  a  truth,  the  bright  visions  that  had 
vanished ;  and  recoiling  from  the  present,  which  clung 
to  him  as  a  poisoned  garment. 

When  he  grew  more  calm,  he  surveyed  his  gloomy 
dungeon.  Alas !  the  strong  light  of  day  only  served 
ti  confirm  what  the  gloomy  indistinctness  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  partially  disclosed,  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  escape.  As,  however,  his  eyes  wandered 
round  and  round,  and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed 
two  circumstances  which  excited  his  surprise  and  cu- 
riosity. The  one,  he  thought,  might  be  foncy ;  but  the 
other,  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of  water,  and  the 
dish  which  contained  his  food,  had  been  removed  from 
his  side  while  he  slept,  and  now  stood  near  the  door. 
Were  he  even  inclined  to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  he 
had  mistaken  the  spot  where  he  saw  them  over  n^ht, 
he  could  not,  as  the  pitcher  now  in  his  dimgeon  was 
neither  of  the  same  form  or  color  as  the  other,  while 
the  food  was  changed  for  some  other  of  better  quality. 
He  had  been  visited  therefore  during  the  night.  But 
how  had  the  person  obtained  entrance  1  Could  he  have 
slept  soundly,  that  the  unlocking  and  opening  of  those 
panderous  portals  were  aflfected  without  waking  him  ? 
He  would  have  said  this  was  not  possible,  but  that  in 
doing  so,  he  must  admit  a  greater  difficulty,  an  entrance 
by  other  means,  of  which  he  was  convinced  there  ex- 
isted none.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  that  he  should 
be  left  to  perish  from  hunger.  But  the  secret  and  mys- 
terious mode  of  supplying  him  with  food,  seemed  to 


indicate  he  was  to  have  no  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  a  human  being. 

The  other  circumstance  which  had  attracted  his  no- 
tice, was  the  disappearance,  as  he  believed,  of  one  of 
the  seven  grated  windows  that  ran  along  the  top  of  his 
prison.  He  felt  confident  that  he  had  observed  and 
counted  them;  for  he  was  rather  surprised  at  their 
number,  and  there  was  something  peculiar  in  their 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  at 
unequal  distances.  It  was  so  much  easier,  however, 
to  suppose  he  was  mistaken,  than  that  a  portion  of  the 
solid  iron,  which  formed  the  walls,  could  have  escaped 
from  its  position,  that  he  soon  dismissed  the  thought 
from  his  mind. 

Vivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that  was  before  him, 
without  apprehension.  It  might  be  poisoned ;  but  if  it 
were  he  knew  he  could  not  escape  death,  should  such 
be  the  design  of  Tolfi ;  and  the  quickest  death  would 
be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearily  and  gloomily ;  though  not 
without  a  faint  hope  that,  by  keeping  vtratch  at  nicht, 
he  might  observe  when  the  person  came  again  to  bnng 
him  food,  which  he  supposed  he  would  do  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of  being  approached 
by  a  living  creature,  and  the  opportunity  it  might  pre- 
sent of  learning  the  doom  prepared,  or  preparing,  for 
him.  imparted  some  comfort  Besides,  if  he  came  alone, 
might  he  not  in  a  furious  onset  overi>ower  him  7  Or  he 
might  be  accessible  to  pity,  or  the  influence  of  such 
munificent  rewards  as  he  could  bestow,  if  once  more 
at  liberty  and  master  of  himselfl  Say  he  were  armed. 
The  worst  that  could  befall,  if  nor  bribe,  nor  prayers, 
nor  force  prevailed,  was  a  faithful  blow,  which  though 
dealt  in  a  damned  cause,  might  work  a  desired  end. 
There  was  no  chance  so  desperate,  but  it  looked  lovely 
in  Vivenzio's  eyes  compared  with  the  idea  of  being 
totally  abandoned. 

The  night  came,  and  Vivenzio  watched.  Morning 
came,  and  Vivenzio  was  confounded  I  He  must  have 
slumbered  without  knowing  it.  Sleep  must  have  stolen 
over  him  when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  in  that  in- 
ter\'al  of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been  baffled ;  for  there 
stood  his  replenished  pitcher  of  water,  and  there  his 
day's  meal!  Nor  was  this  all.  Casting  his  looks 
toward  the  windows  of  his  dungeon,  he  counted  but 
FIVE !  Here  was  no  deception ;  and  he  was  now  con- 
vinced there  had  been  none  the  day  before.  But  what 
did  all  this  portend  7  Into  what  stranse  and  mysterious 
den  had  he  been  cast  1  He  gazed  till  his  eyes  ached ; 
he  could  discover  nothing  to  explain  the  mystery.  That 
it  was  so,  he  knew.  Why  it  was  so,  he  racked  his 
imagination  in  vain  to  conjecture.  He  examined  the 
doors.  A  single  circumstance  convinced  him  they  had 
not  been  opened. 

A  wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown 
against  them  the  preceding  day,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro,  remained  where  he  had  cast  it,  though  it  must 
have  been  displaced  by  the  slightest  motion  of  either 
of  the  doors.  This  was  evidence  that  could  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  followed  there  must  be  some  secret  ma- 
chinery in  the  walls  by  which  a  person  could  enter. 
He  inspected  them  closely.  They  appeared  to  him  one 
solid  and  compact  mass  of  iron ;  or  joined,  if  joined 
they  were,  with  such  nice  art,  that  no  mark  of  division 
was  perceptible.  Again  and  again  he  surveyed  them — 
and  the  floor— and  the  roof— and  that  range  of  vision- 
ary windows,  as  he  was  now  almost  tempted  to  con- 
sider them :  he  could  discover  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing, to  relieve  his  doubts  or  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  altogether  the  dungeon  had 
a  more  contracted  appearance — that  it  looked  smaller ; 
but  this  he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and  the  impression  natu- 
rally produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  undeniable  disap- 
pearance of  two  of  the  windows. 

With  intense  anxiety,  Vivenzio  looked  forward  to  the 
return  of  night ;  and  as  it  approached,  he  resolved  that 
no  treacherous  sleep  should  again  betray  him.  Instead 
of  seeking  his  bed  of  straw,  he  continued  to  walk  up 
and  down  his  dungeon  till  daylight,  straining  his  eyes 
in  every  direction  through  the  darkness,  to  watch  for 
any  appearances  that  might  explain  these  mysteries, 
while  thus  engaged,  and  as  neariy  as  he  could  judge, 
(by  the  time  that  afterward  elapsed  before  the  morn- 
ing came  in,)  about  two  o'clock,  there  was  a  alight 
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tremulous  motion  of  the  floor.  He  stooped.  The  mo- 
tion lasted  nearly  a  minute ;  but  it  was  so  extremely 
gentle,  that  he  almost  doubted  whether  it  was  real,  or 
only  imaginary.  He  listened.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard.  Presently,  however,  he  felt  a  rush  of  cold  air 
blow  upon  him;  and  dashing  toward  the  quarter 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he  stumbled  over  some- 
thing which  he  judeed  to  be  the  water  ewer.  The  rush 
of  cold  air  vms  no  longer  perceptible ;  and  as  Vivenzio 
stretched  out  his  hands,  he  found  himself  close  to  the 
walls.  He  remained  motionless  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  nothing  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  to  excite  his  attention,  though  he  continued 
to  watch  with  unabated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  morning  were  visible 
through  the  grated  windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divi- 
sions of  light,  the  darkness  that  still  pervaded  every 
other  part,  long  before  Vivenzio  was  enabled  to  distin- 
guish anv  object  in  his  dungeon.  Instinctively  and 
fearfolly  ne  turned  his  eyes,  hot  and  inflamed  with 
watching,  toward  them.  There  were  foub  1  He  could 
see  only  four ;  but  it  might  be  that  some  intervening 
object  prevented  the  fifth  from  becoming  perceptible; 
and  he  waited  impatiently  to  ascertain  if  it  were  so. 
As  the  light  strengthened,  however,  and  penetrated 
every  corner  of  the  cell,  other  objects  of  amazement 
struck  his  eight.  On  the  ground  lay  the  broken  fig- 
ments of  the  pitcher  he  hadused  the  day  before,  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  them,  nearer  to  the  wall,  stood 
the  one  he  had  noticed  the  first  night.  It  was  filled 
with  water,  and  beside  it  was  his  food.  He  was  now 
certain,  that,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  an  open- 
ing was  obtained  through  the  iron  wall,  and  that  through 
this  opening  the  current  of  air  had  found  entrance. 
But  how  noiseless !  For  had  a  feather  almost  waved 
at  the  time  he  must  have  heard  it.  Again  he  examined 
that  part  of  the  wall ;  but  both  to  sight  and  touch  it  ap- 
peared one  even  and  uniform  surface,  while  to  repeated 
and  violent  blows,  there  was  no  reverberating  soimd 
indicative  of  hollowness. 

This  perplexing  mystery  had  for  a  time  withdrawn 
his  thoughts  from  the  windows;  but  now,  directing 
his  eyes  again  towards  them,  ho  saw  that  the  fifth  had 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  two, 
without  the  least  distinguishable  alterauon  of  external 
appearances.  The  remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven 
had  originally  looked ;  that  b,  occupying,  at  irregular 
distances,  the  top  of  the  wall  on  that  sicie  of  the  dun- 
geon. The  tall  folding  door,  too,  still  seemed  to  stand 
beneath,  in  the  centre  of  those  four,  as  it  had  at  first 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  seven.  But  he  could  no  lon- 
ger doubt,  what,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  fancied 
might  be  the  effect  of  visual  deception.  The  dungeon 
was  smaller.  The  roof  had  lowered^and  the  opposite 
ends  had  contracted  the  intermediate  distance  by  a 
space  equal,  he  thought,  to  that  over  which  the  three 
windows  had  extended.  He  was  bewildered  in  vain 
imaginings  to  account  for  these  things.  Some  fright- 
ful purpose — some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or  body — 
some  unheard-of  device  for  producing  exquisite  misery, 
luiked,  he  was  sure,  in  what  had  taken  place. 

Oppressed  with  this  belief,  and  distracted  more  by 
the  cfreadfiil  uncertainty  of  whatever  fete  impended, 
than  he  oouJd  be  dismayed  he  thought,  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  worst,  he  sat  ruminating,  hour  after  hour, 
jrieiding  his  fears  in  succession  to  every  haggard  fencv. 
At  last  a  horrible  suspicion  flashed  suddenly  across  ms 
mind,  and  he  started  up  with  a  frantic  air.  "  YesT' 
he  exclaimed,  looking  wildly  round  his  dungeon,  and 
shuddering  as  he  spoke — "  Yes !  it  must  be  so  1  I  see 
it! — I  feel  the  maddening  truth  like  scorching  flames 
upon  my  brain!  Eternal  Gk>d !— support  me!  It  must 
be  so !— Yes,  yes,  that  Is  to  be  my  fate  I  Yon  roof  will 
descend! — these  vtralls  will  hem  me  round — and  slowly, 
slowly,  crush  me  in  their  iron  arms!  Lord  God  1  look 
down  upon  me,  and  in  merc^  strike  me  with  instant 
death !  Oh,  fiend— oh,  devil— is  this  your  revenge  1" 

He  dashed  himself  upon  the  ground  in  agony ;  tears 
burst  from  him,  and  the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon 
his  fece — ^he  sobbed  aloud — he  tore  his  hair— he  rolled 
about  like  one  suiTering  intolerable  anguish  of  body, 
and  would  have  bitten  the  iron  floor  beneath  him ;  he 
braathed  fearful  curses  upon  Tol&  and  the  next  mo- 
ment passionate  pnyers  to  heaven  n>r  immediate  death. 


Then  the  violence  of  his  grief  became  exhausted,  and 
he  lay  still,  weeping  as  a  child  would  weep.  The  twi- 
light of  departing  day  shed  its  gloom  around  him  ere 
iie  arose  from  that  posture  of  utter  and  hopeless  sor- 
row. He  had  taken  no  food.  Not  one  drop  of  water 
had  cooled  the  fever  of  his  parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not 
visited  his  eyes  for  six  and  thirty  hours.  He  was  faint 
with  hunger;  weary  with  watching,  and  with  the  ex- 
cess of  his  emotions.  He  tasted  of  bis  food ;  he  drank 
with  avidity  of  the  water ;  and  reeling  like  a  drunken 
man  to  his  straw,  cast  himself  upon  it  to  brood  again 
over  the  appalling  image  that  had  fastened  itself  upon 
his  almost  frenzied  thoughts. 

He  slept.  But  his  slumbers  were  not  tranquil.  He 
resisted,  as  long  as  he  could,  their  approach;  and 
when,  at  last,  enfeebled  nature  yielded  to  their  influ- 
ence, he  found  no  oblivion  from  his  cares.  Terrible 
dreams  haunted  him— ghastly  visions  harrowed  up  his 
imagination— he  shouted  and  screamed,  as  if  he  already 
felt  the  dungeon's  ponderous  roof  descending  on  him — 
he  breathed  hard  and  thick,  as  though  writhing  be- 
tween its  iron  walls.  Then  would  he  spring  up — stare 
wildly  about  him — stretch  forth  his  hands  to  be  sure  he 
yet  had  space  enough  to  live^ — and,  muttering  some 
mcoherent  words,  sink  down  again,  to  pass  through 
the  same  fierce  vicissitudes  of  delirious  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned  upon  Viven- 
zio. But  it  was  high  noon  before  his  mind  shook  oflf 
its  stupor,  or  he  awoke  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his 
situation.  And  what  a  fixed  energy  of  despair  sat  upon 
his  pale  features,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  gazed 
upon  the  thbeb  windows  that  now  alone  remtuned ! 
The  three ! — there  were  no  more ! — and  they  seemed  to 
number  tiis  own  allotted  days.  Slowly  and  calmly  he 
next  surveyed  the  top  and  sides,  and  comprehended  all 
the  meaning  of  the  diminished  height  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  of  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  latter.  The 
contracted  dimensions  of  his  mysterious  prison  were 
now  too  gross  and  palpable  to  be  the  juggle  of  his  heat- 
ed imagination.  Still  lost  in  wonder  at  the  means,  Vi- 
venzio could  put  no  cheat  upon  his  reason,  as  to  the 
end.  By  what  horrible  ingenuity  it  was  contrived, 
that  walls,  and  roof,  and  windows,  should  thus  silently 
and  imperceptibly,  without  noise,  and  without  motion 
almost,  fold,  as  it  were,  within  each  other,  he  knew 
not.  He  only  knew  they  did  so ;  and  he  vainly  strove 
to  persuade  himself  it  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
triver, to  rack  the  miserable  wretch  who  might  be  im- 
mured there,  with  anticipations,  merely,  of  a  fate,  from 
which  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony,  he  was  to  be  re- 
prieved. 

Gladly  would  he  have  clun|[  even  to  this  possibility, 
if  his  heart  would  have  let  him ;  but  he  felt  a  dreadful 
assurance  of  its  fallacy.  And  what  matchless  inhu- 
manity it  was  to  doom  the  sufferer  to  such  lingering 
torments — to  lead  him  day  by  day  to  so  appalling  a 
death,  unsupported  by  the  consolaUons  of  religion,  un- 
visited  bv  any  human  being,  abandoned  to  himself,  de- 
serted of  all,  and  denied  even  the  sad  privilc£reof  know- 
ing that  his  cruel  destiny  would  awaken  pity !  Alone 
he  was  to  perish !  alone  he  was  to  wait  a  slow  coming 
torture,  whose  most  exquisite  pangs  would  be  inflicted 
by  that  very  solitude  and  that  tardy  coming ! 

"It  is  not  death  I  fear,"  he  exclauned,  "but  the 
death  I  must  prepare  for!  Methinks,  too^  I  could  meet 
even  that — all  horrible  and  revolting  as  it  is — if  it  might 
overtake  me  now.  But  where  shaQ  I  find  fortitude  to 
tarry  till  it  come !  How  can  I  outlive  the  three  long 
days  and  nights  I  have  to  live  7  There  is  no  power 
within  me  to  bid  the  hideous  spectre  hence— none  to 
make  it  femiliar  to  my  thoughts ;  or  myself,  patient  of 
its  errand.  My  thoughts,  rather,  will  flee  from  me,  and 
I  grow  mad  in  looking  at  it.  Oh  !  for  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  upon  me !  That  so,  in  death's  likeness,  I  might 
embrace  death  itself,  and  drink  no  more  of  the  cup  that 
is  presented  to  me,  than  my  fainting  spirit  has  already 
tasted  1" 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations,  Vivenzio  noticed 
that  his  accustomed  meal,  with  the  pitcher  of  water 
had  been  conveyed,  as  before,  into  his  dungeon.  But 
this  circumstance  no  longer  excited  his  surprise.  His 
mind  was  overwhelmed  with  others  of  a  far  greater 
magnitude.  It  suggested,  however,  a  feeble  hope  of 
deliverance  j  and  there  is  no  hope  so  feeble,  as  not  to 
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yield  some  support  to  a  heart  bending  under  despair. 
He  resolved  to  watch,  during  the  ensuing  night,  for 
the  signs  he  had  before  observed ;  and  should  he  again 
feel  the  gentle,  tremulous  motion  of  the  floor,  or  the 
current  of  air,  to  seize  that  moment  for  giving  audible 
expression  to  his  misery.  Some  person  must  be  near 
him,  and  within  reach  of  his  voice,  at  the  instant  when 
his  food  was  supplied ;  some  one,  perhaps,  susceptible 
of  pity.  Or  if  not,  to  be  told  even  that  his  apprehen- 
sions were  just,  and  that  his  fate  was  to  be  what  he 
foreboded,  would  be  preferable  to  a  suspense  which 
hung  upon  the  possibility  of  his  worst  fears  being  vi- 
rionary. 

The  night  came ;  and  as  the  hour  approached  when 
Vivenzioimagined  he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood 
fixed  and  silent  as  a  statue.  He  feared  to  breathe  al- 
most, lest  he  mi^ht  lose  anv  sound  which  would  warn 
him  of  their  commg.  While  thus  listening,  with  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body  strained  to  an  agony  of  at- 
tention, it  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  be  more  sen- 
sible of  the  motion,  probably,  if  he  stretched  himself 
along  the  iron  floor.  He  accordingly  laid  himself  softly 
down,  and  had  not  been  long  in  that  position  when — 

S!S — ne  was  certain  of  it— the  floor  moved  under  him ! 
e  sprang  up.  and  in  a  voice  suflbcated  neariy  with 
emotion,  called  aloud.  He  paused — the  motion  ceased 
— he  felt  no  stream  of  air— all  was  hushed— no  voice 
answered  to  his— he  burst  into  tears ;  and  as  he  sunk 
to  the  ground,  in  renewed  anguish,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
my  God  I  my  God !  You  alone  have  power  to  save  me 
now,  or  strengthen  me  for  the  trial  you  permit" 

Another  momin^  dawned  upon  the  wretched  cap- 
tive, and  the  fatal  Index  of  tiis  doom  met  his  eyes. 
Two  windows ! — and  two  days — and  all  would  be  over  I 
Fresh  food — afresh  water  I  The  mvsterious  visit  had 
been  paid,  though  he  had  implored  it  in  vain.  But 
how  awfiUly  was  his  prayer  answered  in  what  he  now 
saw !  The  roof  of  the  dungeon  was  within  a  foot  of  his 
head.  The  two  ends  were  so  near,  that  in  six  paces 
he  trod  the  space  between  them.  Vivenzio  shuddered 
as  he  gazed,  and  as  his  steps  traversed  the  narrow 
area.  But  his  feelings  no  longer  vented  themselves  in 
frantic  wailings. '  With  folded  arms  and  clenched  teeth, 
with  eyes  that  were  bloodshot  from  much  watching, 
and  fixed  with  a  vacant  glare  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
hard  quick  breathing,  and  a  hunied  walk,  he  strode 
backward  and  forward  in  silent  musing  for  several 
hours.  What  mind  shall  conceive,  what  tongue  utter, 
or  what  pen  describe  the  dark  and  terrible  character  of 
his  thoughts !  Like  the  fate  that  moulded  them,  they 
had  no  similitude  in  the  wide  range  of  this  world's 
agony  for  man.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  over 
his  bed  of  straw.  Words  arc  inscribed  here !  A  hu- 
man language,  traced  by  a  human  hand !  He  rushes 
toward  them :  but  his  blood  freezes  as  he  reads : 

"  I,  Ludovico  Sforza,  tempted  by  the  gold  of  the 
prince  of  Tolfi,  spent  three  years  in  contriving  and  ex- 
ecuting this  accursed  triumph  of  my  art.  When  it 
was  completed,  the  perfidious  Tolfi,  more  devil  than 
man,  who  conducted  me  hither  one  morning,  to  be 
witness,  as  he  said,  of  its  perfection,  doomed  Tm;  to  be 
the  first  victim  of  my  own  pernicious  skill ;  lest,  as  he 
declared,  I  should  divulge  the  secret,  or  repeat  the  ef- 
fort of  my  ingenuity.  May  God  pardon  him,  as  I  hope 
he  will  me,  that  ministered  to  his  unhallowed  purpose ! 
Miserable  wretch,  whoe'er  thou  art,  that  readest  these 
lines,  fall  on  thy  knees,  and  invoke,  as  I  have  done. 
His  sustaining  mercy,  who  alone  can  nerve  thee  to 
meet  the  vengeance  of  Tolfi.  armed  with  his  tremen- 
dous endne,  which  in  a  few  hours  must  crush  you,  as 
it  will  the  needy  wretch  who  made  it." 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  Vivenzio.  He  stood,  like 
one  transfixed,  with  dilated  eyes,  expanded  nostrils, 
and  quivering  lips,  gazing  at  this  fatal  inscription.  It 
was  as  if  a  voice  from  the  sepulcre  had  sounded  in  his 
ears,  "  Prepare !"  Hope  forsook  him.  There  was  his 
sentence,  recorded  in  those  dismal  words.  The  future 
stood  unveiled  before  him,  ghastly  and  appalling.  His 
brain  already  feels  the  descending  horror— his  bones 
seem  to  crack  and  crumble  in  the  mighty  grasp  of  the 
iron  walls !  Unknowing  what  it  is  he  does,  he  rumbles 
in  his  garment  for  some  weapon  of  self-destruction. 
He  denchet  t^  throat  in  a  convulsive  gripe,  as  though 


he  would  strangle  himself  at  once.  He  stares  upon 
the  walls,  and  his  warring  spirit  demands:  "Will  they 
not  anticipate  their  office  if  I  dash  m^r  head  against 
them  V*  An  hysterical  laugh  chokes  mm  as  he  ex- 
claims: **Why  should  I?  He  was  but  a  man  who 
died  firet  in  their  fierce  embrace ;  and  I  should  be  less 
than  man  not  to  do  as  much !" 

The  evening  sun  was  descending,  and  Vivenzio  be- 
held its  golden  beams  streaming  through  one  of  the 
windows.  What  a  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  his  soul 
at  the  sight !  It  was  a  precious  link,  that  united  liim, 
for  the  moment,  with  the  world  beyond.  There  was 
ecstasy  in  the  thought.  As  he  gazed,  long  and  ear- 
nestly, it  seemed  as  u  the  windows  had  lowered  suffi- 
ciently for  him  to  reach  them.  With  one  bound  he 
was  beneath  them — ^with  one  wild  sprint  he  clung  to 
the  bare.  Whether  it  was  so  contnveo,  purposely  to 
madden  with  delight  the  wretch  who  looked,  he  knew 
not ;  but,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  vista,  cut  through 
the  solid  rocks,  the  ocean,  the  skv,  the  setting  sun, 
olive  groves,  shady  walks,  and,  in  tne  farthest  distance, 
delicious  glimpses  of  magnificent  Sicily,  burst  upon 
his  sight  How  exquisite  was  the  cool  breeze  as  it 
swept  across  his  cheek,  loaded  with  fragrance  I  He 
inhaled  it  as  though  it  were  the  breath  of  continued 
life.  And  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  landscape,  and 
in  the  rippling  of  the  calm  green  sea,  that  fell  upon 
his  withering  heart  like  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. 
How  he  gazed,  and  panted,  and  still  clung  to  his  hold ! 
sometimes  hanging  by  one  hand,  sometimes  by  the 
other,  and  then  grasping  the  bare  with  both,  as  loth  to 
quit  the  smiling  paradise  outstretched  before  him ;  till 
exhausted,  and  his  hands  swollen  and  benumbed,  he 
dropped  helpless  down,  and  lay  stunned  for  a  consid- 
erable time  hy  I  he  fall. 

When  he  recovered,  the  glorious  vision  had  vanish- 
ed. He  was  in  darkness.  He  doubted  whether  it  was 
not  a  dream  that  had  passed  before  his  sleeping  fimcy ; 
but  gradually  his  scattered  thoughts  returned,  and  with 
them  came  remembrance.  Yes !  he  had  looked  once 
again  upon  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  nature !  Once 
again  his  eyes  had  trembled  beneath  their  veiled  lids, 
at  the  Sim's  radiance,  and  sought  repose  in  the  soft 
verdure  of  the  olive  tree,  or  the  gentle  swell  of  undu- 
lating waves.  Oh,  that  he  were  a  mariner,  exposed 
upon  those  waves  to  the  woret  fury  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest ;  or  a  very  wretch,  loathsome  with  disease,  plague- 
stricken,  anci  his  body  one  leprous  contagion  from 
crown  to  sole,  himted  forth  to  gasp  out  the  remnant  of 
his  infectious  life  beneath  those  veidant  trees,  so  he 
might  shun  the  destiny  upon  whose  edse  he  tottered. 

Vain  thoughts  like  these  would  steal  over  his  mind 
from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  himself ;  but  thev  scarcely 
removed  it  from  that  stupor  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
and  which  kept  him  during  the  whole  night,  like  one 
who  had  been  drugged  with  opium.  He  was  equally 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  though 
the  third  day  was  now  commencing  since  even  a  drop 
of  water  had  passed  his  lips.  He  remained  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  lying;  at  inter- 
vals sleeping  heavily ;  and  when  not  sleeping,  silently 
hooding  over  what  was  to  come,  or  talkmg  aloud,  in 
disordered  speech,  of  his  wrongs,  of  his  friends,  of  his 
home,  and  of  those  he  loved,  with  a  confused  mingling 
of  all. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  the  sixth  and  last  morning 
dawned  upon  Vivenzio,  if  dawn  it  might  be  called — the 
dim  obscure  light  which  faintly  struggled  through  the 
OWE  souTABY  wiudow  of  his  dungeou.  He  could 
hardly  be  said  to  notice  the  melancholy  token.  And 
yet  he  did  notice  it ;  for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
the  portentous  sign,  there  was  a  slight  convulsive  dis- 
tortion of  his  countenance.  But  what  did  attract  his 
notice,  and  at  the  sight  of  which  his  agitation  was  ex- 
cessive, was  the  change  his  iron  bed  had  undergone. 
It  was  a  bed  no  longer.  It  stood  before  him,  the  visi- 
ble semblance  of  a  funeral  couch  or  bier !  When  he 
beheld  this,  he  started  from  the  sround ;  and,  in  rais- 
ing himself,  suddenly  struck  his  head  against  the  roofl 
which  was  now  so  low  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
upright  "  God's  will  be  done  I"  was  aU  he  said,  as  he 
crouched  his  bodyjuid  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bier; 
for  such  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had  been  so  con- 
trived by  the  mechanical  art  <^  Ludovico  Sfoixa,  that 
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as  the  advancing  walls  came  in  contact  with  its  head 
and  feet,  a  pressure  was  produced  upon  concealed 
springs,  which,  when  made  to  play,  set  in  motion  a 
very  simple  though  ingeniously  contrived  machinery, 
that  effected  the  transformation.  The  object  was,  of 
course,  to  heighten,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  hor- 
rible drama,  all  the  feelings  of  oespair  and  anguish 
which  the  preceding  ones  Imd  arous^.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  last  window  was  so  made  as  to  admit  only 
a  shadowy  kind  of  gloom  rather  than  light,  that  the 
wretched  captive  might  be  surrounded,  as  It  were,  with 
eveij  seeming  preparation  for  approaching  death. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his  bier.  Then  he  knelt 
and  prayed  fervently ;  and  sometimes  tears  would  gush 
finom  him.  The  air  seemed  thick,  and  he  breathed  with 
difficulty ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  fancied  it  was  so, 
from  the  hot  and  narrow  limits  of  his  dungeon,  which 
were  now  so  dimiidshed  that  he  could  neither  stand 
up  nor  lie  down  at  his  full  length.  But  his  wasted 
spirits  and  oppressed  mind  no  longer  struggled  within 
him.  He  was  past  hope,  and  fear  shook  mm  no  more. 
Happv  if  thus  revenge  had  struck  its  final  blow ;  for  he 
would  have  ffdlen  beneath  it  almost  unconscious  of  a 
panjg[.  But  such  a  lethargy  of  the  soul,  after  such  an 
excitement  of  its  fiercest  passions,  haa  entered  into 
the  diabolical  calculations  ot  Tolfi ;  and  the  fell  artificer 
of  his  design  had  imagined  a  counteracting  device. 

The  tollmgof  an  enormous  bell  struck  upon  the  ears 
of  Vivenzio!  He  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The 
sound  was  so  close  and  stunning,  that  it  seemed  to 
shatter  his  very  brain,  while  it  echoed  through  the 
rocky  passages  like  reverberating  peals  of  thunder. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and 
walls,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall  upon  and  close 
around  him  at  once.  Vivenzio  screamed,  and  instinc- 
tively spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though  he  had  a  giant's 
strength  to  hold  them  back.  They  had  moved  nearer 
to  hSa,  and  were  now  motionless.  Vivenzio  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  roof  almost  touched  his  head,  even  as 
he  sat  coweting  beneath  it ;  and  he  felt  that  a  farther 
contraction  of  but  a  few  inches  only  must  commence 
the  frightful  operation.  Roused  as  he  had  been,  he 
now  gasped  for  breath.  His  body  shook  violently — he 
was  Iwsnt  nearly  double.  His  hands  rested  upon  either 
wall,  and  his  feet  were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the 
pressure  in  fi-ont.  Thus  he  remained  for  more  than  an 
nour,  when  that  deafening  bell  beat  again,  and  again 
there  came  the  crash  of  norrid  death.  But  the  con- 
cussion was  now  so  great  that  it  struck  Vivenzio 
down.  As  he  lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the 
bell  beat  loud  and  frequent — crash  succeeded  crash — 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on  came  the  mysterious  engine  of 
death,  till  Vivenzio' s  smothered  groans  were  heard  no 
more !  He  was  horribly  crushed  bv  the  ponderous 
roof  and  collapsing  sides — and  the  nattened  bier  was 
his  Iron  ShraucL 
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*<ril  tell  the  story  as  *t  wu  told  to  me.** 

Alack  a  day !  with  what  a  pleasing,  yet  melancholy 
reflection  do  we  look  back  upon  our  school-boy  days, 
when  we  had  no  care  in  our  hearts  but  the  dread  of 
hard  lessons— no  fear  of  aught  worse  than  a  flogging. 
How  I  do  love  to  recall  to  the  eye  of  my  imagination 
the  school-mates  of  my  happy  youth — the  plain  coun- 
try school-house,  standing  on  the  gently  sloping  hill- 
^de,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  grass 
plats  Imaginable — so  deliciously  green  and  fragrant — 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  violets  and  butter-cups. 
And  then  the  trim,  staid-looking,  matronlv  school- 
mistress—kind, though  strict;  just,  though  severe; 
hough  beloved  by  every  schollar  in  the  school. 
"  ler,  too,  a  few  bright,  happy,  faces — beloved 
_  whon)  I  seemed  bound  oy  many  kindred 

^     In  those  days,  too,  I  had  my  amours ;  for  then 

the  first  budding  of  a  fairy  passion  thrilled  my  nerves, 
and  my  young  cheek  was  often  mantled  in  blushes  by 
the  bi^ht  glances  from  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  cousin, 
Kate  Smithson,  as  they  beamed  with  the  guileless  in- 
nocence of  her  then  untroubled  and  peaceful  heart.    I 
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shall  never  foreet  Kate— poor  Kate!— my  own  dear 
Kate.  I  loved  her  then— I  love  her  memory  now.  It 
is  a  blissful  ignorance— that  of  coming  events.  It 
would  be  an  awful  curse  to  our  race,  could  we  see,  in 
the  mirror  of  the  future,  the  whole  panorama  of  our 
lives,  with  no  power  to  avoid  its  incidents.  But  my 
poor  cousin!  we  schooled  together — almost  grew  up 
together— and  we  loved  each  other  as  much  as,  in  the 
innocence  of  our  hearts,  we  could.  We  had  no  visions 
but  those  of  happiness — no  care  but  our  daily  partings. 
We  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  bliss  of  the  present 
moment,  and  no  thoughts  ever  came  to  mar  our  wa- 
king hopes  or  midnight  dreams.  Life  seemed  one  long 
hohday  of  enjoyment.  But  the  firet  hour  of  our  an- 
guish at  last  came ;  we  were  doomed  to  part.  I  was 
sent  many  a  long,  long  mile  away,  bidding  adieu  to 
my  school-mates,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  my  own 
sweet  cousin  Kate. 

I  well  remember  the  last  hours  we  spent  together. 
It  was  a  mid-summer's  evening.  The  cold,  chaste 
moon  shone  brightly,  gilding  with  a  silver  radiancy 
shrub  and  flower ;  the  air  was  redolent  with  the  balmy 
fragrance  of  the  honey-suckle  and  the  wild  rose,  and 
myriads  of  fire-flies  spangled  the  green  sward  at  our 
feet,  and  the  shrubbery  around,  with  the  shining  halo  of 
their  golden  wings.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  beneath 
the  umbrageous  boughs  of  a  migestic  elm,  conversing 
on  the  probability  of  our  ever  meeting  again— myseu* 
all  sad  and  cheerless— Kate  seemingly  gay  and  thought- 
less. At  last  she  began  to  rally  me  on  my  feelings, 
and  finding  that  they  only  sank  the  lower,  she  sprung 
from  her  seat,  saying : 

"  Come,  coz,  'tis  useless  looking  so  sad  at  what  nei- 
ther of  us  can  help ;  so  let  us  part  good  friends,  and 
hie  to  rest.  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning  before  you 
start." 

"  As  you  sav,  Kate ;  but  it  seems  as  though  I  could 
sit  beneath  this  tree  the  live-long  nieht." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom,  nonsense !  Throw  away  the  pa- 
thetic to-night,  and  let  us  retire.  See,  Tom,  here  is 
some  yarrow ;  let  us  each  pick  a  sprig  to  put  under 
our  pillow,  to  dream  on  to-night." 

Plucking  three  sprL^s  of  yarrow  is  a  superstitious 
rite,  often  perform^  by  New  England  lads  and  lasses 
in  bright  moonlight  evenings.    It  is  done  as  follows : 

The  par^  walks  three  times  round  the  wee,  modest, 
undignified  herb,  pulling  off  at  each  time,  eoiiu;  around, 
a  small  twig,  and  slowly  repeating  the  foUowing  lines : 

"Sweet  yarrow,  pretty  yarrow, 

Pmy  tell  unto  me 

What  color's  the  hair, 

And  the  clothes  he  (or  the)  shall  wear, 

The  night  he  (or  the)  is  wedded  to  me.*' 

After  this  they  retire  to  their  rest,  and  putting  the 
rorigs  of  yarrow  beneath  their  pillow,  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  dream  of  their  destined  partner. 

I  looked  oil  while  Kate  performed  this  simple  cere- 
mony, but  I  could  not  join  her  in  it ;  and  after  kissing 
her  fair  brow,  we  each  sought  our  apartment — she, 
heaven  bless  her  sweet,  innocent  soul,  to  rosy  slum- 
bers and  quiet  dreams ;  but  I,  alas !  to  a  broken  rest, 
and  sad  anticipations  of  the  morrow. 

I  will  hurry  over  the  incidents  of  the  morning— the 
little  arrangements  preparatory  to  my  departure.  Ra- 
pidly, to  me,  seemed  to  fly  the  moments,  and  while 
the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  me  away,  waited  at 
the  door,  I  bade  a  hurried  adieu  to  my  uncle's  fiunily, 
all  of  which  I  performed  tolerably  well,  till  I  came  to 
Kate.  As  I  looked  into  her  beautiful  face,  my  heart 
grew  big  within  me.  The  thought  that  I  was  to  leave 
her,  brought  the  rising  tear  to  my  eye,  and  I  couid 
only  press  her  hands  In  my  own,  implant  a  burning 
kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  stammer  out  a  brief  farewell  1 
how  the  word  sank  into  my  heart ! 

The  beautiful  and  innocent  girl !  I  loved  her— how 
much  I  loved  her!  Yet  we  had  only  been  to  one  an- 
other as  brother  and  sister,  and  such  only  were  her 
feelings  toward  me. 

Well,  at  last  we  parted.  Five  long  years  rolled 
away.  What  a  gulf  in  time !  What  mighty  incidents 
had  therein  transpired !  Such  is  the  common  lot  of 
mortals.  They  form  attachments  to  be  broken,  and 
dear  and  near  friends  are  often  parted  by  leagues  on 
leagues.    The  family  circle,  that  this  evening  may  be 
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enjojring  all  the  bliss  of  social  society,  to-morrow  may 
be  separated  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  noth- 
ing remaining  of  their  former  happiness  but  the  memo- 
ry thereof. 

Five  long  years !  how  tediously,  how  slowly  they 
crept  away ! 

When  the  vernal  equinox  had  five  times  rolled  over, 
I  returned  toward  the  haunts  of  my  former  days,  partly 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  see  my  sweet  cousin  Kate,  ft 
was  May.  The  wild  flowers  were  springing  richly 
around ;  the  trees  were  putting  forth  their  blossoms ; 
the  birds  were  singing  blithely  among  the  green  shrub-  I 
bery,  and  nature  seemed  enjoying  a  gay  and  happy 
holiday.  I  passed  the  school-house ;  groups  of  laugli- 
ing  children  were  playing  around, 

*'  And  the  loud  lough  bespoke  the  vacant  mind.*' 

but  their  faces  were  all  strange  to  me — they  were  an- 
other generation  from  my  former  co-mates.  At  times 
a  familiar  face  would  pass  my  carriage,  which  I  would 
remember  as  that  of  a  former  playfellow ;  but  he  passed 
on  without  recognizing  me.  At  last  the  spire  of  the 
old  church  appeared  in  view,  as  I  came  over  the  top  of 
a  hill,  and  down  on  the  other  side.  I  advanced  slowly 
on  toward  the  place  of  my  destination.  I  did  not  wish 
to  hurry  through  scenes  so  familiar,  and  so  long  lost. 
I  was  soon  nearly  opposite  the  church — ^in  front  of  the 
burial  ground.  I  recollected  one  or  two  faces  that  I 
had  formerly  seen  laid  beneath  its  sod.  Instinctively 
I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  ground,  when  they  were 
attracted  by  a  person  within  the  enclosure,  who  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  filling  up  a  new-made  grave,  covering 
it  neatly  >^ith  square  pieces  of  beautiful  green  sod.  I 
approached  the  man,  and  accosted  him  : 

"You  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  sad  and  solitary  oc- 
cupation." 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  leaning  on  his  spade,  "you  may 
well  say  sad;  for  much  of  loveliness— much  of  gentle- 
ness— much  of  purity — lies  beneath  this  cold  earth. 
'Tis  the  most  melancholy  job  that  I  have  done  for 
many  a  long — long  day ! — so  young — so  beautiful — so 
good.    Ah,  sir,  it  was  a  most  melancholy  sight — the 
scene  of  her  death-bed— so  calmly— so  imperceptibly 
did  she  glide  away." 
I  asked  the  good  man  how  she  came  to  die. 
"  Why,  sir,  you  see,  her  time  had  come ;  the  fever 
had  taken  hold  of  her,4oo  powerfully  to  be  shaken  oflT. 
She  died,  sir— how  beautifully  she  died !" 
"  She  must  have  been  mucn  beloved,"  I  observed. 
"  Beloved,  sir !  Everybody  loved  her — old  and  young 
— the  cripple — the  blind  and  the  beggar;  for  she  was  a 
friend  to  them  all !"  and  then  abruptly  changing  his 
.  discourse,  as  he  finished  covering  the  grave,  he  ob- 
\        served,  "  There,  I  believe  all  is  done  now,  except  plant- 
ing the  weeping  willow  at  her  head  at  her  own  request, 
as  she  said  he  would  have  done  it  for  her." 

"And  who  was  he?"  quickly  inquired  I,  strange 
forebodings  crowding  fast  on  my  brain. 

"Someone,"  rcphed  the  old  sexton,  "whom  none 
of  us  wot  of.  It  was  her  dying  request.  *  Place,*  said 
the  sweet  creature,  '  a  weeping  willow  at  the  head  of 
ray  grave,  for  I  know  he  would  do  it  if  he  were  here.* 
They  promised  her.  Some  said  he  was  a  cousin  of 
hers — that  they  were  schoolmates  together — nay,  grew 
up  as  children  together.  But  he  has  been  a  long  time 
away ;  he  left  before  I  came  here.' 

"  And  pray,  good  sir,"  said  I,  my  heart  rising  in  my 
throat,  "what  is  the  maiden's  namel"  I  trembled 
for  the  response. 

"  Her  name  was  Katharine  Smithson ;  Kate,  they 
often  called  her." 

The  name  sent  a  cold  shudder  to  my  heart.  My 
own  Kate — my  sweet  cousin,  lay  in  the  ground  at  my 
feet,  while  her  pure  spirit  mingled  with  angels  above. 
And  she  had  thought  of  me  at  her  latest  breath,  the 
sweet  girl;  my  name  was  uttered  in  her  last  prayer. 
It  was  too  much  of  grief  for  me  to  bear;  the  whole 
purpose  of  my  journey  was  frustrated— the  brightebt 
spot  in  my  existence  was  blighted.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  things  worth  possessing  had  perished  with 
my  beloved  cousin.  I  sat  down  on  her  new-made 
grave,  and  wept — tears  of  wo,  heartfelt,  agonizing  wo. 
For  one  hour  sat  I  thus  upon  her  grave,  by  which 
time,  the  sexton,  who  had  gone  for  the  willow,  had  re- 


turned. With  my  own  hands  did  I  plant  it  it  at  her 
head,  and  watered  it  with  my  own  tears ;  and  after  an- 
other hour  spent  beside  the  nallowed  spot,  I  returned 
to  my  carriage,  and  quickly  retraced  the  ground  that, 
but  a  short  time  before,  I  had  passed  over  with  so 
much  of  hope. 

After  buiying  myself  for  a  long  time  in  gloom,  I 
made  an  attempt  to  arouse  myself.  I  sought  tne  blan- 
dishments of  society  in  their  most  attracuve  forms ;  I 
tried  to  forgot  that  I  had  ever  loved,  but  in  vain !  I 
shall  never  forgot  my  first  youthful  passion — I  shall 
never  forget  my  beautiful — my  innocent — my  sweet- 
cousin  Kate. 


JEANNOT   AND    COLIN. 

BY   VOLTAIBE. 

Many  credible  persons  have  seen  Jeannot  and  CoKn 
of  the  village  of  Issoire  in  Auvergne,  a  place  famous 
all  over  the  world  for  its  college  and  its  cauldrons. 
Jeannot  was  the  son  of  a  very  renowned  mule-driver; 
Colin  owed  his  existence  to  an  honest  laborer  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  cultivated  the  earth  with  the  help 
of  four  mules,  and  who  after  he  had  paid  the  poll-tax, 
the  military-tax,  the  royal-tax,  the  excise-tax,  the 
shilling-in-the-pound,  the  capitation  and  the  twen- 
tieths, did  not  nnd  himself  over-rich  at  the  year's  end. 

Jeannot  and  Colin  were  very  pretty  lads  for  Au- 
vergnians:  they  were  remarkably  attached  to  each 
other,  and  enjoyed  together  those  little  confidentiali- 
ties, which  men  recollect  with  pleasure  when  they  af- 
terward meet  in  the  world. 

The  time  dedicated  to  their  studies  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  elapsing,  when  the  tailor  brought  Jeannot  a  vel- 
vet coat  of  three  colors,  with  a  letter  directed  to  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Jeannotiere.  Colin  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  coat,  though  he  was  not  at  ail  envious  of  it ; 
but  Jeannot  immediately  assumed  an  air  of  superiority, 
which  perfectly  distressed  his  companion.  From  this 
moment  Jeannot  studied  no  more ;  he  admired  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  despised  the  whole  world.  Soon 
after  a  valet-de-chambre  arrived  post-haste,  bringing  a 
second  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Monsieur  tne 
marquis  de  la  Jeannotiere ;  it  was  an  order  from  Mon- 
sieur the  father,  that  Monsieur  the  son  should  set  out 
for  Paris  directly.  Jeannot  ascended  the  chaise,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Colin  with  a  smile  of  protec- 
tion sufficiently  dignified;  Colin  felt  his  own  insig- 
nificance, and  burst  into  tears:  Jeannot  departed  ui 
all  his  glory. 

Those  readers  who  like  to  be  instructed  as  well  as 
amused,  must  know  that  Monsieur  Jeannot,  the  father, 
had  very  rapidly  acquired  a  most  immense  fortune  by 
business.  Do  you  ask  how  it  is  one  makes  a  great 
fortune?.  It  is  because  one  is  fortunate.  Monsieur 
Jeannot  was  handsome,  and  so  was  his  wife,  who  had 
still  a  certain  bloom  about  her.  They  came  up  to 
Paris  on  account  of  a  law-suit,  which  ruined  them; 
when  fortune,  who  elevates  and  depresses  mankind  at 
will,  presented  them  to  the  wife  of  a  contractor  for 
the  army-hospitals,  a  man  of  very  great  talent,  who 
could  boast  of  having  killed  more  soldiers  in  one  year 
than  the  cannon  had  blown  up  in  ten. 

Jeannot  pleased  the  lady,  and  his  wife  pleased  the 
contractor.  Jeannot  soon  had  his  share  in  his  patron's 
enterpriie ;  and  afterward  entered  into  other  specula- 
tions. When  once  you  are  in  the  current  of  the  stream, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  your  bark  to  Itself; 
you  will  make  an  immense  fortune  without  difiliculty. 
The  mob  on  the  bank,  who  see  you  scud  along  in  full 
sail,  open  their  eyes  with  astonishment ;  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  coiyecture  how  you  came  by  your  prosperity ; 
they  envy  you,  at  all  events,  and  write  pamphlets 
against  you,  which  you  never  read.  This  is  j^^^B§t 
happened  to  Jeannot  the  father,  who  quick  1| 
Monsieur  de  la  Jeannotiere,  and  who,  having  p 
a  marquisate  at  the  end  of  six  months,  took  MOHHTOr 
the  marquis  his  son  from  school,  to  introduce  him  in 
the  fashionable  worid  of  Paris. 

Colin,  always  affectionate,  sent  a  letter  of  compli- 
ment to  his  old  school-fellow,  in  which  he  vrrote  nia 
"tfusc  lines  to  congratulate**  him.    The  little  marquis 
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returned  no  answer :  Colin  was  perfectly  ill  with  mor- 
tification. 

The  father  and  mother  provided  a  tutor  for  the  young 
marquis.  This  tutor  who  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
who  knew  nothing,  of  course  could  teach  nothing  to 
his  pupil.  Monsieur  wished  his  son  to  learn  Latin; 
Madame  wished  him  not :  accordingly  they  called  in 
as  arbitrator  an  author,  who  was  at  that  time  celebrated 
for  some  very  pleasing  works.  He  was  asked  to  din- 
ner. The  master  of  the  house  began  by  asking  him : 
"  Monsieur,  as  you  understand  Latin,  and  are  a  cour- 
tier**— "I,  sir,  understand  Latin?  not  a  word,"  replied 
the  wit,  "  and  very  glad  am  I  that  I  don't ;  for  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  a  man  always  speaks  his  own  lan- 
guage the  better,  when  his  studies  are  not  divided  be- 
tween that  and  foreign  language ;  look  at  all  our  la- 
dies ;  is  not  their  vivadty  more  elegant  than  that  of  the 
men  ?  Their  letters,  are  they  not  written  with  a  hun- 
dred times  the  animation?  "Now  all  this  superiority 
they  possess  from  nothing  else  but  their  not  under- 
standing Latin." 

"There,  now!  was  not  I  in  the  right?"  said  Ma- 
dame ;  "  I  wish  my  son  to  be  a  wit,  that  he  may  make 
a  figure  in  the  world ;  and  you  see  if  he  learns  Latin  he 
is  inevitably  lost.  Are  comedies  or  operas  played  in 
Latin  ?  In  a  law-suit,  does  any  one  plead  in  Latin  ? 
Do  we  make  love  in  Latin  ?"  Monsieur,  dazzled  by 
all  this  ratiocination,  gave  his  judgment ;  when  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  young  marqids  should  not 
lose  his  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  Cicero, 
Horace  and  Virgil.  But  then  what  was  he  to  learn  7 
for  he  must  know  something :  could  not  he  be  shown 
a  little  geography?  "What  would  that  serve?"  re- 
plied the  tutor :  "  when  Monsieur  the  marquis  goes  to 
any  of  liis  estates,  won't  the  postillions  know  which 
way  to  drive  him  1  They'll  certainly  take  care  not  to 
go  out  of  their  way ;  one  has  no  need  of  a  quadrant  to 
travel  with ;  and  a  man  may  go  from  Paris  to  Auvergne 
very  commodiously,  without  having  the  least  idea  of 
what  latitude  he  is  under." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  the  lather;  "but  I  have 
somewhere  heard  of  a  very  beautiful  science,  which  is 
called  astronomy,  I  think.'*  "  The  more's  the  pity, 
then,"  cried  the  tutor ;  "  does  any  one  regulate  fum- 
8clf  by  the  stars  in  this  world?  and  is  it  necessary  that 
Monsieur  the  marquis  should  murder  himself  by  calcu- 
lating an  eclipse,  when  he  will  find  its  very  point  of 
time  in  the  almanack,  a  book  which  will  teach  him 
moreover  the  moveable  feasts  and  fasts,  the  age  of  the 
moon,  and  that  of  all  the  princesses  in  Europe."  Ma- 
dame wns  entirely  of  the  tutor's  opinion ;  the  little 
marquis  was  overjoyed ;  the  father  was  very  much 
undecided.  "  What  must  my  son  learn,  then  ?"  said 
he.  "To  make  himself  agreeable;  if,"  replied  the 
friend  whom  they  had  consmted,  "  he  knows  but  how 
to  please,  he  knows  everything ;  that  is  an  art  he  can 
learn  from  his  mother,  without  giving  the  least  trouble 
to  that  master  or  this." 

At  this  speech,  Madame  embraced  the  polite  ignora- 
mus, and  said  to  him,  "It  is  very  plain,  sir,  that  you 
are  the  most  learned  man  in  the  whole  world ;  my  son 
win  owe  his  entire  education  to  you :  however,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  will  be  as  well  if  he  should  know  a  little  of 
history."  "Alas!  Madame^  what  is  that  good  for?" 
replied  he  :  "  there  is  nothing  either  so  pleasing  or  so 
instructive  as  the  history  of  the  day ;  all  ancient  his- 
tory, as  one  of  our  wits  observes,  is  nothing  but  a  pre- 
concerted fable ;  and  as  for  modem,  it  is  a  cnaos  which 
no  one  can  disintricate :  what  does  it  signify  to  Mon- 
sieur your  son  that  Charlemarae  insdtuted  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  and  that  ms  successor  was  a  stut- 
terer?" 

"  Nothing  was  ever  better  said."  cried  the  tutor ; 
"  the  spirits  of  children  are  overwnelmed  with  a  mass 
of  useless  knowledge ;  but  of  all  absurd  sciences,  that 

»' "  ,  in  ray  opinion,  is  the  most  likely  to  stifle  the 
^T^genius,  is  geometry.  This  ridiculous  science 
liiasSB^  object  surfaces,  lines  and  points  which  have 
no  existence  in  nature;  ten  thousand  crooked  lines 
are  by  the  mere  twist  of  imaginadon  made  to  pass  be- 
tween a  circle  and  a  right  line  that  touches  it,  although 
in  reaUty  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  straw  been  them. 
In  short,  geometry  is  nothing  but  an  execrable  joke." 
Monsieur  and  Madame  did  not  understand  too  much 


of  what  the  tutor  said ;  but  they  were  entirely  of  his 
opinion. 

"  A  nobleman  like  Monsieur  the  marquis,"  continued 
he,  "ought  not  to  dry  up  his  brains  with  such  useless 
studies ;  if  at  any  time  he  has  occasion  for  one  of  your 
sublime  geometricians  to  draw  the  plan  of  his  estates, 
can't  money  buy  him  a  surA'eyor  7  or  if  he  wishes  to 
unravel  the  antiquity  of  his  nobility,  which  rises  to  the 
most  obscure  times,  can't  he  send  for  a  Benedictine  ? 
And  it  is  the  same  in  every  other  art.  A  young  lord, 
bom  under  a  lucky  star,  is  neither  painter,  musician, 
architect  nor  sculptor;  but  he  makes  all  these  arts 
flourish  in  proportion  as  his  magnificence  encourages 
them ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  patronize  than  to  ex- 
ercise them.  Enough  that  Monsieur  the  marquis  has 
a  taste ;  let  artists  work  for  him  :  it  is  in  this  we  have 
so  great  reason  to  say,  that  men  of  quality  (I  mean 
those  who  are  very  rich)  know  everything,  without 
having  leamed  anything ;  because,  in  fact,  they  at  least 
know  to  judge  of  every  tiling  which  they  order  and  pay 
for." 

Th^  amiable  ignoramus  then  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion. "  You  have  very  justly  remarked,  Madame,  that 
the  great  end  of  man  is  to  rise  in  society :  seriously 
now,  is  it  by  science  that  success  is  to  l>e  obtained  ? 
Does  any  man  in  company  even  so  much  as  think  of 
talking  about  geometry?  Is  a  man  of  fashion  ever 
asked  what  star  rose  with  the  sun-day  ?  Who  wishes 
to  know,  at  supper,  if  the  long-haired  Clodia  passed 
the  Rhine  ?"  "  Nobody,  without  doubt,"  exclaimed  the 
marchioness  de  la  Jeannotiere,  whose  personal  attrac- 
tions had  somewhat  initiated  her  in  the  polite  worid ; 
"  and  Monsieur  my  son  ought  not  to  cramp  his  genius 
by  studying  all  this  trash.  But,  after  all,  what  shall 
he  learn  ?  for  it  is  but  right  that  a  young  lord  should 
know  how  to  shine  upon  occasion,  as  Monsieur  my 
husband  very  justly  observes.  I  remember  hearing  an 
old  abbe  say  once,  that  the  most  delightful  of  all  possi- 
ble sciences  was  something,  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  name;  but  it  begins  \vith  an  ^"  "With  an  A, 
Madame;  it  was  not  horticulture?"  "No,  it  was  not 
hordculture  he  meant ;  it  begins,  I  tell  you,  with  an  k 
and  ends  with  a  ry."  "  Ah !  I  understand  you,  Madame, 
'tis  heraldry:  heraldry  is  indeed  a  very  profound  sci- 
ence, but  it  has  been  out  of  fashion  ever  since  the 
custom  of  painting  arms  on  carriage  doors  was  drop- 
ped. It  was  once  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  worid 
in  a  well  regulated  state :  but  the  study  would  have 
become  endless ;  for  now-a-days  there  is  not  a  hair- 
dresser but  has  his  coat  of  arms ;  and  you  know  that 
whatever  becomes  common  ceases  to  be  esteemed.'* 
At  length,  after  having  examined  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  every  science,  it  was  decided  that  Monsieur 
the  marquis  should  learn  to  dance. 

Nature,  which  does  everything,  had  bestowed  on 
him  a  gift  that  quickly  developed  itself  with  a  prodi- 
gious success ;  it  was  an  agreeable  knack  at  singing 
ballads.  The  graces  of  youth  joined  to  this  superior 
talent,  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  promise.  He  was  beloved  by  the  women; 
and  having  his  head  always  stuffed  with  songs,  he  ma- 
nufactured them  for  his  mistresses.  He  plundered 
Bacchus  and  Cupid  to  make  one  sonnet,  the  Night  and 
the  Dayy  for  another,  the  Charms  and  Alarms^  for  a 
third ;  but  as  he  always  found  in  his  verses  some  feet 
too  little,  or  some  too  much,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
them  corrected  at  a  shilling  a  song ;  and  thus  he  got  a 
place  in  the  Literary  Year,  by  the  side  of  La  PareSjthe 
Chaulieus,  the  Hamlltons,  the  Sarrosins,  and  the  Voi- 
tures  of  the  day. 

Madame  the  marchioness  now  thought  she  shoidd 
gain  the  reputadon  of  being  the  mother  of  a  wit;  and 
gave  a  supper  to  all  the  wits  in  Paris  accordingly.  The 
young  man's  brain  was  presently  turned ;  he  acquired 
the  art  of  speaking  without  understanding  a  single 
word  he  said,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of  being 
good  for  nothing.  When  his  father  saw  him  so  elo- 
quent, he  began  to  regret  very  sensibly,  that  he  had  not 
had  his  son  taught  Latin ;  for  in  that  case,  he  coiUd 
have  bought  him  such  a  valuable  place  in  the  law.  The 
mother,  whose  sentiments  were  less  groveling,  wished 
to  solicit  a  regiment  for  her  son  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  son  fell  in  love.  Love  is  somedmes  more  expen- 
sive than  a  regiment ;  it  cost  him  a  great  deal ;  while 
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his  parents  pinched  themselves  still  more,  in  order  to 
live  unong  great  lords. 

A  voung  widow  of  quality  in  their  neighborhood,  who 
had  but  a  very  moderate  fortune,  had  a  great  mind  to 
resolve  upon  putting  the  vast  riches  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  la  Jeannotiere  in  a  place  of  security,  which 
she  could  casilv  do  by  appropriating  them  to  her  own 
use,  and  marrvlng  the  young  marquis.  She  attracted 
him,  suffered  him  to  love  her,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  drew  him  in  by  de- 
grees, enchanted,  and  vanquished  him  without  much 
difficulty :  sometimes  she  ^ve  him  praise,  and  some- 
times advice,  and  quickly  occame  the  favorite  of  his 
father  and  mother.  An  old  neighbor  proposed  their 
marriage;  the  parents,  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of 
the  alliance,  ioyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  their 
only  son  to  their  intimate  friend.  The  young  marquis 
was  thus  about  to  marry  a  woman  he  adored,  and  by 
whom  he  himself  was  beloved;  the  friends  of  his 
feimily  congratulated  him,  and  the  marriage  articles 
were  just  about  to  be  settle,  whilst  all  hands  were 
working  at  their  wedding  clothes  and  songs. 

He  was  one  morning  upon  his  knees  before  the 
charming  wife,  with  whom  love,  esteem,  and  friendship 
were  about  to  present  him :  they  were  tasting  in  a  ten- 
der and  animated  conversation,  the  first  fruits  of  their 
felicity,  and  were  parcelling  out  a  most  delicious  life, 
when  a  valet-de-chambrc  oeloneing  to  Madame  the 
mother  came  up  quite  sacred  :  "Here  is  very  different 
news,"  said  he :  "  the  bailiffs  are  ransacking  the  house 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame ;  evenrthing  is  laid  hold  of 
by  the  creditors ;  nay,  they  talk  of'^seizing  your  persons ; 
and  so  I  made  haste  to  come  and  be  paid  my  wages." 
"Let  us  see  a  little,"  said  the  marquis,  "what  all  this 
means ;  what  can  this  adventure  be  ?  "  Go,"  said  the 
widow,  "and  punish  these  rascals— go  quickly.  He 
runs  to  the  house ;  his  father  was  already  imprfaoned ; 
all  the  domestic^  had  fied,  each  about  his  own  ousiness, 
but  having  first  carried  away  everything  they  could  lay 
hold  on; liis  mother  was  alone,  without  protection, 
without  consolation^  drowned  in  tears;  nothing  remain- 
ed but  the  recoUecuon  of  her  fortune,  the  recollecdon 
of  her  beauty,  the  recollection  of  her  errors,  and  the 
recollection  of  her  mad  profuseness. 

After  the  son  had  wept  a  long  time  with  the  mother, 
he  ventured  to  say  to  her;  "  Let  us  not  despair;  this  i 
young  widow  loves  me  to  distraction,  and  is  still  more  | 

generous  than  rich,  I  can  answer  for  her;  I'll  fly  to  | 
er,  and  bring  her  to  you."    He  then  returned  to  his  ] 
mistress,  and  found  her  in  a  private  interview  with  a  1 
very  charming  young  officer.    "  What !  is  it  you,  Mon- 1 
sieurde  la  Jeannouere?  what  do  you  do  here  7  is  it  | 
thus  you  have  abandoned  your  mother?  Go  to  that 
unfortimate  woman,  and  tell  her  that  I  wish  her  everv 
happiness ;  I  am  in  ^^ant  of  a  chambermaid,  and  I  will 
most  undoubtedly  give  her  the  preference."     "My 
lad,"  said  the  officer,  "  you  seem  well  shaped  enou;^; 
if  you  are  inclined  to  enlist  in  my  company,"  FU  give 
you  every  encouragement." 

The  marquis,  thunderstruck,  and  bursting  with  rage, 
went  in  quest  of  his  old  tutor,  lodged  his  troubles  in  his 
breast,  and  asked  his  advice.  The  tutor  proposed  to 
him  to  become  a  preceptor  Uke  himself.  "  Alas !"  said 
the  marquis,  "  I  know  nothing;  you  have  taught  me 
nothing,  and  are  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  all  my 
misfortunes."  As  he  spoke  this,  he  sobbed  aloud. 
"  Write  a  romance,"  said  a  wit  who  was  present ;  "  it 
is  an  excellent  resource  at  Paris." 

The  young   man,   more  desperate  than  ever,  ran 
toward  his  mother's  confessor,  who  was  a  Theatin  in 
great  repute,  troubling  himself  with  the  consciences  of 
women  of  the  first  rank  only.     As  soon  as  Jeannot  saw 
him,  he  prostrated  himself  before  him.     "  Grood  God ! 
Monsieur  marquis,"  said  he,  "  where  is  your  carriage? 
how  does  that  respectable  lady,  the  marchioness  your ' 
mother?"    The  poor  unfortunate  youth  related  the  [ 
disastere  of  his  family ;  and  the  further  he  proceeded, . 
the  graver,  the  cooler,  and  the  more  hypocritical  was  | 
the  dr  of  the  Theatin.    "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  it  has 
pleased  God  to  reduce  you  to  this ;  riches  serve  but  to 
corrupt  the  heart ;  God  has  therefore  conferred  a  ftivor 
on   your  mother  in  bringing  her  to  this  miserable 
Btate." 

"Yes,  air."    "Her  election  is  thxxa  rendered  the 


more  sure."  "But.  fether,"  resumed  the  marquis, 
"  in  the  meantime,  is  there  no  means  of  obtaining  re- 
lief in  this  worid  ?"  "  Adieu,  my  son ;  there  is  a  court- 
lady  waiting  for  me." 

The  marquis  was  ready  to  faint :  he  was  treated  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way  by  all  his  friends,  and  gained 
more  knowledge  of  the  worid  in  half  a  day  than  he  did 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  he  was  thus  plunged  into  the  blackest  despair,  he 
saw  advancing  an  old  fashioned  sort  of  calash  or 
liltcd-cart,  with  leather  burtains,  which  was  followed 
by  four  enormous  waggons  well  loaded.  In  the  chaise 
was  a  young  man  coarsely  clothed ;  he  had  a  counte- 
nance round  and  fresh,  breathing  all  the  complacency 
of  cheerfulness :  his  wife,  a  little  brunette,  fiat,  but  not 
disagreeably  so,  was  jolted  id  beside  him ;  the  vehicle 
did  not  move  like  the  carriage  of  a  petit-maitre,  but  af- 
forded the  traveler  sufficient  time  to  contemplate  the 
marquis,  motionless  and  abyssed  in  grief  as  he  stood. 
"  Eh !  good  God!**  cried  the  rider,  "I  do  think  that  is 
Jeannot.**  At  this  name  the  marquis  lifted  up  his  eyes; 
the  chaise  stopped.  "It  is  too  true,  it  is  Jeannot," 
sighed  the  marquis.  The  fat  little  fellow  made  but  one 
jump  of  it,  and  flew  to  embrace  his  old  school-feDow. 
Jeannot  recognized  Colin ;  and  shame  and  tears  cover- 
ed his  face.  "  You  have  abandoned  me,"  said  Colin; 
"  but  though  you  are  a  great  lord,  I  will  love  you  for- 
ever.** Jeannot,  confus^  and  heart-broken,  related  to 
him  with  many  sobs  a  part  of  his  story.  "  Come  to  the 
inn  where  I  lodge,  and  tell  me  the  rest  there,"  said 
Colin ;  embrace  my  little  wife,  and  then  let's  go  and 
dine  together.** 

They  all  three  set  forward  on  foot,  their  bageage  fol- 
lowing behind.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  equi- 
page? is  it  yours?"  says  Jeannot.  "Yes,  it  is  all 
mine  and  my  wife's.  We  are  just  arrived  from  the 
country,  where  I  have  the  management  of  a  good  ma- 
nufactory of  tin  and  copper ;  I  have  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  lich  dealer  in  utensils  which  are  necessary  both 
to  great  and  small :  we  work  hard ;  God  has  prospered 
us :  we  have  never  changed  our  condition ;  we  are 
happy ;  and  we  will  assist  our  friend  Jeannot.  Be  a 
marquis  no  longer ;  all  the  greatness  in  the  world  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  a  friend.  You  shall  go  back 
into  the  country  with  me ;  I  will  teach  you  our  trade ; 
it  is  not  very  difficult ;  I  will  make  you  my  partner, 
and  we  will  live  merrily  in  the  very  comer  of  the  earth 
where  we  were  bom.** 

The  astonished  Jeannot  felt  himself  divided  between 
grief  and  joy,  between  afiection  and  shame;  and  said 
to  himself:  "  All  my  fiashionable  friends  have  betrayed 
me,  and  Colin,  whom  I  despised,  alone  comes  to  my 
relief."  What  an  instruction !  The  goodness  of  Colin's 
soul  elicited  tnan  Jeannot  a  spark  of  nature  which  all 
the  worid  had  not  stifled ;  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
abandon  his  father  and  mother.  "  We'll  take  care  of 
your  mother,"  said  Colin ;  "  and  as  to  your  fether,  who 
IS  in  prison,  I  understand  those  matters  a  little ;  his 
creditors,  when  they  see  he  has  nothing  to  pay,  will 
make  up  mattere  for  a  very  trifle;  I'll  undertake  to 
manage  the  whole  buriness.**  Colin  quickly  released 
the  father  from  prison ;  Jeannot  retumed  to  the  coun- 
try with  his  parents,  who  resumed  their  former  profes- 
don ;  he  married  a  sister  of  Colin's,  who,  being  of  the 
same  disposition  of  her  brother,  made  him  very  happy ; 
and  Jeannot  the  fether,  Jeannot  the  mother,  and  Jean- 
not the  son,  now  saw  that  happiness  was  not  to  be 
found  in  vanity. 
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Hardly  we  bteathe,  altboagh  the  air  be  free. 
How  manively  doth  awAil  nature  pile 
The  liviDf  rock,  like  some  cathedral  aisle, 
Sacred  to  nience  aod  the  Bolemn  sea ! 
How  that  clear  pool  lies  sleeping  tranquilly, 
And  under  its  (passed  surface  seems  to  rmile. 
With  many  hoes,  a  mimic  ^rore  the  while. 
Of  foliafe  sobmarine— shmb,  flower,  and  tree ! 
Beantifhl  scene !  and  fitted  to  allure 
The  printlcsB  footsteps  of  some  sea-born  maid ; 
Who  here^  with  her  green  tresses  discuraf  ed, 
*Mid  the  clear  bath,  unfearinf  and  secure. 
May  sport,  at  noostide,  in  the  caremcd  shade, 
Cold  as  the  Aadovr,  as  the  watezs  pore. 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictnre  of  a  thought. 


OrigiDal. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  BREAD. 

BT  J.  AUOVSTVS  8BEA. 

How  pleannt  are  thy  fields,  oh  France ! 

And  rich  the  land  when  Nature  filla 

The  vineyards  on  thy  purple  hills, 
And  Tintage-girla,  with  sun-eyed  glance, 
Awake  the  spirit  of  the  mom 

With  merry  chorus,  such  as  Earth, 
When  Music  to  the  world  was  bom. 

Woke  o'er  the  sweet  enchanter's  birth : 
Wlien  birds,  from  every  bough  they  meet, 
Trill  to  the  Sun  their  wood-notes  sweet, 
Filling  the  pauses  with  their  song ; 

While  laughter  light  and  c<mver8e  gay 
Make  Echo,  as  they  pass  along, 

As  merry  as  a  marriage-day : 
When  Time  and  Care,  who,  o'er  the  earth. 

Travel,  it  is  believed,  together, 
Forget  the  mission  of  their  birth, 
And  round  the  vine-hills,  led  by  Mirth, 

Follow  the  gleam  of  Fancy's  feather. 
Bat  there,  oh  France !  are  other  times. 

When  not  less  pleasant  are  thy  fields, 
When  sweetly  call  the  convent-chimes, 

And  to  their  spell  the  spirit  yields, 
While  ftom  each  point  within  their  sound 
The  old  and  young  are  gathering  round, 
And  hopes,  but  now  the  gay  ideal, 
Become  the  everlasting  real. 
And  many  meet,  in  Joy  of  pray'r, 

To  seek  with  humble  heart  the  Throne, 
To  be  in  charity  sincere. 

And  thus  to  know  as  they  are  known,* 
In  brotherhood  of  Charity, 
The  greatest  of  the  virtues  three.* 

The  matron  was  infirm  and  old. 

And  mav  not  Join  the  sacred  rite ; 
But  one  <n  the  domestic  fold. 

With  joyous  heart  and  footstep  light— 
The  young  and  blooming  cottage-child— 

Went  chtuirhward  forth  at  earliest  dawn, 
Gay  as  the  flowers  that  round  him  smil'd 

In  their  first  life  o'er  hill  and  lawn, 
The  feast  of  love  to  Join  and  share. 

Before  the  holy  place  to  stand, 
And  homeward  bring  the  treasure  rare, 

The  symbol-bread  of  God's  conwiand. 

THS  BKNanicnoN. 

Bless  this  bread,  oh  Lord !  *Tis  given 
In  the  special  name  of  Heaven, 
Not  the  body  to  sustain, 
diild  of  dust  and  heir  of  pahi, 
But  to  strengthen  for  the  skies 
That  which  never,  never  dies ; 
Symbol-bread  for  sirmers  here. 

Which  by  memory  strengthens  grace, 
JLifts  the  spirit  from  this  sphere  .  ^^ 

O'er  the  flmiamental  space 
Where  the  Everiasting  lies. 

To  whose  land  of  light  and  flow'rs. 
The  approach  was  paradise 
£re  the  fascinator's  eyes 

Lured  fropi  heaven  this  earth  of  ouis. 
Let  this  bread  the  symbol  bo 

Of  the  love  of  Man  the  Brother, 
UnfvMsal  unity 

'Mid  the  children  of  one  mother ; 
That  whate'er  our  banquet  here 
He  who  wants  may  claim  a  share. 
X«et  its  fond  memorial  nourish, 

Bounded  by  nor  creed  nor  clime, 
V'trtae,  till  its  branches  flourish 

Far  above  the  realms  of  Time. 
In  thy  name,  oh  Ood  of  love ! 

Share  we  this  memorial  feast, 
That  we  live  with  thee  above 

Of  thy  servants  even  the  least : 
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Hear  our  supplication  lowly, 
God  of  nations  hi|^  and  holy! 

Thus  pray'd  the  pastor  on  that  day, 
The  festal  of  the  Aoapb. 
Around  the  altar's  holy  place 

Innumerous  lights  their  lustre  spread, 
And  flow'rs  in  many  a  marble  vase. 

An  atmosphere  of  odor  shed. 
In  sacerdotai  garb  array'd, 

With  aged  locks  of  reverend  wUte, 
The  priest  a  blessing  sung  and  prayed 

Before  the  altar's  heaven  of  light. 
And  down  the  crowded  aisle  he  pass'd. 

The  aisle  of  thousand  worshippers, 
Whom  the  "  small  voice"  loud  as  the  blast 

From  arch-angelic  trumpet  stirs 
To  holiest  life :  and  cherub  boys, 

White-vestur'd,  bear  the  blessed  food 
That  all  should  taste  in  it  the  Joys 

Of  universal  brotherhood. 

*Twas  now  the  golden  close  of  day : 

The  full-orbed  sun  was  in  the  west. 
And  the  calm  day-light,  ray  by  ray. 

Was  fast  retiring  to  its  rest; 
When  twilight-dews  come  gently  down. 

And  diadem  the  valley  flower, 
Bright  as  the  gems  on  monarch's  crown, 

In  all  his  pageantry  of  power : 
When  lighter  breezes  down  the  hill 

Dance  with  a  more  elastic  measure. 
And  fh>m  its  woodland  home  the  rill 

Times  with  its  song  the  bounding  pleasure : 
*Twas  at  that  hour,  of  hours  most  holy, 

Tlirough  the  wild  flowers  as  fair  as  wild, 
Along  the  hill-path  traveling  slowly, 

Reium'd  the  Joyous  cottage-child. 
Bearing  upon  his  homeward  way. 
The  bread-gifYs  from  the  Aoapb— 
The  love-feast  of  the  olden  time. 

When,  beauteous  IVom  the  Saviour's  hand. 
The  Christian  world  was  in  its  prime. 
And  went  the  mandate  forth  sublime, 

**Love  one  another,"  thro'  the  land ! 

Array'd  in  garb  of  altar  white. 

The  emblem  of  unsullied  tmth, 
Retumed  that  stripling  down  the  height, 

Like  to  some  heaven-descoided  youth, 
Into  the  happy  cottage-home ; 

And  thou  might'st  not  unjustly  deem 
That  thro'  the  room,  Arom  porch  to  dome^ 

Enter'd  with  him  a  sacred  beam 
Of  Joy  and  bliss  from  heaven,  that  stole 
Into  the  beauty  of  the  soul, 
Dispersed  the  shades  of  earthly  care. 
And  showed  that  heaven  indeed  was  there. 
The  young  and  old  received  the  bread : 

The  chUd,  well  taught  how  grace  could  save, 
Repeated  as  the  father  said. 
Who,  softly,  with  uncovered  head, 

A  portion  to  the  matron  gave : 
And  there  the  household  hearts  renewed 
To  each  God's  bond  of  "  brotherhood." 
Oh  !  what  a  lesson  in  that  deed ! 

Oh !  what  a  sacred  bond  was  plighted ! 
Oh!  what  a  gi  A  to  sinner's  need 

In  hearts  refreshed  and  souls  united. 
As  heavenward  went  the  voice  of  love 

To  Him— the  babe  of  Bethlehem— 
The  manger-bom— who,  from  above, 

Crowned  with  the  godhead's  diadem, 

Now  Cometh  in  the  midst  of  them. 
For  they,  with  hearts  of  heavenly  flome, 
Have  met  together  in  his  name. 

"Holy!  holy!  holy,  ever!" 

Be  that  hymn  of  love  the  nicest 
To  our  lips,  forgotten  never ! 

Still  "  Hosannnh  in  the  highest!" 
Let  it,  like  a  mighty  river. 
Ever  flow  to  God  the  giver. 
Sinner!  sing  it  as  thou sigheM ; 
Sing  it,  mortal !  as  thou  diest : 
Still  "  Hosannah  in  the  highest  r 
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A   STORT   OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  throughout 
our  Fevolutionary  struggle,  the  conflicting  interests  and 
feelings  of  two  great  poutical  parties  cigitated  this  coun- 
try, from  lake  Champlain  to  Georgia;  that  intestine 
commotions  and  divisions  distracted  the  operations  of 
^e  disbelievers  in.regal  and  parliamentary  supremacy; 
and  that  in  addition  ta  the  horrors  ordinaiily  attendant 
on  defensive  war,  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty had  to  contend,  in  many  instances,  with  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  brothers.  The  war  which  secured  our 
independence,  as  is  well  known,  was  waged  for  a  long 
time  with  but  precarious  prospects  of  a  fortunate  ter- 
mination. Many  intelligent  and  honest  men  doubted 
the  practicability  of  such  a  disjunction ;  others  enter- 
tained an  affection  almost  filial  for  the  mother  country, 
and  regarded  with  parricidal  horror,  all  endeavors  to 
sever  this  branch  from  the  parent  stock ;  and  others 
Btill,  from  pusillanimous  or  mercenary  motives,  remain- 
ed inert,  and  kept  aloof,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, under  a  conviction  that  whoever  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, they  could  unite  with  the  dominant  power, 
and  thus  preserve  their  lives  and  property  from  hazard. 
There  were  nol  wanting  those,  also,  who  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  They 
conceived  tne  prerogative  of  the  king  to  be  indisputa- 
ble ;  and  believed  that  any  edict  promulgated  by  parlia- 
ment and  sanctioned  by  the  royal  signature,  was  enti- 
tled to  implicit  obedience.  This  class  of  politicians 
were  designated  by  their  opponents  as  toiies.  They 
however  applied  to  themselves  the  less  opprobrious 
epithet  of  loyalists. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  those  who  actuated  by  the  pure 
spirit  of  patriotism,  strenuously  resisted  injurious  op- 
pression, were  stigmatized  as  rebels,  and  proscribed  as 
traitors.  The  concurrent  causes  which  moved  the 
latter  so  as  to  take  such  immediate  and  efficient  inter- 
est in  this  momentous  conflict,  have  been  fully  detailed 
by  our  historians,  but  may  well  be  glanced  at  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  war  in  1775,  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  150  millions 
sterling,  for  which  an  enormous  sum  was  annually 
paid  as  interest.  While  the  British  ministry  were 
digesting  schemes  for  reducing  this  intolerable  burden, 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  permanent  reve- 
nue in  the  colonies  from  imposts  to  be  levied  by  the 
English  parliament.  Great  Britain  argued  that  the 
late  contest  originated  on  account  of  the  American 
colonies — that  it  was  right,  especially  as  it  had  ended 
in  a  manner  so  conducive  to  their  interests,  that  they 
should  assist  in  liquidating  the  expenses  they  had  ac- 
crued. To  this  proposition  the  provincials  were  will- 
ing to  accede,  provided  they  could  be  represented  in 
the  parliament.  They  believed  the  chief  excellence  of 
the  British  constitution  to  consist  in  guaranteeing  to 
the  subject  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  those  laws  by 
which  ne  was  to  be  governed.  The  parliament  con- 
sidered it  as  the  climax  of  contumacy  for  the  colonists 
to  refuse  obedience  to  laws,  which  in  England  were 
received  with  unhesitating  submission.  And  to  the 
rigorous  and  impolitic  measures  adopted  by  the  king 
and  his  ministers  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  to  quell 
the  turbulent  and  refractory  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, may  be  attributed  the  emancipation  of  those  United 
States  from  the  thraldom  of  British  tyranny. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
and  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the 
American  troops  under  Gen.  Washington,  the  prospects 
of  liberty  exhibited  a  saddening  gloom.  The  conti- 
nental army,  consisting  only  ota  few  thousand  men, 
and  those  destitute  of  clothing  and  every  convenience 
of  life,  was  reduced  to  a  cypher,  when  compared  with 
the  disciplined  ranks  of  England.  After  the  signal  vic- 
tories of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  new  life  and  viffor 
was  infused  into  the  breasts  of  tne  almost  despairing 
friends  of  freedom ;  and  the  capture  of  Lieutenant 
General  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  in  1777 — whose  talents 
were  well  known,  and  whose  enterprizing  spirit  and 
thirst  for  military  renown  could  scarcely  be  equalled — 
while  It  excited  the  Americans  to  great  efforts  by  afford- 
ing them  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  confirmed  the 
wavering,  and  heightened  the  embarrassment  of  the 


English  ministry,  who  had  so  vainly  endeavored  to  en- 
slave the  colonists. 

On  a  fine  afternoon,  during  the  interesting  period 
last  mentioned,  two  horsemen  were  slowly  wmding 
their  way  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  town  of 
Ridgefield.  Tney  were  both  young,  and  their  appear- 
ance such  as  would  insure  them  attention  in  any  so- 
ciety. Theldest  was  near  twenty-eight,  in  stature  ap- 
proaching the  colossal,  with  quick  piercing  eyes,  a 
neck  firm  and  erect,  chest  expanding,  shoulders  square 
and  muscular,  arms  long,  no  cumbrous  flesh  about  the 
body,  but  the  whole  frame  braced  with  well-compacted 
sinews ;  add  to  this  a  soldier-like  bearing,  a  huge  epau- 
lette on  his  right  shoulder,  and  other  corresponding 
equipments,  matchless  skill  and  address  in  managing 
a  strong  black  charger  and  you  will  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  a  continental  officer.  The  other  was  two  or  three 
years  youn^r  than  his  companion,  and  of  less  power- 
ful dimensions,  but  of  well-knit,  sinewy  limbs,  and 
calculated  to  endure  great  hardships  and  privations. 
The  beast  he  bestrode  was  a  mettlesome  Narrasanaett 
nag,  that  pawed  the  earth,  and  caracoled  to  all  sides  of 
the  road  almost  at  once,  evidently  disliking  the  snail- 
like  pace  at  which  his  rider  held  him. 

The  conversation  of  the  riders,  which  partook  deeply 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  renewed  as  the  hones 
came  abreast  of  each  other,  in  a  wider  pass  of  the  road. 

"Even  now,"  said  he  on  the  black  norse,  "I  have 
the  most  undoubted  reasons  for  belie  vine  there  are 
confederacies  existing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dis- 
place Washington,  and  put  in  his  place  Uie  English- 
man Gates." 

'*  Admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  Captain  Edwaids," 
said  the  other,  "what  objections  have  you  to  urge 
against  the  hero  of  Saratoga?" 

"  Why,  sir.  Gates  lacks  every  requisite  which  ought 
to  characterize  a  commander-in-chief— the  only  quafity 
which  he  possessas  is  a  brutal,  dare-devil  courage, 
which  a  general  officer  had  better  want  than  have." 

" But,"  resumed  the  other,  "is  not  your  favorite 
Washington  deficient  in  spirit  and  energy?" 

"  I  teU  you.  Lieutenant  Brown,"  rejoined  Captain 
Edwards,  rather  impetuously,  "that  Horatio  Gates 
will  no  more  compare  with  George  Washington,  in 
mental  energy  and  milltaij  science,  than  Lord  Com- 
wallis  with  tne  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Green  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  Gates,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  Washington— but  such  a  calamity  may  Heaven 
avert— he  alone,  I  believe,  could  conduct  our  intricate 
affairs  to  a  fortunate  result  And  the  victory  of  Sara- 
toga, where  all  your  hero's  laurels  were  won,  was 
gained  more  by  the  valor,  address  and  ej^rience 
of  Arnold,  Brooks  and  Morgan,  than  by  any  skill  on 
the  part  of  Gkneral  Gtetes." 

"This  I  caimot grant,"  said  the  subaltern.  "Ar- 
nold, Brooks  and  Alorgan  were  undoubtedly  brave,  ac- 
complished and  gallant  officers,  but  their  oraers  all  ori- 
ginated with  their  commander,  and  conseouently  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  must  have  been  the  enect  of  the 
deep-laid  plans  and  skilful  manwtivring  of  Grenoal 
Gates." 

"  I  perceive,"  returned  the  captain,  "  that  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  shall  never  agree,  and  its  discus- 
sion may  elicit  offensive  observations,  and  if  you 
please  we  will  discontinue  it  entirely." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lieutenant  Brown.  "  But 
it  is  now  some  time  past  meridian,  and  I  think  a  littk^ 
aliment  might  tend  to  benefit  the  animal  system." 

"  We  are  but  a  short  ride  from  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Humphreys,  and  she  will  be  happy  to  furnish  refresh- 
ment and  shelter  to  two  soldiers  of  liberty." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  lieutenant,  laughing,  "report 
siys  that  the  dwelling  of  that  lady  possesses  attrac- 
tions for  the  gallant  captain,  independent  of  the  good 
cheer  aflbrded  by  the  hospitable  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  captain, 
drawing  himself  up  somewhat  haughtily. 

"Why,  to  be  plain,  captain."  said  Brown,  "'tis  sakl 
that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  niece  of  Mrs.  Hunv- 
phreys  are  the  cause  of  your  frequent  visits  to  her 
house." 

"  Though  I  highly  esteem  BCss  Howard,''  said  the 
captain,  coldly,  "I  permit  no  one  to  indulge  them- 
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selves  in  such  freedom  as  to  associate  my  name  with 
that  of  any  lady.'' 

"But,"  rejomed  the  lieutenant,  "you  must  allow 
that  the  smiles  of  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl 
have  had  their  influence  on  your  past  conduct." 

"I  cannot  admit  any  such  inference,  nor  will  the 
premises  justify  this  conclusion." 

As  the  colloquy  ended,  the  horsemen  spurred  on- 
ward, and  soon  arrived  in  view  of  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  which  was  situated  on  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity, accessible  by  a  long  avenue,  skirted  on  either 
side  with  tall  poplars,  and  defended  at  the  extremity 
by  a  slight  wooden  gate.  On  entering  this  avenue, 
dd  Sclpio  came  running  toward  them  with  a  brow 
darkened  a  number  of  shades  by  his  agitation,  and 
grasping  the  bridle  of  Captain  Edwards'  horse,  ex- 
claimed: 

"Oh!  for  Heaven's  mercy,  good  master  Edwards, 
don' tgo  the  house  I" 

"What  the  devil's  the  matter  1"  ejaculated  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  endeavored  to  disengage  the  hold  of  the 
neflTO. 

"BUstress  has  gone  clean  'stracted."  began  the  Afri- 
can, "  because  yoimg  Miss  Caroline''— 

"What  of  her?— speak  out,  in  the  fiend's  name," 
said  Captain  Edwards,  evincing  much  greater  emotion 
than  he  had  hitherto  betrayed. 

"You stop  me,  sir;  I  must  tell  my  story  in  my  own 
wav ''  said  Scipio. 

•^Proceed  with  it,  then,  with  a  murrain  to  you,"  said 
Lieutenant  Brown,  impatiently,  "or  by  heaven,  I'll 
beat  it  out  of  you  with  the  flat  or  my  sword." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  negro,  angrily,  "the  tory 
Captain  Lewis  came  to  our  house  last  night  with  some 
sodeers,  and  carried  off  Miss  Caroline." 

"The  unhung  villahi !"  muttered  Captain  Edwards, 
iiom  between  his  clenched  teeth ;  and  tnen  compelling 
himself  to  speak  more  calmly,  he  said,  "  Brown,  my 
dear  fellow,  return  directly  to  the  camp,  and  meet  me 
at  Stophel's  tavern,  with  Sergeant  Watkins  and  a 
dozen  trusty  soldiers.  The  scoundrel  cannot  escape 
me — ^I  know  every  tory  haunt  between  here  and  the 
Hudson ;  I  must  go  to  the  house  and  console  the 
afflicted  Mrs.  Humphreys." 

The  subaltern  struck  his  ^urs  into  the  flank  of  his 
steed,  and  hastened  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
rior. The  captain  rode  up  the  lane,  saying  to  himself, 
"  I  always  knew  that  Lewis  was  a  consummate  rascal, 
bat  this  daring  outrage  almost  passes  belief.  And  what 
object  the  wretch  can  expect  to  accomplish,  I  carmot 
condeve.  Caroline  has  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  attempts  to  gain  her  love  by  possessing 
hUnself  of  her  person,  will  only  excite  her  contempt; 
and  if  he  dares  even  to  meditate  an  injury  to  that  love- 
liest of  her  sex,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

He  had  now  reached  the  house,  and  throwing  his 
bridle  to  a  servant,  entered  without  ceremony.  As 
he  had  anticipated,  he  found  Mrs.  Humphreys  in  an 
indescribable  statt  of  ffrief:  her  health  was  delicate, 
and  this  unexpected  calamity  had  prostrated  her  phy- 
sical and  mental  energies.  After  oflering  a  few  en- 
couraging words,  which  produced  but  a  verjr  slight  ef- 
fect, ne  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Here  he  met  Lieutenant  Brown, 
a  sergeant,  corporal  and  ten  privates,  all  finely  armed 
and  equipped,  and  prepared  to  brave  any  danger,  and 
incur  any  na:^ard,  in  the  service  of  a  commander  in 
whom  tney  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence.  He 
Instantly  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  proceeded 
on  his  expedition. 

It  was  now  dark.  Their  road  lay  along  the  margin 
of  a  small  stream,  bounded  on  the  one  side  bv  half- 
cultivated  fields,  and  on  the  other  by  a  thick  gloomy 
forest,  in  which  the  death-like  silence  of  its  dark  bo- 
•om  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional  howl  of  its 
savage  tenants. 

After  pursuing  their  course  for  some  distance  along 
the  bank  of  this  rivulet,  now  traversing  the  ground  on 
its  very  margin,  and  then  again  canled*  by  the  wind- 
ings oi  the  path  miles  from  the  stream,  they  came  to  a 
sharp  angle  in  the  road,  on  turning  which  the  captain, 
being  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  troops,  dis- 
covered a  figure,  sliehtly  defined,  but  yet  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  numan  species,  stealing  along  the 


side  of  the  path,  apparently  wishing  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. 

Striking  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  drawing  his 
sword  at  the  same  time,  the  captain  had  the  person 
completely  in  his  power,  before  tne  other  had  time  to 
offer  either  flight  or  resistance. 

"For  whom  are  youT*  was  demanded  by  Captain 
Edwards,  in  no  gentle  accents. 

"I'm  nae  just  free  to  say,"  replied  the  stranger,  thus 
rudely  interrrogated,  with  the  true  Caledonian  evasion. 

"  Answer  me  at  once,"  returned  the  c^tain,  "  which 
party  do  you  favor?" 

"  Ye  might  have  the  civility  to  give  me  a  gentle  hint 
which  side  ye  belang  to  "  said  Sawney. 

"  No  circumlocution,"  rejoined  the  solder,  sternly. 
"  Inform  me  immediately,  are  you  a  mercenary  of  the 
tjrrant  of  England,  or  a  friend  to  liberty ;  your  life  de- 
pends on  your  answer." 

"Aweel,  then,"  said  the  Scotchman,  firmly,  "sin  ye 
will  have  it,  by  my  saul,  I  won't  go  to  heaven  with  a 
lie  in  my  mouth— I'm  whig  to  the  back-bone,  ye  car- 
line  ;  now  do  your  warst,  and  be  hanged  till  ye." 

Well  pleased  was  the  American  captain  to  ^cover 
so  staunch  a  friend,  when  he  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  enemy ;  and  after  furnishing  him  with  a  pis- 
tol, and  advising  him  to  avoid  the  scouting  parties  of 
the  enemy,  by  keeping  in  the  wood,  he  again  proceeded 
on  his  expedition.  Tney  soon  reached  a  fork  in  the 
road :  one  branch  led  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood, 
and  the  other  lay  still  farther  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  when  the  captain,  calling  Lieutenant  Brown  a 
little  distance  from  the  troop,  said,  "A  few  miles'  ride 
will  cany  us  to  the  encampment  of  a  party  of  these 
tories.  I  wish  to  recormoitre  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, and  shall  take  the  road  which  leads  into  the  wood 
for  that  purpose,  while  you  with  the  soldiers  will  ride 
on  the  other  road,  till  you  arrive  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  return  to  this  point,  which  shall  be 
our  place  of  rendezvous.  In  the  mean  time,  I  wish 
you  to  avoid  coming  to  any  engagement  vdth  the  to- 
ries ;  but  in  case  you  hear  me  fire  two  pistol  shots, 
you  may  believe  me  to  be  in  danger,  and  hasten  to  my 
relief." 

To  eommand,  was  to  be  obeyed,  with  Captain  Ed- 
wards ;  and  soon  no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  slow 
and  regular  tread  of  the  horses  of  the  soldiers  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Brown. 

Leaving  the  republican  soldiers  for  a  time,  we  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  partizan  tory  who  had  en- 
tered the  house  of  Mrs.  Humphreys,  like  a  robber, 
and  forcibly  carried  off*  Miss  Howard.  James  Lewis 
was  a  loyal  officer  of  much  celebrity.  Of  English  ex- 
traction, and  bred  in  the  principles  of  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  orders  of  the  British  ministry,  he  beheld 
the  struggles  of  the  aggrieved  colonists  with  contempt. 
He  saw  the  inhabitants  rising  about  him  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  with  feelings  of  bitter  malig- 
nancy, and  he  deterrnined  to  exert  nimself  to  the  ut- 
most to  crush  these  evidences  of  rebellion  in  the  out- 
set. Moved  by  this  inveteracy,  he  accepted  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  English  army,  and  fought  for  a 
time  under  the  banners  of  General  Clinton,  with  suc- 
cess worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  taking  offence  at 
some  imperious  order  of  his  commander,  he  threw  up 
his  cominission  in  disgust,  and  retired  ^to  his  native 
village  near  the  river  Hudson.  Here,  collecting  about 
him  a  few  choice  spirits  like  himself,  he  kept  the  in> 
habitants  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm  by  his  plunder- 
ing and  rapacious  conduct.  Acting,  as  he  pretended, 
under  the  orders  of  the  king,  the  tories  durst  not  op- 
pose him,  and  the  whigs  were  too  few  in  numbers  to 
resist  his  foraging  excursions  with  .any  prospect  of 
success. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  school  companion  of 
Captain  Eldwards,  but  their  piinciples  were  widely  dis- 
similar, arul  little  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
them.  In  after  life  they  embraced  different  sides,  and 
the  tory  disliked  the  whig  for  his  virtues,  and  envied 
him  his  good  name.  In  one  of  his  marauding  expedi- 
tions he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Howard,  and 
discovering  the  interest  the  redublican  had  in  her  af- 
fections, he  determined  to  get  her  into  his  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  check  on  the  whig  officer, 
whom  he  equally  feared  and  hated.    A  libertine  in  prin- 
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dple  and  a  profligate  in  practice,  he  scrupled  at  no 
meana  to  attain  his  object ;  and  a  violent  attack  on  the 
peaceful  dwelling  of  a  defenceless  woman  was  as  con- 
sonant with  his  views  as  robbing  a  henroost. 

The  dwelling  of  this  renegade  was  situated  on  a 
small  elevation  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Hudson.  His 
peculiar  occupation,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
country,  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  fortify 
and  strengthen  his  house,  and  at  the  time  referred  to, 
it  resembled,  what  it  in  fact  was,  the  rendezvous  of  a 
band  of  lawless  desperadoes. 

In  the  principal  room  of  the  building  was  the  villain 
captain,  with  three  of  his  ofikers,  seated  round  a  de- 
cayed deal  table,  playing  cards ;  on  one  end  of  the  ta- 
ble stood  a  dirty  decanter,  partly  filled  with  apple 
brandy ;  three  or  four  cracked,  dingy  tumblers  were 
scattered  over  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment  was  in  keeping  with  what  has  been  de- 
scribed :  in  a  comer  of  the  room  sat  a  lovely  girl,  ap- 
parently in  the  depth  of  wretchedness ;  her  long  raven 
curls  hung  in  luxuriant  profusion  down  her  snowy 
neck;  her  veil,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  exposed  to 
view  a  lii^h,  clear,  receding  forehead,  dark  arched  eye- 
brows, mild  hazel  eyes  shaded  by  long  delicate  lashes, 
a  complexion  of  brilliant  transparency— the  whole  face 
possessing  that  regularity  of  feature  which  constitutes 
beauty,  but  not  that  cast  of  countenance  which  sub- 
jects the  person  to  the  charge  of  insipidity ;  the  natu- 
ral expression  of  her  face  was  of  buoyant,  gladsome 
mirth — but  now  the  calm  lustre  of  her  dark  eyes  was 
quenched  in  anguish.     She  occasionally  cast  furtive 

glances  at  the  captain,  and  then  toward  a  small  win- 
ow,  which  was  firmly  barricaded ;  but  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  escape,  she  relapsed  again  into  hopeless  sorrow. 
Groups  of  blackguard  soldiers  were  seated  on  stools  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  many  of  them  following 
the  example  of  their  officers,  and  others  amusing 
themselves  with  bumisliing  their  muskets  and  equip- 
ments. After  numerous  potations  from  his  bottle,  the 
captain  started  up,  reeling  under  the  influence  oi  the 
liquor,  and  addressing  a  ruffian-looking  officer,  one  of 
his  boon  companions : 

"Lieutenant  Jocelyn,  have  the  drum  beat  to  arms, 
and  take  these  lazy  knaves  and  scour  the  woods  for  a 
few  miles  around,  and  cut  down  or  make  prisoner 
every  rebel  rascal  you  meet;  leave  soldiers  enough, 
however,  to  guard  the  old  castle :  quick — blast  me,  no 
hesitation." 

"  Humph !"  muttered  the  old  soldier;  "  ready  enough 
to  run  his  comrades  into  the  noose ;  but  devihsh  care- 
ful to  keep  his  own  delectable  person  out  of  dan- 
ger." 

"Ha!  what  say  you,  you  old  grumbler!  You  shall 
stay  here  and  guard  the  lady,  if  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of  your  beautiful  self;  and  I  will  take  command  of  the 
men." 

The  lieutenant  liked  this  proposition  still  worse  than 
the  former,  but  seeing  no  alternative,  obeyed  in  si- 
lence. In  a  short  time,  the  captain,  accompanied  by 
^about  twenty  men,  including  a  sergeant  and  two  cor- 
porals, left  their  camp,  and  proceeded  toward  the  wood. 
It  was  night-fall  when  they  reached  the  forest,  through 
which  the  road  was  very  narrow  and  circuitous.  They 
were  traveling  along  the  path  in  double  files,  when  the 
sergeant  in  front  ordered  a  halt. 

"Why  do  we  stop  here,"  roared  the  captain,  "when 
it  is  as  dark  as  Egypt?" 

"I  hear  a  noi^  like  the  trampling  of  horses,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

"Hist,  then,"  said  Captain  Lewis,  "and  draw  up  the 
men  into  a  body,  and  await  their  arrival  in  silence." 

"The  horse's  footsteps  were  now  distinctly  heard; 
but  it  was  a  solitary  horseman,  whom  these  worthy 
soldiers  were  to  encounter.  When  he  arrived  within 
speaking  distance,  the  sergeant  advanced  a  few  paces 
in  front  of  the  soldiers,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Stand !  stand !  or  you  are  a  dead  man !" 

The  horseman  evinced  no  disposition  to  comply  with 
this  arbitrary  requisition,  but  deliberately  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  holsters,  and  endeavored  to  urge  his  norse 
through  the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  Captain  Lewis 
now  came  to  the  front  of  his  men,  and  ordered  : 

"  Seize  the  bridle,  and  down  with  the  rebel !" 

"  Let  no  man  lay  a  hand  on  me  or  on  my  horse,  as 


he  values  his  life,"  said  the  horseman,  in  a  determined 
tone,  at  the  same  time  cocking  his  pistol. 

The  sergeant  drew  back  for  a  few  yards,  and  dis- 
charged his  carbine,  but  without  effect ;  two  soldiers 
grasped  the  horse  by  the  head  at  the  same  instant. 
The  horseman,  seeing  a  struggle  inevitable,  literally 
blew  out  the  brains  of  one  of  his  assailants,  and  pluck- 
ing his  other  pistol  from  its  socket  with  his  left  hand, 
and  fired  at  and  slightly  wounded  his  second  antago- 
nist ;  he  now  threw  aside  his  pistols,  &c.  and  then 
drew  his  heavy  broadsword,  and  essayed  to  cut  his 
way  through  his  opponents — ^but  giant  strength,  com- 
bined with  the  most  desperate  courage,  could  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  such  vast  disparity  of  numbers; 
some  of  his  enemies  fastened  themselves  on  his  hors& 
while  others  thrust  at  him  with  their  bayonets,  and 
after  a  protracted  and  furious  contest,  during  which 
the  tories  lost  five  men,  the  horseman  was  disarmed 
and  brought  to  the  ground. 

"  Bind  the  rebel  dog,"  shouted  the  infuriated  cap- 
tain, "  he  shall  die  the  death  of  a  felon,  were  he  G^eorge 
Washington.  By  Heaven !"  continued  he,  as  he  viewed 
the  prostrate  horseman,  "  it  is  Captain  Edwards !  Are 
then  my  dearest  wishes  gratified  7  I  will  be  doubly 
revenged  !  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  boys,  and  throw 
him  across  his  own  horse,  if  the  beast  can  bear  him ;  if 
not,  drive  a  bullet  through  the  horse's  brains,  and  cany 
the  soldier  in  your  arms." 

The  whig  officer  was  firmly  bound,  and  placed  on 
his  own  charger,  while  a  soldier  marched  on  either 
side  of  him,  and  another  led  the  horse.  After  prose- 
cuting their  route  homeward  near  a  mile,  they  were 
electrified  with  "No  quarter  to  the  cowardly  tories ! 
cut  them  down  root  and  branch ;"  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  near  a  dozen  pistols,  which  killed  four  men, 
and  wounded  two  or  three  others,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the  dragoons  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Brown.  For  a  short  time 
the  contest  was  maintained  with  vigor;  the  bonds  of 
Captain  Ekl wards  were  soon  cut,  and  he  attacked  the 
tory  captain  sword  in  hand,  and  .after  a  short  conflict 
succeeded  in  wounding  him  In  the  sword  arm,  and 
hurling  him  to  the  ground,  and  placing  his  foot  on  his 
breast,  he  said : 

"  Now,  you  dastardly  ruffian — avow  your  villainies, 
and  inform  me  where  I  shall  find  Miss  Howard,  or  by 
heaven's  blue  arch,  I  will  send  you  where  the  tenor  of 
your  life  will  be  hard  to  account  for." 

The  fierceness  of  the  whig  soldier's  manner,  and  the 
consciousness  ofbeing  wholly  in  his  power,  completely 
humbled  the  tory,  and  he  begged  his  life,  and  promised 
to  conduct  the  troops  to  his  encampment,  where  they 
would  find  the  lady  in  safety. 

The  tories  were  now  effectually  routed ;  some  were 
killed,  some  wounded,  othera  captured,  and  some  had 
escaped.  A  few  miles'  travel,  and  Captain  Edwards 
and  the  men  under  his  command  arrived  at  the  habita- 
tion of  the  tories.  A  coarse,  slovenly  soldier  waa 
pacing  the  ground  in  front  of  tne  building,  and  on  the 
advance  of  the  continental  troops,  he  presented  his 
musket,  and  ordered  them  to  halt.  Captain  Eklwards 
briefly  informed  him  of  the  reverse  that  had  taken 

Elace  in  the  fortunes  of  his  commander,  and  concluded 
y  telling  him  that  "  Submission  was  safety — resist- 
ance death." 

The  door  was  now  burst  open,  and  in  a  moment  Miss 
Howard  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  "  Oh ! 
George !"  cried  the  weeping  girt,  as  she  endeavored  to 
extricate  herself  from  his  embrace;  "I  had  almost 
despaired  of  relief ;  I  thought  I  was  forsaken  by  all  my 
friends,  and  you  with  the  rest." 

"  Forsake  you !  never !"  exclaimed  he,  fervently,  as 
he  again  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  "  while  life  animates 
this  body." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  she ;  "  I  was  a  wretch  to  doubt 
your  constancy  and  perseverance.  But,"  she  added, 
"  we  must  not  remain  here  an  instant — my  aunt  ivIU 
be  in  an  agony  till  she  hears  of  my  deliverance." 

The  scene  that  ensued  on  the  anival  of  the  rescued 
fair  one  at  the  house  of  her  aunt,  may  be  Imagined, 
but  cannot  be  accurately  described. 

The  old  lady  nearly  stifled  her  niece  with  caresses, 
alternately  thanking  God,  and  imploring  Uessdngs  on 
the  emancipator  of  the  child  of  her  nopes. 
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Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  No  entreaties  of 
Captain  Edwards,  or  persuasions  of  her  aunt,  could 
induce  Miss  Howard  to  give  her  hand  to  her  aamirer, 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  establishment  of 
peace,  Colonel  Edwards,  for  he  had  received  that  title, 
was  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
long-tried  afiectlon.  Lieutenant  Brown  served  under 
his  captain  during  the  war,  and  on  the  promotion  of 
Mig'oT  Edwards,  succeeded  to  his  command.  The  tory 
Lewis  and  the  remainder  of  his  guilty  accomplices, 
were  captured  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  above 
related  transactions,  and  executed  for  desertion. 
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All  the  roads  leading  to  the  &mou8  city  of  Brussels 
were  thronged  with  pensioners  hastening  to  the  Mi- 
chaelmas Fair  which  was  held  in  the  year  1567. 
Traders  and  farmers  with  loaded  vehicles  oi  every  de- 
scription and  aze,  were  streaming  onwards ;  and  groups 
of  gayer  visitors  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  mingled 
with  them,  pursued  the  same  route.  The  times-were 
more  tranquil  than  they  had  been  for  some  time  past. 
The  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  Spain  had  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  wretched  Fleming,  who  had  for  years 
endured  his  iron  yoke,  until  their  energies  had  been 
wholly  subdued,  and  they  had  ceased  to  labor,  because 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  were  seized  by  their  rapacious 
task-masters.  Now,  however,  fairer  prospects  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  them.  The  departure  of  tne  tyrant  had 
driven  awav  the  despair  which  had  almost  overwhelmed 
them ;  ana  although  a  veryr  few  months  had  elapsed, 
the  industry  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  people  had 
begun  to  revive.  The  Michaelmas  Pair,  which  had 
been  almost  deserted,  gave  promise  of  exhibiting  its 
former  prosperity,  and  tna  great  influx  of  merchants 
and  visitors  now  upon  the  road  seamed  to  fulfil  that 
promise. 

Among  -^  XB^TXyji^aons  joum^yhig  to  Brussels, 
two  in  paWeftTarcllumihe  attention  of  the  readers  of 
this  history.  They  were  well  mounted  and  armed,  but 
dressed  in  the  coarse  ordinary  garb  of  German  horse- 
dealers  ;  and  their  occupation  was  farther  indubitably 
manifested  by  each  of  them  leading  a  horse  by  a  halter. 
At  the  fsdr  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  gain 
good  prices  for  commodities  so  rare  and  so  valuable. 
*  One  of  the  riders  was  a  stout,  well-built  man,  of 
about  forty  years  old.  His  features,  handsome  and 
prepossessing,  had  that  frank  and  fearless  air,  which 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  by 
bein£^  an  actor  in  its  bu^est  scenes,  usuallv  confer. 
He  looked  too  honest  for  a  horse  dealer,  and,  but  for 
bis  dress  and  the  other  indications  which  plainly  point- 
ed out  his  callinfi^,  a  casual  observer  wotUd  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  he  of  a  superior  class. 

The  other  traveler  was  much  younger,  and  had  not 

Sit  seen  much  more  than  five-and-twenty  summers. 
e  was  tall,  well-knit,  and  graceful  in  his  demeanor. 
Coarse  was  his  garb,  yet  there  was  in  its  arrangement 
an  obvious  attempt  to  triumph  over  the  disadvantages 
which  belonged  to  it ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  nis 
cap  was  cocked,  you  mi^ht  swear  the  young  fellow 
thought  he  was  worth  looking  at.  At  the  fair  to  which 
he  was  hastening,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  as  much  admired  by  the  Flemish  lasses,  as 
his  horse  would  be  by  the  connoisseurs  of  the  other 
sex. 

The  steeds  which  they  rode  and  led  were  such  ani- 
mals as  for  blood  and  figure  were  not  often  to  be  met 
with.  Of  the  true  Spanish  breed,  and  full  of  that 
Arabian  fire  which,  at  the  period  here  spoken  of,  had 
so  great  an  influence  upon  the  men  as  well  as  the 
horses  of  Spain,  they  were  such  as  would  have  made 
fit  presents  for  a  king.  The  rarity  and  value  of  their 
cattle  might  have  accounted  for  the  superior  appear- 
ance of  our  dealere ;  but  a  conversation  which  took 
place  between  them  will  explain  it  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

"  Yonder,"  said  the  elder  traveler,  "  are  the  towers 
of  Brussels,  and  there,  for  the  present,  our  journeying 
must  end.  Now,  for  the  last  time,  good  comrade,  let 
me  remind  thee,  that  thou  art  a  horse-dealer  and  a 


German.  Let  no  word  of  Spanish,  and  as  little  Flem- 
ish as  may  be.  pass  thy  lips.  Forget  all  notions  of 
gentility  and  chivalry ;  sit  loosely  on  thy  horse,  and  as 
uke  a  serving-man  as  may  be.  Leave  that  military 
straightness  of  port,  and  forget  that  thou  hast  ever  rid- 
den at  the  head  of  thy  troop?* 

"Thank  heaven  that  we  are  about  to  reach  Brus- 
sels." said  the  younger,  "for  then,  at  least,  most  reve- 
rend Gaspar,  1  shdl  be  relieved  trom  thy  counsels. 
By  night  and  by  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  full  and 
fastinf ,  drunk  and  sober,  hast  thou  dinned  into  my 
ears  the  sage  precepts  which  thou  thinkest  necessary 
to  guide  my  conduct,  until  I  know  each  of  them  as 
well,  or  better  {Qod  forgive  me)  than  my  prayers." 

"And  upon  a  most  ungrateful  pair  of  eara  have  I  be- 
stowed all  my  good  advice,  since  tliis  is  the  return  I 
get  for  it,"  replied  Gtaspar. 

"  Thou  dost  injustice  to  thyself,  most  sage  counsel- 
lor, if  thou  deemest  that  I  res^ard  not  thy  precepts,  and 
thou  dost  me  no  less  wrong,  if  thou  deemest  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  obey  them." 

"Marry,  Albrecht,  thou  hadst  better,  unless  thou 
hast  a  mind  to  feel  a  hempen  collar  about  thy  neck,  for 
that  will  inevitably  be  the  fate  of  both  of  us,  if  we 
should  be  discovered." 

"And  as  I  have  no  taste  for  hanging,  Gaspar,  thou 
mayest  believe  that  I  mean  not  willingly  to  put  myself 
in  danger  of  it.  Believe  me,  old  friend,  that  I  do  not 
undervalue  thy  counsel,  but,  by  being  so  often  repeat- 
ed, it  falls  a  little  dully  upon  mine  ear." 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  honest  Gaspar's 
speech.  If  their  errand  had  been  discovered,  their 
death  was  certain.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
throw  off*  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards.  This  had 
been  detennined  in  a  numei^ous  assembly,  where  they 
had  sworn  to  support  the  cause  of  their  country's  free- 
dom, though  it  should  reduce  them  to  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty :  for  confiscation  of  all  their  property  was 
what  they  must  have  expected,  at  least,  if  their  design 
should  be  discovered.  In  the  fervor  of  the  moment, 
one  of  the  chiefs  proposed  that  they  should  pledge  a 
toast,  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  cause,  **Jttsqua* 
a  la  btsace^"  in  allusion  to  the  ruin  they  were  likely  to 
encounter  in  accomplishing  their  object.  They  thence 
adopted  the  name  of  beggare  j  their  device  was  a  scrip 
or  dole- wallet,  and  many  of  their  partjr  signals  consist- 
ed of  allusions  to  the  habits  and  practices  of  beggars. 
Albrecht  von  Engelbart  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  lost  his  fife  and  fortune  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  total  subjection  of  his 
country.  Albrecht,  who  at  his  father's  death  was  a 
mere  infant,  had  been  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  father's 
friends,  had  been  admitted  into 'the  Spanish  army. 
He  had  shown  himself  the  worthy  child  of  a  race  who 
had  long  been  distinguished  for  gallantry  and  prowess. 
On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  fraternity  of  "  The  Beggars?'  and  had 
sworn  to  devote  all  his  power  to  revengjng  his  father's 
death,  and  fi-eeing  his  country.  The  times  were  fa- 
vorable for  a  revolt:  all  preparations  had  been  made 
for  its  taking  place  at  Brussels,  at  the  Michaelmas 
Fair.  Albrecht  and  Gaspar,  his  old  military  instructor, 
and  a  firm  friend  of  his  father,  had  agreed  to  be  there 
to  aid  the  revolt.  They  had  chosen  the  dress  of  horse- 
dealers,  not  only  as  a  disguise,  but  because  it  enabled 
them  to  introduce  into  the  city,  without  suspicion,  two 
excellent  chargers,  belonging  to  the  Count  Berg,  who 
was  in  person  to  head  the  revolt,  and  who  was,  like 
themselves,  to  come  into  the  city  in  disguise. 

By  the  time  that  this  discourse  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  left  it,  our  travelers  were  near  the 
gate  by  which  they  were  to  enter  the  city  of  Brussels. 
As  their  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  excite  any 
suspicion,  they  passed  the  guard  unquestioned,  and 
rode  to  a  hotel  in  the  great  market-place,  where  hav- 
ing bestowed  their  steeds  safely,  they  repaired  to  the 
common  room  of  the  Inn  for  the  purpose  of  supping. 

This  place  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  found  a  seat,  and  when  they  did  so,  they  were 
compelled  to  take  up  with  a  place  at  a  table  where  sat 
a  company  who  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  mendi- 
cants. 
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If  it  be  true  that  "  misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
Btrange  bed-fellows,"  it  is  no  less  true  thai  hunger 
makes  folks  but  little  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  com- 
panions. Our  travelers  sat  down  to  their  repast,  and 
were  so  much  occupied  with  it,  that  they  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  conversation  which  was  passing  around 
them,  or  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  carried  on. 
Their  appetites  being  satified,  they  had  leisure  to  listen, 
and  the  younger  traveler  became  very  much  interested 
In  a  discussion  which  was  carried  on  with  some 
warmth,  respecting  a  popular  tradition  that  prevailed 
in  the  neigtiborhood  of  Brussels,  and  to  consider  the 
appearance  of  the  persons  among  whom  chance  had 
thrown  him. 

An  old  man,  of  venerable  appearance,  accompanied 
by  a  young  girl,  whose  complexion  announced  her  to 
belong  to  one  of  those  vagrant  tribes  wliich,  under 
the  name  of  Bohemians,  or  gypsies,  were  then,  and 
are  still,  scattered  over  Europe,  were  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  The  patched  doublet  and  capacious  scrip 
of  the  old  man,  showed  him  plainly  to  be  a  common 
beggar.  The  young  woman  was  little  better;  but 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  very  coarse  attire  were 
not  aUe  to  conceal  her  rare  beauty,  to  which  her 
brilliant  and  expressive  eyes  added  a  power  which  was 
almost  irresistible.  The  only  other  person  engaged 
In  the  discourse,  was  a  tall  man  of  sinister  aspect,  who 
wore  a  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  whose  counte- 
nance had  a  mingled  expression  of  cunning  and  auda- 
city, which  rendered  him  as  disagreeable-looking  a  ruf- 
fian as  can  be  imagined.  They  were  talking  over  the 
story  of  the  White  Witch  of  Soimies,  which  the  old 
man  insisted  was  as  true  as  that  the  Duke  of  Alba  was 
the  governor  of  Spain,  and  the  other  man  ridiculed  it  as 
an  old  woman's  fable.  Albrecht's  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  he  begged  to  know  what  the  story  was  about 

"  Whence  came  you,  my  son,*'  said  the  old  man. 
turning  to  him,  "  that  you  do  not  know  the  legend 
of  the  White  Witch  of  Soigniesl"  and  then,  without 
without  waiting  to  be  answered,  he  went  on.  "In 
times,  and  many  years  before  this  country  owned 
its  present  masters,  the  broad  barony  of  Soignies,  ex- 
tending over  many  a  league,  and  taking  both  tower 
and  town  within  its  verge,  was  the  property  of  the 
lords  of  Engelbart.  (Albrecht's  curiosity  was  now 
.  more  stron^y  excited  than  ever.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  his  family  but  the  fate  of  his  father, 
and  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  old  man's  stor^.)  Ro- 
dolph  von  Engelbart  was  the  flower  of  the  cmvalry  of 
his  day,  and  happier  than  all  his  peers  in  the  possession 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady  in  the  land  as 
his  wife.  One  thing  alone  troubled  thdr  felicity.  The 
baron,  who  was  an  excellent  man  In  other  respects, 
had,  cdther  by  constitution,  or  from  a  want  of  control, 
a  habit  of  indulging  in  very  violent  transports  of  pas- 
sbn.  When  these  excesses  were  upon  him,  he  gave 
vent  to  the  most  unseemly  and  irreverent  language, 
which  shocked  and  distressed  his  amiable  wife  ^yona 
measure.  She  frequentlv  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
when  the  fit  was  over,  he  would  express  the  greatest 
contrition  for  his  fisiult,  and  make  the  most  fervent 
TOWS  that  he  would  never  so  offend  again ;  but  when 
anything  happened  to  awaken  the  tempest  of  his  Ire, 
he  was  as  fierce  and  ungovernable  in  his  language  as 
ever.  His  wife  was  seized  with  a  sudden  distemper, 
which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
left  alone  in  a  world  which  had  lost  to  him  its  only 
charm.  He  threw  himself  beside  the  cold  corpse  of  his 
wife,  and  wept  ^Ith  an  agony  that  seemed  too  violent 
for  existence.  At  length  he  was  forced  violently  from 
the  chamber  of  death,  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  funeral,  and  the  baroness  was  interred  with  the  so- 
lemnities that  befitted  her  high  rank. 

"  With  that  prostration  of  soul  which  often  accom- 
panies deep  grief,  the  baron  repaired  to  the  chapel  of 
his  castle,  on  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  and,  kneel- 
ing before  the  high  altar,  he  humblv  and  ardently  be- 
sought forgiveness  from  heaven,  and  in  the  desperation 
of  the  moment,  prayed  either  for  death  upon  himself, 
or  that  his  wife  might  be  restored  to  him.  A  low 
sound  of  music  appeared  to  pass  near  him.  He  rose, 
and  approached  the  small  postern  of  the  chapel  which 
led  to  the  garden,  and  by  which  he  had  entered.  Im- 
mediately opposite  was  the  chamber  in  which  his  wife 


had  been  used  to  sit.  The  long  window,  which  opened 
on  the  lawn,  was  widely  unclosed.  The  music  again 
stole  over  his  senses.  It  was  the  lute  of  his  wife !  It 
was  the  very  air  she  had  played  to  him  so  often !  He 
thought  he  dreamed :  he  rushed  toward  the  chamber, 
and  to  his  unspeakable  astonishment  beheld  her  sitting 
there  in  her  familiar  position,  and  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her.  In  a  moment  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  found  her  warm  and  breathing.  As  soon 
as  he  could  command  himself  so  as  to  utter  any  cohe- 
rent expressions,  he  begged  her  to  explain  to  nim  by 
what  means  he  had  b^en  so  suddenly  restored  to  ex- 
istence. She  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  begged  him 
to  ask  her  no  such  questions.  '<  Heaven  has  restored 
me  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  that  ein  In  ^ 
which  you  have  hitherto  indulged.  If  you  love  me, ' 
you  will  never  again  give  way  to  passion,  or  to  intem- 
perate language.  I  am  yours  upon  this  condition  alone, 
and  the  moment  that  you  so  ofiend  will  be  the  last  or 
my  existence."  It  were  long  to  tell  all  the  vows  and 
oaths  the  baron  made  to  his  new-found  wife  in  the 
transports  of  his  gratitude.  The  event  wrought  a  visi- 
ble change  in  him ;  the  impression  which  it  had  made 
upon  his  mind  was  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  he  fiom 
that  moment  kept  a  powenul  control  over  himself  and 
was  never  heard  to  utter  an  intemperate  word.  F(X 
years  their  happiness  remained  undisturbed.  Several 
children  blessed  their  reunion.  One  day  the  baron's 
favorite  stag-hound  returned  home  grievously  wound- 
ed. Some  imlucky  hunter  had  stricken  the  dog  with  a 
quarrell.  The  baron  was  so  vexed  that  he  forgot  his 
oaths,  and  vented  a  torrent  of  imprecations  against  the 
hand  by  which  his  dog  had  been  crippled.  A  Tow  moan 
from  his  wife  arrested  his  attention ;  she  was  gazixig 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  grief  which  suddenly 
calmed  his  rage.  He  approached,  and  to  his  surprise 
and  horror,  her  form  seemed  to  melt  in  his  embrace, 
and  she  vanished  into  air.  The  children  she  had  borne 
since  her  re-appearance,  disappeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  baron  saw  then  that  it  was  the  phantom 
of  his  wife,  and  not  herself,  that  he  had  been  living  with. 
He  survived  this  event  but  a  short  time,  and  ever  since 
that  period  the  wood  of  Soignies  has  been  haunted  at 
particular  times  by  a  female  figure,  which  appears 
dressed  in  white,  bearing  a  wand  in  her  hand.  She 
seldom  appears  but  when  some  important  event  is  go- 
ing to  befall  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Engelbart.  It  is  said  she  will  reply  to  any  of  that 
blood  when  accosted  by  them ;  that  she  will  disclose 
to  them  the  secrets  of  their  destiny,  but  that  to  tU 
others  she  is  silent.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
many  of  whom  have  seen  her,  call  her  "The  White 
Witch  of  Soignies." 

The  old  man's  tale  being  finished,  Albrecht  asked 
him  eageriy  where  the  phantom  was  to  be  seen. 

"  In  the  wood  of  Soignies,  at  that  part  which  reaches 
to  the  lake  of  Laroux.  At  least,  that  is  the  qiot  in 
which  she  has  been  the  oftenest  seen." 

Albrecht  remained  for  some  time  in  deed  thought. 
He  felt  a  great  desire  to  visit  the  place  which  had  l^n 
spoken  oCand  to  see,  if  he  mi^t,  the  i^antom  shape 
that  could  inform  him  of  his  luture  destiny.  He  was 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  approach  of  the  man 
who  had  been  in  conversation  with  the  old  beggar. 

"  May  I  ask.  comrade,"  said  he.  with  an  air  of  fiunfl- 
iarity,  "what  brings  you  hither?'* 

AJorecht  was  arout  to  tell  him  that  he  thought  him 
an  impudent  rogue,  when  Gaspar.  who  saw  the  stonn 
rising  prevented  it  by  replying,  that  they  were  horse 
dealers,  and  came  in  nope  of  finding  a  purchaser  for 
two  thorough-bred  horses. 

"  You  come  to  a  bad  market,"  said  the  fellow,  "for 
all  the  nobles  in  this  country  are  beggars." 

Our  travelers  both  looked  at  him  earnestly.  Any 
allusion  to  beggars  was  well  known  among  them  to  be 
a  sign  of  fellowship,  and  they  were  convin^d  that  th^ 
baa  guessed  rightly  in  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  their 
party,  when  he  made  the  secret  signal  by  which  they 
announced  themselves  to  each  other.  'They  immedi- 
ately entered  into  a  low  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  stranger  informed  them  that  he  was  a  re- 
tainer of  the  count  Berg's;  that  his  master  would  not 
be  in  the  city  until  the  next  day  but  one ;  that  the  ri- 
sing would  not  take  place  until  then,  and  that  in  the 
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meantime  they  must  be  cautious,  and  by  no  means 
leave  the  city. 

Albrecht  who  had  felt  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  the 
old  mendicant,  whose  venerable  appearance  and  im- 
posing manners  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  not  al- 
ways been  so  low  in  fortune  as  he  now  seemed  to  be, 
asked  the  stranger  if  he  was  of  their  fraternity.  He 
Tcplied  he  thought  not,  but  immediately  tried  the  old 
man  with  the  signal.  He  made  no  reply,  and  they 
"were  therefore  convinced  that  he  was  a  real  beggar, 
and  not  one  for  merely  political  purposes.  The  old 
man  rose  to  depart,  and  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  been 
Bitting  beside  mm  ^ve  him  her  arm.  Albrecht,  seeing 
lie  walked  with  difficulty,  offered  his  assistance.  The 
old  man  thanked  him,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  the  door, 
jjaspinc  the  youth's  arm  with  a  force  and  energy 
which  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  tottering 
^t,  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Son  of  Engelbart,  u 
you  would  see  the  White  Woman  of  Solgnies,  repair 
to-morrow  betimes  to  the  lake  of  Laroux ;  cross  the 
lake,  and  to  vou  she  will  be  visible.  But  say  not  a 
-word  of  your  intentions  to  any  but  Gaspar,  and  beware 
of  your  new  acquaintance.  There  is  danger  in  him. 
We  shall  meet  again.  Now  begone."  They  were  by 
this  time  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the  old  man, 
ahakins  off  Albrecht  at  the  same  time  that  he  warmly 
pressed  his  hand,  disappeared  with  the  young  gipsy. 

Albrecht  returned  to  G^aspar,  whom  he  found  in  dis- 
course with  the  stranger.  He  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  vicious  expression  than  this  fellow's  feat- 
ures presented,  and  he  was  convinced  the  old  man's 
caution  was  a  useful  one.  Under  the  pretence  of 
fatigue  he  persuaded  Gaspar  to  retire,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  he  told  nim  of  the  determination  he 
had  formed  to  visit  the  lake  of  Laroux.  Gaspar  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  but  finding  that  it  was  in  vain,  he 
jesolved  to  accompany  nim.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
jbAng  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  day  following  the 
next,  and  as  he  was  afraid  that  Albrecht' s  impetuosity 
mignt  break  out,  he  was  not  perhaps  sorry  to  get  liim 
out  of  the  crowded  dty. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  on  the  following  morning:, 
Albrecht  roused  his  companion,  and,  saddling  their 
horses,  they  set  off  toward  the  wood  of  Singnies. 
Half  an  hour's  riding  brought  them  to  the  spot  which 
had  been  indicated  to  them  by  the  old  man.  The  lake 
here  formed  a  shall  bay,  at  the  end  of  which  stood 
-a  cottage,  inhabited  by  an  old  man,  who  derived  his 
aubdstence  by  fishing  in  the  lake.  They  easily  in- 
duced him  to  take  charge  of  their  horses,  and  to  lend 
tham  his  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  excursion 
on  the  lake,  and  of  viewing  the  scenery  on  the  opposite 
shore.  They  entered  the  boat ;  and  having  pulled  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  they  saw  very  plainly,  at  the 
moat  remote  point  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  small  white 
Gross,  which  surmounted  the  chapel  or  hermitage  of 
whicn  they  had  heard.  With  an  energy  which  his 
strong  curiosity  had  excited,  Albrecht  directed  the 
boat  to  that  point ;  and  Gaspar,  with  less  curiositybut 
not  with  less  good  will,  seconded  his  exertions.  They 
soon  made  the  chapel ;  and  running  the  boat  into  a 
-small  creek  which  was  beside  it,  Albrecht  looked  about 
him  with  that  kind  of  incredulous,  but  uncertain  feel- 
iua,  which  scorns  to  believe  what  the  heart  devoutly 
wuhes  may  be  true.  He  stood  up  in  the  boat,  listen- 
ing and  looking  intently  around.  Not  a  soimd  fell 
upon  his  ear  but  the  murmur  of  the  ripples,  which  the 
soft  wind  roused  upon  the  bosom  of^  the  placid  lake, 
aa  they  gently  touched  the  pebbly  shore ;  no  sight  met 
his  anxious  eye  but  a  flitting  bird,  which  occasionally 
darted  out  from  the  thick  wood,  and  flew  rapidly  from 
-one  tall  tree  to  another.  He  began  to  think  that  he 
riiould  have  nothing  but  his  labor  for  his  pains,  and 
the  sarcasms  of  Gaspar  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  when 
he  foncied  he  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  low  music. 
He  listened  almost  breathless — he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken; it  increased — and  now  he  heard  distinctly  a 
melody  as  wild  and  as  beautiful  as  that  which  the 
night-wind  makes  when  it  dies  upon  the  chords  of  a 
n^ected  harp.  Even  Gaspar  heard  it ;  for,  without 
liamg  from  his  seat  in  the  boat,  he  inclined  his  head 
toward  the  water  to  catch  it.  It  became  louder,  and 
approached  nearer.  Albrecht  was  about  to  speak; 
-when,  at  a  short  distance,  through  the  trees,  he  saw  a 


light  vapory  fonn,  which,  by  degrees,^  became  more 
distinct.  It  assumed  a  positive  shape ;  and  he  saw, 
visibly  and  plainly  before  him,  exactly  such  a  fisure  as 
had  been  described  to  him.  A  female  form  of  delicate 
and  beautiful  proportions,  clad  in  whiie^  with  dark  hair 
hanging  down  her  shoulders,  and  having  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  her  head,  stood  looking  toward  him.  She 
glided  on,  as  if  she  trod  not  upon  the  earth,  and  beck- 
oned him  with  a  wand,  which  she  held,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  follow  her.  Without  uttering  a  word,  and  be- 
fore Gaspar  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  leapt  ashore, 
and  darting  through  the  thicket,  pursued  the  form, 
which  fled  rapidly  from  him.  Graspar  did  not  venture 
to  leave  the  boat,  until  he  had  devised  some  means  of. 
fastening  it  to  the  shore ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  ac- 
complished this,  Albrecht  was  out  of  sight  To  follow 
him  was  in  vain,  for  his  companion  had  not  been  able 
to  tell  exactly  at  what  point  he  had  disappeared;  there 
was  no  path  through  the  thicket— he  called  as  loud  as 
he  could,  until  the  wood  re-echoed  with  Albrecht's 
name ;  but  it  was  from  the  echo  alone  he  obtained  a 
reply.  In  utter  despair,  after  climbing  the  tallest  trees 
he  could  see,  he  sat  down  by  the  shore  to  vent  his 
anger,  by  blaming  his  companion  and  himself^  in  the 
most  eloquent  vdn  that  his  vexation  could  suggest 

For  the  first  half  hour  this  was  well  enoii^ ;  but 
after  that  he  got  tired,  and  more  than  ever  anxious. 
The  time  at  which  they  ought  to  be  at  Brussels  was 
drawing  nigh.  His  honor  and  Albrecht' s  were  pled^ 
ed  to  their  being  in  the  city.  To  fail  in  performing  thui 
engagement,  was  a  thought  he  could  not  brook ;  to  go 
alone  and  leave  his  friend  to  dangers,  which  seemed 
the  greater  because  he  could  not  define  them,  was  as 
disagreeable  an  altemative.  He  determined,  at  length, 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  seek  him,  and  if  that  should, 
fail,  to  hasten  across  the  lake,  and  thence  to  Brusseie 
where  he  would  supply  Albrecht's  absence  as  well  as 
he  might.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  his 
friend's  retreat,  he  had  resolved  to  despatch  the  vrafer- 
man  back  with  the  boat,  to  await  the  youth's  return. 
Full  of  this  determination,  he  penetrated  the  thicket, 
by  which,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect.  Albrecht 
might  have  gone ;  but,  although  he  struggled  manfully, 
and  receivedwith  indifference  many  a  blow  on  the  face 
and  shoulderafrom  the  thick  underwood  which  abound- 
ed, his  labor  was  in  vain.  He  could  find  neither  track 
nor  path ;  and  after  a  fruitless  stnigffle,  he  returned  to 
the  shore,  to  put  the  other  part  ofhis  resolution  into 
effect.  His  boat  was  moored  fost  where  he  had  left  it, 
but  to  his  consternation  he  found  that  the  oara  and  sail 
had  been  taken  away  during  his  short  absence.  He 
looked  about ;  but  the  more  be  looked — the  more  he 
thought — the  more  he  was  lost  in  amazement  The 
means  of  proceeding  were  taken  wholly  away  from 
him,  and  he  could  not  imagine  how.  "To  go  by  land 
was  impossible.  He  did  not  know  the  road ;  if  he  had 
it  was  so  far  about,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  reach 
Brussels  b^  the  morning.  He  was  getting  monstrously 
hungry,  without  the  most  remote  chance  of  satisfying 
his  appetite ;  and  in  short,  he  began  to  feel  himsea  in 
the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  perfectly  miserable,  witfti- 
out  the  possibility  of  helping  himseUl  This  con- 
viction, when,  after  much  swearing,  and  stamping, 
and  passion,  ne  did  arrive  at  it,  brought  him  some 
consolation.  He  saw  It  was  in  vain  to  strugde,  and 
he  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  endure,  as  w^aa  lie 
might,  the  evils  he  could  not  remove.  He  stepped  on 
shore  again,  and  entered  the  small  chapel  wmoh  was 
close  at  hand.  Here,  to  his  comfort,  no  less  than  to 
his  astonishment,  he  found  on  the  table  some  cold 
meat,  and  a  flask  of  wine,  which  whether  he  had  met 
with  it  in  a  hermitage  or  elsewhere,  he  could  not  deny 
to  be  excellent. 

We  must,  however,  leave  him  to  follow  Albrecht  in 
his  purauit  of  the  white  phantom.  With  expectations 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  tangled  recesses  of^the  wood,  ever  keeping  in  view, 
but  never  being  able  to  reach  the  extraodinary  being 
who,  by  her  looks  and  gestures,  cleariy  invited  him  to 
follow  her.  He  had  done  so  in  breathless  anxiety  for 
some  minutes,  when  a  turning  in  the  path  brought 
him  in  the  front  of  a  large  mass  of  rocks,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  rude  opening,  which  served  for  a  door 
way.    Here  the  Witch  entered,  and  stood,  for  a  mo- 
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ment  beckoning  him.  Within  all  seemed  dark,  but  a 
fthit  light,  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  jriimmer- 
ed  like  an  evening  star.  He  saw  the  white  nguie  gli- 
ding before  him,  and  heard  the  rustling  of  female  drap- 
ery after  he  had  ceased  clearly  to  distinguish  her  form. 
Still  he  passed  on,  resolved  to  discover  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  visitant  The 
Ught  became  more  visible  as  he  approached  it,  and  he 
saw,  at  length,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  fir-tree  torch, 
stuck  against  the  wall.  The  figure  was  before  him — 
within  a  few  paces  of  him.  He  sprang  forward,  and 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  thought  the  floating  robe 
was  within  his  grasp,  the  witch  disappeared  from  his 
sight,  as  if  she  had  entered  the  solid  rock  which  barred 
his  further  passage.  He  looked  around  him  in  amaz- 
ment.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  chamber  formed  in  the 
rock,  but  he  could  discover  no  outlet,  save  the  passage 
by  which  he  had  entered.  While  he  was  pondering 
on  this  singular  event,  the  same  wild  strain  which  he 
had  before  heard,  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  be  close  to  him,  gently  said — "  Son 
of  Engelbart,  your  destinies  are  about  to  be  opened  to 
you.  The  descendant  of  a  glorious  line  is  called  to 
deeds  worthy  of  the  race  he  Is  descended  from."  At 
the  same  moment,  the  fir-torch  was  dashed  to  the 
STound,  and  all  was  left  in  utter  darkness ;  but  before 
Albrecht  had  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  a  noise 
was  heard  like  the  turning  of  a  heavv  wheel,  and  looking 
tOMrard  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  he  saw 
a  stream  of  light,  which  in  the  next  moment  he  dis- 
covered to  proceeid  from  an  opening  in  the  rock,  which 
gradually  enlarged,  until  it  was  wide  enouc'h  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  man's  body.  *♦  Enter,  wiinout  doubt 
or  fear  I"  cried  a  sonorous  and  manly  voice.  Albrecht 
obeyed,  and  the  moment  he  had  cleared  the  passage, 
the  fragments  of  rock  fell  back  in  its  place  with  a  noise 
which  echoed  through  the  vaults  like  thunder. 

Albrecht  saw  himself  in  a  large  vaulted  chamber, 
lighted  by  a  multitude  of  fine  torches  like  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  passage.  A  table  was  in  the  centre,  round 
which  sate  about  forty  men.  well  armed,  and  having  a 
martial  appearance.  Kound  the  room  huncf  a  quantity 
of  tattered  and  patched  garments,  with  sctips  and  beg- 
gars' staves.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sate  a  man 
above  the  middle  stature,  of  a  stalwart  look,  and  al- 
though he  was  perhaps  fifty  years  old,  he  was  still  ac- 
tive as  a  much  younger  man.  His  piercine  eye  fixed 
on  Albrecht,  as  he  culed  out  to  the  heir  of  Engelbart 
to  approach;  "You  are  among  your  countrjrs  and 
your  father's  friends."  he  added,  "  and  although  we 
might  at  other  times  nave  to  offer  you  some  excuse  for 
the  devices  which  have  been  practiced  to  lead  you 
hither,  this  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  Without  further 
preface,  then,  let  me  inform  you,  that  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  that  company  of  "  the  beggars,"  of  which 
you  are  a  member,  although  until  this  moment,  you 
have  not  been  initiated  into  all  their  secrets.  I  am  the 
Count  Brederode.  and  I  have  been  thought  worthy  to 
fill  the  seat  in  which  you  see  me.  The  enterprlze  in 
which  you  are  engaged  at  Brussels  has  failea.  The 
▼illian  whom  vou  uilked  with  at  the  inn  last  night  was 
a  spy  of  the  Duke  of  Alba's,  and  his  object  was  to  de- 
tain you  and  others  there,  that  he  might  ensure  your 
destruction.  Mv  plan  was  to  get  you  out  of  the  city : 
persuasions,  I  thought,  would  not  succeed  so  well  as 
the  scheme  I  have  had  recourse  to ;  and  when  you 
know  that  I  am  the  same  decrepid  seeming  old  man, 
who  related  to  you  the  fabulous  legend  of  the  White 
Lady  of  Soignies,  you  will  know  all  the  secret.  I  need 
not  tell  you  now  that  you  have  been  so  far  deluded ; 

but   it  is  fit   vou   should   know,  thnt    hv  inpnna   nf  tha 


par;  and  told  Brederode,  that  he  was  desirous  his 
friend's  safistv  should  be  looked  to.  "That  has  been 
provided  for,"  said  the  count :  "  he  is  nearer  than  he  or 
you  imagine.  The  hermitage  communicates  with  this 
chamber,  and  the  danger  at  Brussels  being  over,  he 
may  now  enter."  He  made  a  signal  to  one  of  the 
younger  warriors,  who  disappeared,  and  in  about  two 
minutes  returned  with  Oa4>ar  blindfolded.  On  the 
handkerchief  being  taken  from  his  eyes,  his  suipiiae 
may  be  imagined.  Short  explanation  sufficed  for  him ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  a  general  massacre  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  being  disafifected  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  Brussels,  he  was  extremely  mtefiil  to  the 
confederates  and  to  the  White  Witch  for  having  res- 
cued him. 

One  part  of  the  tale,  not  the  least  interesting,  re- 
tmains  to  be  told— but  our  limits  warn  us  it  must  be 
old  concisely.  The  White  Witch  was,  as  some  of  our 
readers  have  guessed,  the  identical  gipsy,  the  old  beg- 
gar's attendant,  and  both  characters  were  equally 
foreign  from  her  own.  She  was  the  courajgeous  and 
enterpri^g  daughter  of  Brederode,  one  or  the  most 
gallant  and  single  minded  men  that  ever  drew  his 
sword  for  the  holy  cause  of  freedom.  The  affecdon  of 
his  daughter  Marguerite  for  him  induced  her  to  share 
his  perils :  her  presence  of  mind  and  intrepidity  had 
rescued  him  from  many  of  them.  Albrecht  remained 
in  the  cavern  long  enough  to  know  her  rare  virtues, 
and  to  be  captivated  by  her  singular  beauty.  The  foir 
days  were  at  hand.  'The  insurrection  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  eminently  successful,  and  the  feats  of  the 
Baron  von  Engelbart  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
that  success.  Peace  again  visited  a  land  from  which 
she  had  been  long  an  exile.  Engelbart  was  restored 
to  his  barony  and  its  demesnes ;  need  we  say  to  the 
intelligent  reader  with  whom  he  shared  them  ?  For 
many  years  in  happiness  and  content  did  Albrecht  and 
Marguerite  live  in  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  and  his 
biide  bore  to  the  day  of  her  death  the  appropriate  cog- 
nomen of  the  White  Witch  of  Soionies. 


JACQUELINE. 


Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  fyoA 
Upon  the  iweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

SBAKSrKKB. 

"  Dear  mother,  is  it  not  the  bell  I  hear?" 

"  Yes,  my  child ;  the  bell  for  morning  prayers.  It  is 
Sunday  to-day." 

"  I  had  forgotten  it.  But  now  all  days  are  alike  to 
me.  Hark!  it  soimds  again— louder— louder.  Open 
the  window,  for  I  love  the  sound.  There ;  the  sun- 
shine and  the  fresh  morning  air  revive  me.  And  the 
church-bell— oh,  mother— it  reminds  me  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  mornings  by  the  Loire— so  calm  so  hushec^ 
so  beautiful !  Now  give  me  my  prayer-book,  and  draw 
the  curtain  back  that  I  may  see  the  green  trees  and  the 
church  spire.    I  feel  better  to-day,  dear  mother." 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  morning  in  August.  The 
dew  still  glistened  on  the  trees ;  and  a  slight  breexe 
wafted  to  the  sick  chamber  of  Jacqueline  the  song  of 
the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the  solemn 
chime  of  the  church-bells.  She  had  been  raised  up  in 
bed,  and  reclining  upon  the  pillow,  was  gazing  wist- 
fully upon  the  auiet  scene  without.  Her  mother  ^ve 
her  the  prayer-oook,  and  then  turned  away  to  hide  a 
tear  that  stole  down  her  cheek. 

At  length  the  bells  ceased.  Jacqueline  crossed  her^ 
self,  kissed  a  pearl  crucifix  that  hung  aroimd  her  neck, 
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whole  air  with  their  rich  melodious  music.  What  ex- 
quisite accords !  what  noble  harmonies !  what  touching 
pathos !  The  soul  of  the  sick  ffirl  seemed  to  kindle 
into  more  ardent  deyotion,  ana  to  be  rapt  away  to 
heaven  in  the  full  harmonious  chorus,  as  it  swelled  on- 
ward, doubling  and  redoubling,  and  rolUnff  upward  in 
a  full  burst  of  rapturous  devotion !  Then  tUl  viras  hush- 
ad  again.  Once  more  the  low  sound  of  the  bell  smote 
the  air,  and  announced  the  elevation  of  the  host.  The 
invalid  seemed  entranced  in  prayer.  Her  book  had 
&llen  beside  her — her  hands  were  clasped — her  eyes 
dosed— her  soul  retired  within  its  secret  chambers. 
Then  a  more  triumphant  peal  of  bells  arose.  The  tears 
gashed  from  her  closed  and  swollen  lids :  her  cheek 
was  flushed ;  she  opened  her  dark  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
with  an  expression  of  deep  adoration  and  penitence 
upon  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  which 
hung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  her  lips  again  moved 
in  prayer.  Her  countenance  expressed  the  deepest  re- 
liction. See  seemed  to  ask  only  that  she  might  die 
in  peace,  and  go  to  the  bosom  of  her  Redeemer. 

The  mother  was  kneeling  by  the  window,  with  her 
fhce  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain.  She  arose, 
and  going  to  the  bedside  of  her  child,  threw  her  arms 
around  her  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Mv  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  live  long ;  I  feel  it  here. 
This  piercing  pain ;  at  times  it  seizes  mcj  and  I  cannot ; 
cannot  breatne." 
"My  child,  you  will  be  better  soon." 
"  Yes,  mother,  I  shall  be  better  soon.  AH  tears,  and 
pain,  and  sorrow,  will  be  over.  The  hymn  of  adora- 
tion and  entreaty  I  have  just  heard,  I  shall  never  hear 
again  on  earth.  Next  Sabbath,  mother,  kneel  again 
bv  that  window  as  to-day.  I  shall  not  be  here,  upon 
this  bed  of  pain  and  sickness — but  when  you  hear  the 
solemn  hymn  of  worship,  and  the  beseeching  tones 
that  wing  the  spirit  up  to  Ood,  think,  mother,  that  I  am 
there ;  with  my  sweet  sister  who  has  gone  before  us ; 
kneeling  at  our  Saviour's  feet,  and  happy,  oh,  how 
happy !" 

The  afflicted  mother  made  no  reply ;  her  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak. 
"You  remember,  mother,  how  calmly  Amie  died. 


Poor  child,  she  was  so  young  and  beautiful !  I  always 

fray  that  I  may  die  as  she  did.    I  do  not  fear  death  as 
did  before  she  was  taken  from  us.    But  oh,  this  pain ; 


this  cruel  pain ;  it  seems  to  draw  my  mind  back  from 
heaven,    when  it  leaves  me  I  shall  die  in  peace." 

"My poor  child  1  God's  holy  will  be  done." 

The  invalid  soon  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber.  The 
excitement  was  over,  and  exhausted  nature  sought  re- 
lief in  sleep. 

The  persons  between  whom  this  scene  passed  were 
a  widow  and  her  sick  daughter,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Tours.  They  had  left  the  banks  of  the  L<3re  to  con- 
salt  the  more  experienced  physicians  of  the  metropolis, 
and  had  been  directed  to  the  Maison  de  Sainit  at  Auteil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pure  air.  But  all  in  vain.  The 
health  of  the  suffering  out  uncomplaining  patient,  grew 
Worse  and  worse,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
ckraing  scene  was  drawing  near. 

Of  mis  Jacqueline  herself  seemed  cbnscious;  and 
toward  evening  she  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the 
•  last  sacraments  of  the  church.  A  priest  was  sent  for ; 
and  ere  long  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  in  the  street 
nmonnccd  his  approach.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  silver 
vase  containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  a  small 
vessel  filled  with  the  holy  oil  of  the  extreme  unction 
hnng  from  his  neck.  Before  him  walked  a  boy  carry- 
\  m  a  little  bell,  whose  sound  announced  the  passing  of 
these  symbols  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  rear,  a  few 
k  ^'agers,  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers,  formed  a 
ihort  wid  melancholy  procession.  They  soon  entered 
i^^ffi  ^j;*™^r,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  tapers  raing- 
W  with  the  red  Ught  of  the  setting  sun,  that  shot  his 
Tn*  7^S  through  the  open  wndow.  The  vessel 
«J  Oil,  and  the  vase  containing  the  consecrated  wafer, 
were  placed  upon  the  table  in  front  of  a  crucifix  that 


"It  is,  father." 

"  Hast  thou  confessed  thy  sins  7" 

*'  Holy  father,  no." 

"  Confess  thyself,  then,  that  thy  sins  may  be  for- 
given, and  thy  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  ufe." 

And  turning  to  the  kneeling  crowd  around,  he  waved 
his  hand  for  them  to  retire,  and  was  left  alone  with  the 
sick  giri.  He  seated  himself  beside  her  pillow,  and  the 
subdued  whisper  of  the  confession  mingled  with  the 
murmur  of  the  evening  air,  which  lifted  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  curtains,  and  stole  in  upon  the  holy  scene. 
Poor  Jacqueline  had  few  sins  to  confess — a  secret 
thought  or  two  toward  the  pleasures  and  delights  of 
the  world — a  wish  to  live,  unuttered,  but  which  to  the 
eye  of  her  self-accusing  spirit  seemed  to  resist  the  vdse 
providence  of  Ood;  no  more.  The  confession  of  a 
meek  and  lowly  heart  is  soon  made.  The  door  was 
again  opened ;  the  attendants  entered,  and  knelt  around 
the  bed,  and  the  priest  proceeded. 

"  And  now  prepare  tnvself  to  receive  vrith  contrite 
heart  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer. 
Dost  thou  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary!" 

"I  believe." 

And  all  present  joined  in  the  solemn  response — 

"  I  beUeve." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  that  the  Father  is  Ood,  that  the 
Son  is  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Ood— three 
persons  and  one  (Jod  1" 

"  I  believe." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  that  the  Son  is  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  whence  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  7" 

"I  believe." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  that  by  the  holy  sacraments  of 
the  church,  thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee,  and  that  thus 
thou  art  made  worthy  of  eternal  lifel" 

"  I  believe." 

"  Dost  thou  pardon  with  all  thy  heart,  all  who  have 
offended  thee  In  thought,  word  or  deed  1" 

"  I  pardon  them." 

"  And  dost  thou  ask  pardon  of  Ood  and  thy  neighbor 
for  all  offences  thou  hast  committed  against  them, 
either  In  thought,  word  or  deed  7" 

"I  do." 

"  Then  repeat  after  me :  O  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  not 
worthy,  nor  do  I  merit,  that  thy  divine  Me^esty  should 
enter  this  poor  tenement  of  clay ;  but  according  to  thy 
holy  promises  be  my  sins  forgiven,  and  my  soul  washed 
white  from  all  transgression." 

Then  taking  a  consecrated  wafer  from  the  vase,  he 
placed  It  between  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl,  and  while 
the  assistant  sounded  the  little  sliver  bell,  said : 

"  Corpua  Domini  noatriJtsu  Christicuaiodiat  anematn 
tuam  in  viiam  etemam," 

And  the  kneelinff  crowd  smote  their  breasts  and 
responded  In  one  solemn  voice : 

"Amen  I 

The  priest  then  took  from  the  silver  box  on  the  table 
a  little  golden  rod,  and  dipping  it  In  holy  oil,  anointed 
the  Invalid  upon  the  hands,  feet,  and  breast,  In  the 
form  of  the  cross.  When  these  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted, the  priest  and  his  attendants  retired,  leaving  the 
mother  alone  with  her  dying  child,  who,  from  the  ex- 
hausUon  caused  by  the  preceding  scene,  sank  into  a 
death-like  sleep. 

"Between  two  worlds,  life  hovered  like  a  star, 
Twixt  night  and  morn  upon  the  horizon*8  verge.** 

The  long  twilight  of  the  summer  evening  stole  on  j 
the  shadows  deepened  without,  and  the  night-lainp 
glimmered  freely  in  the  sick  chamber;  but  suU  sue 
slept.  She  was  lying  with  her  hands  clawed  upon 
her  breast;  her  pallid  cheek  rearing  "Pon  the  pUiow, 
and  her  bloodless  lips  apart,  but  motionless  and  siieni 
as  the  sleep  of  death.  Not  a  breath  interrupted  the 
silence  of  her  slumbers.    Not  a  movcmen^  of  the  heavy 
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THE   HUSSAR'S    SADDLE. 

Can  the  bracelet  of  anion  be  composed  of  onequal  gems  t 

Talbi  or  ▲  Pakrot. 

Old  Ludovic  Hartz  always  regarded  his  saddle  with 
the  deepest  veneration ;  and  yet  tnere  appeared  nothing 
about  it  capable  of  exciting  his  idolatry.  It  was  a 
Turkish  saddle,  old,  and  deeply  stained  with  blood,  yet 
to  the  brave  Ludovic  it  recalled  a  tale  of  other  davs, 
when  he,  young,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  in  defence  of  his 
country,  first  drew  his  sword  against  its  enemies. 

He  had  been  opposed  in  battle  to  the  hostile  invaders 
of  his  native  Hungary,  and  many  a  misbelieving  dog 
had  his  good  sabre  smitten  to  the  earth.  Various  had 
been  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  too  freouently  was 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Cross  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of 
the  triumphant  Crescent.  Such  sad  disasters  were 
seldom  alluded  to  by  the  brave  hussar,  but  he  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  successful  actions  in  which  he  had  been 


It  was  in  one  of  these  fierce  combats  that,  cut  off* 
suddenly  firom  his  party,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  four  infuriated  Turks ;  "  But  the  recollection  of  you 
and  your  angel  mother,"  would  Ludovic  say  to  his 
daughter,  "  nerved  my  arm.  I  was  assailed  by  all  my 
opponents.  How  three  fell  I  knew  not;  but  severe 
and  long  was  the  conflict  with  the  last  of  my  foes, 
whose  powerful  arm  was  raised  against  me.  Already 
I  saw  my  wife  a  mournful  widow,  and  my  child  father- 
less, and  these  dreadful  thoughts  infusinff  firesh  vigor 
into  my  arm,  I  smote  the  infidel  dog  to  death,  huned 
him  from  his  steed,  and  rifled  him  as  he  lajr.  At  this 
moment  several  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  but  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  renew  the  peruous  con^ 
flict  My  gallant  horse  lay  wounded,  and  in  the  ago- 
nies of  deaui.  I  threw  myself  on  the  Turkish  courser, 
and  forced  him  on  at  his  utmost  speed,  until  I  regainea 
my  squadron.  The  saddle  was  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  niy  foe,  and  mine  mingled  with  it 

*'  When  a  cessation  of  hostilities  permitted  the  troops 
to  rest  for  a  space  from  the  horrors  of  war,  I  hastened 
with  the  treasure  which,  during  the  campaign,  I  had 
acquired,  to  my  home — ^purchased  these  fertile  fields 
around  my  dwelling,  and  forgot  for  a  season  |he  mise- 
ries of  wi|r." 

The  good  Lodovic  would  here  pause.  He  still  re- 
tained a  lively  recollection  of  his  lost  wife,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  her  iUness 
and  death.  After  that  sad  event,  his  home  became 
hateAil  to  him,  and  he  resolved  again  to  engage  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  soldier.  The  little  Theresa  was 
kindly  adopted  into  the  fanoily  of  his  only  brother,  and 
there,  aher  a  lapse  of  some  years,  our  good  hussar 
found  her  blooming  in  youthfiil  beauty. 

Ludovic  arrived  only  in  time  to  close  his  brother's 
eyes,  who,  on  his  death-bed.  entreated  him  to  bestow 
Theresa  on  his  only  son,  when  they  should  have  at- 
tained a  proper  age.  Grateful  for  his  almost  parental 
care  of  his  child,  and  moved  by  the  situation  of  his 
brother,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  bent  on  this  union, 
Ludovic  promised  that,  when  his  daughter  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  should  become  the 
wife  of  Karl,  provided  Kari  himself  desired  the  connec- 
tion at  that  time,  and,  satisfied  with  this  promise,  the 
old  man  died  in  peace. 

This  engagement  was  concealed  from  Theresa,  but 
it  was  known  to  Kari,  who  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
this  rich  prize  would  one  day  be  his.  With  low  habits 
and  a  eoarse  turn  of  mind,  the  delicate  graces  of  The- 
resa had  no  charms  for  him ;  he  loved  her  not,  but  he 
loved  the  wealth  which  would  one  day  be  hers,  and 
which  he  looked  on  with  a  greedy  eye.  The  thousand 
soft  and  nameless  feelings  which  accompany  a  gene- 
rous and  tender  passion  were  unknown  to  Karl.  It 
was  a  hard  task  to  him  to  attend  his  gentle  mistress ; 
nor  did  he  ever  appear  disposed  to  play  the  part  of  a 
lover,  except  when  some  other  seemed  inclined  to  sup- 
ply his  place. 

It  was  at  a  rural  fete  given  by  Ludovic  to  his  neigh- 
bors, at  the  termination  of  an  abundant  harvest  that 
Kari  first  chose  openly  to  assert  his  right.  He  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  he  should  open  the  dance  with 
Theresa.  What  then  was  his  indignation,  when,  on 
entering  the  apartment  where  the  guests  were  assem- 


bled, he  saw  Theresa,  her  slender  waist  encirded  1^ 
the  arm  of  a  young  hussar,  and  moving  in  the  grace- 
ful waltz. 

T^e  evident  superiority  of  his  rival,  whose  well-knit 
limbs,  firm  step,  u-ee  and  martial  air,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  own  clownish  figure  and  awkward  gait, 
only  increased  his  ire,  and  in  violent  wrath  he  ad- 
vanced to  TheresiLinsisting  on  his  right  to  open  the 
dance  with  her.  Theresa  pleaded  her  engagement- 
he  persisted — she  refused  his  request,  and  laughed  at 
his  anger.  He  became  violent  and  rude.  The  hussar 
interfered,  and  the  quarrel  rose  so  high  as  to  draw  Lu- 
dovic to  the  spot. 

Karl,  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  passion,  laid  his 
grrievances  before  him.  Theresa,  in  a  tone  of  indigna- 
Uon,  complained  to  her  father  of  his  insolence,  ana  ap- 
pealed to  him  whether  she  were  not  at  liberty  to  sdect 
any  partner  for  the  dance  she  thought  proper.  "  Yoi 
have  no  such  liberty,"  thundered  forth  Kari;  "yo« 
are  my  betrothed  wife,  and  as  such  belong  to  me 
alone." 

Theresa  cast  on  him  a  smile  full  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, but  it  faded  as  she  looked  to  her  &ther;  and  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  her  countenance  as  she  in- 
quired, "  Father  does  this  man  speak  the  truth  1" 

*'He  does,  my  child,"  was  the  reply;  and  she 
dropped  insensible  at  his  feet 

The  young  hussar  now  knelt  down  beside  her,  pas- 
sionately klMing  her  fair  forehead,  and  raiaiiig  her  in 
his  armfl(  ^re  her  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  followed 
by  the  father  and  Karl.  Theresa  slowly  revived.  At 
first  she  saw  no  one,  and  breathing  a  deep  aigti,  she 
murmured,  "  It  was  all  a  horrid  dr^m ;"  an  anguished 
groan  startled  her  into  perception  and  agony.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  her  father  standing  before  her  with 
folded  arms,  and  a  countenance  clouded  with  grief; 
Karl  also  stood  near  with  an  exulting  smile ;  aim  the 
hussar  knelt  beside  her,  but  his  iace  was  buried  in  his 
hands.  She  then  found  it  was  no  dreauL  She  looked 
to  her  father. 

" Father,  is  tJiere  no  hope!" 

"  None :  my  honor  is  pledged !" 

She  turned  to  the  hussar,  and  placed  for  a  moment 
her  cold  hands  in  his,  then  rising  suddenly,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  ICarl. 

"  Oh,  Karl,  have  mercy !  I  love  another— you  do  not 
love  me — have  •pity  on  usl" 

"  By  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  you  shall  be 
mine,  Theresa !" 

"  I  appeal  to  my  father." 

**  Will  your  father  violate  his  promise  to  the  dead  7" 

"  I  will  710^,"  said  Ludovic,  with  solemnity. 

"  Then,  Theresa,"  exclaimed  Kari,  with  fiend-like 
exultation,  *'  no  power  on  earth  shall  save  you  firom 
being  mine  1"  and  saying  thus,  he  left  the  house. 

Theresa  roee  from  her  knees,  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  lovor.  The  presence  of  her  father  was 
no  restraint  on  her  pure  tenderness.  Her  tears  foil 
fost  on  his  manl^r  countenance,  but  his  agony  was  too 
great  for  that  relief.  Ludovic  was  deeply  moved.  He 
approached  them,  and  endeavored  to  calm  their  afflic- 
tion, and  he  ^related  under  what  circumstances  his 
promise  had  been  given ;  but  his  concluding  woid^ 
"  That  he  must  hold  it  sacred,"  throw  them  into  a  new 
paroxysm  of  grief. 

"  We  must  part,  then,  Amhold,"  said  the  westing 
Theresa,  "we  must  part;  ah  I  can  we  surviye  this 
cruel  blow?" 

"No,"  said  Amhold,  "no— I  cannot  live  without 
you :  let  us  once  more  entreat  your  father  to  have  pity 
on  us ;"  and  the  youthful  lovers  throw  themselves  at 
his  feet 

"Amhold,"  suid  Ludovic,  sternly,  "  thou  art  a  sol- 
dier, and  ask  me  to  tarnish  my  honor !" 

Amhold  felt  the  appeal ;  he  started  up,  raised  the 
weeping  Theresa,  cut  off  with  his  sabre  one  long 
bright  tres&  embraced  and  kissed  her,  placed  her  in 
the  arms  of  her  father,  and  fled. 

Every  passing  day  carried  with  it  some  portion  of 
the  fortitude  of  Theresa,  as  she  saw  the  near  approach 
of  the  period  which  was  to  consign  her  to  a  fate  so 
dreadful.  Three  little  weeks  were  all  that  lay  between 
her  and  misery.  Ludovic  endeavored  to  soothe  her, 
but  she  would  not  be  comforted.    Even  had  her  afiec- 
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Hone  been  disengaffod,  Karl  would  have  been  distaste- 
fid  to  her ;  but,  with  affections  placed  on  another,  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  him  appeared  insupportable. 

*'  My  dear  child,"  would  Ludovic  say,  interrupting  a 
passionate  burst  of  grief,  "  by  what  magic  has  Am- 
noid  sained  your  heart  1" 

"  He  is  a  hussar,"  replied  Theresa. 

There  was  something  in  this  reply  which  moved  Lu- 
dovic. He  recollected  that  he  himself  had  imbued  the 
mind  of  his  daughter  Mriih  sentiments  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  cnaracter  of  a  good  soldier ;  and  con  • 
science  reminded  him  that  he  had  too  often  exalted  the 
profession  of  arms  over  the  peaceful  and  unobtrusive 
occupations  of  the  husbandman.  Was  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  Theresa  should  have  imbibed  something  of 
this  ^irit,  or  that  she  should  have  yielded  her  heart  to 
one  who  possessed  courage  to  defend  her,  and  tender- 
ness to  soothe  her  under  the  afflictions  of  life.  Am- 
hold  dwelt  near  them ;  he  had  been  the  early  playmate 
of  Theresa,  and  together  they  had  often,  with  glowing 
che^  and  sparkling  eves,  listened  to  the  wanike  ex- 
ploits which  the  goo4  Ludovic  detighled  to  narrate  to 
them ;  and  to  these  conversations  mav  be  attributable 
the  passionate  desire  of  Arnhold  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  Accustomed  to  see  them  play  together 
as  children,  and  liking  the  society  of  the  generous  and 
spirited  boy,  Ludovic  forsot  the  danger,  when  their 
cnildhood  passed  away,  of  their  affecuon  assuming  a 
totally  dineront  character.  It  was  so.  and  Ludovic 
now  saw,  vrith  deep  ffrief^  that  his  daughter  was  unal- 
teraMy  attached  to  the  youthful  soldier. 

If  Theresa  was  unhappy,  her  father  was  scarcely  less 
so.  He  blamed  his  own  imprudence ;  and  on  contrast- 
ing the  charactera  of  the  two  youths,  a  violent  conflict 
between  his  feelings  and  his  duty  arose  in  his  breast- 
but  the  stem  honor  of  the  soldier  triumphed,  and  he 
4leemed  himself  bound  to  complete  the  sacrifice.  Un- 
able, however,  to  endure  the  suht  of  her  grief;  he  car- 
Tied  her  to  the  abode  of  a  youthful  female  friend,  who 
/ormeriy  resided  near  them,  but  on  her  marriage  had 
removed  to  a  village  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
dwelling  of  Ludovic.  There  he  left  Theresa  after  re- 
ceiving ner  solemn  promise  that  she  would  return  with 
him  the  day  before  that  on  which  she  should  complete 
her  sixteenth  year.  "  Father,"  said  she,  with  stream- 
eyeSf  "  1  have  never  deceived  you.  If  I  live,  I  will  re- 
turn— but  do  not  crieve  too  deeply  should  my  heart 
break  in  this  fearfuTstrugele."  The  old  hussar  dashed 
away  a  tear  which  strayed  down  his  scarred  and  sun- 
burnt cheek,  embraced  his  child  and  departed. 

Time  wore  gradually  away,  and  at  last  the  day  ar- 
rived which  was  to  seal  Theresa's  fate.  It  found  her 
hi  a  state  of  torpid  de^>air.  Exhausted  by  her  previous 
struggles,  all  feeling  seemed  to  be  dead,  but  her  mind 
was  awakened  to  new  sufiering.  A  friend  arrived  to 
conduct  her  to  her  father.  The  good  Ludovic  appa- 
rently lay  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  with  breathless  un- 
patienca,  Theresa  puraued  her  journey. 

On  her  arrival,  her  father's  ack-room  was  not  soli- 
tary. The  detested  Kari  was  there,  and  there,  too, 
was  the  youthful  hussar. 

"My  child,"  said  Ludovic,  "my  days  are  numbered; 
my  fote  must  soon  be  decided,  and,  alas !  youre  also. 
To  my  dying  brother  I  solemnly  promised  that  on  this 
day  I  would  offer  you  to  his  son  for  his  bride.  Without 
fnmUing  my  engagement  I  could  not  die  in  peace — 
even  the  grave  would  afford  no  rest.  Can  you  sacri- 
fice yourself  for  my  future  repose  7" 

"I  can— I  will,"  cried  the  unfortunate  Theresa,  sink- 
Insr  on  her  knees,  "  so  help  me  Heaven  1" 

^<  Heaven  will  bless  a  dutiful  child !"  said  Ludovico, 
with  fervor.    "  Karl,  draw  near." 

Kari  obeyed — Theresa  shuddered. 

"  Kari,"  said  Ludovic,  "  you  say  you  love  my  child ; 
cherish  her,  I  coi^ure  you,  as  you  hope  for  future  hap- 
piness. In  her  you  wiU  possess  a  treasure — but  I  must 
warn  you,  she  will  bring  you  but  one  portion  of  my 
possessions — 

Kari  started,  and  retreated  a  few  steps. 

**  That,  however,"  continued  Ludovic,  which  I  look 
upon  as  my  greatest  earthly  treasure,  I  give  you  with 
my  daughter.  You,  Karl,  believe  me  to  have  some 
virtues.  Alas!  alas!  you  know  not  the  secret  sins 
which  have  sullied  my  life — the  rapine — the  murder— 


but  enough  of  this.  I  have  confessed  to  my  ghostly 
father,  and  have  obtained  absolution  for  the  daric  cata- 
logue, but  on  the  condition  that  I  leave  all  my  wealth 
to  the  church,  as  an  atonement  for  my  transgressions. 
I  could  not  forget  I  was  a  father— I  pleaded  the  desti- 
tute state  of  my  child :  I  implored — I  entreated ;  at 
length  I  wrung  nom  the  pious  father  his  consent  that 
I  should  retain  my  greatest  treasure  for  my  Theresa. 
I  chose  my  saddle.  Keep  it,  dear  child,  m  remem- 
brance of  an  affectionate  father.  And  you,  Karl,  ara 
you  satisfied  to  relinquish  woridly  good  for  my  soul's 
health  1  Are  you  content  to  take  my  daughter  with 
this  portion?" 

"Fool !"  exclaimed  Kari ;  " dotine  idiot !  how  daro 
you  purchase  exemption  from  punishment  at  my  ex- 
pense 9  Your  wealth  is  mine — ^your  possessions  should 
he  the  portion  of  my  bride.  I  will  reclaim  them  from 
those  avaricious  monks,  and  tear  them  from  the  altar !" 

"  You  cannot— you  dare  not !"  replied  Ludovic,  rais- 
ing his  voice  in  anger;  "my  agreement  with  your 
father  had  reference  to  my  daughter  only— my  wealth 
formed  no  part  of  it." 

"Drivelet— dotard!"  vociferated  Kari;  "think  you 
that  I  will  accept  of  a  portionless  bride  7  You  must 
seek  some  other  fool  for  the  purpose — ^I  renounce  her." 

"Give  her  to  me,  father,"  cried  Arnhold;  "I  swear 
to  cherish  and  protect  her  while  life  b  in  my  body ! 
Give  her  to  me,  dear  &ther;  and  when  she  shall  be  the 
loved  wife  of  my  bosom,  I  will  live  for  her— aye,  and 
die  for  her!" 

Kari  lauffhed  in  mockery.  "You  value  Ufe  bat 
lightly,"  saui  he,  "  when  you  talk  of  sacrificing  it  for 
a  woman ;  I  never  knew  one  worth  the  trouble  of  win- 
ning, and  least  of  all,  Theresa." 

The  young  hussar  laid  his  hand  on  liis  sabre.  The- 
resa threw  herself  between  them.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Ludovic  sprung  from  his  coucli— tore  the  cover- 
ing from  his  head — snatched  his  saddle  from  the  wall 
where  it  himg — seized  his  sabre — ^with  one  stroke  laid 
it  open,  and  a  stream  of  golden  bezants,  oriental  pearls 
anci  sparkling  iewels,  fell  on  the  earth.  "Wretch I 
worm  I  vile  clod  of  the  earth !  art  thou  not  justly  pun- 
ished? Hence,  reptile !  fly,  before  I  forget  that  thou 
art  of  my  blood !"  Ludovic  raised  his  sabre,  and  tlie 
dastardly  Karl  fled,  without  darins  to  ffive  utterance  to 
the  imprecation  which  hung  on  lus  coloriess  lips. 

Trampling  under  foot  the  costly  jewels  which  lay 
strewed  around,  Theresa  rushed  forward  and  embraced 
her  father,  exclaiming,  "Is  not  this  a  dream?— are  you 
indeed  restored  to  me  7 — can  this  bliss  be  real  7" 

"Forgive  me,  my  child,"  exclaimed  Ludovic,  "the 
pain  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  your  gentle  heart.  My 
effort  to  make  that  wretch  resign  ms  claim  to  your 
hand  has  been  successful.  Grudge  not  that  a  part  of 
our  store  has  been  appropriated  to  the  holy  church ; 
not  to  purchase  forgiveness  of  the  sins  I  enumerated, 
and  of  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  guiltless,  but  to  be 
the  blessed  means  of  saving  you  from  a  miserable  fote. 
Kneel  down,  my  children— aye.  support  her,  Arnhold— 
lay  her  innocent  head  on  your  hosom.  and  receive  the 
fervent  benediction  of  an  old  hussar." 
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Foa  the  ensuing  narrative  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  who  was  tutor  and  executor  to  the 
wajrward  young  man  whose  guilt  and  wretchedness  it 
commemorates.  Strange  though  the  story  may-  ap- 
pear, there  are  those  in  existence  who  know  it  to  be 
TBUB,  Why  then  should  I  withhold  what  the  writer 
himself  had  destined  for  the  worid  7  There  are  none  to 
be  grieved  at  the  disclosures  It  contains.  Moyston 
left  behind  him  no  near  relations— be  had  but  one 
friend.  Let  then  this  imconnected  record  of  sorrow 
and  sin  appear  in  his  own  words.  At  least  it  may 
serve  to  show  that  if  in  this  chequered  state  of  beinff, 
virtue  and  happiness  are  not  synonymous  terms,  stUi 
misery  is  indissolubly  allied  to  crime. 

"I  am  dying^I  know  it.  Despite  of  all  that  medi- 
cal skill  can  achieve— of  every  alleviation  that  art  can 
suggest— and  every  check  to  disease  that  wealth  can 
procure— I  am  rapidly  sinking  into  my  grave.    Be  it  so. 
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THE   HUSSAR'S    SADDLE. 

Can  the  bracelet  of  anion  be  compoeed  of  unequal  gems  t 

Tales  or  ▲  Parkot. 

Old  Ludovic  Hartz  always  regarded  his  saddle  with 
the  deepest  veneration ;  and  yet  tnere  appeared  nothing 
about  it  capable  of  exciting  his  idolatrv.  It  was  a 
Turkish  saddle,  old,  and  deeply  stained  with  blood,  yet 
to  the  brave  Ludovic  it  recalled  a  tale  of  other  days, 


when  he,  young,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  in  defence  of 
country,  first  drew  his  sword  against  its  enemies. 

He  had  been  opposed  in  battle  to  the  hostile  invaders 
of  his  native  Hungary,  and  many  a  misbelieving  dofi[ 
had  his  good  sabre  smitten  to  the  earth.  Various  had 
been  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  too  freauently  was 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Cross  dimmed  bv  the  lustre  o> 
the  triumphant  Crescent.  Such  sad  oisasters  w< 
seldom  alluded  to  by  the  brave  hussar,  but  he  love 
dwell  on  the  successful  actions  in  which  he  har^ 
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t  was  in  one  of  these  fierce  combats  thr 
suddenly  fit>m  his  party,  he  found  himself  <" 
by  four  infuriated  Turks;  "  But  the  recoil' 
and  your  angel  mother,"  would  Ludo'* 
daughter,  "  nerved  my  arm.    I  was  as' 
opponents.    How  three  fell  I  knew    • 
and  long  was  the  conflict  with  thr , 
whose  powerful  arm  was  raised  r  « 
I  saw  my  wife  a  mournful  wido- 
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'  'he  extent  of  his  benevolence  : 

^'^heh^^  the  keenest  relish,  and 

■'fftiem  he  seemed  daily  to  rise 

4  enjoyment.    And  in  despite 

'^*"^,.'  '^^vity  and  reserve,  unusual  in 

i^y^  ^''!^--^"  ^jjinced,  there  were  few  who  were 

*  *  ^ll'^fi%t'rvedly  beloved,  than  the  young 
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^iZj^^'^U^iiil  C>ay,  volatile  and  impetuous 

^i^f^  ?*Jbout  the  present,  and  careless  of  the 

^O^^^^Jl  far  too  frequently,  by  the  impulse  of 

?  x^'^'^^rf  than  by  the  decision  of  the  head— 

AAiJjJf,  ^i^of  passion,  ever  the  slave  of  caprice ; 

^  'W  ^^  inVolunf»*7  homage  to  my  brother's  su- 

tp'^-j  jn  every  moment  of  difficulty — in  every 

f;  ^i^when  disgust,  or  disappointment,  or 
hS  assailed  me,  I  would  turn  to  this  highly 
««--  in^nd  be  comforted. 

H^iirtwould  I  give  to  recall  that  period 7  I  was 
^''^fyflwM  innocent.  When  I  first  woke  in  the 
MpP^'  1 1  could  almost  weep  with  pleasure ; — the  holy 
fi^  the  silence,  the  freshness,  the  fragrance,  would 
^/iJ'Ajj^ngh  my  soul;— and  then— yes,  then  I  could 
tltf^ heart  to  Heaven,  which  guilt  had  not  torn  from 
i^^SdenceinGod. 
^nUy  brother Mras  about  twenty,  and  I  had  just  ouit 


If  her  husband — and  the  circumstance  of  his  loss  re- 
ducing her  from  comfort  and  independence,  to  the  low- 
jjast  retirement  and  the  scantiest  pittance,  added  to  her 
own  noble  descent  and  very  superior  manners — excited 
a  powerful  interest  in  her  favor,  and  she  was  very  ge- 
nerally courted  on  her  appearance  among  us.  Yet, 
aniidst  it  all,  she  was  a  cold,  calculating,  mercenary 
being ;  an  adept  in  intrigue,  and  a  heartless  manceu- 
verer.  In  a  word,  she  was  a  woman  op  the  would; 
and  could  contrive,  at  will,  to  make  vice  appear  virtue, 
and  art  seem  innocence.    She  was  accompanied  by 


jx  with  the  every-day  business  of 
,  t  fAow  of  aheerfulness  on  all  around 
..i)er  aescription  is  injustice. 
^  Jove  this  captivating  beinff— to  love 
^  against  reason — to  love  with  ul  the  jeal- 
j^pondence  of  a  youthful  heart — ^with  all 
^;//and  devotion  of  a  first  affection — was  very 
Jiaine.    I  say  to  love  against  hope,  against  rea- 
;;;?/ discovered  but  too  soon,  that  Adela' s  beauty, 
•^i}(7cence,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  air  of  cheerful 
^adon  with  which  she  subndtted  to  their  pressure, 
^'inade  a  powerful  and  permanent  impression  on  my 
v' writer's  heart.    I  saw  that  I  had  no  chance.    And  vet 
.  ^jrfeia's  return  of  her  lover's  passion  was  cold  andfunt 
:r^  in  the  extreme.  Living  in  his  immediate  neighborhood 
V  '^7— hearing,  hour  by  hour,  of  his  unbounded  benevolence, 
'1^  //his  unaffected  niety,  his  humility,  his  disinterestedness 
'^'    I  —she  respected,  she  esteemed — ^but  no,  she  never  loved 
him.    To  her  mother,  his  wealth,  his  rank,  his  gener- 
ous, easy  temper,  were  irresistible.    Mrs.  De  Courcey 
smiled  upon  his  suit    I  was  a  bankrupt  in  affection 
from  that  very  hour. 

"  For  the  first  time  I  now  felt  I  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther;  for  the  first  time  my  heart  swelled  with  envy  and 
animosity  toward  the  unsuspecting  Walter;  for  the 
first  time  I  regarded,  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  his 
slender  form  and  sickly  habit — treasured  up  the  pass- 
ing indications  of  delicacy  of  constitution— and  calcu- 
lated, yes,  actually  calculated,  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible I  might  survive  him.  And  then  better  feelings 
would  return,  and  I  would  oppose  to  those  baneful,  but 
evanescent  emotions,  my  own  purity  of  intention  and 
rectitude  of  heart !  *Twas  the  dream  of  a  madman. 
Oh !  would  to  God  I  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  human 
weakness,  the  great  lesson  of  human  life ;  that  I  bad 
been  taught  the  narrow  limits  of  human  sufiSciency; 
and  had  been  led  to  pray  for  strength  and  support  from 
above  I  Would  to  Gfod  I  had  learnt  to  control  my  pas- 
sions— to  subjugate  them  to  the  empire  of  reason— to 
invoke  divine  assistance  to  combat,  to  stifle,  to  subdue 
them !  I  get  weaker.    I  must  on. 

****** 


"  Preparations  for  the  marriage  were  in  progress.  In- 
structions had  been  issued  for  the  settlements ;  and  the 
ceremony  stood  fixed  for  the  day  on  which  my  brother 
would  attain  his  minority.  The  feelings  of  ray  mind 
strangely  harmonized  with  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
was  far  advanced  in  autumn :  the  dew  lay  thick  upon 
the  grass ;  the  landscape  was  entirely  shrouded  with 
vapor,  excepting  where  a  solitary  sunbeam  seemed  to 
struggle  with  the  mist;  the  woods  were  silent:  and 
not  a  single  sign  of  life  enlivened  the  monotony  of  the 
scene,  save  where  the  dusky  livery  of  a  huge  old  fir  was 
contrasted  by  the  brilliant  berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 
It  was  nature  in  her  sepulchre. 

"  My  brother  challenged  me  to  a  walk.  On  a  morn- 
ing cheerless  and  gloomy  as  that  which  I  have  been 
describing,  I  was  sure  the  invitation  contemplated 
some  parUcular  object.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  He  ai> 
nounced  to  me,  in  form,  his  intended  marriage — spoke 
to  me  most  confidentially,  most  unreservedly — ^unfold- 
ed all  his  plans  for  the  present,  his  prospects  for  the 
future — apprised  me  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  of  the 
addition  which  he  had  deemed  it  ri^ht  to  make  to  a 
younger  brother's  portion — and  a^n,  and  again  as- 
sureame,  that  neither  time  nor  circumstances  couM 
effect  the  slightest  diminution  in  his  love. 

"  Engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  we  had  reached 
a  ravine  in  the  grounds.  It  was  a  spot  sad  and  solita^ 
ry;  but  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Ivy 
mantled  its  sides  in  some  places ;  and  in  othera  oaks  and 
holly  bushes,  whose  roots  found  nourishment  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  excluded  the  light  of  day,  and 
half  concealed  the  torrent  which  foamed  below.  The 
weeping  willow  and  the  mournful  cypress  waved  o'er 
the  watera.  At  a  little  distance  lower  down,  the  stream 
— ^now  brawling  and  foaming  in  hasty  current,  now 
whirling  in  deep  and  circular  eddiea— was  joined  by  a 
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siumberin^^  rivulet,  and  becai^e  a  very 
^t  of  water.    Its  depth,  even  at  the 
if  fifteen  feet, 
^ng  on  the  brink,  and  pointing  to 
^cnts,  my  brother  faltered  and 
slightest  moticj^  on  mv  part 
e  least  effort,  without  incur- 
o  myself^  would  have  been 
the  very  sapling  which  lay 
t  been  guided  to  his  grasp, 
\  brink.    I  stood  motion- 
rushed  over  me  and  pre- 
i  struggled  manfully  with 
•  JO  almost  olack  with  agony — 

xuli  upon  me  with  an  expression 
iiy,  of  reproach,  and  despair,  which 
,  .ution  only  could  convey.    A  convul- 

^  J  him.    It  was  repeated  in  a  deeper, 

*  A  sullen  plunge  was  heard.    There  was 

and  me — it  was  the  stillness  of  death. 
*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

c turned  to  the  house  by  a  long  and  circuitous 

e  ;  and  immediately  on  reaching  i/,  gave  the  alarm. 

i.is  body  was  found  an  hour  afterward.    I  did  not  see 

it.    I  was  pressed  to  do  so,  but  replied — they  were  the 

onlv  words  of  truth  that  passed  my  lips  for  many  years 

— that  "  MY  FSXLINGS  WOULD  NOT  ALLOW  ME." 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  * 

**  Within  two  years  afterward  Adela  was  mine. 

*  ♦  *  «  ♦ 

"  I  had  now  realized  the  wildest  wish  of  my  heart. 
Sin  I  had  committed — aggravated — heinous— damning 
— overwhelming.  I  had  earned — ^fairly  its  wages. 
Fortune  was  mine.  Rank  was  mine.  The  being  I 
had  80  lon^  and  so  hopelessly  loved,  was  mine.  There 
was  no  living  creature  to  dispute  my  will  nor  control 
my  wishes.  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  was  I  happy  7 
Happy !  From  the  very  day  my  brother  died,  I  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Soon — veiy  soon — 
retribution  overtook  me.  The  Almighty  visited  me 
early  with  his  chastisements.  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  children.  There  was  a  purity  and  an  innocence 
about  them  which  breathed  to  me  of  another  world.  I 
liked  them  as  companions.  Their  heartful  mirth,  their 
aportive  playfulness  their  dove  like  simplicity,  and 
winning  smiles,  would  always,  even  in  my  darkest 
hours,  steal  me  from  myself.  I  implored  Heaven — ^for 
I  dared  to  pray ! — to  vouchsafe  me  such  a  blessing  of 
my  own.  There  were  other  reasons  which  rendered 
me  earnest  and  importunate  in  this  petition,  I  was 
the  last  of  my  race.  The  name  of  Moyston,  so  nobly 
descended — the  title  of  no  recent  creation — would  die 
with  me.  The  extensive  domains  would,  in  that  case, 
enrich  a  family  who  had  already  aggrandized  them- 
selves at  our  expense,  and  whose  very  mention  was 
hateful  to  me.  For  those  powerful  reasons,  indepen- 
dent of  my  passionate  attachment  to  infancy.  I  was 
anxious  beyond  description  for  a  living  representative. 
Years  rolled  on — I  was  childless  I 

"Conscience  gradually  resumed  her  sway.  The 
figure  of  my  drowning  brother  pursued  me  like  a 
shadow.  Night  and  day— at  home  and  abroad— in 
society  and  in  solitude — his  image  was  before  me.  My 
health  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay.  Medical 
science  was  resorted  to.  My  attendant  pronounced 
me  nervous — hypochondrical ;  recommended  change 
of  air — of  scene ;  hurried  me  off  to  Brighton — to  Chel- 
tenham ;  and  prescribed  "  tonic  medicines  and  nutriti- 
ous diet  r' 

"  Pshaw !  I  demised  their  prognostics.  I  laughed 
to  scorn  their  sell-sufficient  ignorance,  and  the  con< 
fidence  with  which  they  boasted  of  their  ability  to 
cure.  My  malady  was  beyond  their  art ;  and  I  knew 
it.  My  symptoms  were  a  wounded  conscience — my 
sufferings  arose  from  the  anguish  of  remorse — my 
feverish  days  and  restless  nights  had  their  origin  in 
those  bitter  feelings  of  self-reproach,  which  like  the 
vulture  of  Prometheus,  preyed  unceasingly  upon  my 
vitals,  and  were  but  too  lively  an  emblem  of  "the 
worm  that  never  dies." 

**  After  a  melancholy  sojourn  at  Malvern,  Harrow- 

Ste,  Buxton,  and  half  a  dozen  other  places  sacred  to 
]y  and  foshion,  I  returned  to  Mountsfield  with  a 
decided  increase  of  malady.    It  had  now  reached  such 


a  height,  that  I  was  unable  to  encounter  a  human  eye. 
I  insisted,  with  the  vehemence  of  frenzy,  no  servant 
should  presume  to  meet  me.  No  matter  what  might 
be  the  urgency  of  the  errand — no  matter  what  might 
be  its  importance — on  pain  of  instant  dismission,  I  en- 
joined them  to  retrace  their  steps.  Lady  Moyston 
reasoned — remonstrated — entreated.  In  vain.  I  adopt- 
ed the  jargon  of  my  physician,  and  laid  the  blame  on 
the  "  total  derangement  of  my  nervous  system !"  Dr. 
Warren — he's  now  in  his  grave  —  commended  my 
"  prudent  precaution  I"  Prudence!  Precaution!  Hal 
ha !  ha  1  I  could  not— I  dare  not  meet  the  steady  gaze 
even  of  the  menials  that  surrounded  me.  I  dreaded — ' 
I  anticipated — they  would  read  the  guilty  secret  in  my 
care-worn,  haggard  countenance.  I  was  obeyed — 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter.  I  could  wander  at  will 
through  the  grounds  without  meeting  a  human  being. 
I  could  traverse  the  long  ^llery  at  Mountsfield — pace 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  m  the  splendid  but  deserted 
apartments — and  muse  unchecked  by  the  presence  or 
even  the  sound  of  any  living  witness,  over  my  ever 
increasing  anguish,  compunction,  and  despair. 

"  Sleep  forsook  me.  That  clear,  sweet,  soft  voice 
for  ever  rung  in  my  ears.  I  heard  it  above  the  swell 
of  the  pealing  organ — above  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as 
they  rolled  in  thunder  on  the  shore — in  the  silence  of 
midnight— in  the  glare  of  noon-day— in  the  song— in 
the  dance — go  where  I  would,  still  an  invisible  monitor 
sounded  in  my  ears — ''Henry,  dear  Henbt,  savb 
ME — save  me  !" 

"  I  endeavored  to  soothe  my  wounded  spirit  by  acts 
of  the  most  unbounded  charity.  I  would  fain  have 
bribed  Heaven  by  a  life  of  the  most  extensive  benevo- 
lence. To  the  needy,  the  suffering,  the  aged,  and  the 
diseased,  I  dispensed  by  wealth  liberally— largely. 
Alas!  light  where  it  would  it  seemed  followed  by  a 
curse !  The  objects  of  my  bounty  proved  unworthy,  or 
ungrateful,  or  impostors,  or  importunate.  Few,  very 
few.  appeared  on  examination  deserving  or  necessitous. 
And  tne  blessings  which  these  invoked  on  my  head 
seemed  to  my  distempered  imagination,  expressions  of 
the  bitterest  derision;  and  the  heartfelt  aspirations 
which  they  uttered,  "  that  I  might  never,  know  what 
sorrow  was,"  seemed  the  exultations  of  a  fiend  that 
mocked  at  my  calamity  and  laughed  at  my  despair. 

"  Months  nad  I  continued  in  this  feverbh  state  of 
being,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  diverted  the 
current  of  my  thoughts,  and  had  afterward  a  very 
material  influence  upon  my  destiny.  In  one  of  my 
solitary  rambles  through  the  park,  I  found  a  little  boy, 
cold,  hungry,  and  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  watcn- 
Ing,  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude,  and  weeping 
over  a  dying  mother.  She  was  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
having  lost  ner  husband,  was  returning  to  her  native 
village,  when  disease  and  want  had  arrested  her  pro- 

Sess.  She  was,  indeed,  hastening  to  her  final  home, 
er  little  companion,  I  may  say,  comforter,  was  a  no- 
ble, manly  looking  boy  of  five  years  old,  with  a  face 
which  had,  without  exception,  the  finest,  softest, 
sweetest  expression  I  ever  saw.  He  was  sitting  by  her 
side  with  a  look  of  childish,  helpless  anguish ;  and  the 
tone  in  which  his  little  clear  voice  murmured.  "  Don't 
cry,  mother,  don't  cry,"  as  he  wiped  tlie  damps  of 
death  from  tier  brow,  touched  a  heart,  cold,  churlish, 
and  insensible  as  mine. 

"  She  was  carefully  removed  to  the  house.  Every 
remedy  that  experience  could  suggest,  every  comfort 
that  wealth  could  procure,  was  afforded  her.  It  avail- 
ed but  little.  Death  would  not  be  cheated  of  his  prey ; 
and  his  approach  hourly  became  more  perceptible. 
The  little  mourner  watched  every  turn  of  her  disorder 
with  a  glistening  eye  and  quivering  lip — sat  hour  after 
hour  with  his  little  hand  clasped  in  hers— and  when 
the  last  struggle  came  on,  and  we  forcibly  excluded 
him  from  the  chamber,  he  fixed  himself  on  the  step 
outside  the  door— inquired  in  faltering  accents  of  all 
who  entered  or  quitted  the  appartment— and  as  each 
reply  became  more  hopeless  than  the  former,  wept  in 
silence.  When  he  told  him  of  his  poor  mother's  death, 
he  refused  food.  No  delicacy  we  could  offer  could 
tempt  his  appetite.  He  sat  by  the  coffin  in  childish 
sorrow,  and  mourned  as  one  that  "  would  not  be  com- 
forted." 

"  There  was  something  in  this  homage  of  the  heart 
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which  deeply  interested  roe.  I  will  keep  him — educate 
him— provide  for  him.  He  at  least  will  love  me.  The 
flame  of  gratitude  will  bum  bright  and  clear  in  such  an 
affectionate  bosom ;  an6  on  him,  bound  to  me  by  the 
ties  of  countless  obligations,  the  rumors  of  the  world 
will  have  no  power.  His  profession  shall  be  that  of 
his  choice.  How  these  day  dreams  were  realized  will 
appear  hereafter. 

"The  passing  stimulus  of  the  moment  over— my 
mind  made  by  respecting  the  education  of  the  little 
orpan — and  every  arrangement  for  his  comfort  com- 
pleted— my  thoughts  gradually  returned  into  their  old 
channel ;  and  some  slightly  exciting  cause  veas  all  that 
was  requisite  to  bring  back  my  malady  with  renewed 
violence.  It  was  not  long  wanting.  I  had  taken 
pleasure  in  going  to  church.  Yes — unaccountable  as 
it  may  appear,  my  happiest  hours  by  far  were  those 
wtUch  I  ^ent  there!  I  could  and  did  pray.  I  felt  the 
beauties,  and  was  alive  to  the  unction  of  our  incom- 
parable liturgy ;  and  if  I  ever  had  an  interview  free 
from  the  knawinss  of  remorse,  it  was  when  I  was 
under  the  roof  of  my  God.  This  confession  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary.  I  care  not.  It  is  true.  Touched 
by  a  passage  of  Scripture — ^by  some  brief,  but  exquisite 
reference  in  the  state  of  my  own  mind ;  softened  by  the 
calm — the  holy  stillness  of  the  sanctuary  j  or  subdued 
by  the  plaintive  persuasions  of  the  good  old  man  who 
jcounseiled  there;  I  have  wept — often — ^bitterly.  Wept 
—as  I  thought  of  that  heaven  from  which  I  felt  myself 
eternally  excluded ;  wept— as  I  thought  of  that  fearful 
account  to  which  I  so  unrelentin^y  consigned  my 
generous  brother;  wept — as  I  reflected  on  what  I 
might  have  been,  and  what  I  was!  Yet  these  were  not 
tears  of  penitence.  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  con- 
trition. And  from  eveir  thing  resembling  confession 
of  my  guilt  and  supplication  for  pardon,  my  proud 
spirit  revolted  together.  No— such  was  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  invwiaWy  arrived — no  pity  for  me  I  The 
human  beine^oes  not  exist  to  whom  I  would  breathe 
my  secret  The  mental  gangrene  which  preys  upon 
me,  may  corrode  my  heart's  core.  But  I  will  carry  it 
with  me  to  the  crave. 

"  I  wander.  I  have  said,  my  happiest  hours  were 
those  which  were  spent  in  the  exercise  of  public  devo- 
tion. This  interval  of  enjoyment  was  not  long  per- 
mitted me.  On  Easter  Sunday — I  have  as  vivid  a  re- 
collection of  the  time,  and  place,  and  circumstances, 
as  though  it  had  been  an  aflair  of  yesterday — I  chanced 
to  catch  Mr.  Allcyne*s  eye  resting  upon  me  as  he 
slowly  read  in  his  deep,  solemn  tones — thou  shalt 
NOT  HURDBB.  I  wss  instantly  unnerved.  I  could  de- 
tect a  deeper,  graver  modulation  than  usual — could 
trace  in  his  penetratinfi^  eye  a  peculiar  expression — a 
point  and  severity  in  nis  generally  mild  and  gentle 
manner.  He  suspected  me!  Did  he  darel  I  would 
brave  him  1  I  could  not.    I  was  at  chubch  fob  thb 

LAST  TIME. 

"My  malady  now  returned  with  tenfold  violence. 
I  was  unable  to  bear  the  presence  even  of  my  own 
servants.  I  insisted  upon  their  never  presuming  to 
look  at  me  as  they  waited  at  dinner — upon  their  eye 
constantly  and  invariably  shunning  me.  "  I  will  nov' 
said  I,  with  the  tone  and  gesture  of  a  madman,  "  be 
bearded  by  menials  in  my  own  hall."  "  But,  consider, 
my  love,'^  said  Lady  Moyston,"  the  endless,  the  un- 
accountable constructions  which  such  a  command 
would  bear,"  "No  matter,"  said  L  with  increasing 
vehemence,  "  I  will  be  obeyed."  "  Certainly,  Henry," 
was  Adela' s  reply.  "  Certainly.  Your  will,  you  know, 
is  ever  mine.  Suppose,  then,  we  dispense  with  their 
attendance  altogether?  I  myself,"  said  she.  with  her 
own  sweet  smile,  "  will  wait  upon  you.  Will  you  ac- 
cept of  me  for  a  cup-bearer?"  The  idea  pleased  me. 
I  adopted  it.  But  after  a  while  I  had  the  misery  of 
perceiving  that  even  Adela' s  presence  was  a  painful 
restraint  upon  me.  I  proposed  dining  alone.  She 
Btrugged  with  her  tears,  and— acquiesced. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Marcius— forso  I  had  named  the  little  orphan — 
was  now  eighteen.  In  him  I  fancied  I  should  find  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  bitter  disappointment,  vexa- 
tion and  chagiin,  wliich  had  attended  all  my  former 
schemes  of  benevolence.    O  he  did  promise  fair !    In 


attainments— in  disposition— inperson  and  in  manner, 
he  was  all  that  I  could  wish.  Hourly  did  I  congratu* 
late  myself  upon  the  incident  which  had  enabl^  me 
to  foster  such  generosity  of  character— such  originality 
of  mind.  I  was  anxious  he  should  be  near  me.  1 
urped  him  to  direct  liis  thoughts  toward  the  church. 
In  nim  I  felt  assured  my  fancy-portrait  of  a  country- 
clergyman  would  find  a  living  illustration.  'Twas  not 
to  be !  The  "  plumed  troop  and  spirit-stirring  drum" 
had  captivated  his  young  and  ardent  temperament; 
and  I,  unwilling  to  thwart  his  choice,  interested  myself 
in  procuring  him  a  commission.  I  was  successful. 
The  conscientious,  but  not  slavish  adherence  with 
which  our  family  had  for  years  supported  government 
measures,  was  admitted  and  acknowledged;  and  after 
a  little  delay,  I  received  a  letter  acquainting  me  that  an 

ensigncy  in  the foot  was  at  my  service.    As  eaity 

in  the  morning  as  I  felt  myself  equal  to  ffu  interview^  I 
summoned  Marcius  to  hear  the  gratifying  intelligence. 
He  came  not  Another  messenger  was  despatched. 
There  was  an  unusual  delay — a  hesitation — an  em- 
barrassment I  could  neither  understand  nor  tolerate.  I 
got  irritated.  I  was  then  told  that  Mr.  Beresford  was 
nowhere  to  b^  found.  After  an  interval,  I  learned  that 
he  had  quitted  Mountsfield  immediately  after  break- 
fast—and, at  last,  that  Ladt  Moyston  had  accompa- 
nied HIM !  My  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  curse  of  a  j  ustly  offended  God  was  trackinir 
my  footsteps.  His  wrath  had  overruled  my  darling 
project — crushed  my  proudest  hopes.  The  only  beings 
that  loved  me — that  cared  for  me  had  abandoned  me  to 
my  fate.  I  was  now  to  struggle  alone— unpitied  and 
unheeded— into  my  grave. 

"She  left  me— but  I  will  not  blame  her.  Kind, 
light-hearted,  affectionate  being,  how  could  I  expect 
she  would  love  one  so  gloomy,  so  churlish,  so  selfish 
and  misanthropic  as  myself?  No,  no,  I  will  not  blame 
her.  I  deserved  her  not.  Standing  on  the  brink  c€ 
eternity,  I  will  permit  no  unkind  feelmg  to  mingle  with 
my  last  recollections  of  one  who  was  for  many  years 
so  very  dear  to  me.  Thou  wilt  find,  Adela,  that  in  my 
testamentary  dispositions  thou  art  not  forgotten ;  and 
may'st  thou  be  forgiven  at  the  bar  of  heaven  as  fully' 
and  as  freely  as  I  forgive  thee  now ! 

"  I  copy  her  last  letter.  It  reached  me  a  few  hours 
after  her  departure.  It  is  but  justice  to  herself  that  I 
I  should  give  it : 

"  TO  eiB  HXNBY  MOYSTON. 

"I  have  left  you  for  ever.  Forbears  I  have  been 
laboring  under  the  agonizing  conviction  that  I  no  long- 
er possessed  your  confidence.  In  vain  have  I  scruu- 
nized  my  conduct  to  see  where  I  had  failed  in  duty  or 
affection.  I  cannot  discover,  and  you  will  not  point 
out.  how  I  have  forfeited  your  esteem.  I  can  struggle 
with  it  no  longer.  Your  coldness,  your  indifference^ 
your  cruel  neglect,  have  cut  me  to  the  soul.  But  fare- 
well !  I  have  taken  nothing  with  me  but  what  vras 
strictly  my  ovni.  The  pittance  which  I  inherited  from 
my  poor  mother,  and  a  few  articles  of  personal  property, 
dear  to  me  as  having  once  been  hers,  are  all  I  nave  ap- 
propriated to  myself.  My  jewels— my  wardrobe — ^my 
valuables  of  every  description,  I  have  left  behind.  To 
them  I  felt  I  had  no  claim.  May  the  future  years  of 
your  life  make  amends  for  the  misery  which  nas  em- 
bittered the  past.  Yet  remember,  when  left  at  liberty 
by  divorce  to  make  another  choicCj  that  domestic  hap- 
piness must  be  founded  in  domestic  confidence. 

"Adela." 

"I  could  not  sleep  alone.  Wake  when  I  would,  I 
was  in  agony.  The  silent  and  gloomy  ravine  was  con- 
tinually before  me.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  torrent  at 
a  distance — the  sullen  plash  of  the  waters  as  he  sunk 
for  ever — saw  the  supplicating  agony  of  his  counte- 


nance as  he  strucsled  with  his  fate— caught  the  echo 
of  his  last  convuTave  shriek  for  "  help,"  I  could  cotaU 
the  bubbles  as  the  air  escaped  from  his  lungs,  and  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

****** 

"Hubert,  my  own  valet  occupied  my  dressing-room. 
I  must,  in  my  sleep,  have  betrayed  my  secret ;  or  he, 
waked  by  my  agony,  overheard  and  understood  me  t 
Be  that  as  it  may,  speedily  and  bitterly  did  he  make 
me  feel  his  power.    Not  a  syllable  ever  escaped  him  ; 
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be  wft0  sUent  as  the  grave ;  but  hie  insolent  air,  his  ar- 
Toeant  manner,  soon  gave  me  to  understand  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired ;  and  Arom  that  hour  he  never 
oeMed  to  exercise  a  thraldom  over  me  which  has 
crushed  me  to  the  dust.  I  dreaded  liim.  /  dared  noi 
command  him.  And  in  the  midst  of  luxury — in  my 
own  almost  princely  mansion — ^with  a  fortune  not 
many  could  equal,  and  a  retinue  few  could  boast—/ 
JeU  whai  it  ttas  to  be  a  slave. 

"The  blow  has  been  struck  I  Two  days  since,  un- 
able to  submit  to  Hubert's  increasing  insolence  of 
manner,  and  irritated  by  disease,  I  ventured  to  re- 
primand him  sharply,  and  to  hint,  that  were  he  to  ob- 
tain his  deserts,  it  would  be  a  free  passage  from 
Hountsfield— "  If  every  one  got  his  due,  where  would 
yovL  be  7  There  was  a  gibbet  in  my  country,  twenty 
years  since  stood — quite  close  to  my  mother's  cottage  ft 
— ^was  that  of  a  man  who  was  hung — for  the  murder  of 
his  only  brother !"  I  fell  back  on  my  chair,  covered  with 
blood.    I  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel. 

****** 

"  I  am  thankful  I  have  been  spared  to  complete  my 
nanative.  To  conclude  it  I  have  written  till  midnight. 
The  wind  whistles  wildly  around  me.  Hark  ag^ln— it 
comes  borne  on  the  blast — '*  Henry,  dear  Henry,  save 
me — save  me !" 

"  A  few  hours,  and  I  enter  upon  the  world  of  spirits. 
God  of  compas8k>n  pity  me.  'The  victim  of  impulse — 
the  slave  of  ill-reflated  jpassions— guilty,  and  debased, 
and  degraded  as  I  am— <J  remember  that  for  me— yes, 
even  for  me — a  Saviour  died ! 


AN  INKLING   OP   AN  ADVENTURE. 

I  SAT,  tossing  pebbles  into  Lake  George,  on  a  fine 
summer  morning  in  June — ten  or  twelve  years  ago— 
say  about  the  introduction  of  the  black  cravat  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William.  The  ripples 
just  feathered  with  the  wind  and  no  more.  A  swan 
with  his  wings  spread  would  have  rounded  the  point 
of  Isle  Diamond  in  half  an  hour — a  standard  mile.  It 
was  in  other  reroects  as  lovely  a  morning  as  the  "  lark 
at  heaven's  gate*'  ever  heralded. 

"  What  a  fairy  boat !"  She  shot  suddenly  out  from 
a  small  cove  above  me — a  white,  slender  aerial  thine, 
with  a  deep  green  band  through  her  waist,  her  s^s 
snowy  and  all  set,  and  a  pink  streamer  from  either 
mast  running  away  in  long  curves  from  the  wind,  and 
flaunring  most  mcefully.  At  her  helm  sat  a  lady,  and 
as  I  caught  a  gnmpse  of  a  dark  eye  under  her  bonnet, 
she  leaned  forward  just  so  for  as  to  show  an  exquisite 
figfure  in  relief,  and  puttlne  down  the  tiller,  ran  right  for 
the  point  where  I  was  sitting.  I  minute  more,  and  the 
sharp  bow  grated  on  the  pebbles,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  little  topmast  passed  over  my  feet.  I  rose  and 
looked  around  for  ttie  object  of  their  visit  I  vras  on 
the  bank  alone — no  one  within  sight— what  could  they 
mean  by  running  down  on  me  so  pointedly.  Before 
I  had  dme  to  wonder  twice,  a  young  man,  of  sixteen 
apparently,  who  had  been  hid  from  view  by  the  main- 
sail, leap^  ashore  and  raised  his  hat  with  a  very  cour- 
teous "  good  morning." 

"  You  seem  to  be  alone,  sir !  will  you  honor  us  with 
your  company  up  the  lake  1" 

"  Certainly,  sir— with  all  my  heart— but— but" 

and,  as  I  hesitated,  I  looked  inquisitivelv  at  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  risen  from  the  wind-ward  seat  in 
me  stem,  and  stood  looking  at  us  with  a  smile. 

"  My  son's  invitation  is  rather  abrupt,  sir,"  said  he, 
bowing  in  answer  to  my  look,  "  but  I  beg  vou  will  ac- 
cept it  notwithstanding.  We  are  losing  the  morning 
breeze — ^will  you  step  on  board." 

A  single  leap  and  my  foot  was  on  the  tafferel. 

"  Stop  1"  said  the  lady,  springing  up  from  the  tiller, 
and  motioning  me  back  with  her  hand — (her  voice  was 
enouffh  to  set  you  dreaming  the  rest  of  your  life)—"  one 
condition — as  I  ran  the  shallop  down  for  you  without 
permission  of  these  two  gentlemen,  (who  by  the  way 
have  the  honor  to  stand  for  my  father  and  brother,) 
I  claim  the  riffht  to  make  it.    Do  you  agree?" 

She  nodded  to  us  all— and  I  bowed  my  assent. 

"  We  are  bound  to  some  one  of  these  lovely  islands — 


as  £ur  up  as  the  wind  will  take  us — to  idle  away  the 
day.  You,  sir,  (addressing  me)  are  to  have  the  honor 
of  my  society  and  special  protection  as  commander  of 
the  boat,  till  I  set  you  on  this  bank  aeain  at  sunset — 
promising,  however,  before  these  genUemen,  that  you 
will  ask  us  no  personal  questions  whatever  during  the 
voyage,  and  make  no  inquiries  of  our  name  and 
whereabout  after  you  have  left  us.  This  sacrifice  of 
curiosity  I  consider  necessary  to  my  maidenly  delicacy 
— otherwise  compromised  perhaps  by  this  whimsical 
assault  upon  a  stranger." 

I  had  been  left  at  the  hotel  that  morning  by  a  large 
party,  who,  after  coming  down  the  lake  in  the  steam' 
boat — thirty  miles  through  the  rain,  and  all  the  time 
passed  in  tne  cabin— were  content  to  rise  at  daylight 
and  take  coach  for  the  springs,  without  waiting  even 
an  hour  or  two  to  see  the  most  beautiful  sheet  ol  water 
in  the  world  by  sunshine.  I  had  been  hurried  from 
Niagara,  and  dragged  past  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  de- 
prived of  all  but  a  mere  glimpse  of  Montraorenci — but 
to  leave  Lake  George  in  such  a  grocer's  hurry — without 
touching  one  of  its  green  Islands,  or  lookine  once  into 
its  strangely  transparent  depth  by  a  clear  sky— it  was 
the  drop  too  much !  I  was  misdng  when  the  coach 
drove  up,  and  they  went  without  me.  There  was  no 
other  visitor  at  the  lonely  hotel,  and  when  the  wheels 
were  out  of  heating,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  a  month, 
the  luxury  of  solitude. 

The  sails  filled  and  away  we  shot  from  the  shore,  the 
beautiful  shallop  stealing  through  the  water  as  if,  like 
the  boat  of  the  witch  of  Atlas,  some  fidry  influence 

"had  lit 
A  living  ipirit  within  all  its  frame. 
Breathing  the  soul  of  swiftncisinto  it.** 

I  sat  between  the  fair  skipper  and  her  father,  in  a  dream 
of  bewilderment.  Their  manner  put  me  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  the  conversation  went  on  as  swimmingly  as 
the  keel,  every  topic  heightened  and  freshened  inex- 
pressibly by  the  mystery  of  the  acquaintance.  There 
was  no  danger  of  a  betrayal  even  of  name,  for  they 
called  each  other  by  the  familiar  appellation,  and 
"Constance,"  and  "Arthur."  and  "Papa,"  soon  be- 
came as  used  to  my  ears  as  if  I  had  known  them  inti- 
mately from  my  boyhood. 

I  tldnk  I  am  "  in"  for  a  description.  I  don't  very 
well  see  how  I  can  let  you  ofi*  without  it  If  I  were  to 
report  the  gay  conversation  around  the  tiller,  it  would 
not  be  at  lul  the  same  thing  as  the  sweet  toned  baga- 
telle of  a  voice  like  a  disguised  enchanter's,  and  as  I 
forget  everything  I  said  myself,  and  only  remember 
here  and  there  an  observation  of  Mr.  Arthur  and  his 
venerable  father,  there  would  be  a  precious  probability 
that  two-tldrds  of  the  dialogue  would  be  clear  frmcy — 
a  quality  I  wish  particularly  to  avoid  in  this  narration. 
A  description  of  the  lake  will  both  eke  out  the  story 
and  save  me  from  the  dilemma.    You  shall  have  it 

Imprimis— -it  is  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  America — 
and,  scquitur.  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world.  Its 
thirty  mile  ot  length  are  more  like  a  river  than  a  lake — 
a  river  with  mountain  banks,  its  bosom  studded  with 
small  green  islands  covered  with  the  most  lavish  ver- 
dure and  foliage,  and  its  waters  as  clear  and  transpa- 
rent almost  as  the  atmospere.  You  may  see  the  long 
heavy  pickerel  moving  drowsily  about  on  the  bottom 
at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  shoals  of  smaller 
fish  scudding  across  your  bow,  and  count  the  rocks 
and  white  crystals  with  which  the  lake  abounds,  as 
distinctly  as  If  the  element  were  not  water,  but  air. 
Then  the  wooded  shores  are  so  near  and  so  bold,  and 
the  islands  are  so  many  and  so  buried  in  leaves,  that  as 
your  boat  runs  througn  the  narrow  charmels,  it  seems 
to  you  as  if  you  were  floatinff  among  clouds,  the  sha- 
dows in  the  water  of  rock  ana  tree  and  outline  are  such 
faultless  resemblances.  Like  Wordsworth's  swan, 
every  gem  of  an  island 

Floats  doable,  UU  and  ihadow ; 

and  as  you  put  out  from  the  little  pier  at  Caldwell  (the 
place  orthe  notel  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake)  and  pull 
away  with  a  couple  of  smart  oars  for  the  north,  lislet 
after  islet,  not  much  larger  than  a  parlor  ottoman, 
steals  out  to  your  view,  and  so  you  may  voyage  on, 
hours  and  hours,  spattering  at  every  dip  almost,  some 
fairy  shore,  till  your  mind  absolutely  beicomes  surfeited 
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with  beauty.  And  with  these  general  features  I  leave 
the  rest  to  your  imagination. 

The  breeze  died  awav  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
and  left  us  with  our  sails  flapping  against  the  mast,  op- 
posite a  small  island,  frinffed  with  baches,  and  carpeted 
with  short  rich  grass  anamoss — the  prettiest  flower  for 
fairy  feet  in  the  world.  At  the  bidding  of  our  fair  helms- 
man, I  took  an  oar  with  Arthur,  and  three  or  four  fair 
pulls  brought  us  alongside,  and  covered  the  boat  with 
the  overhanging  branches.  The  shade  was  deep  and 
cool,  and  we  spread  the  contents  of  a  certain  ambigu- 
ous looking  hamper  on  the  cloth,  and  setting  bottles  of 
claret  and  chami)a^e  down  by  a  rock  in  the  water, 
prepared  to  pic-nic  in  the  most  rural  inaouciance.  Oh 
those  three  or  four  or  five  hours — I  don't  know  how 
long — they  flew  like  hours  in  paradise !  I  was  happier 
than  I  could  expect  to  be  ajrain.  And  that  superb 
creature — perfectly  frank,  and  naif  gay  half  thoughtful 
— now  running  to  the  shore-edge  for  a  flower,  now 
noting  some  exquisite  effect  of  light  or  shadow— laugh- 
ing, moralizing,  quoting  poetry  and  glancing  at  senti- 
ment—everytliing  unstudied  and  everything  in  taste — 
she  was  enough  to  ruin  a  whole  academy  of  cynics. 

We  dined  at  the  primitive  hour  of  twelve,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  reading  and  lounging,  and  at  eight, 
just  as  the  moon  was  rising,  we  embarked,  and  on  a 
perfectly  elassy  surface,  rowed  slowly  back  to  Cald- 
well, our  lovely  skipper  grown  a  little  penseroso,  and 
mingling  passages  of  songs  with  low-toned,  beautiful 
conversation,  more  interesting  and  bewitcning  with 
every  change  of  her  humor. 

We  touched  the  pier.  They  looked  at  me  with  a 
smile.  I  was  about  breaking  my  promise,  but  she  i)ut 
her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  with  a  heart  almost  sick  with 
regret,  1  shook  hands  hastily  with  them  all,  and  sprang 
on  shore. 

"  Push  oflT,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  gayety.  I  looked 
at  her  as  the  gay  word  sounded  harshly  in  my  ear,  and 
with  something  in  her  eye  which  I  have  the  vanity  to 
believe  would  have  been  a  tear  in  a  moment,  she  met 
mv  look,  and  smiled  half  sadly,  and  with  a  kiss  of  her 
white  hand,  turned  away  to  the  sway  of  the  shallop. 

I  have  never  heard  of  them  since.  The  landlord  re- 
marked that  they  were  boarding  privately  at  a  farm 
house  a  mile  back  in  the  country,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  of  them.  They  were  people  of  the  first  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  highest  tone  or  breeding  and  courtesy  I 
ever  met.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  them.  But  after 
traveling  through  all  the  northern  and  middle  cities 
since,  and  going  much  into  society,  but  seeing  no  trace 
of  them,  I  almost  despair.  I  have  recorded  our  delight- 
ful rencontre  in  the  hope  it  may  reach  their  eye.  If  it 
should,  and  thev  will  send  but  a  card  to  me,  through 
the  editor  of  tms  polite  periodical,  it  will  be  the  hap- 
piest hour  I  have  known  since  I  saw  them,  in  which  I 
pack  my  valise  for  a  journey. 

It  b  my  lot  in  life — every  thing  comes  to  me  frag- 
mented and  imperfect.  I  have  encountered  hundreds 
of  these  mere  inklings  of  romance.  Every  stage  coach, 
steam-boat,  canal, — every  hotel  in  a  strange  city  gives 
me  some  beginning  to  an  adventure.  There  is  no 
derumenunt,  I  am  a  ^rt  of  traveling  Tantalus.  I 
shall  die  some  day  of  sheer  wonder ! 


THE  PASSING  CROWD. 

"The  passing  crowd"  is  a  phrase  coined  in  the 
spirit  of  indifference.  Yet,  a  man  of  what  Plato  calls 
"  universal  sympathies,"  and  even  to  the  plain  ordinary 
denizens  of  this  world,  what  can  be  more  interesting 
than  *'  the  passing  crowd  7"  Does  not  this  tide  of  hu- 
man beings,  which  we  daily  see  passing  along  the  ways 
of  this  world,  consist  of  persons  animated  by  the  same 
spark  of  the  divine  essence,  and  partaking  of  the  same 
high  destinies  with  ourselves  ?  Let  us  stand  still  but 
for  a  moment  In  the  midst  of  this  busy,  and  seemingly 
careless  scene,  and  consider  what  they  are  or  may  be 
whom  we  see  around  us.  In  the  hurry  of  the  passing 
^ow.  and  of  our  own  sensations,  we  see  but  a  series 
of  unknown  faces;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
regard  them  wi th  indifference.  Many  of  these  persons, 
if  we  knew  their  histories,  whold  rivet  our  admiration, 
by  the  ability,  worth,  benevolence,  or  piety,  which 


they  have  displayed  in  their  various  paths  through  life. 
Many  would  excite  our  warmest  interest  by  their  suf- 
ferings—sufferings, perhaps,  borne  meekly  and  well, 
and  more  for  the  sake  of  others  than  themselves. 
How  many  tales  of  human  weal  and  woe,  of  glory,  and 
of  humiliation,  could  be  told  by  these  beings,  whom, 
in  passing,  we  regard  not !  Unvalued  as  they  are  by 
us,  how  many  as  good  as  ourselves  repose  upon  them 
the  affections  of  bounteous  hearts,  and  would  not  want 
them  for  any  earthly  compensation. 

Every  one  of  these  persons,  in  all  probability,  retains 
in  his  bosom  the  cherished  recollecuons  of  early  happy 
days,  spent  in  some  scene  which  "  they  ne'er  forget, 
though  there  they  are  forgot,"  with  friends  and  fellows 
who,  though  now  far  removed  in  distance  and  in  for- 
tune, are  never  to  be  given  up  by  the  heart.  Every 
one  of  these  individuals,  in  all  probability,  nurses  still 
deeper,  in  the  recesses  of  feeling,  the  remembrance  of 
that  chapter  of  romance  in  the  life  of  every  man,  an 
early  earnest  attachment,  conceived  in  the  fervor  of 
youth,  unstained  by  the  slightest  thought  of  sel^  and 
for  the  time  purifying  and  elevating  the  character  far 
above  its  ordinary  standard.  Beneath  all  this  gloss  of 
the  world— this  cold  conventional  aspect,  which  all 
more  or  less  present,  and  which  the  business  of  11£3 
renders  necessary — there  resides  for  certain  a  fountain 
of  goodness,  pure  in  its  inner  depths  as  the  lymph 
rock-distilled,  and  ready  on  every  proper  occasion  to 
well  out  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  duties.  Though 
all  may  seem  but  a  hunt  after  worldly  objects,  the  ^at 
majority  of  these  individuals  can,  at  the  proper  time, 
cast  aside  all  earthly  thoughts,  and  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Being  whom  their  fathers  have  taught 
them  to  worship,  and  whose  will  and  attributes  have 
been  taught  to  man  immediately  by  Himself.  Perhaps 
many  of  these  persons  are  loftier  of  aspect  than  our- 
selves, and  belong  to  a  sphere  removed  above  our  own. 
But,  nevertheless,  if  the  barrier  of  mere  worldly  form 
were  taken  out  of  the  way,  it  is  probable  that  we  could 
interchange  sympathies  with  these  persons,  as  freely 
and  cordially  as  with  any  of  our  own  class.  Perhaps 
they  are  of  an  inferior  order ;  but  they  are  onl^  inferior 
in  certain  circumstances,  which  should  never  interpose 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  feeling  for  our  kind.  The  great 
common  features  of  human  nature  remain ;  and  let  ns 
never  forget  how  much  respect  is  due  to  the  very  im- 
press of  humanity — the  type  of  the  divine  nature  itself! 
Even  where  our  fellow  creatures  are  degraded  by  vice 
and  poverty,  let  us  still  be  gentle  in  our  judging.  The 
various  fortunes  which  we  every  day  see  befaUiiig  the 
members  of  a  single  family,  after  they  part  off  in  their 
several  paths  through  life,  teach  us  that  it  is  not  to 
every  one  that  success  in  the  career  of  existence  is 
destined.  Besides,  do  not  the  arrangements  of  society 
at  once  necessitate  the  subjection  oi  an  immense  mul- 
titude to  humble  toil,  and  give  rise  to  temptations,  be- 
fore which  the  weak  ana  uninstructed  can  scarcely 
escape  falling  7  But  even  beneath  the  soiled  face  of  the 
poor  artlzan  there  may  be  aspirations  after  some  vague 
excellence,  which  hard  fate  has  denied  him  the  means 
of  attaining,  though  the  veir  wish  to  obtain  it  is  itself 
ennobling.  The  very  mencucant  was  not  always  so: 
he,  loo,  has  had  his  imdegraded  and  happier  days,  upon 
the  recollection  of  which,  some  remnant  of  better  reel- 
ing may  still  repose. 

These,  I  humbly  think,  are  reasons  why  we  should 
not  look  with  coldness  upon  any  masses  of  men  with 
whom  it  may  be  our  lot  to  mingle.  It  is  the  nature  of 
a  good  man  to  conclude  that  others  are  like  himself; 
and  if  we  take  the  crowd  promiscuously,  we  can  never 
be  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  there  are  worthy  and 
well-directed  feelings  in  it  as  well  as  in  our  own 
bosoms. 


It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence  that  throughout 
the  whole  ot  his  splendid  picture-gallery,  (the  reader 
will  excuse  the  confessed  inadequacy  of  tms  metaphor,) 
we  find  individuality  every  wnere,  mere  portrait  no 
where.  In  all  its  various  characters  we  still  feel  our- 
selves communing  with  the  same  human  nature,  which 
is  every  where  present  as  the  vegetable  sap  In  the 
branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits^ 
their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odors. 


^ 
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THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  cloth*  id«M,  taofht;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictnre  of  m  thoocht. 


THE   LOSS   OF   THE  ABEONA. 

OwB  niffht,  when  returning  from  the  house  of  a 
friend,  with  whom  I  had  sat  late  at  supper,  to  my  own 
lodging  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  at  tnat  time  ray 
lot  was  cast,  I  was  passing  along  the  darkest  part, 
commonly  called  the  How,  of  the  GWlowgate,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  silence  I  heard  a  heavy  footstep 
approaching  me.  We  passed  close  to  each  other,  when 
instantly  the  man  stopped  short,  named  my  name,  and 
took  hold  of  my  hand.  Somewhat  startled,  but  noth- 
ing alarmed,  I  said,  "  Who  are  you,  friend,  and  where 
are  you  going  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  He  an- 
swered, "I  am  James ,  and  am  ^ing  to  the 

Broomielaw  to  catch  the  first  steamboat  m  the  morn- 
ing, to  take  me  down  to  the  Abeona,  which  sails  to- 
morrow for  the  Cape.  This  brought  at  once  to  my 
recollection  one  of  our  parishioners,  whom,  along  with 
the  elder  of  his  district,  I  had  visited  some  few  days 
before,  to  converse  and  pray  with  him  and  his  wife  l>e- 
fore  their  departure  as  settlers  for  Algoa  Bay,  in  South 
Africa.  "  WeU,  James,"  said  I,  "  and  is  this  the  last 
of  you  that  I  am  to  see  in  this  world  ?"  "I  fear  it  is," 
said  James,  •'  for  my  wife  is  already  at  the  Broomie- 
law, and  I  have  just  settled  all  our  Little  matters,  and 
parted  with  my  fdends,  and  we  sail  to-morrow.  But 
oh,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  count  It  good  luck 
that  you  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  parish  to  shake 
me  bv  the  hand,  and  bid  God  bless  me."  Well,  James," 
I  said,  "  grant  it  may  be  so ;  iear  His  name,  be  kind  to 
your  wife,  be  honest  and  true,  and  fear  no  evil."  And 
80,  after  lingering  a  while,  as  loth  to  part,  and  having 
no  Interruption  at  that  quiet  and  dark  hour,  we  took 
our  several  ways,  little  knowing  what  should  fall  out 
before  we  met  again. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  week  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  a  fhend  and  brother  minister  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde.  While  the  steamboat  waited,  to  set  out 
and  take  in  passengers  at  Greenock,  whom  should  I 
tee  standing  at  the  quay,  with  a  little  child  in  each 
hand,  but  my  Mend  James :  the  Instant  I  recognized 
him,  I  stepped  out,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  meet 
again.  "  i  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  you  again, 
James,  when  we  parted  that  dark  night  in  the  How  of 
the  Oallowgate."  "  The  ship  has  been  detained,"  said 
iia,  "waiting  for  passengers,  who  were  to  meet  us 
here  from  difierent  parts  of  the  country ;  but  we  sail 
the  next  tide."  "And  whose  children  are  these  1"  for 
1  knew  that  he  had  no  family  of  his  own.  "  They 
are,"  said  he,  "  amonff  the  youngest  of  a  very  large 
&inlly  from  the  townhead  of  Glasgow,  who  are  going 
out  along  with  us.  There  are  eight  of  them  upside 
^heir  father  and  mother.  It  is  a  great  charge ;  and 
while  their  motlier  and  my  wife  are  gone  into  the  town 
to  purchase  some  small  articles  before  we  sail.  I  have 
taken  the  charge  of  them."  "  Poor  dear  children,"  I 
said,  and  took  them  in  my  arms,  and  ^ve  them  some 
little  money,  which  their  mother  might  lay  out  for 
their  comfort.  "  Poor  things,"  said  James,  "  they  lit- 
tle know  what  Is  before  them."  And  never  spake  be  a 
tner  word ;  for  there  was  before  them.  In  a  few  weeks, 
Uje  loss  of  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister. 
Ohj  it  gjieves  me  still,  whenever  I  think  upon  It,  to  re- 
"»"*»«'' what  I  have  seen  In  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
what  I  that  day  saw  upon  the  quay  of  Gh-eenock,  the 
Mivy-hearted  emigrants  loitering  about  with  such 
cbeerlesa  looks,  with  all  the  little  store  of  their  cot- 


after  preaching  to  the  people^  when  they  were  all  (fis> 
missed  and  scattered  on  their  several  ways,  as  I  was 
coming  from  the  session  house,  I  observed  a  maa 
standing  by  the  wall  of  the  church,  as  it  were  to  speak 
to  me,  who  stopped  me,  and  said,  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  again,  sir !  Much,  much  has  passed  since 
we  parted."  In  a  moment  I  recollected  my  old  friend, 
whom  since  the  accounts  had  arrived  that  the  Abeona 
was  burned  at  sea,  I  had  never  expected  to  meet  again. 
I  answered,  "  If  you  be  glad  to  see  me,  how  much 
gladder  should  I  be  to  see  vou,  James.  In  the  land  of 
the  living  and  the  place  oi'^hope:  and  your  wifel" 
"Ah,  sir.  she  is  no  more  ;"  and  he  was  proceeding  to 
tell  mo  the  tale  of  his  calamity,  and  his  wife's  tragical 
end,  when  I  Interrupted  him,  saying,  "Be  of  good 
comfort,  James ;  but  this  Is  both  too  long  and  too  sore 
a  matter  for  street  conversation.  Come  with  me  Into 
my  lodging;  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  you  will 
tell  It  me  at  your  leisure.  It  is  the  best  nlsht  In  the 
week  for  conversing  of  such  an  awful  providence,  and 
no  time  so  fit  as  now,  when  we  have  been  worshipping 
together  In  His  house."     So  we  went  our  way. 

As  we  walked  together  through  one  or  two  streets 
which  lay  between  the  church  and  my  abode,  I  asked 
him  when  he  had  anived,  and  what  he  had  been  doing 
since  he  came  home.     "I  came  but  yesterday,"  said 

he,  "  and  went  directly  to  Mr.  P 's,  the  elder's, 

to  tell  him  what  had  befallen  me;  and  now,  sir,  I 
thought  It  better  not  to  say  anything  to  you  till  the 
duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  over,  lest  you  might  have 
been  discomposed  by  what  I  have  to  tell  you."  I 
made  no  reply;  but  thought  within  myself  what  a 
noble  tribute  this  is  to  the  ofl&ce  of  a  Scottish  elder, 
and  to  the  character  of  that  indefatigable  man  of  Grod, 
the  elder  of  the  proportion  in  which  James  and  his 
wife  had  lived,  that  a  foriorn,  cast-away,  ship- wrecked 
man  should  seek  his  first  shelter  and  consolation  in  his 
house.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  elder,  and  I  believe 
it  is  so  still,  to  leave  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
spend  some  hours  of  every  day  in  ministering  InstruC' 
tion,  and  consolation,  and  help  to  the  people,  whose 
overseer  the  church  had  appointed  him  to  be.  While 
these  reflections  were  passing  through  my  mind,  we 
had  arrived  at  my  humble  habitation,  when,  after 
James  had  refi-eshed  himself  with  meat,  he  proceeded 
with  his  narrative,  which  I  shall  relate  as  neariy  in  his 
own  words  as  at  this  distance  of  nine  or  ten  years  I 
can  remember,  and  certainly  to  these  particulars  I  shall 
not  venture  to  add  anything. 

"  We  sailed,"  said  James,  "  the  very  next  tide  after 
you  parted  with  me  and  the  little  children  upon  the 
quay  of  Greenock,  and,  though  I  am  not  superstitious, 
I  wish  my  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  Barrys  had  been 
there  to  receive  your  blessing  as  well  as  we :  for,  sir, 
they  perished  In  that  fearful  night,  while  I  and  these 
two  little  chUdren  were  preserved.  When  we  had  got 
clear  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  looked  our  last  farewell  to 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  we  had  fine  weather  and  favor- 
able winds,  and  were  making  great  speed  upon  our 
voyage.  Our  sickness  had  worn  off,  we  had  got  recon- 
ciled to  our  narrow  quarters,  and  were  proc^ding  full 
of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  After  breakfast,  It  was  our 
custom  all  to  meet  upon  the  deck,  and  talk  together  of 
our  home  and  friends,  and  lay  plans  for  the  manap- 
ment  of  our  little  colony  when  we  should  be  landed  at 
Algoa  Bay.  The  sailors  were  vejy  kind,  and  commu- 
nicative of  all  thev  knew  concendas  foreign  pans ;  ana 
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"  Little  do  we  know,  James,"  said  I,  "  what  is  be- 
fore us  :  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  It  is  a 
kind  providence  which  hath  hidden  from  us  the  future; 
and  tnat  is  a  good  word,  *  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.*  You  will  excuse  my  interrupting  you, 
but  I  cannot  repress  my  emotion ;  and  you  know  it  is 
my  office  to  interpret  and  improve  the  events  of  Divine 
Providence.  Now  proceed  with  your  story,  and  be  as 
particular  and  circumstantial  as  you  can." 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  when  we  were  got  a 
third  way  on  our  voyage,  and  were  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  Atlantic,  many  days'  sail  from  any  land,  one 
morning,  when  the  full  complement  of  our  people,  pas- 
sengers and  all,  were  upon  the  deck,  enjoying  the  cool 
breeze  and  the  fresh  sea,  our  cars  were  stunned  and 
our  hearts  api)alled  with  a  wild  and  fearful  cry  of 
*  F^e  in  the  spirit-room  !'  It  appeared  that  our  mate, 
most  innocently  but  inadvertently — (poor  fellow!  he 
afterward  sacrificed  himself  to  the  shame  and  giief  of 
it)— had  taken  a  candle  into  the  spirit-room,  and  let  it 
drop  out  of  his  hand  into  an  open  cask  of  rum,  which 
instantly  blazed  up  and  caught  the  surrounding  mat- 
ters. No  tongue  can  tell  the  wild  dismay  which  arose 
throughout  the  people  at  this  fearful  cry,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  flames  bursting  out  in  the  after  part  of  the 
ship.  Women  ran  to  and  fro  seeking  their  children, 
■wives  their  husbands,  fathers  collecting  their  families, 
and  friends  looking  for  their  friends ;  and  the  seamen, 
naturally  so  steady  and  obedient  in  all  tiials,  wanted, 
in  the  captain,  a  man  of  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
and  resource  for  such  a  moment  He  seemed  himself 
to  have  been  panic-struck,  and  the  mate,  poor  fellow, 
was  utterly  unmanned  by  the  sense  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  ready  almost  to  destroy  himself.  This,  added 
to  the  wild  cries  of  the  women  and  the  streams  of  the 
children,  the  crowded  decks,  and  the  hunying  hither 
and  thitner,  drove  the  captain  to  the  hasty  resolution 
of  abandoning  the  ship  altogether,  and  taking  to  the 
boats.  It  was  a  sore  pity,  sir,  for  had  we  been  under 
proper  direction,  I  was  persuaded  at  the  time,  and  am 
still,  that  we  might  have  got  the  fire  under ;  we  were 
80  many  hands  that  we  could  have  kept  all  the  buckets 
on  board  in  continual  play,  passing,  like  streams  of 
water,  from  the  ship's  edge  to  the  seat  of  the  fire.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  take  the  guidance,  and  all  went  to 
confusion  among  our  hands ;  the  fire  gained  upon  us, 
and  the  distraction  became  more  and  more  outrageous. 
Yet  some  of  us  were  possessed  of  presence  of  mind, 
and  myself  among  the  rest,  with  Barry,  the  father  of 
the  children,  who,  when  we  saw  the  captain  and  the 
men  drawing  away  to  the  boats,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate against  the  cruelty  of  forsaking  the  ship  with  so 
many  living  souls  in  her — men,  women  and  children — 
to  perish  fctween  fire  and  water.  But  our  remon- 
strances availed  nothing.  Wc  then  insisted  that  the 
long-boat,  which  was  lying  in  the  booms  along  the 
decK,  should  be  hoisted  out,  and  as  many  of  us  saved 
as  possible.  But  even  this  was  refused,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  panic  fear,  that  there  was  not  time  left  for 
getting  it  afloat.  Indeed,  sir,  fear  aid  panic  seemed  to 
possess  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  guardians  of 
our  lives.  One  man,  mdeed,  was  of  a  stouter  and  more 
senerous  spirit ;  but  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  ca- 
lamity, and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  of  the 
evil  which  he  had  done :  he  scorned  to  take  his  life, 
after  having  been  the  means  to  bring  so  manv  lives  into 
jeopardy,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  an  untimely  end. 
This  generous-minded  but  rash  man^  remained  among 
ns,  and  coolly  waited  that  destruction  which  he  had 
brought  upon  so  many." 

*'  I  have  often  observed,  James,  that  in  the  calami- 
tous events  of  Divine  Providence,  men  suffer  more 
from  the  effect  of  their  excited  passions  than  from  the 
accident  itself:  and  it  13  always  found  to  be  so  when 
there  are  many  people  gathered  together  into  one  place ; 
as  the  anatomists  tell  us,  that  very  often  the  bones  are 
broken  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  muscles,  to  draw 
the  body  out  of  some  impending  danger.    I  am  glnd 

ou  were  able  to  show  the  calmness  of  a  Chiistian's 

1th  at  such  a  trjring  moment." 

"  Truly,  reverend  sir,  I  had  need  of  all  my  faith,  and 
of  all  the  wholesome  instrnctions  \^hich  I  have  neard 
from  your  mouth,  when  my  poor  wife  was  hanging 
•bout  me,  and  Barry's  wife  and  his  eight  children  at 
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our  side.  When  we  saw  that  our  captain  and  the  sea- 
men were  no  better  than  those  heathens  viih  whom 
Paul  sailed,  and  were  about  to  fite  out  of  the  ship,  we 
stood  and  entreated  them  that  they  would  take  at  least 
some  of  us  on  board,  and  save,  whom  they  could. 
They  listened  to  us  (for,  to  do  the  men  jusiice,  it  was 
not  want  of  humanity  so  much  as  the  absence  of  all 
government  and  direction,  which  led  them  astray),  and 
they  offered  to  take  as  many  on  board  as  the  boats 
would  carry.  Instantly  we  gave  place  to  the  family  of 
the  Barrys,  of  whom  there  were  ten,  father,  mother 
and  tight  children.  The  father  look  his  place  by  the 
fcide  of  the  ship,  and  the  mother  handed  the  childt^n  to 
him ;  and  I  could  not  but  observe  the  force  of  mater- 
nal affection  leading  her  to  begin  with  the  youngest, 
then  the  next,  and  so  ascending  upwards,  till  she  came 
to  the  eldest  daughter,  just  anivcd  at  the  maturity  of 
womanhood.  The  boats  not  being  able  to  contain 
more,  pushed  off,  and  left  us  to  our  fate.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  seemed  to  forget  our  misery  in  the  safety  of 
these  cliildren :  the  father,  and  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  seemed  now  content  to  perish." 

"James,  you  make  me  weep :  was  it  even  so,  that 
at  such  a  moment  paternal  afiection  stood  so  true ;  and 
that  these  ti\'o  children,  whom  I  kissed  and  blessed 
upon  the  quay  of  Greenock,  were  thus  wondrouslv 
preserved  ?  I  will  not  forget  this,  James ;  I  will  preach 
of  it  to  the  people.  Now  I  pray  you  to  recall  every 
circumstance  connected  with  that  direful  event ;  I  fed 
it  to  be  so  veiv  instructive." 

*•  Indeed,  sir,  it  comforts  my  heart  to  tell  it  to  one 
who  has  so  much  patience  and  pity ;  and  I  will  relate 
everything  with  which  I  can  charge  my  memory. 
When  we  were  left  to  ourselves,  those  of  us  who  had 
most  presence  of  mind  and  self-command,  mvself 
amon^  the  number  (for  I  was  a  little  practised  about 
boats  in  my  youth),  set  ourselves  to  hoist  out  the  long- 
boat, believing  that  if  we  could  succeed,  the  greater 
part  of  us  might  yet  be  saved.  We  got  up  a  tackle, 
strained  every  nerve,  and  exhausted  every  invention, 
as  men  contending  between  life  and  death ;  and  we 
had  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  raise  her  to  the  very  level 
of  the  gunwale,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  horror,  the 
fire  took  the  ropes  connected  with  our  tackle,  and 
down  it  came,  disappointing  our  hopes,  and  sealing 
the  fate  of  all  who  had  not  escaped  in  the  boats." 

"Except  yourself,  James;  and  how  were  you  de'> 
livered  from  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water,  con- 
tending for  your  destruction.  It  seems  as  if  all  hopes 
were  gone ;  and  vet  I  see  you  and  hear  you.  By  wKat 
wonderful  providence  did  you  escape?'* 

"About  this  time  darkness  began  to  set  in,  and  we 
were  parted  from  the  sight  of  the  boats,  and  left  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  mlsemble  end  which  awaited  us. 
The  fire  was  gaining  fast  upon  us,  and  forcing  us  to- 
ward the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  where  we  stood  crowded 
together  like  sheep  penned  for  the  slaughter.  When  I 
look  back,  and  present  to  my  mind  the  image  of  the 
scene ;  the  flaming  ship  on  which  we  s(^ood,  the  red 
glare  of  light  cast  upon  our  horror-struck  countenances; 
the  sea  gleaming  and  glistening  with  our  death-fires, 
and  yawning  to  receive  the  burning  pile  and  its  doom- 
ed victims — I  wonder  at  the  presence  of  mind  whiclv 
was  given  to  me  at  that  hour,  and  the  means  which  1 
was  able  to  take  for  my  own  and  my  wife's  preserva- 
tion. I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  having  spoxen  some 
few  words  to  comfort  her,  and  to  explain  the  plan  which 
I  had  conceived,  I  placed  her  in  the  fore  chains  of  the 
ship,  the  farthest  possible  from  the  fire.  Before  it  be- 
came dark,  I  had  observed  several  pieces  of  wreck 
floating  about ;  to  reach  one  of  these,  and  carry  my 
wife  to  it,  seemed  to  afford  the  only  possible  chance,, 
however  slender,  of  escape.  In  this  mind,  having 
placed  her  in  Fafety,  I  betook  myself  to  ewimming; 
and  after  a  while  found  what  I  derired.-  With  this 
slender  succor  I  returned ;  and  having  got  my  wife 
upon  it  the  best  way  I  could,  I  wrought  It  out  of  the 
wake  of  the  burning  ship,  until  we  seemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  confiagralion.  Had  I  now  rested  con- 
lent,  and  attempted  no  more  for  her  safety,  I  should 
have  had  no  reflection  upon  my  mind  concerning  my 
poor  wife — we  should  have  lived  or  perished  together; 
but  I  did  it  for  the  best,  though  I  lost  by  it  one  who* 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life." 
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*'Iani  very  sorry  for  you,  James;  these  tears  and 
your  present  agitation  show  me  what  I  knew  already, 
that  you  both  loved  your  wife,  and  would  willingly 
have  perished  for  her;  but  it  was  otherwise  ordered  of 
God ;  and  it  is  our  part  meekly  to  submit  to  his  de- 
cree.   Compose  yourself  and  proceed." 

"  The  piece  of  wreck  on  which  she  was  seated  was 
not  able  to  bear  us  both  up ;  and  I  felt  that  unless  some 
more  support  could  bo  procured,  my  strength  must 
soon  fail,  and  one  or  both  of  us  perish.  To  procure 
this  was  now  my  care ;  and  having  instructed  my  wife 
to  preserve  her  mind  composed,  and  keep  her  seat 
steadily  upon  the  piece  of  wood,  i  betook  myself  asain 
to  the  open  sea,  in  search  of  more  wreck.  This  ume 
I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  before :  and  after  wearying 
mvself  in  vain,  I  sought  to  return  to  my  poor  wife :  but 
whether  she  had  drifted  away  from  the  place  where  I 
had  left  her,  or  whether  my  mind,  confused  by  the 
terrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  screams  which  came  from 
the  burning  ship,  had  lost  all  aim,  it  is  too  certain  that 
I  could  never  find  her  again ;  and  though  I  called  her 
name  aloud  with  all  my  strength,  no  answer  whB  re- 
turned. Thus  deprived  of  her  whom  my  soul  loved,  I 
was  ready  to  fold  my  hands  in  despair,  and  resign  my- 
self to  the  mercy  of  my  Creator ;  but  the  hope  still 
lingered  that  I  might  yet  find  her  in  the  darkness,  and, 
breathing  a  prayer  for  strength,  I  continued  my  con- 
troversy Tor  life.  The  nieht  was  calm,  and  the  smooth 
sea  fovored  much  my  swimminc;,  and  I  sometimes  felt 
as  if  I  had  received  strength  beyond  my  own,  for  I 
never  thought  I  could  have  sustained  myself  so  long. 
While  I  was  thus  without  direction  of  any  kind,  bear- 
ing myself  up  among  the  dark  waters,  careful  only  to 
keep  away  from  the  burning  ship,  and  the  voices  of 
misery  which  ever  and  anon  came  floating  toward  me, 
straining  my  eyes  and  ears  to  sec  or  hear  any  tiling 
which  might  lead  me  to  her  whom  I  blamed  myseu* 
for  forsakuig,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  ripple, 
as  upon  the  side  of  something  floating  in  the  water. 
Following  this  sound,  I  swam  toward  it,  thinking  it 
might  be  either  the  piece  of  wreck  which  bore  my  wife, 
or  some  other  thing  whereon  I  might  rest  my  weary 
limbs.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  when,  upon  com- 
ing close  beside  it,  I  found  it  to  be  the  shlp^s  boat, 
deeply  laden  with  the  people.  I  was  worn  out,  and 
laying  my  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  boat,  I  prayed 
them,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  take  me  in  and  save  my 
life.  With  difiiculty  they  made  room  for  me,  and  thus 
was  I  preserved  from  a  water  grave.  Of  my  poor  wife 
I  never  heard  or  saw  any  thing  more :  I  fear  she  per- 
ished during  the  night;  for  though  I  desired  all  to 
keep  a  diligent  look  out  for  any  thinff  tliat  might  be 
floating  about,  we  saw  nothing  all  that  weary  night 
but  the  burning  ship,  where  so  many  of  our  friends 
and  brethren  wSted  their  end. 

"  Ohj  sir,  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  witness,  as  by  the 
light  of  the  flames  we  easily  md.  the  distraction  of  the 
people ;  and  to  hear  their  miserable  cries.  We  observ- 
ed, that  as  the  fire  apprpached  they  drew  themselves 
away  from  It,  stood  crowded  together  on  the  fore-castle 
of  the  ship,  and  many  were  to  be  discerned  upon  the 
bowsprit,  clinging  and  lashing  themselves  to  it,  in,  the 
faint  nope  that  it  might  perhaps  disengage  itself  from 
the  burning  mass,  or  he  extinguished  in  the  water,  and 
aflbrd  them  some  chance  of  preservation.  Some 
bolder  spirit?,  who  were  Impatient  of  such  a  slow  and 
protracted  death,  we  saw  plunge  at  once  headlong  into 
the  ocean ;  but  the  greater  part  clung  to  the  wreck,  out 
of  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  perhaps 
in  the  faint  hope  that  the  fire  might  be  extinguished 
by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  still  leave  wreck  suf- 
ficient to  bear  them  afloat  till  some  friendly  sliip  might 
come  to  their  help.  But  Providence  had  otnervase 
determined.  About  midnight  we  observed  the  vessel 
make  a  heavy  lurch  forward ;  there  arose,  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  one  of  the  most  tenific  screams  I 
ever  heard ;  and  tnen  followed  a  deep  plunge,  and  in- 
stantly ship  and  all  vanished  from  our  sight.  All  was 
dariL,  all  was  quiet.  Oh!  I  shall  never  forget  that 
scream  of  horror  which  came  from  the  burning  ship, 
as  the  people  descended  quick  into  the  deep ;  nor  shall 
I  erer  forget  the  groan  of  anguish  and  dismay  with 
which  it  was  answered  from  me  boat  in  which  I  was 
•0  minculously  preserved.'' 


"  Stop,  James,  and  pause  a  moment,  till  I  recover 
myself.  What  a  fearful  end  for  so  many  of  our  towns- 
men, and  you  left  almost  alone  to  tell  the  tale !  Ah 
me !  I  well  remember  how  they  were  set  upon  this 
scheme  of  cmi^tion.  I  hope  it  Is  no  discontentment 
with  our  condition,  or  murmuring  against  God,  which 
hath  drawn  down  upon  our  city  this  judgment.  Such 
fearful  calamities  should  not  pass  unimproved  by  us ; 
they  are  sent  for  the  correction  of  the  living,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Scripture :  Think  you  that  those 
eighteen  men,  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell, 
and  slew  them,  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwell 
in  Jerusalem  7  I  tell  you  nay :  but  except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish.  And  now  that  you  had  been 
deliviered  from  the  fellowship  of  their  direful  end,  tell 
me,  James,  what  befel  you  in  the  boat." 

"  The  boat,  sir,  was  so  crowded  that  there  was  barely 
room  for  us  to  sit  down,  an^  no  room  whatever  to  « 
work  her,  even  if  we  had  had  the  means ;  but  in  such 
haste  had  they  shoved  off,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
crowded and  sunk,  that  they  were  without  oars  or 
compass,  and,  what  is  worse,  without  one  morsel  of 
meat,  and  only  one  small  cask  of  water,  which  had 
been  by  accident  lyin^  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  believe  there  was  a  great  providence 
in  this :  for  during  such  a  night  of  horror  none  seemed 
to  feel  any  hunger,  but  many  of  us  were  parched  with 
thirst,  and  our  little  cask  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
break  of  day.  Never  was  a  company  of  the  Almignty's 
creatures  in  a  more  helpless  condition ;  without  food 
to  eat,  without  water  to  drink,  without  room  to  turn 
ourselves,  or  power  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  nature, 
heart-broken  for  the  loss  of  our  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  we  lay  helpless  upon  the  wide  ocean,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  high  wind  that  might  arise  to  agitate 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  There  we  sat  looking  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  reading  our  misery  in  each 
other's  looks.  Few  words  were  spoken.  Every  eye 
wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  deep,  and  strained  it- 
self to  discover  the  appearance  of  some  friendly  sail. 
Hour  passed  after  hour ;  hunger  began  to  assail  us,  and 
famine  stared  us  In  the  fiice ;  when,  about  mid-day, 
one  of  the  seamen  called  out  "  a  sail,"  and  instantiv 
there  burst  forth  from  eveir  creature  a  shout  of  joy  and 
thankfulness.  Then  we  directed  our  attentfon  to  the 
object  and  every  eye  became  fixed,  and  rivetted  upon 
it  Now  there  ensued  a  period  of  the  most  heart-rack- 
ing anxiety,  whether  the  ship  would  observe  us  or  not 
For  long  the  seamen  hung  in  doubt ;  but  at  length,  by 
a  sudden  change  of  her  course,  they  were  convinced 
tliat  we  had  been  observed^  and  that  she  was  bearing 
down  upon  us.  Then  our  joy  was  complete  when  we 
clearly  saw  that  they  were  shaping  their  course  our 
way ;  friend  began  to  congratulate  niend ;  our  mouths 
were  open,  and  we  praised  God,  and  felt  as  if  we  were 
a  second  time  delivered  from  death.  But  conceive  our 
indignation  and  horror,  when  we  saw  the  ship,  now 
almost  within  hail,  aU  at  once  change  her  course  and 
bear  away,  as  if  on  purpose  to  avoid  us.  Our  agitation 
was  extreme ;  never  were  men  so  tossed  between  hope 
and  hopelessness,  joy  and  grief  and  indignation ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  if  the  rest  were  exereised  like  me,  many  a 

Erayer  was  ofiered  to  God  that  he  would  incline  the 
eart  of  the  stranger  to  pity  our  calamity.  This  prayer 
was  heard ;  for,  after  a  good  wtiile,  the  ship  andn  stood 
about  and  bore  down  upon  us  as  before.  The  reason 
of  this  double  change  of  purpose  we  learned  afrer  we 
were  taken  on  board.  The  captain  having  come  nigh 
enough  to  perceive  that  we  were  a  boatful  of  wretched 
men,  without  any  thing  but  our  lives,  began  to  hesitate 
whether  his  provisions  would  last  with  such  a  large  in- 
crease of  mouths  to  feed ;  and  being  a  man  of  a  proud 
and  imperious  nature,  he  commanded  the  ship  to  bear 
away  and  steer  another  course.  But  the  seamen,  com- 
muninc;  among  themselves,  and  gathering  courage 
from  their  unanimity,  actually  refused  to  work  the 
ship,  unless  the  captain  woukl  go  to  our  relief;  and  at 
the  same  time  ofiered  to  give  up  half  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  provisfons  for  our  use,  if^he  would  do  so.  Thus 
compelled  and  entreated,  the  captain  was  fain  to  com- 
ply, and  to  this  magnanimous  resolution  of  a  Portu- 
guese crew,  to  this  strong  re-acdon  of  natural  feeling 
against  imperious  duty,  it  is,  that,  under  God,  we  •U 
owed  oar  lives. 


ISO 


A  HAZY  NIGHT. 


"It  was  a  Portuguese  ship  bound  to  Lisbon  from 
Bome  of  their  settlements  in  South  America,  which,  in 
her  course  over  the  wide  Atlantic,  was  thus  directed 
by  a  gracious  Providence  to  deliver  so  many  of  us  from 
a  feanul  death.  Being  taken  on  board  of  her,  we  had 
many  hardships  to  endure.  We  were  forced  to  abide 
on  oeck  all  day  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  to  lie 
all  night  with<^ut  covering,  under  the  dews,  and  damps, 
and  cold ;  we  were  often  trampled  upon  by  the  imperi- 
ous captain,  which  our  free  blood  could  ill  brook ;  and 
when  one  of  us  murmured  aloud,  he  drew  his  cutlass, 
and  with  a  blow  laid  bare  his  cheek ;  and  we  were 
thankful  that  he  escaped  with  his  life.  But  all  these 
troubles  came  to  an  end  when  we  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
and  the  news  of  our  disaster  reached  our  consul  there ; 
instantly  the  British  residents  took  us  to  the  factory 
and  provided  for  us,  as  if  we  had  been  of  their  brethren 
and  kindred.  After  tb^v  had  refreshed  us  with  com- 
fortable living,  and  clothed  us,  and  done  everv  thing 
which  our  wants  required,  they  proceeded  witn  great 
wisdom  and  kindness  to  put  us  into  a  way  of  doing  for 
ourselves.  For  those  who  were  seamen  by  profession, 
they  procured  ships ;  and  to  those  of  us  who  wished  to 
return  home,  they  furnished  a  free  passage,  together 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  help  us  to  our  mends. 
Ttie  young  women  they  took  into  their  service,  and 
the  youn^  lads  they  bred  up  for  clerks  at  the  factory ; 
but  the  httle  children  they  sent  home  for  education  in 
their  own  country.  And  so,  sir,  these  two  little  chil- 
dren, whom  you  parted  with  in  my  hand  on  Greenock 
quay,  return^  again  in  my  hand  to  their  native  home, 
after  losing  both  father  and  mother,  and  being  them- 
selves so  wonderfully  preserved.  Great,  very  great, 
air,  was  the  kindness  of  these  British  merchants ;  it 
even  extended  itself  to  that  proud  and  cruel  captain, 
who,  but  for  his  honest-hearted  crew,  would  have  left 
us  all  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean.  To  him 
they  presented  a  golden  bowl  with  an  inscription  upon 
it,  commemorative  of  the  preservation  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen,  whereof  he  had  been  the  unworthy 
instrument." 

Such  was  James 's  tale,  which  he  recounted  to 

me  that  Sabbath  night  after  the  evening  sermon,  sit- 
ting by  my  own  fire-side.  Whether  it  be  correct  in  all 
its  aetails  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never  compared  it  with  the 
written  and  published  account.  I  may,  in  the  telling 
of  it,  have  given  it  the  color  of  my  own  mind,  but  I 
have  not  consciously  added  or  altered  any  thing. 
When  we  had  offered  our  thanksgivings  together,  and 
prayed  for  the  survivora  and  for  all  who  had  been  in- 
atmmental  in  this  preservation,  James  went  his  way 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  and  I  saw  him  not 
again.  I  learned  that,  after  more  than  a  year,  he  took 
to  himself  another  wife,  and  once  more  set  sail  from 
Greenock  as  a  settler  in  South  Afiica,  where  I  trust  he 
still  lives  to  tell  the  wonderful  tale  of  his  deliverance, 
and  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  bountiful  Providence 
which  preserved  him. 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  than  whom  a  more  gener- 
ous and  hospitable  people  live  not  in  mother  Scotland 
or  any  other  land,  instantly  promoted  a  subscription 
for  the  sufferers  from  the  wreck  of  the  Abeona,  and  left 
the  administration  of  it  to  a  man  whom  I  will  not 
name  nor  characterize  otherwise  than  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  the  beau  ideal  of  a  worthy  mac^trate 
and  citizen.  Some  weeks  after  the  calamity  was 
noised  abroad,  I  chanced  to  be  a  guest  at  his  hospit- 
able tablej  and  was  honored  by  mm  to  read,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  ladies  before  they  went  to  the  drawing- 
room,  two  letters  which  he  felt  to  be  honorable  to 
womanhood.  They  were  from  a  worthy  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  naval  officer,  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
entreating  that  one  of  the  two  orphans  of  the  Barry 
fiimily  should  be  sent  to  her,  that  she  might  bring  up 
the  little  one  as  her  own  child.  The  letter  contained 
all  the  arrangements  for  their  meeting  in  London, 


the  manufacturing  worics  of  that  noble-minded  and 
generous-hearted  citizen.  And  of  them  I  have  heard 
nothing  since.  He  who  is  the  father  of  the  ophan 
will  be  a  fatlier  to  them,  and  to  ail  who  put  their  trust 
in  him. 


A   HAZY   NIGHT. 


-"  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be 
seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he  himself  most  speak 
through,  saying  thos,  or  lo  the  same  defect. 

*  *  *  *  « 

"  Ifyoa  think  I  come  hither  as  a  Hon,  It  were  pity  of  lay  lift. 
No;  I  am  no  such  thing:  I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  aie.** — 
MiDsuxjiBa  NioHT*s  BasAM. 


-  was  informed  that  bail  would 


"TheEari  ofZ- 
be  required  to  answer  at  the  sessions  the  serious  charge 
of  feloniously  taking  away  Mr.  Gk)Iightl3r's  knocker, 
when,  at  length,  his  lordship  condescended  to  apprise 
Mr.  Bumsides,  the  clerk,  of^  his  name  and  title.  The 
worthy  magistrate,  on  learning  who  the  noble  offender 
was,  expressed  his  regret  that  one  who  should  know 
the  laws  so  well,  should  so  well  forget  them ;  and  di- 
rected him.  with  a  suitable  admonition,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
5s.  and  be  discharged." 

"  Urn !"  said  a  very  dry-looking,  sleek,  homely  per- 
sonage, in  the  back,  comiortable  room  at  the  Harp^  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  (perhaps  within  the  Rules,)  as  he 
drew  the  candle,  with  an  umbreUa-wick^  from  between 
the  evening  paper  and  his  own  spectacles,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  down  his  pipe,  slow  as  himself :  "  Urn ! 
Well,  now,  I  don't  see  how  that  is.  I  don't — ^I  can't 
say  I  do.    I  don't  see  that," 

Now  the  Harp  was  like  most  harps  now-a-df  ys — si- 
lent. It  was  eleven  o'clock— It  was  late.  Mr.  Day, 
the  hay-salesman,  had  left  at  nine  o'clock ;  he  had  to 
be  "  up  in  the  morning  early,"  to  attend  Smithfield  or 
the  Portman  market.  Mr.  Jones,  the  neighboring 
grocer,  had  just  quitted  his  half-pint  of  Burton,  or 
rather  taken  it  with  him,  as  he  never  was  out  after 
half-past  ten — a  fact  which  Mrs.  Jones  could,  by  au- 
thority, avouch.  The  certain  visitora  had  departed; 
casualties  there  were  none.  The  only  living  fur- 
niture in  the  back  room  of  the  Harp  was  duail,  the  si- 
lent, meditative  smoker,  a  retired  tradesman,  who  had 
just  been  posed  by  a  police  paragraph ;  and  a  sharp- 
nosed,  very  little  man,  in  veiy  brown  black,  with  a  hat 
shining  from  Its  nakedness  of  nap,  sitting  behind  a 
long  pipe  and  a  short  glass,  which  Campbell  sublimely 
calls 

"  His  calumet  of  peace  and  cap  of  joy,*' 

puffing  sUght,  noiseless  pufis,  like  the  fiinny,  feeble 
explosions  of  guns  in  a  pantomime  seventy-four  a  kmg 
way  out  at  sea. 

TYie  night  was  nearly  over-over  indeed !    The  can- 
dles— the  two  which  the  landlord  had  allowed  to  run  w  ^ 
seed— were  "  dark  with(out)  excess  of  light,"  two  or, 
three  empty  pipes  remained  quiet  monuments  to  the  ^ 
memories  of  departed  smokers — (he  little  rotind  mauao-  ^ 
leuma  of  sand  were  struck  out  of  their  right  places  by^ 
the  departings  of  the  departed— a  few  tumblere,  empty, 
remained — the  fire  had  caked  into  a  dull,  red-hot  hol- 
low roof— the  cat  was  curved  into  a  sleep  on  the  sanded 
hearth — the  four  bell-ropes  hung,  at  intervaU^  over  the 
tables  in  wondrous  repose— and  only  one  very  broad- 
brimmed  hat  blackened  the  one  handsome  peg  out  of 
the  twelve  that  adorned,  foot  by  foot  asunder^  the  ISs^ 
py  back-room  of  the  Harp !— the  hat  of  Quail ! 

"Well:  I  don't— I  canH  see  that;"  reiterated  the 
posed  Q,uail,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  took  his  spec- 
tacles from  his  eyes,  in  which  "  no  speculation"  waai, 
and  turned  to  the  sharp  little  brown  black  human 
being,  who  was,  however,  as  unmoved,  and  as  im- 
movable as  the  veriest  German  that  ever  piped  away 
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you  noteof  iUconlentBl"  Quail,  like  Brutus,  "paused 
for  a  reply." 

And  as  Mr.  Pineter  had  become  habituated  Into  one 
M  those  true  smokers  who  never  quit  fume  for  fact, 
without  the  proper  profundity  of  consideration,  it  is  not 
meet  that  the  interim  between  Quail's  query  and  Pine- 
ter's  reply,  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  "  hiatus  valde 
deflendus ;"  and  a  sketch  snatched  by  the  pencil  on 
the  thumb-nail  (like  one  of  PickersgiU's  opera  beau- 
ties,) is  given  between  the  hazy  note  of  interrogation, 
and  the  returned  slow,  bleak,  black  look,  puff,  sigh  and 
response  of  the  Pineter.  Nothing  could  now  be  very 
distinct  at  the  Harp;  it  was  "past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
t  cloudy  night,"  to  use  the  language  of  "the  ancient 
and  most  quiet  watchman." 

Pineter— Mr.  Pointer— had  been  an  only  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  South  Molton,  and  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney, who  married  a  lady  of  20W.  a  year,  and  had  no 
practioe.  When  out  of  his  time,  he,  P.,  set  himself  up 
m  business — not  as  solicitor— as  guard  of  an  Exeter 
coach,  wishing  to  aee  life,  and,  wiui  the  only  touch  of 
k^  knowledge  he  had  acquired  from  his  master, 
Kishlng  to  be  paid  for  his  inright.  He  had  learned  to 
smoke  and  drink  at  his  fathers— he  had,  at  a  premium 
oftwo  hundred  guineas,  and  a  gentle  contribution  to 
the  revenue,  improved  his  education,  by  extending  his 
knowledge  of  smoking  and  drinking  at  South  Molton. 
It  has  always  appeared  odd  that  fathers  should  think  it 
obligatory  upon  them,  at  the  time  when  their  sons 
have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  their  scientific  improve- 
ment in  dissipation  and  debauchery,  as  though  indo- 
tence  and  the  handsome  allowance  of  vices  to  youth 
mi^ht  not  be  allowed  to  progress  unfavored  and  unfee'd. 
This,  however,  is  a  moral  reflection,  interfering  with 
the  natural  progress  of  biography,  which  it  ought  never 
to  be  permitteif  to  do.  Pineter— Mr.  Pointer — on  the 
coachr— a  day  and  a  night  on  the  road — ^was  an  univer- 
sal fiivorite,  so  discreet,  so  pleasant  when  he  pleased, 
BO  kind  to  the  girl-of-all-work,  who  loitered  at  the  inn- 
gate,  to  see  her  only  bit  of  life,  and  enjoy  her  only 
nunute  of  rest,  when  the  coach  pulled  up  at  eleven  at 
night  all  of  a  heap,  in  smoke,  great  coats,  straw  and 
lamps,  to  supper  I  Then  he  would  deliver  a  packet  (a 
letter  with  a  brown  great-coat)  so  fEUthfully  for  Miss 
James  to  Mr.  Jury ;  and  blow  so  regularly  under  the 
window  of  the  straw-hat  shop  at  Dunstable,  and  wrap 
vpa  maid-senrant  changing  place,  so  comfortably  in 
bis  own  great  upper  bei\jamin,  and  drink  so  fasci- 
xatiogly  and  unrefusingly  at  the  White  Hart,  at  a 
travels  request;  and,  in  short,  be  so  much  of  a 
guard,  that  he  gathered,  In  the  way  of  half-crowns, 
and  the  like,  sUver  If  not  golden,  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men. 

Can  this  be — ^the  reader  will  to  himself  ejaculate- 
can  this  be  the  man  described  as  the  sharp,  little,  qulet- 
looUng  thing  In  brown-black — with  his  quickness  all 
Aer,  Us  "beaver  up!"  as  introduced  to  him  in  the 
Mirp-prelude'?  Reader,  it  w  the  num!  You  have 
seen  the  sunny  and  moonlight  side  of  his  existence ; 
?oo  have  seen  him  in  his  hour  of  bar-maid,  basket, 
benjamin,  joke,  pleasantry,  fee.  fun  and  horn ;  but  the 
life  of  a  guard  Is  like  the  life  ol  an  Insect,  "  gay  being ! 
bom  to  flutter  through  a  day"— and  a  n%ht.  The 
troth  Is,  Pineter  was  so  active,  so  able,  so  agreeable,  so 
intense,  that  the  coach  could  not  run  too  fast  for  him. 
He  could  go  through  absolute  guard-miracles ;  and  It 
is  a  recorded  fiict,  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  Telegraph 
way-bilis,  that  he  could  pole  up  a  wheeler  without  a 
poll-op,  let  the  pace  be  ten'  miles  an  hour;  lock  a 
wheel  without  a  draw  of  the  rein ;  take  In  a  curb-link 
of  an  off-leader  down  hill— best  steady  pace ;  and  do  up 
Us  coach  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  one  minute  and  a 
mf  office  time !  Some  of  these  things  would  not  be 
tidicved ;  but  let  any  porter  at  the  booking-office  bring 
to  OS  his  book,  and  wV  can  only  say  we'll  kiss  to  it, 
H  'i2ri  Pineter  of  the  coach  and  Pineter  of  the 
ilfPi.?*^*'?^"*  ^  one  and  the  same  thing,  only  they 


of  variations  and  capricious  at  most  ^r^nirt^- towns,  he 
was  earnest,  impressive,  pathetic,  and  too — oh  too — 
powerful  at  Market  street.  There  was  a  young  lady 
residing  there;  he  wished  to  make  her  his  wife — 
"Else  why  this  horn  7"  She  half  encouraged  him  as 
he  passed  through;  but— woe  the  sex — she  wholly 
encouraged  another,  a  resident ;  and  what  with  over- 
blowing, the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  hopeless  love, 
nlght-alr,  and  the  coach  being  put  down,  Pineter  left 
the  road— shrunk  saddened  Into  a  wiser  If  not  a  better 
man,  became  the  thin,  sharp  clerk  to  an  old-school  at- 
torney In  the  Temple;  married  a  lady  that  took  in 
needle-work;  lived  over  the  water,  and  became  the 
very  quiet,  keen,  meagre,  harpist  (no  longer  buglist)  to 
whom  Mr.  Quail  addressed  his  mingled  wonderment, 
bad  English,  and  Inquiry,  which  has  been  already  de- 
tailed to  the  reader. 

The  history  has  run  out  at  length.  The  pause  was 
long ;  take  from  the  history  and  add  it  to  the  pause,  l^ 
reader,  thou  art  particular.  At  any  rate,  consider  thy- 
self as  taking  up  the  dialogue  between  the  two  pipers, 
with  a  knowledge  also  (no  matter  whether  naturally 
arrived  at  or  not)  of  two  of  the  units  that  make  up  the 
great  sum  of  human  existence,  to  use  the  words  of 
Scott — one  unit  being  Mr.  Q,uall,  the  other  Mr.  Pine- 
ter. 

"Well!  I  don't  and  I  can't  see  thlsl"  repeated  Mr. 
Quail,  with  a  double  X  emphasis  on  his  can%  deter- 
mlnea  to  draw  Pineter  from  behind  his  pipe  into  a  pa- 
laver. "  Why,"  condnued  Quail,  "  should  the  magis- 
trate first  order  him — aye,  I  won't  mince  matters,  the 

Eiarl  of  Z to  find  bail,  do  you  see,  and  then  let 

him  loose  upon  this  here  society  for  five  shillings  1 
There's  no  coming  at  these  things,  Mr.  Pineter,  look 
at  'em  on  all  the  three  sides  as  you  will." 

Pineter  spoke — short,  epigrammatic  In  his  looks^  his 
tone,  his  voice.  His  nature  seemed  to  have  been 
tohetted  upon  the  hard  grindstone  of  the  law,  and  had 
taken  keenness  and  roughness  together.  Pineter  blew 
out  a  vapor,  with  his  little  finger  suspended  over  the 
bowl  of  ms  pipe,  as  though  he  were  finishing  upon  the 
key-bugle  in  other  days,  and  replied,  "  You  don't  see 
these  things,  my  dear  Mr.  Quail,  because  you  who 
have  lived  quietly  all  your  life,  have  never  been  behind 
the  scenes — that's  it.'' 

That  was  not  it.  Quail  was  answered,  but  he  was 
mazed !    He  was  instructed,  but  he  wanted  an  inter- 

{>reter !  "  Behind  the  scenes !"  ejaculated  Quail,  push- 
ng  his  abandoned  pipe  away,  and  clearing  away,  as  it 
were,  the  decks  for  action—"  What  has  the  magistrate 
to  do  in  this  case  behind  the  scenes  7" 

'I  repeat,"  said  Pineter,  unmoved,  "  you  have  never 
been  behind  the  scenes."  And  a  cloud  closed  up  tha 
remark,  something  like  that  vapor  which  encircles  one 
of  the  genii  In  the  Arabian  Nights,  after  a  miraculous 
observation  to  a  terrified  caliph ! 

Quail  collected  all  this  cloud  Into  his  countenance, 
and  looked  at  his  companion  with  as  perfect  a  fog  of 
expression  as  even  Quail  in  his  happiest  moments  of 
at-sea-ism  could  muster  up. 

"I  see,"  said  Pineter  (though  he  never  looked  at 
pozee^)  "  I  see  that  you  take  things  plainly  as  they  are 
spoken.  Now  you  think  what  Is  said  of  '  behind  the 
scenes,'  means  the  back  of  the  Adelphi,  or  the  Surrey 
here,  or  Saddlers  Wells,  or  Coven t  Garden,  or  indeed 
the  rear  part  of  any  or  the  playhouses,  with  Vestiis, 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  Macready,  and  Mr.  Davidge; 
but  bless  your  Innocence!  'behind  the  scenes,'  Is  a 
wide  expression.  It  takes  In,  you  see,  Mr.  Quail,  both 
sides  of  matters,  and  lets  you  into  the  rough  face  of 
Saxony  blucj  as  it  were,  as  well  as  the  smooth  back. 
Now  you  see  what  I  mean  7" 

••I  thought  I  was  nigh  it  once,"  said  Quail;  "but  I . 
can't  see  your  two  sddes  of  Saxony  blue  at  once ; 
what  has  that  to  do  with  '  behind  the  scenes  7'" 

A  puff  from  Pineter  seemed  to  make  the  already  oO- 
scure  a  perfect  chaos.  .       .      «»  ^ 

Quail  called  back  and  took  up  ^^^P*PtLz^\:z}^ 
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his  wife,  with  a  collected  and  philosophic  coolness ; 
but  the  moment  he  parts,  at  a  push,  from  his  pipe, 
then  he  is  fearful,  then  is  there  in  him  something  dan- 
gerous ! 

Pineter,  without  observing  upon  this  testy  act  of  un- 
satisfied ignorance,  proceeded— "  Mr.  Quail,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  meant  by  '  behind  the  scenes,'  which  you 
seem  to  know  so  uncommon  little  about;  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  bring  it  clearer  to  your  understanding,  or 
comprehension  (for  I  don't  want  to  use  so  offensive  a 
wora  as  understanding,)  than  by  ^ving  you  a  charac- 
ter of  a  young  man  of  our  office ;  because  his  life  is  a 
life  of  behind  the  scenes^  you  see,  and  I  know  it ;  at 
least  I  now  know  it ;  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in- 
side and  out !    Now  mind  that's  true !" 

"I  should  like  nothing  better  than  a  pictur!"  ex- 
claimed Quail,  more  alive  than  usual :  and  he  reached 
his  hand  instinctively  at  the  bell— pulled  it,  but  it  did 
not  ring — waited  for  the  waiter,  who  did  not  come — 
and  then  pulled  it  again,  fit  to  pull  the  house  down- 
ordering,  at  the  appearance  of  "  the  sleepy  groom,"  an- 
other glass  of  cold  aherry'tDilhatU,  Mrith  an  air  of  indig- 
nation, as  if  he  were  the  most  neglected  of  men.  The 
waiter,  half  a  somnambulist  and  half  a  deformity,  gath- 
ered up,  almost  unconsciously,  three  empty  glasses — 
slowly  repeated  the  order  at  the  door,  like  a  charity 
child  waiting  for  confirmation,  and,  in  due  time,  placed 
before  the  commander  a  sloppy  goblet  of  yellow-caped 
water,  with  a  lump  of  sometning  white  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  sticky  tea-spoon. to  ascertdn  what  it  was. 

Quail  at  once  seemed  a  happy  man !— a  fresh  glass, 
or  rather  a  glass  of  something  fresh,  and  a  chance  of 
historical  inlormation,  were  before  him. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pineter— now,  If  you  please — ^now  the 
lad  is  out  of  the  room,  let  me  have  behind  the  scenes." 

Pineter,  little  and  angular  as  his  blowing  life  had 
left  him,  almost  swelled  himself  into  a  Gibbon  as  he 
began  his  history.  The  boa-constrictor  with  a  month's 
abstinence,  and  the  boa-constrictor  after  an  immediate 
rabbit,  could  not  be  more  opposed  to  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance. Sir  Giles  Overreach  says  of  Welborn,  "  His 
fidrtune  swelis  him !"  but  nothing  swells  a  man  like  the 
pipe-importance  which  comes  to  a  being  of  this  work- 
ing-day world,  when,  in  a  back  parlor,  in  a  small  com- 
pany, he  first  essays  to  enlarge,  mth  some  small  anec- 
dote, the  minikin  mind  of  his  fellow-man. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Quail— now  mark  me ! — we  have  a 
clerk  in  our  office — not  a  large  man,  mind !  but  an  in- 
dustrious man — not  a  florid,  but  a  pale  man — not  a 
man,  in  short,  given  to  pleasure,  but  a  glutton  at  busi- 
ness from  nine  to  nine  out  of  term,  and  nine  to  ten 
and  upwards  in.  Mr.  Petty,  that's  Ws  name,  is  beloved 
by  all  in  the  office.  He  is  the  common- law  clerk — 
and  attends  to  the  agency  and  the  accounts— and  as- 
sists Mr.  Pike  in  chancery.  Nothing  puts  him  out  of 
sorts — nothing  goes  wrong.  He  writes  till  he  can't 
spell,  and  runs  about  till  he  can't  walk.  He  tells 
nothing  of  master  or  his  affairs  to  any  human  being — 
close,  mark  me !  which  you  know  is  very  considerate 
in  a  lawyer's  office." 

"I  should  think  so,"  muimured  Quail,  listening,  fit 
to  burst. 

"Oh!"  continued  Pineter,  uninterrupted  by  Quail's 
response ;  "  oh !  if  you  could  have  seen  his  patience 
under  difficulties — ^ms  politeness,  look  you,  to  clients — 
his  humble  civility,  mark  me,  to  his  master — his  en- 
durance of  tricks  from  the  articled  clerk — his  punctu- 
ality, you  see,  at  office  time.  He  was — if  ever  there 
was  one  in  the  temple — &  lamb  of  the  law  1" 

"  A  limb,  you  mean,"  said  Quail. 

"  No,  a  downright  lamb,  without  a  bleat  of  complaint" 

*'  Oh !  ah !  quite  a  lamb,"  ejaculated  Quail. 

*'Andhe  had  only  seventeen  shillings  a- week,  and 
was  married ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  got  work  at  over 
hours,  and  his  wife  was  a  most  industiious  woman  at 
milliner-work  and  the  like ;  and  he  had  only  two  chil- 
dren, mark  me.  Now,  Mr.  Quail,  you  begin  to  smell 
my  meaning,  eh  !'* — so  Pineter  exclaimed  as  he  worked 
himself  into  the  marrow  of  his  biography. 

"  Upon  my  word  I'm  never  a  bit  nearer  yet,  though 
I  like  the  character  of  Mr.  Petty.  But  I  don't  see  your 
meaning,  no  way !"  And  Quail,  with  an  evident  desire 
to  be  auve,  seemed  at  this  inquiry  to  relapse'  into  the 
last  stage  of  mental  consumption. 


"  Why,  then,  this  it  is.  You  see,"  continued  Pineter, 
'you  have  now  seen  Mr.  Petty  before  the  curtain — that 
is — now  mind — beciause  here  it  is— you  have  now  seen 
him  in  his  duties — and  I'm  right — mind  a  man  is  never 
so  much  a  man  as  when  he  is  in  his  duties.  Then  he's 
there!  Well,  you've  seen  him  a  perfect  man — ^a  real  per- 
fect Petty !  Now,  Mr.  Quail,  I'm  going  to  take  you  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Six  weeks  agon,  look  you,  it  was  his 
birth-day— Petty' s  birth-day"— 

"  What — his  annual  birth-day- that  what  we  ke^, 
eh  ?"  asked  Quail. 

"Yes!  that  identical  day.  Well,  nothing  would 
serve  Petty  in  the  hilaiity  or  the  momeht  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  after  post  had  come  in— just  before  Mr.  Pike 
came  to  office — but  I  and  the  articled  clerk  must  sup 
with  him.  He  wanted  to  keep  it  natural  enou^.  No 
denial — indeed  we  did  not  tiy  him  with  one.  nut  I'm 
sure  from  his  manner  he  would  not  have  had  it.  Mr. 
Pike  came — testy  as  usual— till  five  o'clock ;  and  then 
Petty  got  over  all  the  work  by  nine.  We  left  soon  after 
Mr.  Fike,  certain  that  Petty  was  sure  to  stay.  To  the 
supper  we  went — ^knocked,  mind  me — ^waited — knodc- 
ed  again — some  one  answered — told  us  to  ring  the 
second  bell,  and  shut  the  door,  in  order  to  let  it  be  pro- 
perlyopened." 

"Well,  but  it  was  opened,  I  thought,"  inquired 
Quail. 

"  Don't  interrupt  1— Down  came  a  lady— Mrs.  Petty 
— all  over  best !  Up  stairs  we  were  ushered,  and  into 
a  room  we  entered.  There  sat  Petty— Petty,  bless 
you !  He  seemed  a  common-law  lion !  There  he  was, 
in  a  large,  rather  raggedish,  arm-chair,  looking  twice 
his  office  size — in  a  wrapping-gown  stuned — his  feet  in 
slippers,  red-uns — his  poor  day-drooping  hair  combed 
up,^  or  thrust  up,  into  a  mane ;  and  he  welcomed  us 
with  a  voice  of  his  own — an  air  of  his  own — a  motion 
of  his  own— all  new,  and  up !  No  longer  Petty  at  17«. 
a  week !— it  seemed  Petty  the  Great !  He  blew  up  his 
wife  for  all  she  did  (and  she  did  everything,)  and  for  all 
she  did  not,  and  he  did  nothing.  He  ordered  us  to  our 
seats — chucked  our  oysters  into  our  plates — thrust  our 
gin-and-water  upon  us — sang  a  song  about  'When 
Vulcan  forged'— made  his  wife  sing,  and  then  abused 
her  for  it— drank  twice  for  our  once— bullied  us  both — 
got  very  drunk— and  was  helped  or  rather  wrenched, 
to  bed  by  all  of  us.  CotUd  this  be  Petty— our  Petty  7 
you  say.  Yes,  Mr.  Quail,  it  was  Petty—'  behind  the 
sceneSf*  mind  you.  In  the  morning  he  was  again  at  of- 
fice, we  heard,  as  usual ;  and  certainly,  when  f  saw  him, 
meeker  and  more  attentive  than  ever.  But  I  had  a  touch 
of  him  "  behind  the  scenes,"  and  never  knew  what  a 
common-law  clerk  could  be  before.  Now,  you  imder- 
stand  what  I  mean  by  this  account  of  Mr.  Petty — ^mind 
me,"  concluded  Pineter. 

"Why,  I  do  jist  guess  at  it,"  replied  Quail,  as  he 
made  a  conclusive  gulp  of  his  cape-and-water. 

"If  you  sit  in  fronts  you  see,  Mr.  Quail,  you  don't 
see  what's  going  on  behind,"  continued  Pineter,  d^ 
termined  to  hammer  someting  like  a  meaning  into  Wb 
companion's  underetanding.  "  Now,  if  the  magistrate 
hadn't  been  let  behind  the  scenes,  look  you,  and  been 

shown  who  the  Earl  of  Z really  was,  he'd 

have  sent  him  right  off  as  a  common  knocker  stealer, 
or  made  him  find  bail,  which  is  worse ;  and  so  have 
committed  somebody  of  consequence,  which,  you  know, 
is  against  all  rule.    Mind  me,  that's  it.'* 

"Jiff/ so,"  said  Quail. 

•*  Two  sides,  mind.  One  all  dress,  and  show,  and  front 
lamps,  you  see,  for  the  front !  Well,  then,  all's  in  the 
Tou^h  if  you  go  round— all  dark,  dirty,  dingy,  and  ugly 
behind — eh  ? — or  tersy-versy.    Now  you  see." 

"  Quite,"  said  Quail ;  and  he  rose  up  (for  the  land- 
lord had  twice  opened  the  door,  and  shut  it  again  loud- 
ishly,  without  a  word ;)  and  Quail  hemmed,  and  he 
reached  down  his  beaver. 

"  You  are  clear  now,"  said  Pineter;  "  because  it's  a 
notion  worth  remembeiing." 

"Quite,"  concluded  Quail.  "But,  after  all,  it's  jid 
the  same,  when  you  think  on  it,  as  the  Adelphi  or  the 
Surrey,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  We  are  but  where  we  set 
out."    Mr.  Pointer  left  for  the  night. 

The  Harp  was  immediately  closed,  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament  hours ;  and  Quail  reached  his  home  in 
perfect  safety  and  profound  ignorance  \ 
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A  8ICIUAN  STORY. 

We  have  taken  a  somewhat  unusual  liberty,  this 
week,  of  transcribing  from  the  original — a  most  sweet 
<ind  charming  poem  of  Barry  Cornwall — the  following 
beautiful  and  heart-touching  story  of  two  Sicilian  lo- 
vers, feeling  assured  that  our  numerous  friehds  and  pa- 
trons will  follow  with  interest  the  glowing  thoughts 
and  charming  imagery  of  the  poet 

There  is  a  spirit  within  us,  which  arrays  the  thing 
we  doat  upon,  with  colorings  richer  than  roses — bripfht- 
er  than  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  when  he  flinsrs 
his  showers  of  light  upon  the  peach,  or  plays  with  the 
green  leaves  of  June,  and  strives  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
some  great  forest,  and  scare  from  their  voluptuous  vi- 
sions the  founs.  There  is  a  spirit  that  comes  upon  us 
when  boyhood  is  departed — before  the  heart  is  canker- 
ed—ere we  lose  or  cast  away  those  innocent  thoughts 
that  give  to  life  all  its  freshness.  Yet  shall  I  never 
more  feel  this,  although  the  time  has  been  when  I  have 
seen  love  stealing  in  burning  beauty  o'er  a  young  cheek, 
running  through  its  brisht  veins,  and  lighting  up,  like 
a  heaven,  eyes  of  such  blue  as  was  never  seen  in  sum- 
mer skies.  Then  I  was  an  idler,  and  life  was  fresh, 
and  I  loved,  and  languished,  and  became  a  worshipper 
of  Cupid,  abasine  myself  before  him.  And  the  recol- 
lection is  sometimes  sweet,  and  the  same  thoughts 
that  pleased  me  then,  still  haunt  me,  but  mostlv  at  the 
hour  when  day  and  evening  meet,  and  that  shadowy 
magician,  tvdlight,  calls  unsubstantial  shapes  from  his 
doudy  halls,  and  ranks  them  out  before  us  until  they 
fill  the  mind  with  unforgotten  things.  Valley  and  hill, 
air,  and  the  dashing  ocean,  the  small  stream,  the  wa- 
ving wood,  and  the  evanishing  sky,  ally  their  powers 
toward  this  subduing  of  the  soul,  and  stand  forth  a 
band  resistless.  If,  then,  the  elements  league  ag  linst 
us,  and  the  heart  rebel  against  the  mind's  command, 
why,  we  must  sink  before  these  sickly  dreams,  until 
the  morning,  and  sterner  things  fit  us  to  sail  through 
this  stormy  world,  farewell  to  love — and  yet  'tis  woven 
in  my  tale. 

There  is  a  story  told  in  Sicily,  of  a  young  girl,  who 
chose  to  die  of  love.  I  would  have  all  sweet  ladies 
listen,  and  believe,  if  they  possibly  can,  so  strange  a 
story,  that  a  woman  should  ever  gneve  so  deeply,  save 
she  who  flunff  herself  headlong  from  Leucaaia's  pro- 
montory, for  tne  Lesbian  boy ;  but  Time,  as  in  sad  re- 
quital, has  given  to  her  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  some 
bard  swears  that  a  heathen  god  or  goddess  gave  her 
swan-like  wings,  that  she  might  soar  to  heaven.  And 
now,  at  times,  when  the  gloomy  tempests  roar  along 
the  Adriatic,  she  dips  her  plumes  in  the  waves,  and  on 
the  shore  sings  as  of  yore  the  love-crazed  Sappho 
sung. 

One  night  a  mask  was  held  within  the  walls  of  a 
Sicilian  palace ;  and  through  the  mable  halls  the  gay- 
est flowers  cast  life  and  beauty ;  and  a  low  and  silver- 
voiced  music  was  made  by  fresh  waterfalls  that  stream- 
ed half  hidden  by  sweet  lemon  bowere ;  and  the  perfti- 
ming  woodbine  strayed  there,  winding  its  slight  arms 
amund  the  cypress  bough,  growing  there  like  woman's 
idV  flourishing  amid  sorrow;  and  every  beautiful 
flower  and  oderous  plant,  born  of  sunny  skies  and 
weeping  rain,  that,  from  the  bosom  of  the  spring,  starts 
into  life  and  beauty,  blossomed;  and  there,  in  walks  of 
evergreen,  were  seen  gay  cavaliere  and  aames  high- 
bom  and  fair,  wearing  a  rich  and  melancholy  smfle ; 
and  lovers  full  of  love  or  studious  thoucht,  wasting 
their  rhymes  upon  the  soft  night  air,  ana  spirits  that 
never  sleep  till  morning's  dawn.  Far  away  mount 
JEtnh  flung  its  eternal  pyramid  of  flame,  high  as  the 
heavens,  while  from  its  heart  issued  hollow  and  subter- 
Tanean  noises,  and  all  around  the  constellations  hung 
their  starry  lamps,  lighting  the  midnight  sky,  as  though 
they  would  do  honor  to  the  revelry. 

In  that  gay,  shifting  crowd,  there  was  one  sick  at 
sonl  with  sorrow ;  and  her  eye  ran  restless  through  the 
throng,  and  then  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  breast, 
and  one  checked  sigh  breathed  sweet  reproach  against 
her  dear  Italian  boy,  the  dark-eyed  Ouido,  wtiom  she 


loved  so  well.    Why  came  he  not  that  night  to  be  a 

sharer  in  the  bliss  that  sate  on  every  face,  and  bid  all 

aye,  all  but  hope,  flee  from  her  heart— for  that  is  pre- 
sent happiness.  Shapes  and  diings  that  wear  a  beauty 
like  the  imperial  star  of  Jove,  or  sunset  clouds,  and 
like  an  arch  of  promise,  shine  ajfar,  are  shadowy  mocke- 
ries and  deceptive  fire.  But  Hope !  the  brightest  of 
the  passionate  choir  that  ranges  through  me  wide 
world,  touching,  with  passing  fingers,  that  most  strange 
and  various  instrument,  the  human  heart — ah !  why 
dost  thou  so  soon  leave  desolate  the  fond  Isabel  1 

Dark  eyed  Guido  came  not  all  that  night,  while  she, 
his  young  and  secret  bride,  sate  watching  there,  pale 
as  the  marble  columns.  She  searched  around,  and 
sickened  at  the  sights  she  saw ;  but  if  she  heard  a 
quick  or  lighter  bound,  half  arose  and  gazed,  and  drew 
her  white  hand  over  her  tearful  eyes,  to  see  his  raven 
hair  come  down  in  masses  like  the  starless  night  and 
beneath  each  shortened  mask  she  strove  to  catch  his 
sweet  immutable  smile,  opening  such  lips  as  the  bov 
Hylas  wore ;  but  many  passed,  and  bowed,  and  passed 
again — she  looked  on  all  in  vain  :  at  last  a  figure  came 
and  whispering  in  her  ear,  asked  in  a  hoarse  and  bitter 
tone  why  she  sate  there  apart,  the  mistress  of  the  feast 
while  all  passed  on  unwelcome  by  her  wandering  eyel 
It  was  her  brother's  voice — Leom !  yet  it  scarce  could 
be  that  he  would  jeer  her  so.  He  breathed  a  name — 
'twas  Guido !  and  with  trembling  did  she  shrink  from 
his  inquiring  eye,  hiding  the  mighty  secret  of  her  soul* 
Again-— ah !  then  she  heard  her  terrible  doom  sound 
like  a  prophecy,  .and  she  stole  to  her  chamber  like  a 
pale  and  solitary  shade. 

Now  shall  I  tell  of  him  whose  tongue  had  won  the 
heart  of  Isabel.  Some  said  he  came  from  Milan,  the 
last  of  all  his  race,  and  he  had  fled  to  haughty  Genoa, 
where  the  Dorias  reigned :  a  mighty  city  once,  though 
now  she  sleeps  amid  ner  amphitheatre  of  hills,  or  mts 
in  silence  by  her  dashing  waves,  nor  fills  a  living  page 
in  story.  He  had  that  look  which  poets  love  to  paint, 
and  artists  fashion,  and  budding  girls  when  firet  their 
dreaminfs  show  them  such  forms  as  maids  may  love. 
He  stood  fine  as  those  spirits,  heaven-descended,  Her- 
mes or  young  Apollo,  or  whom  she,  the  moon-lit  Dian, 
on  the  Latmian  hill,  when  all  the  woods  and  all  the 
winds  were  quiet,  kissed  with  the  kiss  of  immortality ; 
and  in  his  eye,  where  love  and  pride  held  contest — tus 
dark,  deep-seated  eye — there  was  a  spell  which  those 
can  read  who  love  and  have  been  loved.  And  she — but 
what  of  her,  his  chosen  bride,  his  owtu,  on  whom  he 
gazed  in  secret  pride,  loving  almost  too  much  for  hap- 
piness? Enough  to  say  that  she  was  bom  tomaKe 
man  happy.  She  was  surpassing  fair :  her  gentle  voice 
came  like  the  fabled  music  that  beguiles  the  sailor  on 
the  waters,  and  her  smile  shone  like  the  light  of  hea- 
ven. 

That  mom  they  sat  upon  the  green  sea-beach ;  for 
in  that  land  the  sward  springs  fresh  and  sweet,  close  to 
the  ocean,  and  no  tides  are  seen  to  break  the  glassy 

?uiet  of  the  sea :  and  Guido  with  his  arm  around  his 
sabel,  unclasped  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  which  on  her 
white  and  heaving  bosom  fell  like  things  enraptured, 
bidding  with  jealousy  the  soft  and  amorous  winds  not 
wanton  there ;  and  then  his  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
bound  the  fillets  like  a  coronet  around  her  brow,  and 
bade  her  rise  and  be  a  queen.  Oh !  it  was  sweet  to  see 
her  delicate  hand  pressed  on  his  parted  lips,  as  though 
to  check  in  mimic  anger  those  kind  whispera  he  knew 
so  well  to  use,  and  on  his  neck  her  round  arm  hung, 
while  half  as  in  command,  and  half  entreaty,  did  her 
swimming  eye  speak  of  forbearance,  until  he  snatched 
from  her  pouting  lips  the  honey-dew  that  lovera  like  to 
steal ;  and  then  in  crimsoning  beauty,  she  playfully 
frowned,  and  wore  that  self-betraying  air  which  wo- 
men loved  arid  flattered  love  so  much. 

Oft  would  he  tell,  beneath  the  last  light  of  a  sum- 
mer* a  day,  how  on  the  lone  Pacific  he  had  been,  wHen 
the  sea  lion  on  his  watery  way  went  rolling  through 
the  green  billows,  shaking  the  ocean's  dead  Iranquilliur; 
and  he  would  tell  her  of  past  times,  and  where,  lar 
away,  he  rambled  in  his  boyhood,  and  spoke  of  other 
worlds  and  wonders  fair,  mighty  and  magnificent,  for 
he  had  seen  the  bright  sun  worehipped  like  a  god  upon 
that  land  where  first  Columbus  put  his  foot ;  and  tra- 
veled by  deep  St  Lawience,  and  by  Niagara's  oatarect 
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of  foam,  and  had  seen  the  wild  deer  wandering  among 
intenninable  forests,  where  the  serpent  and  the  savage 
make  their  lair  together.  Nature  there  in  wildest  garb 
stands  undebased  and  nearer  to  the  skies,  and  amid  her 
giant  trees  and  wide  walers,  the  bones  of  things  for- 
gotten, buried  deep,  give  glimpses  of  an  elder  world, 
seen  by  us  but  in  that  fine  and  dreamy  slumber,  when 
Fancy  breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  soul  of  youth. 

Her  sleep  that  night  was  dreadful,  for  in  her  sight 
there  stooa  a  dim  and  shadowy  form,  which  pointed 
far  up  the  side  of  -fitna,  where,  from  a  black  ravine,  a 
dreary  wood  peeps  out  and  frowns  upon  the  storms  be- 
low. It  gazed  awhile  upon  the  lonely  bride  with  me- 
lancholy air  and  glassy  eye,  when  thus  he  spoke : 

<' Awake  and  search  yon  dell,  for,  thoueh  risen  above 
my  old  mortality,  I  have  left  my  mangled  and  unburied 
limbs  a  prey  for  wolves,  and  one  lock  of  my  black  and 
curled  hair— that  one  I  vowed  to  thee,  my  beauty- 
swims  like  a  mere  weed  upon  a  mountain  stream; 
and  those  dark  eyes  you  used  to  love  so  well,  are  shut, 
and  now  have  lost  their  light  forever.  Go,  then,  unto 
yon  far  ravine,  and  make  wr  your  poor  husband's  heart 
a  quieter  grave  than  what  the  stream  and  withering 
winds  may  lend,  and,  beneath  the  basil  tree  which  we 
planted,  give  the  fond  heart  burial,  so  that  tree  shall 
thrive,  and  shed  a  solace  on  thy  after  days :  and  thou 
— but  oh  I  I  ask  thee  not  to  guard  the  plant  on  which 
thy  Guido  loved  to  gaze,  for  with  a  spirit's  power  I  see 
thy  heart" 

He  said  no  more,  but  with  the  morning  shrunk,  as 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds  are  dispelled  before  the  con- 

Suering  sun-beams,  silently.  Then  sprung  she  from 
tie  pillow  where  she  lay,  to  a  wild  sense  of  doubtful 
misery ;  and  she  obeyed  the  dream,  and  journeyed  on- 
ward to  the  mountain,  toward  which  the  phantom 
pointed,  and  she  pushed  aside  the  thorns  which  grew 
luxuriant  there,  and  with  a  beating  heart  descended 
where  the  waters  washed,  it  said,  its  floating  hair. 

It  WM  a  spot  such  as  romancers  paiifted  when  they 
told  of  dusky  knights  wandering  about  in  old  forests, 
when  the  last  purple  color  of  the  sky  was  waxing  faint, 
and  day  was  dying  in  the  west.  The  trees  (dark  pine 
and  chestnut,  the  dwarf  oak  and  cedar)  shook  their 
branches,  until  the  shade  looked  like  a  living  spirit, 
and  seemed  holding  dim  communion  with  the  winds. 
Below  a  tumbling  river  rolled,  singing  its  fierce  and 
noisy  song;  and  there,  on  shattered  trunks,  grew 
lichens,  and  covered  with  their  golden  garments — 
Death;  and  when  November's  tempests  blew  the  win- 
ter trumpet,  until  its  failing  tones  went  moaning  into 
silence,  every  men  and  loose  leaf  of  the  piny  boughs 
told  some  trembling  story  of  that  dreary  mountain  dell. 

The  spirit  that  awakens  the  soul  to  sights  and  con- 
templations deep,  is  never  idle,  even  when  from  out 
the  silence  of  the  desert  a  sob  is  heaved  that  but  the 
leaves  are  shaken ;  but  when  there  comes  across  its 
frozen  waste  a  rushing  wind,  that  chills  the  heart,  and 
brings  tidings  of  ruin  from  those  icy  domes,  the  cast 
and  mshion  of  long  centuries,  it  is  not  for  low  mean- 
ings that  the  spirit  of  Nature,  starting  from  her  long 
idleness,  walketh  abroad  with  Death,  sweeping  among 
the  valleys  where  roll  the  avalanches — ^it  is  not  to  speak 
of  "Doubt"  that  her  great  voice,  which  in  the  plains 
brings  to  the  heart  rejoicing,  comes  sounding  like  an 
oracle.  Amid  men  there  are  no  useless  marvels :  then 
why  cast  on  the  wonder-working  Nature  shame,  or 
deem  that,  like  a  braggart,  she  should  shout  out,  once 
in  an  age :  "  A  mystery !" 

But  to  my  story.  Down  the  slippery  bank,  with 
trembling  limbs,  and  faintly  beating  heart,  catching  at 
the  brambles  as  her  feet  sunk  in  the  crumbling  earth, 
did  the  poor  girl  tread ;  and  there  she  saw— oh !  until 
that  moment  none  could  tell  (not  even  she)  how  much 
of  hope  the  cheerful ,  morning  brought,  and  how  she 
from  each  glance  took  courage ;  for  light  and  life  had 
made  her  bold  again,  and  she  could  almost  smile  on  the 
past  night ;  so  with  a  boyant  feeling,  mixed  with  fear, 
lest  she  might  scorn  the  missioned  minister  of  Heaven, 
she  took  her  weary  way  and  searched  the  dell,  and 
there  she  saw  him— dead !  Poor  desolate  child  of  six- 
teen summers !  had  the  wild  waters  no  pity  on  the  boy 
you  loved  so  well?  There,  stiflf  and  cold,  the  dark- 
eyed  Guido  lay,  his  pale  face  upward,  smiling  as  it  was 
vont;  his  young  limbs  were  mangled  on  the  rocky 


ground,  and  amid  the  weltering  weeds  and  shallows, 
his  black  hair  floated  as  the  phantom  had  told  her,  and 
his  glassy  eye.  like  a  dream,  spoke  of  gone  mortality. 

Isabel  stared  and  laughed  aloud  like  one  whoae  bram 
receives  a  sudden  shock ;  and  then  she  looked  again 
and  wept.  At  last — ^but  why  ask  how  she  went  trem- 
blingly about  her  bloody  task  1  She  took  the  heart 
and  washed  it,  and  bore  it  home,  and  placed  it  amid 
wild  flowers,  such  as  he  used  to  love,  and  beneath  the 
basil-tree  she  made  a  grave,  and  placed  the  heart  in  it, 
doomed  to  the  earth  like  a  tiling  that  owned  not  hu- 
manity. 

And  the  tree  grew  and  grew,  and  seemed  briehter 
than  ever  before  she  had  seen  it,  and  the  winds  played 
softly  with  its  leaves ;  and  she  watered  it  with  her  tears, 
and  talked  to  it  as  to  a  living  spirit,  and  would  place  it 
gently  in  the  shade  when  the  sun  shone  Yngh  in  the 
hot  meridian.  She  never  plucked  a  leaf,  nor  let  a  weed 
grow  \^ithin  the  shadow  of  its  branches,  and  nursed  it 
as  a  mother  does  her  child,  and  kept  it  sheltered  from 
the  cold  wind  of  winter ;  and  so  it  grew  beyond  its  fel- 
lows, and  towered  in  beauty,  waving  and  whispering 
unto  the  moon  and  midnight  air,  and  stood  a  thing 
unequalled  in  the  land. 

But  never  more  along  her  favorite  vale,  or  in  the 
paths  of  the  village,  or  by  the  rapid  river,  or  on  the 
beach,  when  clouds  are  sailing  across  the  8ettin|r  sun, 
while  the  waters  murmur,  and  breezes  rise  to  bid  the 
day  farewell — no  more  in  any  of  her  once-loved  bowers^ 
whose  sound  or  silence  could  tell  aught  of  the  pas* 
sionate  past,  the  pale  girl  trod :  yet  like  an  invisible 
god,  Love  haunted  each  spot,  and  filled  the  air  with 
music  soft  and  sweet,  such  as  might  calm  or  conqtier 
Death,  (if  he  could  be  conquered,)  and  from  on  hi^h 
sad  airs  fell  on  her  soul,  like  those  she  heard  in  in- 
fancy, and  filled  her  eyes  with  sorrow's  sympathizing 
drops,  and  recollections  of  happier  years  came  throng- 
ing on  her  memory.  Then  she  remembered  all  the 
follies  of  her  heart— how  coy  and  rash — ^how  scomfal- 
she  had  been— and  then  again  how  tender  and  now 
coy,  and  every  stiiftingof  the  scene  that  sorrow  stamps 
upon  the  mind. 

The  story  never  had  been  told  by  her  who  alone 
knew  of  her  brother's  suilt ;  and  Leoni,  timorous,  lest 
the  blood  which  he  had  shed  should  rise  in  vengeance, 
and  come  abroad  and  claim  a  sepulchre ;  or,  perchance, 
fancying  that  the  lie  he  swore :  That  Guido  sailed  and 
never  would  return  again,  was  not  believed  by  his  sis- 
ter Isabel ;  or  that  she  had  discovered  where  he  lay  be- 
fore his  limbs  had  withered,  or— but  whatever  it  was 
that  moved  him,  he  dug  and  found  the  heart  of  Guido 
fresh  as  in  its  life;  for  Isabel,  so  that  it  might  not 
perish  like  the  common  dead,  had  wound  it  round  with 
wax,  and  bathed  it  with  a  curious  medicine.  Leoni 
found  it  where  it  lay  like  a  dark  spell,  and  he  cursed  it 
and  cast  it  into  the  waves. 

That  day  the  green  tree  withered,  and  Isabel  knew 
the  solace  of  her  mind  was  stolen,  and  she  felt  quite 
lUone  in  the  wide  world ;  so  she  hied  her  to  the  distant 
woods  and  cavemed  haunts,  and  where  the  mountain- 
streams  thunder  unto  the  silent  air,  and  left  the  world, 
and  all  that  man  worships,  behind,  and  all  that  is  en* 
deared  to  the  beating  heart ;  but  as  she  looked  fare* 
well,  a  quivering  drop  arose  and  dimmed  her  sight-r- 
the  last  that  frenzy  gave.  And  then  she  went  alone 
into  the  dreary  wilderness,  a  crazed  and  heart-brdlim 
being;  and  in  her  solitude  she  found  a  cavern,  half 
hidden  by  the  blossoming  wild-brier,  and  where  a  UadE 
and  solitary  pine,  that  had  been  stricken  by  the  fi^y 
sword  of  Jove,  stood  and  gave  a  token  and  a  sign  of 

Eovs^T  and  death,  and  there  she  lived  for  months.  She 
eeded  not  the  seasons  or  their  change,  and  she  fed  oa 
roots  and  berries.  She  was  seen  but  once,  and  once 
only,  and  then  the  chamois  hunter  started  from  his 
chase,  and  stopped  to  look  a  moment  on  her,  and  could 
not  turn  to  his  sports  after  so  sad  a  sight.  Famine 
sate  upon  her  hollow  cheek,  and  madness  in  her  wan- 
dering gaze,  and  as  the  winds  waver  before  they  die, 
she  spoke  to  herself  a  few  wild  words,  and  sung  a  sad 
broken  melody;  and  as  she  sung,  she  strewed  the 
earth  with  yellow  leaves  that  perished  before  their 
time,  and  well  did  their  fluttering  fall  seem  to  har- 
monize with  the  low  music  of  her  song— the  sound 
came  like  a  dirge  filling  the  air  about. 
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At  last  one  night  she  wandejtjl  1 
sipFa 


home.  Amid  the 
misty  clouds  the^pale  moon  slPlfasad  and  troubled 
light.  The  moamng  winds  of  autumn  sang  a  dirge, 
and  shook  the  red  leaves  from  the  forest-trees,  and 
subterranean  voices  spoke.  The  sea  did  rise  and  fall, 
and  then  came  silently  that  fearful  swell  so  well  known 
by  seamen,  and  all  was  like  an  omen.  Isabel  passed 
to  the  room  once  her  own,  where  they  found  her  at  the 
break  of  day ;  her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  did  not 
speak,  nor  motion,  even  to  say — her  heart  was  broke ; 
yet  in  the  quiet  of  her  shining  eye  lay  death,  and  some- 
thing we  are  apt  to  think  (wnen  we  discourse  of  some 
such  mournful  theme)  beyond  the  look  of  mere  mor- 
tality. 

She  died— if  we  can  call  that  death,  when  Heaven 
draws  the  parting  breath  so  softly— and  was  translated 
to  a  brighter,  happier  clime,  for  nought  could  match  or 
maJte  her  happy  here !  She  died,  and  with  her  gentle 
death,  there  came  sorrow  and  nun,  and  Leoni  fell  a 
victim  to  an  unconsuming  fire,  that  bums  and  revels 
on  the  heart  of  man — Remorse. 

This  is  the  tale  of  Isabel,  and  of  her  love,  the  young 
Italian. 
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"  Shall  I  take  your  baggage,  sir."  said  an  intelligent 
kxriung  boy  to  a  traveler,  who  haa  just  landed  at  one 
of  our  eastern  cities. 

"My  servant  takes  charge  of  it,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, but  struck  with  the  peculiar  interest  of  his 
countenance,  as  the  boy  retired,  he  flung  him  a  piece 
o£  money.  The  boy  looked  at  it  with  hesitation,  and 
his  pale  cheek  reddened  to  crimson.  Picking  it  up  at 
length,  he  approached  with  an  air  of  embarrassment. 

*^ Excuse  me,  sir;  I  sought  employment,  not  alms." 

"  True,  my  little  Don,"  said  the  gentleman,  laughing, 
"but  you  will  not  return  so  very  a  trifle  on  my 
hands  1" 

The  boy  stood  a  moment  in  silence.  His  young 
amrit  evidently  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  appropriating 
the  humiliating  gift,  and  he  remained  twirling  it  in  his 
fingers.  There  was  an  expression  of  mingled  haughti- 
ness and  gratitude  in  his  wrought  features :  and  his 
■lender  form  assumed  all  the  irregular  attitudes  of  inde- 
cision. At  this  moment  a  beggar  approached  them, 
and  his  countenance  brightened. 

"Permit  me,"  he  sdd,  gracefully  bowing  to  the 
tnyeler,  "permit  me  to  transfer  vour  bounty,"  and 
presenting  the  unlucky  coin  to  the  humble  mendicant, 
he  instantly  disappeared. 

The  little  incident  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  stranger,  and  two  days  afterward  he  dis- 
tinguished the  elastic  figure  of  the  boy  among  the 
grom>  of  laborers.  Pleased  at  again  seeing  him,  he  im- 
mediately approached  him. 

"Ha]r  I'  ask  your  name,  my  young  acquaintance 7" 
he  inquired  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 

"AJvah  Hamilton,"  replied  the  boy,  and  he  still 
continued  to  ply  the  instrument  of  labor  with  bateless 
dii^nce. 

*  Our  traveler,  whose  name  wns  Courtney,  looked  at 
him  with  increasing  interest.  The  extreme  beauty  of 
his  countenance,  its  marked  expression  of  high  and 
noUe  feeling,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  coarseness 
of  his  dress,  and  the  rudeness  of  his  employment. 

"  Have  you  parents'?"  inquired  Mr.  Courtney. 

"  I  have  yet  a  father." 

"  And  what  is  his  location  7" 

"  He  is  a  worn-out  soldier,  sir,  of  the  revolution ;" 
and  the  boy  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  an  inten- 
sity that  seemed  intended  to  prevent  any  farther  inter- 
rogation. 

The  tenacious  Courtney,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  ofi*. 

"Do  you  live  with  your  father  1" 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"  And  where  ? 

The  boy  pointed  in  silence  to  a  decayed  and  miser- 
able dwelling. 

A  keen  November  blast  which  at  that  moment 


whistled  aroimd  him,  told  the  inadequacy  of  such  a 
shelter. 

"  A  soldier  !V  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  and  perhaps 
his  blood  has  been  shed  to  secure  the  rights  of  those 
who  revel  in  luxury !" 

A  few  hours  afterward  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
shattered  habitation.  If  an  interest  in  the  father  had 
been  already  awakened  by  the  son,  it  was  at  once  con- 
finned  by  the  appearance  of  the  old  man,  now  before 
him.  He  had  raised  his  head  slowly  from  the  stafi*  on 
which  he  was  leaning  at  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 
and  discovered  a  countenance  where  the  lines  of  sorrow 
and  sufferinff  were  disdnctly  traced.  Still  there  was 
something  in  his  high  though  furrowed  brow  that  told 
his  affinity  with  the  prOud  Alvah ;  and  ravages  of  in- 
firmity had  not  altogether  robbed  his  wasted  form  of 
the  dignity  of  a  soldier. 

"  Will  you  pardon  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger?"  said 
Mr.  Counney.  "  I  have  been  led  hither  merely  to  chat 
an  hour  with  a  revolutionary  veteran." 

"  He  who  comes  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  darkness 
must  be  welcome,"  said  the  old  man ;  and  Mr.  Court- 
ney now  perceived  that  he  was  utterly  blind  1 

The  events  of  the  revolution  afforded  an  easy  clue  to 
conversation,  and  they  chatted  without  effort. 

"  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  "  that  every  one  who 
assisted  in  our  glorious  struggle  might  individually 
share  the  prosperity  it  has  confirmed  to  our  nation.  I 
fear,  however,  there  are  many  whose  blood  has  even 
cemented  the  proud  fabric  of  our  independence,  that 
are  themselves  in  want  and  obscurity." 

"True,"  said' the  old  man,  "the  decayed  soldier 
whose  strength  was  wasted  in  the  conflict,  has  but 
little  for  himself  to  hope ;  but  I  trust  his  posterity  will 
reap  the  harvest  he  has  sown." 

"  You  have  a  son,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  "  worthy  of 
such  a  harvest    Is  the  youth  called  Alvah,  your  all  7" 

"  All  that  survives  of  a  large  family.  He  alone,  the 
child  of  my  old  age,  has  been  spared  to  save  me  from 
public  dependence.'' 

"  Have  you  been  long  deprived  of  sight,"  asked  Mr. 
Courtney. 

"  Only  two  years." 

"  And  during  that  period  have  you  had  no  resource 
but  the  labor  of  your  son !" 

"None;  but  the  wants  of  a  soldier  are  few,  and  the 
filial  piety  of  my  boy  renders  him  cheerful  under  every 
privation  that  affects  only  himself  He  labors  inces- 
santly, and  I  have  no  regret,  but  that  of  seeing  him 
thus  fettered  to  servitude/' 

"  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Courtney  with  enthusiasm,  "X 
would  that  I  could  place  him  in  a  sphere  more  suited 
to  his  worth.  Witn  the  advantage  of  education  ho 
would  become  an  ornament  to  socfety ;  but  this  under 
your  peculiar  circumstances,  he  cannot  have  had  in  an 
ordinary  degree." 

"  But  for  his  taste  of  learning,"  said  the  soldier,  "  he 
must  have  been  utterly  destitute.  There  were  hours^ 
however,  when  he  could  not  labor,  and  as  these  have 
been  invariably  devoted  to  study,  he  has  gradually  in- 
quired its  common  principles." 

The  entrance  of  Alvah  himself  interrupted  the  con- 
versation. He  had  brought  some  little  delicacies  fbr 
his  father,  the  avails  of  his  day's  labor. 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking,^'  said  Mr.  Courtney,  "of 
making  some  arrangements,  with  the  approbation  of 
your  father,  for  your  future  establishment.  I  grieve  to 
see  a  boy  of  promise  thus  losing  the  spring  time  of 
life." 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  said  Alvah,  respectfully  bowing, 
"  that  I  can  embrace  no  proposal  that  would  s^arato 
me  from  my  father,  however  advantageous." 

"  CertainJy  not  in  his  present  situadon ;  but  I  have 
friends  here,  who  will  readily  assist  me  in  making  a 
suitable  provision  for  his  support,  and^you  may  then 
be  put  to  business  that  will  secure  yoiTa  future  com- 
petence." 

"Impossible,  sir !  My  father  can  have  no  claims  like 
those  on  his  son.  'Tis  a  shon  season  only  since  my 
weakness  required  his  support,  and  shall  I  now  transfer 
the  duties  of  filial  gratitude  to  the  hand  of  charily  7"    - 

Mr.  Courtney  knew  not  what  to  r^ly. 

"Do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  your  proffered 
kindness,"  continued  the  boy,  while  his  dark  eye  swam 
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in  tears,  and  every  irace  of  pride  suddenly  gave  place 
to  the  liveliest  expression  or  gratitude;  "I  leel  deeply 
your  benevolent  solicitude  for  my  interest,  but,  indeed, 
Bir,  I  am  perfectly  happy  in  my  present  condition.  My 
father,  too,  is  satisfied  with  the  slender  provision  my 
labor  affords,  and  should  it  hereafter  become  insufficient, 
I  will  not  scruple  to  ask  the  aid  of  benevolence." 

Mr.  Courtney  was  affected.  The  soldier  had  again 
leaned  his  head  over  his  staff  and  was  probably  invok- 
ing blessings  on  the  head  of  his  son  I  A  storm  had 
commenced,  and  the  sleet  was  even  then  dripping 
through  the  broken  roof.    Mr.  Courtney  rose  to  depart. 

"  Must  I  then  go,"  he  exclaimed,  "  without  render- 
ing you  any  service  7— Will  you  not  accept,"  and  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket — but  Alvah  drew  back  with 
an  expression  that  answered  the  unfinished  sentence. 
The  old  man  gave  him  his  hand  with  a  smile  of  be- 
nignity. 

"Accept  my  thanks,  sir,  and  suffer  me  to  crave  the 
name  of  him  who  has  thus  sought  the  dwelling  of 
poverty." 

The  stranger  gave  his  name  and  address,  and  receiv- 
ing a  promise  that  they  would  seek  him  in  future  need, 
tie  reluctantly  left  them. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  a  man  of  feeling,  but  he  was  also 
a  man  of  pleasure  i  and  with  the  votaries  of  dissipation, 
the  soft  and  holy  whisperings  of  benevolence  are  too 
often  lost  in  more  seductive  strains.  The  scene  he  had 
now  witnessed  had,  however,  awakened  all  his  better 
principles.  The  dignified  submission  of  the  father — 
the  proud  humility  of  the  son,  preferring  the  most  ser- 
vile labor  to  the  shadow  of  dependence — his  deep  but 
quiet  tenderness  for  his  unfortunate  parent,  and  his  per- 
fect exemption  from  selfish  feeling — all  were  impressed 
on  their  visitant.  If  an  intercourse  with  the  good,  in- 
fluences even  cold  and  torpid  hearts — as  is  beautifully 
exemplified  by  the  Persian  fable  of  the  piece  of  clay  that 
became  an  odorlf(Ax)us  substance  by  the  contact  of  the 
rose — that  influence  must  be  strong  Indeed  on  the  soul 
of  feeling.  The  gems  of  the  heart  out  let  the  language 
of  pure  and  elevated  sentiments  be  heard,  and  the 
chords  of  responsive  feeling  at  once  awaken  like  the 
sleeping  tones  of  the  harp  attuned  by  the  winds  of 
heaven.  For  a  little  time,  the  pageantry  of  the  world 
lost  Its  power  on  the  mind  of  the  gay  Courtney,  and 
the  haunts  of  pleasure  were  forgotten.  He  shuddered 
as  he  contrasted  the  elegancies  which  surrounded  him 
with  the  destitution  he  had  witnessed.  The  straw 
pallet  of  age  and  infirmity — the  scanty  fuel — the  pre- 
carious supply — the  picture  that  memory  drew  seemed 
even  yet  more  vivid  than  the  reality. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Courtney  had  left  the  city, 
but  a  blank  cover,  enclosing  five  hundred  dollars,  bad 
been  placed  by  an  unknown  hand  In  that  of  the  old 
ik>ldler.  Years  passed  away,  and  the  glow  of  unearthly 
pleasure  that  the  traveler  then  experienced  was  gradual- 
ly forgotten.  The  blandishments  of  pleasure  resumed 
their  wonted  Influence — her  glittering  wave  a^n 
l^ried  him  onward  without  the  power  of  rcflecuon ; 
^m  if  a  momentary  wish  would  nave  led  lilm  to  in- 

Ire  the  farther  fate  of  Alvah  Hamilton,  the  bright 
0tinm  that  surrounded  him  diverted  his  purpose. 
[  had  deprived  him  of  an  amiable  wife,  wnose  in- 
^  might  have  won  him  from  the  sphere  of  illusion, 
Fils  only  child,  early  accustomed  to  the  round  of 
Tashionable  pursuits,  thought  not  of  opposing  them. 
The  exalted  sentiments,  however,  which  even  In  child 
hood  she  had  imbibed  from  her  mother,  preserved  her 
from  their  contaminating  Influence;  and  amid  the 
blights  of  a  gay  worid  the  purity  of  her  character  re- 
msdned  stainless  as  the  snows  of  the  unapproachable 
cliff.  Gentle  as  the  reed  of  summer,  she  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  those  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast ;  but  her 
mind,  supported  by  a  high  and  frequent  communion 
with  the  memory  of  her  sainted  parent,  escaped  the 
thraldom  which  habit  might  otherwise  have  secured. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  accompanied  an  Invalid  friend 
to  the  medicinal  springs  at  Ballston.  This  village,  at 
the  time,  was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  to  a 
mind  like  Isabel  Courtney's  afforded  themes  of  limitless 
reflections.  The  buoyancy  of  health  was  here  con- 
trasted with  dte  languor  of  disease — the  hectic  of  death 
with  the  Umgh  of  revelry — palpable  Images  of  mortality 
mingled  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure—me  listless  who 


strove  to  annihilate  Time,  and  the  dying,  who  sought 
to  add  yet  a  few  days  to  those  they  had  now  to  number. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Isabel,  she  was  one  day 
struck,  on  entering  the  common  sitting-room,  by  an 
old  man,  who  sat  alone  and  apparently  unnoticed. 
His  Elghtless  eyes^  his  palsied  limbs,  and  the  white 
locks  that  were  thinly  scattered  over  his  pallid  tem- 
ples, all  at  once  riveted  her  attention.  Her  heart 
throbbed  with  pity,  but  reverence  minted  with  com- 
passion as  she  marked  the  settled  and  placid  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  At  no  great  distance  a  group 
of  ladies  were  Indulging  in  bursts  of  levity,  that,  at  thu 
moment,  struck  most  mscordantly  on  her  heart. 

She  felt  that  the  presence  of  unfortunate  age  should 
at  least  inspire  respect,  and  involuntarily  approaching 
the  unheeded  old  man,  she  was  half  resolved  to  ad- 
dress him.  Her  natural  timidity,  however,  still  with- 
held her,  till  at  length  called  by  one  of  the  hoyden 
group  to  partake  of  some  strawberries.  The  Irresolute 
expression  of  her  countenance  at  once  changed  to  that 
of  pleasure. 

"  I  will  beg  some,"  she  said,  unhesitatingly  present- 
ing her  work-basket,  *'  for  this  old  gentleman" — and 
she  now  approached  him  without  embarrassment — 
"Will  you  accept  some  strawberries,  slrl" 

The  voice  of  Isabel  was  like  the  low  dying  tones  of 
an  instrument ;  it  touched  every  chord  of  the  souL 
The  old  man  received  them  with  a  smile  that  spoke  a 
benediction,  while  an  elegant  though  youthful  stran- 
ger, who  stood  reading  a  newspaper  with  his  back 
toward  them,  suddenly  turned  round  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  blushing  girl  with  mingled  admiration  and  sur- 
prise. 

She  Instinctively  retreated,  and  joining  the  group 
she  had  hitherto  shunned,  mingled  in  their  trifling. 
Soon  after  the  youth  himself  approached  with  her  bas- 
ket. Presenting  It  with  a  look  of  indescribable  import, 
he  said  : 

"Accept,  Miss,  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  age  for 
your  delicate  attention." 

He  then  disappeared.  In  a  short  time  he  returned, 
and  addressed  the  old  man  In  a  tone  of  respect  and 
tenderness. 

"  I  have  at  length  found  more  quiet  lodgings,  air, 
and  will  attend  you  whenever  you  feel  able  to  walk." 

The  old  man  rose,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
youth,  they  left  the  apartment 

"  They  are  then  to  be  temporary  sojourners  In  the 
village,"  thought  Isabel ;  and  a  sensauon  of  pleasure, 
of  which  she  was  perhaps  unconscious,  arose  from  the 
idea  of  again  meeting  them.  She  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. They  met  the  next  morning  at  the  spring — and 
again  and  again  met. 

Who  shall  describe  the  mingling  of  kindred  spirits? 
Who  shall  trace  the  Intricate  sources  of  that  mysterious 
passion  which  sweeps  like  a  torrent  over  the  hu- 
man soul  7  Scarcely  a  word  had  passed  between 
the  youthful  strangers — they  knew  nothing  of  each 
other  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  short  days ;  yet  the 
years  that  had  preceded  them  had  become  to  them  as 
a  tedious  dream — the  present  was  their  all  of  existence, 
and  resembled  the  renovating  life  of  the  chrysalis, 
when  It  "sails  on  new  wings,  through  the  summer 
air." 

As  yet,  however,  unconscious  of  the  dangerous 
source  of  this  now  sense  of  enjoyment,  they  met  with- 
out embarrassment.  The  blush  that  dyed  the  cheek 
of  Isabel  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  was  that  of 
abstract  pleasure;  and  the  light  which  flashed  from 
his  eye  at  her  approach,  was  brilliant  as  the  rays  of 
heaven.  The  falling  health  of  the  blind  old  man,  whom 
he  dally  attended  to  the  spring,  afft>rded  their  only  clue 
even  to  passing  remark.  The  deep  Interest  whicn  his 
appearance  excited  in  the  bosom  of  Isabel,  conquered 
the  scruples  of  vestal  reserve,  and  she  frequently  ven- 
tured a  timid  Inquiry  respecting  the  aged  Invalid. 

There  arc  a  thousand  nameless  attentions,  too  tri- 
fling for  description,  that  come  with  a  cheering  influ- 
ence over  the  feeling  heart,  like  the  Imperceptible 
breeze  that  stirs  the  delicate  leaf.  Such  were  the  at- 
tentions which  fortune  Invaiiably  elicited  from  the 
hand  of  Isabel,  no  matter  how  narrow  her  sphere  of 
action.  Her  voice,  her  step,  were  already  known  to 
the  discriminating  eor  of  the  old  man ;  and  if  his  <;ane 
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was  dropped,  or  a  seat  was  brought  him,  he  knew  the 
ready  hand  that  presented  them.  He  was,  however, 
evidently  and  rapidly  failing— and  at  last  Isabel  met 
the  interesting  stranger  no  longer. 

Three  days  passed,  and  her  attendance  on  her  friend 
became  a  penance.  A  walk  was  proposed,  and  weary 
of  herself,  she  gladly  became  one  of  the  party.  As 
they  passed  witnin  view  of  the  village  cemetry,  her 
gaze  was  arrested  by  a  funeral  procesaon.  Their  du- 
ties were  finished,  and  they  were  reluming—but  there 
was  one  who  yet  lingered,  and  with  folded  arms  leaned 
over  the  new-made  grave !  Could  it  be — 1  yes,  it  was 
the  youthful  stranger— and  Isabel  at  once  comprehend- 
ed the  melancholy  scene. 

The  party  proceeded,  and  ere  they  returned,  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  was  flooded  with  the  silver  light  of 
a  full  moon.  The  feelings  of  Isabel  were  rendered  yet 
more  intense  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  hour, 
and,  almost  unable  to  proce^,  she  leaned  on  the  arm 
•f  the  friend,  whose  health  was  yet  but  imperfectly 
restored,  and  fell  behind  her  gayer  companions.  Again 
her  eye  was  turned  to  the  last  asylum  of  humanity — 
the  solitary  mourner  had  left  the  spot,  and  was  slowly 
Tetuminff  to  the  village.  Their  paths  intersected,  and 
he  was  already  before  her.  He  bowed,  and  both  were 
lor  some  moments  silent. 
He  at  length  said,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion : 
"  The  cause  which  brought  me  hither,  is  now  termi- 
nated in  the  grave.  I  leave  this  place  to-morrow.  Suf- 
fer me,  then.  Miss,  even  at  this  moment  of  sorrow,  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  may  have  evinced  in 
the  sunering  of  my  departed  fiither — ^for  the  sootliing 
attentions  you  may  have  paid  him.  If  the  cup  of  a^ 
fliction  is  ever  yours,  may  some  kind  spirit^  gentle  as 
your  own,  temper  its  bitterness — some  being,  bright 
and  lovely  as  yourself  hover  round  your  pillow." 

Isabel  coula  not  reply.  Her  party  had  now  halted, 
and  as  she  rejoined  them,  the  young  stranger  uttered  a 
stifled  farewell,  and  strildng  into  another  path,  disap- 
peared. 

On  her  return,  the  subdued  Isabel  was  pressed  to  the 
bosom  of  her  father.  If  anything  at  this  moment 
could  have  given  her  pleasure,  it  was  his  arrival,  as  she 
panted  to  leave  a  spot  that  was  now,  to  her,  utterly 
devoid  of  interest.  The  light  adieus  of  ceremony  were 
easily  concluded,  and  early  the  following  morning  she 
was  equipped  for  departure. 

As  her  father  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  he  stopped 
to  speak  with  an  acquaintance,  while  a  young  who  was 
passing  at  the  moment  suddenly  paused,  and  clasping 
nis  hand,  exclaimed : 
"Mr.  Courtney — my  benefactor!" 
**I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  astonished 
Courtney.  "  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  give  so  flat- 
tering a  title." 

"Ah,"  said  the  youn^  man,  whose  countenance  and 
voice  were  but  too  familiar  to  trembling  Isabel,  "  am  I 
then  80  changed?  I  am  Alvah Hamilton,  the  soldier's 
son,  whom  several  years  ago  you  rescued  from  extreme 
poverty !" 
Mr.  Courtney  pressed  his  hand  with  emotion. 
"  You  mean,  my  young  friend,  the  scornful  boy  whom 
I  would  have  rescued,  but  for  his  intolerable  pride." 

"  Oh,  sir,  evasion  is  unavailing.  We  could  not  mis- 
take the  hand  that  relieved  us.  Have  you  not,  then, 
some  interest  in  hearing — will  you  not  suflerme  to  tell 
you  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  your  bounty  ?" 

"I  shall  gladly  listen  to  ought  in  which  you  are  con- 
cerned," said  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Alvah  proceeded. 

"  Two  days  after  you  left  us,  my  poor  father  was  re- 
moved to  a  more  comfortable  shelter,  and  I  was  en- 
tered at  school.  I  could  yet  attend  to  the  personal 
wants  of  my  father,  and  incited  to  exertion  by  every 
claim  of  gratitude  and  duty,  I  could  but  progress  in  my 
studies.  I  was  soon  a  ready  penman  and  accountant, 
and  a  year  afterwards  was  received  into  a  wealthy  mer- 
cantile house,  as  an  under  clerk.  My  wages  enabled 
me  to  make  immediate  provision  for  my  father,  and 
they  were  yearly  aujgmenied.  And  now,"  he  added,  in 
a  subdued  tone,  "  since  he  is  at  length  called  to  receive 
fsi  higher  wealth  than  that  of  earth,  my  first  exertions 
shall  be  to  discharge  the  pecuniary  part  of  that  obliga- 
tion which  has  so  greatly  influenced  my  present  des- 
tiny." 


"The  obligation  which  you  speak  of,"  said  Mr. 
Courtney,  "does  not  exist.  An  ample  equivalent  was 
at  once  received  in  the  pleasure  of  assisting  indigent 
virtue.  Do  not  then  wound  again  by  so  unjust  an 
allusion— but  tell  me,  is  your  venerable  father  no 
more?" 

Alvah  briefly  sketched  the  late  events,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  now  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Alvah.  My  caniage  has  been  some 
time  waiting.  Believe  that  I  rejoice  in  your  prosperity, 
and  remember  you  may  always  command  my  friend- 
ship." 

Alvah  looked  wistfully  after  him  as  he  departed,  but 
the  form  of  Isabel  was  not  visible.  She  had  shrunk 
back  in  the  carriage  at  his  approach,  and  had  thus  es- 
caped  observation.  Prom  her  father,  who,  himself  too 
much  excited  to  notice  the  agitation  of  hb  child,  she 
now  heard  a  description  of  his  knowledge  of  Alvah 
Hamilton.  She  made  no  comments,  but  every 
word  was  treasured  up  in  her  heart;  and  tliough 
years  passed  away  wittiout  a  single  event  to  recall 
his  memory,  every  vision  of  her  fiuicy,  every  idea 
of  moral  excellence  in  the  imagination  of  Isabel  was 
identified  with  Ills  image.  This  imperishable  attach- 
ment, however,  partooK  of  the  high  tone  of  her  mind. 
It  was  a  deep  and  sacred  principle,  hidden  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  heart,  and  leaving  no  trace  on  the  sur- 
face of  her  character. 

Isabel  was  far  too  lovely  to  remain  unsought,  and 
Mr.  Courtney  was  astonished  at  her  decided  rejection 
of  repeated  and  splendid  offers.  He  expostulated,  he 
entreated,  he  taxed  her  with  perverseness.  She  dep- 
recated his  anger  with  seraphic  gentleness.  She  anti- 
cipated his  every  other  wish,  our i  her  firmness  re- 
mained unshaken.  His  attention  was  at  length  called 
to  objects  of  yet  deeper  anxiety. 

His  love  of  pleasure,  his  unbounded  expenditures, 
his  recklessness  of  gain,  had  ^dually  wasted  an  es- 
tate which,  though  sufficient  tor  ail  the  chaster  ele- 
gancies of  life,  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  prodi- 
gality. 

He  now  stood  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  those  who 
had  shared  his  substance,  looked  coldly  and  carelessly 
on  his  wreck,  while  the  unhappy  Courtney,  driven 
almost  to  madness,  could  scarcely  believe  the  perfidy  of 
the  world  he  had  hitherto  implicitly  trusted.  He  was 
not,  however,  without  a  comforter.  At  tWs  hour  of 
trial,  the  virtues  of  Ills  child  became  more  fully  de- 
veloped, as  the  gems  gleam  brightest  through  the 
shaoes  of  darkness.  Her  affection  deepening  in  in- 
tensity as  its  object  was  deserted  by  others ;  her  forti- 
tude, her  cheerfulness  now  came  over  his  scorched 
heart  with  balmy  influence.  Their  family  seat  was  to 
be  publicly  sold,  and  the  fearful  day  anived.  While  it 
was  yet  crying,  a  new  purchaser  appeared,  apparently 
from  a  distance.  His  horse  dripped  with  speed,  and 
his  countenance  was  pale  and  agitated.  The  property, 
as  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  was  going  off  at  half  its 
value,  and  the  stranger  bid  It  off.  Mr.  Courtney  w^ 
still  the  occupant,  and  the  new  proprietor  called  on  him 
immediately.  Isabel  had  that  moment  left  her  father 
for  some  domestic  call ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  was 
musing  on  their  impending  eicpulsion  from  their  pre- 
sent residence,  when  Alvui  Hamilton  stood  suddenly 
before  him. 

"  Welcome,  most  welcome,  to  my  Juart,  dear  Alvah," 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  can  no  longer  welcome  you  to  my 
home.  You  have  come  but  to  witness  my  removal 
fVom  all  that  was  once  mine.  I  am  here  only  on  suf- 
ferance. To-morrow  I  may  have  no  shelter  for  my 
head." 

"Not  so,"  cried  Alvah;  "you  have  yet  a  shelter: 
your  present  home  is  still  yours,  and  no  earthly  power 
can  drive  you  from  it" 
"What  mean  you?"  said  the  breathless  Courtney. 
"  Fourteen  years  since,"  he  replied,  "  you  presented 
my  father  a  sum  which  then  preserved  him  from  want, 
and  secured  me  subsequent  wealth.  He  received  It 
but  as  a  loan,  and  that  debt  devolved  on  me.  True, 
you  disclaimed  it,  but  it  was  yet  uncancelled.  Reluc- 
tant to  offend  you,  I  delayed  its  discharge,  though  the 
amount  was  Ising  since  appropriated  in  my  imagination 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  not,  however,  lain  idle.  The 
profits  of  the  house  in  which  some  years  ago,  I  bsoame 
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a  partner,  have  been  considerable.  Your  little  capital 
has  acquired  its  share,  and  its  amount  has  this  day  re- 
deemed your  forfeited  estate.  By  a  mere  accident  I 
had  seen  it  advertised,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
hither.  And  now,"  he  added,  taking  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Courtney,  with  a  radiant  smile,  *'  Will  you  not  wel- 
come your  Alvah  to  your  home  1  It  is  long  since  you 
gave  me  a  check  on  your  friendship.  I  have  come  to 
claim  it ;  and  surely  you  can  no  longer  refuse  the  title 
of  my  benefactor,  when  from  your  bounty  I  derived 
not  merely  wealth,  but  the  unutterable  pleasure  of  this 
moment." 

Mr.  Courtney  wept.  The  thoughtless  "  man  of  the 
world"  wept  at  the  sacred  triumph  of  virtue.  Alvah 
himself  was  overcome  with  the  scene.  A  portrait  of 
Isabel  hung  directly  opposite  him,  and  it  now  caus^ht 
his  eye.  Starting  back  with  amazement,  he  gazed  at 
it  as  at  a  phantom.  It-looked,  indeed,  like  a  thing  of 
life — the  blue  eye  seemed  to  beam  with  expression 
through  its  long  dark  lashes,  and  there  was  surelv 
breath  on  the  deep  red  lip.  Just  so  the  auburn  hair 
was  parted  on  her  white  forehead  when  he  last  saw 
her—just  so  its  shining  ringlets  strayed  over  her  snowy 
neck. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  turning  to  Mr. 
Courtney,  "  who  is  the  original  of  the  picture." 

Surprised  at  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  Mr.  Court- 
ney replied : 

"  Have  you  seen  herl" 

"  Seen  herl  O  yes !  her  ima?e  has  been  long,  long 
engraven  on  my  heart ;  but  of  ner  name  I  am  yet  ig- 
norant." 

"  Her  name  is  Courtney,"  said  the  astonished  father. 
"  She  is  my  only  child." 

"Gracious  heaven!"  exclaimed  Alvah,  "what  new 
excitement  awaits  me  7" 

"  May  I  ask  the  cause  of  this  emotion,  Alvah  7  How, 
or  in  what  manner,  have  you  known  my  beloved  Isa- 
beir' 

Alvah  gave  a  wild  and  passionate  description  of  their 
early  and  limited  acquaintace^  and  the  long-concealed 
attachment  of  his  daughter  was  at  once  revealed  to  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Courtney. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  taking  the  throbbing  hand  of  his 
young  friend,  "  tell  me,  Alvah,  in  sacred  faith,  if  this 
imperfect  knowledge  of  my  child  has  awakened  a  sen- 
timent of  tenderness  ?" 

Alvah  flung  himself  into  his  arms. 

"  Ah,  sir,  have  I  not  cherished  her  memory  through 
the  long  season  of  utter  hopelessness  7  Has  not  my 
spirit  turned  from  all  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to 
continue  with  the  recollection  of  her  virtues  7" 

Mr.  Courtney  left  the  room  in  silence,  and  returned 
with  the  trembling  Isabel. 

"  Ye  are  worthy  of  each  other,"  he  said,  and  joining 
their  hands,  he  invoked  the  bleselngs  of  heaven  on  the 
dearest  objects  of  his  heart.  He  then  left  them  to  pour 
out  his  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  thus  redeemed  the 
everlasting  promise— "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 


THE    STORY   OF   TERESINA. 

y  Many  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  there  labored,  in  a  small  studio  on  the  Mont 
Cavallo,  a  young  Grerman  student  in  sculpture.  Like 
his  fellows,  he  was  seldom  aware  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  the  source  from  whence  means  were  to 
be  derived  for  carrying  him  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  in 
talent  they  allowed  mm  to  stand  above  them.  Still 
his  chief  employment  was  to  toil  upon  the  works  of 
artists  of  older  standing,  and  to  confer  fame  while  he 
received  the  wages  of  mere  labor.  Thus  the  genius  of 
Frederic  was  known  only  to  his  familiar  associates, 
and  the  original  exercise  of  it  was  of  necessity  confined 
to  the  hours  which  others  devoted  to  repose  or  festal 
days,  when  scarcely  another  hand  was  to  work  in  the 
whole  capital. 

The  palazzo  belonged  to  the  Marchese  di ,  a 

nobleman  of  great  wealth  but  retired  habits,  which 
caused  him  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  among  the 
peasantry  of  his  estate,  leaving  the  splendid  abode  in  I 


question  to  a  branch  of  his  family  which  had  shared  in 
the  general  decay  of  his  country.  In  the  course  of  his 
visits  to  the  mutilated  statues  and  basso-relievos, 
Frederic  had  discovered  a  living  work  of  perfection, 
destined  to  be  a  subject  of  more  devoted  study  than  all 
the  wonders  which  marble  had  yet  produced. 

Teresina  had  just  arrived  at  an  age  to  make  her 
friends  sensible  of  her  peculiar  situation.  She  was, 
unhappily,  too  highly  bom  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  of 
the  various  ways  wmch  were  open  to  the  daughters  of 
the  simple  citizen,  and  the  dependent  state  of  her  pa- 
rents rendered  it  next  to  Impossible  that  she  would 
ever  be  raised  beyond  it.  She  had  sprung  up  amid 
ruin,  and  would  there,  in  all  probability,  lade  neglected 
away.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  Roman  possessed 
the  ardent  feelings  of  her  country  m  a  degree  as  far 
above  the  common  order  as  were  her  pale  and  dark- 
eyed  beauty  and  the  proud  style  of  her  perfect  symme- 
try. 

Both  Teresina  and  the  young  German  were  eariy  in 
discovering  that  they  had  met  in  each  other,  for  the 
first  time,  the  capability  of  mutual  comprehension  and 
feeling.  The  commencement  of  their  acquaintance 
had  been  confined  to  an  inclination  of  the  head,  as  they 
occasionally  encountered  upon  the  richly-ornamented 
terraces  of  the  palace  garden,  the  one  musing  over 
classic  balustrades  of  inlaid  marble,  storied  pedestals, 
and  statues  of  whatever  was  most  enchanting  in  his- 
tory or  fable;  the  other,  retiring  with  the  sweet  wild 
witnesses  of  a  Roman  spring,  which  burst  forth  spon- 
taneously from  the  neglected  plot — the  rim  of  the 
sculptured  fountain,  the  ruined  wall  of  ages  more  re- 
mote. 

The  meetings  between  Teresina  and  Frederic  were 
no  longer  caused  by  accident.  She  knew  the  moment 
of  his  release  from  labor,  and  whether  by  the  blaze  of 
the  bright  spring  morning,  or  the  shades  of  its  dewy 
sunset,  her  form  was  among  the  statues,  her  feelings 
beneath  the  cypress.  She  asked  not  if  this  was  love — 
no  matter  i^hcU  it  was.  She  never  could  be  any  thing 
to  Frederic.  The  thought  of  hanging  a  disastrous  load 
on  his  arduous  path  to  fame  never  once  occurred  to 
her.  She  never  could  be  anything  to  any  one  else,  for 
who  could  be  worth  the  reservation  of  her  heart,  where 
her  merit  was  to  be  measured  by  fortune? 

The  feelings  of  Frederic  were  not  so  devoid  of  plan^ 
though  that  plan  was  mainly  supported  by  chimeras. 
His  only  chance  of  possessing  Teresina  was  by  a  rise 
in  reputation,  which  should  atone  for  his  want  of  birth; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passion  and  profession  al- 
ready foresaw  such  miraculous  events  as  had  never 
before  occurred,  excepting  in  the  brain  of  a  German 
lover. 

"  Frederic,"  said  a  voice,  soft,  clear  and  celestial,  as 
though  it  had  proceeded  from  one  of  those  fieihled  in- 
habitants of  the  sky ;  "  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night, 
but  am  here  because  I  would  be  where  you  have  been." 

"  Alas !  Teresina,  and  such,  for  I  know  not  how  long^ 
a  time,  is  all  the  intercourse  that  will  subsist  between 
us.  It  is  the  will  of  fortune  that  we  part.  I  see  the 
star-light  trembling  in  your  eyes,  when  I  would  look 
to  you  for  courage.  We  never  yet  have  spoken  of  the 
feeling  by  which  our  hearts  are  united,  for  in  your 
guileless  countenance  I  have  fancied  that  I  read  the 
secret  more  cleariy  than  your  ton^e  could  tell  it. 
These  bonds  are  love — wild,  enthusiastic,  unchange- 
able as  our  natures.  It  has  made  our  happiness ;  it 
depends  upon  ourselves  whether  it  is  to  make  our  mis- 
ery. I  depart  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.  It  may 
not  be  vanity,  if  I  declare  to  you  (for  what  I  breathe 
in  yottr  ear  is  no  more  than  thinking  aloud)  that  I  feel 
within  me  the  qualities  to  secure  them.  Then,  when 
we  meet  again,  we  shall  bless  the  pain  of  this  parting- 
hour  as  having  led  to  joys  which  now  we  oare  not 
dream  of." 

Months  passed,  but  the  serene  absence  of  positive 
sorrow  existed  for  Teresina  no  longer.  The  scenes  of 
beauty  wherein  she  might  have  waned  away  her  life  in 
tranquillity,  had,  every  one  of  them,  some  memorial  of 
a  bliss  which  she  had  ei^yed  only  to  be  sensible  of  its 
loss. 

Shortly  before  this  period,  circumstances  had  for  ft 
season  called  her  lofty  relation,  the  marchess,  to  Rome, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  grown  up.    He  was  a 
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nobleman  of  high  character,  and,  though  far  advanced 
in  life,  retained  nis  kindliness  of  feeling  which,  in  other 
days,  had  made  a  stately  person  and  gifted  intellect  the 
object  of  love,  no  less  than  admiration.  The  mind 
and  beauty  of  Teresina  were  of  a  quality  unlooked  for; 
lier  parents  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  connecdons 
•who  had  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  her  were  of  a  de- 
gree  so  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.  Her  case 
'Was  touching,  and  he  decided  that  something  must  be 
'done  for  her. 

The  more  the  marchese  conversed  with  her,  the  more 
he  was  attracted  by  the  noble  blood  which  displayed 
itself  in  every  thought  she  uttered.  Her  heart  palpi- 
tated at  each  advance  of  faivor,  as  omen  of  good  for- 
tune to  her  Frederic^  For  the  first  dme  in  her  life,  her 
efforts  to  confer  pleasure  to  obtain  the  influence  of 
«fieetion,  were  founded  in  a  double  interest.  The  mar- 
chese had  not  endrely  foreotten  the  gallantry  of  his 
youth,  was  a  ready  example  that  the  old,  as  well  as 
the  young,  are  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  of  attention, 
and  began  to  call  to  mind  that  he  had  paid  his  late 
marchesa  the  respect  of  remaining  long  a  widower. 

The  unexpected  turn  which  had  been  taken  by  her 
noble  relative's  re^rd  was  appalling.  Teresina  shud- 
dered— such  an  union  could  never  be. 

Long  after  he  had  departed,  Teresina  remained  gazing 
on  the  splendors  of  the  pictured  wall  and  fretted  ceiling 
of  that  splendid  apartment  in  anguish  and  stupefac- 
tion. The  words  which  had  struck  most  fearfully  upon 
her  heart,  were  those  which  denied  to  her  hopes  the 
aancdon  of  the  church.  Frederic  had  no  nobility  but 
his  mind.    He  was  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

She  was  offered  a  connection  against  which  her 
nature  would  have  rebelled,  even  had  her  heart  not 
been  pre-occupied.  She  was  offered  wealth,  which  her 
ionff  nabils  of  self-denial  had  rendered  superfluous. 

Yet  she  had  heard  it  said  that  the  estate  of  the  mar- 
chese had,  in  common  with  a  few  others,  the  virtue  of 
conferring  nobility  on  their  possessor.  The  train  of 
thought  which  followed  up  this  recollection  may  be 
Ima^ned.  The  marchese  bad  given  his  word  that  they 
should  be  hers,  and,  by  transfening  them  to  Frederic, 
she  placed  him  beyond  the  threat  which  had  dismayed 
her. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  c^ems  of  genius  and  taste, 
and  the  gorgeous  devices  of  wealth,  that  were  squan- 
dered through  that  enchanted  palace,  gleamed  with 
the  glow  of  festive  lights  that  seemed  to  outnumber  the 
atars.  From  quaint  balustrade  and  vaulting  statue, 
the  breeze  of  the  early  autumn  was  cooled  by  fantastic 
wreaths  firom  fountains  of  macic  source.  Tier  over 
tier  of  myrtle  terraces  displayed  the  proud  concourse 
<rf  Rome's  loveliest  and  lottiest  bom ;  and  the  waving 
bed  of  odors  that  melted  downward  into  the  dark  blue 
<dtjj  bore  with  it  the  sweetest  sounds  of  joy  and  melo- 
dy. There  were  homage,  praise,  congratulation— all 
words  for  soothing,  flattering  and  forgetfulness;  there 
were  earth's  choicest  treasures  for  the  adornment  of 
benuty,  and  heaven's  fairest  favors  to  disarm  compari- 
son. Alas !  and  what  were  aU  these  to  the  envied  of 
that  night — the  aching,  the  bewildered,  the  Mardusa 
Teresina? 

This  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  momefi  of  her 
married  life  which  was  willingly  devoted  to  the  remem- 
brance of  her  lover.  She  had  taken  a  desperate  step 
for  him ;  the  result  remained  with  Providence,  and  the 
intervening  time  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  duties  of  her 
new  state. 

If  her  situation  was  painful  among  her  equals,  be- 
fore the  public  it  was  harrowing.  If  her  splendid  equi- 
page passed  the  streets,  her  declining  head  turned  not 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  from  apprehension  of  wftose 
reproactuul  glance  might  be  fixed  upon  her.  If  she 
knelt  for  rel^f  before  the  altar,  she  dared  not  raise  her 
eyes,  for  fear  of  whose  indignant  form  might  inter- 
pose. And  when  she  returned  exhausted  in  soul  to 
ner  palazzo,  that  look,  that  form,  which  first  had  met 
her  there— which  there  had  gained  dominion  of  her 
deepest  love — ^how  could  she  shun  them  1  How,  ex- 
cept in  madness  1 

Time  tiad  dealt  kindly  with  the  marchese,  and  did 
not  seek  his  due  till  the  claim  was  fairly  allowed.  The 
old  noble  forgot  not,  now  that  he  was  about  to  depart 
irom  Terenrina,  the  promise  he  had  made  before  tneir 


union.  His  estates,  without  exception,  were  given  to 
her  absolute  disposal ;  her  praises  were  the  last  words 
on  his  lips ;  ana  when  she  again  saw  Rome,  it  was  in 
the  pompous  train  which  conveyed  him  to  the  tomb  of 
his  fathers. 

Once  more  a  sojourner  in  the  palazzo,  the  tumult  of 
her  heart  so  long  repressed  was  hard  indeed  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  but  her  duty  was  not  complete  till  the  memory 
of  the  marchese  had  received  its  tribute  of  respect 
eqitivalent  to  the  fidelity  which  she  had  shown  him 
living.  Ere  her  tonc^e  was  trusted  with  the  name  of 
Fredeiic,  the  splendid  marchesa  had  declined  every 
envied  alliance  that  could  be  offered  by  the  Roman  no- 
bility, and  curiosity  was  eagerly  attenainc^  the  end  to 
which  her  paramount  attractions  would  be  devoted. 
The  humiliation  of  her  princely  suitors  was  in  due  time 
completed  by  a  tremulous  inquiry  for  the  obscure  Ger- 
man student ;  wild  were  the  apprehen^ons,  the  impa- 
tience, with  which  she  awaited  the  iSMult.  Frederic 
mieht  have  forgotten  her,  might  never  have  returned 
to  Rome  after  ner  marriage,  might  have  believed  her 
false,  might  no  longer  exist.  When  her  messenger  re- 
turned, she  was  found  dishevelled  with  agitation,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak  or  to  comprehend. 

Frederic  had  returned  immediately  upon  hearing  that 
she  was  lost  to  him,  had  given  up  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
and  was  contented  to  labor  for  his  bread. 

"  But  comes  he  not  to  see  me?" 

He  had  sent  his  humble  respects  to  the  noble  mar- 
chesa, and  would  attend  her  commands  when  released 
from  work. 

"  He  does  not  fly  to  meet  me !  His  humble  respects 
to  Teresina !" 

Hours  passed,  and  still  the  trembling  mistress  of 
that  gliiteiing  saloon  was  doomed  to  hide  her  face  in 
the  silken  cushion  with  anticipations  of  wo  unknown 
to  the  bed  of  straw.  The  Madonna  breathing  from  the 
walls  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  place  for  hope  was 
not  there,  and  the  twilight  of  the  same  season  that 
witnessed  her  sacrifice  to  the  marchese  was  a  memo- 
rial of  bitter  omen.  It  was  then  the  slow  opening  of 
the  massive  door  prepared  her  to  learn  her  fate ;  was 
it  the  door  of  paradise  or  the  tombi  One  hand  flung 
back  the  dark  loose  braids  from  her  sight,  the  other 
pressed  the  heart  that  would  have  burst.  She  knew 
not  whether  to  spring  to  his  arms,  or  like  a  guiltything 
to  sink  at  his  feet.  The  door  was  closed ;  and  Frede- 
ric, in  the  simple  garb  of  other  days,  pale,  care-worn, 
but  with  an  aspect  more  proud  than  ever,  stood  before 
her,  alone  and  calmly. 

**  Frederic !  do  you  not  know  me  ?'* 

'*  I  know,  signora,  that  I  wait  the  pleasure  of  the 
noblest  lady  in  Rome." 

"Frederic,  'tis  Teresina  —  imchanged — ^with  every 
obstacle  to  happiness  removed,  except  what  you  may 
create  yourself.    These  walls,  with  all  their  treasures 
—mountains  and  valleys  for  a  dukedom — nobility  that '% 
may  look   down  upon   the  proud— power   that  8Miy"\j|^ 
raise  the  crushed  heart  of  indigence  and  virtue— these,    -^ 
with  the  first,  pray  heaven,  the  onlv  object  of  your 
love — these  are  all  yours — if  you  indeed  are  Frederic, 
and  can  at  length  remember  Teresina." 

The  effort  was  exj^austlng^she  dropped  where  she 
had  been  reclining,  and  regarded  him  with  the  tremor 
of  a  suppliant. 

Frederic  stood  unmoved.  "  I  did  not  think,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  it  lay  in  the  course  of  human  events  to 
Slace  me  under  the  obligations  which  I  owe  to  the 
larchesa  Teresina.  I  thought  that  the  once  aspiring 
spirit  had  been  crushed  to  a  level  with  its  fortunes — 
that  he  who  had  dropped  disheaitened  on  the  road  to 
fame  would  find  nothing  to  break  his  fall  to  disgrace. 
I  thought  I  could  have  Borne  insult ;  I  have  received 
charity.  Thanks  to  the  marchesa,  I  see  a  depth  to 
which  I  cannot  fall.  This  is  indeed  a  noble  palazzo. 
Here  arc  the  works  which  raised  a  race  of  mortals  to 
something  between  mankind  and  the  gods,  and  here 
are  powers  of  enjojrment  as  far  beyond  the  level  of 
earthly  experience.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  gentie 
phantom  of  remembrance  which  used  to  listen  to  the 
transport  with  which  my  soul  drank  in  these  wonders, 
and  might  bear  me  witness  that  I  knew  their  worth 
unequalled.  I  know  beside,  those  mountain  domains, 
and  the  greatness  they  bestow.    They  are  endeared  to 
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me  by  the  humble  transciipts  of  my  fellow  laborers. 
Their  successor  might  build  himself  a  throne  of  bless-  I 
ings.    But  the  poor  German  is  not  so  basely  poor  that  ^ 
he  can  receive  even  these  from  a  hand  polluted— from 
a  heart  forsworn." 

Teresina  could  answer  only  by  a  low  scream  of , 
agony.  j 

"That  hand,"  he  calmly  continued,  "without  its 
gifts,  had  led  me  perchance  upon  a  course  more  lofty  , 
than  that  which  it  paves  with  gold.    But  confidence  1 
is  the  quality  of  love,  and  Teresina's  heart  misgave  | 
her."  I 

"  Frederic,  would  you  have  me  die  in  your  presence  ? 
For  what  was  this  mighty  lot  embraced,  unless  to  make  | 
it  yours — unless  to  smooth  away  impossibilities  to  my  , 
l)emg  yours  wiihoift  it  ?  Frederic,  what  has  supported  | 
me  ,tnrough  this  bitter  trial  ? — what  has  restrained  the 
lonely 'anguish  of  my  heart  from  seeking  sympathy  in 
yours  1 — whaiahas  made  your  name  a  stranger  to  my 
lips,  your  fortunes  a  mystery,  your  fate  a  frightful  pre- 
sentiment, a  hovering  shadow,  which  I  dared  not  con- 
template and  could  not  banish  ?  What  but  the  dread 
of  not  deserving,  of  being  worthless  to  you?  Oh! 
would  you  look  less  calnuy,  coldly,  sternly,  I  would 
explain  the  past  so  that  you  would  love  me  better  than 
before  we  parted.  You  knew  that  I  was  poor,  neglect- 
ed, desponding.  I  have  not  words,  as  others  have,  to 
take  my  own  part.  Frederic,  will  your  heart  not  help 
me  7  I  never  thought  my  feeble  mind  a  match  for 
yours,  but  you  persuaded,  you  over-rated  me,  and  leave 
me  to  feel  it  and  to  perish.  Had  you  not  said  you 
loved  me,  I  never  had  given  this  palsied  hand  to  the 
fetters  that  .have  poisoned  it.  I  should  have  lived  as 
you  first  found  me— my  harmless  history  had  died  with 
me,  unstained;  now  my  grave  must  be  my  shame, 
branded  with  falsehood,  and  by  vouP* 

"  Forgive  me,  signora — I  was  Ignorant  of  the  fashion 
of  your  rank.  I  aid  not  know  it  was  a  proof  of  con- 
stancy to  give  your  hand  in  opposition  to  your  vows, 
or  a  proof  of  love  to  break  the  spirit  that  bowed  to  your 
donunion ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  reproach  to  call 
such  things  by  the  name  of  falsehood,  and  will  in  fu- 
ture think  them  virtues  which  the  lowlier  bom  are  too 
ignorant  to  comprehend." 

He  turned  to  depart,  and  she  withheld  him  not — ^his 
^rewell  was  unheard — and  in  another  moment  the 
ponderous  iron  doors  of  the  palazzo  had  closed  behind 
nim,  an  he  left,  for  ever. 

Three  d:iys  passed,  and  Frederic  received  no  message 
froiii  TeicBina  to  return.  He  began  to  offer  himself 
hitler  con;rratulations  that  he  had  not  done  so  uninvit- 
ud.  Her  ^ufTering,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  could  havft 
k-en  noiliing  but  mortification  at  being  rejected  by  one 
mi  liumbk%  and  doubtless  her  unsteady  regard  for  him 
had  n^w  jiettled  down  to  scorn  and  hatred.  If  ever  he 
lie^ird  of  her  again,  he  persuaded  himself  it  would  be 
_«  «0Tnt:  a'/ 1  H>f  Roman  vengeance  to  punish  the  pauper's 
ljij^)|r  ur  t%  and  tie  his  tongue  from  betraying  her. 
^  ^^hv  Hjiiisth  day  came,  and  with  it  the  means  of  es- 
^  tvmrnirii,^  how  far  his  imagination  had  done  her  in- 
ju&tio^/  He  had,  with  a  determined  effort  to  concen- 
Irute  his  energies,  and  hide  the  torture  that  had  scatter- 
^  them»  Ti;sumea  his  occupation  in  the  studio  of  which 
he  was  ihu  piide,  and  was  cleaving  the  undulations  of 
beauty  from  a  mddd  of  forlorn  recollection.  Visitors, 
as  usual,  came  and  went,  but  he  neither  heard  their 
remarks  nor  turned  to  behold  them.  At  length  he  wka 
startled  by  an  inquiry  for  his  own  name,  and  turning 
upon  his  low  scaffold,  encountered  persons  of  an  of 
ficial  aspect,  apparently  with  some  object  of  importance. 
He  had  no  sooner  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  per- 
son sought  for  than  he  was  saluted  with  profuse  de- 
ference and  congratulations  as  the  Marchese  di ! 

The  vast  estates  had  been  legally  transferred  to  his 
possession,  every  particle  from  the  richest  palace  to  the 
most  barren  crag,  and  had  conveyed  every  tide  and 
distinction  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  chisel  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  his  visage  be- 
came bloodless. 

"And  the  marchesa!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  Mar- 
chesa  Teresina  7" 

"  No  longer  the  marchesa,  of  which  addition  she  is 
divested  by  the  relinquishment  of  the  marqulsate,  but 
the  simple  Signora  Teresina.    Some  mystery  in  life, 


which  she  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain,  has  in> 
duced  her  to  withdraw  from  it ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  grief  of  all  Rome,  she  is  believed  to  have  re- 
tired to  the  cloister.  Her  declared  motive  for  the  pre- 
sent disposal  of  what  would  probably  have  wedded  to 
the  world  any  other  being  upon  earth,  is  her  desire  to 
leave  it  to  the  person  most  worthy  to  enjoy  it.  No 
other  particulars  are  known,  nor  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat." 

This,  then,  was  anticipated  scorn  and  hatred — this 
was  Roman  vengeance ! 

Weeks  elapsed,  and  Teresina  appeared  to  have  van- 
ished from  the  earth.  The  effects  upon  a  heart  like 
that  of  Frederic  were  dy|troying.  To  occupy  a  home 
which  had  been  vacated  lor  him  by  the  wounded  soul 
of  Teresina  would  have  been  ^  lay  himself  in  the 
grave.  As  he  groaned  upon  the  pallet  so  long  haunted 
by  her  image  as  the  proud  and  exulting  deceiver,  the 
now  changed  aspect  of  the  vision  to  the  subdued  me- 
lancholy that  had  once  depended  on  him  for  every  ioy 
of  earth  was  the  guise  of  an  accusing  spirit,  which  leu 
him  no  alternative  but  escape  or  madness.  He  de- 
termined to  fly  from  Rome  for  ever. 

He  then  sought  the  worthy  priest  who  had  acted  as 
her  confessor,  with  a  view  of  leaving  his  last  w^ords^ 
should  she  ever  be  found  to  receive  them. 

They  were  passing  along  the  velvet  bank  of  the 
Tiber  below  the  city.  It  was  one  of  those  dark,  me- 
lancholy, sunless  days,  which  give  to  the  autumn  its 
riehest  hues  and  most  melting  sentiment.  The  fringe 
of  yellow  canes  on  the  opposite  side  bowed  motionless 
to  their  unbroken  reflection  in  the  wave ;  and  a  few 
scattered  clumps  of  ciimson  foliage  slept  against  the 
deep  blue  distance  without  a  flutter  or  a  sigh.  Not  far 
in  front,  a  few  precipitous  heights  presented  a  sombre 
contrast  of  brown  monastic  building  and  spiral  cypress^ 
while  every  bell  that  trembled  through  the  still  atmos- 
phere^ from  the  deep  St.  Peter's  to  the  clank  of  the 
hermit  monk,  had  a  tone  which  canied  that  gloom  to 
the  heart.  Frederic  spoke  out,  and  neither  cared  nor 
observed  whither  they  were  going,  until  they  reached 
a  gentle  acclivity,  paved  with  broad  gentle  steps,  over 
which  the  grass  and  a  few  wUd  flowers  trailed  care- 
lessly, to  show  how  little  that  path  was  used  as  a  link 
with  the  world.  The  funeral  trees  which  had  spoken 
moumfulness  in  the  distance  now  reared  their  slender 
columns  and  swelled  into  shadow  on  elljier  side ;  and 
at  every  few  steps  was  a  crucifix,  with  some  saintly 
inscription  to  dispel  the  memory  of  scenes  less  holy. 

At  the  end  of  this  avenue  was  a  sad-looking  edifice, 
with  Gothic  arches  and  balustrade  galleries,  with  an 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  beside  the  ponderous  doors, 
and  a  broad  dial  above  them,  which  had  no  sun  to 
mark  the  hour,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  place  wl^ere 
time  stood  still.  The  priest  touched  the  bcU,  the  lAtch 
rose  with  a  stiing,  and  they  traversed  gallery  and  quad- 
rangle as  though  the  walls  were  deserted,  UIl  they  en- 
tered an  apartment  of  the  interior,  where  Frederic  was 
left  alone. 

All  that  he  had  observed  on  his  approach,  was  that 
he  was  conducted  to  the  holy  father's  monastery ;  and 
he  gazed  froiB  the  deep  casement  on  the  remote  city 
of  sor^w  wiiAout  heeaing  the  moments  that  passedf, 
or  giving  a  thoug^ht  to  what  they  might  produce.  At 
length  the  father  returned ;  his  face  was  not  free  from 
emotion,  and  he  prepared  his  companion  for  the  exhor- 
tations of  one  who  had  experience  to  appreciate  his 
grief  and  to  direct  its  cure. 

"You  have  no  word  to  say,"  continued  he,  "your 
tale  is  told ;  and  your  deepest  sin  absolved  by  a  spirit 
whose  pardon  will  be  ratified." 

There  was  a  mystery  in  the  old  man's  manner,  and 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  by  which  Frederic  was  startled  into  a 
sudden  perception  of  the  place  in  which  he  stood.  His 
agitation  increased  to  a  shudder. 

"Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  place  is  this!  This 
is  no  house  of  holy  brotherhood.  These  flowers — these 
delicate  works  of  charity— these  implements  of  wo- 
man's occupation— bear  witness  of  all  the  wild  whis- 
pering of  my  soul.  This  is  the  convent— Teresina 
the  forgiving  spiiitl  Deny  it  and  forgiveness  comes 
too  late !" 

He  flung  himself  in  frenzy  at  the  confessor's  feet ; 
and,  as  he  gasped  for  speech,  a  hand  placed  gently  on 
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his  head  bestowed  its  blessing— a  voice  of  melody  from 
the  spheres  pjonounced  the  name  of  Frederic — and  at 
the  same  moment  tiis  arms  received  bis  Teresina. 


THE   OUTPOST. 


A  sHOBT  time  after  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo,  a 
detachment  of  a  regiment,  bearing  on  its  colors  Tala- 
vera«  Fuentes  d*Onor,  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Salamanca, 
Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  marched  one  evening  into  a 
village  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland.  The  officer  who 
commanded  the  detachment  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
Ufe ;  but  his  sun-bunit  countenance  and  empty  sleeve 
showed  that  he,  too,  amid  danger,  toil  and  blood,  had 
gathered,  on  distant  plains,  the  deathless  laurel. 
Let  us  sketch  a  short  period  of  his  life. 
The  Irish  have  at -all  times  been  celebrated  for  their 
bravery;  and  this  characteristic  of  his  countrymen 
was  possessed  in  no  common  degree  by  Oerald  Ffrench. 
He  had  won  a  reluctant  consent  from  his  parents  that 
be  should  enter  the  army ;  and  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding his  departure  to  join  his  regiment,  then  on  the 
EoiaC  of  embarking  for  active  ser\'ice  on  the  continent, 
ad  been  taking  a  last  view  of  his  favorite  haunts. 
He  was  hasuly  passing  through  the  wood,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  sounds  of  distress ;  he  lis- 
tened, and  heard  his  foster-brother  Philip  O'Neil,  com- 
fortiiu^  some  one  who  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"If  you  would  but  ask  anything  else,  Mary  dear," 
said  Plulip,  in  broken  accents — "anything  in  the  wide 
world,  I'd  do  it  for  ye." 

"  Well,  Phil,"  answered  a  gentle  and  pensive  voice, 
"  this  is  lust  the  way  with  you  all ;  but  I  know  that  if 
you  go  the  wars  witn  our  young  master,  you  will  never 
see  me  again— but  do  not  let  me  be  stopping  you, 
dear," — and  the  speaker  turned  away. 

"  Oh !  Mary,  and  would  you  have  me  let  my  own 
master's  son  go  to  the  wars  alone ;  and  who  would 
tend  him  if  he  were  sick  or  may  be  dying  ?  If  I  didn't 
follow  him  all  the  world  over  for  his  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out  against  me. 
So  don't  hinder  me,  Mary  dear,  but  promise  you  will 
stop  for  me,  your  own  true  lad,  and  not  be  taking  up 
with  BlUy  Farrel ;  and  mind  to  tend  my  old  motner, 
and  keep  a  goodJ&eart,  dearest,  and  never  fear  but  that 
Master  Gerald  and  I  will  be  back  afore  long.  So  give 
over  grieving,  Mary  detu*,  for  I  will  never  love  any  but 
yoQ,  my  darling,  and  I'll  see  the  priest  afore  I  go,  and 
ask  hU  blessing.  Only  promise  to  be  tnio  to  me, 
Mary." 

Oerald  Ffrench  did  not  wait  to  hear  Mary's  promises 
repeated.  He  stepped  softlv  on  to  his  home,  and  after 
spending  some  hours  with  his  parents,  repaired  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  found  Philip  waiting  for  him,  and 
who  endeavored  to  conceal  his  sorrow  and  agitation 
by  aiiectlnff  great  activity  In  packing  and  conunff  the 
trunks  and  luggage.  Gerald,  appearing  not  to  have 
observed  anytmng  unusual  in  his  attendant,  dismissed 
him,  and  then  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  kind  letter, 
enclosing  a  handsome  sum,  enjoining  him  to  remain 
at  home,  and  marry  his  pretty  Mary. 

Gerald  had  desired  Philip  to  call  him  at  an  early 
hour,  but  having  made  previous  arrangements  with  his 
grooms,  who  were  enjoined  secrecy,  oy  three  o'clock 
m  the  morning  he  left  his  home,  and  before  five  he  was 

on  the  quay  of ,  superintending  the  operation  of 

stowing  away  the  luggage  in  the  transport.  Half  an 
hour  saw  this  completed,  and  he  was  just  stepping  on 
board,  when  a  slight  and  youthful  figure  was  seen  run- 
ning down  the  hill  with  frantic  speed.  A  single  glance 
served  to  convince  Gerald  that  this  was  bis  attached 
foster-brother,  who,  bareheaded  and  covered  with  dust, 
panting  and  breathless,  rushed  forward,  and  precipi- 
tated mmself  into  the  transport.  Clinging  to  the  mast, 
he  poured  forth  alternately  reproaches  on  his  master 
for  leaving  him,  and  entreaties  for  permission  to  fol- 
k>w  him,  endins  with  frantic  protestations  that  they 
might  hew  him  In  pieces,  but  he  would  not  leave  the 
ship.  Few  can  resist  the  eloqivence  of  deep  feeling, 
ana  certainly  Gerald  Ffrench  was  not  one  of  those. 
The  desired  permission  was  quickly  granted,  and  the 
absurdities  Philip  cojnmitted  la  the  extravagance  of  his 


joy,  raised  a  degree  of  meniment  which  effectually  put 
to  flight  the  emotions  occasioned  by  his  distress.  But 
the  merry  days  of  our  two  young  soldiers  were  quickly 
at  an  end,  and  they  soon  were  forced  to  exchange  their 
bright  delusions  for  the  ugly  realities  of  life. 

it  suits  not  witli  our  purpose  to  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  lost  convulsive  struggle  of  ex  piling  war.  No 
Briton  can  be  ignorant  of  the  prodigies  ot  valor  per* 
formed  by  his  countrymen,  and  amid  a  host  of  distin- 
guished names,  few  shone  mote  biightly  than  that  of 
Gerald  Ffrench. 

After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  was  now  again  in 
his  native  country,  and  he  waited  but  to  see  the  troops 
under  his  command  placed  in  their  quarters,  when  he 
set  out  to  visit  his  home,  ^istant  only  a  day's  journey 
from  the  hamlet  where,  as  an  outpost,  his  detachment 
was  stationed.  His  only  att^dant  was  the  faithful 
Philip  O'Neil,  who  nowgavevfent  to  his  joy  by  a  thou- 
sand indescrtbable  extravi^uices,  whitk  none  but  a 
real  Irishman  could  have  performed.  Few  had  more 
cause  for  joy.  He  had,  just  before  leaving  the  conti- 
nent, heard  i^at  his  old  mother  was  well,  though  she 
had  nedtly  lost  her  sight — that  his  Mary  was  faithful, 
and  counted  the  hours  till  his  return— and  he  knew 
that  his  young  master  was  to  give  him  a  form,  where 
he  and  his  pretty  Mary  were  to  lead  a  Ufe  of  tmlnter- 
rupted  happiness. 

Such  were  the  visions  which  fiitted  before  him,  and 
so  engrossed  was  he  in  their  contemplation,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  observed  that  their  progress  was 
obstructed  by  a  number  of  men  who  were  engaged  in 
a  regular  fighting  bout.  There  is  certainly  something 
very  attractive  in  the  eight  of  a  skUUlah  when  dexter- 
ously handled,  for,  in  an  instant,  Philip  dismoimting, 
dashed  In  among  the  combatants,  quite  ready  to  assist 
the  weaker  party,  whether  right  or  wrong.  In  his  ea- 
gerness to  get  on,  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  coffin, 
and  now.  for  the  first  time,  he  understood  that  the  two 
parties  disputed  which  should  have  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing the  corpse  to  interment. 

Gerald  Ffrench  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  combat- 
ants, exhorting  them  to  cease  their  impious  conflict. 
He  was  unheeded,  nor  had  the  more  weighty  argument 
enforced  by  Philip's  riding-whip  any  greater  effect. 
The  infuriated  multitude  snouted  but  the  more  voci- 
ferously. As  quickly  as  one  party  got  possession  of 
the  coffin,  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  other,  and 
oaths  and  execrations  completed  the  confusion  of  the 
scene.  In  this  honid  struggle  the  coffin  was  at  last 
torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  body  in  its  dismal 
clothing  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

On  beholding  this  awful  sight,  the  ferocious  multi- 
tude shuddered,  and  there  was  a  sudden  pause ;  but 
when  one  party  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
body,  the  furv  of  their  opponents  redoubled,  and  the 
battle  was  instantly  renewed.  Curses  and  oaths 
were  poured  forth.  'The  heavy  bludgeons  were  stained 
with  blood,  and  more  than  one  wretch,  desperately 
wounded,  fell  on  the  dead  body.  Imparting  honid  mo- 
tion to  the  blood-besprinkled  corpse. 

Such  profanation  roused  every  good  feeling  In  Philip's 
heart,  and,  rushing  onward,  he  tore  the  body  from  the 
combatants,  and,  lifting  it  up  in  his  arms,  endeavored 
to  make  his  way  to  his  master,  who,  hemmed  in,  was 
in  some  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  combatants.  As 
he  raised  the  body  in  his  arms,  the  clothes  became 
dbcomposed.  The  cold  cheek  of  the  corpse  touched 
his,  and  a  profusion  of  long  fair  hair  fell  on  nls  shoulder. 
"  And  it's  a  woman  is  it,  that  you're  using  this  way  '\ 
Bad  luck  to  your  black  hearts ;  but  I'll  see  the  creature 
have  Christian  butial,  or  my  name  is  not  Phil  O'Neil.'* 
In  an  instsct  every  weapon  was  lowered.  Every  ap- 
pearance of  fury  was  quenched,  and  the  jnen  stood  tn 
small  parties,  whispering  to  each  other. 

"  Who  «>oke  of  PhUip  O'Neil  1"  cried  an  old  blind 
woman,  who  sat  by  the  road  side,  weeping  bitterly. 

Philip  still  beaiing  the  corpse,  staggered  forward  \ 
"Mother,  what  do  ye  herel" 

**  Oh,  Phil  my  darling,  are  you  come  at  last  to  your 
poor  mother  1" 

"Mother,  where's  Mary  1" 

"Oh  woe  the  day!  the  Innocent  creature  is  in  her 
coffin ;  aye  here,  my  darling,  in  the  very  coffin  besldo 
us!" 
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THE  VOW. 


Philip  tore  open  the  grave-clothes,  gave  one  look  at 
the  pale  countenance,  one  groan  that  told  of  a  broken 
heart  was  heard,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground ! 

Gerald  Ffrench  hurried  to  the  dismal  scene,  and,  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  people,  disengaged  Philip  from 
the  corpse  of  his  Mary,  and  carried  him  to  the  nearest 
house ;  but  his  cares  were  vain.  Life  indeed  was  pre- 
served for  a  short  time,  but  he  never  regained  his  con- 
sciousness, and  died,  almost  without  a  s&h,  in  the  arms 
of  his  voung  master,  by  whose  order  the  lovers  were 
buried  in  one  grave. 


THE  VOW,   A  NORTHERN   TALE. 

In  the  ancient  heathen  timet  of  the  Saxons,  there 
happened  once  a  great  war.  with  the  Danes.  Adal- 
bero,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  counseled  it,  now, 
in  the  hour  «!  earnest  conflict,  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  people.  There  flew  the  arrows  and  the  javelins ; 
there  glanced  many  valiant  blades  on  both  sides ;  and 
there  shone  many  bright  gold  shields  through  the  duk 
fight.  But  the  Saxons,  at  every  attack,  were  repulsed, 
and  were  already  so  far  driven  back,  that  only  the 
-Storming  of  a  steep  height  could  deliver  the  armv  and 
the  country,  disperse  the  enemy,  and  change  a  ruinous 
and  destructive  flight  into  a  decisive  victorv. 

Adalbero  conducted  the  attack.  But  in  vain  he 
forced  his  fiery  charter  before  the  squadron ;  in  vain 
he  shouted  through  the  field,  the  sacred  words,  "  Free- 
4lom  and  Fatherland !"  in  vain  streamed  his  own  warm 
hlood,  and  the  blood  of  the  foe,  over  his  resplendent 
armor.  The  ponderous  mass  ^ve  way ;  and  the  ene- 
my, secure  on  the  height,  rejoiced  in  their  decided 
victory.  Again  rushed  Adalbero  on  with  a  few  gallant 
warriors;  again  the  faint-hearted  fell  behind;  and 
again  the  enemy  rejoiced. 

"It  is  vet  time,"  said  Adalbero;  and  again  he 
shouted,  "Forward I  and  if  we  conouer,  I  vow  to  the 
gods,  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  mv  castle,  and  it 
shall  blaze  forth  one  bright  funeral  pile,  in  honor  of  our 
victory  and  of  our  deliverance." 

Again  was  the  attack  renewed,  but  again  the  Saxons 
fled,  and  the  enemy  sent  forth  shouts  of  joy.  Then 
cried  Adalbero  aloud  before  the  whole  army,  "  If  we 
return  victorious  from  ttiis  charge,  ye  gods,  I  devote 
myself  to  you  as  a  solemn  sacrifice  V* 

Shuddenng,  the  warriors  hastened  after  him — but 
fortune  was  still  against  them;  the  boldest  fell — the 
bravest  fled.  Then  Adalbero,  in  deep  affliction,  rallied 
the  scattered  band,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  great 
and  noble  collectea  around  him,  and  spoke  thus : 

"  Thou  art  our  ruin ;  for  thou  hast  counseled  this 
war." 

Adalbero  replied,  "My  castle  and  myself  I  have 
devoted  to  the  gods  for  victory,  and  what  can  I 
mora  1" 

The  sad  multitude  called  only  the  more  to  him 
''Thou  art  our  ruin ;  for  thou  hast  counseled  this  war." 

Then  Adalbero  tore  open  his  bosom,  and  implored 
the  Mighty  Grod  of  Thunder  to  pierce  it  with  a  thun- 
der-bolt, or  to  give  the  victory  to  his  army.  But  there 
came  no  bolt  from  Heaven ;  and  the  squadron  stood 
timid,  and  followed  not  the  call. 

In  boundless  despair,  Adalbero  at  last  said,  "There 
remains  only  that  which  is  most  dear  to  me.  Wife  and 
child  I  ofler  to  thee,  thou  god  of  armies,  for  victory. 
My  beautiful  blooming  wife — my  only  heart-loved  child 
— they  belong  to  thee.  Great  Ruler  in  Asgard ;  with 
my  own  hand  will  I  sacrifice  them  to  thee ;  but  I  im- 
plore thee,  give  me  the  victory !" 

Scarcely  were  these  worcls  uttered,  when  fearful 
thunderings  rolled  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  clouds 
gathered  around  the  combatants;  and  the  Saxons, 
with  fearful  cries,  shouted,  as  with  one  voice,  "  The 
^ds  are  with  us  I"  With  invincible  courage  forward 
rushed  the  host; — the  height  was  carried  by  storm, 
and  Adalbero,  with  sudden  shuddering,  saw  the  enemy 
flying  through  the  field. 

The  conqueror  returned  home  in  triumph ;  and  in  all 
parts  of  delivered  Saxony,  came  wives  and  children 
forth,  and.  with  outstretched  arms,  greeted  their  hus- 
bands and  (athen.  But  Adalbero  knew  what  awaited 
him ;  and  every  smile  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  every 


shout  of  a  blooming  child,  pierosd,  as  with  a  poisoned 
dart,  liis  anguished  heart.  At  last  they  came  before 
his  magnificent  castle.  He  was  not  able  to  look  up,  as 
the  beautiful  Similde  met  him  at  the  gate,  with  her 
daughter  in  her  hand,  while  the  little  one  alwajrs 
leaped  and  cried,  "  Father,  father !  beloved  father !" 

Adalbero  looked  round  on  his  people,  in  order  to 
strengthen  himself;  even  there  he  met  quivering  eye- 
lids and  bitter  tears ;  for  among  his  warriors,  many  had 
heard  his  horrible  vow.  He  dismissed  them  to  their 
fimtilies,  feeling  what  happy  men,  he,  the  moat  un- 
happy, was  sending  to  their  homes;  then  rode  into  the 
casUe,  and  sending  the  domestics  away,  under  various 
pretences,  sprung  nom  his  horse,  closed  the  gates  with 
thundering  sound,  secured  them  carefully,  and  pressed 
his  beloved  wife  and  child  to  his  heart,  shedding  over 
them  a  torrent  of  teare. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  husband  1"  said  the  astonished 
Similde. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  father?"  stammered  the  little 
one. 

"  We  will  first  prepare  an  ofiering  to  the  godsL"  re- 
plied Adalbero ;  "  and  then  I  shall  relate  every  tiling  to 
you.    Come  to  me  soon,  to  the  hearth." 

"  I  will  kindle  the  flame,  and  fetch,  in  the  meantime, 
the  implements  for  sacrifice,"  said  the  sweet  Similde : 
and  the  little  one  cried  out,  clapping  her  hands : 

"  I  also  will  help ;  I  also  will  be  there ;"  and  skipped 
away  with  her  mother. 

These  words,  "  I  also  will  help ;  I  also  will  be  there," 
the  hero  repeated,  as,  dissolved  in  grief,  he  stood  bv  the 
flaming  pile,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  trembling 
hand.  He  lamented  aloud  over  the  joyful  innocent 
child,  and  the  graceful  obedient  wife,  who  brought  tlie 
pitcher,  perfuming-pan  and  taper,  used  in  sacrifices. 
Then  it  passed  through  his  mind,  that  his  vow  could 
not  be  vabd ;  for  such  sorrow  could  not  find  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  man.  But  the  answer  was  given  in  dread- 
ful peals  of  thunder  down  from  the  heavens. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  sighing  heavily,  "  your  thunder 
has  assisted  us,  and  now  your  thunder  calls  on  your 
devoted  believer  for  the  performance  of  iiis  vow." 

Similde  began  to  tremble  as  the  frightful  truth  burst 
upon  her;  and,  with  soft  tears,  she  said,  "Ah!  hast 
thou  made  a  vow  1  Ah !  husband,  I  see  no  victim ! — 
shall  human  blood ! " 

Adalbero  covered  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands,  and 
sobbed  so  terribly  that  it  echoed  through  the  hall,  and 
the  little  one,  terrified,  clung  to  the  mother: 

Similde  knew  well  of  such  vows,  in  ancient  times. 
She  looked  entreatingly  to  her  lord,  and  said,  "  Remove 
the  chUd." 

"  Both,  both !— I  must !"  then  murmured  Adalbero ; 
and  Similde,  with  a  violent  efibrt,  forcing  back  her 
tears,  said  to  the  little  one,  "  Quick,  child,  and  bind  this 
handkerchief  on  thine  eyes :  thy  father  has  brought  a 
present  for  thee,  and  will  now  give  it  thee." 

"  My  father  looks  not  as  if  he  would  give  me  a  pre- 
sent/*  sighed  the  child. 

"  Thou  shalt  see ;  thou  shalt  see,  presently,"  said 
Similde  hurriedly ;  and  as  she  placed  the  bandage  over 
the  eyes  of  the  child,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
teare,  but  they  fell  so  softly,  that  the  little  one  knew  it  not 

The  aflfectlonate  mother  now  tore  the  drapery  from 
her  snow-white  bosom,  and  kneeling  before  the  sacri- 
ficer,  beckoned  that  she  might  be  the  firat  victim. 

"  Quick,  only  quick,"  whispered  she  softly  to  the 
lingerer ;  "  else  ^U  the  poor  child  be  so  tenified !" 

Adalbero  raised  the  dreadful  steel— then  roared  tlie 
thunder,  and  flashed  the  lightning  through  the  building. 
Speechless  sank  the  three  to  the  earth. 

As  the  evening  breeze  rushed  through  the  broken 
windows,  the  little  one  raised  her  head,  from  which  the 
bandage  had  fallen,  and  said,  "  Mother,  what  present 
has  my  father  brought  to  me?"  The  sweet  voice 
awakened  both  the  parents.  All  lived,  and  nothing 
was  destroyed  but  Adalbero's  sword,  which  was  melted 
by  the  avenging  flash  of  Heaven. 

"  The  gods  have  spoken  I"  cried  the  pardoned  father ; 
and,  with  a  gush  of  unutterable  love,  the  three  deliv^^ 
ed  ones  wept  in  each  other's  arms. 

Far  distant,  over  the  southern  motmtains,  roared  the 
tempest,  where  many  yean  afterward  St.  Bonifiioe  oon* 
verted  onbelievert  to  the  true  faith. 
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•od  wdJ  trimed  II  mh.  B fining  up  g^a/^efuJly^  aa  he 
^Inol  thti  front  of  the  iraiUj  he  doffed  lil»  hai  to  the 


^aBtellme: 

volunt^r. 
^  weLcotnca 

L  trust  me, 
•  ?  officer  a^ 

Impatient 
[with  vc~ 
seemed  at 
poiuoflity. 
i^n  the  pa- 
id ii  lo  ihe 
age  mesa; 
body  par- 
red  down 
ar  behind, 
the  front 
out,  the 
i  neck  flO 

hi5  T%ht 
hia  owii| 
of  a  cQp* 

)miurked  a 
rter«p«t- 

niistrfsau 
ifapirliT* 
Wagatafl; 
iy  ai-tido, 
rd  a  coti- 
aJm  con)* 
^,  with  a 

trRased  by 
no  fctling 
buoyanry 
e  wasi  «»- 
caustf  Itt 
jed  vfha.1- 

d  Himtni 

*  answer*- 

ondiiigJy, 
"  I've  never  had  a  brusii  with  anyililng  better  than  lo- 
dirmsaud  Vorkuta  |  you  have  been  out  among  Ihe  rlg- 
lars,  /oihninJ'  _  ,     ^, 

^' !  know  it/'  replied  Joiham  WagMaff,  "  aarimn^  I've 
been  wliere  things  did nH  go  a*>  slow^  I  ask  you— Tyliera 
the  bEillet,i  enme  deapcrate  \iiBU  thefa  Ihe  gospel  OD't. 

^*  Vnu  didn*t  dodge  though,  Joihani  1" 

"  We  hadn't  lime,  Hirtwti.  But  after  thu  blow  waa 
over,  otie  fellow  aaid  it  waa  HJicuJooa;  he'd  cura* 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictore  of  a  thought. 


THE    GREEN   MOUNTAIN   BOY. 
A  TALE  OP  TICONDER06A 

Ik  the  gpring  of  the  year  1776,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
might  be  seen  wending  their  way  down  that  part  of 
the  Green  Mountains  which  lies  east  of  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  by  the  rude  and  rugged  pathway 
leading  to  the  western  plain.  Their  route  lay  along 
the  side  of  Killintnn  peak,  which  arose  on  the  sight  in 
lonely  magnificence,  to  the  elevation  of  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  Iske ;  on  the  left,  less 
stupendous,  but  partaking  of  the  same  wild  aspect, 
were  piled,  he^p  on  heap,  irregular  ridees,  and  immense 
round-topped  eminences  covered  with  forests.  The 
-sun  had  not  yet  surmounted  the  eastern  summits,  and 
as  they  passed  between  the  toweiing  walls  of  rock, 
sometimes  with  impending  cliffs,  at  others  with  the 
gigantic  forest  trees,  forming  an  arch  above  their  heads, 
their  way  was  frequently  uncheered  by  a  single  ray  of 
lifht,  and  their  course  down  the  perilous  precipice  was 
directed  only  by  the  voice  of  the  brawling  torrent, 
which  frettea  and  dashed  over  the  successive  ledges  of 
the  mountain  ade.  Yet-  still  they  held  on  their  way 
untired  and  unfaultering.  They  were  generally  men 
of  robust  and  hardy  frame,  and  oold,  undaunted  bear- 
ing. Had  they  been  encountered  on  the  Alps  or  Ape- 
nines,  they  might  have  been  at  first  deemed  banditti, 
proceeding  to  the  attack  of  a  monastery  or  the  sack  of 
a  villa^ ;  yet  a  closer  scrutiny  would  have  discovered 
in  their  fearless,  but  frank  and  ruddy  visages,  no  fea- 
tures of  the  robber  or  assassin.  In  the  poor  and  hon- 
est region  they  were  traversing,  the  most  romantic 
imaginadon  could  not  for  an  inslint  place  them  in  the 
degraded  class  of  freebooters ;  yet  there  was  that  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  about  them,  which,  combined 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  might  be  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.  What  then  was  their  char- 
acter? They  were  not  mere  hunters,  for,  although 
several  among  them  carried  rifles,  many  were  armed 
with  weapons  never  used  in  the  chase ;  while,  in  their 
general  equipment,  their  order  of  movement,  and  silent 
acquiescence  in  the  directions  of  individvals  recognized 
as  leaders,  although  without  martial  insignia,  there 
could  be  observed  a  marked  military  character.  Might 
they  not  be  of  those  who  confined  to  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  mandates  of  the  governor  of  New  York, 
wliich  it  was  well  known  had  for  their  object  to  force 
the  bold  and  industrious  settlers  on  the  Hampshire 
mints  from  their  hard-earaed  lands  and  possessions  ? 
This  supposition  would  be  strengthened  by  there  being 
perceived  among  them  more  than  one  who  had  been 
already  outlawed,  and  a  price  set  on  their  heads,  for 
thdlr  resistance  to  those  arbitrary  edicts.  This  idea, 
too,  appeared  to  be  encouraged  by  themselves,  in  their 
Inief  and  passing  intercourse  with  the  few  inhabitants 
who  had  reared  their  humble  cabins  on  the  road  they 
traveled  :  but  not  unfrequently  a  close  and  confidential 
whi^r  between  the  inquisitive  mountaineer  and  an 
acquaintance  in  the  troop,  ended  in  the  former's  de- 
fiberately  taking  down  his  fusee,  swinging  his  cutlass, 
and  mounted  on  his  best  horse,  proceeding  with  the 
cavalcade,  leaving  the  better  part  of  the  house — the 
woman — standing  at  the  door  in  motionless,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  mute  astonishment. 

The  troop,  whatever  it  might  be,  passed  on  at  as 
^luick  a  pace  as  its  numbers  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  and  was  just  entering  the  gorges 
«f  the  mountain,  when  a  horseman  galloped  past  the 
main  body  from  rear  to  front.  The  stranger  was  a 
youth  of  not  more  than  mere  manhood,  and  of  athletic 
and  well  turned  limb.  Reining  up  gracefully,  as  he 
gained  the  front  of  the  train,  he  doffed  his  hat  to  the 
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leader,  and  slightly  bent  his  head,  rich  in  luxuriant 
curis.  while  his  fine,  intelligent  features  lighted  up 
and  his  dark  expressive  eye  flashed  out  the  fire  of 
some  powerful  emotion. 

"And  who  may  you  be,  friend?"  demanded  the 
leader,  with  soldier-hke  bluntness. 

"A  recruit,  if  you  like  one;  a  volunteer,  if  you  ac- 
cept me,"  the  stranger  answered ;  "  one  ripe  and  read7 
to  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  foremost  in  your  enter- 
prize." 

"  And  know  you  what  that  enterprize  is  7" 

"PerfecUy." 

"  But  you  are  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  Not  so  to  all  who  go  with  you — but  we  waste  time : 
here  are  my  credentials." 

The  leader  took  the  paper  proffered  by  the  volunteer, 
and  glancing  over  It,  extended  his  hand,  and  welcomed 
him  with  a  cordial  grasp. 

"Enough,"  said  the  volunteer,  "if  you  can  trust  me, 
listen  to  my  proposition,"  and  he  drew  the  officer  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  party. 

In  the  short  conference  that  followed,  the  impatient 
and  fiery  youth  appeared  to  be  ureing  a  suit  with  ve- 
hemence, and  the  cool  caution  of  the  officer  seemed  at 
length  to  yield  either  to  his  argument  or  impetuosity. 
Hastily  wnting  a  few  lines  with  his  pencil  on  the  pa- 
per which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  he  returned  it  to  the 
youth,  who  received  it  with  animation  and  eagerness; 
then  waving  his  farewell,  as  he  turned  his  body  par- 
tially around,  dashed  forward,  and  disappeared  down 
the  rugged  precipice,  soon  leaving  the  troop  far  behind. 

"  I  calculate,"  coolly  observed  a  man  of  the  front 
rank,  "  that  yon  chap  doesn't  own,  out  and  out,  the 
creature  he  ndes,  or  he'd  scarcely  hold  his  neck  so 
cheap." 

"  You've  missed  a  figure,  Hiram,"  replied  his  right 
elbow  man,  "  by  reason  that  his  own  neck's  his  own, 
any  how ;  and  I'll  allow  there's  but  the  toss  of  a  cop- 
per which  goes  firet,  her'n  or  his'n." 

"If  there's  room  to  throw  in  a  guess,"  remarked  a 
third,  "  I  should  say  that  are  young  feller's  arter  a  pet- 
ticoat." 

"And  why  so,  friend  Wagstaff,"  asked  the  leader, 
who  had  heard  the  dialogue.  "  Is  not  glory  a  mistressL 
with  charms  bright  enough  to  atUck  a  man  of  sphitl'* 

"But  don't  disremember,  captain,"  replied  Wagsta^ 
"  thai  we're  men  of  flesh,  too.  Glor)r's  a  purty  article, 
a  dreadful  purty  article ;  but  at  the  present  I'd  a  con- 
siderable sight  rather  have  a  soft  bed  and  a  warm  com- 
panion, than  to  go  to  ^lory  over  yon  precipice,  with  a 
frosty  rock  for  my  resting-place,'*^ 

The  familiar  jests  of  the  men  were  not  repressed  by 
their  leader,  who  knew  they  proceeded  from  no  feeling 
of  insubordination,  but  were  proofs  rather  of  buoyancy 
of  spirits  and  contented  minds ;  and  while  he  was  as-  . 
sured  of  their  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  he  rather  encouraged  what- 
ever had  a  tendency  to  enliven  their  march. 

"It's  a  rough  road  we  travel,  brother,"  said  Hiram^ 
after  a  pause,  "  and  something  lung." 

"  Short  enough,  if  it  leads  to  a  long  home,"  answer- 
ed Wagstaff. 

"For  my  part,"  observed  Hiram,  despondinsly, 
"I've  never  had  a  brush  with  anything  better  than  In- 
dians and  Yorkers;  you  have  been  out  among  the  rig- 
lare,  Jotham." 

"I  know  it "  replied  Jotham  Wagstaff,  "sartain,  Tre 
been  where  things  didn't  go  so  slow,  I  ask  you— ^here 
the  bullets  came  desperate  fast,  that's  the  gospel  on't." 

"  You  didn't  dodge  though,  Jotham  1" 

"We  hadn't  time,  Hiram.  But  after  the  blow  was 
over,  one  fellow  said  it  was  ridiculous :  he'd  corsa. 
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and  quit ;  another  made  up  his  mind  to  bow  his  neck 
and  make  tracks,  and  our  captain  wished  a  many  a 
time  that  his  commission  were  in  hell  and  he  were  to 
home :  he  was  a  Bay  man,  that  captain." 

"  Massachusetts  is  doing  good  things,  now,  Jotham," 
said  the  leader. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Wagstaff,  "  they  peppered  the 
red  birds  well  at  Lexington,  it  seems — when  are  we  to 
have  a  spoon  in  the  dish,  captain  1  Where  are  we  to 
join  old  Ethan?" 

'*  Presently ;  at  Rutland,  possibly ;  positively  at  Cas- 
tleton,"  answered  the  captain. 

"  And  fegs,  there's  Rutland  now,  full  ahead,"  rejoined 
WagstafT,  as  emerging  from  the  defile,  an  extensive 
prospect  spread  before  nim.  Hill  and  valley,  field  and 
forest,  town  and  stream,  lay  in  beautiful  variety,  bask- 
in  the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  which,  having  climbed 
the  eastern  mountains,  poured  his  rays  full  upon  the^ 
landscape,  dispersing  at  once  in  thin  curls  of  transpa- 
rent vapor,  the  slight  frost  that  had  hun^  upon  every 
bush  and  blade.  The  view  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  distant  mountains  beyond  the  lakes,  while  the 
course  of  the  Champlain  could  be  distinctly  traced  as 
it  stretched  far  to  the  north.  On  an  eminence  a  few 
miles  in  front  stood  the  town,  toward  which  they  now 
bent  their  way. 

The  youthful  stranger  had  in  the  mean  time  spurred 
on  over  rock  and  rivulet,  and  leaving  Rutland  on  his 
left,  entered,  by  a  more  direct  path,  the  road  leading  to 
Castleton,  so  abruptly  and  rapidly,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  unhorsed  another  cavalier  who  was  coming  up 
the  road  at  a  round  pace.  Hands  were  on  hilts  in  an 
instant,  but  a  single  glance  was  sufficient  for  mutual 
recognition. 

"  Captain  Phelps  I"  exclaimed  the  youth. 

"Mark  Standlsh!"  cried  Captain  Noah  Phelps 
"How  is  it  I  meet  you  here,  and  whither  so  fast, 
lad?" 

'*  May  I  not  ask  the  same  question  of  you,  captain  ?" 
said  Standish. 

'*  Ay,  and  get  as  satisfactory  an  answer.  But  come, 
I'll  try  points  of  masonry  with  you  :  who  comes  from 
Bennington  1" 

"Ethan  and  Seth,"  promptly  answered  the  youth. 
**  I  would  question  you  in  turn,  but  1  doubt  you  not, 
and  there's  no  time  to  spare.  The  rendezvous  is  this 
night  at  Castleton." 

"Right,"  said  the  captain,  "and  Ethan  is  pushing  on 
like  mad,  in  a  forced  march  with  his  Green  Mountain 
boys.  Scouts  are  already  thrown  out  beyond  Castle- 
ton, and  sentries  posted  on  every  pass,  to  cut  off  com- 
munication between  the  country  and— the  place  you 
wotot" 

A  pause  followed  during  wtiich  they  looked  fixedly 
at  each  other. 

"Whither  are  you  going,  Mark  Standish ?" 

"  To  Castleton.    And  you,  Captain  Phelps  7" 

"  To  Castleton  also.    Do  you  go  forther  to-day  V* 

"  Perhaps — and  you  7" 

"May  be — a  truce  to  trifling;  I  suspect  we're  on  the 
same  errand.  But  Mark,  my  boy,  have  you  reflected  7 
It's  a  ticklish  business.  I  know  you're  a  lad  of  mettle, 
Mark.  You're  of  a  good  stock,  Standish.  I  prophe- 
sied well  of  you  from  a  boy,  when  you  mounted  the 
colt  without  saddle  or  bridle,  whip  or  spur,  as  the 
hounds  passed  you  in  full  cry,  and  brought  in  the  brush 
stuck  in  your  hat ;  and  when  a  few  years  after  they 
carried  you  in  triumph  through  the  village  with  the 
wolf  home  before  you.  You're  a  true  blue,  or  rather  a 
truegreen,  as  they'll  have  It  here  on  the  Hampshire 
firants ;  but  zounds !  lad,  you're  too  green  for  this  af- 
fair ;  leave  it  in  my  hands." 

"Not  while  I  have  hands  of  my  own."  said  Stand- 
ish. 

"  Say  vou  so,  my  lad.  Mark  7  Why.  then,  have  vdth 
you !  a  fig  for  our  necks !  hurra  for  the  congress,  and 
set  forward."  And  away  they  went  at  the  top  of  their 
horses'  speed. 

A  short  halt  at  Castleton  was  necessary ;  they  had 
liddea  far  and  fost,  and  their  horses  and  themselves 
must  breathe  and  biedt ;  some  preparation  and  arrange- 
ment also  were  requisite  for  tne  safe  execution  of  Uie 
design  they  had  in  view. 

It  waa  during  their  slight  repast  the  youth  related  to 


his  ftiend,  the  Connecticut  captain,  some  of  the  \ndi- 
dents  to  which  their  meeting  wasowins.  Mark  Stand- 
ish and  Ellen  Guilford  were  bom  and  bred  in  or  near 
the  same  village.  Ellen  was  allowed  by  the  men  to  be 
the  prettiest,  liveliest  girl  of  the  vicinage;  and  Mai  k,  it 
was  not  denied  by  the  women,  was  me  handsomest 
and  smartest  young  fellow.  They  were  playmates  in 
thiir  childhood ;  and  in  proper  seasons,  which,  in  the 
Green  Mountains,  where  early  marriages  are  encour- 
aeed,  is  sufficiently  soon  ripened  into  love.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  boy,  taking  its  character  from  his  natural 
temperament,  was  deep  and  intense ;  Ellen  loved,  aa 
she  did  everything  else,  with  vivacity  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  Mark  could  not  brook  a  rival  near  her,  and  un- 
fortunately for  him,  the  charms  of  the  village  maiden 
drew  many  lovers  around  her :  it  was  death  to  Mark  to 
see  her  smile  on  another,  and,  unhappily,  EUen  could 
not^  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  help  smiling 
and  laughing  too,  upon  occasion.  Mark,  at  times,, 
almost  permitted  himself  to  suspect  that  Ellen  was 
something  of  a  coquette,  and  Ellen,  but  for  the 
purity  of  her  thoughts,  might  have  seen  that  Mark 
was  lealous.  They,  however,  loved  each  other  truly 
and  dearly,  and  it  was  a  bitter  moment  to  both  when 
they  were  to  part,  although  the  separation  was  to  be 
but  temporary.  But  the  aunt  of  Ellen  Guilford,  had 
come  a  long  journey  expressly  to  take  her  home  with 
her.  She  was  a  lone  woman,  having  recently  lost  her 
husband ;  and  the  mother  of  Ellen  could  not  refuse  to 
a  beloved  sister  the  consolation  of  her  niece's  society 
for  a  short  time.  The  aunt  was  aged,  and  had  been 
left  well  to  live,  as  it  regarded  the  goods  of  this  worid» 
and  even  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Green  Motm- 
tains,  a  little  worldly  prudence  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist. Ellen  raised  no  difficulty  to  going,  for  on  the 
Hampshire  grants,  young  ladles,  however  in  love,  in 
their  most  romantic  moments,  never  dreamed  of  re- 
pistlne  the  will  or  wishes  of  their  parents.  She  went, 
therefore,  and  Mark,  after  accompanying  her  some 
distance  toward  her  aunt's  dwelling,  which  was  seated 
on  Lake  Champlain,  returned  home  to  his  employ- 
'ments,  manfully  resolving  to  bear  her  absence  as  he 
might.  Several  months  had  elapsed,  and  every  the 
young  man  found  it  low  easy  to  repress  his  impatience* 

The  few  letters  Ellen  found  opportunity  to  transmit, 
were  full  of  fond  and  frank  affection.  But  Mark  did 
not  fail  to  hear  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  rustic  feats  of  her  neighboihood,  and 
above  all,  that  a  Biitish  officer  from  the  opposite  Fide 
of  the  lake,  was  her  declared  admirer.  Whatever  it 
was,  whether  love,  or  jealousy,  or  both,  which  prompt- 
ed him,  he  came  at  once  to  tne  determination  that  he 
could  live  no  longer  without  her.  Arrangements  with: 
his  father  were  immediately  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
which  put  him  in  possession  of  a  form  of  his  own,  and 
he  maoe  a  last  visit  to  the|VilIage,  preparatory  to  setting 
out  for  the  lake  to  claim  nis  bride,  and  remove  her  at 
once  from  a  situation  which  was  by  no  means  the  most 
eligible  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

In  the  village,  although  It  was  scarcely  day  when  he 
entered  it,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  In  the  streets, 
at  the  church-door,  on  the  tavern  piazza,  in  the  black- 
smith's shop,  groups  of  busy  people  had  collected; 
even  the  loungers  at  the  stores  no  longer  hung  their 
heels  idly  over  the  counter,  but  all  and  every  one 
seemed  engaged  in  earnest  and  interesting  discourse,, 
while  animated  female  faces  looked  from  door  and  win- 
dow, not  through  mere  curiosity,  but  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  meaning  of  all  this  was.  that  intelligence 
of  the  affair  of  Lexington  had  reached  them.  Blood 
had  been  spilt ;  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men,  of  their 
citizens.  The  charm  was  in  a  moment  dissolved,  that 
had  united  two  hemispheres  in  brotherhood,  the  blow 
had  been  struck  that  was  to  shake,  convulse  and  sever 
mighty  empires.  In  common  with  their  countrymen, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Osbrook  felt  in  all' 
its  force  the  sensation  such  an  event  was  calculated  to 
inspire.  Their  ordinary  avocations  were  suspended  ; 
their  quarrel  with  a  neighboiing  province,  upon  the 
very  eve  of  coining  to  mortal  arbitrament  was  can- 
celed and  forffoiten ;  new  views  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity opened  upon  them ;  lofty  and  heroic  thoucfats 
took  possession  of  their  minds ;  and  their  only  lan- 
guage was  defiance  to  the  common  enemy,  their  only 
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deliberation  how  best  to  serve  their  country.  Some 
ardent  and  stirring  spirits  had  already  cast  their  eyes 
toward  the  British  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  com- 
manding as  they  did  the  approach  from  Canada.  Woos- 
ter,  Deane  and  Parsons,  with  other  bold  and  active 
patriots,  had,  even  then,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Connecticut  assembly,  obtained  the  necessary  funds, 
and  secured  the  services  of  the  renowned  Ethan  Allen 
as  the  leader  of  their  enterprize  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  were  actually  marching  by  various  routes, 
and  with  the  greatest  celerity  and  secresy,  for  Castle- 
ton.  The  ardor  of  the  young  man  was  aroused  by  the 
information  that  one  of  those  patriot  bands  had  passed 
through  the  village  not  many  hours  before ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  additional  report,  that  Ellen  Guilford  had 
been  clandestinely  taken  from  her  protectress  by  a 
British  officer,  his  impatience  amounted  to  agony. 
Cursing  his  indecision  and  delay,  he  mounted  his  well- 
tried  steed,  and  waiting  only  to  receive  from  his  in- 
formant, who  was  knowine^  to  the  enterprize,  a  few  lines 
necessary  as  an  introduction  or  a  pass,  sped  with  the 
BwKhiess  of  wind  after  the  advancing  party.  A  chaos 
of  thoughts  whiried  in  his  brain  as  he  rode,  amid  which 
doubts  of  Ellen's  faith  for  a  moment  intruded ;  but 
they  were  immediately  driven  forth  with  remorse  for 
having  cherished  them.  Yet  he  resolved  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  this  perhaps  could  be  done  only  by  en- 
tering the  fortress.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  the 
leader  of  the  troop  whom  he  overtook,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, to  bring  information  of  the  state  of  the  garrison ; 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  lake  for  those  purposes 
when  he  encountered  Captain  Phelps. 

'*So,  then,"  said  Captain  Phelps,  when  Standish 
had  concluded,  "  I  find  that  you're  bent  upon  risking 
your  neck  for  this  girl,  who,  don't  mistake  me.  may  t? 
worthy  of  it.  Bu^  after  all,  you  have  heard  out  a  ru- 
mor." 

"  It  has  been  confirmed  to  me  since  I  entered  tliis 
place,"  replied  Standish:  "she  has  certainly  disap- 
peared, and  in  a  mysterious  manner." 

"  Well,  then,"  siud  the  captain,  as  he  unlocked  his 
ample  saddle-bags,  and  took  out  various  dresses,  "let's 
e'en  fix  upon  our  disuses :  here's  a  wardrobe  fit  for 
any  sp^r  unhung  in  Christendom.  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  pla^ng  the  Canadian  among  them,  as  you  may  see 
by  the  fawn-skin  jacket,  red  worsted  cap  and  sagathy 
breeches;  but  I've  changed  my  mind,  so  you  may 
have  the  ^rments  if  you  like  |he  character." 

"  Not  1,"  replied  Standish.  "  Then  we  must  come 
Yankee  over  them,  and  I've  noticed  enough  here  to 
baffle  a  nation  of.  such  underwits.*' 

Their  arrangements  were  quickly  made,  and  having 
finished  their  refection,  they  continued  their  course, 
passing  without  difficulty  the  sentinels  posted  on  the 
avenues  toward  the  lakes.  Having  arrived  at  the  shore 
near  Orwell,  they  left  their  horses  in  the  care  of  a  con- 
fidential person,  and  entering  a  batteau.  were  set  across 
this  branch  of  Lake  George ;  there  again  embarkinff  in 
a  ski^  which  they  fortunately  found  on  the  beach,  they 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  above  the  roman- 
tic outlet  of  the  4atter  lake. 

They  entered  the  works,  clad  in  the  coarse  varments 
common  to  the  poorer  class  of  settlers,  and  tneir  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  idioms  of  that 
region,  enabled  them  easily  to  support  the  characters 
they  assumed.  The  idle  and  arrogant  soldiers  of  the 
nrrison  had  never  permitted  themselves  to  believe 
mat  the  natives  or  settlers  around  them,  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  an  inferior  race, 
could  ever  contemplate  resistance,  much  less  attack ; 
and  our  adventurers  were  suffered  to  pass  unques- 
tioned, as  two  gawky  Yankee  traders  in  small  notions, 
a  little  more  knave  than  they  appeared  to  be,  and  very 
willinff^  they  could,  to  overreach  even  the  suttlerhim- 
selt  While  Captain  Noah  Phelps  scanned  eveiything 
around  with  a  military  eye,  it  may  be  naturally  sus- 
pected that  the  anxiety  oi  the  lover  mainly  directed  the 
views  of  Mark  Standish..  But  his  searcn  had  been  as 
yet  fruitless,  and  he  was  about  to  yield  to  utter  despair, 
when,  on  rounding  an  angle  of  the  works,  a  foldea  pa- 
per fell  at  hte  feet.  He  looked  and  saw  a  white  hand 
ibr  a  moment  wave  through  the  loop-hole,  hieh  in  the 
■ottd  mass  of  masonry.  Eagerly  he  snatched  up  the 
letter,  happily  unobeerved,  and  retiring  to  a  recess, 


with  a  throbbing  heart  read  the  following  lines,  traced 
in  pencil  by  the  nand  of  his  Ellen : 

**  I  know  you,  dear  Mark,  but  ^ess  not  your  design. 
How  I  tremble  for  your  safety  l  For  me,  fear  not ;  I 
shall  still  preserve  myself  for  you." 

The  enraptured,  yet  indignant  lover  still  held  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  unconscious  of  danger,  when  sud- 
denly a  step  approached,  and  a  person  crossed  the 
opening  in  which  he  stood ;  hastily  he  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  bosom,  while  the  intruder  paused,  and  threw 
a  suspicious  glance  toward  him,  which  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  meet  with  an  air  of  self-possession.  It 
was  a  cridcal  moment,  when  the  captain  came  in  to 
the  rescue,  tie  perceived  the  exigency,  and  met  it 
promptly.  The  personage  before  him  was  no  less  than 
the  barber  of  the  garrison.  Phelps  immediately  en- 
gaged him  for  a  cast  of  his  office,  and  while  the  barber 
was  reaping  the  full  harvest  of  his  very  fertile  chin, 
Standish  h^  leisure  to  regain  his  composure.  The 
captain  took  all  with  extreme  coolness,  not  failing  to 
drive  a  hard  and  protracted  bargain  with  the  barber  for 
the  service  he  had  rendered,  after  which  he  led  the 
way  in  a  shambling,  careless  gait  out  of  the  garrison. 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  the  captain,  when  they  had 
got  into  the  country;  "you  had  like  to  have  mined 
aU." 

"She  is  here,"  cried  Standish,  "and  can  I,  ought 

"  Yes,"  replied  Phelps,  interrupting  him,  "  you  both 
can  and  ought  to  come  along  as  fast  as  your  legs  will 
carry  you,  unless  you  would  stay  and  be  hanged." 

There  was  no  rebutting  an  argument  like  this,  and 
without  unnecessary  delay,  our  adventurers  retraced 
their  way  to  Orwell. 

Captain  Phelps  now  proceeded  straight  to  Castleton, 
while  Standish  sought  the  late  residence  of  his  Ellen. 
He  found  the  aged  relative  almost  distracted  with  her 
loss,  but  unable  to  say  how  or  by  whose  agency  it  was 
effected.  She  had,  indeed,  reason  to  suspect  the  young 
British  officer,  who,  from  the  time  he  met  Ellen  at  the 
village  ball,  had  paid  her  uncommon  attention.  More 
than  once  the  old  lady  had  heard  at  night  the  sound  of 
a  flute  from  the  lake  under  her  window,  and  shrewdly 
suspected  it  to  be  a  serenade  to  EUlen.  But  she  was 
sure  the  dear  giri  had  never  given  the  man  the  least 
encouragement;  and  as  to  going  off  with  him  willingly, 
the  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Standish  commu- 
nicated to  the  good  dame  as  much  of  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  affairs  as  he  deemed  proper,  and  was  rewarded 
by  hearing  related  a  thousand  proofs  of  her  niece's  vir- 
tues, and  twice  that  number  of  her  afiTection  for  her 
dear  Mark. 

Night  had  fallen,  and  the  troops  assembled  at  Cas- 
tleton were  enjoying  a  short  repose  after  the  day's  fa- 
tigue, when  a  stranger,  who  had  been  stopped  as  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  guurd,  was,  at  his  peremptory 
demand,  conducted  by  a  sentinel  to  head  quartera. 
Ethan  Allen  was  seatea  at  the  head  of  a  table,  around 
which  sat  several  other  officers,  when  the  stranger,  a 
young  man  of  a  proud  and  martial  deportment,  hia 
blue  military  cloak  thrown  gracefully  over  his  shoul- 
der, entered  the  room. 

"  Swagger  and  martinet !"  muttered  AUen,  as  the 
stranger  appeared ;  then  addressing  the  subject  of  his 
remaric,  "  Well,  sir,  you  see  Ethan  Allen.  Quick— 
whol  what?" 

"I  am  not  used  to  be  interrogated  in  that  style  or 
tone,"  answered  the  stranger,  drawing  himself  up 

"Ho !"  roared  Ethan  Allen,  distending  the  circle  of 
his  large  eyes  to  a  most  ludicrous  circumference, 
"well,  sir,  to  amplify  according  to  the  book,  who  are 
you,  and  what  do  you  want  7" 

"My  name  is  Arnold."  .^    ^     • 

"Not  unlikely;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  who  is  Arnold  ?'* 

"I  am  known  to  some  of  yourofficenu*'  said  Arnold. 

"I  know  the  gentleman,^' observed  Bladgen,  "'tis 
CaptaUi  Arnold,  of  the  Connecticut  volunteers." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  AUen;  "wjUl  Captain  Amcjd, 
of  the  Connecticut  volunteers,  signify  his  pleasure  T 

"By  this  commission  you  will  be  taught  that  I  am 
now  Colonel  Arnold,  sir  j  and  by  this,"  producing  an- 
other  paper,  "  that  I  am  authorized  and  ordered,  by  the 
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committee  of  safety  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  a  force 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  attack  Ticonderosa." 

The  astonishment  of  Allen  was  fearful.  "Mas- 
sachusetts! colonel!"  he  repeated.  "By  the  horn  of 
Jericho!  you  raise  men — soul  of  Samuel,  where  are 
they,  hey?" 

"  You  have,  I  thank  you,  raised  them  to  my  hands," 
replied  Arnold,  with  his  accustonuiry  confidence.  The 
ample  chest  of  Allen  heaved  with  an  earthquake  of 
passion. 

"To  your  hands T'  he  cried,  "yours !  By  the  crack 
of  God's  field  piece !  your  impudence  is  amusing.  And 
who  then."  he  added,  cocking  fiercely  his  little  three 
cornered  hat,  •'  who  thein  am  I  ?" 

"Captain  Alien,"  answered  the  straneer,  with  a 
condescending  air,  "  of  whose  services  Colonel  Arnold 
would  be  pround  to  avail  himself." 

"  Good— better  and  better— excellent"  said  Allen  in 
a  smothered  tone.  "  By  the  Lord  ot  hosts,  there's 
mettle  in  this  martinet.  Hand  me  your  papers,  young 
man,  and  be  seated." 

Arnold  took  a  chair,  while  Allen  hastily  glanced  over 
the  papers,  and  then  with  a  smile  of  pecufiar  meaning 
said: 

"  You  are  iq[)pointed  colonel  by  a  committee,  whose 
power  I  shall  not  question.  Now  here's  a  council  of 
war— are  you  not  gentlemen  1  whose  power  you  must 
not  question  sir.  You  appoint  me,  do  you  not  gentle- 
men, a  colonel  also  7" 

"  Certainly  tis  your  right,"  they  all  cried." 

"  Well  then,  our  grade  is  the  same  it  seems  now  to 
rank,  happening  to  have  the  power,  I  settle  it  in  my 
own  favor,  which  if  any  one  dispute,  I'll  send  his  soul 
to  hell-fire  in  the  priming  of  a  rifle,  and  this  same," 
putting  forth  his  gigantic  arm,  "  shall  be  the  beetle  of 
mortality ;  ay,  ay,"  he  added,  "in  spite  of  twenty  such 
muscle-whangere  as  that  young  man.  Psha.  lad  aUve ! 
leave  fingering  the  pommel  of  your  sword,  the  thing  is 
settled  by  authority,  and  as  a  philosopher  and  soldier 
— not  doubting  that  you  are  each— you  must  submit. 
There's  stufif  in  you  fit  for  use,  though  not  over  malle- 
able, and  by  Judas  and  the  rest — no  allusion,  sir— ^ou 
shall  have  a  place  and  employment.  Come,  gentlemen, 
'tis  time  to  set  forward.  Is  there  any  report  from  the 
party  detached  to  the  head  of  the  lake  7" 

"  This  moment  a  messenger  has  arrived.  Skeens- 
borough  is  taken,  and  Skeen  himself  secured,"  replied 
an  ofilicer  at  the  door. 

"Hurra!"  shouted  Allen,  "the  would  be  royal 
ffovemor  of  Ticonderoga  is  our*s — no  more  delay.  To 
aorse  in  the  name  of  God,  and  away*" 

"  But  sir—"  said  Arnold. 

"  BuU  wont  do,  sir— I've  said  it ;  old  Ethan  whom 
thev  call  the  outlaw,  who  laughs  at  the  lightning;  out- 
scolds  thunder,  and  defies  the  devil  and  governor 
Tryon.  Old  Allen,  who  studied  divinity  in  hU  youth, 
and  became  a  soldier  by  passion,  knows  but  little  of 
the  worid  of  spirits,  but  he  wiU  be  treated  in  the  other 
worid  as  a  gentleman  of  his  merit  ought  to  be.  Come, 
hurrah  lor  the  Green  Mountains,  and  forward  to  old 
TL" 

Hereupon  the  council  broke  up,  Arnold  yielding  with 
a  tolerable  grace  to  an  arrangement  he  could  not  better, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  body  of  troops  was  in 
brisk  motion. 

It  was  almost  day  when  the  American  force  arrived, 
went  and  unseen,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  opporite 
Ti<^nderoga.  Their  horses  were  secured  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood,  and  while  some  of  the  men  were  collecting 
the  few  boats  scattered  afong  the  shore,  the  rest  were 
dispersed  in  picturesque  groups  upon  the  bank.  It 
was  a  scene  of  awful  stillness.  The  lake  reposed  dark 
and  unruffled  by  a  single  breeze :  the  moon  was  absent 
from  the  heavens,  and  the  eye  couW  with  difficulty 
trace  on  the  western  horizon  the  dimly  defined  outline 
of  the  most  prominent  and  elevated  part  of  the  fortress, 
now  an  object  of  such  intense  interest 

"Ay,"  said  Ethan  Allen,  in  a  suppressed  tone, 
**  there  she  is,  the  brimstone  of  Babylon ;  there's  old 
Ti,  with  whom  I  long  to  have  a  gT^;>ple,  as  a  lover 
with  his  mistress.  How  soundly  the  Jazabel  sleeps 
on  the  brink  of  perdition;  little  dreaming  who  are 
about  .o  beat  up  her  head  quarters.  But  it's  the  same 
to  her,  French,  English  or  Yankees.    To  do  the  old 


giri  justice,  however,  she  held  Abercrombie  at 
length  as  Putnam,  the  wolf  hunter,  has  told  me,  who 
was  in  the  frolic,  when  that  hair-brained  boy.  Lord 
Howe,  the  king's  bastard,  with  many  other  brave  fel- 
lows, legitimate  and  otherwise,  left  his  body  in  the  out- 
works. But  then,  again^  Amhcret  had  her  for  the  ask- 
ing, without  penny  or  price.  Well  boys,  we  may  have 
a  tussle  for  it,  but  I  conclude  we're  ready ;  so  embark 
in  the  name  of  the  pillare  of  fire,  and  of  smoke ;  act  like 
men.  men  of  the  Hampshire  grants,  and  never  bring  a 
blush  on  the  Green  Mountains." 

An  advanced  guard  of  eighty  three  men,  as  many  as 
the  boats  could  contain,  now  proceeded  to  embark. 

"  Halt  there,  friend,"  whispered  Allen  to  Arnold,  as 
the  latter  was  attempting  to  pass  him,  "  not  before  the 
commodore,  colonel,''  and  eniforced  his  suggestion  with 
no  very  gentle  constriction  of  the  arm,  in  tact  with  the 
grasp  of  a  tourniquet  or  a  vice — "  No  man  of  Gkxi's 
moulding  before  Ethan;"  and  he  stepped  on  board, 
followed  by  Arnold,  Staudish,  and  others  of  the  most 
eager.  Motionless  as  statues,  and  almost  as  breathless, 
they  glided  over  the  still  lake,  the  dull  sound  of  the 
muffled  oar  scarcely  reaching  the  stem  or  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  not  a  ripple  following  its  silent  dip  or  its 
leathery  skin  over  the  undisturb^  Bwcbice  of  the  water. 

It  was  when  the  east  firet  became  dappled  by  the 
dawn,  that  the  party  landed  on  the  hostile  shore  near 
their  slumbering  foes.  The  boats  were  immediately 
sent  back  for  the  rear  guard  under  Seth  Warner,  while 
the  advance  was  drawn  up  in  triple  rank,  and  Ethan 
Allen,  whose  huge  dimensions  the  occasion  seemed  to 
swell  to  gigantic  size,  harangued  the  brave  band. 

"Fellow  soldiers,"  said  he,  "  you  have  long  been  the 
terror  of  arbitranr  power,  in  the  person  of  the  petty 
despot.  Tryon.  Your  fame  has  gone  abroad,  as  appears 
from  the  honor  conferred  on  you  and  me  by  the  general 
assembly  oi  Connecticut.  You  are  now  in  a  few 
minutes  to  prove  yourselves  worthv  of  your  reputation 
for  valor,  or  abandon  your  pretcnaons  for  ever!  I  am 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress  before  you, 
and  propose  to  lead  you  at  once  through  the  gate.  It 
is  a  desperate  attempt,  and  none  but  the  bravest  of  men 
will  undertake  it ;  on  those  who  are  not  brave  I  do  not 
urge  it ;  you  who  volunteer  to  follow  me,  poise  your 
firelocks : 

There  was  not  one  of  the  band  who  did  not  throw 
his  piece  to  the  poise. 

"To  the  right  face,"  said  Allen,  and  placing  himself 
in  the  front  of  the  centra  file,  marched  his  column  in 
double  quick  time,  directly  to  the  southern  entrance. 

On  approaching  the  gate,  Arnold  endeavored  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  "  By  heaven,  air,'' 
cried  he,  "I  will  enter  firet ;  my  rank  entitlea  me  to  it." 

"By  hell,  sir,"  answered  Allen,  "if  you  attempt  it, 
I'll  send  you  to  salvadon  or  otherwise,  before  your 
watch  dcks  thrice." 

"  For  God's  sake  Allen— Araold— at  such  a  time,  in 
such  a  situadon  to  diq)ute— shame,  shame,"  whispeted 
several  voices  near  them. 

"  Well  sir,  this  much  I'll  grant,  we*n  go  in  togedier  i 
but  stop  there,  on  my  left,  if  you  please."  said  Alien, 
and  in  this  manner  they  entered  the  gateway. 

A  sentinel  posted  at  the  wicket,  completely  surprised, 

Presented  his  piece  at  Allen's  breast— "a  snap,  by 
upitor  Protector— follow,  my  boys,"  cried  Allen,  as 
he  puraued  the  retreating  sendnel  by  the  covered  way 
into  the  body  of  the  place.  Uttering  a  cir  of  alarm,  the 
sendnel  fled  into  a  case-mate.  Standisn  had  entered 
almost  at  the  side  of  Allen,  and  a  second  sentinel 
charged  upon  him  and  wounded  him  slighUy  with  hia 
bayonet;  Allen  tumed  to  his  rescue,  his  tremendous 
arm  was  raised  for  the  fatal  blow,  when  suddenly  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  let  Ids  sword  fall  gendy  down 
the  Side  of  the  sentinel's  head,  merelv  scraping  of  one 
ear,  and  the  better  part  of  t^e  cheek  in  tne  descent. 
The  poor  fellow  dropped  his  arms  and  begged  for 
quarter.  While  the  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  each 
mcing  a  line  of  barracks,  and  were  awaking  the  garrison 
with  three  terrific  hurras.  Allen  had  quesdoned  the 
prostrate  sentinel,  and  foUowing  his  directions,  im- 
mediately ran  up  a  stone  stairway,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  esplanade,  to  the  chamber  of  the  commandant. 

"  Come  forth,^'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  like  the  roaring 
of  the  Niagara,  "  you  who  command  these  slaves— you. 
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de  la  Place  come  out,  lobster  back,  from  your  shell,  or 
every  soul  of  you,  fish  or  flesh,  shall  be  sacrificed." 

The  unfortunate  commander,  appeared  at  his  cham- 
ber door  In  extreme  undress,  and  the  picture  of  dismay 
and  despair. 

"  Do  you  deliver  me  the  fortress?"  cried  Allen. 

**  In  whose  name  do  you  demand  it  ?"  asked  the  pe- 
trified de  la  Place,  not  certain  whether  he  was  capitu- 
lating to  men  or  devils. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  conti- 
nental Conpfress  I"  thundered  Allen,  "nay,  no  parley- 
ing," he  added,  observing  the  commandant  about  to 
flp^k,  "  surrender  or  death." 

The  ill-fated  de  la  Place,  with  the  sword  literally  sus- 
pended over  his  head,  gave  order  for  his  men  to  parade 
without  arms,  as  he  had  surrendered  the  fort. 

It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May, 
1775,  that  this  most  important  fortress,  with  all  its  for- 
midable and  extensive  equipment  and  warlike  store, 
was  3rielded  to  the  gallantry  of  a  few  boys  of  the  Green 
Mountains. 

The  sun  Tose  in  unusual  splendor,  as  if  smiling  on 
the  achievement  On  the  same  day,  Crown  Point  sur- 
Tendered  to  the  brave  and  indefatigable  Seth  Warner. 
who  had  been  detached  with  a  part  of  the  reserve,  ana 
immediately  after,  Arnold  surprised  and  captured  a 
▼easel  of  war  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Champlain,  and 
thus  the  entire  command  of  the  lakes  rested  with  the 
Americans. 

To  return  to  Tlconderoga ;  the  victors  were  assem- 
bled at  the  board,  making  ample  amends  for  all  their  late 
privations,  when  Allen  remarked  the  absence  of  the 
young  volunteer,  who  had  been  wounded  at  his  side, 
and  inquired,  with  much  interest,  as  to  his  fate.  But 
no  one  could  say  what  had  become  of  him.  The  last 
time  he  was  seen,  was  when  the  assulting  party  was 
beatincf  in  the  barrack  doors,  in  which,  it  was  ob- 
aervecf  he  assisted  with  the  fury  of  a  lion.  There  was 
also  a  subaltern  of  the  garrison  missing,  whose  absence 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  any  more  than  that  of 
Standish.  A  short  time,  however,  explained  the 
mystery. 

Mark  Standish  had  indeed  pursued  his  search  with 
fury,  and  even  frenzy.  Every  room  was  entered,  but 
Ellen  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Yet  the  chamber 
from  which  the  letter  had,  the  day  before,  been  dropped 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  abandoned.  He  repeated 
his  inquiries  on  every  side,  and  was  at  length  told  by 
a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  that  on  the  first  alarm,  he  had 
Been  a  female  l^me  by  an  officer  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passages,  between  the  blocks  of  the  barracks. 
Standish  instantly  started  off  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  gained  the  open  country,  struck  into  the  only  path 
wluch  seemed  to  be  practicable.  Along  this  he  ran ;  he 
fiew,  at  intervals  pausing  to  call  aloud'^the  name  of  his 
beloved.  The  way  became  more  rugged  and  difficult 
as  it  led  among  the  hills,  and  he  was  about  sinking  to 
despair,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  response  to  his 
<»U,  in  a  faint  female  voice — again  he  shouted— he  pans 
ed  in  breathless  suspense,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Was  it  .then  but  an  echo  that  mocked  him  1  one  effort 
more,  and  summoning  his  powers  of  voice,  as  he  lean- 
ed in  his  exhaustion  against  a  tree,  he  called  on  EUlen 
-—a  voice  not  distant,  but  indistinct,  as  if  stifled  in  its 
utterance,  pronounced  his  name.  He  was  no  longer 
weak.  With  the  vigor  of  the  deer  he  bounded  forward, 
and  in  an  instant  beheld  the  form  of  a  man,  near  whom 
lay,  exhausted  and  fainting,  his  beloved  Ellen.  Like 
the  panther  springing  toward  his  prey,  he  was  met  by 
one  whose  nerves  were  strung  by  desperation.  The 
conflict  was  terrible;  at  lengm  the  energies  of  the 
monntaln  boy  triumphed,  and  his  sinewy  foe  rolled 
over  the  edge  of  the  deep  and  cragged  ravine  near 
which  they  had  met.  His  tremendfous  efforts  over, 
Standish  sank  down  almost  insensible ;  but  it  was  on 
the  bosom  of  Ellen  that  his  head  rested ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  Ellen  that  recalled  him  to  life,  and  revived  him 
to  love.  Resting  within  her  arms,  he  listened  to  the 
nanrative  which  dispelled  every  suspicion.  The  British 
officer  hand,  by  a  thousand  assiduities,  endeavored  to 
make  an  impression  upon  Ellen's  heart.  Her  reserve 
did  but  increase  his  passion,  and  when  finally  the  for- 
mal tender  of  his  hand  was  rejected,  and  he  learned 
that  ttie  heart  he  sought  was  devoted  to  another,  mad- 


dened with  love  and  jealousy,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
carrying  her  off,  and  conveying  her  to  Quebec,  to 
which  station  he  exerted  influence  enough  to  obtain 
his  recall.  A  soldier  of  the  ganison  was  Dribed  to  ac- 
company him,  night  after  night,  to  the  oppodte  shore, 
until  the  opportunity  at  last  occurred  for  which  he  had 
so  long  waited.  She  was  found  alone  upon  the  bank, 
was  seized  and  borne  to  the  fort,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  gold,  the  officer  had  succeeded  in  concealing  her, 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  commandant.  Stand- 
ish heard  with  sensible  satisfiction,  that,  the  forcible 
seizure  and  detention  onhr  excepted,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  the  officer  not  maiited  by  the  moat 
scrupulous  delicacy,  and  regard  to  honor ;  and  that  he 
depended  only  upon  the  total  estrangement  from  her 
friends,  and  a  course  of  the  most  tender  attention,  for 
the  success  of  his  suit. 

Standish  conducted  his  recovered  bride  back  to  the 
circle  of  his  military  friends,  while  under  the  banner  of 
his  country,  already  streaming  from  the  rampart,  they 
were  rejoicing  in  their  victory.  He,  without  delay, 
sent  out  a  party  to  brine  in  thie  body  of  the  wounded 
officer,  whose  wounds  he  found,  to  his  infinite  relief, 
thougn  serious,  were  not  mortal :  and  soon  after  crossed 
the  lake,  and  lent  his  Ellen  to  the  embrace  of  her  good 
aunt. 

Mark  Standish  and  Ellen  Guilford  were  married, 
and  settled  on  their  own  farm.  Occasionally  aiding 
his  countrvmen  in  arms  in  their  struggle  for  mdepen- 
dence,  and  now  returning,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his 
plough,  he  passed  through  the  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  a  high  reputation.  He  lived  to  see 
his  country  become  a  free  and  powerful  nation — and 
the  Hampshire  grants,  under  the  appropriate  appella- 
tion of  Vermont,  a  thriving  state  of  the  American  Union. 
To  see  new  towns  and  cities  spring  up  around  him, 
and  the  lakes  and  their  shores,  after  oeing,  in  a  subse- 
auent  war,  the  theatres  of  the  triumphs  of  American 
fleets  and  armies,  become^  when  peace  returned,  the 
object  of  research  and  enjoyment  to  the  refined  and 
elegant  of  the  nation.  EUlen  gave  to  his  board  several 
blooming  and  beautiful  ffiris,  all  of  whom  obtained 
respectable  husbands ;  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
sensible,  spirited  boys,  some  of  whom  were,  in  process 
of  time,  sent  to  the  assembly,  and  one  of  whom  it  is 
said,  was  returned  to  congress.  It  is  certain  that  our 
lovera  lived  long  and  happily  together,  and  for  all  I 
have  heard  to  the  contrary,  our  Mark  Standish,  the 
Green  Mountain  boy  is  the  identical  old  revolutionary 
character,  who,  at  the  flourishing  townof  Osbrook  read, 
the  glorious  declaration  of  independence,  on  the  receAt 
celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 


THE  RATTLESNAKE  HUNTER. 

BY  J.   O.  WHITTIEB. 

*<  Until  my  ghasUy  tale  is  told, 
Tills  heart  within  me  barns.** 

DmiNG  a  delightful  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  ^e 
Green  Mountains,  a  few  veara  since,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  singular  character^nown  in 
many  parts  of  Vermont  as  the  Rattlesnake  Hunter.  It 
was  a  warm,  clear  day  of  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  that  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  while  engaged 
in  a  mineralogical  ramble  among  the  hills.  His  head 
was  bald,  and  his  forehead  was  deeply  marked  with 
the  strong  lines  of  care  and  age.  Hisiorm  was  wasted 
and  meagre ;  and  but  for  the  fiery  vigor  of  his  eye,  he 
might  have  been  supposed  incapacitated  by  age  and 
infirmities  for  even  a  slight  exertion.  Yet  he  hurried 
over  the  huge  ledges  of  rock  with  a  quick  and  almost 
youthful  tread ;  and  seemed  earnestly  searching  among 
the  crevices  and  loose  crags  and  stinted  bushes  around 
him.  All  at  once,  he  started  suddenly— drew  himself 
back  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  recoil— and  then  smote 
fiercely  with  his  staff  upon  the  rock  before  him.  Ano- 
ther and  another  blow— and  he  lifted  the  lithe  and 
crushed  form  of  a  large  rattlesnake  upon  the  end  of  his 
rod. 

The  old  man*s  eye  glister. e  J.  but  his  lip  trembled  as 
he  looked  steadfastly  upm  his  yet  writhing  victim. 
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"Another  of  the  accursed  race!"  he  muttered  between 
his  clenched  teeth,  apparently  unconscious  of  my  pre- 
sence. 

I  was  now  satisfied  that  the  person  before  me  was 
none  other  than  the  famous  Rattlesnake  Hunter.  He 
was  known  throughout  the  neighborhood  as  an  outcast 
and  a  wanderer,  obtaining  a  miserable  subsistence  from 
the  casual  charities  of  the  people  around  him.  His 
time  was  mostly  spent  among  the  rocks  and  rude  hills, 
where  his  only  object  seemed  to  be  the  hunting  out 
and  destroying  of  the  Crotalus  horidua^  or  rattlesnake. 
I  immediately  determined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
which  had  been  strangely  excited  by  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  stranger ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  ap- 
proached him. 

"Are  there  many  of  these  reptiles  in  this  vicinity?" 
I  inouired,  pointing  to  the  crushed  serpent. 

"They  are  getting  to  be  scarce,"  said  the  old  man, 
Uftinff  his  slouched  hat  and  wiping  his  bald  brow;  "I 
have  Known  the  time  when  you  could  hardly  stir  ten 
rods  from  your  door  in  this  part  of  the  state  without 
hearing  their  low,  auick  rattle  at  your  side,  or  seeing 
their  many-colored  bodies  coiling  up  in  your  path.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  they  are  getting  to  be  scarce — the  in- 
fernal race  will  be  extinct  in  a  few  years — and  thank 
€k)d  I  have  myself  been  a  considerable  cause  of  their 
e:ctermination." 

"You  must,  of  course,  know  the  nature  of  these 
creatures  perfectly  well,"  said  I.  ^^Do  you  believe  in 
their  power  of  fascination  or  charming  ?" 

The  old  man's  countenance  fell.  There  was  a  visible 
struggle  of  feeling  within  him;  for  his  lip  quivered, 
and  he  dashed  his  brown  hand  suddenly  across  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  conceal  a  tear ;  but  quickly  recovering 
mmself;  he  answered  in  the  low,  deep  voice  of  one  that 
was  about  to  reveal  some  horrible  secret — 

"  I  believe  in  the  rattlesnake's  power  of  fascination 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence." 

"Surely,"  said  I,  "you  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  power  over  human  beings  ?" 

"  I  do— I  know  it  to  be  so  r'  and  the  old  man  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke.  "You  are  a  stranger  to  me,"  he 
said  slowly,  after  scrutinizing  my  features  for  a  mo- 
ment— "but  if  you  will  go  down  with  me  to  the  foot  of 
this  rock,  in  the  shade  there" — and  he  pointed  to  a 
group  of  leaning  oaks  that  hung  over  the  declivity — 
"  I  will  tell  you  a  strange  and  sad  story  of  my  own  ex- 
perience." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  readily  assented  to  this 
proposal.  Bestowing  one  more  blow  upon  the  rattle- 
snake, as  if  to  be  certain  of  his  death,  the  old  man  de- 
scended the  rocks  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have 
endangered  the  neck  of  a  less  practised  hunter.  After 
reaching  the  place  which  he  pointed  out,  the  Rattle- 
snake Hunter  commenced  his  story  in  a  manner 
which  confirmed  what  I  had  previously  heard  of  his 
education  and  intellectual  strength. 

"I  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  had  just  finished  my  education  at  Har- 
vard, when  I  was  induced  by  the  nattering  representa- 
tions of  some  of  the  earliest  pioneers  into  the  wild 
lands  beyond  the  Connecticut,  to  seek  my  fortune  in 
the  new  settlements.  My  wife" — the  old  man's  eye 
l^tened  an  instant,  and  then  a  tear  crossed  his  brown 
cheek — "  my  wife  accompanied  me,  young  and  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  as  she  was,  to  this  wild  and  rude 
country.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  bringing  her 
hither-^never.  Young  man."  continued  he,  "  you  look 
like  one  who  could  pity.  You  shall  see  the  image  of 
the  gill  who  followed  me  to  the  new  country."  And 
he  unbound,  as  he  spoke,  a  ribbon  firom  his  neck,  with 
a  small  miniature  attached  to  it. 

It  was  that  of  a  beautiful  female — ^but  there  was  an 
almost  childish  expression  in  her  countenance — a  soft- 
ness—a delicacy,  and  a  sweetness  of  smile,  which  I 
have  seldom  seen  in  the  features .  of  those  who  have 
tasted,  even  slightly,  the  bitter  waters  of  existence. 
The  old  man  watched  my  countenance  intently,  as  I 
surveyed  the  image  of  his  early  love.  "She  must 
iiave  been  very  beautiful,"  I  said  as  I  returned  the 
picture. 

"Beautiful!"  he  repeated,  "you  may  well  say  so. 
But  this  avails  nothing.  I  have  a  fearful  story  to  tell  : 
would  to  God  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  but  I  wUl  go  on. 


My  heart  has  been  stretched  too  often  on  the  rack  of 
memory  to  suffer  any  new  pang." 

"  We  had  resided  in  the  new  country  nearly  a  year. 
Our  settlements  had  increased  rapidly,  and  the  com- 
forts and  delicacies  of  life  were  beginning  to  be  felt, 
after  the  weary  privations  and  severe  triiQs  to  which 
we  had  been  subjected.  The  red  men  were  few  and 
feeble,  and  did  not  molest  us.  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  mountain  were  ferocious,  but  we  suffered  little 
from  them.  The  only  immediate  danger  to  which  we 
were  exposed  resulted  from  the  rattlesnakes  which  in- 
fested our  neighborhood.  Three  or  four  of  our  settlers 
were  bitten  by  them,  and  died  in  terrible  a^nies.  The 
Indians  often  told  us  frightful  stories  of  this  snake,  and 
its  powers  of  £ascinaUon,  and  although  they  wers 
generally  believed,  yet  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  was 
rather  amused  than  convinced  by  their  marvellous  le- 
gends. 

"  In  one  of  my  hunting  excursions  abroad,  on  a  fine 
morning— it  was  just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  wife.  'Twas  a  beautiful  morning. 
The  sunshine  was  warm,  but  the  atmosphere  was  per- 
fectly clear;  and  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-west 
shook  the  bright,  green  leaves  which  clothed  to  profu- 
sion the  wreathing  branches  above  us.  I  had  left  my 
companion  for  a  short  time,  in  the  pursuit  of  game; 
and  in  climbing  a  rugged  ledge  of  rocks,  interspersed 
with  shrubs  and  dwa^sh  xseea,  I  was  startled  by  a 
quick,  grating  rattle.  I  looked  forward.  On  the  edge 
of  a  loosened  rock  lay  a  large  rattlesnake,  coiling  him- 
self as  if  for  the  deadly  spring.  He  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  me ;  and  I  paused  for  an  instant  to  survey  him. 
I  know  not  why,  but  I  stood  still,  and  looked  at  the 
deadly  serpent  with  a  strange  feeling  of  curiosity. 
Suddenly  he  unwound  his  coil,  as  if  relenting  from  his 

Eurpose  of  hostility,  and  raising  his  head,  he  fixed  his 
right,  fiery  eye  directly  upon  my  own.  A  chilling  and 
indescribable  sensation,  totally  different  from  any  thing 
I  had  ever  before  experienced,  followed  this  movenaent 
of  the  serpent ;  but  I  stood  still,  and  gazed  steadily  and 
earnestly,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  a  visible  change 
in  the  reptile.  His  form  seemed  to  grow  larger,  and 
his  colors  brighter.  His  body  moved  with  a  slow,  al- 
most imperceptible  motion  toward  me,  and  a  low  hum 
of  music  came  from  him,  or  at  least  it  sounded  in  myr 
ear — a  strange,  sweet  melody,  faint  as  that  whicn 
melts  from  the  throat  of  the  humming-bird.  Then  the 
tints  of  his  body  deepened,  and  changed  and  glo^nred, 
like  the  changes  of  a  beautiful  kaliedescope — green, 
purple  and  gold,  until  I  lost  sight  of  the  serpent  en- 
tirely, and  saw  only  wild  and  curiously  woven  circles 
of  strange  colors,  quivering  around  me,  like  an  atmos- 
phere of  rainbows.  I  seemed  In  the  centre  of  a  great 
prism — a  world  of  mysterious  colors— and  lints  varied 
and  darkened  and  lighted,  up  again  around  me ;  and 
the  low  music  went  on  without  ceasing  until  nly  brain 
reeled ;  and  fear,  for  the  first  time,  came  like  a  shadow 
over  me.  The  new  sensation  gained  upon  me  rapidly, 
and  I  could  feel  the  cold  sweat  gushing  from  my  brow. 
I  had  no  certainty  of  danger  in  my  mind— no  definite 
ideas  of  peril — all  was  vague  and  clouded,  like  the  nn- 
accountable  terrors  of  a  dream— and  yet  my  limbs 
shook,  and  I  fiuicied  I  could  feel  the  Uood  stififening 
with  cold  as  it  passed  along  my  veins.  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  nave  been  able  to  tear  myself  from  the 
spot — I  even  attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  body  obeyed 
not  the  impulse  of  the  mind— not  a  mustle  stirred; 
and  I  stood  still,  as  if  my  feet  had  grown  to  the  solid 
rock,  with  the  infernal  music  of  the  tempter  in  my  ear, 
and  the  baleful  colorings  of  his  enchantment  before  me. 
"  Suddenly  a  new  sound  came  on  my  ear— it  was  a 
human  voice — but  it  seemed  strange  and  awful.  Amisi 
— again — but  I  stirred  not;  and  then  a  white  form 
plunged  before  me,  and  grasped  my  arm.  The  horrible 
spell  was  at  once  broken.  The  strange  colors  passed 
from  before  my  vision.  The  rattlesnake  was  coiling  at 
my  very  feet,  with  glowing  eyes  and  uplifted  fiuiffs ; 
and  my  wife  was  clinging  In  terror  upon  me.  The 
next  instant  the  serpent  threw  himself  upon  us.  My 
wife  was  the  victim !  The  fatal  fangs  pierced  deeply 
into  her  hand ;  and  her  scream  of  agony,  as  she  stag- 
gered backward  from  me,  told  me  the  dreadful  truth. 

"Then  it  was  that  a  feeling  of  madness  came  upon 
me ;  and  when  I  saw  the  foul  serpent  stealing  away 
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Irom  his  work,  reckless  of  danger,  I  sprang  forward 
*and  crushed  him  under  my  feet,  grinding  nim  upon 
the  raffged  rock.  The  groans  of  my  wife  now  recalled 
roe  to  ner  side,  and  to  the  horrible  reality  of  her  situa- 
tion. There  was  a  dark,  livid  spot  on  her  hand ;  and 
it  deepened  into  blackness  as  I  led  her  away.  We  were 
mt  a  considerable  distance  from  any  dwelling ;  and  after 
^nmderin^  for  a  short  time,  the  pain  of  her  wound  be- 
came insupportable  to  my  wife,  and  she  swooned  away 
in  my  arms.  Weak  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest 
liyulet,  and  bathe  her  brow  in  the  cool  water.  She 
partially  recovered,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  while 
■i  supported  her  head  upon  my  bosom.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  and  none  came  near  us — and  there — 
«Ione,  in  the  great  wilderness,  I  watched  over  her,  and 
prayed  with  her— and  she  died  I" 

The  okl  man  groaned  audibly  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  and,  as  ne  clasped  his  long,  bony  hands 
over  his  eyes,  I  could  see  the  tears  falling  thickly 
through  his  gaunt  fingers.  After  a  momentary  strug- 
gle with  his  feelings,  he  lifted  his  head  once  more,  and 
there  was  a  fierce  Tight  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke : 

**  But  I  have  had  mv  revenge.  From  that  fatal  mo- 
ment I  have  felt  myself  fitted  and  set  apart,  by  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  affliction,  to  rid  the  place  of  my  abode  of 
its  foulest  curse.  And  I  have  well  nigh  succeeded. 
The  fascinating  demons  are  already  few  and  power- 
less. Do  not  imagine,"  said  he,  earnestly  regarding 
the  somewhat  equivocal  expression  of  my  countenance, 
**that  I  consider  these  creatures  as  serpents  only— 
-creeping  serpents ;  they  are  serpents  of  the  fallen  an- 
^1 — the  immediate  ministers  or  the  infernal  gult" 
•  •  *  *  * 

Tears  have  passed  since  my  interview  with  the  Rat- 
tlesnake Hunter :  the  place  of  his  abode  has  changed — 
-a  beautiful  village  rises  near  the  spot  of  our  conference, 
and  the  grass  of  the  church-yard  is  green  over  the 
-grave  of  the  old  hunter.  But  his  story  is  fixed  upon 
my  mind,  and  Time,  like  enamel,  only  bums  deeper 
the  first  impression.  It  comes  up  before  me  like  a 
-vividly  remembered  dream,  whose  features  are  too  hor- 
rible K>r  reality. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  ani- 
mal, than  he  who  is  encumbered  with  an  imposing  es- 
tablishment, while  his  supplies  are  uncertain  and 
scanty.  The  truth  of  this  I  had  occasion  to  experience 
■some  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  the  world.  The 
little  fortune  which  my  father  left  me,  was  all  expended 
in  obtaining  a  procuratorship,  and  in  furnishing,  after 
the  b^t  m^els,  a  flat  in  Queen  street,  where  I  placed 
two  red-haired  clerks  upon  a  pair  of  three-legged  stools 
of  unusual  elevation,  and  seated  myself  in  a  leather- 
encircled  arm-chair,  with  the  absurd  expectation  of 
'being  called  upon  by  clients.  CUmts  t  Not  the  shadow 
of  one  darkened  my  beautiful  white-washed  walls. 
The  glaring  brass-plate  on  the  door  (something  about 
the  sixe  of  a  shovel,)  with  its  hospitable  **  Come  ih," 
'was  misanthroi^cally  disregarded.  It  seemed  as  if 
Utisation  had  ceased  with  the  openins  of  my  rooms ; 
and  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  Edward  Irving' s 
millennium.  To  me,  a  client  was  as  the  mammoth 
^xnong  quadrupeds,  or  dodo  among  birds — extinct.  I 
had  not  even  the  satisfiiction  of  possessing  a  petriJUd 
one,  nor  could  I  trace  the  remains  of  any  among  all 
my  cariosities. 

To  increase  ray  embarrassments,  I  was  on  the  eve 
•of  getting  married.  It  is  charitably  said  of  the  devil, 
that  he  finds  work  for  the  idle ;  so  I,  being  utterly  un- 
employed, was  tempted  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  beionging  td*Berwick.  My  last  ten  guineas  were 
expended  in  paying  her  a  visit,  and  in  receiving  her 
formidable  *«  Yet." 

"  Next  month  is  May,  Arabella,"  I  said— (her  name 
was  Arabella  Farquhar,  and  it  seemed  formed,  with  its 
tramber  of  /?«,  to  stifle  the  BerwickersV— "  It  is  un- 
4iicky,  you  know,  to  marry  in  May ;  but  I  cannot  wait 
«  day^longer  than  the  first  of  June.'' 

"The  giorunu  first  of  June,"  said  she,  smiUng,  for, 


in  addition  to  her  other  attractions,  she  had  a  playful 
humor ;— "  would  you  not,  as  a  west-country  radical, 
prefer  the  *  ever-memorable  days  of  July  7" 
"  Nay,  in  love  I  have  no  politics." 
"That  is,  you  are  im-poliiic  in  love." 
"  I  am  desperately  in  love,  which  is  all  I  know,"  re- 
turned I,  enforcing  my  nflirmation  with  a  kiss. 

The  respect  which  I  paid  to  the  old  superstition  re- 
garding May  marriages  was  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stances, that  I  had  no  hopes  of  raising  money  for  my 
purposes  before  the  first  of  June.  These  hopes,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  were  built  on  a  very  questionable 
foundation.  The  only  relation  left  me  in  the  world 
was  my  maiden  aunt,  Mra  Thomson,  of  Cockleshelhall, 
near  Musselburgh.  I  call  her  iruddtn,  for  I  cannot 
consider  her  in  any  other  light,  although  it  is  undeni- 
able that  she  had  once  been  married.  She  was  a 
woman  of  untold  wealth  and  inconceivable  parismony. 
When  young,  her  fortune  was  but  forming,  and  her 
face  was  then  even  less  attractive  (if  I  may  judge  from 
a  portrait  taken  at  twenty)  than  when  time  had  dis- 
guised it ;  so  she  was  left  to  live  to  the  alarming  age  of 
forty-five  without  an  offer.  At  that  period,  however, 
her  fortune,  by  dint  of  parismony,  having  increased  to 
a  reverential  amount — a  certain  Mr.  Thomson,  com- 
passionating her  state  of  single  blessedness,  "  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,"  and  was,  to  the  infinite  consterna- 
tion of  all  her  living  relations,  accepted. 

The  marriage  of  any  youn^  lady  of  forty-five  fur- 
nishes food  for  scandal ;  but  in  this  match  there  was 
nothing  prominently  absurd,  indiscreet,  or  inappro- 
priate. Mr.  Thomson  was  an  ancient  widower,  of 
respectable  character,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Ho 
had  been  provost  from  time  immemorial  of  the  little 
burgh  in  which  he  resided,  and  was  therefore  happily 
distinguished  from  the  innumerable  tribe  of  Thomsons 
by  his  title  of  honor.  Like  Macbeth,  "he  had  no 
children,"  and  considered  himself  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
wife,  to  warm  his  slippers,  when  "  fallen  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf."  But  Death  interfered  with  his  self- 
indulgent  perspectives.  Scarcely  was  the  honeymoon 
over,  with  all  its  indescribable  annoyances,  when,  one 
morning,  after  breakfast,  as  Provost  Thomson  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  a  laugh  at  one  of  the  quaint  jokes  for 
which  he  was  famous,  and  sitting  down  in  ms  chair, 
gave  a  groan,  and  expired.  Apoplexy  was  the  cause 
assigned  for  this  appalling  event. 

My  poor  aunt  was  exemplary  as  a  widow,  with  her 
teara  and  her  crape,  even  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
rules  of  society  demand ;  and  her  sympathizing  rela- 
tions were,  for  several  months,  eager  in  watching  any 
demonstrations  of  connubial  afifection  that  might  be- 
come visible  under  her  weeds  of  woe.  Their  anxiety 
was  absurd ;  for  no  one,  with  a  notion  of  affinities, 
could  outrage  his  imagination  so  far  as  to  consider  her. 
for  a  moment,  in  the  Uffht  of  a  mother.  She  belonged 
naturally,  constitutioniUly,  and  entirely  to  that  highly 
respectable  class  of  capitalists — old  maids.  It  was  but 
a  presumptuous  blunder  of  the  Provost,  to  endeavor  to 
remove  her  from  the  sphere  where  Providence  had 
placed  her :  and  though  ne  had  been  Blue  Beard  him- 
self and  lived  half  a  century,  he  could  never  have 
moulded  her  to  the  accommodating  shape,  bearing,  and 
appearance  of  a  tm/e.  As  it  was,  the  little  month  of 
connubial  bliss  made  no  impression  on  her.  It  merely 
changed  her  name,  not  her  nature ;  and  in  doing  so.  I 
believe,  it  accomplished  all  that  she  wished ;  for  to  be 
called  Mre.  Provost  Thomson,  instead  of  Miss  Brown, 
was  the  temptation  that  induced  her  to  comrhit  matri- 
mony.^ Uninstructed  by  the  firightful  termination  of 
her  cSmexion,  the  infatuated  creature  continued  to 
hug  her  treasures,  and  even  to  add  to  their  accumula- 
tion vrith  tenfold  voracity.  The  property  which  the 
will  of  the  provost  left  her,  only  whetted  her  appetite 
for  more ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  reached  her  60th 
and  I  my  25th  year,  her  fortune  was  calculated  to  ex- 
ceed half  a  plum,  or,  in  more  figurative  language, 
50,000/.  ^         ^ 

If  there  were  any  one  toward  whom  -she  entertained  . 
a  kindness,  it  was  my  own  ungrateful  self.    I  was.  in 
fact,  her  factotum ;  for  fiom  my  fifteenth  year,  being 
no  penman  herself,  she  entrusted  me  with  drawing  out 
all  ner  receipts  for  rental    For  this  purpose,  I  regiUarlj 
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Sent  a  day  or  two  with  her  every  Whitsunday  and 
artinmas ;  and  hi  return  for  my  attentions,  I  regularly 
received  from  her  (mirabile  dictu)  a  five  pound  note ! 
This  was  the  only  pecuniary  enormity  of  which  she 
was  guilty  during  the  year;  and  to  do  ner  justice,  she 
gave  it,  I  believe,  out  of  an  habitual  regard  for  me, 
while  she  would  Inwardly  soothe  her  outraged  parsi- 
mony by  the  reflection,  that  no  man  of  business  would 
do  what  I  did  half  so  cheap.  On  the  faith  of  her  gift, 
many  a  sanguine  young  man  would  have  anticipated 
the  nelrshlp  of  all  her  property ;  but  I  confess  I  never 
was  so  preposterous  In  my  expectations,  for  I  felt  too 
distinctly  that  I  was  bom  witn  the  wooden  spoon  in 
i^  mouth.  Independently  of  this,  I  knew  she  read  the 
lusfdonary  Magazine,  and  spoke  occasionally  with  an 
alarming  interest  of  the  New  Zealanders,  so  that,  if 
ever  she  bad  the  fortitude  to  make  a  will,  the  cannibals 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  would  in  all  proibability  be  the 
&vored  few.  Her  health,  besidea,  was  sood ;  her  hold 
of  the  world  tenacious ;  so  that  even  If  I  did  entertain 
any  hopes  of  succeedon,  the  day  was  too  distant  to  in- 
terest me  much.  At  all  events,  no  future  prospect 
could  relieve  my  present  difficulties,  or  put  it  In  my 
power  to  consummate  my  own  and  Arabella's  bliss. 
JL  bold  stroke  was  necessary — <'a  boki  stroke  for  a 
wife*' — and  the  necessity  suj^sted  one.  Insane  as  it 
may  appear,  I  absolutely  resolved  to  ask  from  my  aunt, 
when  I  went  in  May  to  draw  out  her  Whitsunday  re- 
xeipts,  ike  loan  (believe  me)  qf  a  thousand  poutMa!— 
ana  upon  the  success  of  that  request  I  relied  when  I 
proposed  the  first  of  June  to  my  dear  Arabella,  as  our 
day  of  marrage. 

This  resolution  of  attacking  my  aunt  I  did  not  come 
to  without  severe  reflections.  I  procured  a  copy  of  the 
Eccentric  Biography,  and  carefully  studied  the  lives  of 
all  the  misers  therein  contained,  so  that  I  might  inform 
myself  as  to  their  weak  or  assailable  points.  But  I 
found  them  all  cased  in  triple  steel— no  crevice  in  their 
iron  mall  through  which  a  spear  could  be  insinuated — 
no  opening  through  which  their  hearts  could  be  touch- 
ed. They  were  not  even  like  the  alligator,  vulnerable  in 
the  belly — neither  puddings  nor  pmise  aflected  them. 
The  only  way  in  which  tliey  could  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  was  by  a  coup  de  main.  Old 
Elwes,  I  discovervd,  though  he  would  not  part  with  a 
penny  to  save  his  most  miserable  soul,  sometimes  gave 
thousands  in  loan  on  trifling  securities.  "  Upon  that 
hint  I  spake."  I  saw  the  absurdity  of  attacking  the 
**  penny  wise"  feelings  of  my  aunt,  and  resolved  to  rest 
my  chance  of  success  on  her  "  pounds  foolish.''  A 
small  sum  would,  I  felt,  rouse  all  her  customary  power 
of  resistance ;  but  the  demand  of  a  thousand  pounds 
8TBKUNO  was  too  iq[)pallinff  to  be  resisted  by  mortal 
miser.  The  enormity  would  paralyze  her  energies,  and 
leave  her  helpless  In  my  hanos.  It  would  be  an  appeal 
for  which  her  imagination  had  never,  in  its  most  daring 
flights,  prepared,  and  she  would  sink  submissive  under 
it,  overwhelmed  by  Its  boldness  and  grandeur.  Not,  I 
confess,  that  I  anticipated  an  entire  acquiescence  In 
the  extent  of  my  demand ;  but  to  ask  a  thousand,  I 
calculate,  would  secure  at  least  five  hundred.  By  aim- 
ing at  the  stars,  I  would  reach  the  clouds.  If  she  suc- 
ceeded In  reducing  my  request  to  five  hundred,  or  still 
better,  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  she  would  lose 
sight  of  every  thing  else  in  self-congratulation  at  her 
adroitness  in  mitigating  the  calamity. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  "  go  about  the  bush"  in 
the  matter.  That  would  have  alarmed  her,  and  put 
her  on  her  guard.  My  object  was  to  attack  her  openly 
and  unexpectedly ;  for  any  other  method  wouM  have 
argued  a  misgiving  on  my  part,  and  infused  te*  with 
courage  to  resist  Accordingly  I  had  no  sooo^reach- 
ed  Cockleshelhall,  and  gone  through  the  usual  con- 
gratulation, than  I  prepared  to  open  my  ajttack.  My 
aunt  speedly  gave  me  no  opportunity. 

"Mycltfor  nephew,"  she  said,  with  her  usual  em- 
phatic monosyllables;  "it  is«o  fortunate  that  Whit- 
sunday happens  at  this  time,  and  that  you  have  come  a 
day  sooner  than  usual,  for  do  you  know  I  have  got  two 
lames  stajing  with  me,  who  are  dying  for  a  gallant !" 

<'  Indeed  I  then  I  am  fortunate  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  I  was  just  remarking  to  myself  as  I  came  up 
the  avenue  (which,  by  the  by,  I  see  you  have  greatly 
improved)  that  it  was  as  well  that  I  required  to  visit 


you  at  this  time,  as  It  saved  me  the  trouble  of  writing 
you,  by  post,  for  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds,  o£ 
which  I  happen  to  stand  at  present  in  need." 

I  said  this  in  as  indlflferent  a  matter-of-course  man- 
ner as  I  could  assume,  although  I  believe  my  voice  did 
falter  a  little,  for  I  thought  of  poor  Arabella.  But  tlie 
manner  of  speaking  Is  not  so  important  as  the  matter, 
notwithstanding  aU  that  elocutionists  may  say.  A 
thousand  pounds  is  no  trifle,  pronounce  it  as  you 
will.  It  made  my  aunt  gasp,  as  if  1  had  pitched  a  tub 
of  water  In  her  face,  or  as  if  I  had  placed  her  in  an 
elevated  shower  bath,  with  a  thousand  holes  in  its- 
drainer. 

"A  thousand  pounds!!!  You're  surely  demented 
John." 

''Indeed  aunt— if  it  would  not  be  rather  encroaching 
on  your  eoodness,  two  thousand  would  be  more  con* 
venient  for  me  than  one.  But  a  young  man  is  the 
better  of  being  stinted  a  little  when  beginning  ibe 
world." 

*' Two  thousand!!  Beginning  the  world,  John!  Have 
you  not  begun  yet?" 

"  Now,  aunt,  that  is  too  bad.  You  cannot  but  know 
what  it  is  to  b^in  the  world.  Would  yon  have  ne  be- 
lieve that  you  never  were  so  foolish  yourself  as  to 
marry?" 

"  Many !  Are  you  going  to  marry  ?"  • 

"  I  am  going  to  foUow  your  good  example,  aunt,  in 
that  particular." 

"  Me !  you  should  rather  take  warning  fit>m  my  mis- 
fortune. Nay,  it  is  unfeeling  in  you,  John,  to  allude 
to  the  matter'  \l  know  it  was  the  subtject  upon  which 
she  loved  especially  to  dilate}— "when  you  knew  the 
manner  in  which  my  poor  dear  husband  was  taken 
from  me.  Think,  John,  of  only  twenty-eight  days 
married!"  [Here  she  took  out  her  handkerchiefll 
"  We  had  just  got  all  the  garavidglng  and  expense  of 
the  draft  days  over,  and  I  was  remarking  that  the  veal 
pie  might  hae  been  better  hained^  and  served  langer  as 
a  decency  for  our  breakfast  table,  when  the  poor  dear 
provost,  who  was  standing  joking  with  his  back  to  the 
chimney^  and  the  tails  of  his  coat  in  his  arms,  gied  a 
sudden  jerk  into  the  elbow  chair,  and  before  I  could 
turn  round,  was  a  corpse !  Never  married  woman  was 
tried  like  me !" 

Here  she  fell  Into  appropriate  sobs,  which  I  did  not 
dislike,  for  women  are  said  to  be  most  accessible  when 
they  have  the  tears  in  their  eye. 

<*  Do  not  distress  yourself  my  dear  aunt,"  I  said,. 
'<  about  that  sad  aflfair.  You  proved  duilng  your  short 
wedlock,  I  have  reason  to  know,  all  that  a  husband 
could  wish,  and  let  it  be  a  balsam  to  your  grief;  that  it 
is  not  embittered  by  self-reproach.  As  to  my  own 
marriage,  I  have  only  to  pray" 

*'  John,  John,  you  speak^  if  you  had  completed  all 
your  arrangements,  and  had  only  to  send  for  the  min- 
ister. What  madness  is  this !— and  who  u  your  wife 
to  be?" 

"  The  unfortunate  lady  whom  I  have  selected  as  my 
victim,  and  who  is  so  far  lost  to  herself  as  to  approve 
of  my  choice,  is  irreproachable  in  chtnacter  and  de- 
scent, unequalled  in  beauty,  and  almost  as  poor  as 
myself." 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  and  she  choose  to  make  beggars 
of  yourselves,  I  leave  you  to  your  own  deluaiona.  It 
is  no  concern  of  mine.'' 

"How,  my  dear  aunt?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  will  so  far  disoblige  me  as  refuse  to  grant  my  smaU 
request  ?" 

"  Small  request !  The  boy'fi  in  a  creed !  You  im- 
agine, surely,  that  I  am  wallowing  in  wealth." 

"  Far  from  it  I  know  in  these  hard  times  you  have 
come  to  many  losses,  and  must  have  enougn  ado  to 
make  the  ends  meet.  Still,  I  am  presumptive  enouirh 
to  hope,  that  you  will  make  a  struggle  to  oblige  an  old 
friend— the  son  of  your  only  brother  William,  who  was 
your  own  little  Billy  when  a  child,  and  whom  the 
hungry  sea  devoured  in  his  prime  of  manhood." 

Here  were  two  hits — one  on  the  side  of  her  parsi- 
mony, and  the  other  on  the  side  of  her  aflfectionA 
Like  all  wealthy  mlsors,  she  was  very  anxious  to  be 
considered  poor,  and  rejoiced  to  be  condoled  with  on 
her  "  losses."  She,  beside,  entertained  a  deep  rqzani 
for  the  mem<^  of  my  father,  who  was  shipwrecked  on 
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his  way  from  Quebec,  whither  he  had  fone  to  purchase 
timber.    He  was  her  only  brother,  and  being  six  years 
younger  than  tierseli^  had  secured  the  affection  of  her 
girlhMKi  before  her  heart  got  hardened  and  polluted  by 
care  and  avarice.    Deeply  as  she  seemed  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  her  "  poor  dear  provost,"  thtU  was  but  the  mock- 
ery of  woe  compared  to  the  untold  tenderness  with 
which  she  ever  reverted  to  my  poor  fothePs  £ate.   The 
name  of  the  one  was  a  mere  signal  for  her  to  display 
the  widow's  flag  of  distress ;  the  name  of  the  other ; 
was  connected  with  all  her  sweetest  and  holiest  emo-  i 
tions,  for  it  renewed,  in  the  silver  light  of  memory,  the  j 
voung  days  of  her  liife,  when  she  used  to  toss  her  little  ! 
brother  in  her  arms,  or  roll  with  him,  in  boisterous 
glee,  among  the  grassy  knowes. 

"John,"  she  nid,  after  a  pause,  "  you  must  be  con- 
scious that  I  have  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  your 
wdfare,  for  your  own  sake,  and  still  more  for  the  sake  ' 
oC  him--ro'y  poor  brothei^— who  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  sea.  But  I  am  shocked,  John — really 
■hockod  at  tlie  extravagance  of  your  demand,  and 
wonder  any  young  man  of  discretion,  like  you,  should 
be  so  absttid  as  to  think  of  marriage  before  you  have 
established  yourself  in  the  world.  Bee  how  /  did  in 
the  matter.    I  waited  till " 

**  O  aunt,  aunt !"  interrupted  I,  delighted  at  the  turn 
matters  were  taking,  for  if  the  woman  who  deliberates 
is  lost,  so  also  is  the  woman  who  begins  to  "  argufy" — 
'*0  aunt,  aunt!  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  balance  my 
conduct  with  your  own,  for  though  it  were  a  thousand 
times  more  blameless,  it  would  never  come  up  to  your 
standard.  I  am  but  a  poor,  ever-blundering,  ever- 
resolving  fool,  that  can  lay  claim  to  no  quality  beyond 
good  intention :  you,  on  the  other  hand,  nave  led  a  life 
of  unswerving  virtue,  and  are  giultless  even  of  the 
slightest  impropriety." 

**  If  that  be  your  opinion,  it  became  you  certainly  to 
seek  my  counsel  before  you  involved  yourself  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  matrimony.  And  indeed,  John, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  circumstances  have  led  me, 
within  these  two  days,  to  think  of  the  very  subject ; 
for  there  are  at  present,  as  I  informed  you,  two  ladies 
staying  with  me,  one  of  whom  has  so  interested  me  by 
her  excellent  qualities,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
crossed  my  mind  she  would  make  a  fortunate  match 
for  you,  if  your  circumstances  permitted." 

"Alas,  aunt !  all  people  see  not  with  the  same  eyes — 
and  I,  at  all  events,  am  irrevocably  engaged." 

**  E'en  drink,  then,  as  ye  brewed.  Since  you  can  do 
without  my  advice,  you  can  do  without  my  money." 

"Are  you  not  getting  rather  unreasonable,  Mrs. 
Thomson  7" 

"  Are  you  not  getting  excessively  impertinent,  Mas- 
ter John  Brown  T" 

"  Nay,  nay — let  us  not  quarrel  about  a  trifle.  You 
■nrely  would  allow  me  some  degree  of  sufirage  in  a 
Blatter  so  personally  interesting  as  the  choice  of  a 
wifeT' 

"  I  wish  to  meddle  with  no  man's  afl*airs.  But  for 
the  sake  of  him — poor  William — your  father— I  cannot 
but  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare ;  and  if  you  had 
made  a  reasonable  match  with  a  young  lady  of  whom 
I  could  approve,  I  will  not  promise  but  I  might  haVe 
helped  you  a  little  until  your  business  were  established, 
with  tlie  imderstandine  that  I  would  receive  a  legal  per 
oentage  for  what  I  might  advance." 

"  Then,  my  <iear  aunt,  I  feel  assured  you  have  but  to 
see  my  choice  to  be  pleased  with  her.  Such  beauty — 
wit— virtue" 

"Pooh!  I  doubt  she  is  some  low  person,  or  you 
would  not  insist  on  these  things.  Is  she  of  a  good 
fiimily  1  Has  she  any  money,  or  the  prospect  of  any  1 
That  b  what  I  wish  to  know." 

"Her  £unily  is  irreproachable;  for  her  father  can 
trace  his  genealogy  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  George 
the  third,  and  none  of  them  ever  suffered  under  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  As  to  her  wealth,  she  is  pos- 
sessed, I  am  happy  to  say,  of  a  great  many  properties : 
she  has  a  well-mmished  memory— an  excellently-cul- 
tivated underatanding— a  superb  imagination— a  bril- 
liant vdt — and  an  untioimded  store  of  afliection ;  not  to 
mentfon  the  lustre  of  her  personal  afiections — her 
pearly  teeth  and  diamond  eyes." 

"It  is  too  much  your  habit,  John,  to  qpeak  slight- 


ingly of  serious  matters.  These  qualities  I  hold  not 
the  value  of  a  pin's  point,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  three  indispensable  P's  to  the  character  of  a 
good  wife — Prudence,  Piety,  and  Property." 

"  And  is  your  favoiite  up  stairs  possessed  of  these 
qualifications  7    Tell  me,  aunt,  who  is  the?" 

"  The  lady  up  stairs  is  a  comparative  stranger  to  me, 
but  I  am  mightily  pleased  by  what  I  have  seen  of  her. 
Your  old  acquaintance,  Mre.  Smith,  of  Berwick, 
brought  her.  She  is  a  Miss  Farquhar,  and  belongs 
herself,  I  believe,  to  that  quarter,  ahhough  Mra.  Smith 
tells  me  she  has  some  prospects  of  finally  settling  in. 
your  own  town  of  Glasgow.'' 

"A  glass  of  water,  if  you  please.  Tush  I— I  am 
quite  well,  aunt.  A  mere  momentary  qualm.  And 
now  I  have  to  reproach  you,  as  well  as  myself,  for* 
leaving  the  ladies  so  long  to  themselves  by  our  idle 
chat,  on  a  subject  wtiich  can  be  talked  over  ajnln.  We 
must,  for  very  decency,  go  up  stairs.  Please  mtroduce 
me.    It  is  cruel  to  delay  another  moment." 

As  my  aunt  ushered  me  into  the  room,  with  the 
formal  explanation  of  "  Mr.  Brown,  my  nephew  from 
Crlasgow,''  Arabella,  who  was  sitting  at  a  worit-table 
with  Mre.  Smith,  suddenly  started,  and  a  deep  Uush 
sufiiised  her  neck  and  forenead.  While  bowing,  I  con- 
trived to  place  my  finger  on  my  mouth,  to  indicate  I 
wished  no  recognition.  Mrs.  Smith  seemed  to  under- 
stand this  intuitively,  for  although  it  was  through  her 
I  had  originally  become  acquainted  with  Arabella,  she 
spoke  of  us  as  entire  stran^^ers.  Arabella  herself  looked 
uneasy  and  discomfited ;  tor,  with  all  her  talents,  such 
was  her  natural  candor,  that  she  could  not  support  the 
slightest  approach  to  dissimulation.  I  myself  acted 
my  part  but  indifferently,  and  after  several  blundering 
attempts  at  conversation,  speedily  sought  to  compose 
my  nerves  by  a  solitary  walk  in  the  garden. 

While  chewing  a  green  twig  in  a  profound  reverie,  I 
was  attracted  to  a  summer-house  by  a  whisper  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand.    It  was  Arabella  herself. 

"  I  have  followed  you  here  at  some  risk,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  have  been  burning  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
hand  in  this  base  rencounter.  It  was  that  odious  Mra. 
Smith  who  decoyed  me  hither,  and  I  knew  not  that 
Mrs.  Thomson  was  your  aunt  till  this  forenoon.  What 
must  you  have  thought  of  me  7" 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Mre.  Smith" 

"  Nay.  do  not  provoke  me,  for  indeed  I  am  ready  to 
sink  with  shame  and  vexation  at  the  vulgar  and  mean- 
spirited  plot  into  which  I  have  been  led.  Your  aunt,  I 
see,  is  a  woman  of  illiberal  notions  and  contracted  ha- 
bits ;  and  Mre.  Smith,  with  her  natural  want  of  all 
delicacy,  brought  me  nither,  under  false  pretences,  to 
secure  her  fovor.  When  I  underetood  this,  I  could 
have  torn  the  vile  busy-body  to  pieces." 

"A  small  dose  of  prusdc  acid  would  perhaps  be 
more  advisable*" 

"  No  trifling,  John.  I  am  serious.  Go  to  your  aunt 
immediately,  and  tell  her  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  stand.  I  can  bear  this  state  of  duplicity  no 
longer." 

"  Dearest  and  ever  noble-minded !  To  you,  as  to  an 
angel  of  light,  must  my  poor  earth-bound  propensities- 
ever  look  for  exaltation.  Deeply  as.  I  pity  my  aunf  s 
Uliberalities,  henceforth  shall  I  revere  her  for  descrying 
so  speedily  your  worth.  It  were  in  my  power  at  pre- 
sent to  deceive  her,  by  affecting  to  follow  her  counsel 
in  paying  my  addresses  to  you — nay.  start  not  I  I  can- 
not do  u,  for  my  own  sake,  and  dare  not  do  it,  for 
yours.  If  my  own  soul  could  condescend  to  such 
meanness,  it  were  unworthy  of  worehipping  thine." 

So  sailing,  I  sought  my  aunt  with  all  haste,  and  told 
her  explicitly  that  her  fietvorite  Bliss  Farquhar  was  no- 
other  than  my  betrothed.  Whether  charmed  by  my 
candor  or  by  the  reciprocity  of  our  tastes,  I  know  not, 
but  my  aunt  behaved  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  sister  of  my  father.  Her  assistance  not 
only  exceeded  my  expectation,  but  exceeded  my  origi- 
nal demand.  She  even  came  so  far  as  Glasgow,  to- 
Katronize  with  her  pereonal  presence  our  wedding.  Nor 
ad  she  ever  reason  to  regret  her  generosity ;  for  in 
her  declining  years,  Arabella  administered  to  her  in- 
firmities like  a  daughter,  and  our  firet-bom  little  boy, 
William,  renewed,  once  more,  her  long-smothered  af- 
I  fection,  so  that  the  hitter  days  of  her  life  were  benignant 
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and  blessed  as  those  of  its  commencement.  While  liv- 
ing, she  would  scarcely  allow  the  little  rascal  out  of 
her  sight ;  and  on  her  death  she  proved  the  extent  of 
her  love,  by  leaving  him  all  her  immense  property,  at 
my  disposal  till  he  came  of  age,  with  the  exception  of 
only  five  thousand  pounds  which  went  to  the  South 
Bea  missions,  and  a  handsome  annuity  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, which,  with  some  trifling  assistance  of  our  own, 
went  to  the  support  of  an  old  housekeeper  who  had  got 
hdnd  and  deaf  in  her  service. 


A  STORY  OP  MODERN  HONOR. 

BT  LORD  MOBFETH. 

I  WAS  well  acquainted  with  two  young  men  who 
jnade  their  first  appearance  in  the  society  of  London 
at  about  the  same  period,  lord  Oranmore  and  Mr.  Se- 
vern. Many  things  appeared  to  have  fjallen  to  the 
.share  of  each  in  nearly  equal  portions,  such  as  consi- 
derable wealth,  great  advantages  of  personal  appear- 
ance, and  brilliant  mental  endowments ;  upon  both,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  the  world  dawned  brightly, 
and  smiled  kindly.  Perhaps,  however,  the  points  of 
ditference  were  even  more  strilung  than  those  of  re- 
semblance between  them :  in  the  very  matter  of  their 
good  looks,  for  instance,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  lord 
Oranmore  was  extremely  dark,  his  countenance  seri- 
ous and  even  stem,  his  figure  lofty  and  imposing :  the 
complexion  of  his  contemporary  was  fair,  and  was  par- 
ticulariy  remarkable  for  the  open  and  radiant  expres- 
sion of  his  features.  If  I  had  been  writing  a  tale  or 
novel,  I  should  probably  have  presented  each  of  them 
to  my  reader  at  once  by  informing  him  that  Salvator 
Rosa  would  have  shadowed  the  outline  of  Oranmore 
i>eneath  one  of  his  shaggy  rocks,  or  blighted  trees; 
and  that  Raphael  might  have  selected  Severn  for  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  of  Athens,  or  a  listener  in  the  group 
round  St.  Cecilia.  I  shall,  perhaps,  as  briefly  convey 
an  impression  of  their  moral  characteristics  by  stating 
that  Oranmore  was  frequently  told  that  in  manv  par- 
ticulars he  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  that  Severn  had  occaaionaUy  been  admonished  by 
some  of  his  most  attached  friends,  that  if  he  did  not 
take  very  good  care,  he  would  end  in  being  a  saint. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  society  may  be  estimated  in 
some  degree  from  the  manner  in  which  these  opposite 
suggestions  were  received  bv  the  parties  to  whom  thev 
were  addressed,  "You  really  flatter  me  too  much,^' 
jnodestl V  protested  lord  Oranmore.  "  I  trust  not  quite 
that,  either,"  sensitively  remonstrated  Mr.  Severn. 

The  same  inference  might  have  been  drawn  from  oc- 
currences in  their  behaviour.  Severn  unafifectedly 
wished  to  be  religious,  and  was  in  his  practice  osten- 
tatiously benevolent;  but  at  no  time  was  he  ever 
known  to  have  appeared  so  grievously  annoved,  as 
when  he  had  been  casually  overheard  administering 
appropriate  consolation  to  a  dying  servant ;  and  Oran- 
more upon  one  occasion  spent  an  entire  night  at  a 
country  house,  where  he  was  staying  with  a  large 
party,  in  pacing  up  and  down  his  apartment,  because 
iie  knew  that  he  should  be  heard  underneath ;  not  with 
the  malicious  purpose  of  giving  a  bad  night  to  the  un- 
fortunate tenants  of  the  firet  floor,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-natured  person,  but  that  he  might  gain 
the  credit  due  to  a  disturbed  conscience  and  a  mysteri- 
ous remorse. 

Society,  rigidly  exclusive  as  to  persons,  but  amiably 
lax  as  to  characters,  thought  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
high  caprice,  to  smile  with  neariy  equal  favor  on  the 
mitigated  demon  and  qualified  angel  of  my  story ;  it 
happened,  consequently,  that  few  were  the  assemblies 
'  and  dinnera  at  which  they  did  not  meet.  This  most 
unsought-for  frequency  of  contact  brought  the  natural 
dissonance  of  their  feelings  yet  more  strikinglv  into 
evidence,  so  that  before  thdr  firat  season  was  half  over, 
they  had  begun  to  entertain,  and  even  to  display, 
toward  each  other  sentiments  first  of  jealousy,  then  of 
dislike,  in  which  Oranmore  bitteriy  indulged,  and 
against  which  Severn  sincerely,  but  teebly,  struggled. 
In  the  brilliant  career  which  was  opening  before  them, 
while  success  seemed  common  to  both,  the  spheres  of 


their  ascendancy  were  not  precisely  the  same.  Men 
liked  Severn  best  Women  talked  most  of  Oranmore: 
few  were  the  partnere  who  could  command  attention 
when  his  foreh»Bd  was  discerned  in  the  distance  tow- 
ering above  the  crowd ;  chaperons  shrank  while  they 
star^ ;  and  no  servant  could  ever  succeed  in  getting 
rid  of  an  ice  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  in  politics 
Severn  had  a  decided  advantage;  though  both  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  great  talent 
and  effect,  he  was  readier,  more  judicious,  and  mora 
popular;  and  perhaps  this  was  brought  home  to  Oran- 
more's  conviction  still  more  forcibly,  because  they 
happened  to  be  upon  the  same  nde — that  of  Oi^KMi- 
tion.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  assent,  to  cfaoer,  and 
to  praise,  as  well  as  to  envy. 

But  worse  remained  behind.  In  love— in  the  heart 
of  woman,  Oranmore's  own  domain — the  star  of  Ms 
rival  prevailed.  Lady  Alice  Bohnn  had  refused  bisi, 
and  was  now  listening  with  evident  satis&ction  to  the 
addresses  of  Severn. 

About  this  time  an  important  debate  had  taken  plaoe 
in  the  House,  and  Severn  had  made  a  brilliant  and 
most  effective  speech :  the  adversary  who  followed  him 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  his  oratory,  and  a  member 
who^iqued  himself  upon  his  independence,  rose  to  in- 
form him  that  it  had  made  him  a  convert.  No  success 
could  have  been  more  unequivocal,  as  Oranmore  fislt, 
while  the  idea  annoyed  and  irritated  him.  Men  are 
frequently  drawn  irresistibly  on  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
triumph  at  which  their  very  souls  sicken;  and  when 
Severn  stopped  in  his  waj  home  to  sun  at  the  dub 
with  a  cohort  of  applauding  friends,  Oranmore  sat 
down  at  the  table  with  them.  Upon  his  countenance 
sat  a  placid,  and  to  him  unusual  amile.  "  At  all  eventsL 
I  shall  hear  the  worat  of  all  they  can  say  in  his  praise,'' 
was  his  inward  rumination. 

The  spirits  of  those  who  sat  around  tliat  board 
mounted  high :  the  debate  had  been  animated,  the  di- 
vision close,  the  victory  on  their  side;  and  the  wine 
was  abundant.  Severn  talked  most,  and  laughed 
loudest ;  Oranmore  drank  deepest. 

"  By  the  way,  what  a  lame  reply  the  secretary  made 
to  your  speech,  Severn,"  said  air  Matthew  Poyndlng^ 
"you  had  taken  it  out  of  him." 

The  orator  assented.  "  I  never  heard  so  bad  a  speedi 
in  my  whole  life." 

"I cannot  quite  think  that,"  interposed  Oranmore; 
"  I  have  heard  him  make  better;  but  I  l>elieve  a  man 
of  his  genius  could  not  make  a  bad  one^.  if  he  tried." 

"He  could  not  make  a  bad  speech!"  echoed  sir 
Matthew. 

"  He  could  not  make  a  bad  speech !"  re-echoed  that 
patriot  company. 

"  Come,  come !  he  has  ofiered  Oranmore  a  place," 
cried  Severn. 

There  was  a  flush  in  the  cheek,  and  a  flash  from  the 
eye,  and  a  quivering  on  the  lip,  and  the  countenapce  of 
Oranmore  was  again  placid. 

"  Ministeremustgo  out  after  this  division,"  said  Mr. 
Pymden. 

"  And  who  will  be  sent  for  in  that  easel"  added  Mr. 
Ham. 

"  ^^Jj  S®^®"*  ^^  ^**®  ">*"*  ^^^  ^^  cotmtry,"  io«ied 
out  sir  Matthew ;  "  is  not  he,  Oranmore  7" 

"  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness,  sir  Matthew, 
not  to  spill  your  wine  over  me." 

"Don*t  tell  me — ^Pitt  was  two  years  younger  when 
he  was  premier." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  ministei\  Severn,  pray,  remember 
me !"  was  the  postulate  of  Ham. 

"  And  me,  too,"  was  the  corollary  of  Pymden, 

"  By  all  means,  gentlemen :  you,  sir  Matthew,  shall 
have  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  Colonies  for  Ham ;  and 
Pymden  shall  be  at  the  Bftint ;  and  what  place  wiU  you 
choose,  Oranmore?" 

"  Place  I— place  for  me !"  shouted  Oranmore ;  "  and 
from  you,  oi  all  mankind — ^you  puppet  of  a  patriot — 
who,  even  In  the  firet  buret  of  your  shallow  popularity, 
cannot  smother  your  craving  for  pelf  and  power." 

"  Hey-day  I  what  are  these  heroics,  Oranmore  1" 

"  They  are  no  heroics,  Severn ;  they  are  the  plainest 
terms  which  can  suggest  themselves  to  expreas  my 
unmeasured  contempt  for  your  pretensions  to  patriot- 
ism, and  your  assumptions  to  honesty." 
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*<  It  is  better  to  assume  anything,  than  the  principles 
of  an  infidel  and  the  language  of  a  bully." 

<*  These  words,  at  least,  must  be  answered  elsewhere. 
I  shall  be  found  at  my  lodging." 

"Oranmore!  we  are  warm,  and  both  have  drank 
too  much ;  we  cannot  tell  what  we  are  doing ;  here  is 
my  hand." 

**  Ay,  take  it,  Oranmore,"  said  sir  Matthew ;  "  we 
must  not  liave  two  of  our  thorough-going  ones  quar- 
rel." 

**  I  would  not  touch  it  to  save  his  pale  soul  from  hell. 
SeTem,  you  are  a  cringing,  canting  coward !" 

Oranmore  left  the  room. 

The  patriots  might  possibly  have  interposed:  but 

S^mden  was  fast  asleep ;  Ham  was  dead  drunk ;  sir 
atthew  said  it  would  do  their  side  harm,  if  one  of 
them  had  put  up  with  being  called  a  coward:  Mr. 
M*Taff gart  of  MTageart  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
mix  kumself  up  in  such  proceedings ;  and  the  rest  were 
Irislimen. 

It  was  arranged  that  sir  Matthew,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  most  sober  of  the  party,  shoiUd  proceed  to  lord 
Omnmore's  lodging,  ana  there  speedily  settled  by  him 
and  an  equally  serviceable  ally  upon  the  other  side, 
^t  a  meeting  should  take  place  at  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  in  a  field  behind  Hammersmith. 

Severn,  hurried  and  bewildered,  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  see  lady  Alice  before  that  decisive  rencounter,  the 
necessity  of  which  he  rather  had  passively  acquiesced 
in  than  deliberately  recognized.  He  remembered  that 
she  was  then  hard  by  at  Almack's  Wednesday  ball ; 
and  thither  accordingly  he  repaired  to  find  her. 

There  are  those,  among  the  most  well-meaning,  who 
frown  indiscriminately  upon  places  of  gay  resort;  who 
maintain  that  they  all  unfit  the  mind  alike  for  graver 
duties  and  higher  intercourse.  I,  on  the  other  nand, 
with  unfeign^  deference  to  the  sincerity  of  such  opin- 
ions, am  still  inclined  to  think  that,  like  almost  every 
thing  else,  they  may  be  turned  to  profit  as  wdl  as  to 
abuse;  that  at  the  crowded  assembly,  the  listening 
concert,  the  applauding^  theatre,  emotions  may  be 
wakeneud  and  watched;  associations  touched  and 
moulded ;  opportunities  suggested  and  improved  upon, 
80  as  to  amend  and  adorn  existence.  This  reflection 
has  arisen  from  what  now  took  place.  As  Severn  stood 
in  the  midst  of  that  full  and  brilliant  room,  with  his 
head  leanine  back  upon  one  of  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  orchestra,  the  sights  of  gaiety  and  the  sounds 
of  harmony  which  surrounded  him.  produced  a  sudden 
levulsion  of  feeling.  The  sense  ot  duties,  obligations, 
and  hopes,  became  more  vivid  to  his  mind,  andhe half 
audibly  murmured,  "  I  must  not  shed  his  blood— Gh>d 
Ibrbid  that ! — I  must  not  let  him  shed  mine." 

But  to  mere  emotion  let  no  man  ever  trust.  At  this 
moment  he  saw,  through  a  sudden  openine  in  the 
throng,  lady  Alice  Bohun  approaching  nira,  bright  in 
attire,  radiant  with  smiles,  flushed  with  the  exercise 
of  the  dance  that  was  just  over,  and  lovely,  even  be- 
yond her  loveliness.  She  had  not  perceived  him,  but 
was  conversing  with  lord  George  Gleneam,  upon 
i¥hose  arm  she  leaned,  with  great  apparent  animation. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Severn !  I  had  not  seen  you  before.  Thank 
you,  lord  G^rge ;  this  is  my  place.  When  did  you 
come,  Mr.  Severn?" 

**  This  very  moment ;  the  House  has  not  been  up 
long/» 

"How  could  I  forget  to  wish  you  joy  upon  your 
speech !  The  whole  room  is  full  of  it  They  say  that 
it  was  by  £eu'  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  ever  was 
heard,  and  that but  do  you  know  you  are  not  look- 
ing well?" 

"  A  little  knocked  up,  perhaps.  You  seem  very, 
Tery  well." 

"  It  is  a  perfect  ball.  I  have  iust  been  dancing,  too, 
-with  lord  ueorge  Gleneam,  and  nobody  is  half  so  en- 
tertaining; though  I  am  almost  angry  with  myself  for 
l)eing  so  much  amused  by  him,  as  you  know  they  told 
a  very  ugly  story  of  him  two  or  three  years  ago,  about 
his  not  Anting  when  he  ought." 

"  Lady  Alice,  I  believe  I  am  to  have  the  honor  this 
dance,"  interposed  a  tripping  little  clerk  in  the  colonial 
office,  and  up  struck  the  quadrilles  in  La  Dame 
JBlaruhe. 

JSeVem  walked  home  at  a  rapid  pace,  flung  ofi"  his 


clothes,  and  then,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  before 
stepping  into  bed,  knelt  down  to  pray.  That  act  first 
recalled  to  him  the  power  of  recollection  at  least,  if  not 
of  reflection.  Four  or  five  several  times,  with  nis  fe- 
vered head  upon  his  burning  hands,  he  attempted  to 
articulate  the  accustomed  words,  but  still  found  in  them 
something  that  stopped  him.  "  It  will  not  do !"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  sprang  into  bed. 

He  slept  instantly,  and  soundly,  till  roused  by  sir 
Matthew  in  the  morning.  With  but  one  determination 
— not  to  think — he  dressed,  allowed  himself  to  be 
forced  to  swallow  some  breakfast,  and  was  seated  in 
the  chariot  at  the  side  of  his — ^friend ! 

"  Well,  I  will  say,  however,  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
cooler  in  life,"  observed  the  admiring  baronet. 

"  Only  have  the  goodness  not  to  talk  to  me,"  was  the 
somewhat  ungrateful  rejoinder. 

The  injunction  produced  its  effect  for  five  minutes, 
when  sir  Matthew  took  a  liint  from  some  piece  of 
ground  which  they  passed,  and  launched  off  into  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  all  the  political  duels  which  had 
occurred  in  his  time,  and  which,  as  it  entailed  no  inter- 
change of  communication,  Severn  allowed  to  proceed 
without  further  interruption. 

When  they  arrived  upon  the  ground,  they  found  their 
antagonists  in  readiness.  The  seconds  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  and  the  piincipals  took  their 
places,  exchanging  at  the  time  signs  of  haushty  but 
calm  recognition.  Thev  had  entertained  for  each 
other,  since  the  period  of  their  first  acquaintance,  feel- 
ings of  distaste,  if  not  ill-will ;  they  had  now  met  for 
the  most  hostile  purpose  that  can  bring  human  crea- 
tures together,  yet  they  had  probably  never  before  ex- 
perienced so  little  of  mutual  repugnance.  Oranmore 
felt  that  he  had  been  the  most  to  blame  in  the  orieinal 
quarrel,  and  Severn  condemned  no  one  but  himself  for 
his  present  position. 

A  signal  was  given :  Severn  fired  steadily,  but  with- 
out being  observed,  into  the  air;  the  shot  of  Oranmore 
did  not  take  effect.  It  had  been  determined  by  the 
seconds  that,  after  language  of  so  little  qualified  a  cha- 
racter, the  honor  of  tne  parties  required  the  purifying 
ordeal  of  a  second  fire,  supposing  the  first  to  have  been 
ineffectual.  Fresh  pistols  were  accordingly  supplied, 
and  a  second  sign^  given  with  great  rapidity,  whicti 
entirely  precluded  the  combatants  from  taking  either 
aim  or  thought.  Oranmore  missed  again,  but  received 
in  his  breast  the  bullet  of  Severn. 

He  fell  flat  and  heavy.  Where  are  the  words  to  tell 
what  the  moment  was  when  that  sight  crossed  the 
eyes  of  his  opponent  7 

The  wounded  man  was  put  upon  a  plank  and  carried 
into  an  adjoining  farm  house.  The  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance announced  that  he  would  not  live  above  an  hour. 
Oranmore,  who  retained  entire  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  heard  the  intelligence,  and  immediately  asked 
for  Severn. 

"  He  is  standing  by  your  bed.  We  could  not  get 
him  to  leave  you." 

"  Come  near  to  me,  Severn ;  take  my  hand— I  re- 
fused yours  last  night.  You  must  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing led  you  into  this  scene  of  horror.  The  blame  is 
mine ! — I  am  very  weak,  and  you  must  take  measures 
for  escape." 

"  Live^  live,  if  you  would  not  make  me  miserable- 
mad  !  Live  to  rescue  my  soul  from  guilt  and  anguish — 
from  blood  and  murder ! — ^Live,  that  I  may  devote  my 
life  to  serve,  to  appreciate  you,  to  make  atonement  to 
you  !-~Live,  to  save  and  bless  me !— I  know  not  what 
I  say  or  think!— Live!  fru/  live!  brave  and  gifted 
Oranmore !" 

Here  he  was  absolutely  forced  into  the  carriage  by 
sir  Matthew ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of 
learning  afterwards,  that  his  victim  died,  it  might  be 
hoped,  in  sincere,  bee  *"  ^*      "'    ' 

tence. 


,  because  it  appeared  in  abject,  peni- 
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He  heard  his  companion  arran^  the  whole  plan  of 
his  flight,  and  even  expressed  his  acquiescence ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that,  having  absolved  his  mind  *<. 
upon  this  point,  that  exemplary  politician  was  about 
to  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of^the  probable  divisions 
he  would  miss,  and  more  especially  to  regret  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  any  part  in  an  important 
motion  of  Ham's  which  stood  for  the  next  Tuesday, 
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there  was  something  in  his  countenance  which  awed 
even  Sir  Matthew  into  siience. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  town,  while  Sir  Matthew,  more 
pleased  to  be  of  active  service,  than  In  close  contact 
with  80  unsociable  a  remorse,  was  occupied  in  hasten- 
ing some  necessary  arrangements  for  the  safe  depar- 
ture of  his  friend,  he  proceeded  himself,  regardless  of 
the  danger  which  he  thus  incurred,  to  the  residence  of 
Lady  AUce,  and  reauested  to  see  her  alone. 

"  I  am  come.  Lady  Alice,  to  take  leave  of  you." 

"  Leave,  Mr.  Severn  I— You  are  not  going  away  for 
long.  I  hope?" 

"If  it  can  give  you  pain,  it  even  adds  to  the  concern 
— ^the  deep  concern  I  now  feel.  I  am  going  away  for 
ever." 

**No.  you  would  not  have  come  here  to  tell  me 
that!— but  your  looks! — O!  for  mercy's  sake,  what 
has  happened  V* 

He  told  her:  she  appeared  deeply  shocked,  and  It 
was  some  time  before  she  could  say  any  thing. 

"  I  am  grieved,  extremely  grieved :  it  is  most  melan- 
choly—dreadful !— Poor  lord  Oranmore  I  Such  youth 
and  beauty ! — I  pity  him  sincerely." 

'"And  I,  in  many,  many  respects,  as  sincerely  envy 
him." 

"  But  you  must  not  be  too  much  borne  down  by  it 
I  do  not  well  sec  how  it  could  have  been  avoided." 

"  I  must  beg  of  you,  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  me." 

"  You  must  not  really  take  it  too  deeply  to  heart.  It 
is  most  unfortunate;  but  only  consider  how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  refused  to  fight." 

Does  the  reader  remember  that  beautiful  passage  in 
Lord  Byron,  where  Conrad,  the  man  of  combats,  shud- 
ders at  the  stain  upon  the  forehead  of  Gulnare  ? 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banished  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 
Blood  he  had  viewed — could  view  unmoved— but  then 
It  flowed  in  combat,  pr  was  shed  by  men ! 

What  that  spot  was  to  the  Corsair,  were  the  last 
words  of  Lady  Alice  to  Severn.  She  stood  before  him. 
after  she  had  uttered  them,  beautiful,  feminine,  and 
patrician  as  ever;  but  he  had  ceased  to  worship,  and 
the  shrine  had  lost  its  idol.  Perhaps  it  was  good  for 
him  that  it  should  be  thus ;  and  the  few  hasty  sylla- 
bles which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  her  he  most  ad- 
mired may  have  given  what  otherwise  he  might  have 
wanted,  strength  and  constancy  in  parting. 

It  was  four  or  five  years  after  these  occurrences  that 
I  met  Severn  in  a  maratime  town  of  the  Levai\L  I 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  him  in  London,  hai  al- 
ways felt  a  strong  attraction  toward  him,  and  now, 
partially  and  by  degrees,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
confidence.  That  sacred  trust  I  do  not  here  violate. 
*'  England,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "  I  feel  myself  inca- 
pable of  ever  revisiting;  mem&ry  is  enough  without 
memflAals ;  but  if  in  the  detail  of  what  I  have  done 
and  svmered,  any  thing  is  to  be  found  that  might  either 
teach  or  warn,  I  should  look  upon  the  disclosure  as 
part  of  the  reparation  which  it  is  now  the  object  of  my 
life  to  make.**' 

Upon  quitting  England  he  had  enlisted  himself  in 
one  of  those  bands  that  were  then  first  raising  the 
standard  of  Grecian  independence  In  the  Morea;  a 
cause  for  which  individual  Englishmen  had  felt  keen- 
ly, and  fought  bravely,  but  upon  which  I  fear  that,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  looked  but  coldly.  Severn  was  one 
of  those  who  could  be  liberal  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home;  hut  after  an  engagement  in  which  he  had 
greal 
blood 


le;  Out  alter  an  engagement  m  wmcn  ne  nad 
tly  distinguished  himself,  he  felt  that  from  human 
d  ne  now  recoiled  with  horror;  he  fancied  that  he 
had  traced,  in  the  distorted  features  of  an  expiring 
Mussulman,  the  last  look  of  Oranmore;  and  he  re- 
solved that  a  hand,  red,  as  he  termed  it,  with  the  mur- 
der of  a  countryman,  was  not  worthy  of  joining  in  the 
struggle  of  the  patriots  against  a  foreign  enemy.  He 
withdrew  to  a  commercial  town  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Archipelago,  where,  having  changed  his  name  and 
diverted  to  charitable  uses  his  remittances  from  Eng- 
land, he  earned  his  bread  by  teaching  English  and  La- 
tin to  a  motley  collection  ot  Frank  and  Greek  scholars, 
occasionally  including  some  high-bom  scion  of  consu- 
lar descent. 

I  took  more  than  one  occasion,  after  having  seen 
him  plodding  the  same  weary  round  of  minute  em- 


ployment, wrestling  patiently  and  perseveringly  with 
dullness,  idleness,  and  insolence,  ringing  the  changes 
of  ignoble  praise  and  common-place  rebuke,  to  remon- 
strate with  him — him,  the  high-bred — the  energetic — 
the  refined,  thus  wasting  qualities  and  dispositions  so 
eminent  upon  an  employment  so  inadeauate,  cramp- 
ing, and  humiliating.  "  Take  not  away  tirom  me,"  he 
replied,  "what  you  call  my  humiliations;  they  are 
the  only  things,  on  earth  at  least,  that  reconcile  me  to 
myself.'* 

Two  little  traits  connected  with  his  present  mode  of 
life  are  all  that  it  occurs  to  me  further  to  record.  One 
day,  one  sinde  day,  exhibited  an  exception  to  1^  or- 
dinary behavior.  He  was  observed  in  the  discharge  oC 
his  usual  labors  to  be  irritable,  capricious,  and  raoroeeu 
Tidinffs  had  happened  to  reach  him  that  mominjE,  a»- 
noundng  the  intended  marriage  of  Lady  Alice  Bohon 
to  Lord  George  GHeneam. 

Upon  another  occasion,  a  younc  Greek,  who  hed 
been  his  pupil,  and  who  retained  for  him  that  defereiMe 
amounting  to  veneration,  which,  iftider  his  present 
chastened  yet  loftier  character,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most a  miracle  not  to  feel,  asked  his  opinion  req^ting^ 
the  lawfulness  of  private  combat    I  quote  his  answer. 

"  Whether  the  future  laws  of  your  restored  country 
will  permit,  or  connive  at,  such  a  praxtice,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  anticipate.  Persuaded  I  am.  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  higher  law,  to  which  we  both  profess  al- 
legiance, unequivocally  forbids  It.  Tou  may  attempt 
to  assure  yourself  that  your  own  hand  at  least  shall 

be  free  from  blood-guiltiness 1  will  go  on  in  a  bkk 

ment 

"  How  can  you  answer  to  yourself  for  permitting, 
enabling,  assisting  your  fellow  creature  to  incur  that 
charffe  T  I  do  not  tell  you  to  despise  or  to  defy  the 
world ;  deserve  and  enjoy  the  fair  opinion  while  you 
may;  but  if  the  alternative  should  present  itself^  if  the 
preference  must  be  given,  you  may  believe  one  who 
has  a  right  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  better 
and  a  happier  tning  to  be  its  outcast  than  its  slave." 
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A  WRITER  in  one  of  our  Southern  papers,  com- 
batting the  common  idea  that  there  exbto  an  instinc- 
tive anectlon,  which  would  attach  to  each  other  rela- 
tives who  were  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  by  the 
force  of  which  friends  long  separated  mijzht  instantly 
recognize  each  other,  cites  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Franklin,  as  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  arguments. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Frankun,  after  the  decease  of  his 
father,  returned  to  Boston,  in  order  to  pay  his  respect* 
to  his  mother,  who  resided  in  that  city.  He  had  been 
absent  some  years,  and  St  that  period  of  his  life  when 
the  greatest  and  most  mpid  alteration  is  made  in  the 
human  appearance;  at  a  time  when  the  querulous 
voice  of  the  stripling  assumes  the  commanding  tone  of 
the  adult,  and  the  smiling  features  of  youth  are  suc-^ 
ceeded  by  the  strong  line  of  manhood.  The  doctor 
was  sensible,  such  was  the  alteration  of  his  person, 
that  his  mother  could  not  know  him,  except  by  that 
instinct  which,  it  is  believed,  can  cause  a  mother*  t 
heart  to  beat  violently  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  and 
point  the  maternal  eye,  with  quick  and  sudden  glance, 
to  a  beloved  son. 

To  discover  the  existence  of  this  instinct  by  actual 
experience,  the  doctor  resolved  to  introduce  himself  as 
a  stranger  to  his  mother,  and  to  watch  narrowly  for 
the  moment  in  which  she  should  discover  her  son, 
and  then  to  determine,  with  the  cool  precision  of  the 
philosopher,  whether  that  discovery  was  the  effect  of 
that  instinct  of  affection — that  Intuitive  love — that  inr 
nate  attachment  which  is  conjectured  to  cement  rela- 
tives of  the  same  blood ;  and  which,  by  according  the 
passions  of  parent  and  child,  like  a  well  tuned  viol, 
would,  at  the  first  touch,  cause  them  to  vibrate  in  uni- 
son, and  at  once  evince  that  they  were  difierent  chord* 
of  the  same  instrument. 

On  a  sullen,  chilly  day,  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  doctor  knocked  at  his  mother's  door 
and  asked  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Franklin.    He  found  the 
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old  lady  knitting  before  the  parior  fire — ^introduced  hlm- 
«elf  bv  observing  that  he  had  been  informed  she  enter- 
tained travelers,  and  requested  a  night's  lod^ng.  She 
eyed  him  with  that  cold  look  of  disapprobauon  which 
most  people  assume  when  they  imagine  themselves 
insulted,  by  being  supposed  to  exercise  an  employ- 
ment but  one  degree  below  their  real  occupation  in 
life ;  assured  him  that  he  had  been  misinformed — that 
she  did  not  keep  travelers;  but  that,  it  was  true,  to 
oblige  some  members  of  the  legislature,  she  took  a 
number  of  them  into  her  family  during  the  session ; 
that  she  then  had  four  members  of  the  council,  and 
idx  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  then  boarded 
with  her ;  that  all  her  beds  were  full ;  and  then  betook 
herself  to  her  knitting  with  the  intent  application, 
which  expressed  as  forcibly  as  action  could  do,  if  you 
have  concluded  your  business,  the  sooner  you  leave 
the  house  the  better.  But  upon  the  doctor's  wrapping 
his  coat  around  him,  affecting  to  shiver  with  cold,  and 
observing  that  it  was  very  chilly  weather,  she  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and  gave  him  leave  to  waim  himself. 

The  entrance  of  the  boarders  precluded  all  further 
conversation ;  coffee  was  soon  served,  and  the  doctor 
partook  %dth  the  family.  To  the  coffee,  according  to 
the  gooff  old  custom  of  the  times,  succeeded  a  plate  of 
pippins,  pipes,  and  a  paper  of  M'Entire's  best  when 
the  whole  family  formed  a  cheerful  smoking  semi-circle 
before  the  fire.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  the 
colloquial  powers  to  a  more  fascinating  de^ee,  than 
Dr.  Franklin ;  and  never  was  there  an  occasion  when 
he  displayed  those  powers  to  greater  advantage  than  at 
this  time.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  company,  by 
the  solidity  of  modest  remark,  instructed  them  by  va- 
iled^ new  and  striking  lights,  in  which  he  placed  his 
subject,  and  delighted  them  with  apt  and  amusing  an- 
ecdotes. Thus  employed,  the  hours  passed  merrily 
along,  until  8  o'clock,  when,  punctuallv  to  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Franklin  announced  supper.  Busied  with  her 
household  afiairs.  she  fancied  the  intruding  stranser 
had  quitted  the  house  immediately  after  coffee,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  restrain  her  resentment 
when  she  saw  him,  without  molestation,  seat  himself 
mi  the  table  with  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the 
family. 

Immediately  after  supper,  she  called  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  council,  in  whom  slie  was 
sccustomed  to  confide,  to  another  room,  complained 
bitteiiy  of  tlie  rudeness  of  the  stranger,  told  the  man- 
ner of  his  introduction  to  the  house,  observed  that  ha 
appeared  like  an  outlandish  man,  and  she  thought  had 
something  very  sun>icious  in  his  appearance,  con- 
cluding bv  soliciting  ner  Mend's  advice  with  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  she  should  most  easily  rid  herself  of 
his  presence.  .  The  old  gentleman  assured  her  that  the 
stranger  was  certainly  a  voung  man  of  education,  and 
to  aH  appearance  a  gentleman ;  that  perhaps  being  in 
agveeable  company,  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
latanessof  the  hour;  and  advised  her  to  call  him  aside 
^md  repeat  to  him  her  inability  to  lodge  him.  She  ac- 
oordiagty  sent  her  maid  to  him,  and  then,  with  as 
much  temper  as  she  eould  command,  recapitulated  the 
altaadon  of  her  &mily,  observed  that  it  grew  late,  and 
nildly  intimated  that  he  would  do  well  to  seek  himself 
a  lodging.  The  doctor  replied,  that  he  would  by  no 
means  incommode  her  family;  but  that  with  her  leave 
he  would  smoke  one  pipe  more  wi^h  her  boarders,  and 
then  retire. 

He  returned  to  the  company,  filled  his  pipe,  and  with 
the  first  whifl^  his  powers  of  converse  returned  with 
dbnUe  force.  He  recounted  the  hardships,  he  extolled 
the  piety  of  their  ancestors.  A  gentleman  present 
mentioned  the  subject  of  the  day's  debate  in  the  house 
of  representatives.  A  bill  had  been  introduced  to  ex- 
tend the  prerogative  of  the  royal  governor.  The  doc- 
tor immediately  entered  upon  the  subiect,  supported 
the  coiooiai,  r^hts  with  new  and  forcible  arguments, 
ws  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  influential  men  of 
nbe  house  when  Dudley  was  governor ;  recited  their 
speeches,  and  applauded  the  noble  defence  of  the  cham- 
ber of  rights. 

During  the  discourse  so  appropriately  interesting  to 
the  company,  no  wonder  that  tlie  clock  struck  eleven, 
uaperceived  by  the  delighted  drde,  nor  was  it  wonder- 
liil  that  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Franklin  by  this  time 


grew  quite  exhausted.  She  now  entered  the  room, 
and  before  the  whole  company,  with  much  warmth, 
addressed  the  doctor;  told  him  plainly  she  thought 
herself  imposed  on ;  observing,  that  it  was  true,  she 
was  a  lone  woman;  but  that  she  had  friends  who 
would  protect  her,  and  concluded  by  insisting  on  his 
leaving  the  house.  The  doctor  made  a  slight  apology, 
deliberately  put  on  his  great  coat  and  hat,  took  a  po* 
lite  leave  of  the  company,  and  approached  the  street 
door,  lighted  by  the  maid,  and  attended  by  the  mis- 
tress. Wtiile  the  doctor  and  his  companions  had  been 
employing  themselves  within,  a  most  tremendous  snow 
storm  had  filled  the  street  knee-deep ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  maid  lifted  up  the  latch,  than  a  roaring  north- 
easter forced  open  the  door,  extinguished  the  light,  and 
almost  filled  the  entry  with  drifted  snow  and  hail.  As 
soon  as  the  candle  was  relighted,  the  doctor  cast  a  wo- 
ful  look  toward  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  his  mo- 
ther: "My  dear  madam,  can  you  turn  me  out  of  your 
house  in  this  dreadful  storm ;  I  am  a  stranger  in  this 
town,  and  shall  certainly  perish  in  the  streets.  You 
look  like  a  charitable  lady ;  I  shouldn't  think  you  could 
turn  a  dog  from  your  door  on  this  tempestuous  night." 
"  Don't  tell  me  of  charity,"  said  the  offended  matron. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home— it  is  your  own  fault  you 
tarried  so  long.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  do  not 
like  your  looks,  or  you  conduct;  and  I  fear  you  have 
some  bad  design  in  thus  introducing  yourself  to  my 
famUy." 

The  warmth  of  the  parley  had  drawn  the  company 
from  the  parior,  and  by  their  united  interference  the 
stranger  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  house ;  as  no 
bed  could  be  had,  he  consented  to  repose  on  an  easy 
chair  before  the  parior  fire.  Although  her  boarders 
appeared  to  confide  in  the  stranger's  honesty,  it  was 
not  so  with  Mrs.  Franklin ;  with  suspicious  caution 
she  collected  her  silver  spoons,  pepper-box  and  porrin- 
ger from  her  closet ;  and  after  securing  the  parior-door 
by  sticking  a  fork  over  the  latch,  canied  the  plate  to 
the  cham^r,  charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with  ills 
clothes  on,  and  to  take  the  great  cleaver  to  bed  with 
Mm,  and  to  waken  and  seize  the  vagrant  at  the  firet 
fioiaie  he  made  in  attempting  to  plunder.  Having  thus 
taken  every  precaution,  she  retired  to  bed  with  her 
maid,  whom  she  compelled  to  sleep  in  lier  room. 

Ills.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun,  roused  her  do- 
mestics, and  found  the  stranger  quietly  eleej^ng  in  the 
chair.  A  sudden  transition  from  extreme  mistrust  to 
perf^t  confidence,  was  natural.  She  awakened  him 
witi  a  cheerful  good  morning— inquiring  how  he  tiad 
rested ;  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  her  breakftst, 
which  was  always  served  previous  to  tliatof  her  board- 
ers. "And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  sipped 
her  chocolate,  "as  you  appear  to  be  a  stranger  here,  to 
what  distant  country  do  you  belong  1"  "I,  madam, 
belong  to  the  dtv  of  PhUadelphia.'^  At  the  mention 
of  Pmladekdila,  the  doctor  declared  he.  for  the  first 
time,  perceived  any  emotion  in  her.  "Philadelphia!** 
said  she,  and  all  the  mother  suffused  her  eye.  "  If  yon 
live  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  you  know  my  BenT* 
"Who,  madam  1"  "Why,  Ben  Franklin;  my  Ben; 
oh!  ^e  is  the  dearest  child  that  ever  blest  a  mother T* 
"What,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  Ben  Franklin,  the  print- 
er, your  son')  Why,  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend; 
he  and  I  lodge  in  the  same  room."  "  Oh,  GkKi  forgive 
me!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  raising  her  watery  eyes 
to  heaven,  "  and  have  I  suffered  an  acquaintance  of 
my  Benny  to  sleep  in  this  hard  chair,  while  I  myself 
rested  on  a  good  bed !" 

How  the  doctor  discovered  himself  to  his  mother, 
he  has  not  informed  us :  but  from  ihe  above  experi- 
ments, he  was  firmly  cdhvinced,  and  was  often  after- 
wards heard  to  declare,  that  natural  affection  does  not 
exist. 


Th'nnbusied  shepberd*  stretched  beneath  the  hawthorn, 
Hit  careleM  limba  thrown  oat  in  wanton  ease. 
With  tiMnighUeat  gaae  perusing  the  &rch*d  heavens, 
And  klly  wblittiing  while  his  sheep  feed  nmnd  bin; 
Enjoys  a  sweeter  8h«ie  this  that  of  eanopies, 

i*d  ia  by  cave,  and  shook  byslormsortreaMB.«fliUi« 
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MARCUS    BELL,    THE   CONVICT. 

BY  LEITCH  BITCHIB. 

I  CHANCED  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  this  young 
man  and  his  companions,  and  was  rather  wearied  than 
interested  by  the  detail  of  the  daring,  vet  common 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  A  female  wit- 
ness, tiowever,  at  length  aroused  my  attention ;  not  by 
her  beauty,  so  much  lauded  by  the  newspapers,  but  by 
a  singularity  of  manner,  which  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  reporters,  with  one  exception.  Her 
calmness  appeared  to  me  to  have  something  of  despe- 
ration. When  desired  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  Bell,  she 
obeyed;  but  her  glance  was  instantaneouslv  with- 
drawn, and  never  again  returned  to  the  same  object. 

When  going  out  of  the  court,  the  same  younff  woman 
passed  me — pale  and  composed  no  more,  but  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  crushing  her  fingers  within  each 
other,  as  if  to  counteract  some  asony  of  the  mind  by 
physical  pain.  I  addressed  her— I  could  not  help  it— 
and  the  rather  that  it  was  so  public  a  thoroughfare  as 
the  Old  Baily,  and  in  broad  daylight,  when  malice  itself 
could  not  suspect  me  of  improper  motives  in  speaking 
to  one  of  her  shameful  and  degraded  caste. 

The  information  I  obtained  from  her  induced  me  to 
visit  the  convict  in  prison ;  and  the  story  which,  by 
the  aid  of  her  hints,  I  drew  from  him,  seems  to  me  to 
be  not  unworthy  of  record.  Be  it  observed,  that  I 
wish  to  excite  no  sympathy  for  Bell— a  penal  colonv  is 
the  best  place  for  sucti  desperadoes ;  and  his  punish- 
ment was  as  just  as  his  guilt  was  manifest. 

It  appears  that  Marcus  Bell  was  bom  in  Chester,  and 
that  his  family  was  respectable,  though  far  from  being 
rich.  After  his  father's  death,  his  mother  let  the  greater 
part  of  her  house  in  lodgings :  and  her  son,  the  only 
child,  was  sent  to  an  attorney's  office.  The  lad,  if  I 
may  believe  his  own  account,  was  naturally  shy  and 
modest ;  he  had  few  acquaintances ;  and  as  he  grew 
up,  was  long  unsullied  by  those  vices  of  youth  which 
are  leniently  called  follies.  When  he  had  commenced 
his  nineteenth  year,  his  mother,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
ceived an  actor  in  her  house  as  a  lod^r.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  her  had  she  still  suffered  herself  to 
be  mastered  by  the  prejudices  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
cluded persons  of  this  calling  from  her  apartments. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  question,  a  Mr. 
Haswell,  was  rather  calculated  to  raise  the  whole  body 
in  his  opinion.  He  was  a  quiet,  temperate^  respectable 
man;  and  Mrs.  Bell  repented  the  injusuce  she  had 
done  to  the  players. 

Marcus  speedily  became  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Has- 
well ;  and  the  latter  evidenced  his  ^ood-will  by  giving 
his  young  friend  a  free  admission  to  me  theatre,  as  often 
as  he  chose  to  make  use  of  it.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
saints ;  and  If  I  were,  I  do  not  think  I  should  believe 
that  immoral  or  irreligious  feeling  are  necessarily  ex- 
cited by  a  visit  to  the  theatre.  But  there  are  some  or- 
ders of  minds  on  which  such  amusements,  without  of 
themselves  lowering  their  tone,  act  in  a  manner  that 
is  highly  mischievous.  They  resemble  an  intoxicating 
drink,  which  raises  him  who  indulges  in  it,  above  the 
low  realities  of  life,  and  which  is  the  more  tempting  to 
the  victim  from  the  fine  and  generous  thoughts  that 

garnish,  like  flowers,  the  fatal  bowl.  But,  unlike  such 
rinks,  the  efiect  of  the  stage  continues,  and  is  not  a 
mere  alternative  of  action  and  re-action.  The  amateur 
finds  himself  in  a  false  position  in  the  world ;  he  is 
disgusted  with  the  details  of  business ;  his  future  is 
not  a  speculation  founded  upon  induction,  but  'Hhe 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Ifarcus  Bell,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  mother,  be- 
came a  constant  attendant  at  ^he  theatre ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  he  relaxed  in  his  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  office,  till  various  quarrels  with  his  em- 
ployer became  the  consequence.  But  it  is  necessanr 
to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  a  still  more  important  result 
of  the  new  passion  that  had  beset  him.  Free  admis- 
sions are  always  given  to  the  boxes ;  and  there  Bell 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  class  of  society, 
whence  are  usually  taken  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  drama.  Among  these  be  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  unfortunate  lady,  whose  name  is  only  too  well 
known  to  the  public — ^Emilia  Gray—and  iAt  towu^ 
hefi  aa  he  asserts,  the  moment  their  eyea  met,  that 


species  of  attraction  which  almost  seems  to  invest 
their  subsequent  connection  with  a  character  of  fa- 
tality. 

Miss  Gray  had  lost  her  mother  in  infancy ;  and,  be- 
ing an  only  cltlld,  was  the  spoiled  pet  of  her  father,  a 
Sntleman  of  some  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
er  education  was  entrusted  to  an  elderiy  ladv  of  per- 
fect respectability,  but  of  too  easy  a  disposition ;  and 
the  predilections  she  exhibited  lor  dramatic  amuse- 
ments was,  therefore,  permitted  to  strengthen  itself  as 
she  grew  older,  by  uncontrolled  indulgence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  boxes,  in  a  provin- 
cial town,  were  usually  so  crowded  as  to  prevent  Mias 
Gray  from  distinguishing  individuals.  By  and  by,  she 
came  to  expect  to  see  young  Bell ;  and  the  flush  which 
her  tacit  recognition  sent  to  his  brow,  was  soon  re- 
flected on  her  own.  As  the  story  enacted  before  them 
went  on,  they  read  stealthily  in  each  other's  eyes,  the 
criticisms  of  the  heart;  and,  more  especially,  at  those 
outbursts  of  devoted  passion  which  the  drama  delights 
to  exhibit  as  rending  away  the  artificial  baniers  of  so- 
ciety, their  glances  bespoke  something  far  deeper  than 
the  sympathy  of  an  amateur.  And  thus  they  became 
acquainted ;  exchanging  looks  and  thoughts  instead  of 
words,  and  suflcrins;  the  sentiments  which  at  their  ace 
are  in  the  course  ofTormation,  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  a  playhouse. 

This  new  passion — ^for  it  became  such — was  fotal  to 
the  prospects  of  the  youth.  The  very  quietness  and 
taciturnity  of  his  disposition,  operated  against  trim ;, 
the  romantic  Ideas  which  had  beset  him  having  no  op- 
portunity of  being  rubbed  off  in  the  collision  of  social 
life.  He  passed  his  Hme  in  a  dream ;  the  shadows  of 
imagination  were  realities  to  him,  the  realities  of  the 
world,  shadows.  He  came,  at  length,  to  believe  tliat 
Emilia  and  he  were  "  destined  for  each  other,"  and  the 
absurd  delusion  was  so  strong,  that  even  the  shock  of 
being  turned  out  of  his  employment  for  indolence  in 
the  mscharge  of  its  mechanical  duties,  did  not  awaken 
Idm. 

After  this  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
rambling  about  the  country ;  for  home  became  insui^ 
ferable,  firom  the  grief  and  reproaches  of  his  mother, 
and  he  had  no  idle  acquaintances.  But  soon  he  was 
not  always  alone.  Mr.  Gray's  park  was  his  favorite 
haunt;  and  poor  Emilia  was  accustomed  to  repair 
every  day  with  her  work— more  frequently  a  romance 
—in  her  hand,  to  a  nook  in  one  of  the  richest  glades^ 
which  she  called  her  boudoir.  For  many  days  she  was 
not  aware  that  he  with  whom,  in  all  probability,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  at  the  moment,  hut  whose  very 
name  she  was  unacquainted  with,  was  close  by  the 
path,  concealed  in  the  shrubbery, 

*<  Where  Damon  kneeling,  w<»shipped  as  the  paai*d,'* 

He  at  length,  however,  ventured  in  her  sight,  in  that 
portion  of  the  park  which  was  open  to  the  public^ 
although  the  firet  lime,  it  was  with  his  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground,  and  his  face  covered  with  burning  blushes^ 
Gradually  they  grew  accustomed  to  the  presence  of^ 
each  other ;  they  exchanged  looks— glances  of  recog- 
nition— words ;  and,  finally,  the  two  Intimate  and  con- 
fidential friends  became  acquainted.  I  must  huiry 
over  the  result  of  their  fatal  meetings — 

"  Sacred  be  love  from  light,  whate'er  It  It !" 
Let  it  be  imagined  that  the  boudoir  was  their  tryst- 
ing  place — that  they  talked  treason  against  "  society 
and  its  rigid  laws" — that  they  read  together  books  of 
dangerous  passion— and  that  at  length  a  time  came, 
when 

"The  worid  wai  all  fbigot,  the  stniggle  o'er, 
Deqieraie  the  Joy— that  day  they  read  no  more  !** 

I  have  no  intention  to  elevate  vice  bv  making  it  sen- 
timental. The  above  were  actually  the  steps  that  led 
to  this  unhappy  connection.  They  indicate  weakness 
on  both  sides,  and  an  imprudence  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Gray,  which  was  the  result  of  a  neglected  education : 
but  1  confess  I  do  not  see  anv  very  egregious  sjrmp- 
toms  of  that  eariy  depravity  or  which  Bell  is  accused. 
Periiaps  the  disclosure  I  have  to  make  myself  is  the 
woret  tiling  in  this  portion  of  his  history.  It  is,  that 
he  looked  mrward  to  the  consequences  of  their  love  as 
a  means  of  oompeUing  Mr.  Grey  to  accept  of  him  as  » 
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0on-ia-law :  but  evea  this,  which  at  first  si^ht  appears 
00  mean  and  cruel,  arose  from  those  false  views  of  the 
social  state  which  were  indulged  both  by  Emilia  and 
him. 

When  the  situation  of  the  young  lady  became  at 
length  apparent,  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived ;  but 
it  was  a  moment  which,  however  long  contemplated, 
Marcus  was  far  from  being  prepared  to  meet.  Every- 
thing had  appeared  easy  at  a  distance ;  but  when  the 
time  came,  when  he  was  actually  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Grey  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  his  daughter  in 
maniage,  he  shrunk  back  In  alarm.  He  feared  that  he 
had  made  a  miscalculation.  Would  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  neighborhood  really  tiiink  that  he  snatched 
hia  daughter  from  destruction  by  marrsing  her  to  the 
ex-clerk  of  an  attorney  7  Would  his  visit  answer  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  by 
telling  the  fother  that  he  had  seduced  his  only  child 
and  mtended  heiress?  The  film  of  romance  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  Marcus  Bell,  and  he  looked  with  anguish 
and  remorse  upon  her  whom  he  now  termed  his  vic- 
tim, as  she  stood  pale  and  terror-stricken  before  him, 
watching  his  decision. 

Mr.  Grey  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  high  notions  of 
fiimily  consequence ; — so  high,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  circumstance  as  had  now  taken  place  could  not 
have  occurred  to  him  at  all  as  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  doatinely 
fond  of  his  daughter.  The  question  then  was,  wheiner 
love  or  rage  would  gain  the  mastery;  whether  he 
would  sacrmce  his  prospects  of  family  aggrandizement 
to  Emilia's  happiness,  or  saciifice  Emilia  herself  to  his 
revenge.  After  numerous  consultations,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Bell  should  put  the  matter  to  the  proof; 
and  one  day,  leaving  his  mistress  trembling,  and  nearly 
fiidnting,  in  her  shady  boudoir,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  to  demand  an  interview  with  its  master.  It  was 
arranged  that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture, he  was  to  return  to  bring  the  news  himself  to 
EmUia. 

Marcus  was  admitted ;  and  with  a  sinking  heart  and 
trembling  limbs,  found  himself  actually  waiting  In  the 
library  for  the  approach  of  Mr.  Grey.  He  heard  his 
voice;  he  counted  his  footsteps  as  they  came  near; 
but  when  at  length  he  saw  the  nandle  of  the  door  turn, 
the  young  man  could  no  longer  withstand  the  horror 
of  ms  situation,  but  sunk  c^aspinff  upon  a  chair.  I 
cannot  tell  in  what  manner  he  explained  himself;  for 
Bell  declared  to  me  that  he  lost  every  recollection  of 
the  details  of  the  interview  the  moment  it  was  over. 
He  only  recollected — for  that  could  not  pass  from  his 
memory — being  dragged  by  the  neck  from  the  room, 
and  along  the  passage,  and  kicked  like  a  dog  out  of 
the  house. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  wood.  He  included  even 
Emilia  herself  in  the  imprecations  that  burst  from  his 
heart : — at  that  moment  he  could  have  murdered  her. 
He  went  straight  home,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man ; 
broke  open  his  mother's  desk,  and  finding  no  money, 
for  she  had  gone  out  to  market  with  her  slender  purse, 
cut  into  the  lodger's  (his  friend  Mr.  Haswell's)  port- 
manteau, and  abstracting  from  it  between  five  and  six 
pounds,  took  a  place  on  a  coach  just  starting  for  Lon- 
don, and  threw  himself  upon  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  feelings  ever  returned  to 
their  usual  level ;  when  at  last  he  could  think  calmly, 
however  desperately,  he  recretted  that  he  had  not  taken 
leave  of  Emelia.  As  for  the  robbery,  when  he  thought 
at  all  of  that,  it  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  *<  a  kind 
of  awful  exultation !"  His  mother,  he  knew,  would 
have  to  make  up  the  money ;  but  this  would  be  to  pur- 
chase cheaply  the  absence  of  a  burthen  which  weighed 
upon  her  energies  like  the  nightmare.  His  exultation 
arose  from  the  idea  that  he  had  made  the  first  plunge 
into  the  gulf  to  which  he  was  dtatined;  and  this  ftieht- 
liil  fancy  was  but  too  natural  in  his  situation.  He  had 
no  friends^  no  money,  no  character,  no  profession. 
He  had  abjured  the  rank  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  birth  and  education,  and  had  been  spumea  with 
aoom  and  indignadon  from  the  one  to  which  he  had 
amired.  What  hope  was  there  for  him  in  a  world 
where  substance  could  be  gained  only  by  fraud  or 
labor !    What  resources  but  to  take  what  he  could  not 


But  these  delusion  were  for  a  long  time  known  to  bo 
such.  They  were  ramifications  of  the  wild  dream  in 
which  Emelia  and  he  had  indulged,  and  he  at  first  eave 
himself  up  to  them  as  an  amusement  for  his  imaftina- 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  realities  by  v^ch 
he  was  now  surrounded.  But  this  new  drag  became 
a  habit  like  the  former.  He  had  learnt  to  receive 
pleasure  from  the  idea  of  crime;  and  although  he 
husbanded  his  small  resources  with  penurious  care> 
and  continued  to  seek  such  employment  as  he  was  fit 
for  with  constant  thou«[h  hopeless  assiduity,  it  was 
without  any  fierce  emotion  he  at  length  found  himself 
at  that  point  where  the  alternative  was  to  beg  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  to  take  them  either  by  fraud 
or  force. 

The  career  of  this  unhappy  youth  in  London  is 
familiar  to  the  public ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  this  history,  ta 
go  again  over  its  details.  I  may  state,  however, -as  ar 
circumstance  not  hitherto  mentioned,  tnat  the  remark- 
able success  which  for  a  time  attended  him,  Is  attribut- 
ed by  himself  to  the  fact,  that  he  never  employed  or 
otherwise  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  any  female 
accomplice.  His  love  for  Emelia  was  unchanged ;  and 
this  extraordinary  passion  preserved  even  me  felon 
outlaw  from  the  contamination  of  debauchery.  I  an^ 
inclined  to  think,  however — for  my  days  of  romance  are 
well  nieh  passed — that  if  his  love  had  been  more  pure, 
if  Emena  had  been  the  object  of  some  delicate  ana< 
virtuous  attachment,  the  same  eflfect  would  not  have 
been  produced.  She,  in  fact,  took  the  place  in  his  ima- 
gination of  the  more  vulgar  mistresses  of  his  comrades ; 
and  in  proportion  as  his  uninformed  and  misdirected 
mind  was  more  refined  than  theirs,  her  influence  was 
ffreater.  A  Platonic  attachment,  besides,  could  not 
have  subsisted  at  all  in  the  midst  of  guilt  like  his :  for 
the  hope  of  being  re-united  to  its  object — which  was 
actually  the  anchor  of  his  heart — could  not  have  en- 
dured for  a  moment. 

But  it  is  needless  to  load  this  little  narrative  witb 
such  speculations.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  it  was  hia 
intention  to  return  and  carry  off  his  mistress,  by  fraud 
or  force,  as  soon  as  he  had  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  emigrate  in  comfort  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  sum,  amounting  to  rather  more  than  six 
hundred  pounds,  he  actually  did  realize ;  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  coach  to  Chester. 

He  was  at  this  time  connected  with  a  gang  of 
house-breakers,  small  in  number,  but  of  a  very  dimng 
and  desperate  character ;  and  the  night  preceding  his 
journey  to  the  country  was  to  be  employed  in  a  deed 
which  would  produce  about  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
This  was  the  robbery  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Hillsweather, 
in  Baker  street.  The  desperadoes  remarked  to  each 
other,  that  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  the  enter- 
prize,  because  Mr.  Hillsweather  was  a  young  man  of 
fashion,  who  was  lavishinff  his  fortune  as  fast  as  he 
could  upon  courtezans  and  blacklegs ;  and  there  was 
certainly  little  or  nothing  perilous,  as  they  had  an  ac- 
complice within  the  house,  and  an  entrance  was  not  to 
be  made  till  at  least  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  its 
master  for  Newmarket.  On  that  evening  he  was  to 
entertain  a  small  party  of  aeUct  friends  of  both  sexes, 
and  set  out  at  midnight  on  hia  journey. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  circumstances, 
Marcus  Bell  had  a  misgiving,  as  he  alleges,  for  which 
he  could  not  account.  He  was  more  than  once  upon 
the  point  of  declarinff  ofl*;  but  the  amount  of  the  booty 
was  tempting,  and  the  time  passed  in  hesitation,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  withdraw.  This  feeling  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  having  recourse  to  supersdtion. 
On  the  very  next  raormng  he  was  to  set  out  to  rejoin 
Miss  Grey ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
shrunk  with  imconscious  terror  from  a  new  deed  of 
such  a  nature.  As  the  moment  approached  foF  revisit- 
ing Chester,  he  had  been  tortured  by  a  thousand  doubts 
i*id  fears.  He  had  sent  occasionally  a  little  money  to 
his  mother,  but  without  giving  his  address;  and  had 
not  heard  one  syllable  from,  or  of;  ahy  human  beins  in 
the  district.  He  thought  it  more  thf  n  probable  that 
Emelia' s  disgrace  had  been  cloaked  by  her  family. 
What  might  not  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
months')  Perhaps  she  was  now  married  to  another! 
But  if  cast  ofl)  in  the  phrenzied  rage  of  the  momen);^ 
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by  her  father,  what  had  become  of  her?  Weak,  igno- 
rant, amiable,  and  beautiful,  where  could  she  look  for 
safety'?  What  were  the  principles  she  possessed  to 
balance  her  inexperience?  Marcus,  ruffian  as  he  was, 
groaned  in  spirit  as  the  last  query  suggested  itself, 
summoning  the  shapes  of  memory,  like  accusing  spi- 
rits, before  nim. 

The  lime  for  action  anived,  and  the  robbers  met, 
without  interruption,  at  the  spot  All  went  well.  Mr. 
UiUsweather  and  his  friends  had  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, the  whole  party  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  If  any 
remained  in  the  house,  which  was  improbable,  they 
could  hardlv  be  in  a  condition  to  perceive  the  intru- 
sion, or  if  they  were,  to  give  the  alarm.  The  night  was 
dark :  they  had  not  met  a  single  officer  of  police  since 
they  passed  Portman  Square.  Their  accomplice,  one 
of  the  inferior  servants,  who  had  not  accompianied  his 
jnaster,  was  faithful.  The  area  eate  was  opened  gently, 
and  the  ruffians  entered,  one  by  one,  in  silence,  and 
unobserved. 

The  gang  separated  in  the  hall,  as  had  been  agreed, 
each  to  pursue  his  separate  duty ;  and  Bell  mounted 
the  stairs,  to  penetrate  to  the  master's  bed-chamber, 
where  the  principal  part  of  the  money  was  expected  to 
be  found.  He  looked  into  several  rooms  as  he  passed, 
and,  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  observed  evident 
traces  of  the  riot  and  debauchery  of  which  they  had 
been  the  scene  some  hours  before.  Broken  glasses, 
wine  spilt  on  the  satin  covers,  fragments  of  female 
dress,  attested  the  nature  of  the  orgies.  He  passed 
on ;  and  with  his  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  cock- 
ed pistol  in  the  other,  entered  the  principal  bed- 
room. 

All  was  profoundly  silent :  and  yet  it  was  evident 
that  the  bed  was  not  untenanted,  for  some  handsome 
female  clothing  lay  upon  the  chairs  near  it,  as  if  lately 
put  off  by  the  sleeper.  Bell  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
but  was  presently  re-assured  bv  the  idea  that  one  of 
the  female  guests  had  been  left  behind,  in  consequence 
of  having  drank  to  excess.  He  advanced  gentlv,  how- 
ever; till,  on  the  light  of  the  lantern  penetrating  the 
shady  hollow  of  the  curtains,  he  saw  that  the  tenant  of 
the  bed  was  already  in  a  sitting  posture,  watching, 
breathlessly,  his  approach. 

His  first  thought  was  to  command  silence— his  first 
motion,  to  threaten  her  with  the  pistol ;  but  his  tongue 
clove  to  his  mouth ;  his  hand  fell  lifelessly  by  his  nde. 
He  felt  as  if  stunned ;  he  knew  not  bow.  Images  of 
horror,  without  form,  or  void,  pressed  upon  his  brain. 
This  was  but  for  a  moment  The  female  sprang  from 
the  bed.  and  putting  back  her  hair  from  her  brow,  ga2ed 
upon  him  with  eyes  of  almost  insane  wonder  aiM  ex- 
pectation. 

"Man,  what  are  you?"  at  length  broke  in  a  whisper 
fiom  her  white  Ups,  as  Emilia  TOnt  toward  her  lover, 
without  daring  to  approach  him. 

*'I  AM  A  thibf!"  replied  Marcus  Bell,  hoarsely. 
** And  you?** 

^I  AM  A  harlot!" 

She  fiidnted,  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  at  that  in- 
ftant  the  pistol  in  the  robber's  hand,  ibisotten  in  the 
terrible  emotion  of  the  scene,  exploded.  The  servants, 
aroused  by  the  report,  succeedeid  In  capturing  two  of 
the  ruffians;  and  on  reaching  the  bed-room,  they 
found  Miss  Orey  sitting  upon  the  floor,  with  her  face 
covered  with  her  dishevelled  hair,  buriea  in  her  hands, 
and  Marcus  Bell  standing  at  a  little  distance,  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  bMom,  gazing  upon  the  ruin  he 
had  made. 

To  the  above  narrative,  which  may  be  depended  upon 
«8  substantially  correct,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  soon 
mfter  Bell's  ffight  from  Chester,  Mr.  Orey  died,  and  left 
his  daughter  without  a  shilling.  The  conviction  that 
her  lover  had  deserted  her  from  mercenary  motives, 
added  to  the  usual  circumstances  which  act  so  fatally 
upon  characters  like  her's,  had  led  to  her  present  de- 
graded situation.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  hov<^ 
«ver,  as  a  thing  connected  with  those  mysteries  of  the 
female  heart,  which  a  man  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing, that  although  she  never  visited  Bell  in  prison,  or 
saw  him  since  that  terrible  recognition,  except  on  the 
trial,  I  find  in  the  list  of  emigrants  to  the  colony  to 
which  be  is  to  be  tiansportec^  the  name  of  J^elia 
Orey. 
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Thou  com*at,  in  beauty,  on  ny  nze  at  last, 
*'  On  Susqaehannah's  side,  fair  Wyoming  :'* 
Image  of  many  a  dream,  m  houna  long  past, 
When  life  waa  in  its  bud  and  bloaaoming. 
And  waters  gushing  from  the  founuiin  spring 
Of  pure  enthusiastic  thooght,  dimmed  my  yoong  eyei^ 
As  by  the  poet  b<xne,  on  unseen  wing, 
I  breathed,  in  fancy,  *neath  thy  cloudiest  aUea, 
The  Summer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  liarmoniea. 

I  thea  but  dreamed :— thou  art  before  me  now, 
In  life,— a  vision  of  the  brain  no  more. 
I've  stood  upon  the  wooded  moantain*s  brow. 
That  beetles  high  thy  Itrvely  valley  o'er: 
And  now,  where  winds  thy  river's  greenest  ahore, 
Within  a  bower  of  sycamores,  am  laid ; 
And  winds,  as  soft  and  sweet  as  ever  bore 
The  fhigrmnce  of  wild  flowers  through  son  and  shade, 
Are  singing  in  the  trees,  whose  low  boughs  (vess  my  head. 

Nature  hath  made  thee  lovelier  than  the  power 
Even  of  Campbell's  pen  hath  pictur«Ni ;  he 
Had  woven,  had  he  gazed  on  sunny  hour 
Upon  thy  smiling  vale,  its  scenery 
With  more  of  truth,  and  made  each  rode  and  tree 
Known  like  old  friends  and  greeted  from  afar : 
And  there  are  tales  of  sad  reality, 
In  the  dark  legends  of  thy  border  war. 
With  woes  of  deeper  tint  tiian  his  own  Gertrude's  are. 

But  where  are  they,  the  beings  of  the  mind, 
The  bard's  creations,  mouldtMi  not  of  clay, 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  and  suffering  assigned — 
Young  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegrave— where  arc  they  1 
We  need  not  ask.    The  people  of  to-day 
Appear  good,  honest,  quiet  men  enough. 
And  hospitable  too— for  ready  pay. 
With  manners,  like  their  roads,  a  little  rou^ 
And  hands  whose  grmp  Is  warm  and  welcomUig,  though  toa^ 

Jadge  Hallenbach,  who  keeps  the  toll-bridge  gats^ 
And  the  town  records,  is  the  Albert  now 
Of  Wyoming ;  like  him,  in  church  and  state, 
Her  Doric  colunm ;  and  upon  his  brow 
The  thin  hairs,  white  with  seventy  winters^  now. 
Look  patriarchal.    Waldegrave  'twere  in  Tain 
To  point  out  here,  imleas  in  yon  scare-crow 
That  stands  ftill-aniformed  npon  the  plain, 
To  frighten  flocks  of  crows  aad  blackbirds  Ihwi  the  grain. 

For  he  would  look  particalariy  droll. 
In  his  **  Iberian  boot**  and  **  Spanish  plaaM^** 
And  be  the  woader  of  each  Christian  soul. 
As  of  the  birds  that  scare-crow  and  hki  broom. 
But  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  Uoom, 
Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye, 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  home, 
Hath  a  heart-apdi  too  holy  and  too  high 
To  be  o'er-praiaed  even  by  her  worshippeg   Posy. 

There's  one  in  the  next  field— of  sweet  sixtcsp 
Singing  and  sammonlng  thoughts  of  beauty  bom 
In  heaven— with  her  JaekeC  of  light  green, 
*•  Love-daring  eyes,  and  tresses  like  the  mom," 
Without  a  shoe  or  stocking— hoeing  com. 
Whether  like  Gertrude,  she  oft  wanders  there. 
With  Shakspeare's  volume  In  her  bosom  borne, 
I  think  is  doubtAil.    Of  the  poet-player 
The  maiden  knows  no  more  than  CobbeU  or  Voltaire. 

There  is  a  woman,  widowed,  gray,  aad  old. 
Who  tells  you  where  the  foot  of  batUe  stepped, 
Upon  their  day  of  massacre.    She  told 
Its  tale,  and  pointed  to  the  spot,  and  wept. 
Whereon  her  father  and  five  brothers  slept 
Shroudless,  the  bright-dreamed  siumbersof  tlie  toave^ 
When  all  the  land  a  funeral  mourning  kept. 
And  there,  wild  laurels,  planted  on  the  grave 
By  Nature's  hand,  in  air  tlielr  pale  red  blossoms  wave. 

And  on  the  margin  of  yon  orchard  hill 
Are  marks  where  time-worn  battferoents  haVe  been ; 
And  in  the  tall  grass  traces  linger  still 
Of  '^arrowy  frieze  and  wedged  ravelin." 
Five  hundred  of  her  brave  that  valley  green 
Trode on  the  mora  In  soldiersplrii  gay: 
But  twenty  lived  to  tell  the  noon-day  scene— 
And  where  are  now  the  twenty  1   Passed  away. 
Hsf  Death  no  triuvph-houn,  save  on  the  batUe-day  t 
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y     l^,j"*®J^"amenced  with  escalades  on  the  I  son  had  sallied  forth  to  pursue  a  band  of  robbers,  dia- 
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With  bodies  how  to  dotiie  ideaa,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  tiie  picture  of  a  thought. 


MONT- SAINT. MICH  EL. 

Kind  and  benevobnt  reader  of  the  Rovbb,  we  this 
week  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  a  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Mont-  Saint-Michel, 
and  a  sketch  "  to  match" — mind  ye — no  dog-crr-oHypt 
view  either. 

Mont-Saint-Michel !  dear  reader,  was  you  ever  there  ? 
Noj  no;  we  dare  say  that  very  few  of  our  many 
pauent  friends  e'er  had  it  pictured  in  their  eyes.  Ah ! 
but  it  is  a  noble  sight — the  country  around : — a  wild 
view !  We  will  represent  it  to  you  in  two  scenes. 
Behold !  as  you  now  look — a  desert  of  eight  square 
leagues'  sur&ce  of  sand,  through  which  run  several 
livers,  in  some  places  spreading  themselves  out  in  the 
form  of  a  lake.  Let  your  eye  glance  beyond  all  this  to 
a  yet  mishtier  desert  of  sea — there,  just  before  its  mar- 
gin, build  up  a  granite  rock  crowned  with  towers,  on  a 
base  of  a  quarter  oi  a  league  in  circumference,  to  the 
height  of  five  hundred  feet.  This  is  Mont-Saint-Mi- 
chel at  the  refiux  of  the  tide.  Change  the  scene—four 
days  before  and  after  the  full  moon — and  the  over- 
whelming ocean  fills  the  entire  area  indicated  by  the 
form  of  the  land  as  its  natural  territory ;  then  rear  in 
the  midst  of  this  waste  of  waters  the  same  stupendous 
granite  monument. 

Mont-Saint- Michel  is  on  the  confines  of  Normandy, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  and 
with  the  ancient  town  of  Avranches  ten  miles  distant 
on  the  north-east,  Pontorson  and  Dol,  on  the  south, 
and  Cancale  on  the  south-west.  To  the  west  extends 
the  open  sea.  Avranches  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  place  where  Henry  II.  did  ])enance  for  the  mur- 
der of  Thomas-a-Becket.  In  its  neighborhood  are 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  Normandy. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  was  oii^nally  called  Mont  Be- 
lenus — a  name  which  the  Drmds  gave  to  the  sun,  and 
is,  also,  the  Baal  of  Scripture  and  the  Belus  of  the  As- 
syrians. The  Druids  reigned  there  until  the  era  of 
Augustus.  Their  firranitc  altars  were  finally  destroved, 
when  the  rock  received  the  name  of  Mont-jon,  or  Mens 
Jovis,  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was  raised  upon  its  pin- 
nacles. I  n  the  year  3 1 3,  after  the  edict  of  Constan  tine, 
it  was  inhabited  bv  some  Christian  hermits,  who  built 
a  monastery  called  Monasterium  ad  duos  Tumbas.  In 
708,  a  church  was  built  on  the  spot  by  St.  Aubert, 
the  twelfth  bishop  of  Avranches,  and  the  ground  was 
consecrated  to  St.  Michel.  But  it  seems  that  the 
bishop  was  negligent  of  his  duties,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  did  not  execute  the  will  of  God  until  he  was  smit- 
ten upon  the  forehead  by  the  finger  of  the  arch-angel. 
His  skull  is  still  shown  at  Avranches,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais,  with  the  impress  of  the  angelic  finger  on 
the  frontal  bone.  After  this  the  place  suffereaa  va- 
nety  of  fortunes,  sustaining  numerous  seig3s,  each 
one,  however,  adding  fresh  proof  to  show  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  impossibility,  of  its  capture. 

In  1420,  Henry  the  Fifth  entered  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Having  subdued 
all  lower  Normandy,  he  laid  scige  to  Rouen,  of  which 
he  at  length  made  himself  master.  The  hold  of  the 
Englbh  upon  Normandy  became  stronger,  until  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fifth*,  which  occurred  in  1422,  and 
even  durin?  some  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  In  1423,  they  turned  their  arms  against  Monl- 
Saint-Michel,  ambitious  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
fortress  so  strongly  defended  by  nature. 

"Their  army,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  were  encamped  in  the  various  parishes  on  the 
east  of  the  fortress ;  on  the  north  they  occupied  Tum- 
bdeine,  and  on  the  west  the  sea  was  covered  with 
their  ships.    They  commenced  with  escalades  on  the 
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east  and  south  sides,  but  were  always  defeated,  and 
thrown  down  from  the  rock.  They  then,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  eight  days  in  the  month  when  the  mount 
is  deserted  by  the  sea,  brought  up  their  artillery,  of 
which  two  pieces  were  of  such  enormous  calibre  as  to 
carry  granite  bullets  of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

"  With  these  machines  they  eflbcted  several  breaches 
in  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mount ;  but  beyond  this  it  was  impossible 
to  hoist  their  cumbrous  artillery.  Prom  the  height  of 
the  chateau  above,  the  beseiged  rolled  down  upon 
them  huge  pieces  of  rock  ;  and  following  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  attacked  them  sword  in 
hand,  and  drove  them  from  the  town  into  the  greve. 
As  the  evening  came  on,  the  sea  came  in ;  and,  if  the 
English  had  not  promptly  retreated  to  the  main  land, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  single  man  would  have  ar> 
rived  to  tell  the  tale  of  thtir  defeat.  The  two  pieces 
of  cannon  we  have  mentioned  remained  as  a  trophy  in 
the  hands  of  the  garrison,  and  are  seen  to  this  day  at 
the  gate  of  Mont-Saint-Mlchel.  They  are  eleven  feet 
long,  and  constructed  of  iron  bara  two  inches  thick, 
bound  with  hoops  of  the  same  metal." 

In  1469,  Louis  XI.,  when  he  found  himself  at 
Avranches,  after  beating  the  Bretons,  instituted  the  or- 
der of  the  Knights  of  Saint-Michel. 

Some  antiquarians  maintain  that  Saint-Michel  was 
at  one  time  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  forest,  sub- 
meiged  by  successive  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  sixth 
century.  As  proof,  they  oflTer  a  map,  constructed  by  a 
canon  of  Coutanccs,  in  which  the  road  is  earned 
through  the  forest  of  Sissy  and  Chesay  to  Valognes, 
leaving  Saint-Michel  to  the  tight,  at  some  distance 
from  ttie  sea.  The  trees,  also,  that  are  constantly 
found  among  the  sands,  with  their  roots  and  branches 
entire,  strengthen  the  testimony. 

The  following  incident  will  convey  some  idea  of 
these  dreadful  sands. 

In  1780,  a  ship  ran  aground  near  Saint-Michel,  and 
sunk  so  fast  that  her  whole  hull  disappeared  before  any 
goods  could  be  saved.  Workmen  were,  however,  de- 
spatched, who  cleared  their  way,  and  succeed  In  draw- 
ing out  some  packages  from  her  hold.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  sea  returned  unobserved,  through  the 
treacherous  sands,  swallowing  up  men,  goods  and 
ship.  Her  very  masts  disappeared,  and  no  traces  were 
left  to  indicate  where  the  disaster  occurred. 

Some  yeare  ago,  when  the  great  marsh  lands  of  Dol 
were  threatenecT  with  an  inundation,  a  project  was 
conceived  of  turning  away  the  river  Coesnon  from  the 
dike  by  digging  a  canal  through  which  it  was  to  pass 
from  Pontorson  toward  the  east  of  Saint-Michel.  A 
thousand  convicts  were  set  to  work,  and  for  some  time 
all  went  on  well.  At  last  the  moving  sands  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  annoying  them;  and  at  length,  when 
a  portion  of  the  Herculean  task  was  accompushed,  the 
great  sea,  like  a  vicious  monster,  walked  deliberately 
in,  instantly  filling  up  the  canal.  The  project  was 
abandoned. 

There  are  occasionally,  at  this  day,  some  instances 
of  fatal  accidents. 

But  we  are  getting  Into  the  quick  sands  ourselves, 
therefore  we  will  make  all  good  haste  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  Saint-Michel. 

In  the  year  1577,  during  the  war  of  the  league,  a 
Protestant,  by  the  name  of  Dutouchet,  conceived  the 
idea  of  possessing  himself  of  the  mount.  He  mustered 
a  band  of  only  filty  men,  (he  must  have  been  insane, 
for  how  could  he  expect  to  hold  the  place  with  a  force 
so  small,  at  a  time  when  the  Catholic  party  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  coast  7)  and  one  day.  when  the  garri- 
son had  sallied  forth  to  pursue  a  band  of  robbers,  dia- 
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guised  as  pilgiims,  crossed  the  sands,  singing  holy 
canticles.  They  were  joyfully  received  by  the  monks, 
who  anticipated  a  rich  harvest  fronl  the  offerings  of  so 
large  a  company.  When  they  arrived  in  the  church, 
the  pilgrims  sung  and  prayed ;  and,  when  it  was  time 
to  exhibit  the  presents  which  they  intended  for  the 
saint,  each  man  drew  his  naked  sword  from  under  his 
cloak,  and  flashed  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
monks.  They  then  shut  up  thtir  hosts  in  their  cells, 
ifastening  the  gates,  and  proceeded  to  pillage  the  trea- 
sury. Neglecting,  however,  to  post  sentinels  in  the 
towers,  they  were  surpiised  in  the  midst  of  their  holy 
work,  by  the  noise  which  the  governor  of  the  fortress 
made  in  commanding  admittance  at  the  gates.  The 
desperadoes,  however,  remained  undaunted,  determin- 
ing:. If  possible,  to  retain  possession  of  the  stronghold 
which  they  had  gained  under  a  false  guise.  The  force 
outside  were  gaining  in  strength  by  the  adherents  of 
the  abbey  from  the  main.  At  last  Captain  Dutouchet, 
somewhat  alarmed,  perhaps,  for  his  own  safety,  told 
the  ex-garrison  very  gravely,  that  the  first  blow  struck 
upon  the  gates,  or  the  first  ladder  planted  against  the 
walls,  should  be  the  si^al  for  the  massacre  of  the 
monks,  and  the  firing  oiihe  whole  pile.  Devicq  knew 
the  men  he  was  dealing  with,  and  prudently  allowed 
them  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  only  stipu- 
lating that  they  should  leave  behind  them  the  pillage 
of  the  town  and  monastery,  which  they  had  occupied 
for  two  days. 

In  1591,  another  attempt  to  take  this  fortress  was 
made  by  Count  de  Montgomeri,  son  of  him  who,  in  a 
tilt  with  with  Henri  II.  of  Prance,  (which  that  mon- 
arch sought,)  inflicted  a  wound  in  his  eye,  of  which 
Henri  died  a  few  days  after.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
rock  there  was  a  small  opening,  like  a  trap-door— so 
small  that  it  was  hardly  reckoned  among  the  weak 
points  of  the  fortification.  A  single  soldier  was  in- 
trusted with  the  safeguard  of  the  spot,  and  this  soldier 
was  known  to  the  Count  de  Montgomeri.  In  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  the  count  crept  along  the  sands 
with  ills  adherents,  and  at  length  stood  under  the  trap- 
door. A  signal  was  in  a  short  time  made,  by  which 
he  understood  his  ally  was  true ;  and  shortly  after  the 
tackle  of  the  monks  came  slowly  down,  swinging  to 
and  fro  in  the  night  wind.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  sands,  than  the  bravest  of  the  forlorn  hope  clasped 
his  arms  and  legs  round  the  iron  cleeks,  and  Mont- 
gomeri and  his  men  saw  their  companion  mount  into 
the  air— waver— lessen— and  disappear— with  intense 
anxiety. 

Then  there  were  awful  moments  of  suspense,  which 
might  have  been  counted  by  the  beating  of  their  hearts, 
each  man's  bosom  ticking  like  a  clock.  No  words 
"were  spoken  for  some  moments,  until  again  the  rope 
became  visible ;  then,  as  the  cleeks  rattled  upon  the 
ground,  a  half-smothered  cry  of  joy  arose  from  the 
group. 

The  second  man  ascended— the  third— the  fourth— 
the  twentieth— the  fiftieth— the  eightieth !— and  yet 
there  was  no  noise  of  war — no  roll  of  the  alarm-drum ! — 
and  still  the  rope  descended,  and  the  cleeks  rattled  on 
the  ground.  Montgomeri  began  to  tremble  with  sus- 
picious feare. 

"  Here  is  a  spar  of  timber,"  said  a  man,  "  as  large  as 
a  ship's  mast.  We  have  a  block  and  plenty  of  cord. 
Raise  it  against  the  rock,  and  in  five  minutes  I  shall 
ascertain  the  fate  of  our  comrades."  It  was  done. 
The  block  was  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  spar,  the 
cord  rove  into  the  block,  and  the  machine  raised  per- 
pendicularly against  the  cliff.  The  man  then  fixed 
himself  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  was  hoisted  up  by 
his  companions. 

For  some  time  he  kept  himself  steady  by  means  of 
the  spar;  but  when  near  the  top,  either  confused  by 
the  darkness  and  novelty  of  his  situation,  or  compelled 
by  the  wind,  which  blew  in  fierce  blasts  from  the  sea, 
he  let  go  his  hold,  and  clung  only  to  the  rope.  He 
was  dashed  repeatedly  against  the  cliff,  while  still  con- 
tinuing to  rise ;  but  at  length  his  eyes  were  blinded  by 
a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  he  caueht  instinctively  at 
an  opening  of  the  rock  with  such  iorce  that  his  com- 
panions below  made  haste,  in  the  nautical  phrase,  to 
« belay."  *^         ' 

A  spectacle  there  met  the  eyes  of  the  volunteer  that 


at  first  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  enchantment,  both 
upon  his  heart  and  limbs.  Helpless  and  alone  hung 
he  there,  without  a  single  idea  either  of  advance  or  re- 
treat. By  the  light  of  a  torch  within,  he  saw  that  the 
narrow,  stair-like  place,  into  which  he  looked,  was 
discharging  a  stream  of  blood  into  an  abyss  below,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  obscurity,  he  could  distinguish  an 
irregular  mound  formed  of  human  heads  and  headless 
bodies !  Opposite  to  him  stood  a  man  with  arms  bare 
to  the  shoulder,  whose  ferocious  yet  stupid  glare,  fixed 
upon  an  immense  sword  which  he  wielded  in  both 
hands,  made  his  skin  creep.  The  silence  of  the  place, 
only  interrupted  by  the  plashing  of  the  blood,  as  it  fell 
from  step  to  step — the  red  and  waveiing  llgnt,  wliich 
gave  a  phantasmagoric  appearance  to  the  whole  scene— 
and  the  tenific  form  of  the  headsman,  who  looked  like 
a  demon — all  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  adventurer,  that,  when  three  other  figures  ap- 
peared, with  the  suddenness  and  silence  of  spirits,  he 
was  convinced,  for  a  moment,  that  he  beheld  only  the 
creations  of  a  disordered  brain. 

One  of  the  three  figures  was  a  comrade  of  his  own, 
whom  he  had  seen  but  a  few  moments  before  drawn, 
up  into  this  den  of  blood  by  the  traitor  whom  Mont- 
gomeii  had  imagined  to  be  a  fiiend.  He  came  forward 
with  Ills  arms  pinioned  and  his  mouth  gagged.  When, 
they  reached  the  executioner,  his  two  conductors  bent 
him  down,  without  a  word,  upon  a  block  of  stone,  and, 
in  an  instant,  his  head  bounaed  down  the  steps.  An- 
other victim  was  brought  in,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
shared  the  same  fate— another— and  another.  This 
was  the  last  of  those  who  had  ascended — the  eightieth 
man !  A  wild  cry  burst  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the 
witness,  startling  even  the  group  of  assassins;  and 
his  comrades  below  let  him  down  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  Montgomeri  retired  with  the  remainder  of  hi» 

{)artv,  in  rage  and  dismay,  they  heard  a  shout  of  hoaise 
augnter  from  the  ramparts,  mingling  with  the  sound 
of  the  night-wind,  as  It  moaned  along  the  waste ! 

The  name  of  the  arch-fiend  who  was  governor  of 
Saint-Michel  at  the  time  of  the  above  occurrence,  was 
Boissuze.  Let  a  curse  be  upon  it  while  the  earth  ex- 
ists !  In  our  day,  he  would  have  made  a  capital  poli- 
tician. Some  may  thinlt  that  this  is  tantamount  to- 
saying,  that  many  of  our  politicians  of  the  present  ase 
would,  in  that  age,  have  made  capital  Boissures.  No 
doubt,  however,  but  that  he  received  unbounded  praise 
at  the  time;  but  he  subsequently  fell  into  disgrace, 
and  was  dismissed  from  oflBce.  lie  afterward  assem- 
bled a  considerable  body  in  the  environs  of  Pontorson, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1595,  and  set  out  to  surprise 
the  fortress.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  successful. 
He  pillaged  the  town  from  top  to  bottom ;  hut  the 
chateau,  which  had  been  his  object,  defied  his  power. 

Another  attempt  was  afterward  made  by  the  Marquis 
de  Belle-Isle.  This  nobleman  had  left  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  attached  himself  to  the  king,  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  To  the 
application  of  his  friends,  Henii  IV.  answered  coldly  r 
"  Let  him  be  satisfied  with,  my  good  graces ;  I  owe 
nothing  to  those  who  bring  me  nothing."  Belle-Isle, 
who  was  as  brave  as  he  was  unprincipled,  underatdod  * 
the  replv,  and  determined  that  his  firet  gift  to  the  king 
should  be  the  famous  fortress  of  Saint-Michel,  at  that 
time  governed  by  Latouche  de  Eerolent,  an  old  friend 
and  comrade  of  his  own. 

Accompanied  by  a  band  of  resolute  men,  with  arms 
concealed  beneath  their  cloaks,  he  crossed  the  greve, 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  paying  his  devotions  hi 
the  church,  and  visiiing  his  friend  the  governor.  They 
were  admitted  within  the  walls  without  hesitation,  and 
the  last  gate  of  the  chateau  opened  for  his  reception; 
but  some  demur  took  place,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  visitor  recjuired  his  whoje  suite  to  be  allowed  lo 
enter  with  him.  Belle-Isle  insisted;  the  ^ard  was 
firm ;  and,  at  length,  the  former,  exclaiming  loudly 
ajgainst  their  want  of  respect,  drew  his  sword  and 
killed  the  sergeant  and  corporal  on  duty.  The  post 
was  forced  at  a  single  blow,  and  the  assailants  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  abbey. 

Here  thcv  were  opposed  by  some  soldiera  and  ser- 
vants, who  had  been  alarmed  "by  the  crash  of  weapons,, 
and  who  were  every  moment  reinforced  by  fresh  a»^ 
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aistance  from  every  part  of  the  building.  I'he  assail- 
ants, however,  were  numerous,  and  flushed  with  their 
first  triumph;  and  they  succeeded,  althoujgh  every 
inch  of  ground  was  gallantly  contested,  in  dtiving  the 
defenders  from  post  to  post.  Kerolent,  the  governor, 
fought  like  a  madman — not  so  much  for  his  fortress  as 
for  revenge  on  his  false  friend.  He  flung  himself  re- 
peatedly into  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  with  no  thought 
out  of  reaching  the  traitor's  heart;  and,  at  last,  when 
all  seemed  hopeless,  and  he  himself  covered  with 
wounds,  he  determined  to  die  in  the  eflbrt.  He  rushed 
once  more  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  succeeded 
in  dealing  his  way  to  his  cnemv,  and  the  two  quon- 
dam friends  engaged  hand  to  hand.  Belle-Isle  was 
slain;  aad  his  party,  panic-struck  on  finding  them- 
selves without  a  chief,  took  to  flight. 

It  was  in  the  fortress  of  Saint-Michel  that  Henry, 
sumamcd  Beau-clerc,  on  account  of  his  love  of  letters, 
and  afterward  Henry  I.  of  England,  held  out  against 
the  combined  forces  of  his  brothers,  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy and  William  Rufus.  William,  on  a  visit  to 
Normandy,  wrested  from  his  brother  the  country  of 
Caux,  and,  by  treaty,  obtained  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant places— among  others,  Mont- Saint-Michel  and 
Chertwurg,  in  the  territory  which  had  been  sold  to 
Henry.  In  those  days,  it  was  necessary  to  take  by 
force  what  was  ceded  by  policy ;  and  the  duke  and  the 
king,  uniting  their  armies,  marched  against  their  bro- 
ther. Henry  held  out  stoutly  for  a  long  time ;  but  at 
last  surrendered,  after  being  so  much  distressed  by 
by  tliirst,  that  he  sent  to  ask  his  brother  Robert  for  a 
drink  of  water,  who  complied  with  his  request.  This 
event  took  place  about  1087-8. 

Beside  being  the  theatre  of  such  deeds  of  war,  Saint 
Michel  was  long  one  of  the  high  places  of  Catholic  de- 
votion. Pilgrims  visited  its  shrine  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  bodies  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time, 
formuif  themselves  into  a  kind  of  caravan.  The  spec- 
tacle of  several  hundred  men  riding  in  line,  with  their 
flags  and  banners,  and  their  almoner  at  their  head, 
must  have  had  a  fine  effect  on  the  desert  sands  of  the 
greve.  After  their  devotions  were  paid,  and  their 
vows  accomplished,  the  pilgrims,  before  departing, 
elected  a  king  of  the  journey,  and  placed  on  his  hat  a 
crown  of  gilded  lead.  Some  other  officers  of  inferior 
rank  were  then  appointed,  and  the  cortege  moved  on. 
Hie  king  paid  no  part  of  the  expenses,  but  on  their 
Tetum  he  was  expected  to  give  his  subjects  a  grand  re- 
past, at  which  the  pilgrims  ate,  drank  and  sung,  and 
made  love  to  one  another's  daughters. 

The  rock  is  almost  encircled  oy  walls,  flanked  with 
towers  and  bastions.  The  subterranciin  excavations 
are  indeed  subjects  of  extreme  cuiiosity.  They  con- 
sist of  cellars  and  powder-magazines;  the  vault  in 
which  are  the  wheel  and  cable  used  for  weighing  heavy 
goods  from  the  sands  below ;  the  prisons  under  this 
vault;  imd  the  oubUeites^  those  frightful  dungeons, 
the  way  to  which  Is  narrow  and  labyrinthine,  and 
which  are  entered  by  means  of  a  trap-door. 

The  buildings  rise,  vault  after  vault,  far  above  the 
rock ;  and  the  church  stands  for  the  most  part  on  pil- 
lars consfructed  to  serve  for  its  foundation.  A  view 
from  the  platform  before  its  portal  comprehends  the 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  road  to  Can- 
cale,  and  the  towns  of  Avranches,  Dol  and  Pontorson. 
with  the  vast  sands  of  the  greve  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  open  sea  on  the  other.  Above  these,  on  the  clock- 
tower,  is  the  promenadedes  petUsfoua;  and,  twenty- 
two  feet  still  higher,  the  promenade  des  grand foua; 
signifying,  by  their  names,  the  relative  degrees  ol 
sanity  of  those  who  choose  them  for  their  walks.  On 
the  summit  of  all  is  a  telegraph ;  but  the  gilded  statue 
of  Saint-Michel,  mentioned  by  M.  de  Thou  as  forming 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  exists  onlv  in  history. 

And  now,  sweet  reader,  we  have  done  with  Mont- 
Saint-Michel.  We  part  with  it  as  though  it  was  a 
friend.  What  do  you  think  of  it  1  Does  it  not  please 
you  as  well  as  a  love-sick  tale  1  It  is  all  devoid  of  fic- 
tk)n--4ts  history  is  full  of  startling  truths.  Turn  to 
our  plate.  Picture  to  yourself  its  (usmal  and  noisome 
dungeons.  Do  you  feel  any  desire  to  crawl  through 
themi  What  skeleton  eves  may  you  not  put  your 
fingers  into!  Da  you  wish  to  approach  it  over  the 
treacherous  greve,  in  the  night,  witliout  a  guide- 


alone  ?  Do  so.  Ere  you  are  aware  of  it  you  are  in 
the  quicksands.  Why  do  you  tremble  1  Are  you  - 
afraid  to  die — to  go  slowly  down  into  the  watery  sand — 
Finking  by  inches,  and  no  one  to  assist?  To  your 
thighs — to  your  waist — to  your  chest — to  your  throat — 
to  your  mouth !  oh  Grod  !  will  you  strangle !  Misera-  • 
ble  wretch !  what  agony!  enough  to  drive  the  spirit 
from  the  body  ere  the  quicksand  covers  the  head! 
Farewell !  God  bless  you  !  Dear  reader,  do  not  dream 
to-night  of  the  greve  of  Mont- Saint-Michel. 
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BT   HOBATIO   KING. 

In  the  month  of  September.  17 — ,  my  health  having 
become  considerabljr  impaired,  I  was  advised  by  my 
friends  and  the  physician  of  the  village,  to  journey,  as 
a  means  of  improving  it.  Possessing  naturally  a  dis- 
position to  become  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
countrv,  especially  in  my  own  state  and  neighborhood, 
I  readily  acceded  to  the  advice.  But  the  next  ques- 
tion which  arose  was,  where  should  I  travel — how  far. 
and  in  what  parts  1  It  was  agreed  finally  that  I  should 
go  to  the  White  Mountains.  I  accordingly  prepared 
lor  my  journey ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
September,  after  receiving  from  my  fnends  their  uni- 
ted wishes  that  I  might  have  a  pleasant  season,  and 
return  in  improved  health,  I  took  my  departure  for  the 

beautiful  village  of -.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

Kennebec,  In  the  state  of  Maine.  The  distance  from 
my  own  residence  to  the  mountains  was  mostly  per- 
formed in  carriages,  with  aif  occasional  ride  on  horse- 
back. On  anivlng  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr. 
'Ifni 


-,  the  dwelling  nearest  the  mountains,  I  had, 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  become  recruited,  and  so 
much  improved  in  strength,  as  to  feel  almost  like 
climbing  the  mountain  at  a  breath.  Singularly  enough, 
as  I  thought,  I  happened  there  at  a  time  when  no 
other  stranger  was  present — not  a  solitary  being  could 
be  found  to  accompany  me  to  the  heights  of  Mount 
Washington,  even  so  much  as  a  humble  guide.  But  I 
was  now  determined  not  to  return  without  seeing  the 
originally  proposed  end  of  my  journey.  To  scale  the 
heights  before  me,  a  stranger  and  alone,  was,  to  be 
sure,  no  desirable  task :  but  my  ambition  led  me  to  at- 
tempt it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  my  way.  and 
becoming  exhausted.  I  started  from  my  friend's  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  delightfully  pleasant 
day,  and  before  the  sun  had  reached  tne  middle  of  his 
daily  course,  I  was  well  nigh  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain;  yet  not  without  feeling  that  I  could  not  en- 
dure such  exertion  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  had 
never  been  broken  down  by  disease.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  amused  myself  with  the  grand  prospect  af- 
forded and  the  wild  scenery  around,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  return.  I  made  on  my  ascension,  by 
the  path,  such  marks  and  observations  as  I  thought 
would  enable  me  to  find  my  way  back  without  d&- 
cnlty.  But  I  was  mistaken.  The  entire  afternoon 
was  consumed  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  find  the  patlv 
which  I  had  followed  on  going  up.  I  was  now  weary 
and  faint,  and  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  western 
horizon,  he  seemed  to  tell  me,  in  fearful  language,  that 
I  should  never  look  upon  his  countenance,  nor  feel  his 
enlivening  influences  again  I  But  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost — my  life  was  in  danger  I  I  flew  first  to  one 
extremity  of  the  height  which  I  had  ascended,  and 
then  to  the  other,  little  removed  from  derangement  in 
viewing  the  awful  horrore  of  my  situation.  Alas  t 
night  had  come  over  me — a  faint,  fatigued  and  sick 
being,  and  almost  unmanned  by  fear.  But  what  was 
my  surprise,  mingled  with  joy,  at  this  crisis,  on  seeing 
at  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  coming  toward  me,  a 
tall,  but  well-proportioned  man.  with  a  musket  in  his 
hand,  whom  I  took  to  be  an  Indian. 

"Ah,  young  man,"  said  he,  on  coming  up,  "what 
has  brouight  you  to  this  lonely  place  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  1  Have  you  no  guide,  no  protector,  no  means 
of  securing  yourself  to-night  from  this  cold,  damp  airl" 

**  None,"'  said  I ;  and  I  Immediately  informed  nim  of 
my  adventures,  and  the  reason  of  my  being  thus  ex- 
posed. 
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"  Rash  and  unfortunate  votith !"  said  the  stranger, 
"  you  deserve  some  punishment  for  thus  voluntarily 
^        exposing  yourself  to  danger  and  death — have  you  no 
food  with  you  1" 
^         "Not  one  morsel!"   I  answered.    "In  my  huny 
«  and  anxiety  to  reach  the  mountain  this  morning,  I  en- 
tirely forgot  to  brinff  any  with  me." 

Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a 
small  piece  of  broiled  meat  and  a  slice  of  bread.  "  Here," 
said  he,  "  oat  this ;  it  may  afford  you  a  little  stren£[th, 
and  prevent  you  from  becoming  entirely  exhausted.  A 
singular  freak  this  for  a  pale  face  like  you !"  he  added, 
and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  leave  tne. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  sir!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  would  you  leave  me  here  m  this  chilling  air,  and  on 
these  cold  and  dreary  mountains^  to  perish,  without  a 
friend,  and  alone?" 

His  keen  black  eyes  were  fixed  full  and  steadily 
upon  me,  as  if  to  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  my  heart, 
when  he  approached,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand — 

"  Hear  me !"  said  he,  sternly,  "  will  you  swear?" 

"  What— by  whom  ?"  I  rephed,  earnestly. 

"  By  Him  who  hast  sent  me  hither  to  save  you ! 
Swear  that  you  will  not,  in  my  life^  reveal  to  any  living 
being,  the  spot  or  dwelling  to  which  I  may  lead  you, 
and  all  shall  be  well." 

I  swore.  He  then  requested  me  to  follow  him.  In 
silence,  and  with  some  difficulty,  for  I  had  become 
much  exhausted,  I  obeyed.  He  led  me  a  considerable 
distance,  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  footsteps 
of  few,  if  any,  but  his  own  were  ever  marked ;  and  on 
guiding  me  into  a  secret  and  curious  cave,  the  old 
man  (1  had  already  observed  that  from  his  appearance 
he  had  numbered  at  least  three  score  and  ten,)  looking 
at  me  with  a  smiling  countenance,  said : 

"  Here,  young  stranger,  is  the  place  that  I  call  my 
^  home.  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "on  that  smooth  stone, 
and  I  will  soon  kindle  a  blaze ;  I  have  also  some  game 
in  my  pockets,  which  I  have  just  had  the  fortune  to 
seize,  and  that  with  a  little  roastins  will  please  the 
palate  and  repair  the  system.  Youliave  been  a  rash 
youth,"  continued  he,  "but  you  are  safe  now;  and 
as  soon  as  you  regain  your  strength,  I  will  put  you  in 
a  way,  should  you  wish  it,  to  find  the  foot  of  the 
mountain." 

We  had  found  it  necessary,  before  reaching  the  cave, 
to  procure  a  torch,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  see  my 
way  well  along  the  narrow,  and  in  many  places  peril- 
ous path  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel.  The  old  man 
soon  built  a  good  fire,  and  before  one  hour  had  elapsed, 
he  had  prepared  a  supper,  which  appeared  to  me,  under 
the  circumstances,  more  inviting  even  than  the  sump- 
tuous viands  of  the  rich;  I  never  ate  with  a  belter 
leUsh. 

In  the  mean  time  I  could  not  banish  the  wonder 
ftnd  surprise  excited  by  the  fact,  that  an  individual  pos- 
sassing  the  faculties,  both  mental  and  physiad,  of  my 
kind  protector,  should  take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  so 
cold  and  barren,  and  affording  so  faw  opportunities  for 
a  life  of  ease  and  happiness.  I  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious, as  was  natural,  to  learn  the  history  of  one  whose 
whole  character  appeared  so  singular  and  strange. 
Could  I  dare  solicit  of  him  the  desired  information  7 
I  almost  feared  to  ask  it ;  but  the  hospitable  board  hav- 
ing been  removed,  and  the  old  man  seeming  in  a  cheer- 
tai  mood,  I  ventured  to  offer  an  intimation  that  a  little 
conversation  relative  to  his  own  history  would  to  me 
be  peculiarly  interesting,  and  it  had  Us  effect.  His 
«yes  flashed,  and  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
length,  drawing  his  seat  nearer  to  me,  and  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  say  that  none  but  himself  should  ever 
know  his  history,  he  obsen^ed  : 

'*  I  am  old,  young  stranger,  as  you  see — ready  to  lie 
down  in  my  grave.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  my  life,  which,  if  related,  might 
perhaps  amuse  one  of  your  age  and  capacity ;  but  it 
grieves  me  to  think  of  them.  I  will,  however,  if  you 
are  not  too  much  Oatigued,"  he  continued,  "  tell  you  a 
short  stoiy." 

I  was  of  course  anxious  to  hear  what  he  might  have 
to  relate,  knowing  that  if  I  could  learn  nothing  of  his 
own  life,  his  knowledge  of  early  events  enabled  him  to 
give  a  narration  of  many  rare  and  interesting  occur- 
rences, and  I  begged  that  he  would  proceed. 


"  About  sixty  years  ago."  the  old  man  commenced, 
"  there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin,  in 
what  is  now  called  the  town  of  Bethel,  a  man  who  was 
married  and  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing.  At 
that  time  there  w^erc  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  this  fiiendly  and  peaceable  Camilj 
were  not  unfrequently  dbturbed  by  their  near  approach 
and  nightly  yells.  They,  however,  managed,  by  pru- 
dence and  caution,  to  live  safely  there  for  several  years, 
untU  at  length  one  evening  of  a  beautiful  summer's 
day,  just  as  t|ie  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  trees, 
a  hostile  and  wandering  tribe  of  Indians  approached 
the  humble,  but  hitherto  comparatively  quiet  dwelling 
of  those  lonely  settlers.  The  mother  and  her  little 
daughter  of  seven  years  were  employed  in  the  house, 
while  the  father  and  son,  who  was  then  about  ten  years 
of  age,  were  gathering  wood  at  a  short  distance  irom. 
his  dwelling.  The  father,  leaving  his  little  boy  engaged 
in  picking  sticks,  went  \^-iih  his  arms  full  of  w<wd  to 
the  house,  and  had  no  sooner  reached  it,  than  he  saw 
his  hostile  foes  coming  up  and  standing  almost  directly 
between  him  and  his  son.  He  called  to  him,  and 
thought  at  first  to  run  to  his  protection,  but  saw  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  by  endeavoring  to  save  his 
life,  he  would  endanger  his  own,  (for  already  several 
arrows  were  pointed  at  him,)  and  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  protect  his  wile  and  daughter,  who  were 
alarmed  almost  to  faintinsr  in  the  house.  The  only  al- 
ternative left  him  was  to  Hee  to  his  house,  and  prepare 
to  defend  them  and  himself  there.  The  Indians  now 
gave  a  horrible  yell,  and  attempted  by  every  means  in 
iluir  power  to  enter;  but  the  father  was  enabled  to 
beat  them  back  until  his  wife  had  loaded  one  or  two 
muskets,  which  were  immediately  discharged  upon 
them  with  good  effect.  The  contest  was  continued 
for  about  a  half  hour,  the  wife  loading  and  the  husband 
firing  the  guns ;  when  the  Indians,  finding  their  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  house  fruitlesSj  and  that  po^rder 
and  balls  were  more  fatal  in  their  effect  than  their  own 
weapons,  they  took  their  departure,  such  of  them  as 
were  able,  yelling  most  hideously.  The  night  passed ; 
but  the  fear  of  the  Indians  and  the  thought  that  their 
child  might  be  already  suffering  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures, prevented  the  parents,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
from  receiving  one  moment's  rest.  The  morning 
dawned,  and  six  Indians  were  seen  lying  dead  on  ^e 
^ound  near  the  house.  The  brave  hunter  had  not 
iought  without  carryinsr  sorrow  to  the  bosoms  of  his 
enemies,  though  he  suflered  the  loss,  as  he  believed  for 
ever,  of  his  little  Charles,  whom  the  Indians  he  well 
knew  would  preserve  only  to  torment.  He  ventured 
out,  and  immediately  saw  at  a  short  distance  fiom  the 
house,  another  Indian,  who,  from  his  appearance,  he 
j  udged  had  been  wounded.  In  his  wrath  he  approached 
and  would  h&ve  dispatched  him  at  onoe,  had  not  the 
Indian,  in  a  most  heart-touching  manner,  be^;ged  to 
be  spared.  ofTeiiog,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  tne  hunter  to  let  him  live,  to  prevent  the  ll£e  of 
his  son  being  destroyed,  and  return  him  safe  to  his 
parents.  On  his  promise  to  do  this,  he  was  taken  into 
the  house,  and  a  Utile  attention  to  his  wounds  enaUed 
him  to  follow  his  savage  comrades. 

**♦♦♦♦ 

"  Years  passed  away,  but  no  son  came.  The  hunter 
now  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  despatched  the  savage  at  a  blow.  Ten 
years  had  now  already  elapsed,  and  all  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  Charles  had  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
mother  had  made  herself^  in  appearance  and  leding, 
old  and  almost  helpless  by  gnef  and  moin'ning,  and 
EUenor,  her  daughter,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, partly  from  the  same  cause,  and  from  seeing 
an  affectionate  mother  sinking  so  rapidly.  She  could 
remember  her  little  brother  and  how  he  looked  before 
the  savages  came  and  took  him  away.  Her  thoughts 
were  ever  upon  him;  and  the  following  lines,  com-' 
posed  and  presented  by  a  fiiend,  she  was  often  heard 
to  sing  with  a  pensive  air,  as  she  sat  at  her  window  in 
the  evening  twilight  .- 

O,  blest  were  those  hours,  when  gay  on  the  banks 

or  the  clear  Androsco^^n  I  played 
With  my  own  honest  Charlm — and  <^hen  by  the  wide 

Of  my  mother  I  kneeled  as  she  prayed ! 
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Then  sjcknesB,  and  sorrow,  and  cold  discontent, 

Wore  unknown  to  a  childhood  io  free ; 
And  death,  with  his  arrows  so  awf\tl  and  sare, 

Foascased  no  dread  terrors  for  me ! 

But  alas !  those  bleat  days  are  for  ever  no  more, 

And  mourning  and  sorrow  now  reign ; 
The  savage,  in  wrath,  has  invaded  our  home, 

And  dear  Charles  has  been  captured  and  slain  ! 

No  more  shall  we  sport  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
Or  walk,  hand  in  hand,  through  the  grove. 

He  has  gone  to  hid  rest,  in  those  regions  afar, 
Where  dwells  naught  save  quiet  and  love ! 

**  Ellenor  died  while  yet  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  a  spot  selected  by  herself,  near  a  large 
oak  tree  by  the  house ;  under  whose  shades  she  used 
often  to  sport  with  her  dear  brother,  and  where,  in  the 
summer  hours  when  deprived  of  his  presence,  she  had 
frequently  resorted  for  contemplation  and  study. 

'*  The  parents  were  now  left  entirely  alone,  and  few 
inducements  to  make  even  life  itself  desirable.  Their 
only  daughter  had  died  in  autumn,  and  a  freezing  and 
dreary  winter  was  at  hand. 

"It  was  a  severe  cold  night  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  moon  shone  upon  the  snow  bright 
and  full  almost  as  the  sun  itself,  when  two  men  were 
seen  approaching  the  dwelling  of  this  lonely  settler. 
They  walked  up  to  the  house  and  kindly  asked  ad- 
mittance. Supposing  them  to  be  Indians  belonging  to 
acme  friendly  ttibe  near  by,  who  wished  to  warm  and 
real  themselves,  they  were,  without  hesitancy,  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

" '  Cold  weather  this,  old  man,'  said  the  eldest  of  the 
two  stran^rers,  who  was  at  once  observed  to  be  an 
Indian,  acraresaing  the  hunter  as  they  seated  them- 
selves by  the  fire. 

**  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  *  and  have  you  £eir  to  walk 
this  cold  night  V 

"*I  have  come,'  said  the  Indian,  'to  fulfil  my 
promiae,  made  to  you  a  long,  long  time  since.  You 
will  recollect :' 

" '  What ;  my  «m  /  and  does  he  live  ?*  asked  the  old 
man,  with  much  emotion. 

"  •  He  lives!— behold  him  there,  before  you  !* 

"Without  waiting  for  the  answer  the  aj^ed  parent, 
recognizing  in  the.  till  then,  supposed  Indian,  his  ovn 
aoTt,  nad  embraced  him,  neither  being  able,  so  over- 
whelmed with  jo^  were  they,  to  utter  a  syllable ;  and 
the  mother,  feeble  at  witnessing  so  unexpected  an 
event,  had  fainted  and  fallen  on  the  floor.  She  soon, 
however,  revived,  and  was  permitted  once  more  to 
cfaisp  in  ner  arms  the  son,  whom  she  had  long  believ^ 
dead,  and  soon  expected  to  meet  in  heaven.  It  was  a 
scene  indeed,  which  can  much  better  be  imAgined  than 
described. 

"You  will  judge  what  were  the  feelings  of  Charles 
on  learning  the  death  ol  his  sister. 

"  But  the  cause  of  this  lon^  delay  in  the  return  of 
the  Indian  was  now  to  be  explained.  It  may  be  done 
in  few  words. 

"  He  overtook  his  party  in  a  short  time,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  wounds,  and  found  them  mourning  and 
almost  distracted  with  grief,  for  in  their  contest  with 
the  hunter  they  had  lost  their  chief  and  several  others 
of  tiieir  most  daring  warriors ;  and  they  were  just  pre- 
paring to  feed  their  revenge  by  torturing  to  death  with 
every  cruel  means  which  their  savage  and  blood  thirsty 
liearts  could  invent,  their  captive  bov.  But  happily  he 
liad  arrived  in  time  to  save  him,  though  it  had^en 
Qtteriy  out  of  his  power  to  return  him  to  his  parents 
before.  They  continued  their  march  into  the  western 
wilderness,  where  they  were  finally  forced  to  remain ; 
on  account  of  a  war  which  soon  broke  out  between 
their  0¥m  and  several  other  hostile  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  lasted  for  nearly  the  whole  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin. 

"  Cluuies  had  not  forgotten  his  parents,  though  he 
bad  beeome  habituated  to  the  usages,  customs,  and 
hardships  of  his  savaffe  comrades,  and  wore,  indeed, 
the  resemblance  of  an  Indian.  He  now,  with  his  pre- 
senrer,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  leave  him,  lived 
wi^  his  parents  and  supported  them  until,  worn  out 
with  age  and  sorrow,  they  both  in  the  course  of  two 
yeats  were  laid  in  the  grave  nearly  at  the  same  time. 


"  Charies  Eaton,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  had  now 
but  one  friend  in  the  world — his  Indian  protector  and 
preserver.  They  lived  and  wandered  together  for  many 
years,  obtaining  their  living,  as  they  were  taught  to  do, 
in  the  wilderness,  until  at  length  the  poor  Indian  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  leaving  Charles  entii^y  friendless 
and  without  a  home. 

"Charles  lived  now,  not  because  it  was  his  own 
pleasure,  but  because  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  he 
should  live.  He  for  a  time  sought  to  make  himself 
happy  in  society ;  but  the  noisy  and  cold  hearted  world 
possessed  no  charms  for  him.  He  sought  the  motm- 
tains,  where  he  discovered  a  cave,  in  which  he  en- 
tered, and  at  once  declared  it  his  home  while  life  re- 
mained. He  has  thus  far  kept  Ms  word,  and,"  said  the 
old  man  springing  from  his  seat  with  the  activity  of  a 
boy,  "  CharUs  Baton  is  the  man  who  has  just  saved 
you,  my  young  friend,  from  the  awful  pangs  of  death  I" 

I  cannot  describe  my  surprise  on  hearing  this  an- 
nouncement, coming  upon  me,  as  it  did,  so  suddenly. 
I  had  in  fact  become  so  interested  in  the  old  man's 
story  that  I  had  even  forgotten  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  placed. 

We  now  sought  rest  from  sleep,  but  little  did  I  obtain. 
I  however,  by  the  morning,  found  myself  sufficiently 
recruited  to  venture  to  return  to  the  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  from  thence  home,  whic)»I 
did  after  first  having  been  directed  to  the  right  path  by 
my  own  kind  preserver — the  Ikdian  Captivs  1 


THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  CASTLE  YARD. 

FEOM  THE  OESBIAK  OF  PBEDEBiCK   BABON  DE  LA  MOTTB 
FOUQUE. 

In  a  very  wild  and  remote  region  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  there  stood  on  a  rocky  height  an  old  fortress. 
One  stormy  evening  in  harvest,  its  lord  looked  from  his 
window  into  the  darkness,  and  over  the  well -guarded 
c«irt  of  the  castle,  toward  the  opposite  hills,  where  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  still  visible,  rustled  and  waved  in  the 
dark  blue  heavens.  The  rivulet  in  the  valley  sent  forth 
a  wild  and  strange  sound,  and  the  creaking  weather- 
cocks clattered  and  brawled,  as  If  chiding  the  storm. 

The  scene  and  the  hour  were  congenial  to  the  mind 
of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  He  was  no  longer  the  mild 
and  indulgent  master.  His  only^aughter  had  fled 
fn>m  the  fortress  with  a  handsome  youth,  fair  inferior 
to  her  in  birth,  but  a  sweeter  singer  and  harp-player 
than  anjr  inhabitant  of  the  wide  Highlands ;  and  soon 
after  their  flight,  the  lover  was  found  dashed  to  pieces 
in  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  valley,  into  which,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  he  had  fallen.  Thereupon  the 
daughter,  by  an  unknown  pilgrim,  sent  a  letter  to  her 
father,  saying,  that  night  having  robbed  her  of  her  lover, 
her  eyes  were  opened  to  her  fault— that  she  had  retired 
to  a  convent,  to  do  the  most  severe  penance,  and  that 
her  father  would  never  see  her  more.  Prom  this  event, 
the  lord  of  the  castle  had  become  almost  obdurate  as 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  unfeeling  as  the  stony 
pavement  of  his  old  fortress. 

As  he  now  looked  from  the  window,  he  saw  in  tlie 
castle  yard  a  lantern,  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  -' 
as  if  in  the  hand  of  some  one,  who  with  tottering  steps ' 
stole  across  the  area. 

Angrily  he  called  out,  "  who  goes  there  V*  for  liis 
domestics  had  strict  orders  to  admit  no  one  within  the 
walls;  and  since  the  flight  of  the  young  lady,  these 
commands  were  so  rigidly  obeyed  it  seemed  as  if  li£B- 
less  statues  alone  dwdt  within. 

To  the  lord  of  the  castle  there  came  a  soft  voice, 
"  An  old,  old  woman,"  it  said,  "  begs  some  food,  noble 
knight."  But  the  humble  demand  was  impetuousiy 
refused. 

"  Spy !  vagrant !  witch  1"  were  the  appellations  show- 
ered upon  the  beggar ;  and  because  she  did  not  imme- 
diately retire,  but  reiterated  her  petition  with  a  fervent, 
though  weak  voice,  the  knight  in  the  wildness  of  his 
wrath,  called  on  his  blood  hounds  to  hunt  the  beggar 
woman  away.  Wildly  did  the  ferocious  dogs  rush 
forth,  but  scarcely  had  they  approached  the  old  woman, 
when  she  touched  the  strongest  and  fiercest  with  a 
slender  wand.    The  dpmestics  who  had  come  out  ex- 
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pected  that  the  raging  dog  would  tear  her  in  pieces  ; 
out  howling  he  returned,  and  the  others  laid  themselves 
<lown  whining  before  the  beggar.  Again  the  lord  of 
the  castle  urged  them  on ;  but  they  only  howled,  and 
moaned,  and  lay  still.  A  strange  shuddering  seized 
him,  which  redoubled  when  the  old  woman  raised  her 
lantern  on  high,  and  her  long  white  hair  appeared 
waving  in  the  storm,  while  with  a  sad  and  threatening 
voice  wie  exclaimed,  "  Thou  In  the  heavens  who  see'st 
and  hearest !" 

Trembling  the  knight  retired  from  the  window,  and 
ordered  his  people  to  give  her  what  she  demanded. 
The  domestics,  frightened  at  the  apparition,  placed 
some  food  without  in  a  basket,  and  then  secured  the 
doors,  ^11  the  while  repeating  prayers,  until  they  heard 
the  strange  old  woman  carry  away  the  food ;  and  as 
she  stepped  out  of  the  castle  gates,  the  hounds  moaned 
mysteriously  after  her. 

From  this  time  regularly  every  third  evening  the 
lantern  was  seen  in  the  castle  yard,  and  no  sooner  did 
its  strange  twinkling  begin  to  be  visible  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  light  steps  heard  to  totter  softly  over 
the  pavoment,  than  the  lord  of  the  castle  hastened  ^ack 
firora  the  window,  the  domestics  put  out  the  basket  of 
food,  and  the  hounds  moaned  sorrowfully  till  the  ap- 
parition vanished. 

One  day— it  Vas  now  the  beginninff  of  winter— the 
knight  followed  the  chase  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
4v«nountains.  Soddenly  bi0  hounds  darted  up  a  steep 
height,  and  expecting  ^  good  capture,  at  the  risk  of 
imminent  danger  he  focced  his  shuddering  horse  over 
^e  slippery,  stony  ground.  Before  a  cavern  in  the 
middle  of  the  ascent,  the  hounds  stood  stilli  but  how 
.Celt  the  knight,  when  the  figure  of  a  woman  stepped  to 
the  mouth  of  the  abyss,  and  with  a  stick  drove  back 
the  dogs  I  From  the  long  silvery  locks  of  the  woman, 
*  as  well  as  from  the  restless  and  low  moanings  of  the 
hounds,  and  his  own  internal  feelings,  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  in  this  drear  spot  the  lantern-bearer  stood 
before  him 

Half  frantic,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  buried  t^s 
q>urs  in  its  side,  and  galloped  down  the  steep,  accom- 
panied by  the  yelling  hounds,  toward  the  castle. 

Soon  aAer  this  strange  occurrence,  the  lantern  was 
DO  longer  seen  in  the  court  of  the  castle.  They  waited 
one  day — several  days : — a  whole  week  passed  over,  but 
the  apparition  was  no  longer  seen.  If  its  first  appear- 
ance had  alarmed  the  lorcTof  the  castle  and  his  domes- 
tics, its  disappeanfiRe  occasioned  still  more  consterna- 
tion. They  believed  that  the  former  prognosticated 
some  dreadful  events,  which  the  latter  betokened  to  be 
near.  On  the  knight  this  anticipation  had  a  terrible 
effect ;  he  became  pale  and  haggard,  and  hb  counten- 
ance assumed  such  a  disturbed  appearance,  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle  were  of  opinion  that  the  apparition 
gave  warning  of  his  death.    It  was  not  so. 

One  day,  as  was  his  custom,  the  knight  rode  to  the 
chase,  and  in  his  present  distraction  of  mind  he  ap- 
proached unawares  that  part  of  the  coimtry  where  the 
old  woman  with  i\\p  white  hair  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  which  he  from  that  time  had  carefully  avoided. 

Again  the  dogs  sprung  up  the  height,  howling  and 
looking  fearfully  into  the  cavern.  The  affirighted  oaron 
in  vain  called  them  back.  They  stood  as  if  fascinated 
on  the  dreadful  spot;  but  on  this  occasion  no  one 
appeared  to  chase  them  away.  They  then  crept  into 
the  cavern,  and  from  its  dark  bosom  the  knight  still 
heard  their  moanings  and  cries.  At  last  summoning 
resolution,  he  sprung  from  his  horse  and  with  deter- 
mined courage,  clambered  up  the  steep  height 

Advancing  into  the  cavern,  he  beheld  the  hound 
crouched*round  a  wretched  mossy  couch,  on  which  the 
d^i  body  of  a  woman  lay  stretched  out.  On  drawing 
near  her,  he  recognized  the  white  hair  of  the  for- 
midable latem-bearer.  The  little  horn  lantern  stood  near 
her  on  the  ground,  and  the  features  were  those  of  his 
only  child  1  More  slowly  than  the  faithful  hounds, 
who  from  the  beginning  had  known  their  young  mis- 
tress, did  the  unhappy  knitfht  become  aware  who  he 
saw  before  him ;  but  to  dlsdpate  every  doubt,  there  lav 
on  the  breast  of  the  dead  body  a  billet,  on  which,  with 
her  own  blood,  her  hanjls  had  traced  the  following 
words: 

"In  three  nights  the  wanderej^s  hair  became  white, 


through  grief  for  the  death  of  her  lover.  She  saw  it  in 
the  brook.  Her  hair  he  had  often  called  a  net  in  which 
his  life  was  entangled.  Net  and  life  were  both  by  one 
stroke  destroyed.  She  then  thought  of  those  holy 
ones  of  the  church,  who  in  humility  had  lived  unknown 
and  despised  beneath  the  paternal  roof ;  and  as  a  pen- 
ance, she  brought  alms  from  her  father's  castle,  and 
lived  among  the  rocks  from  which  her  lover  fell.  But 
her  penance  draws  near  its  end,  the  crimson  stream 
fails.    Ahlfath— ." 

She  would  have  written  "  father,"  but  the  stream 
was  exhausted,  which,  with  unspeakable  sorrow,  the 
knight  perceived  had  issued  from  a  deep  woimd  in  her 
left  arm. 

He  was  found  by  his  servants  near  the  corpse  in 
silent  prayer,  his  hounds  moaning  beside  him. 

He  buned  his  daughter  in  the  cavern,  from  which  he 
never  afterwards  came  ouu  The  unhappy  hermit 
forced  every  one  from  him — his  faithful  dogs  alone  he 
could  not  drive  away,  and  mournfully  they  watched 
together  by  the  grave  of  their  young  mistress,  and  be- 
side their  sorrowing  lord ;  and  when  he  also  died,  their 
sad  bowlings  first  made  it  known  to  the  surrounding 
country.  

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SPARKLER. 

BY  JACK  OAaNXT. 

It  was  upon  a  bright  morning  in  July,  1814,  that  the 
American  privateer  schooner  Sparkler,  which  had  been 
becalmed  for  eight- and-forty  hours,  about  sixty  mUea 
out  side  the  Burmudas,  at  last  caught  the  breeze  firom 
the  northwest,  and  made  all  sail  for  the  southward  and 
eastward. 

She  was  of  that  class  of  vessels  designated  in  nantical 
parlance,  "  Baltimore  clippers ;"  and  it  needed  but  one 
glance  at  her  symmetricu  figure  to  perceive  that  she 
was  well  worthy  of  her  name.  About  two  hundred 
tons  in  burden,  long,  low,  and  sharp,  she  was  yet  of 
great  breadth  of  beam ;  while  her  beautifully  tapering 
masts  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  sky. 

Upon  her  snow-white  decks,  which  were  without 
spring  or  rise,  were  mounted  sixteen  long  brass  twdve- 
pounders,  ei^ht  of  a  side ;  not  ran  out  of  the  ports,  as 
in  a  man-of-war.  but  slewed  fore  and  aft ;  while  her 
ports  were  closed,  and  her  hull  painted  so  exactly  like 
that  of  a  merchantman,  in  various  colors,  that  it  required 
a  sharp  eye  and  near  observation  to  discover  that  she 
was  other  than  she  seemed,  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel 
from  Fell's  Point,  bound  to  the  Spanish  main. 

In  addition  to  her  batteries,  she  mounted  amidships, 
upon  a  traversing  caniage,  a  long  brass  forty-two 
pounder,  while  her  cutlass-racks,  and  boarding-pikes, 
the  last  lashed  to  the  booms,  showed  that  she  was  also 
well  prepared  for  close  quarters,  and  to  finish  by  boardlnf 
the  work  cut  out  by  the  great  guns.  She  was  withu 
well  manned.  Of  her  crew  of  a  hundred  and  eig[hty 
men.  the  greater  part  were  now  upon  deck,  having  just 
finished  making  sail;  and  in  their  dark  faces,  and 
muscular  forms,  as  they  carelessly  lounged  about,  might 
be  read  the  prooif  that  these  trusts  were  bestowed 
worthily,  upon  men  who  would  fight  to  the  death  in 
defence  of  their  striped  and  spangled  bunting. 

The  captain  of  the  privateer,  dressed  with  some 
pretensions  to  nicety  but  wearing  a  common  tarpaulin, 
had  been  walking  fore-and-aft  along  the  starboard- 
quarter-deck  for  half  an  hour,  in  sSence,  carelessly 
swinging  the  spy-glass,  with  which,  ever  and  anon, 
he  swept  the  horizon ;  he  now  paused  in  his  promenade, 
and  addressed  the  first  mate. 

"Mr.  Townsend,  I  don*t  like  these  Irish  hurricanes. 
Here  we  are  eight  days  from  Hampton  Roads,  and 
only  just  clear  of  Bermuda.  We  must  make  more 
casting  soon,  or  we  shall  lose  the  outward  bound  West 
Indiamen,  and  be  compelled  to  trust  to  chance  custom- 
ers." 

"  Very  true.  Captain  Benson,"  replied  the  first  mate, 
who  w^  at  this  moment  standing  on  a  gun,  and 
leaning  against  the  starboard  bulwaik ;  "  but 

"  Sd  ho !"  sung  out  the  look-out  alofL 

<*  Where  awayf"  hailed  Benson,  whUe  aU  hands 
sprang  up  at  the  announcement 

"Right  ahead,  sirl"  was  the  reply." 

This  news  spread  life  throughout  the  vessel,  and  all 
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hands  beinf  instantly  mustered,  ring- tails  and  bonnets 
were  ligged,  and  increased  as  much  as  possible,  and 
our  schooner,  wing-and-wing,  continued  her  course, 
bearing  down  for  the  stranger ;  while  her  crew,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  something  profcssionatt  were  specu- 
lating as  to  the  value  of  the  chase  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  prize  money. 

In  half  an  hour  Benson  hailed  the  look-out :  "  Mast- 
head, there !  what  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  ?" 

"  A  laree  ship,  sir,"  replied.lhe  look-out :  "  her  star- 
board-tacKs  boarded,  standing*  south-west." 

•**  Keep  her  more  to  the  south'ard,  Mr.  Townsend," 
said  Captain  Benson,  on  receipt  of  this  information ; 
"we'll  cut  her  off." 

"  She's  a  stout  lump  of  a  ship,  sir,"  replied  the  mate 
as  he  obeyed  the  order ;  "  she  may  be  a  man-of-war." 
"  Very  good,  we  have,  the  weather-gace,"  answered 
Benson,  as  he  went  forward  to  take  anotner  look. 

In  an  hour's  time  the  stranger  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 
She  was  evidently  a  large  ship,  and  from  her  build  and 
appearance  looked  much  like  a  man-of-war.  This 
seemed  more  fully  apparent  a  short  time  after;  for  the 
ehause,  which  had  till  now  appeared  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  privateer,  suddenly  hauled  her  wind 
and  made  all  sail  toward  her,  while  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  course  was  changed  and  her  canvass  crowded, 
seemed  proof  positive  that  she  was  a  man-of-war. 

This  manoBuvre  produced  some  surprise  on  board 
the  Sparkler. 

"A  Scotch  prize.  Captain  Benson!"  observed  the 
first  mate  as  he  handed  nim  the  glass. 

** Perhaps  so,"  replied  Captain  Benson  composedly; 
**  clear  awny  long  Tom  there,  and  double-shot  both 
batteries ;  we  will  soon  see  what  she  is." 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  vessels  being  on 
•pposite  courses,  had  approached  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  each  other,  and  this  distance  was  rapidly 
diminishing. 

"The  chase  Is  now  within  range,  sir,"  reported 
Townsend. 

"  Very  good,  sir.    Let  drive  at  him  with  long  Tom, 
and  send  up  the  gridiron  at  the  fore,"  re))lied  Benson. 
The  flag  of  the  United  States  >vaved  in  the  breeze, 
-and  the  forty-two  spoke  in  thunder  the  moment  the 
order  was  given. 

This  was  a  touch  of  his  quality,  which  the  chase  had 
not  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
smoke  clearing  up,  showed  her  bearing  off  before  the 
vrlnd,  crowding  all  sail. 

"  So  much  for  your  man-of-war,  Mr.  Townsend," 
said  Benson,  pointing  out  this  charge  of  course ;  •'  she 
IS  pulling  a  heel,  and  goes  off  before  the  wind  because 
that  is  the  worst  point  in  a  schooner's  sailing.  Run 
out  the  batteries,  load  long  Tom,  and  opea  the  maga- 
zine.    We  will  try  this  fellow  a  little,  any  how." 

Meanwhile  on  board  the  English  West  Indiaman, 
(for  such  was  the  stranger,)  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
may. Her  commander  had  from  the  first  suspected 
that  the  schooner  was  an  American  privateer,  but  had 
adopted  the  bold  course  of  standing  toward  her  in  chase, 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man-of-war,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  escape  by  su- 
perior sailing  from  a  Bt  Itimore  clipper.  The  report  of 
the  Sparklers  long  forty- two,  however,  and  the  sight 
of  the  shot,  which  struck  the  water  just  ahead  of  him, 
had  dispelled  all  his  hopes  of  frightening  her ;  and  now, 
as  a  last  resource,  he  put  his  helm  up,  and  bore  away 
to  the  south-east,  hoping  to  leave  his  pursuers  astern 
until  some  other  ship  might  heave  in  sight  to  save 
■him. 

This  was  certainly  his  wisest  course,  and  his  vessel 
being  a  fast  sailer,  and  under  a  press  of  canvass,  made 
rapid  headway.  She  was  of  the  largest  class  of  English 
West  Indiamen,  about  twelve  hundred  tons  in  burden, 
and  was  now  from  Plymouth,  bound  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo  and  a  number  of 
passengers;  and,  to  defend  the  whole,  carried  sixteen 
twelve-pounders  and  a  crew  of  forty  men. 

«*  Clear  away  those  guns,  my  lads,  and  open  the 
magazine,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Indiaman,  who 
though  he  wished  to  escape,  yet  had  a  stomach  for  dry 
lUMK^s ;  ♦•  I  wish  we  had  a  forty- two-pounder,  for  then 
we'd  fight  the  Yankees,  on  better  terms." 

■*  1 1]^,  Captain  St.  John,"  said  a  passenger,  who 


at  this  moment  came  up  the  companion-way,  "I  hope, 
sir,  you  do  not  intend  to  fight  the  American.". 

"Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Tompkins."  replied  St.  John, 
"  he  shall  not  take  all  our  cargo,  and  the  ship  into  the 
bargain,  without  fighting  for  ir,  I  promise  you.  Why, 
our  cargo  alone  is  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds  steriing ! 
Jonathan  shall  not  make  his  fortune  this  time  if  I  can 
prevent  him." 

"But,  sir,"  continued  Tompkins,  anxiously,  "con- 
sider the  lady  passengers.  I  bew  you,  sir,  to  surren- 
der to  the  American,  and  perhaps  he  will  treat  us  well  r 
while  if  you  fight  him,  he  will  be  enraged,  and " 

"  Kill  all  our  males,  and  carry  our  women  and  child- 
ren into  captivity  beyond  Babylon,  as  the  Scripture  has 
it,"  interrupted  St.  John,  hastily— " Consider  the  devil! 
All  that  the  ladies  have  to  do,  is  to  stay  below  and  bo 
guiet ;  and  you,  doubtless  will  fight  to  the  last  in  de- 
fence pf  your  wife  and  daughter:  so  there's  another 
hand  to  work  our  guns.  I  mean  he  shall  treat  us  well, 
and  as  for  his  rage,  why,  we'll  get  angry  too.  Come, 
Mr.  Tompkins,  there's  a  musket  for  you." 

"I  shan't  touch  it  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "ifa 
against  my  principles  to  fight,  and  I  will  bring  the 
matter  before  the  passengers  to  see  if  they  will  permit 
you  to  throw  away  all  our  lives  in  this  manner;"  and 
so  saying,  he  went  hastily  below. 

"  Good,  pluck,  that,"  said  St.  John,  laughing  at  the 
bravery  of  his  live  freight ;  "  however,  perhaps ^* 

WhizZ'Z-z  came  a  forty- two-pound  snot  from  tho 
long  Tom  of  the  privateer  which,  interrupted  his  solilo- 
quy, and  nassed  through  his  main-royal;  and  shortly- 
after,  another  walked  through  the  bunt  of  all  three  top- 
sails ;  and  a  moment  after  a  third  struck  his  starboard 
quarter,  knocking  the  splinters  about  in  every  direction, 
while  the  ladies  below  screamed  at  the  top  of  their  lungs 
to  mend  the  matter. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  St.  John,  quietly  addressing 
his  crew,  "  send  up  our  ensign  at  the  peak,  and  stand 
by  to  shorten  sail.'* 

Continuing  his  course  for  a  moment  that  the  priva- 
teer might  distinctly  see  his  colors,  he  then  put  down 
his  helm,  hauled  close  upon  the  wind,  and  stood  toward 
her,  justly  considering  it  folly  to  attempt  farther  escape 
while  every  shot  raked  him  fore-and-aft.  That  he 
might  go  into  action  in  true  man-of-war  fashion,  St. 
John  next  ordered  to  take  In  the  royals,  fore  and  mizen 
top -gallant  sails,  and  flying-jib;  hauled  up  the  courses, 
and  depressed  both  batteries  for  close  quarters,  and 
made  every  preparation  of  small  ann|  and  cutlasses,  to 
beat  off  the  privateer,  if  possible,  alH,  in  any  event,  to 
send  some  of  the  Jonathans  to  Davy's  locker. 

This  change  In  the  Englishman's  course  produced  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  privateer's.  He  shortened 
sail,  and  perceiving  that  the  Indiaman  intended  to  show 
fight,  continued  to  blaze  away  with  his  long  forty-two, 
directing  his  shot  solely  to  her  decks,  not  wishing 
cither  to  carry  away  her  spars,  or  to  hit  her  between 
wind  and  water;  and,  thoroughly  understanding  gun- 
nery, his  round  shot  coursed  along  the  decks  and 
cabins  of  the  Indiaman,  with  terrible  precision,  causing 
great  fright  and  some  positive  injury  to  her  timid  pas- 
sengers. 

Tney  were,  however,  soon  huddled  up  In  the  run  in 
security,  not  one  cariiig  to  fight  for  his  dinner;  St. 
John  having  coolly  told  them  that  they  would  certainly 
be  captured  by  the  privateer,  but  that  ne  was  determin- 
ed to  have  the  salkfaction  of  peppering  the  Yankees 
somewhat,  any  how. 

This  however,  was  not  so  safe  an  undertaking;  for, 
as  the  privateer  rapidly  neared  them,  grape-shot  were 
added  to  round,  in  her  forty-two,  which  scattered 
around  with  their  wonted  fatal  and  appalling  effect, 
while  the  round  shot  continued  to  perform  his  usual 
mission  In  his  usual  careful  and  scientific  manner; 
tearing  up  the  decks,  dashing  in  the  bulwarks,  and 
knocking  those  tenible  missiles,  the  spUnters,  among 
the  crew ;  while  the  crowds  of  armed  men,  now  dis- 
tinctly seen  clustering  about  the  decks  of  the  privateer, 
showed  full  plainly  that  she  was  amply  prepared  for 
the  combat  hand  to  hand. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  Indlaman's  crew  were 
cut  down  by  one  or  other  of  these  destractives,  the 
remainder.  Instead  of  being  cowed,  were,  with  true 
buU-dog  spirit,  01  If  the  more  exasperated,  woridng 
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ship  with  great  speed  and  undaunted  bravery;  and 
■when  the  privateer  be^n  to  open  upon  them  with  his 
larboard-battery  they  immediately  returned  the  same 
in  coin  very  spiritedly ;  and  the  long  forty-two  of  the 
American  being  now  neglected  for  the  moment,  the 
combat  became  more  equal,  each  vessel  working  eight 
twelve-pounders  of  a  side. 

The  commander  of  the  privateer  was  much  sur- 
prised at  meeting  such  determined  resistance  where  he 
-had  expected  abject  submission;  and  as  the  vessels 
neared,  soon  became  aware,  from  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  English  fire  upon  his  crowded  decks,  that  he 
must  put  an  end  to  the  present  game  immediately  fend 
trust  to  boarding  for  success.  He  accordingly  chanced 
his  course  so  as  to  pass  across  the  bows-ol  the  India- 
man,  intending  to  rake  him  thoroughly  and  then  board 
him;  but  St.  John,  who  was  now  in  his  element, 
loudly  cheering,  his  men,  and  fighting  most  deter- 
minedly, was  fully  aware  of  his  intention;  and  foiling 
off  before  the  wind  also,  he  let  drive  his  whole  star- 
board battery  down  upon  the  decks  of  the  American 
and  among  his  rigging,  carrying  away  her  fore-gaff, 
and  the  throat  and  peak-halyards  of  her  mainsail, 
which  last  carrte  thundering  down  by  the  run;  and 
then,  despijf  the  broadside  of  the  schooner,  which 
swept  alorm  his  decks  in  thunder  and  flame,  he  in- 
fitantly  hajned  again  upon  the  wind,  so  that,  disabled 
as  was  ihe  privateer,  she  lay  right  in  his  course,  and 
was  apparently  doomed  to  be  run  down  by  the  im- 
m&fse  hull  of  the  Indiaman. 

This  seemingly  inevitable  result  was  prevented,  and 
l}ie  whole  aspect  of  the  combat  changed  by  one  of 
those  small  events  which  have  so  often  turned  the  tide 
of  battle. 

At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Indiaman's  broad- 
side, there  were  two  men  at  the  privateer's  wheels ;  the 
one  at  the  lee-wheel  was  instantly  killed  by  a  pfrape 
shot,  while  the  other,  who  escaped  unhurt,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  free  the  wheel  from  the  grasp  of  the  dying 
man,  forgetting  that  the  helm  was  still  a  spoke  or  two 
a-lee,  put  it  hard -up.  The  schooner  still  had  headway 
upon  her,  and  the  wind,  acting  upon  her  disabled  sails, 
suddenly  brought  her  head  around  to  port,  so  that,  she 
being  a  point  upon  the  Indiaman' s  starboard-bow,  her 
jib-boom  just  swept  clear  of  the  ship's  cutwater,  and 
in  an  instant  she  was  lying  along  her  weather-side 
afoul. 

"  Boarders,  away !"  shouted  Benson,  perceiving  his 
advantage :  and,  d^itc  a  volley  of  musketry,  which 
laid  low  a  dozen  ol0is  best  men,  and  wounded  more, 
he  was  instantly  upon  the  Indiamen's  deck,  backed  by 
a  hundred  men.  The  combat  now  was  brief^  and  the 
English  captain  being  struck  down,  his  men  perceived 
fartner  resistance  useless,  and  hauling  down  their 
colors,  surrendered ;  having  thus  far  kept  at  bay  a  most 
overwhelming  force,  with  a  determination  and  effect 
which  proved  them  worthy  representatives  of  the 
English  name. 

Q,uarters  being  given  to  all,  the  wounded  were 
handed  over  to  the  surgeon  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  were  sent  on  board 
of  the  schooner.  The  Americans  then  set  about  secur- 
ing their  prize  and  repairing  damages,  and  before  twi- 
light had  darkened  into  nignt,  both  vessels  were  close 
hauled  upon  the  wind,  still  from  the  north-west,  stand- 
ingin  for  the  American  coast. 

The  iiyury  to  both  vessels  was  principally  in  the 
tipper  works,  spars  and  rigging,  neither  having  received 
any  material  shot  between  wind  and  water;  so  that 
neither  sprung  any  alarming  leak,  and  what  few  took 
place  were  soon  plugged ;  and  so,  continuing  the  repairs 
of  masts,  and  sails,  o^c,  the  Indiaman  having  a  stout 
prize  crew,  they  kept  on  their  course  for  the  land. 

The  passengers  of  the  Indiaman  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  their  cabin  being  left  entirely  for 
their  use.  They  were  also  requested  to  point  out  their 
own  private  property,  which  would  not  in  any  event 
be  touched ;  and  Captain  Benson  having  farther  assured 
them  that  they  should  be  landed  at  Bermuda,  if  possible, 
they  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  very 
polite  fellow,  and  their  lot  far  from  foriom. 

About  midnight  the  weather  having  become  very 
thick,  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  so  continued  until  morn- 
ing. 


Now  it  so  happened  that  an  En^sh  stoop-of-war  of 
twenty-four  guns,  though  out  of  sight,  had  heard  the 
cannonading  of  the  day  previous,  and  from  the  heavy 
reports  of  a  single  gun  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  became 
convinced  that  the  gun  in  question  was  a  long  Tom  of 
a  Yankee  privateer.  Acting  upon  this  beliel  she  had 
so  shaped  her  course  that  she  would  probably  be  nearly 
up  with  the  privateer  at  daybreak ;.  rightly  judging,  that 
upon  making  the  capture,  the  American  would  steer 
for  the  United  States  coast.  In  the  darkness  she  had 
approached  the  privatee^,  though  neither  party  was 
sensible  of  this  proximity,  and  being  also  becalmed,  had 
laid  all  night  within  six  miles  of  her. 

As  the  Jay  broke,  the  wind  sprung  up  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  piivateer  had  just  hauled  upon  it  in  com- 
pany with  her  prize,  when  the  look-out  aloft  reported 
a  sail ! — and  sure  enough,  in  plain  sight  to  the  south- 
cast,  was  an  English  sloop-of-war,  crowding  every 
thing  to  chase. 

Surprised  Benson  doubtless  was ;  but  with  his  usual 
promptitude  his  plan  of  operations  was  instantly  laid, 
and  running  the  schooner  close  under  the  lee  of  the 
Indiaman,  a  line  was  thrown  aboard  of  her,  by  means 
of  which  three  more  were  passed. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  "  lower  away 
the  stern  and  quarter  boats ;  lay  them  alongside  and  fill 
them  with  men.  You  will  go  with  them  on  board  the 
Indiaman  and  make  all  sail,  for  in  this  chase  her  prize 
crew  will  not  be  sufficient  to  work  her  rapidly;  and 
when  you  have  done  that,  open  her  hatches,  rig  whips 
and  top-burtons,  toss  her  boats  overboard,  and  get  the 
most  valuable  of  her  'tween  decks'  cargo  on  deck  with 
all  speed.  Farther  orders  I  will  transmit  by  signal  or 
otherwise." 

These  commands  were  soon  obeyed,  and  the  boats 
were  sent  twice  full  stowed,  both  vessels  being  at  the 
time  under  rapid  headway.  Thus  a  hundred  of  the 
privateer' s-men  were  on  board  the  ship  very  shortly, 
while  the  boats  were  hauled  back  empty  to  the  schooner, 
and  run  up  at  the  davits  as  before. 

Thus  well-manned,  the  Indiaman  was  instantly 
under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  and  all  her  damages  being 
repaired,  she  proved  a  crack  sailer,  and  about  equal,  on 
the  wind,  (her  course  being  north-north-west,)  to  the 
sloop-of-war.  The  privateer  on  this  shortened  sail  to 
keep  abreast  of  her  prize,  and  all  three  bowled  merrily 
onward. 

"There  goes  your  launch,  neighbor,"  said  Benson 
to  St.  John,  who  was  walkinaf  with  him  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  schooner  as  the  ship's  long-boat  was  tossed 
over  the  side  according  to  orders,  while  the  stem  and 
quarter  boats  followed  suit  in  their  small  way,  thus 
making  quite  a  fleet  adrift,  nil  officers  and  no  seamen, 
like  a  French  man-of-war.  "  I  hope  they  will  have  a 
pleasant  cruise :  perhaps  the  sloop-of-war  may  pick 
them  up  to  prevent  so  shameful  a  waste  of  good  stuff. 
That  reminds  me,  by-the-by,  she  may  be  within  range 
— here,  haul  that  forty-two  aft,  some  of  you ,  we'll  try 
Mr.  Bull  at  long  bowls." 

The  long  Tom  was  accordingly  hauled  aft,  elevated, 
and  let  drive;  but  the  distance  proved  greater  than 
Benson  had  itxu^ned,  for  although  the  snot  actually 
hit  the  sloop-of-war,  it  was  too  neariy  spent  to  do  much 
injury. 

This  Mr.  Bull  determined  to  repay  in  coin,  but  hav- 
ing nothing  heavier  than  a  twenty-four  pounder,  was 
obliged  to  elevate  it  so  much  that  the  shot  fell  wide  of 
the  mark  astern.  If  showed,  however,  that  the  priva- 
teer might  be  hit  by  chance  shot,  and  Benson*  deter- 
mining to  avoid  the  possibility,  however  remote,  of 
being  crippled  in  this  manner,  changed  his  position  as 
to  bring  the  Indiaman  between  himself  and  the  sloop- 
of-war  ;  and  that  they  might  be  fully  aware  what  ma 
prize  was,  he  ordered  to  send  up  at  her  peak  the 
English  ensign  under  the  stars  and  stripes;  and  at  her 
mast  head  her  private  signal  and  all  her  holiday  bunt- 
ing usually  sported  by  English  West  Indiamen. 

By  thus  placing  the  Indiaman  between  himself  and 
his  pursuers,  where  she  was  more  likely  to  be  hit  than 
the  schooner,  Benson  hoped  to  escape  harm  throuffh 
the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  sloop-of-war  to  me 
upon  her  own  flag. 

This  was  a  true  Yankee  trick,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
for  the  foregoing  reason,  successful ;  the  sloc^i-of -war 
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contentiDg  herself  with  crowding  all  sail  in  chase,  sel- 
dom replying  to  the  shot,  which,  one  after  another, 
with  most  provoking  pertinacity  and  skill,  were  pitched 
always  in  her  vicinity,  and  frequently  plump  into  her, 
firom  the  privateer's  long  forty- two,  hoping  therebv, 
(herself  a  prime  sailer,)  to  rescue  the  Inmaman  m 
good  order,  and  compel  the  privateer  either  to  take  to 
his  heels  alone,  or  be  sent  to  the  bottom  for  his  covet- 
ousness,  when  he  should  come  down  upon  him  with 
her  reserved  fire. 

Now  all  this  was  verv  fine ;  but  the  sloop-of-war, 
though  one  of  the  crackest  sailers  in  His  Majesty's 
navy  when  going  large,  (before  the  wind,)  was  not  so 
excellent  when  close-hauled,  and  was  destitute  of  the 
tme  independent  Yankee  way  of  putting  the  wind's 
eye  out  with  her  flying  jib-boom-end  when  on  a  bow- 
line ;  accordingly,  at  this  sentimental  game  she  did  not 
make  much. 

"Captain  Benson,"  said  St.  John,  as  the  privateer 
took  up  her  position  as  before  stated,  and  was  firing  at 
her  pursuer  as  fast  as  her  long  Tom  could  be  served, 
"  you  would  soon  escape  the  sloop-of-war  by  making 
aall  on  the  schooner,  and  leaving  my  ship  to  take  her 
chance." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  shipmate  ?"  replied  Benson,  with 
a  knowing  wink  and  the  tiue  Yankee  drawL  "Do  tell! 
I  don't  do  that  'are,  sir,  by  a sight," 

<*  Sail  ho  I"  hailed  the  look-out  aloft. 

"  Where  away  1"  replied  Benson,  quickly. 

"To  windward,  sir,"  answered  the  look-out ;  and  in 
plain  sight  on  the  weather-bow,  distant  not  more  tharT 
eight  nules,  was  a  large  ship  bearing  down,  which,  in 
the  bustle  of  the  chase,  had  escaped  observation. 

"An  English  frigate,  by  the  Lord!"  shouted  St. 
John,  jumping  on  a  gun.  "Now,  Captain  Benson, 
what  do  you  say  7  shall  I  take  command  in  the  name 
c£  his  Biitanic  Mtgesty,  God  bless  him ;  or  will  you 
fioff  both  the  sloop  and  the  fii|;ate  ?" 

"  Spin  that  yam  to  my  marmes,  my  fine  fellow,'*  re- 
jdied  uenson  quietly,  as  he  removed  the  glass  from  his 
eye.  "  There^s  nothing  English  about  that  craft,  if  I 
can  read  oakum." 

^«ru  bet  you  a  dinner  of  stewed  cat  harpen-legs, 
and  a  tuck-out  of  gro^  on  that,  brother  Jonathan," 
continued  St.  John,  jecringly;  "but  what  is  she 
then?" 

"  She  is  neither  American,  English,  or  French,  re- 
plied Benson,  "  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.  If  she  was 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  forty-four  gunners,  they  would  be 
coming  in  for  a  share  of  pTize-money,  and  I  don't  want 
any  of  their  assistance ;  so  I  am  satisfied  as  it  is.  Keep 
up  your  fije,  my  lads.  Straight  as  you  go,  quarter- 
master!" 

The  sloop-of-war  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  frigate  before,  for  she  continued  her 
chase,  occasionally  firing  a  gun  apparently  aimed  at 
the  rigging  of  the  Indiaman ;  and  although  the  frigate 
was  meanwhile  rapidly  approaching^  seemed  to  think 
that  she,  at  least,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

For  half  an  hour  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  all 
sides,  and  this  time  amply  sufRced  to  bring  the  frigate 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  piivateer  qa  her  weather- 
beam,  heading  as  if  to  pass  between  her  and  the  sloop- 
of-war. 

Benaon  now  sent  up  the  American  flag  at  the  fore, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  broad  banner  blew  out  clear 
at  the  fore-skv-sail  mast-head  of  the  fri^te,  disclosing 
amid  its  rustling  folds  the  armorial  beanngs  of  the  bat- 
tle enaign  of  the  Danish  crown ;  while  far  astern,  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  sloop-of-war,  glancing  In  the  sun- 
beama,  waved  the  meteor-flag  of  England.  Firing  one 
gun  across  the  privateer's  bows,  and  another  across 
uie  aloop-of-war*s,  the  frigate  continued  her  course  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  hove  to  immediately  between 
Uwm,  aendhig  up  a  white  flag  at  her  main. 

"The  Engush  of  that.  Captain  St.  John,"  said  Ben- 
son, smiling,  "is  '  heave-to,  send  a  boat  on  board,  and 
knock  ofif  firing,  b'^causej^  am  between  you,'  so  belay 
all  with  that  forty-two,  and  take  a  severe  turn  round 
tba  henooop." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  as  his  boat 
was  loweved  and  manned,  "  you  will  turn  to  all  hands, 
and  toea  the  cargo  on  board  of  us  as  If  the  devil  was 
after  you,  while  I  boanl  the  frigate.    How's  this  1"  he 


continued,  pausing  at  the  gangway,  "  the  sloop-of-war 
has  not  hove-to." 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  sloop-of-war  being  some 
three  or  four  miles  fron»the  frigate,  continued  her 
course  without  mhiding  the  summons  of  the  Dane, 
and  this  disobedience  of  her  orders  was  apparently  not 
observed  on  board  the  frigate. 

"  That's  a  good  one,  Johnny  War,"  shouted  St.  John, 
clapping  his  nands ;  "you  perceive,  Captain  Benson, 
that  my  countryman  yonder  docs  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  frigate's  orders.  She  is  neutral,  and  has  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere." 

The  Dane,  however,  was  not  idle,  and  waiting  qui- 
etly until  the  sloop-of-war  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
her,  she  then  fired  two  guns  in  quick  succession,  the 
shot  of  the  first  passed  menily  over  the  water  just 
ahead  of  the  Englishman,  while  the  second  whistled 
between  his  main  and  mizen  mast. 

That  decided  the  point ;  the  sloop  instantly  backed 
her  main-top-seil,  while  her  captain,  jumping  into  his 
boat,  pulled  for  the  frigate,  chock-full  of  wrath  at  this 
interruption  of  his  pastime. 

"  A  race,  my  lads  1"  said  Benson,  who  jumped  into 
his  boat  at  this  moment  also;  "she's  as  near  the 
frigate  as  we  are,  give  way !" 

Now  the  etiquette  of  men-of-war  pronounces  it  most . 
honorable  to  board  at  the  starboard  gangway,  which,  ' 
as  the  Dane  lay  hove-to,  was  the  side  toward  the  pri- 
vateer, and  when  her  boat  was  within  a  few  lengths  of 
ihe  ladder,  the  boat  of  the  sloop-of-war  came  under 
the  frigate's  stern,  making  for  the  same  gangway,  it 
being,  of  course,  beneath  the  Englishman^  dignity  to 
go  on  board  at  the  other. 

Benson,  who  was  as  full  of  fun  as  his  opponent  was 
of  wrath,  no  sooner  became  aware  of  this,  than  he 
steered  directly  for  the  bow  of  the  other  boat,  and  his- 
own  being  a  sharp  whale  boat,  he  ran  her  right  aboard 
with  such  force  and  good  will,  that  all  the  English 
oarsmen  "  caught  crabs,"  while  their  commander,  who 
was  standing  at  the  moment,  was  nearly  overthrown 
by  the  concussion. 

"Old  England  forever!  Rule  Britannia!"  shouted 
Benson,  as  he  shoved  in  at  the  ladder ;  "  hope  you  are 
not  drownded,  my  lord.  I  say,  my  lord,  I  guess  that 
'are  was  as  solid  as  one  of  my  forty-two's  love-taps. 
What's  your  opinion,  my  lord  7  If  a  fellow  was  to  serve 
me  such  a  sweetener  as  that,  my  lord,  d— n  my  bloody 
eyes,  my  lord,  if  I  wouldn't  be  into  his  pork-barrel 
about  east,  my  lord.  I  say,  Mr.  BmU,"  continued  Ben- 
son, as  he  deliberately  mounted  tlWladder,  "wouldn't 
have  you  expect  I  meant  to  do  that  'are;  Qh!  no,  my 
lord.  It  was  all  an  accident,  done  a  purpose.  Come 
aboard,  my  lord ;  after  me  is  manners." 

The  Englishman,  out  of  all  patience,  threw  a 
stretcher  at  Benson's  head,  and  following,  as  he  needs» 
must,  since  he  could  not  lead,  dashed  upon  deck,  boil- 
ing over  with  wrath ;  while,  to  add  to  his  vexation,  the 
officers  and  seamen  standing  around,  though  ignorant 
of  English,  were  laughing  heartily  at  the  practical  wit 
of  the  Yankee. 

Once  upon  the  quarter-deck  Benson  altered  his  tone, 
and  uncovering  and  bowing  politely  to  the  Danish  cap- 
tain, he  addressed  him  in  French,  informing  him  who 
and  what  he  was,  and  where  bound,  thus  giving  his 
version  of  the  story,  while  the  Englishman  stocSl  by, 
awaiting  his  turn. 

At  length  he  also,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  Dane,  gave  his  name  and  that  of  his  vessel,  Cap- 
tain  Stanley,  of  H.  B.  M.  sloop-of-war  Lr ,  and  bit- 
terly complained  of  the  interference  of  a  neutral  power 
with  his  chase  of  a  privateer;  and  having  warmed  with 
his  subject,  he  categorically  demanded  the  name  of  the 
vessel  and  of  her  commander,  who  had  dared  to  heave- 
to  an  English  man-of-war ;  and  wound  up  with  the 
declaration,  that  unless  he  was  allowed  instantly  to 
open  his  fire  upon  the  American,  he  would  report  the 
Dane  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  through  them 
to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

"All  this  isverygoodj  sir,"  replied  the  captain  of 
the  frigate,  not  in  the  least  ruffled  by  the  furious  tone 
of  the  Englishman ;  "  you  are  on  board  his  Danish 
Majesty's  frigate  Dannebrog,  which  I,  the  baron  Au- 
gustus Von  Hovenburg,  have  the  honor  to  command  • 
but  now  that  I  hfw  ascertained  what  you  both  are' 
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you  must  allow  Captain  Benson  as  much  time  as  will  i  gunwale  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner;  while  the 


place  him  as  far  ahead  of  you  as  he  was  when  I  first 
ordered  Wm  to  heave-to."   • 

^♦D— d  If  I  do,  that's  all,'terowled  Captain  Stanley. 

"  But  you  shall,  sir,"  replied  the  baron,  secretly  wish- 
ing to  favor  the  American,  though  his  proposition  was 
only  justice.  "  And  moreover,  I  shall  allow  no  fighting 
lietween  you  while  my  ship  is  in  presence." 

"  Which  course  does  your  lordship  intend  to  steer?" 
asked  Benson,  very  innocently,  winking  at  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  Toward  the  American  coast,  sir,"  replied  the  baron, 
understanding  him  at  once. 

"Thai's  just  my  course,  my  lord,"  continued  Ben- 
son, demurely;  "and  I'll  keep  under  y.our  lordship's 
Jee.r 


multitude  of  cases,  boxes,  etc.,  which  lay  about  the 
American's  deck,  showed  plainly  that  Jonathan  bad 
well  improved  his  time. 

This  was  too  much  for  Captain  Stanley's  nenres, 
and  jumping  back  upon  deck,  he  angrily  demanded  of 
the  Danish  oaron,  that  Benson  should  be  compelled  to 
restore  the  cargo  of  the  Indiaman. 

"That,  sir,"  replied  the  baron,  suppressing  a  laugh 
with  difficulty,  "is  none  of  my  business,  and  no  part 
of  my  business,  and  no  part  of  Captain  Benson's  agree- 
ment. He  agreed  to  leave  the  ship  to  take  her  chance, 
but  said  nothing  about  the  cargo ; — vou  must  help  that 
as  you  can.  And  furthermore,  sir,''  he  added  stemlr, 
"if  you  offer  to  brace  up  uniil  I  do,  which  I  shall  do 
as  soon  as  the  thirty  minutes  have  expired,  I  shall  con- 


"I'll  be  d — d  if  you  shall,  sir,"  broke  in  Captain   aider  it  a  personal  insult,  and  shall  open  my  fire  upon 
Stanley,  whose  patience  was  fast  vanishing  before  the  '  )[ou  immediateljr.    So,  adieu,  gentlemen ;  it  is  seldom 


gibes  of  the  Yankee. 

"  Don't  know  how  you'll  prevent  me  sir,"  replied 
Benson  very  composedly,  shutting  his  starboard  eye 
and  squinting  honibly  with  the  other. 

"  Quietly,  gentleman,  quietly,"  said  the  Dane  grave- 
ly; "just  step  into  my  cabin  and  take  dinner  with 
me,  we'll  talk  this  matter  over.  No  refusal,  gentle- 
men, come  along." 

*    Captain  'Stanley,  though  wishing  the  Dane  at  the 
devil,  could  not  refuse;  while  Benson,  enjoying  the 
"    accepted  the  invitation,  and  all  descending 


to  the  cabin,  sat  down  to  dinner.  ij 

^  "  Now  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  baron,  as  he  ad- 
justed his  napkin  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and 
made  the  other  requisite  preparations  for  taking  his  al- 
lowance aboard,  "  nothing  so  much  iiyures  digesdon 
as  violent  talking,  therefore  we  will  eat  our  dinner  in 
peace,  and  discuss  this  matter  over  our  wine.  Captain 
Stanley,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  bit  of  his  Mcyesty's 
junk;"  and  during  dinner  he  talked  over  the  news; 
the  method  of  ascertaining  longitude  by  D.  R.,  an  im- 
provement he  had  made  in  the  log ;  and  narrated  some 
well  twisted  yams. 

With  all  this  delay  Benson  was  much  pleased,  as  he 
knew  it  would  give  time  for  his  men  to  get  out  the  In- 
diaman's  cargo,  and  accordingly  swallowed  the  Baron's 
stories,  and  laughed  so  heartily  at  his  jokes,  that  he 
made  quite  a  lo^ement  in  the  Dane's  good  opinion  : 
while  Stanley,  too  angry  to  eat  or  talk,  answered  only 
when  addressed,  and  then  only  in  monosyllables. 

"  Well,  gentlem^i^'  said  the  baron,  as  he  finished 

relating  an  out-andBliter,  and  passed  the  bottle  for  the 

'twelfth  tira^  "  we  will  now  arrange  this  matter.  When 

I  hove-to  TTO  schooner,  she  was  four  miles  from  the 

sloop-of-war;  it  is,  of  course,  fair  that  she  should  now 

'  :    .  have  the^me  advantage.    You,  Captain  Stanley,  will 

;<-»«;*v4fceM^re  remain  hove-to  until  Captain  Benson  has 

,  ^^  jnaoethis  headway;  and  then  you  can  continue  your 

^P "chase.    Bu,t,  Captain  Benson,  I  cannot  allow  either 

you 

sod 

keep  ^  .     . 

«ult  of  the  game,  as  I  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Benson,  a  comical 
idea  entering  his  cranium  at  this  moment,  'thirty 
minutes'  truce  from  the  time  I  reach  my  vessel,  will 
suit  me  as  well  as  four  miles  headway.  In  that  time  I 
shall  return  the  Indiaman' s  crew  and  passengers  on 
board  of  her,  and  we  will  then  escape  by  running  or 
fighdng,  as  it  may  happen." 

"That  is  very  fair,  sir  "  replied  the  Dane;  and  with 
that.  Captain  Stanley,  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirty  minutes  truce  I  shall  fill  away, 
and  leave  you  to  fight  your  own  battles,  and  at  that 
will  consider  it  settled."  So  saying,  he  returned  upon 
deck,  followed  by  the  livals. 

Captain  Stanley,  though  little  pleased  with  this  de- 
cision, felt  that  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and  sul- 
lenly mounted  the  gangway  to  descend  into  his  boat, 
when,  on  glancing  at  the  privateer,  a  sight  greeted  his 
eve  which  made  him  pause  and  give  vent  to  several 
vigorous  anathemas. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  the  privateer's  men  having 
nearly  cleared  the  Indiamen  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  her  cargo,  were  at  this  moment  tossing  the  cases  of 
fiUk  and  chests  of  teas  in  a  perfect  «hower  over  her  | 


that  I  meet  such  pleasant  society  at  sea,  and  I  shall 
always  remember  you." 

Politely  taking  leave  of  the  baron,  Benson  first  re- 
turned to  his  boat,  when  the  bloody  faces  of  both  boats' 
crews  showed  that  they  had  been  enjoying  a  little  qtiiet 
fight  among  themselves. 

"  How's  this,  my  lads,"  said  he  in  a  loud  tone  that 
Stanley  might  near  him,  as  he  shoved  off  to  let  his 
boat  draw  up ;  "  you  did  wrong  to  flog  those  gentlemen 
rope-haulers;  you  should  have  doused  your  peak  to 
them.  I  say,  Captain  Stanley,"  he  added,  as  the  lat- 
ter came  down  into  Ids  boat,  "  don't  you  think  it  would 
He  a  good  plan  for  us  to  club  together  and  take  this 
frigate  1  I  believe  we  could  lick  her,  and  then  we  would 
have  our  fight  out  good  naturedly,  eh  ?" 

The  Englishman,  however,  was  in  no  humor  for 
jesting,  and  vouchsafed  him  no  reply ;  so  each  returned 
to  his  vessel. 

"  We  have  taken  out  all  the  schooner  will  stow  of 
the  Indiaman's  cai^go,  sir,"  reported  Townaend,  as 
Benson  came  on  board. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Benson ;  muster  all  hands 
aft  here." 

Few  words  sufficed  to  explain  his  plan,  and  it  was  as 
rapidly  put  in  execudon.  All  the  English  prisoners, 
including:  Captain  St.  John,  were  put  into  the  cabin  of 
the  Indiaman.  and  the  companion-way,  sky-lights, 
deadlights,  and  haHhes,  locked  fast  and  battened  down. 
Next  all  her  sheets,  tacks,  and  halyards,  were  stoppered 
and  unrove ;  all  her  studding  sails  were  then  set  on 
both  sides,  she  being  still  hove-to  and  leaving  the  tacks 
standing,  the  sheets  and  halyards  were  also  stsppered 
and  unrove ;  and  everything  being  prepared,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thirty  minutes'  truce  was  emplo^d  in 
stardng  overboard  the  balance  of  her  cargo.  When 
the  Danish  frigate  braced  up  at  the  close  of  the  truce, 
the  Indiaman  was  cast  off  from  the  privateer,  her  yards 
squared,  and  her  helm  lashed  fast  amid-ships:  and 
instantly  gathering  way,  she  was  off  like  a  shot  before 
the  wind,  heading  directly  for  the  sloop  of- war. 

The  few  Americans  who  yet  remained  on  board  of 
the  Indiaman,  then  jumped  into  their  boat,  were  hauled 
back  by  the  line,  the  b6at  run  up  at  the  davits,  and  the 
schooner  filling  away,  stood  north-northwest,  thus 
keeping  her  prize  between  herself  and  the  sloop. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  bore  rapidly  down  for  the 
man-of-war,  and  the  latter  was  so  nearly  in  her  course 
that  Stanley  found  great  difficulty  in  getdng  out  of  the 
way  in  Ume;  for,  had  the^ndlaman  yawed  two  points 
she  would  have  run  him  slap  aboard ;  which  concus- 
sion, as  it  would  probably  have  sent  both  to  the  bot- 
tom, was  not  exactly  "  a  consummation  devoudy  to  be 
wished."  By  this  dme,  also,  Stanley  perceived  that 
there  were  no  persons  on  the  Indiaman's  deck ;  and 
the  nature  of  Benson's  trick  dawidng  upon  him,  he 
became  aware  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  take  the  In- 
diaman, she  having,  of  course,  a  singular  degree  of 
independence  in  her  modons ;  and  bemre  his  plan  of 
operations  was  arranged,  she  had  whixsed  past  him, 
and  was  off  to  the  south-wes^t  twelVe  knots  an  hour. 

This  was  decidedly  provoking,  and  Stanley  was 
obliged  at  once  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  capturing  the 
privateer,  which  had  now  gained  good  start  to  wind- 
ward, and  make  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  Indiaman,  tor 
to  leave  her  in  present  condidon  would  have  b^n  out- 
right muxder  to  all  on  board.    Acoofdingly,  with  many 
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heartfelt  execrations  at  the  Yankee's  trick,  he  bore 
away  in  chase^  while,  to  add  to  his  vexation,  the  pri- 
vateer perctriving  his  change  of  course,  instantly  put 
up  her  helm  alsoj  and  despatching  a  forty-two  pound 
snot  to  inform  him  of  that  fact,  gave  him  chase,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  the  range  of  nis  stern-chasers,  so 
that  it  looked  altogether  amazingly  as  if  he  was  run- 
ning away  from  the  schooner. 

It  was  truly  a  laughable  eight  to  see  the  sloop-of-war 
setting  studding-sails  low  and  aloft,  and  cracking  on 
everything  in  chase  of  the  Indiaman ;  for  to  fire  upon 
her  could  do  no  manner  of  good,  as  it  would  very 
Ukely  kill  some  of  her  crew;  so  that  it  was  altogether 
m  very  romantic  chase,  very  much  like  running  after 
eggs  down  hill;  to  put  your  foot  upon  them  would 
«top  them,  doubtless,  but  it  wotild  probably  break  them 
into  the  bargain. 

Accordingly,  the  Danes  and  the  Yankees  cachinnated 
flreatly  at  Stanley's  pickle;  and  he,  guessing  their 
uiouEnts  from  his  consciousness  of  the  predicament  he 
was  in,  mingled  all  manner  of  prayers  for  their  future 
condition  with  the  orders  he  gave,  the  which  petitions, 
If  granted,  will  materially  anect  the  condition  of  the 
scamps  aforesaid,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  river 
Styx. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  seemed  spitefully  to  sail 
Uke  the  devil,  so  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  sloop  was  abreast  of  her,  the  privateer  still  giving 
^lase  to  both.  Having  overtaken  her,  it  was  next  ne- 
cessary to  board  her.  and  this  too  was  by  no  means  so 
easy.  Two  large  ships 'under  full  headway,  would 
Tasp  one  another  finely  if  laid  alongside,  while  to  send 
a  boat  was  useless,  as  it  would  drop  astern  very  shortly ; 
so  here  was  another  peck  of  troubles. 

Captain  Stanley  at  length  perceiving  that  nothing 
else  would  do.  ran  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  India- 
.  man,  and  loading  his  starboard  battery  with  chain-shot, 
let  it  drive  among  her  rigging.  Here,  however,  he  got 
more  than  he  bargained  for.  Intending  to  shoot  away 
only  the  braces,  the  shrouds  and  stays  followed ;  and 
the  wheel  being  also  demolished,  the  Indiaman  yawed 
suddenly,-  and  in  an  instant  was  lying  along  his  star- 
board-side afoul.  The  consequent  rasp  was  highly 
emphatic,  and,  in  consequence^  down  thundered  the 
masts  and  vards  of  the  Indiyian,  the  greater  part 
upon  the  dicks  of  the  sloop  <f  war;  so  tnat  Stanley 
was,  on  the  whole,  quite  decently  peppered ;  while,  to 
crown  all,  the  fieirewell  forty-pouna-snot  from  the  pri- 
vateer, as  she  hauled  upon  the  wind  for  the  coast, 
eame  cA%hing  through  his  taflrail. 


THE   CONDEMNED. 

BY  TH«  BEV.    HOBABT   CAUNTEB. 

Ths  assizes  approached.  Clifford's  friends  were  nu- 
merous and  influential,  but  in  his  case  influence  could 
be  of  no  avail  as  a  safeguard  against  the  penalty  of 
crime.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  found  guilty  he  must 
suffer.    His  sole  chance,  therefo^s,  was  to  silence  that 


nance,  gathered  into '  one  -  Whra'rying  ^presslon  of 
subdued  a^ony,  appeared  iijfo^n  ivory  head  uiat  had 
yielded  up  its  primitive  Whi|Mfe8s  to  the  giadufi>  spolia- 
tion of  time.  The'chaiJP'^uch  aftw'tjhort  we^ks 
had  wrought  was  triHy  aisionishing.  -  H6^<was  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  as»lhe^nce  robust,  lively,  thoughtless 
Clifford.  Days  selmSd  to  have  been  conVcrt«d  into 
years.  His  hair  h^d  become  thin,  and  hung  in  strag- 
gling tresses  on  his  pallid  temples,  which  were  deeply 
indented  with  the  lines  of  acute  suffering.  His  nose 
was  sharp  and  shrunk ;  his  eyes  were  sunk  and  hoUow ; 
his  cheeks  rigi(^;  his  jaws  fallen ;  and  his  lips  so  at- 
tenuated, that,  when  closed,  the  mouth  was  only  indi- 
cated by  a  strong  curved  line.  He  sighed  deeply,  and 
the  hunied  glance  which  he  every  now  and  then  threw 
around  i he  court,  showed  how  busy  were  the  enemies 
of  his  peace  within  him.  A  tear  of  sympathy  gather- 
ed in  tne  eyes  of  many  of  the  fpectatora,  when  they 
beheld  the  altered  aspect  of  the  man  whose  person  but 
a  few  weeks  before  had  been  the  envy  of  many  and 
the  admiration  of  all.  What  a  tyrant  is  guilt  when 
her  slaves  crouch  beneath  her  scourge ! 

The  trial  commenced.  Clifford  was  near  fainting 
several  times  duiing  the  opening  address  of  the  oppo- 
sing counsel,  and  when  he  heara  the  dreadful  charge 
announced  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  own  child,  ^ 
he  fell  senseless  upon  the  beam  which  separated  liim  * 
from  that  part  of  the  court  appropriated  to  the  specta- 
tors. He  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  awful  situation,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
glass  of  water  at  his  own  request,  which  he  swallowed 
with  the  most  painful  eagerness.  Several  times  during 
the  opening  speech  he  was  near  falling.  He  continued, 
however,  to  retain  his  senses  to  the  conclusion,  when 
the  prosecutor  was  ushered  into  court.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  witness  box.  After  a  short  pause, 
Esther  entered  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  serene,  unem- 
barrassed air ;  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  she  was  ready 
to  be  examined,  the  momentary  quiver  of  her  lip,  and 
the  transient  flush  upon  her  ashy  cheek,  showed  that 
all  was  not  at  rest  within.  Her  bosom  heaved  quick 
and  heavily,  but  her  self-command,  evidently  amid  the 
most  violent  inward  struggles,  was  truly  surprisinflK' 
She  lost  not  her  composure  a  single  instant.  Her  clear 
dark  eye  had  in  it  an  expression  of  loAy  determination, 
blended,  nevertheless,  with  a  dignified  respect,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  Eveiy  per- 
son present  felt  a  lively  interest  in  her  welfare :  but  in 
Eroportion  as  their  sympathies  W6re'*excited  toward 
er,  they  were  weakened  toward  her  seducer.  The  - 
contrast  between  them  was  remarkable.  She  stood 
before  them  in  the  severe  dignity  of  her  beauty— he  in 
the  untimely  wreck  of  his.  In  her  the  hand  of  sorrow »  • 
had  shaded,  but  not  eclipsed  it ;  in  him,  the  scourge  ofi^ 
terror  and  the  stings  of  remorse  had  marred  it^ltp-  ^ 
^ether.  Although  she  had  become  the  dupe  of  Ills  tM- 
hce,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  her  frailty,  he,  neve^ 
theless,  had  b^h  the  greater  victim ;  for  while  she  hid 
been  the  prey  of  another's  guilt,  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  own.  It  must  be  confessed,  she  rejoiced  that 
retributian  had  overtaken  him.    Her  wrongs  were  toe 


only  evidence  which  could  convict  him.    Against  the  i  great  to  b^  easily  forgiven ;  they  had  seared  her  sym- 


oath  of  Esther  Lutterel  nothing  could  prevail.  Im- 
mense sums  were  consequently  offered  to  purchase 
her  silence,  but  she  despised  such  sordid  temptation. 
Every  effort  made  to  win  her  from  her  resolved  and 
just  purpose  was  unavailing.  She  turned  with  scorn- 
ful indignation  from  the  offered  bribe.  "No,"  said 
she,  '*  he  has  ruined  me ;  that  I  could  forgive,  because 
Heaven  might  pardon  that ;  but  he  has  murdered  my 
diild — that  Heaven  will  never  pardon,  and  I  dare  not. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  interpose  betwixt  the  delinquent 
and  his  judge,  when  that  delinquent  deserves  to  die, 
and  that  judge  is  the  delegate  of  One  who  is  eternal. 
He  has  braved  the  penalty ;  why  then  should  he  not 
suffexJl-a.Let  liim  die." 

TQ»as  of  trial  arrived.  Clifford  was  brought  into 
tlie  dM^^alas!  how  ch«medl  Terror  tiad  wrought 
fearful  ravages  upon  a  countenance  which  the  most 
fiMtidious  could  not  deny  to  be  handsome.  The  blood 
seemed  to  have  receded  from  every  vein,  while  the 
blanched  feature  told  a  fearful  tale  of  sleepless  nights 
and  daily  heart  burnings.  A  yellow  tinge  had  usarpe^ 
the  usually  traoaparent  skin,  while  the  whole  counts- 


pathics— they  had  extinguished  her  woman's  tender- 
ness. 

Upon  entering  the  box,  Esther  made  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  to  the  presiding  judge,  and  then  fixed 
her  eye  placidly,  but  keenly,  upon  the  examining  advo- 
cate. She  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  timidity,  but 
stood  before  him  with  an  air  or  such  settled  collected- 
ness,  that  he  seemed  rather  disconcerted,  as  he  cast 
toward  her  a  glance  of  somewhat  eauivocal  inquiry, 
and  found  it  repelled  by  a  quiet  but  indignant  frown. 
She,  like  the  prisoner,  was  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  trans- 

Earcnt  whiteness  of  her  oeautiful  countenance.    Her 
air  was  withdrawn  from  her  forehead,  and  she  wore 
neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  so  that  the  whole  face  was  con- 
spicuously exposed,  but  every  expression,  therefore, 
visible  to  the  roectatora.    She  looked  not  pale  from 
sickness,  nevertheless  she  was  oale ;  while  In  her  taU, 
but  round  and  well-proportioned  form,  there  -was  a  de- 
licacy and  ease  of  motion,  at  the  same  time  a  sustained 
elevadon  in  her  whole  deportment,  whieh^Soon  expel\ed 
those  fevoiable  sentiments  at  unt.  awakeoed  for  the 
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wretched  Clifford,  and  eccited  in  every  bosom  a  feel- 
ing bordering  upon  detestation  toward  him  as  the  se- 
ducer of  so  much  loveliness.  As  soon  as  she  appeared 
before  the  court,  Clifford  shitnk  before  the  object  of  his 
base  perfidy,  as  if  conscious  stricken  at  the  unfavorable 
impression  which  he  saw  she  was  but  too  likely  to  ex- 
cite against  him.  The  blood  rushed  for  a  moment  into 
his  cheeks  with  a  most  distressing  impetuosit]^,  spread- 
ing there  a  deep  purple  suffusion ;  but  immediately  left 
it,  when  the  skin  resumed  its  dull  parchment  hue, 
"while  the  quivering  eyelid  closed  over  the  sunken  orb 
beneath  it,  as  if  to  shut  out  at  once  from  his  view  the 
world  and  its  miseries.  He  li3tened  with  breathless 
anxiety  to  the  evidence  which  was  to  decide  his  doom. 
It  was  brief  but  decisive.  In  a  distinct  tone  which 
was  low,  but  neither  feeble  nor  tremulous,  Esther  de- 
nounced Clifford  as  the  murderer  of  her  infant,  by 
stabbing  it  in  the  breast  with  a  knife. 

The  knife  was  produced  in  court,  and  she  swore  to 
it  as  the  same  with  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
Inflicted  the  fatal  stab  that  deprived  her  of  her  babe. 
Her  testimony  could  not  be  overthrown,  and  evidently 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  hearers.  Clifford 
did  not  once  raise  ta^  eyes  while  she  was  delivering  it ; 
but  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  countenance  plainly 
denoted  what  was  passing  within  him.  Esther  seemed 
studiously  diverted  from  ner  purpose,  by  the  silent  ap- 
peals which  suffering  naturally  makes  to  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  compassion.  She  was  severely  cross- 
examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  nevertheless, 
with  all  his  legal  acuteness,  he  could  not  impeach  the 
integrity  of  her  evidence.  Her  answers  were  brief  but 
unembarrassed ;  the  facts  which  she  had  to  communi- 
cate, were  few,  but  conclusive.  When  she  had  retired, 
Clifford  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  offer  in  his 
defence.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated;  but,  after  a 
short  pause,  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  address 
the  court    He  spoke  as  follows : — 

"My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  I  have  but 
a  few  words  to  say,  and  as  I  hope  for  mercy  from  that 
eternal  Judge,  before  whom,  if  I  am  convicted  upon 
this  atrocious  charge,  I  must  soon  appear,  those  words 
will  record  the  trum.  It  is  not  likely  that,  standing  in 
the  fearful  position  in  wiiich  I  now  do,  I  should  rashly 
run  the  hazard  of  going  into  the  presence  of  Him,  who 
is  the  dispenser  of  justice  as  well  as  of  mercy,  with  a 
lie  upon  my  lips,  and  with  its  taint  upon  my  soul.  Let 
tl^s,  then,  be  \\ith  you  the  pledge  of  my  integrity. 
The  witness  whom  you  have  just  heard,  is  forsworn. 
.^However  cunningly  falsehood  may  be  disguised  in  the 
*arb  of  simplicity,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  loss  false- 
hood because  it  is  so  disguised.  If  I  am  condemned, 
•  *1  ^all  have  become  its  victim.  The  following  are  the 
|acts  which  the  prosecutor  has  so  atrociously  endea- 
*A'ored  to  turn  to  my  undoing.  At  her  own  request  I 
met  her,  on  the  night  mentioned  in  her  evidence,  on 
the  spot  where  the  supposed  murder  was  committed, 
for  which  I  now  stand  arraigned  bef<jre  you.  After 
"  reproaching  me  with  her  ruin,  she  affected  to  desire  a 
reconciliauon,  aAd  to  part  from  me  in  peace.  She  held 
Ijer  babe  before  me,  and  entreated  for  it  a  father's  bless- 
ing. I  pronounced  in  the  overflowing  sincerity  of  my 
heart,  the  paternal  benediction.  At  this  moment,  the 
child,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  ill  health,  be- 
came suddenly  convulsed.  I  snatched  a  penknife  from 
my  pocket  to  cut  the  string  of  its  dress,  when  the  mo- 
ther, in  the  agitation  of  her  alarm,  stunibled,  thus  forc- 
ing the  infant  against  the  knife,  which  instantly  pene- 
trated its  side.  I  recoiled  with  consternation  at  the 
accident;  but  she  wildly  screamed,  forced  the  little 
sufferer  into  my  arms,  streaming  with  its  blood, 
alarmed  the  neighboring  cottagers,  and  taxed  me  as  its 
murderer.  These  are  the  simple  facts,  and  upon  their 
truth  I  stake  my  soul's  eternal  security.  I  am  the 
victim  of  a  disappointed  woman's  vengeance." 

The  address  awakened  no  compa^on  for  the  un- 
happy man;  on  the  contrary,  it  excited  a  murmur  of 
indignation  through  the  whole  assembly.  His  counte- 
nance instantly  fell  as  this  token  of  popular  feeling 
jarred  upon  his  ear.  The  testimony  of^  Esther  had 
been  supported  by  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  hidge  at  length  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  without 
quitting  the  court,  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Upon 
bearing  thte  &tal  vcirdict,  the  wretched  man  fell  back 


into  the  dock  insensible.  Esther,  whose  ear  it  had 
reached,  for  she  was  standing  near  the  jury  box,  after 
having  long  struggled  with  her  emotions,  was  now  so 
entirely  overcome  by  them,  that,  when  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  upon  the  unhappy  Clifford, 
she  sunk  upon  the  floor  in  convulsions,  and  in  this 
pitiable  state  was  taken  from  the  court  by  her  afflicted 
mother. 

Clifford  was  now  put  into  one  of  the  condemned 
cells,  and  clothed  with  the  coarse  habit  assigned  those 
who  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  outraged  laws  of 
their  country.  He  had  only  three  days  to  prepare  his 
soul  for  eternity.  What  a  term  for  a  wretch  so  im- 
mersed in  sin,  to  prepare  to  meet  his  omnipotent 
Judge!  Was  there  no  escape?  None!  llie  court 
had  denied  him  all  hopes  upon  earth,  and  what  had  he 
beyond?  What  but  a  prospect  too  black  even  for  the 
imagination  of  despair !  Nothing  can  be  imagined  to 
the  mind  so  fearful,  as  the  reflections  of  a  man  about 
to  be  launched  upon  the  illimitable  ocean  of  eternity, 
with  such  a  burden  of  unexpiated  sin  upon  his  soul, 
as  a  forced  penitence  cannot  remove;  and  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  tiis  awful  destiny,  looking  through 
the  microscope  perspective  of  his  imagination  into  a 
near  prospect  of  undefinable  Horrors.  We  have  seen» 
indee^d.  instances  of  criminals  who  have  met  thdr  doom 
with  that  stem  obduracy  of  spirit  which  has  enabled 
them  to  smile  at  the  dreadful  array  of  death,  and  curse 
the  very  Omnipotent  in  whose  august  presence  they 
were  about  to  appear.  Shall  we  imagme,  however, 
that  because  the  tongue  blasphemed,  and  the  counte- 
nance could  assume  a  smile,  when  the  shaft  of  death 
was  on  the  wing,  the  heart  was  at  peace  1  No !  What- 
ever may  be  the  influence  of  a  daring  resolution  upon 
the  body,  it  cannot  stifle  the  tortures  of  the  spirit  The 
latter  may  be  agonized,  and  writhe  under  pangs  toa 
frightful  for  contemplation,  when  the  former  seems  not 
to  suflfer.  With  Clifford,  however,  the  keen  sconrga 
of  remorse  had  visited  both  with  its  tenible  inflictions. 
He  could  look  nowhere  for  comfort,  nowhere  for 
peace.  He  now,  indeed,  clung  to  the  consolations  of 
religion;  but  they  offered  none  to  him.  He  was  to 
die,  not  the  death  of  the  righteous  man,  but  of  the  con- 
demned— the  degraded  cnminal.  He  was  to  perish, 
not  in  hope,  but  in  ab^donment;  not  a  r^eniant  pro- 
digal, but  a  rejected  ^el.  How  wilUn^  would  he 
now  make  reparation  to  the  injured  Esther  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  heaped  .upon  her,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Alas!  that  he  could  recall  the  past;  how  diflerent 
should  be  the  tenor  of  his  future  life.  This  coilclusioQ 
was  wrung  from  him  by  his  terrors;  but  past  recollec- 
tions, in  spite  of  his  now  bitter  contrition,  pourcKl 
through  his  bosom  a  tide  of  the  most  agonizing  emo- 
tions. Now  the  stings  of  conscience  were  felt,  tipped 
with  all  their  poisons.  Remorse  let  loose  her  scor- 
pions within  him,  which  clung  to  and  preyed  upon  his 
lacerated  heartl  The  veriest  wretch  in  the  dark  dun- 
geon of  the  inquisition,  groaning  under  lately  inflicted 
tortures,  and  anticipating  the  future  rack,  was  a  happy 
being,  compared  to  him  who  had  no  better  prospect 
than  the  endurance  of  sufferings  that  must  be  forever, 
and  shall  be  as  great  as  they  are  illimitable. 

The  morning  appointed  for  the  execution  at  length 
dawned,  but  Clifiord's  preparation  for  another  worid 
was  no  further  advanced,  than  when  he  had  received 
the  warning  that  his  term  of  life  was  fixed.  He  had  been 
too  much  engrossed  by  his  terrors  to  allow  him  suf- 
ficiently to  abstract  his  mind  from  the  awfulness  of  hia 
situation,  and  to  repose  his  hopes  upon  that  divine 
mercy,  which  is  denied  to  none  who  seek  it  with  a 
right  disposition  of  soul,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  ex- 
tremity. He  could  not  seek  it.  tie  could  not  crush  the 
worm  within,  and  he  already  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
would  never  die.  It  had  a  fearful  vitality  which  work- 
ed upon  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  and  reached  even  the 
impassive  spirit.  His  hopelessness  increased  as  the 
awful  period  drew  nigh  which  was  to  terminate  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  He  hadino  resource  to  reflection. 
His  bosom  was  a  volcano,  which  the  lava  of  burning 
thought  violently  overflowed,  streaming  its  scorching 
fires  through  every  avenue  of  perception,  and  giving 
him,  while  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  a  tenible 
foretaste  of  hell. 

Upon  the  fatal  morning  when  his  sentence  was  to  be 
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fulfflled,  he  rose  from  a  feverish  sleep,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees  in  fearful  agony.  He  could  not 
pray.  He  had  committed  no  prayer  to  memory,  and 
his  mind  was  in  too  wild  a  state  of  conflict  wiih  his 
terrors  to  enable  him  to  frame  one.  He  supplicated 
his  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him ;  but  this  was  all  the 
prayer  he  could  ofier  up.  The  bell  at  length  tolled  the 
hour,  when  he  was,  according  to*  the  terms  of  his 
sentence,  to  be  t^en  from  his  cell  to%ie  place  of  exe- 
cution, there  to  ^iate  his  crime  by  the  forfeiture  of 
his  life.  He  was  conducted  to  the  press  room.  His 
legs  scarcely  supftor^d* him;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  mie  of  the  tumkevs, 
or  he  would  have  fj^en.    He  selRed  himself  up<m  a 


low  bench,  in  actatc  border] 
faction,  whilst  the  irons  were 


nocked  off  and  his  hands 


obliged  to  be^inied  up  the  ladder  to  the  platform.  He 
was  supportea  while  the  executioner  adjusted  the  c««d, 
looking  rather  like  a  thing  snatched  from  the  grave, . 
and  into  which  the  spark  t»f  animation  had  been  just 
struck,  than  a  creature  in  whioh  that  spark  was  about 
to  be  extinguished,  and  which  the  grave  was  ready  to 
enclose.  The  foam  oozed  from  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  while  the  thin  tear  forced  its  way  through  the 
closed  lids,  fearfully  denoting  the  horrors  which  were 
dartiQg  their  thousand  stin^  into  his  afiiighted  soul. 
There  was  a  death-like  stillness  among  the  crowd. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  save  tlb  occasional  sigh-  of 
s^pathy  or  the  sob  of  pity,  whilst  the  awful  prepara- 
tions were  making  previous  to  withdrawing  the  fetal 


bound,  preparatory  to  his  execution.  He  could  scarcely 
anffblate  intelligibly,  in  consequence  of  the  excited 
state  of  his  mind.  While  the  preparation  Abr  the  last 
eventful  scehe  of  1%  life  were*  in  progress.  Clifford 
whose  eyes  had  been  closed  in  a  paroxysm  of  mental 
exaltation,  heard  his  name  pronounced  ih  a  low  but 
distinct  tone,  and,  suddenly  looking  up,  beheld  the 
wretched  Esther  beside  him.  She  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change  in  her  appearance  within  the  last 
three  days.  She  now  looked  pale  ^nahaggered.  There 
was  a  dark  crimson  spot  on  each  cheek,  but  every 
other  part  of  her  countenance  was  colorless.  The 
clear  whiteness  of  her  skin  had  assumed  the  sickly  hue 
of  disease  ;  it  was  dull  and  sallow.  The  lustre  of  her 
«ye  though  still  bright,  had  considerably  faded ;  yet 
there  was  in  it  nl  iQter\'aIs  that  same  stem  expression 
of  resolved  purposes  which  she  had  so  frequently  ex- 
hibited during  the  lato  trial,  and  which  renewed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  terrified  criminal  feelings  little  likely  to 
soothe  the  desperate  agonies  of  his  neart.  She  ap- 
proached him  £rmly.  He  shmnk  from  her,  as  he^vould 
nave  shrunk  from  a  herald  of  the  pestilence.  '*  Clif- 
TOrd,"  said  she  at  length,  "  my  prophecy  is  about  to  be 
accomplished — the  day  of  retribution  is  anived.  You 
are  about  to  go  where,  'the  prisoners  rest  together, 
and  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressors.'  Let  us  part 
in  peace."  Clifford  gasped — he  spoke  not,  but  tumed 
from  her  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  A  tear  gathered 
into  her  eye,  and  rolled  silently  down  her  cheek — she 
however  daShed  it  aside,  and  in  an  instant  regained 
her  self-possession.  "  I  pity  thee,"  she  resumed,  "  but 
there  are  crynes  of  which  it  were  criminal  even  to  seek 
to  remit  the  penalty.  I  confess,  too,  that  it  is  a  dear, 
though  painful  saUsfection  to  me,  to  witness  the  author 
of  my  everlasting  shame,  the  victim  of  his  own  mis- 
deeds ;  and  if,  at  the  moment  I  could  pluck  thee  from 
the  8CQ|K>ld,  still  would  I  withhold  frx>m  thee  the  arm 
of  succor.    Thou  deservest  to^ie.    A  thousand  lives 

«^re  all  too  little  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  which  thou 
aat  done  me.  Make  thy  peace  with  J^aven,  for  the 
fearful  day  of  audit  is  at  hand — may  GolRbrgive  thee  I" 
The  procession  was  now  ordered  to  move  toward 
the  drop,  and  Esther  was  in  consequence  obliged  to 
quit  the  prison.  .  She  left  the  press  room,  made  her 
way  through  the  crowd  which  had  collected  outside 
the  walls,  and  placed  herself  abnost  immediately  under 
the  drop,  whence  she  could  oDiain  a  perfect  view  of  the 
execution,  as  if  she  anticipated  a  horrible  sadsfaction 
in  witnessing  the  dying  struggles  of  that  man  who  had 
rendered  her  condition  in  tnis  world  «ne  of  unmiti- 
gated misery ;  and,  perhaps,  prepared  for  her  one  still 
more  miserable  in  a  world  etemaL  The  vehement  ex- 
acerbations with  which  she  was  struggling,  were  but 
too  visible  to  those  around  her;  their  attention,  how- 
ever, was  soon  called  to  those  more  arresting  objects 
which  they  had  assembled  to  behold.  Her  breath 
came  from  her  lungs  in  quick  spasmodic  gaspings, 
while  the  blood  was  forced  into  her  very  forehead  oy 
the  violence  of  the  conflict  within  her ;  yet  she  uttered 
not  a  cry.  Resolve  was  still  written  legiblv  in  every 
lineament  of  her  quivering  countenance.  She  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  be  composed^nd  in  part  succeeded. 
A  slight  tremor  of  the  lip,  and  naint,  hurried  catching 
of  the  breathy  less  audible  than  a  lover's  whisper,  were 
the  only  indications  of  those  active  ferme»tations  of 
emotion  which  were  busy  within  her  bosom.  Th^ri- 
soner  was  now  brought  out,  and  appeared  upoiFthe 
spot,  bat  so  completely  was  he  overcame,  that  he  was 


ig  upon  absolute  stupe-l[  bolt.  All  this  wmle,  Esther  kept  her  eye  fixed,  with 
*  '  '^  ^  *^'  "^  .  anxious  eamestness,  upon  the  platform.  The  prepara- 
tions were  at  length  completed,  and  the  cap  drawn  over 
the  eyes  of  the  criminal.  Expectation  had  become  so 
painfully  intense  among  the  crowd,  that  their  very 
breathings  were  audible.  The  bolt  was  now  about  to. 
be  withdrawn,  when  a  voice  was  heard  from  among 
the  assembled  multitude — "He  is  innocent — I  am  for- 
sworn I"  Every  eye  was  directed  toward  the  spot. 
Xj^e  speaker  had  fallen  to  the  earth — it  was  Esther. 
She  was  lifted  up,  but  no  sign  of  animation  appeared 
in  her  now  ghastly  feature.  She  was  instantly  taken 
to  a  neighboring  surgeon,  but  no  blood  followed  the 
lancet — she  was  dead.  The  sheriff  happened  to  be  on 
the  sj^t,  and  immediately  ordered  the  execution  to  be 
suspended,  until  more  tangible  evidence  should  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  pocket  of  the  unhappy  girl,  whom  Clif- 
ford had  so  crully  abandoned,  was  found  a  written  con- 
fession which  confirmed,  in  every  particular,  what  he 
had  declared  upon  his  trial.  He  was  immediately 
respited,  and  eventually  released ;  yet  the  blight  of  in- 
famy was  upon  him.  He  was  given  back,  indeed,  to 
existeace,  but  his  peace  of  mind  was  gone.  His  life 
was  inglorious,  still  not  without  fruit.  It  was  a  sombre 
and  a  chequered  scene.  He  had  been  stunned  by  the 
shock,  to  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  He 
had  reaped  the  bitter  harvest  of  seducUon.  All  his 
bright  prospects  had  been  blasted ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, that  the  rest  of  his  days  should  be  spent  in  making 


atoiMKent  for  the  past,  and  preparing  for  that  future 
whiPB  is  eternal.     —    •• 


penitclfT. 


He  lived  an  outcast,  but  died  a 


THE   HAUNTED   HOGSHEAD. 

BT  BICHARD  THOMPSON,   ESQ. 

Yotr  don't  live  to  Boston,  then,  do  you?  Tso;  I 
calculate  you  are  from  the  old  country,  though  you 
speak  English  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  Now,  I'm  a 
Kentucky  man,  and  my  fether  was  to  Bigbone  Creek, 
in  old  Kentucky  where  he  could  lather  every  man  in 
the  state,  but  I  could  lick  my  father.  Well!  when  I 
first  came  to  Boston,  I  was  a  i^ry,  actvre  young  fel- 
low, and  cruel  tall  for  my  age ;  for  it  s  a  pretty  con- 
siderable long  time  ago,  I  calculate.  So  first  I  goes 
to  look  out  tor  Uncle  Ben — you've  heard  of  him  and 
his  brown  mar^  1  reckon — and  I  finds  Uncle  Ben  at 
Major  Hickory's  Universal  Transatlantic  Hotel,  by 
Charles  Bay,  m  East  Boston,  taking  a  grain  of  mighty 
fine  elegant  sangaree,  with  Judge  Dodge  and  Presi- 
dent Puikney  the  Rowdey,  that  built  the  Jtowerful 
large  log  mansian-house  in  Dog's  Misery,  in  the  salt- 
marshes  out  beyond  Corlear's  Hook,  in  New  York.  I 
was  always  a  leetU  bit  of  a  favorite  with  Uncle  Ben, 
and  so  he  says  to  me : 

*' Jonathan  W.,"  says  he,  for  he  calls  me  Jonathan 
W.  for  short,  "I'Utell  you  what  it  is,"  says  Uncle  Ben, 
"  you  come  out  mighty  bright,  this  morning.  I  motion 
thiat  you  take  a  drop  of  whisky-toddy  or  so." 

"Oh  yes.  Uncle  Ben,"  says  I;  "I  should  admiro 
to  have  a  grain,  if  it's  handsome." 

"Considerably  superb,"  says  he;  "it's  of  the  first 
grade,  I  guess,  for  Major  Hickory  keeps  wonderfully 
lovely  liquors;  and  I  can  tell  you  a  genuine  story 
about  them,  such  as,  I  guess,  yon  never  heard  befor^ 
since  you  was  raised."      ■ 

And  then  he  up  and  told  such  a  tale,  that  the  helps 
all  crowded  round  him  to  hear  It,  and  swore  it  was 
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And  as  you're  a 
m  a  light  slick- 


belter  than  a  sermon,  so  it  was. 
stfanngcr  from  the  old  country,  and  seei 
.away  sort  of  chap,  without  a  bit  of  the  gentleman 
about  you,  and  are  so  mighty  inquisitive  after  old  sto- 
ries, why  I  don't  mind  telling  it  to  the  'squire  myself; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it's  as  true  and 

fenume  as  if  you  heard  it  from  Uncle  Ben  himself  or 
uly  White,  his  old  woolly-headed  nigger. 
You  must  know,  therf  that  the  Universal  Transat- 
lantic Hotel  was  built  an  awful  long  time  before^  I  was 
raised ;  thou^  my  Uncle  Ben  remembered  a  powerful 
grand  wood  house  0at  stood  there  before  it,  which  was 
called  the  Independent  Star  of  Columbia,  kept  by#a- 
cobus  Van  Soak,  who  came  to  Boston  from  the  old, 


ancient,  veteran  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.    It  wast  considerable  sight  morej  and  rll  take  mighty  good 


some  time  after  fall  in  the  year  '77,  that  a  mighty  fierce 
squall  of  wind  blew  down  some  of  the  wall  of  the 
house  where  the  cellar  was,  quite  to  the  very  founda- 
tion. I  reckon  that  the  old  host  was  a/ee^  bit  madded 
at  this,  he  was;  though  he  bit  in  his  breath,  and 
thouffht  to  drive  in  some  new  stakes,  put  up  fresh  clap- 
boards, and  soon  have  it  all  slick  and  grand  again ; 
but,  in  80  doing,  as  he  was  taking  out  the  piles  under- 
neath the  house,  what  does  he  find  but  an  awful  grofiX 
big  barrel,  and  a  cruel  heavv  one  it  was,  and  smelled 
like  as  if  it  was  a  hogshead  of  astonishingly  mighty 
fine  old  ancient  rum.  I  lay  you'll  never  guess  how 
they  got  it  out  of  the  cellar,  where  they  found  it,  be- 
cause they  never  moved  it  at  all,  I  calculate ;  though 
some  of  the  helps  and  neighbors  pulled  and  tinged  at 
it  like  nahtr!  But  the  more  they  worked,  the  more 
the  barrel  wouldn't  move;  and  my  Uncle  Ben  said 
that  mighty  strannge  sounds  came  out  of  it,  just  as  if 
it  didn't  like  to  be  disturbed  and  brought  into  the  liffht ; 
and  that  it  swore  at  the  helps  and  niters  in  English 
and  Spanish,  Low  German  and  High  Dutch.  At  last 
old  Van  Soak  began  to  b^  a  ledU  Int  afeardj  ^d  was 
for  covering  it  up  again  where  he  found  it,  till  my 
Uncle  Ben  vowed  it  shouldn't  be  buried  without  his 
having  a  drop  out  of  it,  for  he  was  a  bold  acttve  man, 
that  cared  for  nothing,  and  loved  a  grain  of  rum,  or 
sangaree,  or  whisky-toddy,  or  crank,  or  any  other  J^/ 
mcUiCy  to  his  heart,  he  did.  So  down  in  the  ^llar  he 
sets  himself,  drives  a  spigot  into  the  barrel,  and^^r&^^'s 
himself  a  glass  of  such  mighty  fine  elegant  rumg-SS  was 
never  seen  before  in  all  Boston.  - 

"  Handsome  I  considerably  handsome !  mighty  smart 
rum,  I  guess,"  says  my  Uncle  Ben,  as  he  turned  it 
down ;  "  mild  as  mothei^s  milk,  and  briffht  as  a  flash 
of  lightning !  By  the  pipe  of  St.  Nicholas,  I  must 
have  another  grain  1"  So  he  filled  him  another  glass, 
and  then  Jacobus  plucked  up  heart,  and  he  took  a  grain 
or  two,  and  the  helps  and  bystanders  did  the  same,  and 
they  all  swore  it  was  superbly  astonishing  rum,  and 
as  old  as  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  or  the  days  of 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  first  Dutch  governor  of 
New  York.  Well !  I  calculate  that  they  might  at  last 
be  a  Uetle  bit  staggered,  for  the  rum  ran  down  like 
water,  and  they  drank  about,  thinking,  ypu  see,  that 
all  the  strength  was  gone ;  and  as  they  were  in  the 
dark  cellar,  tney  never  knew  that  the  day  was  pro- 
gressing poweriully  fast  toward  night;  for  now  the 
barrel  was  quiet  again,  and  they  began  to  be  mighty 
merry  together.  But  the  night  came  on  cruel  smart 
and  dark,  I  reckon,  with  a  pretty  tenible  loud  storm ; 
and  so  they  all  thought  it  best  to  keep  under  shelter, 
and  especially  where  such  good  stun  ^as  to  be  haa 
free  gratis  for  nothing,  into  the  bargain. 

Nobody  knows  now  what  time  it  was,  when  they 
heard  a  mighty  fierce  knocking  on  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  presently  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  inside  cried 
out,  "  Yo  ho,  there,  brothers!  open  the  hatchway  and 
let  me  out!"  which  made  them  all  start,  i  calculate, 
and  sent  Van  Soak  reeling  into  a  dark  comer  of  the 
cellar,  considerably  out  of  his  wits  with  fright  and  stout 
old  rum. 

"Doni  open  the  hogshead,"  cried  the  helps  and 
neighbors,  in  mighly  great  fear;  "it's  the  devil!" 

"  PotstausendT"  says  my  Uncle  Ben— for  you  must 
know  that  he's  a  roistering  High-German — "  You*re  a 
cowardly  crew,"  says  he,  "  that  good  liquor's  thrown 
awayupon  I"  # 

"  Thunder  and  storm  1"  called  out  the  voice  again 
£rom  the  barrel,  "  why  the  Honker  donU  you  unship 


the  hatches?  Am  I  to  stay  here  these  huftired 
years?" 

"  Stille !  meii^  Herr !"  says  my  Uncle  Ben,  says  he, 
without  being  in  the  least  bit  qfeardf  only  a  Uetk 
madded  and  wondered  he  was ;  "  behave  yourself  hand- 
some, and  don't  be  in  such  a  pretty  particular  con- 
siderable hurry.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is ;  before  yon 
come  out  I  should  like  to  n^ake  an  enquerry  of  you: 
Who  are  you  7  #?here  were  you  rai^?  how  have  you 
got  along  in  the  world?  and  when^d  you  come  here? 
Tell  me  all  this  speedt/y,  or  I  shall  decline  oS  letting 
you  out,  I  calculate."  *         • 

"Open  the  hogshead,  brother!"  said  the  man  in  the 
tilR),  says  he,  "  am  you  shall  luiow  all,  and  a  pretty 


care  of  you  for  ever,  because  you're  an  awful  smart, 
right-slick-away  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  not  like  the  cow- 
ardly land-lubbers  tlyit  have  been  sucking  awaj^my 
rum  with^ou." 

"Hole  mich  der  Uufel!"  saii^my  Unble  Ben,  "bat 
this  is  a  real  rig'lar  Yankee  spark,  a  tarnation  stoat 
blade,  who  knows  what  a  bold  man  should  be ;  an4  so^ 
hy  the  Honker's  horns,  I'll  let  him  out  at  once." 

So,  do  you  see,  Uncle  Ben  made  no  more  ado,  but 
broke  in  the  he^  of  the  barrel ;  and  what  with  the 
storm  out  of  d(X)rs,  ^d  the  laughing  and  swearing  in 
the  cask,  a  mighty  elegant  noise  there  was  while  he 
did  it,  I  promise  you ;  but  at  last  there  came  up  out  of 
the  hogshead  a  short,  thick-set,  truculent,  sailor-look- 
ing fellow,  dressed  in  the  old,  ancient  way,  with  dirty 
slops,  tarnished  gold-laced  hat,  and  blue.  stifT-skirted 
coat,  fiistened  up  to  his  throat  with  9  mighty  sight  of 
brass  buttons,  Spanish  steel  pistols  in  a  bunalo  belt, 
and  a  swinging  cutlass  by  his-iide.  He  looked  one  of 
the  genuine  privateer,  buU-dog  breed,  and  his  1>road 
swelled  face,  where  it  was  not  red  with  rage,  or  the 
good  rum,  was  black  or  purple ;  marked,  I  reckon,  with 
a  pretty  considerable  many  scars,  and  his  eyes  we|i 
almost  starting  out  of  his  head.  ^ 

If  the  helps  and  neighbors  were  ttfeard  before,  they 
were  now  astounded  outright,  I  calculate ;  and  'spe- 
cially so  when  the  wtrdnnge  sailor  got  out  of  his  hogs- 
head, and  began  to  lay  about  him  with  a  fist  as  hard 
and  as  big  as  a  twelve-pounder  cannon-riiot,  cryinf 
like  a  bull-frog  in  swamp,  "  Now  I  shall  dear  out !    A 

ftlaffue  upon  ye  all  for  a  crew  of  cowardly,  canting 
ubberly  knaves !  I  might  have  been  sucked  dry,  nnd 
staid  in  the  barrel  for  ever,  if  fyour  comrade  had  borne 
no  stouter  heart  than  you  did.'^ 

Well,  I  ffuess,  that  by  knocking  down  the  helps  and 
neighbora  he  soon  made  a  clear  ship ;  and  then,  stii- 
ding  up  to  my  Uncle  Ben,  who  warn' t  not  at  all  eiftard^ 
but  was  laughing  at  the  fun,  he  says  to  him,^ys  he, 
"As  for  you,  brother, you're  a  man  after  my  own  kid- 
ney, so  give  us  your  fin,  and  we'll  be  sworn  friendsgl 
warrant  me."  But  as  soon  as  he  held  out  his  hano] 
Uncle  Ben  t  wight  he  saw  in  it  the  mark  of  a  red 
horse-shoe,  like  a  brand  upon  a  nigger,  which  some 
do  say  was  the  very  stamp  that  the  devil  put .  upoa 
Captain  Kidd,  when  they  shook  hands  after  burying 
his  treasure  at  Boston,  before  he  was  handed. 

"Hagel!"  says  my  Uncle  Ben,  says  he,  ."what's 
that  in  your  right  hand,  my  friend?" 

"What's  that  to  you?"  ^d  the  old  sailor.  "We 
mariners  get  many  a  broad  and  deep  red  scar,  without 
talking  alK>ut  or  marking  them  ;  but  then  we  get  the 
heavy  red  gold  and  broad  pieces  along  with  them,  and 
that's  a  tarnation  smart  plaster,  I  calculate." 

"  Then,"  says  my  Uncle  Ben  again,  says  he,  "  may 
I  make  an  enquerry  of  you  ?  Where  were  you  raised  ? 
and  who's  your  boss?" 

"Oh!"  says  the  sailor,  "I  was  bom  at  Nantucket, 
and  Cape  Cod,  and  all  alon^  shore  there,  as  the  nigger 
said;  and  for  the  captain  1  belong  to,  why,  he's  the 
chief  of  all  the  fierce  and  daring  hearts  which  have 
been  in  the  world  ever  since  time  began." 

"And  pray,  where's  yrfur  plunder?"  says  my  Uncle 
Ben  to  the  atrcmnge  giilor;  "and  how  long  have  you 
been  in  that  hogshead?" 

"Over  long,  I  can  tell  you,  brother;  I  thought  I  was 
never  going  to  come  out,  I  calculate.  As  for  my  plun^ 
de^  I  reckon  I  don't  show  every  body  my  locker ;  but 
you're  a  bold  fellow  enough,  and  only  ^ve  me  youc 
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paw  to  close  the  bargain,  and  I'll  fill  your  pouch  with 
dollars  for  life.  I've  a  stout  ship  and  comrades  ready 
for  sea,  and  there's  plunder  everywhere  for  lads  of  the 
knife  and  pistol,  I  reckon ;  though  the  squeamish  Lord 
Bellamontdocs  watch  them  so  doscly." 

"Lord  whol"  says  Uncle  BeUy^  UeUc  bit  madded 
and  wondered.  • 

"Why,  Lord  Bellamont,  to  be  sure,"  anffw^ed  the 
itrannge  sailor,  *•  the  E^^glish  governor  of  f^/  Eng- 
land, and  admiral  of  the  yas  abgun  it,  under  King 
WUUam  the  Third."  ^     ^   • 

"  Govejpor  and  admiral  in  your  teeth! "  says  my  Un- 
cle Ben  again ;  for  now  his  ^pluck  was  up,  and  there 
wam't  no  daunting  him  then;  "what  have  we  to  do 
with  the  old  country,  your  kings  or  ^our  governors  ? 
this  is  the  free  city  of  Boston,  in  the  independent  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  secorid  year  of  liberty, 
seventy-seven,  I  n§ckon.  Aifd  as  for  your  William 
the  Third,  I  guess  he  was  dead  long  biefore  I  was 
laised,  and  I'm  no  cockerell.  I'll  tell  you  wtiat  it  is, 
now,  my  smart  feljow,  you've  got  pretty  considerably 
drank  in  that  rum  cask,  if  you've  been  there  ever  siiTce 
them  old  ancient  days ;  and  tp  spcu|k  my  mind  plain, 
you're  either  the  devil  or  Captain  Kidd.  But  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  I'm  not  to  be  scared  by  a  face  of  clay,4f 

?ou  were  both ;  for  I'm  an  old  Kentucky  rowdy,  of 
'ownjprk  by  the  Elkhom ;  my  breed's  half  a  horse 
and  bmf  an  alligator,  with  a  cross  of  the  earthquake ! 
Yoi^n't  poke  ydbr  fun  at  me,  I  calculate ;  and  so 
here  goes  upon  you  for  a  villain,  any  way  I" 

My  Uncle  Ben's  pluck  was  now  all  up ;  for  pretty 
conadenft>ly  madded  he  was,  and  could  bite  in  his 
breath  no  longer ;  for  he  flew  upon^he  strannge  sailor, 
and  walked  into  hiiy  like  a  flash  of  lightning  into  a 
Meberry-bush,  like  a  mighty  smart,  actire  man  as 
was.  Hold  of  his  collar,  laid  my  Uncle  Ben,  and  I 
reckon  they  did  stoutly  struggle  together  for  a  tama- 
tim  long  time,  till  at  last  the  mariner's  coat  sttve  way, 
and  showed  that  about  his  neck  there  ^as  a  milter,  as 
if  he  had  been  only  fresh  cut  down  from  a  gibbet ! 
Then  my  Uncle  Ben  did  start  back  a  pace  or  two, 
when  theother  let  fly  at  him  with  a  pretty  considera- 
ble hard  blow,  and  so  laid  him  right  sprawling  upon 
the  ground. 

Uncle  Ben  said  he  never  could  guess  how  long  they 
all  laid  there;  but  when  thev  came  to,  they  found 
themselves  all  stretched  out  like  dead  men  by  the  nig- 
irs  of  the  house,  with  a  staved  rum-cask  standing 
aide  them.  But  now — mark  you  this  well — on  one 
of  the  head-boards  of  the  barrel  was  wrote,  ''i/V.  K. 
The  Vulture.  1701,'*  which  was  agreed  by  all  to  stand 
for  William  Kidd,  the  pirate.  And  July  White,  Uncle 
Ben's  woolly-headed  old  nigger,  said  he  was  once  a 
lobloUy-boy  on  board  that  very  ship,  when  she  was  a 
sort  of  pickarooning  priyateer.  Her  Are  w  told  him 
that  she  sailed  from  the  old  country  the  ICry  same 
year  marked  on  the  cask,  when  Kidd  wais  hau^  at 
Execution- Dock,  and  that  they  brought  his  be^  over 
to  be  near  the  treasure  that  he  buried ;  and  as  every 
one  knows  that  Kidd  was  tied  up  twice,  why,  perhaps, 
he  never  died  at  all,  but  was  kept  alive  in  that  mighty 
elegant  rum  cask,  till  my  Uncle  Ben  let  him  out  again, 
togivalk  about  New  York  and  Boston,  round  Charles 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod,  the  Old  Sow  and  Pigs,  Hellegat, 
and  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  There  was  a  fat  little 
Dutch  Parson,  who  used  to  think  that  this  story  was 
only  a  mighty  smart  fable,  because  nobody  could  re- 
member seeing  the  pirate  beside  Uncle  Ben;  and  he 
would  sometimes  say,  too,  that  they  were  all  knocked 
down  by  the  rum,  and  not  by  the  captain,  though  he 
never  told  Uncle  Ben  so,  I  calculate ;  for  he  always 
stuck  to  it  handsomely,  and  wouldn't  'bate  a  word  of 
it  for  nobody. 

When  Uncle  Ben  had  finished,  he  says,  "Jonathan 
W."  says  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is :  "  I'll  take  it  as 
a  genuine  favor  if  you'll  pay  Major  Hickory  for  the 
sangaree  and  the  toddy,  and  we'll  be  quits  another 
day."  And  so  I  paid  for  it  every  cent ;  but  would  you 
beUeve  it  1  though  I've  asked  him  for  it  a  matter  of 
twenty  time&  aim  more  than  that,  Uncle  Ben  never 

Sve  me  back  the  trifle  that  he  borrowed  of  me  from 
It  day  to  this! 


gers 
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UGaERO    THE   DANE.      , 

FBOM    THE   ITAlIaN. 

• 

Uggero,  son  of  Godfrey,  King  of  Benmark,  wnj  one 
of  the  most  renowned  waniors  of  thA|iays  of  Cnarle- 
magne.  Under  Duke  Namo  of  Bava^lf  he  had  studied 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  first  battle  in  \vhich  he  was  fti- 
(;a^ed,' thoiTgh  quite  a  yotUh,  he  gave  the  most^aton- 
ishiog  proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity.  He  now  re- 
sided at  the  Danish  court,  sighing  once  more^to  hear 
the  clash  of  arms#  *  • 

Soon  was  the  wish  of  the  heroic  Dane  gratified,  l^e 
was  called  into  Italy  by  Charlea  the  Great,  ^ho  had 
advaitbed  with  a  numerous  armf  toward  Rome,  to  de- 
fend  it  frqm  the  Saracens.  In  a  former  battle  these 
infidels  had  taken  from  the  Christians  their  ancient 
and  sacred  banner,  which  our  hero  now  determined  to  m 
recover.  Therefore,  throwing  hflnself  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  he  seized  and  oanied  ofl^  the  Oriflamme 
in  tiiumph. 

Commanded  by  two  such  brave  waniora,  the  Chris- 
tians soon  put  tne  infidels  to  flight,  and  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  his  p^^le,  Charlea  the  Great  returped « 
victorious  to  his  caplm. 

The  emperor's  son  Charles  served  in  the  campaign 
along  with  Uggero;  but  la  every  respect  this  voung 
man  was  unlike  his  brave  and  noble  father.  Beinff 
cowardly,  base,  envious,  and  malignant,  the,  fame  and 
glory  of  Uggero,  f|^  from  inspiiine  him  wltH  generous 
emulation,  served  onlv  to  kindle  his  envy ;  and  every 
heroic  a^ion  of  the  Dane  increased  the  hatred  and 
dislike  which  he  felt  toward  him.  He  allowed  no  op- 
portunity to  escape  of  disparaging  our  hero,  ana  when 
in  battle,  always  endeavored  to  have  him  placed  in  the 
most  dangerous  situations,  hoping  by  these  means  to 
get  ridiDf  his  rival  in  arms;  but  the  Danish  warrior  al- 
ways escaped  uninjured  and  victorious.  .      • 

Uggero  had  left  behind  him  a  son,  of  whom  he 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  The  young  Qaldwin 
had  alteady  given  promise  of  one  day  surpassing 
ihis  father  in  the  practice  of  arms,  when  he  received  a 
mandate  from  the  latter  to  quit  the  Danish  court,  and 
repair  to  that  of  France,  there  to  benefit  by  his  own  in- 
structions. 

Under  such  a  master,  the  noble  youth  nf^rie  the 
most  rapid  progress.  To  a  handsome  person,  he'unit^ 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  generosity ;  in  a  word,  he 
was  aU  that  a  father  could  desire.  Here  was  another 
rival  to  Chailes.  If  he  hated  the  father,  he  still  more 
detested  the  son,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  of 
vendng  his  fury  against  him.  That  opportunity  was, 
alas !  too  speedily  found.  Encountering  the  young 
Baldwin  one  day  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  ne  so  grossly 
insulted  him,  that  the  hand  of  the  Dane  was  instantly 
upon  his  sword,  but,  ere  he  could  draw  it  from  its 
scabbard,  the  cowardly  villain  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet. 

When  the  body  of  his  murdered  son,  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  his  blood,  was  brought  before  the  father, 
horror  and  amazement  rendered  him  for  some  time 
speechless.  To  this  unnatural  calmness  there  suc- 
ceeded the  most  dreadful  fury.  Fire  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  he  grasped  the  sword,  madly  rushed  toward  the 
palace,  and  furiously  entered  the  hall,  vowing  ven- 
geance against  the  murderer.  On  observing  Charles, 
who,  pale  and  trembling,  had  taken  refuge  U^hind  the 
emperor,  he  sprang  upon  him,  and.  grasping  him  with 
one  hand,  in  the  other  he  held  the  swordbefore  his 
eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "Wretch,  behold  the  blood  of  my 
son— it  calls  for  vengeance."  Brandishing  it  high  in 
air,  he  seemed  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  wrenched 
the  sword  from  his  hand,  forced  him  to  quit  his  vic- 
tim, and,  while  the  emperor  thundered,  "Away  with 
him  to  prison,"  he  dragged  him  from  the  chamber.  On 
hearing  the  emperor's  dread  command,  the  attendant 
knights,  afraid  lor  the  life  of  the  hero,  threw  themselves 
at  the  monarch's  feet,  imploring  his  pardon;  but, 
highly  incensed  at  the  insult  he  had  received,  Charle- 
magne imperiously  commanded  them  to  rise  and  quk 
his  presence,  and  never  again  to  mention  Uggero's 
name  before  him ;  then  turning  from  them,  the  hfiughty 
monarch  left  the  hall. 

The  knights  now  exclaimed,  "Uggero  is  lost f  Bitt 
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,  no  — . — .  On  learning  how  basely  the  young  Bald- 
win had  been  murd^ed  by  his  soq,  Charlemagne  had 
too  much  justice  and  generosity  to  take  the  father's 
lifeKbut,  to  marl^his  high  displeasure,  he  banished  him 
the  Kingdom ;  Jhd  the  wretched  parent  returned  to  the 
Danish  court,  Werlj^eploring  the  death  of  a  beloved 
alid  only  son. 

'  Uialer  the  command  ^f  gruiero,  one  of  Iheir  bravest 
generals,  the  Saracens  now  renewed  the  war^  and 
CharlMiiagne  learned,  with  astonishment,  that  they 
were  rapidly  advancing  toward  hit  capitol.  He  in- 
stantly summoned  his  forces  to  Paris ;  but  having  no 
such  warrior  as  the  Danish  hero,  and  being  at  this 
time  deprived  also  of  his  bravest  troops,  Charles  the 
Great  was  seen  to  tremble.  , 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  Danish  court,  and 
^  one  and  all  deeply  .deplored  the  absence  of  the  un- 
daunted leader,  who  had  so  often  ted  them  to  battle 
against  these  barbarians ;  but  no  one  had  courage  to 
utter  the  name  of  the  banished  Uggero.  At  last  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  throwing  himscit  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarch,  with  tears  and  supplications  urged  his  re- 
call. But  tears  and  entreaties  ^j^e  proved  vain.  The 
emperor's  determination  remained  unshaken ;  and  the 
Duke,  who  loved  Uggero  as  his  son,  retired  from  the 
royal  presence  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

The  gloomy  and  sullen  looks  of  the  knights  at 
length  forced  the  monarch  to  recall  their  idol;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  was  despatched  to  the  Danish  court 
to  urge  his  return.  On  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  emperor's  request,  Uggero  stood  for  some  moments 
lost  |;i  deep  thought,  then  throwing  himself  upon  hjs 
knees,  he  remained  some  time  in  prayer.  Rising  from 
this  act  of  devotion,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  Namo,  go 
tell  the  emperor  that  Uggero  returns,  but  returns  on 
one  condition  only — if  he  obtains  a  victory  over  the  in- 
fidels, the  murderer  of  his*  son  becomes  his  prisoner; 
and  this,"  thundered  Uggero,  "  the  emperor  must  seal 
with  an  oath." 

When  the  Duke  again  appeared  before  Charlemagne, 
and  informed  him  of  the  hero's  stipulation,  the  mon« 
arch  Indignantly  exclaimed,  "  What !  a  father  give  up 
a  son  as  prisoner  to  his  mortal  enemy  I  No,  never, 
Uggero  shall  remain  at  the  court  of  Denmark."  But 
the  approach  of  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  very  gates  of 
his  capitol.  and  the  fear  of  a  mutiny  among  his  troops, 
at  length  forced  the  haughty  monarch  to  yield,  and  the 
banished  Uggero  was  recalled. 

When  the  warrior  again  appeared  in  the  camp,  he 
was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  emperor 
Instantly  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme  command. 
Christiana  and  infidels  being  now  prepared  for  battle, 
they  only  waited  for  the  signal  of  attack,  when  Ug- 
gero, to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  noblv 
offered  to  terminate  the  contest  by  single  combat  with 
the  Saracen  general,  a  proposition  which  the  infidel 
had  the  tementy  to  accept.  In  dreadful  suspense  the 
contending  armies  awaited  the  issue  of  the  combat. 
The  signal  being  given  by  the  emperor,  these  two  lions 
of  war  rushed  mnously  upon  each  other.  The  scimi- 
tar of  the  Saracen  was  opposed  to  the  battle-axe  of 
the  Dane,  and  it  required  all  our  hero's  address  to  cope 
with  his  rival  in  arms.  But  at  last  a  well-directed 
stroke  from  the  weapon  of  Uggero  felled  his  opponent 
to  the  ground,  and  the  infidel  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the 
warrior.  A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens,  whilst  a  shout  of  joy  resounded  from  that 
of  the  Christians. 

Uggero  was  now  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Royal  Pa- 
vilion, where,  bending  the  knee,  he  laid  the  scimitar  of 
his  enemy  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 

But  soon  the  hero  sprung  from  the  ground,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Sire,  remember  your 
oath!"  and  instantly  the  ghastly,  trembling,  and  terri- 
fied victim  stood  before  him.  Uggero  looked  fiercely 
npon  him,  while  again  brandishing  his  sword,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  is  the  time  for  vengeance ! — instantly 
shall  thou  suffer  the  reward  of  thy  crimes."  And  with 
these  words,  he  rushed  furiously  toward  the  fainting 
Charles,  who,  overcome  with  terror,  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

A  cw  of  horror  burst  from  the  emperor.  But  Ug- 
gero disdaining  to  take  the  life  of  the  assassin,  threw 
the  weapon  from  him,  and  prostrating  himself  before 


the  monarch,  exclaimed,  "  You  feel  for  me,  sire,  as  t 
father;  I  restore  to  thee  thy  son— he  who  m  cruelly 
deprived  me  of  mine." 

At  this  act  of  tenderness  ^nd  generosity,  loud  aoela- 
mations  rent  the  sir,  tmd  the  emperor,  teare  filling  his 
eyes,  fell  upon  ttfy eck  of  Uggero,  and  £ervently  em- 
braced him.  a 

OSE  T%   A^   InBiAN   gold   COIN. 

WRITTBH  IX  CBBRICAL,  MALABAE.   * 

Slavk  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! 

What  vnnity  has  brought  thee  here  t 
How  can  I  love  to  we  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bouirht  00  dear  1 

The  tent-ropes  fldppiog  lone  I4iear, 
For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  car 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  ChericaPs  dark  wandering  streamfi, 
Where  canaMufts  shadow  all  the  wild. 

Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 
•  Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child, 

Of  castle  rocks  stupendous  piled 

By  Esk  or  Eden's  cJuB^ic  wave. 
Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendshipe  «mUed{p 

Uncorsed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  sl^ve ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade! 

The  perishM  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd, 

Revives  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  ufsncred  natal  clime,  .« 

I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ;    « 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soar'd  sublime, 
Are  sunk  In  ocean's  southern  wave. 

SIfcve  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

GleamA)aleful  as  |be  tomb-fire  drear — 
A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widow'd  heart  to  cheer: 

Her  e)'e8  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 
That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear, 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

« 
For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  love  me  true  I 
I  croaocd  the  tedious  ocean-wave. 

To  roam  in  climea  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
riDhill  on  mv  wither'd  heart :  Uie  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view — 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave! 

Ha !  comest  thon  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wai^erer's  banlshM  heart  forlorn. 
Now  thAiis  frante  the  lightning  shock 

Of  aon-rays  tipt  with  death  has  borne  1 

From  love,  from  friendship,  coantry,  ton. 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  wey, 

Vile  slave,  diy  yellow  dross  I  scorn ! — 
Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay ! 

JoHx  Lbtdcv. 
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CoxK  ye,  con>e  ye,  to  the  green,  greai  wood ; 

Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singing. 
The  squirrel  is  feasting  on  blossom  and  bud, 
And  the  curled  fern  ts  springing; 
Here  ye  may  sleep 
In  the  moss  so  deep. 
While  the  moon  is  so  warm  and  ao  weary, 
And  sweetly  awake 
As  the  sun  through  the  brake 
Bids  the  fauvette  and  white-throat  sing  cheery. 

The  quicken  is  tufted  with  blossom  of  snow, 

And  is  throwing  its  perfume  around  it; 
The  wryneck  replies  to  the  cuckoo's  haHoo, 

For  joy  that  again  she  has  found  it; 
The  jay's  red  breast 
Peeps  over  her  neot, 
In  the  midst  of  the  crab  blossoms  blodilng ; 

And  the  call  of  the  pheasant 

Is  frequent  and  pleasant. 
When  all  other  calls  are  huahinf .— Howrrr. 


Jht. 


hare. 


-  ••.•-'»M;iiug  mimic  of  the  pinefl 
Low  rastlhig  overhead. 
The  trailinx  tendrUs  of  green  vines 
And  ivd-brown  leaves  which  carpeted 
The  path  whkh  thoa  wert  wont  to  tread, 
Voi,l.-No.XV. 


•  ...<•  tuiuuys 
..  ...uiMi,  or  phall  change  to  Joyi, 
And  life  be  us  another  liirth. 
The  world  eo  dark  and  dim  erewhile, 
Shall  wear  the  sunlifrht  ofa  pmile, 
And  humb*e  foals  most  fain  to  shrink 

Beside  the  road  in  weariness. 
From  thee  as  Aon  a  fbant  shall  drinic 
A  fireshened  hope,  and  onward  press. 


T  H  E    R  OVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  tanght;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictore  of  a  thought. 


ALICE. 
Last,  of  what  art  thou  dreamiag  now  1 

Why  U  ihu  shadow  of  faOnew 
Lying  ucross  ihloe  ample  brow, 

Wberv  brighui«»B  sbunld  be  and  gladncM  1 
Why  ii  that  drooping  head 

And  ihtit  hiilf  ab«tracied  eye, 
Sectaing  ae  if  before  it  spread 

The  joys  of  the  past  did  lie ; 
As  if  iby  spirit  pondered 

The  things  uf  days  gone  by, 
And  shadows  before  it  wandered, 

Thought-hidden,  dreamily. 

Over  thee  arches  the  summer's  sky ; 

The  9uuuuer's  gladiwme  breath 

Is  stirring  along  the  plains  beneath, 
That  in  pleissant  yunshinc  lie ; 

The  f;ir  olTsun  lit  gL.dcs, 

llie  moving  cloud-trnilcd  shades, 
Over  the  vnlleys  and  hills  are  creeping, 
The  steel  blue  river  is  genily  sweeping 
iJnder  the  shade,  and  flashing  bright 
As  it  rounds  into  the  glistening  hght; 

And  far  beluw  in  sili^nce  go 

All  living  creatures  to  and  fro. 

Diminished  to  a  fuiry  show. 

But  them  thou  seest  not. 

While  thine  abstracted  eye. 

Half  turning  heedlessly, 
Oazeth  upon  sume  nearer  spot 
Which  eoterelh  not  into  thy  thought : 

A  veil  is  swung  before  thy  ^gbt. 
And  shiAiug  Ogures  o'er  it  move. 

Changing  and  restless,  dark  and  bright, 
As  when  a  ciurtain  swuyeth 
The  picture  upon  it  playeth 

And  shifteth  with  the  light 

Thou  seest— as  from  thy  parnpet— 
The  dawning  of  thy  childhood's  prime, 
The  glories  of  a  youthful  time 

Which  long  ngo  have  set. 

Again  the  pulse  in  every  vein 
Seats  quickly,  and  a  sense  of  youth 

Fn>e  from  all  consuetude  of  pain 
Buikes  from  thy  soul  its  sorrowing  chain. 

Thou  art  a  happy  child  again, 
Truthful  and  yet  unconscious  of  thy  truth ; 
-No  check  of  impulse  gives  rhee  pau»e, 

Ho  fear  that  thou  art  doing  wrong— 
Tby  natural  promptings  are  thy  laws, 

Thy  Joy  keeps  gunhing  into  song. 

The  robin's  song  in  the  distonce  heard. 
Breaks  not  thy  dreamy  reverie ; 

It  seemeth  like  some  singing  bird 
That  years  ogone  did  sing  to  thee: 

And  Ae  hours  that  thou  hast  grown  beneath 

The  swelling  of  youth's  sunuiier  breath, 
A  blossom  feeding  on  the  air — 

J>erchance  the  rose  within  thy  hand 
Hath  borne  thee  to  that  sunny  land,— 
Por  nothing  breaks  so  soon  in  twain 
The  bondage  of  the  present  hour. 
And  di::'8ipntes  all  care  and  pain. 
And  brlngeih  brirk  the  olden  days. 
And  yoifih  and  former  scenes  and  ways, 
Like  the  sweet  fmelling  of  a  flower ; 
And  in  its  leaves  perchtnce  there  was 
The  scent  o*"  clover  and  sweet  grass. 
The  bubblins  brook's  low  lisping  chime 
That  gurgled  the  green  woods  along, 
And  running  like  an  endless  rhyme, 

Murinurna  n  <lm»ntv  iinH<>r«nnv  ' 


Ere  life  was  sod  and  dull ; 

And  the  bob-o-llnk's  song  so  overftiU 

Of  rapturous,  weariless  delight, 

For  loving  of  the  glad  sunlight. 

Perchance  thou  seest  backward  far 

kilo  this  land  of  fileasantneas,— 
Perchance  less  joyous  visioos  press 

Around  thy  heart,  and  a  sad  sense 

Disturbs  thee  <if  the  aifference 
Of  things  wluch  wu-e  nod  things  which  are. 
Thou  ihinkeHi  of  that  dream  of  love, 

That  boundless  morning  of  the  soul 
When  endleM  longing  'gsm  to  move 

And  yearnings  all  beyond  control ;  . 

And  then  of  harsh,  cold  words  and  deeds 

Of  sullen  apathy, 

Tlutt  lesson  many  n  human  eye 
In  life's  sud  pnpei?  reads. 
And  thou  perchance  wast  sensitive, 

Sraaning  beneath  the  barbed  sling. 
And  couldst  not  quickly  overlive 

its  burning  pain. 
But  felt  the  poison  lingering 
•      In  every  vein. 
For  one  who,  wears  a  tender  heart. 

In  the  rude  crash  of  thoiighiless  life, 
Musl^iften  feel  the  sullen  binart 

Dfcold  indifference  worse  than  strife,— 
WiH  often  fed  youth's  boundless  fhilh 
Wilt  'nealh  reality's  chill  breulh. 
And  kn<»w  at  last  ihnl  tliey  who  lean 

On  custom,  fortune,  favor,  uust 

A  reed  which  crumbles  all  to  dust-; 
And  they  alone  whose  life  within 

Is  self  supported,  self  sustained, 
May  upward  l<»ok  and  dare  all  chance, 
AJ I  freaks  of  ch»ngeful  circumstance. 

And  know  that  ihey  a  place  have  gained 
Where  fear,  and  injury,  and  shame 
Are  like  an  idly  epoken  name,— 
Which  though  the  whole  world  fall  beside, 
Fixed  and  imconquered  can  abide ; 
From  which  all  things  around  shall  seem 
Fair  as  the  f  cenery  of  n  dreum ; 
And  even  harsh  things  be  more  kind. 
And  rudest  facts  but  as  the  rind 

Wherein  a  nature  bold  and  strong 
II  ath  drawn  lu«elf,  for  over-fear, 
Lest  smooth  words  leach  him  soon  to  steer 

Bewilderlugly  'twlxi  right  and  wrong. 

Turn  hack,  dear  lady,  to  thy  life— 
Believe  that  thou  may'st  make  this  earth, 

Harsh  though  it  seem,  and  full  of  strife, 
Hippy  and  glad  by  thine  own  wortti. 
For  nothing  livelh  unto  thee 

But  by  the  life  within. 
And  all  that  ihou  on  earth  canst  sec 

Is  its  rtfl»;cied  imagery. 

Sad,  troubled,  or  serene. 
Bow  not  before  ihe  sullen  post. 

That  npenks  of  custom  unto  thee. 
But  all  within  thy  heart  broad  cost 

6o\v  in  life's  sccd-fifld  generously. 

Act  out  the  holy  dreams  of  youth, 
Stand  ft  ra  by  that  ideal  hope 
That  filled  thy  childhood's  boundless  scope. 

Put  into  every  action  truth ; 
With  fenrless  and  unclouded  eye 

L«)ok  forward  on  thine  opening  path. 
From  all  disgulM;  of  meanness  fly. 

And  ke«  p  through  ncplrnlion.  faith  ; 
Then  shnll  a  new  spring  bless  the  eartn, 

And  In  thy  soul  the  world's  unn'2*- 

Bhnll  vanibh,  or  shall  change  to  joys, 
And  life  be  ns  another  birth. 
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"There  were  giants  In  the  land  in  those  days" — 
thus  in  the  very  language  of  scripture  one  is  led  to  ex- 
.  clainii  when  contemplating  Eigypt,  the  mother  of  civil- 
ization, the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  one  kingdom  stand- 
ing alone  among  the  ancient  things  of  earth— t^  an- 
cient among  all  that  is  old.  While  its  origin  is  lost  amid 
a  dark  and  obscure  mythology,  Eeypt  has  lived  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  own  ruins  to  witness  kingdoms  and 
dynasties  rise,  flourish,  and  disappear  under  the  un- 
failing progress  of  time,  and  nations,  once  the  glory  and 
terror  of  tne  earth,  fade  away,  till  their  memory  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  remains  of  their  genius,  their  works  of 
taste,  or  the  splendorof  their  ruins. 

does 


Egypt  remains,  shorn  of  her  beams  it  is  true,  yet 
»es  she  live  with  a  name  as  enduring  as  the  materials 
of  which  her  stupendous  and  ^nt-like  monuments 
are  constructed.  Carry  the  mmd  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Tiber  with  its  vines  and  olives  glided  in  soli- 
tarv  beauty  between  Its  verdant  banks,  and  the  seven 
hills,  crowned  with  vegetation  to  their  very  summits, 
resounded  only  to  the  melody  of  the  wild  bird  or  the 
tread  of  the  ferodous  beaat,  ere  Romulus  had  laid  the 
foundations  even  of  the  **  Eternal  City,"  and  what  was 
Egypt  then  1  She  had  become  ruinous  with  age ;  her 
Burpius  population  had  centuries  before  canied  the  arts 
to  other  lands,  and  peopled  kingdoms  that  were  the 
glory  of  the  earth.  Greece,  retaining  the  elements  of 
Rzyptian  greatness,  had  remodelled  every  thing  with 
a  lighter  and  more  exuberant  taste ;  the  superb  grandeur 
of  the  original  country  had  yielded  to  the  elegant  fancy 
of  a  refined  and  chastened  judgment,  and  arts  and  lite- 
rature, freed  from  the  thraldom  of  a  gloomy  priesthood, 
started  at  once  to  life,  like  the  fabled  goddcBs,  armed 
and  full-growiv 

Surely,  "there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days,"  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  when  beholding  the 
stupendous  works  of  human  labor  that  date  theu  ori- 
gin to  a  period  anterior  to  anv  certain  records.  The 
mountain  of  solid  granite  has  been  excavated  into  an 
idolatrous  temple,  and  the  chisel  of  the  artist  has 
wrought  upon  its  surface  immense  figures  of  men,  who 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago  figured  upon  the 
arena  of  life,  and  performed  the  exploits  there  recorded. 
There  are  the  mementoes  of  their  greatness,  though 
their  names  have  long  since  passed  away  ana  are  for- 
gotten. Yet,  there  stand  those  colossal  men.  the 
champions  of  ancient  Egypt,  living  in  imperishable 
ffranite,  looking  from  the  sepulchre  of  centuries  upon 
uie  generations  that  stare  in  wonderment  upon  them, 
not  one  of  whom  can  lift  the  veil  which  time  has  thrown 
over  their  name  and  deeds.  The  history  of  the  whole 
world,  so  for  as  it  is  now  known  to  man,  might  have 
been  written  as  iu  transpired,  upon  the  surfoce  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  yet  the  shadows  of  imknown  times 
would  rest  upon  their  summits. 

Were  these  immense  statues,  these  stupendous 
works  of  human  labor,  of  which  nothing  certain  can  be 
known,  constructed  by  a  race  like  our  own  1  If  so, 
the  mectianic  arts  must  have  arrived  at  the  greatest 
possible  perfection,  and  the  population  must  have  been 
numerous  beyond  conception,  or  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  their  construction  would  have  heen  too 
ffreat  for  the  endurance  of  human  patience,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  princely  revenues  required,  even  supposing, 
as  was  most  likely  the  case,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
mere  serfs  of  the  soil,  the  passive  slaves  of  despots. 
Of  what  grandeur  of  conception,  what  vastness  and 
magnificence  of  design,  must  that  people  have  been 
capable,  who  reared  those  wonders  of  the  world  I  Shall 
we  account  for  these  things  in  this  way,  or  shall  we 
adopt  the  fabulous  belief  of  lltans  and  giants,  and  pro- 
nounce the  wars  wa^ed  against  the  celestial  powers  no 
more  than  the  mystical  and  figurative  language  of  the 
ancients,  by  which  they  would  indicate  the  altitude  of 


art  are  no  longer  of  preposterous  dimensions.  No 
grandeur  of  conception,  no  lofty  imagination  was  re- 
quired ;  thev  had  only  to  chisel  figures  after  their  own 
models,  and  of  the  very  material  they  chose,  and  they 
would  stand  for  the  amazement  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
They  had  only  to  exert  their  own  prodigious  strength, 
and  the  pastime  of  the  giants  would  remain  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  Pyramids  may  iiave  been  their  ob- 
servatories ;  very  probably,  under  any  theory,  they  were 
the  observatories  of  the  strange  people  who  constructed 
them. 

We  pass  into  Syria,  into  ancient  Greece,  Into  India,. 
and  more  wonderlul  still,  into  the  new  hemisphere,  and 
we  find  analagous  structures,  all  of  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  cyclopean  builders.  Who  were  they  T 
what  were  they  1    who  shall  answer  1 

But  it  is  of  Egypt  we  would  speak.  We  must  go 
back  to  a  period  long  prior  to  any  certain  chronology, 
if  we  would  even  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
refinement  and  resources  of  this  wonderful  people* 
We  must  violate  the  gloomy  sanctuary  of  the  mauso- 
leum and  catacomb,  be  able  to  interpret  the  hierogly- 
phics of  their  decaying  temples,  and  wandering  amid 
their  time-honored  Pyramids,  be  gifted  with  a  mental 
vision  that  penetrates  the  dim  twilight  of  ages,  if  we 
would  solve  the  mystery  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

Egypt,  amid  the  nations  of  the  earth,  reminds  us,  if 
we  may  *'  compare  great  things  with  small/*  of  the  old 
oak  that  has  braved  the  storms  and  the  chan 


angesof  a 
thousand  years,  and  beheld  sapling  after  sapling  rise  in 
its  shadow,  grow  to  maturity  and  decay,  wnile Its  own 
form  became  but  the  more  venerable  with  the  moss  of 
ages.  The  Parthenon,  the  Colliseum,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Alhambra,  have  each  been  the  pride  and  glory 
of  their  respective  nations,  and  are  now  venerable  in 
ruins.  But  neither  the  elegant  Greek,  the  stem  Ro- 
man, nor  the  haughty  Moor,  could,  more  than  our- 
selves, penetrate  the  obscurity  that  veils  the  builders 
of  these  vast  edifices,  which  vie  in  durability  with  the 
"everiasthighUls." 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egypt  must  have  been  greet 
and  powerful,  and  the  caravan  on  its  way  to  Memphis 
might  have  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids, 
even  as  do  the  travelers  of  our  own  times.  For  what 
purpose  were  these  built  7  They  were  undoubtedly  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  dark  and  mystical  religion 
of  the  buildere ;  and  as  the  priesthood  monopolized  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  age,  they  might  have  made 
advances  in  astronomy,  which  were  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  that  they  might  the  better  operate  upon  their 
feare  and  superstitions.  It  would  be  natural  for  a  cor- 
rupt priesthood,  who  by  long  and  attentive  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  nad  been  able  to  calculate  some 
of  their  phenomena,  to  endeavor  to  turn  their  know- 
ledge to  such  an  account.  And  the  fulfilment  of  their 
predictions  with  regard  to  the  movements  and  appear- 
ance of  the  planets  would  naturally  deepen  the  awe 
with  which  they  would  be  regarded  both  by  prince  and 
people. 

The  facts,  that  the  faces  of  tho  Pyramids  always  look 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  entrance  according 
to  modem  observation  being  upon  the  same  side,  and 
the  descent  at  about  the  same  angle,  and  precisely  at 
the  termination  of  the  descent  the  visitor  being  able  to 
behold  through  the  entrance  the  north  stv— these  fiwju 
would  seem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  struc- 
tures were  connected  with  astronomical  observations. 
It  was  here  that  Herodotus,  Pythagoras,  Homer,  and 
all  the  wise  and  gifted  of  Greece,  sat  at  the  feet  of  an 
Egyptian  priesthood  and  imbibed  those  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  which  they  were  to  convey  to 
their  own  soil,  where,  touched  by  a  livelier  ftncy  and 
more  elegant  taste,  they  were  to  produce  works  that 
remain  to  this  day,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  sailing  up  the  Nile  when 
Memphis  and  Thebes  were  in  all  their  glory,  and  the 
Pyramids,  unscathed  by  the  hand  of  the  barbarian,  sent 
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bwks,  made  of  the  classical  papyrus,  are  filled  with 
meiry  groups. 

Look  away  to  the  east,  and  through  the  transparent 
atmosphere  you  behold  a  caravan  on  its  return  from 
distant  India,  bearing  gums  and  spices,  pearls  and  gems 
and  costly  purple,  in  exchange  for  the  grain  and  linen 
of  Egypt  Another  from  the  west  has  crossed  the  arid 
desert  with  patient  camel  and  fiery  steed,  the  whole 
consisting  or  a  motley  array  of  Egyptian  merchants, 
Arabian  freebooters,  and  sooty  Afi  icons,  bringing  ivory, 
gold  dust,  choice  woods,  and  slaves. 

Mark  how  the  ravs  or  the  sun  rest  on  the  glittering 
tops  of  the  Pyramids,  and  how  like  a  vista  their  relative 
distances  lessen,  as  we  leave  Cheops  and  Cephrenas 
fiu  behind  us.  Upon  every  side  is  the  appearance  of  a 
dense  and  active  population.  Every  little  lake  is  alive 
with  boats,  and  the  innumerable  canals  are  covered 
with  all  classes  of  inhabitants,  eager  to  enioy  the  re- 
freshing breeze  that  springs  up  as  uie  day  closes. 

The  palm,  the  plantain,  and  the  gigantic  sycamore 
wave  their  ffreen  branches ;  while  the  graceful  obelisk, 
eovered  with  symbolical  representations,  lifts  its  taper 
spire  to  thfi  skies.  The  sacred  lotus  reposes  its  pure 
chalice  upon  the  waters,  and  fills  the  air  with  fragrance. 
Tall  grain  waves  like  a  sea  of  green,  while  the  v&e  and 
the  melon  are  flinging  their  treasures  to  the  very  river's 
brink.  O^antic  statues,  like  genii  of  the  place,  over- 
look the  river,  and  their  immense  shadows  create  an 
awe  almost  amonntine  to  terror  as  they  stand  with 
fixed  fiaatures  against  the  sky. 

And  now  Thebes,  mother  of  cities,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  hundred  gates,  breaks  like  a  spell  of  enchant- 
ment upon  the  senses.  A  hundred  gates — so  say  his- 
torians; but  Volney  thinks  we  should  read  temples 
inatead  of  gates.  And  this  perhaps  is  not  an  improba- 
ble suggestion,  when  it  is  remembered  that  upon  any 
dgnal  event  the  princes  of  Egypt  were  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  "  gateways"  which  were  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  costlv  structures  elaborately  ornamented  with 
hiefogivphics,  statuary,  etc.,  difficult  of  access,  of  im- 
pregnable strength,  and  forming  the  entrance  to  tem- 
piea,  avenues  or  walks.  It  is  probable  the  monument 
to  wtiich  Cleopatra  retired  to  die  after  the  downfall  of 
Antonr  may  have  been  one  of  these  gateways. 

Mark  how  the  beautiful  acacia  gleams  in  the  midst 
of  long  colonades,  and  how  the  magnificent  cornice 
that  surmounts  the  loftv  structure  imparts  to  the  whole 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  durability.  Heavy  gateways  are 
reflected  upon  the  river  on  either  hand,  and  the  elegant 
obelisk  gleams  everywhere  through  a  wilderness  of 
Tcrdure.  Tiie  sacred  Ibis  floats  in  a  sea  of  blue,  and 
now  alights  upon  the  shouldera  of  the  musical  Mem- 
non,  and  trims  his  long  sable  pinions. 

Yonder  amidst  an  avenue  of  Sphinxes,  that  every 
where  guard  the  temples  of  the  gods,  is  a  procession 
of  the  priesthood,  slowly  and  sternly  wending  their  way 
to  some  distinguished  fane  in  celebration  of  their  mys- 
tic rites.  Dark,  bloody,  and  mysterious  must  they 
have  been,  as  was  the  character  of  the  people.  One 
can  almost  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  human  victim  as  he 
is  bound  upon  the  altar  of  the  idol. 

And  now  fronting  the  river  on  either  hand  appear 
four  magnificent  temples,  embowered  in  palms  and 
sycamores,  and  guarded  by  enormous  sphinxes  and 
iflgantic  stttuary.    Pile  above  pile  rises  the  massive 
architecture  of  these  gorgeous  temples,  stretching  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  roach.    But  who  shall  dare  de- 
scribe Kamac  and  Luxor,  Dair  and  Midenet  Abou,  or 
presume  to  lift  the  veil  that  for  ages  has  shrouded  the 
mysterious  worship  within  those  walls  1    As  we  gaze 
^pon  their  superb  gateways,  vast  and   covered  with 
scmpture,  the  shadows  deepen,  and  heavy  cornice  and 
massive  pillara  commingle,  till  all  is  lost  in  gloom  and 
\^n    ^5^*    ^^  ^Ws  was  Egypt,  ere  nomer  sang,  or 
tlieFenates  of  £neas  had  found  an  asylum. 

FYoin  being  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  promul- 
5  L2r  J^**  and  the  dUtrlbutor  of  knowledge,  Egypt 
2f*  L^?  '^^  ■K®^  ^^^  in  servitude  and  debasement. 


-  —  ages 
toe  haolesii  tn^  ^r  •», 


Mehomet  All  at  one  time  seemed,  in  every  thing  but 
name,  independent  of  the  Porte.  Under  his  stern  and 
despotic  sway  his  people  were  emerging  from  the  de* 
basement  into  which  they  had  been  for  ages  plunged. 
The  coounerce  of  the  country  was  reviving;  her  cotton 
and  rice  finding  their  way  to  European  ports ;  manu- 
factotles  and  schools  were  established ;  Improvements 
of  every  kind  encouraged ;  European  tactics  introduced 
to  the  soldiery,  and  the  Pacha,  by  an  enlightened  and 
judicious  policy,  seemed  about  to  restore  Egypt  to  some 
degree  of  her  former  splendor. 


Original. 
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At  the  time  that  Phillppo- Maria  Visconti,  that  most 
consummate  of  tyrants,  wore  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan, 
there  dwelt  in  that  fair  city  two  noble  families,  between 
whom  had  subsisted,  for  several  generations,  a  close 
alliance.  These  families  were  the  Montelermos  and 
the  Vltellis.  Those  names  had  been  distinguished  In 
the  early  and  virtuous  tfcnes,  when  the  Milanese,  inspi- 
red with  an  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  set  all  Italv  a 
glorious  example,  in  the  heroic  strugsle  which  they 
maintained  for  freedom,  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire  under  the  conduct  of  that  great  captain,  Frede- 
rick BarlMUOssa.  Those  days  hadlong since  departed, 
and  freedom  had  become  a  forbidden  word  in  Milan  | 
yet  the  Montelermos  and  the  Vltellis,  though  compel- 
led to  submit  to  the  succession  of  tyrannical  despots 
who  usurped  their  natural  rights,  still  preserved  among 
their  degenerate  countrymen  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  honor.  A  remarkable  coincidence 
seemed  to  attend  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  two 
houses.  Both  had  risen  from  obscurity,  in  the  patriot- 
ic struggle  against  the  empire ;  both  had  been  ennobled 
for  deeds  performed  in  the  same  bloody  field,  and,  after 
several  intermarriages  between  the  diflerent  branchea^ 
both  houses  now  saw  themselves  reduced  to  a  single 
representative  on  either  side.  Julian  de  Montelermo, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  racoi 
and  Adrian  Vltelli,  with  his  only  daughter,  Isadora, 
were  the  last  of  their  name. 

The  father  of  Julian,  when  on  his  death-bed,  had  ex- 
prewed  to  his  friend,  Adrian,  an  ardent  desire  that  the 
uunilies  might  be  united  in  the  persons  of  their  child- 
ren—a desire  that  met  with  a  warm  response  In  the 
bosom  of  Adrian,  who,  alive  to  the  ancient  feeling  of 
regard  that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  fiEmiilies, 
and  loving  the  amiable  Julian  as  his  son,  could  desire 
for  his  iMdora  no  better  nor  more  suitable  protector. 
The  aflfectlon  of  the  parents  was,  however,  too  sincere 
to  alh>w  them  to  make  any  attempt  to  trammel  the 
feelines  of  their  children ;  and  Adrian  VttelU,  while  he 
prombed  his  dying  friend  to  bestow  on  Julian  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  whenever  It  was  demanded,  assured  mm 
that  he  would  make  no  eflfort  to  bias  the  voimg  man's 
election.  And  he  kept  his  word.  The  Vitelfi  palace 
was  ever  open  to  Julian,  and  a  warm  welcome  ever 
greeted  his  entrance ;  but  he  was  never  penuaded  by 
anything  but  genuine  kindness  to  renew  his  visit 

The  wishes  of  the  parents,  however,  vdthout  efTort 
on  their  own  part,  were  apparently  gratified.  The 
charms  of  the  fair  Isadora  soon  made  a  complete  con- 
quest of  the  ardent  Julian,  and  she,  though  refraininff 
with  maiden  coyness  from  at  once  blessing  his  suit 
with  an  avowal  of  a  reciprocal  passion|  with  her  elo- 
quent eyes  told  him  plainly  enough  that  he  need  not 
despair.  They  now  met  dally,  and  Julian  having  at 
length  extorted  from  his  adored  the  desired  confeMion, 
hastened  to  her  father  to  declare  his  passion  and  de- 
mand his  daughter's  hand.  ^,   „,     ^^^ 

"I  thank  heaven!"  exclaimed  Adrian  VitclU,  after 
listening  to  the  young  man,  "  that  this  is  so.  it 
was  the  earnest  wish  of  your  father's  heart,  a?  it  has 
I k.w».  ^f  ».(««  «K«*  vAii  ahi>iilri  wed  mv  Isadora. 
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The  day  for  the  celebration  ot  the  nupUals  waa  ap- 
pointed, and  had  already  approached  within  a  few 
weeks,  when  one  of  those  ruptures  which  so  frequently 
occurred  between  ihe  Italian  states  at  that  period,  break- 
ing out  between  Florence  and  Milan,  Adiian  Vitelli, 
who  held  a  command  in  the  service  of  the  sovereign  he 
despised,  was  compelled  to  hasten  to  the  field.  'J'his 
was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  lovers :  to  Julian, 
as  it  might  probably  postpone  the  day  of  his  bliss  for 
some  time ;  and  to  Isadora,  as  it  deprived  her  of  the 
society  of  a  father  she  tenderly  loved,  and  exposed  his 
life  to  all  the  dreadful  casualties  of  war.  As  iney  were 
already  affianced,  however,  the  absence  of  Adrian  did 
not  prevent  his  daughter  from  receiving  the  visits  of 
her  lover.  They  met  daily,  and  each  succeeding  inter- 
view increased  the  ardor  of  that  passion  that  burned  in 
the  bosom  of  each. 

It  was  midnight,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  Vitelli 
palace.  In  a  spacious  saloon,  the  arched  roof  of  which 
rested  upon  pillars  of  polished  marble,  sat  the  fair  Isa- 
dora ;  and  at  her  feet,  reclining  on  the  marble  floor,  his 
arm  only  resting  on  a  silken  cushion,  was  her  lover.  A 
subdued  light  pervaded  the  apartment,  which  emanated 
from  an  immense  lamp  that  was  borne  aloft  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  saloon,  by  a  bronze  Atlas  of  colossal  height. 
The  beams  of  light,  passing  through  a  globe  of  ground 
glass,  fell  with  a  mellow  lustre  upon  all  around,  gleam- 
uig  like  moonlight  upon  the  polished  floor,  and  casting 
prostrate  the  shadows  of  the  tall  pillars  like  the  figures 
of  sleeping  giants.  The  open  doors  on  one  side  of  the 
saloon  gave  entrance  to  a  broad  terrace,  which  descen- 
ded by  steps  to  the  garden  beyond,  where  the  orange 
and  citron,  displaying  at  once  their  golden  fruit  and 
white  blossom,  sent  clouds  of  fragrance  at  every  wan- 
dering breath  that  visited  them,  and  shook  thtir  dark 
green,  laurel-like  leaves  in  the  glittering  moonlight. 
It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  and  harmonized  well  with 
those  youthful  forms  whose  presence  made  its  beauty 
perfect.  Few  figures  were  more  symetrical  than  Juli- 
an's, and  as  he  reclined  on  the  white  marble  floor,  his 
dark  dress  displayed  by  the  contrast  every  curve  and 
line  of  its  elegant  contour.  His  fine  face  turned  up- 
ward, was  illuminated  by  the  soft  and  steady  lustre  of 
the  lamp,  and  glowed  with  all  the  ambition  of  youth 
and  love,  as  in  the  low,  rich  tones  of  passion,  he  ad- 
dressed his  heart's  idol.  And  well  might  his  love  be 
adoration  when  he  gazed  upon  that  matchless  face. 
Perfect  in  all  the  attributes  of  classic  beauty,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  animated  and  eniiched  by  that  indescri- 
bable expression  of  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  love 
imprints  upon  the  brow  of  woman.  Her  whole  soul 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  object  before  her,  as  in 
perfect  silence  she  listened  to  his  words,  and  drank  in 
through  her  own  the  light  of  his  eyes.  Her  dress,  as 
well  as  the  delicate  proportions  of  her  figure,  were  in 
happy  contrast  with  her  lover's.  A  white  robe  of  rich 
satin  enveloped  her  form,  and  according  to  the  style  of 
the  time,  displayed  th3  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  the 
tapering  symetry  of  her  waist,  while  its  ample  skirt, 
forming  a  long  train,  lay  in  thick  folds  about  her  feet, 
and  hid  them  from  the  view.  She  was  without  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  save  a  string  of  pearls,  that,  hanging 
round  her  neck,  descended  to  her  waist  and  support- 
ed a  small  ivory  crucifix. 

"  You  are  silent,  my  Isadora,"  said  Julian,  as  he 
«ealn  pressed  her  passive  hand  to  his  lips ;  "you  are 
■silent :  why  does  not  my  beloved  speak  to  me  7" 

A  gentle  sigh  broke  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  Isa- 
-dora,  as  she  seemed  to  awake  at  her  lover's  question 
■from  some  sweet  reverie. 

«  Pardon  me,"  she  murmured,  "  I  did  not  hear  you, 
Julian." 

"  Nay,"  he  said  half  pettishly,  "  this  is  unkind,  now ; 
here  have  I  been  talking  to  you  this  half  hour,  and 
using  all  the  moving  arguments  I  could  think  of  to  in- 
duce you  to  comply  with  my  proposal,  and  now  you 
say  you  did  not  hear  me." 

"  It  is  too  true,  love,"  replied  the  fair  girl,  with  a 
smile  at  her  lover's  pique ;  •*  but  be  not  angry  with  me 
for  my  seeming  neglect,  for  though  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  you  said,  I  assure  you  I  was  attending  to  you 
most  thoughtfully." 

'*  Attending  to  me,  and  yet  not  hear  me,"  said  Ju- 
Han.    "I  hope  my  love  has  not  grown  deaf  1" 


*'0  no,"  she  answered,  *'  I  am  not  deat ;"  and  tbea 
stooping  till  her  brow  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  while 
a  lien  blush  overspread  her  face,  she  continued :  **  you 
looked  so  beautiful,  Julian,  as  you  lay  at  my  feet,  that 
I  forgot  to  listen  as  I  gazed,  and  your  words  only  mur- 
mured in  my  ears  like  the  sounds  of  sweet  music." 

"O,  sweet  flatterer!"  cried  Julian,  as  rising  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  himself  beside  her  on  the 
couch ;  "  then  you  heard  not  my  proposal  7" 

"  What  proposal  7"  she  asked. 

*'  That  I  shall  wiite  to  your  father,"  answered  JuhaiL 
"  and  request  his  permission  for  our  immediate  union.'* 

"  Never !"  she  exclaimed  quickly.  "  I  wonder  at  you, 
Julian,  that  you  should  suppose  me  capable  of  such  an 
act.  What  would  my  dear  father  think  of  me,  U^ 
while  he  lies  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  calami- 
ties of  war,  I  should  show  myself  so  little  regardful  of 
him,  as  to  allow  such  a  request  to  be  made  7" 

"  But  you  know,  love,"  replied  Julian,  "  that  to- mor- 
row is  the  day  that  your  father  himself  appointed  for 
our  nuptials,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  his  ab- 
sence to  delay  our  happinees.  If  you  wish  not  that  I 
should  write,  yet,  dearest,  delay  not  to  bless  me." 

"  What  mean  you  7"  she  asked. 

"  I  mean  "  he  replied,  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  "  that 
you  must  to-morrow  redeem  the  pledge  you  gave  at 
our  contracting,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  heaven  become 
mine  forever.  Father  Giovanm  has  promised  to  per- 
Ibnii  the  ceremony  whenever  I  may  call  upon  him,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place." 

She  rested  her  blushing  cheek  upon  his  shoulder  as 
she  murmured :  ••  Wail,  love,  a  little,  a  little  longer  yet" 

"  Then  you  love  me  not,  Isadora,  as  I  thought  you 
did,"  he  exclaimed,  "  or  you  would  not  wish  to  defer 
the  moment  that  is  to  give  us  to  each  other.  O !  if  you 
loved  as  I  do,  no  feelings  of  filial  regard — no  scmplea 
of  maiden  delicacy  could  induce  you  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest I  have  made.    You  love  me  no  longer,  Isadora." 

"  Unkind  Julian  !  to  say  so,"  murmured  Isadora,  as 
a  glitteiing  tear  fell  from  her  dark  eye  upon  his  bsind. . 

"Forgive  me,"  he  cried,  "forgive  me;  I  will  press 
you  no  more ;"  and  he  kissed  her  drooping  eyelids  as 
he  spoke. 

They  remained  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  his  arm 
supporting  her  waist,  while  her  brow  rested  on  his 
shoulder.  A  profound  sigh  at  length  escaped  her,  and 
looking  up,  she  said : 

"  Julian,  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you." 

"  And  will  you  wed  me  to-morrow,  dearest  7"  he  ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

"I  will,"  she  replied,  as  she  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

At  that  moment  the  lovers  were  startled  by  a  ruatUng 
noise  near  them.  Julian  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  look- 
ing round  quickly,  perceived  some  one  gliding  down 
the  steps  of  the  terrace.  He  rushed  toward  the  re- 
treating figure,  and  in  a  few  moments  re-entered  the 
saloon,  grasping  by  the  arm  a  handsome  boy  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  very  richly  dressed. 

"Y  ou  have  a  courtly  page,  lady,"  exclaimed  Julian, 
as  he  led  the  boy  toward  her.    "I  found  him  stealing  „ 
away,  and  have  no  doubt  he  has  been  playing  the  list-  * 
ener.     Speak,  sirrah  1  was  it  not  so  7" 

The  boy  remained  sullenly  silent 

"  What !"  cried  Julian  angrily,  and  shaking  liim  vio- 
lently, "are  you  possessed  of  a  dumb  devil  7  Speak, 
or  I  shall  quickly  shake  an  answer  from  you." 

By  a  sudden  efibrt  the  boy  released  himself  from  Ju- 
lian's grasp,  and  rushing  to  Isadora,  knelt  at  her  foet. 

"I  have  done  wrong,''^he  cried  with  much  emoticn, 
"  and  from  you,  senora,  I  will  receive  any  punishment 
you  choose  to  inflict ;  but  to  you  only  am  I  answera- 
ble for  my  faults,  and  from  you  only  will  I  submit  to 
reproof." 

"I  am  much  offended  with  you,  Geronimo,"  said 
Isadora.  "You  have  acted  unworthily  and  rudely; 
bu  bifora  I  sp3ak  further,  mike  your  submiasion  to 
signior  Julian." 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  the  page,  starling  to  his  feet, 
and  casting  a  glance^f  defiance  at  Julian. 

"  Then  leave  me,  sirrah !"  cried  Isadora,  in  a  Toice 
of  anger,  "  and  let  me  see  you  no  more." 

"And  before  you  go,  sir  Page,"  said  Julian,  "receiTe 
the  guerdon  of  a  base  act." 
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As  he  spoke  he  stmck  him  lightly  on  tli»«lNek.  A 
sadden  fary  seemed  to  possess  the  boy.  In  an  instant 
his  coantenance  became  deadly  pale,  his  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  drawing  a  small  dagger  which  he  wore 
at  his  side,  he  sprung  upon  Julian.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, avoided  the  blow  which  was  aimed  at  his  breast 
by  springing  nimbly  aside,  and  then  seizing  the  infuri- 
ated boy  by  the  arm,  he  wrested  the  poniard  from  his 
grasp,  and  threw  it  far  into  the  garden.  Geronimo  cast 
upon  him  a  malignant  glance,  and  rushed  from  the 
saloon. 

On  the  following  mominff,  before  the  vesper  bell  had 
rung,  there  stood  In  a  small  chapel  of  the  Franciscan 
convent,  the  good  father  Giovanni,  and  two  other  per- 
sons closely  enveloped  in  cloaks.  By  the  dim  light  of 
the  solitary  lamp  wliich  faintly  illuminated  the  chapel, 
the  priest  proceeded  to  read  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Julian  do  Montelermo  and  Isado- 
ra Vitelli  were  linked  together  in  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  sacred  wedlock.  After  recei vine  a  fervent  blessing 
from  the  good  father  who  had  united  them,  the  bride 
and  bridej^oom  quitted  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  in 
the  gray  li<^t  of  ths  dawning  day  toward  the  Vitelli 
palace.  They  were  both  two  much  occupied  with  each 
other  to  perceive  that  upon  quitting  the  chapel  they 
were  followed  by  some  person,  enveloped  like  them- 
selves, in  a  cloak ;  and  when  they  stopped  within  sight 
of  the  bride's  home,  they  failed  to  remark  that  the  same 
person  stopped  likewise,  and,  screened  within  a  porti- 
eo,  stood  near  enough  to  hear  every  word  that  passed 
between  them.  That,  however,  seemed  but  little  cal- 
culated to  extend  his  information.  AU  that  was  utter- 
ed was  a  hasty  farewell,  and  these  words  pronounced 
by  Julian :  "  Remember  six !"  With  those  words  the 
newly  wedded  pair  separated,  Isadora  entering  her 
iMine.  and  Julian  retiring  in  an  opposite  direction.  As 
they  aisappeared,  the  listener  stepped  from  his  conceal- 
ment and  was  about  to  follow  Julim,  when  the  voices 
of  persons  advancing  from  that  direction,  caused  him 
to  pause,  and  then  to  withdraw  again  into  the  shadow 
of  the  portico.  As  he  stood  in  his  concealment,  the 
persons  whom  he  had  heard  advanced,  and  he  could 
distinguish  by  the  Increasing  light  of  the  morning,  the 
figures  of  the  party.  They  were  three,  evidently  from 
the  richness  of  their  dress,  all  men  of  rank,  though  the 
centre  one  seemed  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  deference 
\y  the  other  two.  They  were  all  masked,  and  walked 
rapidly,  conversing  freely  as  they  went.  As  they  pass- 
ed the  portico,  one  of  thsm  was  heard  to  say  :  "  She 
was  too  much  honored  by  your  highnesses  notice." 
Those  words  seemed  to  produce  a  sudden  eflfect  upon 
the  listener.  He  started,  gazod  enfDrly  after  the  reti 
ring  fifures  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  springing  for- 
ward, followed  them  cautiously  at  a  short  distance. 

After  traversing  a  few  streets,   they  came  to  the 

auare  in  which  stood  the  ducal  palace.  All  was  here 
ence  and  repose;  a  single  halbadier  of  the  guard 
paced  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  great  portico  of  the  pa- 
lace; no  other  living  thing  was  visible.  The  three 
hcrosaed  the  square  to  the  ducal  abode,  and  ran  up  the 
'steps  that  led  to  the  portico.  The  sentinel  challenged,. 
and  presented  his  pike,  but  the  centre  one  of  the  three, 
who  was  now  in  advance  of  the  other  two,  removed 
his  mask  for  a  moment,  and  the  soldier,  raising  the 

KInt  of  hi^ance,  stood  motionless  tilt  they  all  passed 
na.  The  person  who  had  followed  them  thus  far,  had 
rradually  lessened  the  distance  between  himself  ifnd 
the  party  he  was  following,  till  upon  tlieir  arrival  at  the 
palace,  he  was  but  a  few  paces  behind  them.  When 
they  ascended  the  steps  he  had  sprung  up  nlmblv  after 
them,  and  was  now  so  near  that  the  sentinel,  thinking 
him  one  of  the  party,  made  no  opposition  to  his  en- 
trance. Passing  through  the  vestibule,  the  party  en- 
tered a  large  hall,  at  the  further  end  of  which  a  spa- 
cious stairway  of  white  marble  led  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments. The  principal  personajje  of  the  three  passed 
directly  forward  to  the  stair,  while  the  other  two  turn- 
ed off  to  the  right,  down  one  of  the  numerous  passages 
that  entered  the  great  hall.  He  who  had  followed  the 
party  sprang  lightly  after  the  person  who  was  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  My  lord,  an  audience;  I  crave  an  audience  of  your 
hi^uiess."  ^ 

The  duke  (for  it  was  the  Visconti  himself)  turned 


quickly  round  at  these  words,  and  seeing  a  stranger 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  grew  very  pale  as  he  started 
bick  and  half  drew  his  sword.  The  intruder,  seeing 
the  effect  his  sudden  appearance  had  produced,  stop- 
ped, and  sinking  on  his  knee  upon  the  stair,  said : 

"  I  beseech  your  pardon,  my  lord  j  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  which  your  highness  would  pro- 
bably like  to  hear." 

**  Who  are  you,  and  how  came  you  here  7"  cried  the 
duke,  apparently  a  little  reassured  by  the  youth  and  hu- 
mility of  the  intruder. 

"  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  boy  who  was  yesterday  a 
page  to  the  fairest  lady  in  Milan ;  but  am  now  without 
fi  lends  or  service.  I  saw  your  highness  but  now  en- 
teiing  your  palace,  and  I  followed  you  so  closely  that  I 
was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned." 

**  Indeed !  you  are  a  bold  boy,  methinks,"  muttered 
the  duke.  "And  pray  what  important  matter  was  it 
you  had  ta  communicate  to  us?" 

The  face  of  the  page,  whom  our  readere  have  no 
doubt  ere  this  discovered  to  be  Geronimo,  grew  very 
pale,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said : 

"  I  know,  my  lord,  that  the  honor  of  your  love  was 
once  scornfully  rejected  by  the  lady  Isadora  Vitelli." 

"Ha!"  cried  Visconti,  knitting  his  brows,  "you 
speak  boldly,  sirrah !" 

"  Your  pardon,  my  lord,"  eontinned  the  page ;  "  that 
lady  was  privately  wedded  this  morning  to  Julian  de 
Montelermo ;  n6ne  but  the  priest  who  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  myself,  are  acquainted  with  the  fisuit. 
The  briaegroom  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
apartment  of  the  bride,  and  I  can,  if  your  highness  be 

so  inclined,  "  he  stopped  suddenly  and  looked 

down. 

"  Well,  shrah  T*  exclaimed  the  duke,  "  thon  canst  do 
whatl" 

"  Admit  your  highness  instead  of  the  bridegroom,** 
said  Geronimo. 

"By  St.  Francis!  a  proper  page,"  crl«i  Visconti. 
eyeing  him  closely.  "  But  tell  me;  what  has  induced 
you  to  do  the  happy  pair  this  shrewd  turn  7" 

"  Vengeance !"  exclaimed  Geronimo  with  so  much 
vehemence,  and  stardng  up  at  the  same  moment  so 
suddoaly,  that  the  duke  snatched  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast.  But  the  page, 
without  noticing  the  alarm  he  had  occasioned,  condn- 
ued  speaking.  "I  hate  Julian  de  Montelermo  as  I 
hate  the  enemy  of  souls ;  I  have  long  hated  him ;  for 
he  has  been  as  a  dark  shadow  between  me  and  a  glori- 
ous dream  that  has  sometimes  come  upon  my  spirit 
like  a  vision  of  Elysium.  I  hate  him  for  that;  though 
he  had  never  felt  my  vengeance  but  for  a  base  blow 
whi-^h  he  dealt  me  last  night." 

"  But  your  mistress  "—ciisd  the  duke—"  would  you 
bctrav  her  because  you  hate  her  husband  7" 

"  She  was  by  when  the  blow  was  given,"  answered 
Geronimo. 

The  duke  gazed  upon  the  boy  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said : 

"  Know  you  what  will  be  your  fate  If  you  deceive 
me  in  this  matter,  or  fail  to  do  as  you  have  promised  T' 

"  I  only  know,"  replied  the  page,  "  that  my  life  is  in 
your  highness's  power,  and  if  I  fail  in  word  or  deed,  I 
deserve  to  lose  it." 

"  You  say  well,"  cried  Visconti.  "Follow  me,  then 
—but  stop:  firet  cast  off  that  cloak;  I  like  not  these 
muffled  companions." 

"  Geronimo  immediately  dropped  his  cloak  upon  the 
stair  where  he  stood,  and  exhibited  his  slight  and 
graceful  figure.  The  duke  scanned  him  narrowly,  and 
his  brow  contracted  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  small 
poniard  which  the  boy  had  replaced  in  his  girdle." 

"Why  are  you  armed  7"  asked  the  timid  tyrant. 

"Armed,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Geronimo,  in  sur- 
prise, and  then  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  duke's 
eye  to  his  girdle,  he  continued :  "Mean  you  this  toy, 
my  lord  7  I  have  always  worn  it  as  part  of  my  page*8 
gear :  but  if  your  highness  like  it  not,  it  shall  lie  there ;" 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  the  dagger  from  its  sheath 
and  threw  It  on  the  cloak.  ,     ^    ^ 

A  slight  flush  reddened  for  a  moment  the  pale  cheek 
of  the  duke  as  he  gazed  on  the  quiet  and  perfectly  self- 
possessed  demeanor  of  the  boy,  while  his  own  heart, 
ever  the  victim  of  guilty  terrors,  was  beating  rapidly  at 
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the  Tagae  arprehensioii  of  some  intended  tremchery. 
The  ahghtest  indication,  at  that  moment  evinced  by 
Geronimo,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  tyrant's  weakness, 
might  have  been  fatal  to  him.  But  he  either  did  not 
observe  it,  being  too  much  absorbed  in  the  great  task 
of  vengeance  he  had  undertaken,  or  observing  it,  he 
poss^sed  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  The  tyrant  recovered  from  his  sense  of 
self-abasement,  and  again  commanding  the  boy  tafol- 
low  him,  proceeded  up  the  spacious  stair. 

A  more  detestable  tvrant  than  Philippo-Maria  Vis- 
conii  never  stained  with  his  crimes  the  page  of  history. 
An  abandoned  voluptuary,  an  unbridled  libertine,  nei- 
ther shame  nor  remorse  could  restrain  the  indulgence 
of  his  guilty  passions;  while  a  fiendish  cruelty  of  dis- 
position, gave  additional  zest  to  their  firatificauon  from 
the  misery  wtiich  thev  inflicted  upon  his  victims.  Few 
famiUes  of  note  in  Milan  but  had  some  dishonor  to 
avensDC,  received  at  the  hands  of  their  ducal  Wrant  A 
supenatlve  villany  marked  his  libertine  indulgences, 
whenever  by  his  power  or  his  wits  he  had  succeeded 
in  ejecting  the  ruin  of  the  object  of  his  desires,  he  in- 
variably contrived  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact,  and  thus 
not  only  cast  dishonor  upon  a  whole  family,  but  gene- 
rally destroyed  his  victim  by  exposing  her  to  the  fury 
of  some  brother  or  husband,  who,  unable  to  gratify  his 
vengeance  on  tile  real  author  of  his  wrongs,  sought  to 
wasn  out  the  stigma  cast  upon  his  name  in  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  victim.  It  may  seen?  surprising  that 
injuries  of  this  nature,  so  diabolically  aggravated,  could 
be  committed  with  impunity  by  any  tyrant,  however 
great  his  power  or  debased  his  subjects.  But  there  are 
too  many  instances  on  record  wliich  prove  that  a  peo- 
ple once  accustomed  to  tyranny,  sink  so  rapidly  in  the 
scale  of  moral  degradation,  as  to  become  quickly  insen- 
sible to  the  vilest  wrongs.  Every  succeeding  blow 
from  tkie  iron  hand  of  despotism  deadens  the  generous 
feelings  of  humanitv,  and  at  length  totally  extinguishes 
them.  A  fatal  apatny  succeeds  the  glow  of  patriotism 
and  honor,  a  sense  of  shame  and  self-abasement  weighs 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  sinks 
supinely  at  the  feet  of  his  oppressor,  half  unconscious 
of  his  wretchedness,  because  insen^ble  to  his  wrongs. 
The  tPmple  of  liberty  should  be  defended  oa  ine 
threshold;  her  sanctuary  once  invaded,  the  dtlty  is 
found  there  no  more ;  she  quits  forever  (he  desecrated 
shrine.  Yet  the  Milanese  did  not  snbniit  tamely  to 
tlieir  wrones.  Many  designs  had  been  formed  by  the 
less  degraded  of  theu  number  to  rid  their  country  of  its 
odious  despot :  but  fortuitous  events,  or  the  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  contrivers,  had  always  rendered 
tliese  schemes  abortive,  and  brought  down  upon  their 
own  heads  the  destruction  that  should  have  fallen  on 
the  tyrant.  The  discovery  of  these  conspiracies  against 
his  person,  while  it  dreadfully  alarmed  his  timid  na- 
natuie,  (for  his  cowardice  was  equal  to  his  cruelty,) 
failed  to  intimidate  him  from  his  career  of  guilt  On 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  stimulated  to  new  vices  by  the 
dangers  that  attended  them,  and  like  a  terrified  steed, 
dashed  madly  on,  regardless  of  every  obstacle  in  liis 
way. 

Among  the  beauties  of  Milan,  none  had  more  excited 
the  libertine  admiration  of  Viscontl  than  Isadora  VitcUir 
He  had  seen  her  at  church,  and  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  they  had  thus  first  met,  he  had  in- 
truded on  her  at  her  father's  palace.  Adrian  was  ab- 
sent, and  Isadora  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant : 
but  sheTejected  his  infamous  proposals  with  such  spi- 
rit and  resolution  that  the  tyrant  was  for  a  moment 
abashed,  and  the  return  of  the  father  prevented,  for  the 
time,  the  further  prosecution  of  his  design.  He  leSt 
her  with  a  determination  of  gratifying  his  passion  and 
revenge  by  her  ruin ;  but  another  intrigue  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  diverted  his  thoughts,  and  Isadora  for  a 
time  was  forgotten.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
communication  made  by  the  page  was  eagerly  received 
by  the  libertine  tyrant,  and  he  already  pampered  the 
twin  demons  of  ms  heart,  luxury  and  cruelty,  with  his 
anticipated  triumph. 

CHAPTEB    II. 

The  day,  the  tedious  day,  at  length  had  fled,  ond 
night  had  hung  her  sombre  drapery  over  the  earth. 
Isadoia^  in  her  bridal  chamber,  awaited  the  coming  of 


her  loift^  4Hie  was  not  alone ;  her  nurse  and  only  con- 
fidant was  with  her.  Between  the  faitliful  Jeannetta 
and  her  young  mistress,  an  aflfection  neariy  allied  to 
that  of  mother  and  daughter  subsisted.  Isadora  had 
received  from  her  nurse  all  the  tender  offices  of  a  pa- 
rent, and  the  feeling  which  that  relation  naturally  In- 
spires, had  been  strengthened  by  the  eariy  loss  <^  her 
mother.  Accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  look  opon 
Jeannetta  as  her  companion  and  friend,  she  still  re- 
garded her  in  the  same  light ;  and  Jeannetta  still  exer- 
cised over  her  beloved  foster  child  the  same  degree  of 
affectionate  control  with  wliich  she  had  superintended 
the  yeare  of  her  infancy. 

"Hark!"  cried  Isadora,  starting  and  raising  her  head 
from  her  nurse's  shoulder,  on  which  she  nad  been 
leaning,  "b  not  that  a  footstep?" 

As  she  spoke  she  listened  attentively ;  her  left  hand 
was  still  ffrasped  in  that  of  Jeannetta,  her  right  raised 
and  bent  fonvard.  The  light  of  two  larse  tapera  that 
stood  near,  fell  upon  her  figure  and  revealed  its  loveli- 
ness. She  was  attired  in  a  loose  undress  of  spotless 
white;  the  thin,  ueecy  fabric  of  her  siarmenl  bung 
about  her  like  a  cloud,  heightening,  rather  than  con- 
cealing the  rich  but  delicate  outline  of  her  figure.  Her 
cheek  was  painted  with  an  unusual  glow,  her  full, 
dark  eye  seemed  to  flash  as  it  reflected  tne  rays  of 
light,  and  her  bosom  heaved  like  a  storm-swept  sea, 
setting  at  nought  iho  slight  restraint  of  her  delicate 
vesture. 

"Harkl"  she  exclaimed,  "surely  that  was  a  foot* 
step." 

"Yes,  love,"  replied  Jeannetta,  "it  is  Gulecamo 
locking  the  chambers  in  the  conidor;  it  is  his  last 
office  before  he  retires  for  the  night.  Listen ;  you  may 
hear  him  ascending  to  his  dormitory." 

Isadora  dropped  her  hand,  and  turned  toward  tiie 
open  casement,  through  which  the  cool  night  air  en- 
tered and  fanned  her  heated  brow. 

"  You  tremble  like  a  new-cauffht  bird,"  said  Jean- 
netta, throwing  her  arms  around  her  waist,  and  prese- 
ing  her  to  her  Bosom ;  "  fie  I  fie !  be  more  a  woman." 

As  she  spoke,  a  deep-toned  bell  broke  on  the  stiUnses 
of  the  night.  At  the  firet  stroke  Isadora  almost  spruns 
from  her  nurse's  arms,  and  then  clin^ng  to  her  wiiE 
the  utmost  tenacity,  she  lay  trembling  in  every  fibre. 

Jeannetta  counted  the  clock  rill  the  last  stroke  wta 
struck,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Six !  now  be  prepared!*" 

At  that  moment  a  single  note  of  a  guitar,  foiiytly 
struck,  was  heard  beneath  the  window.  It  was  re- 
peated twice,  and  Jeannetta,  disengaging  herself  from 
the  embrace  of  the  ^ombling  bride,  approached  the 
window.  A  ladder  ef  jropes  lay  beneath  it,  one  end 
already  secured  witliin  the  chamber.  This  Jeannetta 
threw  out  into  the  street,  and  then  again  approaching 
Isadora,  endeavored  to  soothe  her  agitation. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now.  dearest  child,"  she  said, 
and  the  teare  fell  as  she  spoke,  "  but  I  leave  you  to  the 
love  and  care  of  one  who  is  pledged  to  protect  and  che- 
rish you  through  life." 

Isadora  spoke  not,  but  she  kissed  her  afibettonate^^ 
^end  as  she  ouitted  her,  ^  and  assumed  a  degree  of^^ 
cempo^nre  she  nad  not  felt^  for  some  time.  J^annetu 
took  the  tapera  in  her  hand  ond  approached  the  door ; 
she  turned  to  cast  one  fond  look  upon  the  expecting 
bride,  and  then  quitted  the  chamber.  As  ^e  did  so, 
the  figure  of  a  man  appeared  at  the  windowjiand  the 
next  moment  he  leaped  upon  the  floor. 

"Julian!"  exclaimed  Isadora,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice — he  answered  by  folding  her  in  his  arms.   ♦   •  • 

That  day  had  been  to  Julian  a  period  of  delirium. 
When  he  quitted  his  bride  in  the  eariy  morning,  be 
hastened  home,  and  hurrying  to  his  apartment  in- 
dulged in  solitude  the  dreams  which  his  anUcipated 
happiness  inspired.  About  noon  he  walked  out  and 
visited  the  shop  of  a  certain  barber,  who,  like  many  of 
his  craft  at  that  time,  was  notorious  for  his  intriguing 
disposition.  He  found  the  worthy  Baptists  alone,  and 
for  a  florin  procured  from  him  the  loan  of  a  rope  ladder, 
which  with  masks,  disguises,  and  other  necessary  im- 
plements of  intri^e,  the  good  barber  kept  constantly 
by  him,  and  considered  os  an  essential  part  of  his  stodc 
in  trade.  Julian  wrapped  the  precious  ladder  in  his 
cloak  and  returned  home;  not  without  speculating 
upon  the  uses  to  which  his  acquisition  niight  have 
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been  applied,  and  beinff  strongly  inclined  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  it  nad  never  been  engaged  in  so 
lionest  a  servica  ift  that  in  #faich  he  intended  to  em- 
ploy it.  He  would  foin  have  gone  directly  to  the  Vl- 
'  telli  palace,  and  delivered  to  Isadoia  herself  .:(he  instru- 
ment which  was  to  conduct  him  fb  happiness ;  but  she 
tiad  exacted  from  him  in  the  morning  a  promise  that 
lie  would  not  visit  her  through  the  day,  and  he  could 
not  violate  his  pledge.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
admit  his  faithful  servant,  Bernardo,  to  his  confidence, 
and  to  despatch  him  with  the  ladder  to  Isadora.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse,  and  to  while  away  the  time, 
jwie  some  distance  out  of  the  city.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting when  he  turned  his  horse  homeward,  and  ere  he 
reached  the  dty,  it  was  dark.  As  he  entered  the  gates, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  and  seized  by  a 
body  of  the  duke's  guards.  In  vain  he  protested 
asainst  the  outrage,  and  Insisted  upon  being  informed 
of  the  grounds  for  his  arrest.  His  complaints  were 
unanswered!  and  he  himself  being  thrust  into  a  close 
Jhter,  was  )iffrried  off  to  the  citadel.  Arrived  at  the 
« fortress,  hajras  conducted  to  a  smsll  room  in  which 
was  a  betf^nd  a  scanty  supply  of  other  furniture. 
Here  he  was  locked  in  for  the  night,  (his  keeper  re- 
fusing to  answer  any  questions,)  and  left  to  an  anxious 
-and  boriMa  aHitude. 

How  teniblc  were  the  thoughts  that  crowded  on  his 
brain,  as  with  restless  steps  he  paced  his  narrow  apart- 
ment. What  had  caused  his  arrest  1  By  whom  was 
it  ordeai^  1  What  was  to  be  its  consequence  7  These 
were  th«  questi(^  he  continually  proposed  to  himself; 
and  a  hundred  vaiipus  conjectures  suggested  them- 
aelves  in  replv.  He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  any 
offence  whicn  could  justify  his  arrest,  and  his  mind 
0OOD  rested  on  the  conviction  that  he  owed  his  impri- 
sonment to  Ae  malice  of  some  cowardly  enemv,  or  to 
the  tjnrannicml  caprice  of  the  duke.  He  recollected, 
upon  consideration,  to  have  seen  amons  the  guards 
Wha^axlbsted  him,  a  figure  like  that  of  Geronlmo, 
though,  he  could  not  distinguish  his  features.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  that  boy  had  denounced  him,  and  if 
80,  upon  what  grounds?  But  these,  however  perplex- 
ing, were  secondary  considerations  to  the  agony  of  his 
feelings  produced  bv  his  detention  at  such  a  moment.' 
As  the  hours  of  night  wore  on  he  became  maddened 
with  rage»  N&sappointment  and  fear.  The  city  clock 
Itept  a  constant  record  of  the  time,  proclaiming  each 
fleeting  hour  in  iron  accents  to  his  ear.  Three,  four, 
i|v«,  struck  in  succession,  and  still  he  was  there  in  that 
dark,  narrow  room,  enclosed  by  massive  walls  and  iron 
bars.  In  another  hour,  his  Isadora,  his  bride,  his  wife, 
would  expect  him  I  Th^  came^sy  fancy  with  her 
magic  pencil,  producing  in  vivid^lors  to  his  mind's 
eye  the  picture  of  his  love,  waiting  in  her  bridal  apart- 
ment the  coming  of  the  ttfrdy  groom.  How  exquisitely 
lorely  did  she  look,  how  more  than  ever  tender  and 
interesting.  Timid  and  expecting,  blushing  and  trem- 
bling, every  phase  of  chandne  oeauty  presented  by 
turns.  Then  came  a  cloua  of  sadness  on  her  brow, 
^  the  time  had  passed,  and  he  came  not ;  she  was  ifeg- 
B  lected,  perhaps  deserted ;  tears  distilled  fr^pi  her  bright 
^  eyes,  and  she  retired  weeping  to  her  loi^y  pillow  I  A 
Wot  fever  here  spread  itself  through  his  veins,  delirium 
seized  upon  his  brain,  and  he  shouted  aloud  to  be  set 
£ree ;  now  utterins  menaces  of  the  direst  vengeance, 
and  then  Bering  dl  he  possessed  for  the  indulgence  of 
one  hour's  liberty.  But  his  calls  were  unheeded,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and  despair,  he  threw  himself 
with  desperate  violence  against  the  massive  wall  and 
£eU  insensible  on  the  prison  floor. 

The  day  dawned,  and  Jeannetta  stood  by  the  bridal 
bed.  Alas!  it  had  little  the  appearance  of  a  bridal 
<»^ch.  On  it  lay  Isadora,  her  pilTow  wet  with  tears, 
and  her  face  pale  and  weeping.  In  vain  did  the  faithful 
Jeannetta,  herself  weeping  at  beholding  the  condition 
of  her  beloved  child,  entreat  her  to  disclose  the  cause 


in  the  next  moment  Julian  stood  before  her.  His  dress 
was  disordered,  his  countenance  pale  and  haggard,  and 
he  panted  for  breath ;  the  moment  he  saw  iwr,  how- 
ever, he  sprung  eagerly  forv^'ard  and  clasped  her  to  his 
heart.  For  an  instant  she  returned  his  embrace,  but 
quickly,  as  if  stung  by  some  sudden  thought,  she  dis* 
engaged  herself  from  his  arms,  and  repulsed  his  ca- 
resses. 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  do  ^ot 
act  a  part  you  cannot  feel.  You  know  you  love  me 
not,  and  these  affected  transports  do  but  insult  my 
wretchedness." 

"Dearest  Isadora,"  he  ciied,  "listen  to  my  exculpa- 
tion, and  then  blame  me  if  you  can.  I  am  innocent, 
indeed  I  am  innocent." 

"  No !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  are  not  innocent ;  your 
conduct  has  been  barbarous  and  cruel,  wantonly  cruel. 
Ungenerous  Julian,  how  have  I  deserved  such  treat- 
ment 1  Have  I  loved  too  weil?  Was  it  because  I 
yielded  too  readily  to  your  impatient  desires  that  you 
nave  inflicted  on  me  this  cruel  punishment  ?  Oh  go, 
go,  and  leave  me  to  my  lonely  widowhood." 

"  Your  widowhood,  dearest!  What  means  my  Isa- 
dora 7"  and  he  seized  and  retained  her  reluctant  hand 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  my  widowhood ;  your  loVe  for 
me  is  dead,  and  therefore  am  I  a  widow." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  gently  forced  her  to  a 
seat  beside  him. 

"  Unkind  Isadora !"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  treat  me  thua 
resentfully  after  all  that  I  have  suffered  on  your  ac- 
count. Oh,  love,  if  you  knew  in  what  horrors  I  passed  the 
weary  night,  if  you  could  have  heard  the  exclamations 
that  were  prompted  by  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  you 
would  pot  thus  distract  me  with  your  unkindness.'' 

"  The  weary  night  T*  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, 
"the  weary  night,  indeed.  But  if  it  were  really  so  to 
you,  whom  but  your  cruel  self  have  you  to  blame*?" 

".By  these  tears,"  he  cried,  kissing  (he  glittering 
drops  from  her  cheek,  "  I  am  innocent ;  hf  these  swee^ 
but  cruel  lips,  I  am  innocent  Unkind  girl,  to  think 
me  for  a  moment  guilty.  I  am  the  one  to  whom  of- 
fence belongs;  I  may  well  complain  at  this  sad  and  re- 
proachful reception  after  all  that  I  have  endured.  Well 
might  I  upbraid  you  for  your  little  faith  in  that  heart 
you  know  so  well  your  own,  and  which  but  yesterday 
was  by  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  vow,  devoted  to  you 
forever.  Cruel  Isadora!  to  think  for  a  moment  my 
faith  tainted.  Would  it  have  been  so  with  me  7  Never  I 
Had  the  dire  necessity  which  separated  us  been  re- 
versed, and  you  had  been  forced  from  me,  should  I . 
have  accused  my  Isadora!  No.  I  would  have  railed 
at  Fortune  or  at  Destiny,  but  leaver  at  Isadora.  The 
pure  faith  in  my  own  bosom  would Tiave  prevented  me 
from  doubting  tier's,  and  when  again  we  met,  I  should 
have  flown,  as  I  do  now.  to  her  arms,  have  pressed  her 
to  my  heart,  have  snatched  a  thousand  treasures  from 
her  lips,  and  rioted  in  the  joys  that  cruel  accident  had 
defrauded  me  of." 

Youthful,  ardent,  and  lovlpg,  they  could  not  thua 
long  remain  nor  yield  to  that  potent  tide  of  passion 
which  was  still  sweeping  them  onward  toward  each 
other.  Whatever  cauae  of  complaint  Isadora  might 
suppose  she  had  agtfinst  her  husband,  and  however 
strong  the  proofs  fi  which  her  charge  agaitist  him 
rested,  she  quickly  tost  sight  of  allln  the  sweet  deliri- 
um of  his  caresses.  Her  full  fraught  heart  was  too 
full  of  love  to  retain  sorrow  or  resentment.  The  glow- 
ing fervor  of  pure  and  hallowed  affection  spread  itself 
through  her  veins,  and  in  a  blissful  extasy  she  sunk 
with  murmurs  of  endearment  on  his  bosom.  FJ^'^JJ 
but  happy  moments !  why,  oh  why,  could  you  not  navw 
been  prolonged,  or  why  could  not  friendly  death  haw 
approached  the  happy  pair  in  their  trance  of  love,  ana 
with  his  icy  dart  congealed  the  current  of  their  hearts, 
and  sweot  them  at  once  from  bliss  into  oblivion.      ,  . 
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the  gate  San  Marco,  I  was  auddeiHy  surrounded  and 
seized  by  men  at  arms  belonging  to  the  duke.  In 
spile  of  all  remonstrance,  iheyhuiued  me  to  the  citadel 
and  immured  me  in  a  cell.  There  I  passed  the  night, 
almost  in  madness,  and  this  morning,  but  an  hour  ago, 
being  liberated  with  as  little  explanation  as  I  was  im- 
prisoned, I  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  my  Isadora. 
See  now,  how  causelessly  you  have  blamed  me." 

"Julian,"  she  exclaimed,  poutingly,  "you  treat  me 
ill  to  tiifle  thus:  tell  me  the  truth  at  once." 

"On  my  faith  and  love,  dearest,"  he  replied,  "  this  is 
the  truth  I  have  already  told ;  why  should  you  doubt 
me,  love?" 

She  fixed  her  large,  lustrous  eyes  upon  him;  the 
pout  quitted  her  lip,  and  an  expresbion  of  anxiety  ga- 
thered on  her  brow.  Slight  at  first,  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, like  a  faint  cloud  on  the  hoiizon,  but  increas- 
ing every  moment,  till  her  whole  brow  was  shadowed 
with  it,  and  the  mantling  blood  faded  from  her  cheek 
and  lips. 

"  Tiifle  not,"  she  said  again,  her  voice  now  tremu- 
lous, "  tell  me  the  imth." 

"Indeed,  love,"  he  replied,  "I  have  spoken  nothing 
but  the  truth ;  you  are  unkind  to  doubt  me ;  and  with 
such  a  troubled  look :  what  ails  you,  dearest,  that  you 
gaze  upon  me  thus  7" 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  she  murmured  again. 

"Unkind  Isadora,"  he  said  pettishly,  "how  shall  I 
convince  you  1" 

He  snatched  a  crucifix  that  was  hanging  at  her 
waist,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  said  solemnly,  "  by 
this  holy  emblem  1  swear  that  what  I  have  told  you  as 
the  cause  of  detaining  me  from  your  arms  last  night  is 
true." 

She  saw  him  kiss  the  cross,  she  heard  his  words, 
and  the  palor  of  death  overspiead  her  countenance. 
No  marble  could  have  been  paler  than  her  face.  All 
the  blood  in  her  veins  seemed  to  have  been  frozen ;  her 
bosom  ceased  to  heave,  her  nerves  to  tremble,  and  she 
sat  like  a  stiffened  corse,  her  eye  alone,  by  its  wild  and 
fitful  fire,  proclaiming  life.  Her  right  hand  was  slowly 
raised,  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice  she  asked,  "know 
you  this  ring?" 

"  That  ring,"  he  said,  in  a  troubled  tone,  a  strange 
and  indefinite  feeling  creeping  over  him,  and  makine 
him  tremble  in  every  fibre.  "  that  ring?  No,  surely,  I 
know  it  not.  And  yet,  I  tnink  I  have  seen  it  before — 
ves,  yes,  I  have  seen  that  ring  on  the  hand  of  Visconti ; 
it  is  the  duke's;  that  serpent  is  his  fitting  recogni- 
zance." 

The  death-like  rigidity  that  had  fallen  upon  Isadora 
]vas  broken ;  a  tremor  crept  over  her  frame ;  a  sort  of 
shudder,  that  seemed  to  break  the  ice  about  her  heart ; 
her  bosom  heaved,  at  first  gently,  but  swelling  longer 
and  higher  every  moment,  till  the  velvet  that  enshroud- 
ed it  seemed  too  weak  to  restrain  it :  a  ball  appeared  to 
rise  and  swell  within  her  throat,  she  gasped  for  breath, 
her  eyes  became  fearfully  distended,  and  as  Julian 
caught  her  in  his  trembling  arms,  a  shriek  burst  from 
her  Tips,  so  shrill,  so  wild,  and  full  of  agony,  that  the 
husband's  heart  was  stilled  within  his  bosom;  then 
she  lay  white  and  cold  in  his  arms. 

Long  did  the  unfortunate  Isadora  remain  in  that 
death-Uke  trance.  Julian  at  first  gazed  on  her  with  a 
distracted  air,  as  if  unconscious  that  he  held  her  in  his 
arms.  Hi 3  soul  was  stunned  by  the  first  blow  of  a 
vague  and  horrible  suspicion,  and  he  was  incapable, 
for  a  time,  of  thought  or  action.  Gradually,  however, 
the  pale  and  death-like  features  of  his  biide  fixed  his 
attention.  All  but  her  present  deplorable  condition  was 
ibrgotteni  and  with  a  heavy  sense  of  pain  about  his 
Qieart  but  without  any  remains  of  that  dark  thoujrht 
which  a  few  moments  before  had  overshadowed  Ids 
soul,  he  set  about  endeavoring  to  recover  her  from  her 
insensibility.  All  his  efforts,  however,  proved  unavail- 
ing; she  still  remained  cold  and  insensible,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  sesk  further  assistance.  Raising  her  in 
hi»«.rm||,  he  bore  her  to  the  house,  and  resigned  her  to 
the  care  of  Jeannetta,  who,  almost  distracted  at  be- 
holding tha  diild  of  her  love  iii  that  wretched  condi- 
tion, was  Ib4r  8  time  incapable  of  rendering  her  the  as- 
sistance she  so  much  needed.  A  messenger  was,  how- 
ever, despatched  for  the  nearest  surgeon,  and  the  si  f- 
"  :er,  in  the  meanwhile,  conveyed  to  bed— to  her  bridtl 


bed!  Julian  would  not  quit  her  for  a  moment,  butr 
still  stood  bending  over  her  insensible  form,  when  the. 
surgeon  arrived.  He  Nvimediately  opened  a  vein,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  blood  began  to  ooze  slowly  fronk 
the  puncture.  The  tide  of  life  once  again  in  motion^. « 
animatisPBf  soon  reftimcd ;  profound  dgns  heaved  the 
bosom  of  the  wretched  gitl,  and  her  eyes  again  openc4* 
to  the  lifiht  of  day.  A  smile  played  upon  her  pale  face 
when  she  beheld  Julian  at  her  feide;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  she  cast  her  eye  around  the  apartment^ 
and  shuddered  violently  as  she  exclaimed,  "  why  am  L 
here?  Oh  bear  niefiom  this  dreadful  place;  I  cannot 
remain  here !"  and  springing  out  of  bed,  she  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  Julian.  He  would  have  replaced  her  on. 
the  couch,  but  she  shiieked  when  he  attempted  it,  and 
implored  him  to  take  her  elsewhere.  The  distracted 
btidegroom  complied  with  her  request,  and  carried  her 
in  his  arms  to  an  adjoining  room.  There  she  desired 
to  be  left  with  Julian  only,  and  all  others  quitting  the 
room,  the  wretched  pair  were  left  to  themsdves. 

Julian  kneeling  by  the  bedside  and  holding  her  cold 
hand  in  his,  besought  her  to  impart  to  him  the  cause 
of  her  distress. 

"  What  has  happened,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  dread- 
ful misery  has  fallen  on  us  both  that  you  are  tkus^ 
stricken  down  and  I  oppressed,  as  if  t|^  naod  of  death 
were  on  me  ?  Tell  me,  Isadora,  tell  me  dl,  and  let  me 
know  the  worst." 

"I  will,  I  will,"  she  cried,  "but  oh,  my  Julian,  do  ^ 
not  hate  me  when  you  hear  it" 

Sobs  choked  her  utterance,  and  a  #t>lent  fit  of  weep^ 
irig  relieved  her,  in  some  degree,  from  the  hysteri4» 
affection  which  had  almost  simoOTted  her. 

"  Hate  you !"  cried  Julian,  "  oh  my  love,  what  nieaa 
you  by  such  wild  words?  Hate  you!  No,  while  lifo 
IS  in  my  heart  you  will  be  Its  dearest  treasure.  Wliat- 
ever  fate  may  do  to  us,  she  cannot  extinguish  in  my 
bosom  its  love  for  Isadora." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  butirtw  dis- 
engaged  herself  from  his  embrace,  exclaiming  A  she 
did  so,  "touch  me  not,  Julian,  touch  me  not— I  am 
your  wedded  wife,  yet  you  must  not  touch  me.  Never 
again  must  you  take  me  in  those  fond  arms,  never 
again  must  my  head  rest  upon  your  bosom.  Oh^ 
wretched  fate!  but  yesterday  wedded — to-day  parted 
forever !  And  we  so  young  too ;  that  loved  so  truly ;. 
that  could  have  made  our  earthly  home  a  paradise. 
Oh,  'tis  very,  very  hard !" 

"Distract  me  not,"  he  cried,  "by  these  tenible 
words ;  I  cannot  bear  it,  my  Isadora ;  madness  will 
seize  me.  Parted  forever!  What  shall  part  us?  Are 
you  not  my  wife  ?  who  shall  take  you  from  me  ?" 

"Fate!"  she  criH  wildly,  "a  horrible  and  cruel  dca- 
tiny  will  part  us— has  parted  us  already.  Oh,  Julian^ 
I  will  tell  you  all,  and  die.  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  bright  world — to  me  it  is  all  dark,  dreary  and 
desolate.    On,  how  different  from  yesterday !" 

Again  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break  from 
her  bosom :  having  at  length  become  a  little  tranquil- 
ized,  she  continued,  "My  poor  Julian,  how  very  pale  - 
and  wretch^  you  look.  Would  that  you  had  nevevfl 
seen  me,  ana  so  have  avoided  this  misery.  And  must 
I  make  you  stfll  more  wretched  by  disclosing  the  dread- 
ful truth.  Oh,  I  had  better  let  it  fester  in  my  heart, 
and  die  with  it  untold." 

"  If  you  ever  loved  me,"  murmured  Julian,  in  a  hol- 
low, broken  voice,  "keep  me  not  in  this  suspense; 
tell  me,  tell  me  all." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sunk  upon  tlie 
bed. 

"Ay,"  she  cried,  "do  not  look  upon  me  and  I  win 
tell  you  all;  keep  those  dear  eyes  away  and  I  will 
speak ;  I  cannot  bear  their  glance.  Last  night" — her 
emotion  choked  her  utterance,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  continue:  "last  night  I  widted  the 
approach  of  my  Julian,  my  wedded  husbanL  The 
hour  arrived,  the  signal  was  given,  Jeannetta  Arew  out 
the  ladder  that  was  to  conduct  you  to  my  a^rtment, 
and  then  left  the  room— left  me  alone  and  in  Kkness  1 
Oh  false  and  fatal  delicacy,  that  made  me  afraid  of 
meeting  the  gize  of  my  W'  ddel  lord  1  He  came,  as  I 
thought,  n  y  Julian— oh,  holy  mother!  oh,  blessed 
saints !  witi  e  s  for  me,  I  tl  ought  it  was  my  husband  I" 
Julian  raisei  his  head  tnd  gaz^d  upon  her.    Theie 
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was  80  much  horror  in  his  glance  that  she  shrieked 
wildlv  and  hid  her  face,  exclaiming,  *'  spare  me,  spare 
mer' 

It  was  long  before  either  of  them  spoke  again.  Julian 
groaned  frequently  and  heavily  as  he  still  lay  upon  the 
bed ;  hi  at  length  became  perfectly  still,  and  the  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  Isadora.  She  at  leneth 
appeared  to  notice  the  long  continued  quietness  of  her 
wretched  husband,  and  crawling  toward  him,  took  his 
hand.  It  was  icy  cold.  She  turned  his  head  so  as  to 
look  upon  his  face  ;  it  was  that  of  a  corpse  rather  than 
of  a  living  man.  "  He  is  dead,"  she  exclaimed :  "  Oh 
happy  Julian,  in  escaping  so  soon  from  this  loathsome 
worid  !  You  have  gone  before  me,  but  I  will  not  linger 
long  behind!"  She  imprinted  a  hundred  passionate 
kisses  upon  his  cold  lips,  and  then  starting  up,  looked 
anxiously  around  the  room.  Upon  a  chair  near  the  foot 
of  the  bed  lay  a  case  of  lancets  which  the  surgeon  hod 
inadvertently  left  behind  him  when  he  quitted  the 
room.  These  the  wretched  girl  seized  on  with  frantic 
eagerness,  and  drawinpr  forth  one  of  the  instruments, 
removed  the  bandage  m>m  her  arm,  and  applying  the 
point  to  the  puncture  already  made,  extended  it  by  a 
nightful  gash.  The  blood  gushed  from  the  wound ; 
she  gazedon  it  for  some  moments  in  terrible  tranoui- 
lity,  and  then  applying  the  instrument  to  the  other 
arm  severed  the  vein  in  two  several  places.  A  shud- 
der passed  over  her,  and  her  eyes  closed  as  she  plunged 
the  fiital  steel  the  third  time ;  it  fell  from  her  hand  and 
she  sunk  upon  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  upturned, 
her  hands  clasped  and  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
while  down  her  snowy  arms  the  crimson  tide  of  life 
flowed  free  and  fast. 

"  Oh  blessed  mother  of  God  I"  she  cried,  "  pardon 
the  wretched  Isadora,  and  receive  her  to  your  bosom  I 
Thou  knowest  I  am  unfit  to  live ;  that  I  am  a  polluted 
creature,  whose  stains  all  the  blood  of  her  perishing 
body  cannot  wash  away  I  Oh,  let  those  stains  rest  only 
on  my  body  and  not  upon  the  immortal  soul  that  will 
so  soon  be  in  thy  presence ;  for  thou  knowest,  blessed 
Mother,  my  heart  was  innocent !" 

Her  head  sank  upon  the  bed,  and  her  arms  were 
clasped  around  the  neck  of  her  insensible  husband. 
The  warm  blood  of  the  dying  girl  trickled  down  his 
lace,  and  either  that,  or  the  spontaneous  struggles  of 
youthful  life  within  him,  restored  his  long  suspended 
animation.  He  awoke  to  life  as  a  mortu ;  faintness 
was  benumbing  the  senses  of  his  dying  biide.  He 
gazed  OQ  her  some  time,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  con- 
dition or  his  own,  and  the  first  thing  that  seemed  to  re- 
call his  wandeiing  senses  was  the  sight  of  that  ciim- 
son  let  which  still  continued  to  pour  out  the  current  of 
llie  from  her  wounded  arm. 

"  What  is  this?"  he  exclaimed,  "blood  I  blood !  no- 
thing but  horrors !" 

She  opened  her  half-closed  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
said  fointly— 

"What  voice  is  that?  my  Julian's?" 
-  "Ami  still  dreaming?"  ne  exclaimed,  raising  her 

in  his  arms,  "  or  are  these  horrors  real  ?  Speak  to  me, 
my  Isadora,  speak,  and  let  me  hear  your  voice !" 

"  I  am  dying,  Julian,"  she  murmured,  "  I  am  dying, 
forgive  me,  forgive  me — I  am  innocent— my  father- 
bless  him!" 

She  spoke  no  more — her  eyes  closed,  her  head  dropped 
and  Julian  held  in  his  arms  an  inanimate  corpse. 

A  lon^  and  dangerous  illness  gave  to  the  wounded 
mind  of  Julian  de  Montelermo  a  temporary  oblivion. 
At  reason  returned,  he  awoke  again  to  life,  an  altered 
man.  A  few  weeks  had  been  to  him  as  years.  Youth 
was  departed,  the  winter  of  premature  age  had  already 
chilled  his  blood ;  one  memory,  and  one  desire  were 
•U  he  lived  for— one  was  in  the  tomb  of  his  Isadora, 
the  other  was  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
her  destroyer.  But  ate  had  anticipated  him.  Before 
he  arose  from  his  sick  couch  the  great  tyrant,  Philippo- 
Maria  Visconti  had  ceased  to  exist.  After  a  life  of 
public  and  private  turpitude  only  paralleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  his  own  family,  he  had  di^d  peacefully  in  his 
bed.  He  was  the  last  male  of  his  detested  name,  and 
his  decease  was  haUed  in  the  north  of  Italy  as  the  sig- 


nal of  freedom.  Milan  asserted  her  rights,  the  republic 
was  restored,  and  Julian  found  some  gratification  for 
his  revenge  in  assisting  to  demolish  the  fabiic  of  tyran- 
ny which  the  detested  Philippo-Maria  had  sacrificed  all 
ties  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  heaven,  to  erect  and  con- 
solidate. But  the  illusion  was  transitory.  Liberty  waa 
no  more  to  find  an  abiding  place  in  Italy.  Francisco 
Sforza,  the  son  of  that  adventurous  peasant  whom  a 
lucky  omen  led  to  fortune,  and  a  name  in  history,  had 
wedded  the  daughter  of  the  last  Visconti.  To  the  am- 
bition of  his  father-in-law  he  added  the  ({ualities  of  tha 
consummate  soldier;  and  having  by  judicious  mea- 
sures prepared  the  way  for  his  intended  usurpation,  he 
suddenly  threw  oft'  the  mask  and  claimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Lombardy.  The  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Milan  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  December^ 
1449 ;  the  opponents  being  the  Milanese  and  their  al- 
lies, the  Venetians,  oppos^  to  Sforza  and  his  veteran 
bands.  The  contest  was  sanguinary  and  long  doubt- 
ful. Julian  de  Blontelermo  signalized  himself  that  day 
by  a  desperation  of  valor  that  commanded  the  ad- 
miration even  of  his  foes.  Sforza  himself  felt  the  point 
of  his  lance  upon  his  casque,  and  would  have  received 
at  his  hand  the  fitting  reward  of  his  duplicity  and  am- 
bition, but  for  the  interference  of  one  of  his  party.  The 
man  to  whom  Sforza  owed  his  life  on  this  occasion 
was  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  his  armor,  and 
the  remarkable  skill  and  grace  with  which  he  managed 
his  horse  and  arms.  He  attacked  Julian  with  great 
fury,  but  a  press  of  combatants  parted  them,  and  they 
met  no  more  till  toward  the  end  of  the  day,  when  for- 
tune had  already  declared  against  the  republicans.  A 
narrow  bridge  over  the  Adige  had  afibrded  the  meana 
of  retreat,  or  rather  of  flight,  to  a  considerable  body  of 
the  Milanese ;  but  they  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  if  overtaken  their  destruction  was  inevita- 
ble. A  few  desperate  men  in  such  a  pass  mieht  do 
much ;  they  would  perish,  but  they  could  check  for  a 
time  an  army.  This  was  seen  by  Julian,  and  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  bridge.  Two  faithful  adherents  alone 
attended  him.  The  enemy  approached ;  at  their  head 
was  Julian's  late  opponent,  when  he  perceived  who 
impeded  the  passage  he  spurred  eagerly  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  his  party,  and  reigning  his  mettled  charger 
abruptly,  halted  at  a  lance's  length  from  the  devoted 
three,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  visor. 

"  Well  met !  Julian  de  Montelermo  I"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  this  is  the  hour  of  vengeance.  Look  upon  me  well 
and  say  if  you  know  me." 

"  I  know  you  only  for  the  friend  of  a  false  tyrant,  and 
the  enemy  of  Milan,"  replied  Julian,  couching  his  laAce 
as  he  epoke. 

"Listen  then,  and  know  me  better,"  returned  the 
stranger ;  "  I  am  Geronimo  Capponi,  the  page  to  whom, 
ten  years  ago  you  dealt  a  blow.  See !  is  not  the  mark 
of  shame  yet  red  upon  my  cheek?  It  will  not  away 
till  I  have  washed  it  oflf  in  your  blood.  One  victim 
have  I  had  already,  for  it  was  I  that  led  Visconti  to 
your  bride,  yet  my  revenge  is  still  unsatisfied." 

"  Infernal  villain !"  cried  Julian,  "  your  place  in  hell 
shall  not  be  empty  long— have  at  your  heart !"  He 
pressed  spurs  to  his  charger  as  he  spoke ;  his  opponent 
did  the  same,  and  they  met  point  to  point.  But  the 
place  between  them  was  too  confined  to  render  the 
charge  of  either  eflective,  and  dropping  their  lancea 
they  attacked  each  other  sword  in  hand.  The  conflict 
was  fierce  but  short ;  a  tremendous  blow  dealt  by  Julian 
penetrated  the  helmet  of  his  enemy  and  inflicted  a  se- 
vere wound ;  while  at  the  same  moment  Geronimo'a 
sword  found  a  passage  through  the  joints  of  his  anta- 
gonist's corslet,  and  pierced  his  neck.  Neither  could 
longer  wield  his  weapon,  but  leaning  forward  they 
seized  each  other  in  a  deadly  grapple.  A  charge  of 
Sforza's  troops  pressed  the  combatants  against  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  At  that  moment,  Julian,  con- 
centrating his  failing  strength  in  one  last  effort,  drew 
his  dagger  from  his  sheath  and  plunged  it  into  his 
enemy's  throat  The  grasp  of  Geronimo  relaxed— he 
leaned  on  one  side,  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and  fell 
into  the  dark  stream  ot  the  Adige. .  Julian  cast  one 
glance  toward  the  setting  sun,  murmured  "Isadora, 
you  are  avenged  1"  and  fell  dead  upon  hia  charger'a 
neck." 
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Aftek  an  absence  of  several  years  from  my  native 
city,  1  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  payine  it  a  visit ;  and 
having  spent  a  few  days  with  my  friends,  was  about  to 
bid  adieu,  once  more,  to  the  goodly  and  quiet  streets  of 
Philadelphia.  The  dav  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  I 
stood  trembling  at  the  door  of  the  stage-office,  muiUed 
'  in  a  great  coal,  while  the  driver  was  securing  my  bag- 
eage.  The  streets  were  still  and  tenantless,  and  not  a 
foot  seemed  to  be  traveling  but  my  own.  Every  body 
slept,  gentle  and  simple ;  lor  sleep  is  a  gentle  and  sim- 
ple thing.  Th3  watchmen  slumbered ;  and  the  verv 
lamps  seemed  to  have  caught  tha  infectious  drowsi- 
ness. I  felt  that  I  possessed  at  that  moment  a  lordly 
pre-eminence  among  my  fellow  citizens ;  for  they  were 
all  torpid,  as  dead  to  consciousness  as  swallows  in  the 
winter,  or  mummies  in  a  catacomb.  I  alone  had  sense, 
knowledge,  power,  energy.  Th3  rest  were  all  purdu — 
shut  up,  like  the  imprisoned  genii,  who  were  bottled 
away  by  Solomon,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  I  could  re- 
lease them  from  durance  in  an  instant ;  I  could  dis- 
charge either  of  them  from  imprisonment,  or  I  could 
sufTar  the  whole  to  remain  spell-bound  until  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  their  enlargement.  Every  thing  slept ; 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councils,  the  civil  and  the  mlli- 
tarv,  learning,  and  beauty,  and  eloquence,  porters,  dogs, 
and  drays,  steam  engines  and  patent  machines,  even 
the  elements  reposed. 

If  it  had  not  been  so  cold,  I  could  have  moralized 
upon  the  death-like  torpor  that  reigned  over  the  city.  As 
it  was,  I  could  not  help  admiring  that  wonderful  regula- 
tion of  nature,  whicn  thus  periodically  suspends  the 
vital  powers  of  a  whole  people.  There  is  notliing  so 
cheenng  as  the  bustle  of  a  crowd,  nothing  more  awful 
than  its  repose.  When  we  behold  the  first,  when  we 
notice  the  vast  agggregate  of  human  life  so  variously 
occupied,  so  widely  diffused,  so  powerful,  and  so  buoy- 
ant, a  sensation  is  produced  like  that  with  which  we 
gaze  at  the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a  storm — a  sense 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  human  power  to  still  such  a 
mass  of  troubled  particles ;  but  when  sleep  strews  her 
poppies,  it  is  like  the  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  waves. 

I  had  barely  time  to  make  this  remark,  when  two 
figures  rapidly  approached— two  of  Solomon's  genii 
escaped  from  duresse.  Had  not  their  onward  forms 
been  peaceable  and  worldlj,  I  could  have  fancied 
them  a  pair  of  malignant  spirits,  come  to  invite  me  to 
a  meeting  of  conspirators,  or  a  dance  of  witches.  It 
was  a  Quaker  gentleman,  with  a  lady  hanging  on  one 
arm,  and  a  lantern  on  the  other,  so  that,  although  he 
carried  double,  his  burdens  were  both  light.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  spot  where  I  stood,  the  pedestrian 
raised  his  lantern  to  my  face,  and  inspected  it  earnestly 
'for  a  moment.  I  began  to  fear  that  he  was  a  police 
officer,  who,  having  picked  up  one  candidate  for  the 
tread-mill,  was  seeking  to  find  her  a  companion.  It 
was  an  unjust  suspicion ;  for  worthy  Obadlah  was  only 
taking  a  lecture  on  physiognomy,  and,  being  satisfied 
with  the  honesty  of  my  lineaments,  he  snia ;  "Pray, 
friend,  would  it  suit  thee  to  take  charge  of  a  lady?" 

What  a  question !  Sddom  have  my  nerves  received 
80  great  a  shock.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing  alarm- 
ing or  disagreeable  in  the  proposition :  but  the  address 
was  so  sudden,  the  interrogatory  so  direct,  the  subject 
matter  so  unexpected  1  "  Take  charge  of  a  lady  ?" 
quoth  he.  I  had  been  for  years  a  candidate  for  this 
very  honor.  Never  was  there  a  more  willing  soul  in 
the  round  world.  I  had  always  been  ready  to  "  take 
charge  of  a  lady,"  but  had  never  been  happy  enough  to 
find  one  who  was  willing  to  place  herself  under  my 
protection :  and  now.  when  I  least  expected  it,  came  a 
fair  volunteer,  with  the  sanction  of  a  parent,  to  throw 
herself,  as  it  were,  into  my  arms  I  I  thought  of  the 
country  where  the  pigs  run  about  ready  roasted,  crying, 
"  WhoMl  eat  me  r '  I  thought,  too,  of  Aladdin  and  his 
wondeiful  lamp,  and  almost  doubted  whether  I  had  not 
touched  some  talisman,  whose  virtues  had  called  into 
my  presence  a  substantial  personification  of  one  of  my 
day  dreams.  But  there  was  Obadiah,  of  whose  mor- 
tality there  could  be  no  mistake ;  and  there  was  the 
lady's  trunk— not  an  imaginary  trunk,  but  a  most  copi- 
ous thd  ponderous  receptacle,  ready  to  take  its  station 
socially  beside  my  own.    What  a  prize  for  a  traveling 


bachelor !  a  lady  readv  booked,  and  bundled  up,  with 
her  trunk  packed,  ana  her  passage  paid !  Alas !  it  is 
but  for  a  season — after  that,  some  happier  wight  wfll 
"  take  charge  of  the  lady,"  and  I  may  jog  on  in  single 
loneliness'. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind, 
during  a  pause  in  the  Q,uaker's  speech,  and  before  I 
could  frame  a  reply,  he  continued ;  "  My  daughter  has 
just  heard  of  the  illness  of  her  husband.  Captain  Jack- 
son of  the  Rifleman,  and  wishes  to  get  to  Baltimore 
to-day  to  join  him.  The  ice  has  stopped  the  steam- 
boats, and  she  is  obliged  to  go  by  land." 

I  had  the  grace  to  recover  from  my  fit  of  abstraction, 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  good  time,  that  "  It  would  afilbrd 
rae  pleasure  to  render  any  service  in  my  power  to  Mrs. 
Jackson  ;"  and  I  did  so  with  great  sincerity,  for  every 
chivalrous  feeling  of  my  bosom  was  enlisted  in  favor  of 
a  lady,  young,  sensitive,  and  no  doubt  beautiful,  who 
was  flying  on  the  wings  of  love  to  the  chamber  of  an 
afflicted  husband.  I  Mt  proud  of  extending  my  pro- 
tection to  such  a  pattern  of  connubial  tenderness ;  and, 
offering  my  hand  to  worthy  Obadiah,  I  added,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence, 
and  will  endeavor  to  render  Mrs.  Jackson's  journey 
safe,  if  not  agreeable." 

A  hearty  "Thank  thee,  friend,  I  judged  as  much 
from  they  appearance,"  was  all  the  reply,  and  the  stage 
being  now  readv,  we  stepped  in  and  drove  off. 

As  the  carnage  rolled  over  the  pavement,  my 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  my  fair  charge.  Ah! 
thought  I,  what  a  happy  fellow  is  Captain  Jackson  of 
the  Rifle !  What  a  prize  he  has  drawn  in  the  lottery 
of  life !  How  charming  it  must  be  to  have  such  a 
devoted  wife !  Here  was  I,  a  solitarv  bachelor,  doomed 
perhaps,  to  eternal  celibacy.  Cheerless  indeed  was  my 
fate  compared  with  his.  Should  I  fall  sick,  there  was 
no  delicate  female  to  fly  to  my  bedside ;  no,  I  might 
die,  before  a  ministering  angel  would  come  to  me  in 
such  a  shape.  But,  fortunate  Captain  Jackson!  no 
sooner  is  he  placed  on  the  sick  list,  by  the  regimental 
surgeon,  than  his  amiable  partner  quits  her  paternal 
mansion,  accepts  the  protection  of  a  stranger,  lisks  her 
neck  in  a  stage-coach,  and  her  health  in  the  night  air, 
and  flies  to  the  relief  of  the  invalid. 

I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Captain  Jackson, 
continued  I.  Sickness  is  generally  an  unwelcome,  and 
often  an  alarming  visitor.  It  always  brings  the  doctor, 
with  his  long  bill  and  loathsome  drugs,  and  it  some- 
times opens  the  door  to  the  doctor's  successor  in  office, 
Death.  But  sickness,  when  it  calls  home  an  aflectionate 
wife,  when  it  proves  her  love  and  her  courage,  when 
its  pangs  aro  soothed  by  the  tender  and  skilful  a»iduity 
of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend,  even  sickness,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  be  welcome  to  that  happy 
man,  Captain  Jackson  of  the  Rifle. 

Poor  fellow!  perhaps  he  is  very  sick — dyin^,  lor 
aught  that  we  know.  Then  the  lady  will  be  a  widow, 
and  there  will  be  a  vacant  captaincy  in  the  Rifle  Regi'^ 
ment.  Strange,  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  him 
before — I  thought  I  knew  all  the  officers.  What  kind 
of  a  man  can  he  be  ?  The  Rifle  is  a  fine  regiment. 
They  were  dashing  fellows  in  the  last  war;  chiefly 
from  the  west — all  marksmen,  who  could  cut  ofl*  a 
squirrel's  head,  or  pick  out  the  pupil  of  a  grenadier's 
eye.  He  was  a  backwoodsman,  no  doubt ;  ax  feet  six, 
with  red  whiskera,  and  an  eagle  eye.  His  regimentals 
had  caught  the  lady's  fancy ;  the  sex  loves  any  thing 
in  uniform,  perhaps  because  thev  are  the  veiyreverse 
of  everv  thing  that  is  uniform  themselves.  The  lady 
did  well  to  get  into  the  Rifle  Regiment;  for  she  was 
evidently  a  snarp-shooter,  and  could  pick  off  an  officer, 
when  so  disposed.  What  an  eve  she  must  have! 
A  plague  on  Captain  Jackson !  What  evil  genius  sent 
him  poaching  here  1  Why  sport  his  gray  and  black, 
among  the  pretty  Quaker  girls  of  Philadelphia  1  ^^y 
could  not  the  Rifle  officers  enlist  thdr  wives  elsewhere  7 
Or  why,  if  Philadelphia  must  be  rifled  of  its  beauty — 
why  had  not  I  been  Captain  Jackson  7 

When  a  man  begins  to  think  upon  a  subject  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  there  is  no  end  of  it;  for  his 
thoughts,  not  having  a  plain  road  to  travel,  will  shoot 
off  into  every  bye-path.  Thus  it  was,  that  my  con- 
jectures wandered  from  the  captain  to  his  lady,  and 
from  the  lady  to  her  father.    What  an  honest,  coa- 
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fidinff  soul,  muBt  worthy  Obadiah  be,  continued  I,  to 
myself;  to  place  a  daughter,  60  estimablo,  perhaps  his 
only  child,  under  the  protection  of  an  entire  stranger. 
He  is  doubtless  a  phynognombt.  I  carry  that  best  of 
all  letters  of  introduction,  a  good  appearance.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  phrenologist ;  but  that  cannot  be,  for  my  bumps, 
be  they  good  or  evil,  are  all  muffled  up.  After  all,  the 
worthy  man  might  have  made  a  woful  mistake.  For 
all  that  he  knew,  I  might  be  a  sharper  or  a  senator,  a 
plenipotentiary  or  a  pickpocket.  I  might  be  Washing- 
ton Irving,  or  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  the  Wandeiing 
Jew.  I  might  be  a  vampyre,  or  a  ventriloquist.  I 
might  be  Cooper  the  novelist,  for  he  is  sometimes  "  a 
traveling  bachelor,"  or  I  might  be  our  other  Cooper, 
for  he  is  a  regular  occupant  of  the  stage.  I  might  be 
Captain  Symmes  going  to  the  inside  of  the  world,  or 
Mr.  Owen  going — accoraing  to  circumstances.  I  might 
be  Miss  Wright— no.  I  coidd  n't  be  Miss  Wright— nor 
if  I  was,  would  any  body  be  guilty  of  such  a  solecism 
as  to  ask  Miss  Wright  to  take  charge  of  a  lady,  for  she 
believes  that  ladies  can  take  charge  of  themselves. 
After  all,  how  does  Obadiah  know  that  I  am  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  What  a  mistake 
would  that  have  been  I  How  would  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  twenty-four  sovereign  republics  have  been 
startled  by  the  question,  "  Pray,  friend,  would  it  suit 
thee  to  take  charge  of  a  lady  ?" 

It  is  not  to  be  suppose  that  I  indulged  in  this  solilo- 
quy at  the  expense  of  politeness.  ISot  at  all ;  it  was 
too  soon  to  intrude  on  the  sacredncss  of  the  lady*s 
quiet.  Besides,  however  voluminous  these  reflections 
may  seem  in  the  recital,  but  a  few  minutes  were  oc- 
cuined  in  their  production ;  for  Perkins  never  made  a 
steam  generator  half  so  potent  as  the  human  brain. 
But  day  began  to  break,  and  I  thought  proper  to  break 
silence. 

"It  is  a  raw  morning.  Madam,"  said  I.  "Very 
law,"  said  she,  and  the  conversation  made  a  full  stop. 

"  The  roads  appear  to  be  rough,"  said  I,  returning  to 
the  charge.  "  Very  rough,"  replied  the  lady.  Anotht  r 
full  stop.  "  Have  you  ever  traveled  in  a  stage  before  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  But  never  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, perhaps  7"  "No,  never."  Another  dead  halt. 
I  see  how  It  is,  thought  I.  The  lady  is  a  6^u«— she 
cannot  talk  of  the  common-place  matters,  and  is  laugh- 
in;  in  her  sleeve  at  my  simplicity.  I  must  rise  to  a 
hiffher  theme ;  and  then,  as  the  stage  rolled  off  the 
Schuylkill  bridge,  I  said,  "We  have  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, and  I  hope  we  shall  not,  like  the  Roman  con- 
queror, have  cause  to  repent  our  temerity:  The  day 
promises  to  be  fair,  and  the  omens  are  all  auspicious." 
"  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Rubicam  7"  inquired 
Mrs.  Jackson.  I  repeated ;  and  the  lady  replied,  "  Oh  I 
yes,  verv  likely,"  and  then  resumed  her  former  tacitur- 
nity. Thinks  I  to  myself.  Captain  Jackson  and  his 
kdy  belong  to  the  peace  establishment.  Well,  if  the 
ladv  does  not  choose  to  talk,  politeness  requires  of  me 
to  be  silent ;  and  for  the  next  hour  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

I  had  now  obtained  a  glimpse  of  n^  fair  companion's 
visage,  and  candor  compels  me  to  admit  that  it  was 
Bot  quite  so  beautiful  as  I  had  anticipated.  Her  com- 
plexion was  less  foir  than  I  could  kiave  wished,  her  eye 
was  not  mild,  her  nose  was  not  such  as  a  statuary 
would  have  admired,  and  her  lips  were  white  and  thin. 
I  made  these  few  observations  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  the  lady  repelled  my  inquiring  glance  with  a  look 
of  defiance ;  a  frown  lowered  upon  her  haughty  brow, 
and  I  eould  almost  foncy  I  saw  a  cockade  growing  to 
her  bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  whiskers  bristling  on  her 
cheeks.  There,  thought  I,  looked  Captain  Jackson  of 
the  Rifle— fortunate  man!  whose  wife,  inbibing  the 
pflde  and  courage  of  a  soldier,  can  punish  with  a  look 
of  scorn  the  glance  of  impertinent  curiosity. 

At  breakfast  her  character  was  more  fully  developed. 
If  her  tongne  had  been  out  of  commission  before,  it  had 
■ow  received  orders  for  active  service.  She  was  con- 
vinced that  nothing  fit  to  eat  could  be  had  at  the  sign 
of  the  "  Black  Horse,"  and  was  shocked  to  find  that 
the  landlord  was  a  Dutchman. 

"What's  your  nameT'  said  she  to  the  landlady. 
"Redheiflfer,  ma'am."  "  Oh !  dreadful  I  was  it  you  that 
made  the  perpetual  motion  7"    "  No,  ma'am," 

Then  she  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  turned  up  her 


pretty  nose  at  every  thing  that  came  within  its  cogni- 
zance. This  butter  was  too  strong,  and  the  tea  too 
weak ;  the  bread  was  stale,  and  the  bacon  fresh ;  the 
rolls  were  heavy,  and  the  lady's  appetite  light 

"  Will  you  try  an  egg  7"  said  I.  "  I  don't  like  eggs." 
"Allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  ^ing  of  this  fowl.**  "I 
can't  say  that  I  am  partial  to  the  wing."  "  A  piece  of 
the  breast,  then.  Madam."  "  It  is  very  tough,  Isn't 
it 7"  "No,  it  seems  quite  tender."  "It  is  done  to 
rags,  I'm  afraid."  "Q,uite  the  reverse — the  gravy 
follows  the  knife."  "  Oh !  honible !  it  is  raw !"  "  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  done  to  a  turn ; permit  me  to 
give  you  this  piece."  "I  seldom  eat  mwls,  except 
when  cold."  "  Then,  madam,  here  Is  a  nice  cold  pullet 
— let  me  give  you  a  merry  thought ;  nothing  is  better 
to  travel  on  than  a  merry  thought."  "  Thank  you,  I 
never  touch  meat  at  breakfast."  And  my  merry 
thought  flashed  in  the  pan.    "  Perhaps,  sir,  your  lady 

would  like  some  chipped  beef,  or  some ''     "This 

is  not  my  lady,  Mrs.  Redheifler,"  interrupted  I,  fearing 
Ihe  appellation  might  be  resented  more  directly  from 
another  quarter.  "Oh  la!  I  beg  pardon;  but  how 
could  a  body  tell,  you  know — when  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man travels  together,  you  know  it's  so  nateral ** 

"  Quite  natural,  Mrs  RedheiflTer."  "  May  be,  ma'am 
you'd  fancy  a  bit  of  cheese,  or  a  slice  of  apple-pie,  or 
some  pumpkin  sauce,  or  a  sausage,  or *' 

I  know  not  how  the  touchy  gentlewoman  would 
have  taken  all  this— I  do  not  mean  all  these  good 
things,  but  the  offer  of  them ;  for  luckily  before  any 
reply  could  be  made,  the  stage  diiver  called  us  oflfwitn 
his  horn.  As  I  handed  the  lady  into  the  stage,  I  ven- 
turned  to  take  another  peep,  and  fancied  she  looked 
vulgar;  but  how  could  I  tell  t  Napoleon  has  said,  there 
is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous: 
and  we  all  know  that  between  very  high  fashion  and 
vulgarity  there  is  often  less  than  a  step.  Good  sense, 
grace,  and  true  breeding,  lie  between.  The  lady  oc- 
cupied one  of  these  extremes,  I  knew  not  which ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  polite  to  inquire  too  closely,  as  that 
was  a  matter  which  more  nearly  concerned  Captain 
Jackson  of  the  Rifle,  who,  no  doubt,  was  excellently 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  fashion  and  fine  women. 

By  this  time  the  lady  had  wearied  of  her  former 
tacitumity  and  grown  loquacious.  She  talked  inces- 
santly, chiefly  about  herself  and  her  "pa."  "  Her  pa 
was  a  Quaker,  but  she  was  not  a  Quaker.  They  had 
tunied  her  out  of  meeting  for  marrying  Captain  Jack- 
son. Her  va  was  a  merchant— he  was  in  the  shingle 
and  board  line." 

Alas !  I  was  in  the  bored  line  myself  just  then. 

Gentle  reader,  I  spare  you  the  recital  of  all  I  suffered 
during  that  day.  'The  lady's  temper  was  none  of  the 
best,  and  traveling  agreed  with.it  but  indifferently. 
When  we  stopped,  she  was  always  in  a  fever  to  go ; 
when  going  sne  fretted  continually  to  stop.  At  noeal 
time  she  had  no  appetite :  at  all  other  times  she  wanted 
to  eat  As  one  ot  the  drivers  expressed  it,  she  was  in 
a  solid  pet  the  whole  day,  and  I  had  to  alight  a  hundred 
times  to  pick  up  her  handkerchief,  or  to  look  after  her 
baggage ;  and  a  hundred  times  I  wished  tier  in  the  arms 
of  Captain  Jackson  of  the  Rifle.  I  bore  it  all  amaz- 
ingly, however,  and  take  to  myself  no  small  credit  for 
having  discharged  my  duty,  witnout  losing  my  patience, 
or  omitting  any  attention  which  politeness  required. 
My  companion  would  hardly  seem  to  have  deserved 
this :  yet  still  she  was  a  female,  and  I  had  no  right  to 
find  fault  with  those  little  peculiarities  of  disposition, 
which  I  certainly  did  not  admire.  Besides,  her  hus- 
band was  a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  the  wifie  of  a 
gallant  officer,  who  serves  his  country  by  land  or  sea, 
has  high  claims  upon  the  chivalry  of  her  country-men. 

At  hist  we  arrived  at  Baltimore,  and  I  immediately 
called  a  hack,  and  desired  to  know  where  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  setdng  down  my  fair  companion. 

"  At  the  sign  of  the  Anchor, Street,  Pell's  Point," 

was  the  reply.  Surprised  at  nothing  after  all  I  had 
seen,  I  gave  the  order,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
"  Is  any  part  of  the  Rifle  regiment  quartered  on  Pell's 
Point  7"  said  I.  "  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  ladv. 
"  Does  not  your  husband  belong  to  that  regiment  7" 
"  La !  bless  you,  no ;  Captain  Jackson  isn't  a  soldier." 
"  I  have  been  under  a  mistake  then.  I  underetood  that 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Rifleman."     "  No ;  he  is  cap- 
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tain  of  the  Rifleman,  a  sloop  that  runs  from  Baltimore 
to  North  Carolina,  and  brings  tar,  and  turpentine,  and 
such  matters.  That's  the  house,"  continued  she, 
**  and,  as  I  live,  there's  Mr.  Jackson,  up  and  well !" 

The  person  pointed  out  was  a  low,  stout  built,  vulgar 
man,  half  intoxicated,  with  a  glazed  hat  on  his  he^, 
and  a  huge  ouid  in  his  cheek.  *'  How  are  you,  Polly  7" 
said  he,  as  he  handed  his  wife  out,  and  gave  her  a 
smack  which  might  have  been  heard  over  the  street 
"  Who's  that  gentleman  !  eh  !  a  messmate  of  yours  1" 

**  That's  the  gentleman  that  took  care  of  mef  on  the 
road?" 

"The  supercargo,  eh?  Come,  Mister,  'light  and 
take  something  to  drink." 

I  thanked  the  captain,  and  ordered  the  caniage  to 
drive  off,  fully  determined,  that,  whatever  other  im- 
prudence I  might  hereafter  be  guilty  of,  I  would  never 
again,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  "  take  charge  of  a  lady." 


Original. 
"THIS   COLD. 
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Calamities  of  any  kind,  coming  singly,  challenge 
83rmpathy  and  condolence,  but  where  the  same  thing 
is  general  all  such  advantages  are  lost  Whatever  the 
ill  may  be,  the  individual  must  bear  it  alone.  He  can 
hope  for  no  commisseratiog  glance  of  the  eye,  giving 
warrant  for  a  fresh  groan,  no  condoling  tone  of  voice 
whereby  his  own  sinks  justified  to  a  fiunter  treble,  no 
housewife  tale  of  a  similar  experience  deluding  him 
into  making  his  "complaint  known."  Alas !  he  roust 
bear  his  grief  alone,  for  his  neighbors  are  intent  upon 
nursing  their  own. 

Every  body  knows  that  a  solitary  cold  is  a  thing  at- 
tended with  some  eclat,  (pardon,  dear  reader,  the  anti- 
English  phrase,  it  was  accidental.)  There  is  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one — the  wonder  "  how  in  the  world  you 
could  get  it  f  Did  vou  damp  your  feet?  did  you  sit  in 
a  draft  of  air  ?  did  you  walk  in  the  moonlight  with 
Miss  Diaway  ?  did  vour  night-cap  slip  from  its  alle- 
giance 7  Dear  me,  it  Is  so  Hrange  how  you  got  meh  a 
eoldP*  Then  comes  the  pepper  tea,  the  boneset,  the 
pennyroyal,  the  sage  tea,  one  and  all,  the  foot  bath,  the 
flannels,  the  comforters,  the  coaxings,  the  pityings,  the 
hurryings — jrour  cough  candy,  liquorice,  gum- Arabic, 
every  thing  is  in  requisition.  Dear  me !  a  cold  is  a 
great  aflair ! 

But  this  is  a  cold  "alone  in  its  glory."  Let  but  the 
scene  change,  set  a  whole  population  to  sneeze,  to 
cough,  to  toss  with  fever,  ana  all  this  petting  is  at  an 
end.  "  So  you've  got  this  cold,"  and  a  laugh  rewards 
your  unconscious  appeal  to  sympathv.  You  sneeze, 
and  vour  neighbor's  eyes  sparkle  with  delight;  you 
cougn,  he  rubs  his  hands  with  a  chuckle  of  pleasure. 
"  Not  half  so  bad,  sir,  as  I  had  i%  yours  is  nothing  at 

all — why  I" .    If  you  are  wise  you  will  escape  the 

detail.  Who  cares  for  a  particular  pain,  when  every 
body  is  having  the  like  7  Why,  misery  is  nothing  if 
shared  with  a  thousand ;  give  me  the  solitary  pang — 
the  grief  apart,  the  especial  sorrow. 

I  cannot  abide  these  epedemics.  It  Is  wresting  de- 
mocracy from  its  rightful  channel.  It  is  killing  sym- 
pathy;  It  is  doing  away  the  sentiment  of  a  grief. 

*'  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous;" so  said  Napoleon.  Isn't  there  something  sub- 
lime in  the  idea  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  all  coughing  in  concert  7  But  then 
for  the  details : 

"Sparkling  and  bright,  in  Ikiaid  light," 
The  author  would  have  been  anything  but  flattered  at 
the  voice  that  got  thus  £ir,  and  was  stopped  short  by 
a  fit  of  coughing. 

^,  ''On  the  banks  of  Al** 

that  cough ;  it  was  the  death  of  the  song,  and  the  inci- 
pient love  was  expelled  with  it 

Why  will  not  people  be  wise  7  Let  the  epideirtic  have 
its  day;  put  poetry,  sentiment,  all  the  luxriesof  being 
upon  the  shelf  ana  quietly  submit  to  the  fates,  recog- 
nize the  dire  necessity,  and  if  they  will,  in  memory  of 


the  past,  walk  in  starlight,  (happily,  the  moon  is  in- 
visible,) and  quote  poetry,  let  them  be  content  with  the 
following : 

**  Coughing  fn  a  ahady  grove 
Bat  my  Jalianna ; 
LoxeogM  I  gave  my  love, 
Epecacuana.** 

Talk  of  the  inconvenience  of  "  this  cold,"  in  matters 
of  sentiment ;  why,  this  is  nothing  to  the  positive  evil 
endured  by  the  venders  of  all  kinds.  The  newsboys 
hardly  lift  up  their  voices.  If  an  unlucky  wight  es- 
says, "  Sunday  Mer ,"  just  to  try  the  material  of 

his  lun^s,  straightway  a  wheezing  laugh  echoes  on 
every  side  from  liis  brothers  in  calamity. 

"  Stawbenies,"  I  was  able  to  detect  uttered  in  a  voice 
as  if  coming  from  -the  folds  of  a  blanket 

"Three  cents  a  basket,  Ma'am."  The  boy  looked 
dispiilted.  Not  so  much  ill  as  mortified,  distressed. 
It's  a  great  thing  to  have  a  benevolent  face.  Beggar 
children  detect  it  in  the  street,  and  ask  you  for  pen- 
nies. Poor  women  imploring  alms  will  make  the  num- 
ber of  children  five  instead  of  six,  as  they  have  told 
your  neighbor,  for  a  smaller  fib  will  do  for  you.  Chfl- 
dren  tell  you  all  their  little  tiials,  and  even  the  dog  will 
soon  look  wishfully  in  your  fBce  when  sufiering  from 
the  neglect  of  his  master. 

It's  a  great  thing  to  have  a  benevolent  bxe ;  it  be- 
comes a  key  to  the  hearts  of  others.  You  learn  hu- 
manity naturally,  easily,  without  going  out  in  search 
of  its  attributes. 

"  Three  cents  a  basket.  Ma'am,"  and  he  poured  the 
delicious  fruit  into  the  receiver. 

I  looked  at  the  child,  and  one  moment  liis  eyea  rested 
upon  my  face.  His  sympathies  were  touched — hia 
eyea  fell  sadly— I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  were  tear- 
ful— there  was  pathos  in  his  voice. 

**  Strawberries  goes  bad  with  me  to-day,  Ha*am. 

"Badlhowso,  chUd7" 

"  This  cold ;  I  can't  hoUar,  Ma*am." 


THE  KELP-GATHERER. 

The  stranger  who  wanders  along  the  terrific  i 
of  crag  that  overhang  the  green  and  foaming  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  western  coasU  of  Ireland,  feels  a 
melancholy  interest  excited  in  his  mind,  as  tie  turns 
aside  from  the  more  impressive  grandeurs  of  the  scene, 
and  gazes  on  the  small  stone  heaps  that  are  scattered 
over  the  moss  on  which  he  treads.  They  are  the  graves 
of  the  nameless  few  whose  bodies  have  been  from  time 
to  time  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  cast 
upon  those  lonely  crags  to  startle  the  early  fisherman 
with  their  ghastly  and  disfigured  bulk.  Here  they 
meet,  atthe  nands  of  the  pitying  mountaineers,  the  last 
offices  of  Christian  charity — a  grave  in  the  nearest  soft 
earth,  with  no  other  ceremonial  than  the  humble 
peasant's  prayer.  Here  they  lie,  uncoffined,  unlaroent- 
ed,  unclaimed  by  mourning  fi  lends,  starting  like  sud- 
den spectres  of  detth  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  to 
excite  a  wild  fear,  a  passing  thought  of  pity,  a  vain  in- 
quiry in  the  hamlet,  and  then  smk  into  the  earth  in 
mystery  and  in  sUencc,  to  be  no  more  remembered  on 
its  surface. 

The  obscurity  which  envelopes  the  history  of  those 
unhappy  strangers  aflbrds  a  subject  to  the  q>eculative 
traveler,  on  which  he  may  give  free  play  to  the  wings 
of  his  imagination.  Few,  Indeed,  can  pass  these  de- 
serted sepulchres  without  endeavoring  for  a  moment  to 
penetrate  in  fancy  the  darkness  which  enshrouds  the 
fate  of  their  mouldering  tenants ;  without  beholding 
the  progress  of  the  ruin  that  struck  from  beneath  the 
voyagers  feet,  the  firm  and  lofty  fabric  to  which  he 
had  confidently  trusted  his  existence,  without  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  the  despairing  crew,  and  the  stem  and 
horrid  burst  of  the  roused-up  ocean,  as  it  deslt  the  last 
stroke  upon  the  groaning  timbers  of  the  wreck,  and 
scattered  the  whole  pile  for  and  wide,  in  coimtless 
atoms,  upon  the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep.  And 
again,  without  turning  in  thought  to  the  ftr-away- 
homes,  at  which  the  tale  of  the  wanderers  was  never 
told — to  the  pale  young  widow  that  dreamed  herself 
still  a  wife,  and  lived  on,  from  mom  to  mora,  in  the 
fever  of  a  vain  8uq>ense— to  the  helpless  parent,  that 
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BtUl  hoped  for  the  offices  of  filial  kindness  from  the 
hand  that  was  now  mouldeiing  in  a  distant  grave ;  and 
to  the  social  fire-side,  over  whose  evening  pastimes 
the  long  silence  of  an  absent  fiiend  had  thrown  a  gloom, 
that  the  certainty  of  woe  or  gladness  could  never 
remove. 

Amonff  those  nameless  tombs,  within  the  space  of 
the  last  lew  years,  the  widow  of  a  fisherman,  named 
Reardon,  was  observed  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  her 
time.  Her  husband  had  died  young,  perishing  in  a 
sudden  storm,  which  swept  his  canoe  from  the  coast 
aide  into  the  waste  of  sea  beyond  it :  and  his  wife  was 
left  to  inhabit  a  small  cottage  near  the  cracs,  and  to 
support,  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  an  only  child,  who 
was  destined  to  inheiit  little  more  then  the  blessing, 
the  virtue,  and  the  aflfections  of  his  parent.  The  poor 
widow  endeavored  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  her  boy 
and  for  herself,  by  gathering  the  kelp  which  was 
thrown  upon  the  crags,  and  was  burned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  soap  from  its  ashes ;  while  the 
youth  emploved  his  yet  unformed  strength  in  tHiing 
the  small  garden,  that  was  confined  by  a  qmcksel  hedge, 
at  their  cottage  side.  They  were  fondly  attached,  and 
toiled  incessantly  to  obtain  the  means  of  comfort, 
rather  for  each  other  than  for  themselves ;  but,  with 
all  their  exertions,  left  them  in  the  rearward  of  her 
favor.  The  mother  beheld,  with  a  mother's  a^ny, 
the  youthful  limbs  and  features  of  her  boy  exhibit  the 
sickly  effects  of  habitual  privation,  and  habitual  toil ; 
while  the  son  mourned  to  see  the  feebleness  of  a  pre- 
mature old  age  begin  to  steal  upon  the  health  and 
vif  or  of  his  parent. 

In  these  difficulties,  a  prospect  of  certain  advantage 
and  probable  good  fortune,  induced  the  young  man  to 
leave  his  mother  and  his  native  country  for  some  years. 
The  distresses  and  disturbances  which  agitated  that 
unhappy  land,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  fortunes  of 
many  families  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  the  lower  rank, 
that  great  numbers  were  found  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  which  the  colonization  of  the 
new  world  held  out  for  their  advantage.  Among  those 
who  emigrated,  was  the  family  under  whom  the  Rear- 
dons  held  their  little  cottage ;  and  with  them  it  was, 
that  the  young  man  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
happier  region.  Having  arranged  their  affidrs  so  as  to 
aecure  his  widowed  parent  against  absolute  poverty, 
they  separated  with  many  tears,  the  mother  blessing 
her  son  as  she  committed  him  to  the  guardianship  oi 
Providence,  and  the  son  pledging  himself  to  return 
to  her  assistance  so  soon  as  he  hacTobtained  the  means 
of  providing  her  the  comforts  necessary  for  her  old 
age. 

His  success,  though  gradual,  was  complete.  The 
Uessings  of  the  young  Tobias  fell  upon  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  his  industry,  because  well  directed,  was 
productive,  even  beyond  his  expectations.  Instead  of 
lingering  like  many  of  his  fellow-exiles  in  the  sea-port 
towns,  where  they  were  detained  by  idleness,  and  that 
open-mouthed  folly,  which  persuades  men  that  fortune 
may  be  found  without  the  pain  of  seeking,  young 
Reardon  proceeded  at  once  in*o  the  new  settlements, 
where  human  industry  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
valued  commodities.  In  a  little  time  he  was  enabled 
to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of  his  earnings  to  his 
poor  mother,  and  continued,  from  time  to  lime,  to  in- 
crease his  contributions  to  her  comfort,  until  at  length 
the  abundance  of  his  prospeiily  was  such,  as  to  enable 
him  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  had  at  parting. 

He  did  not  return  alone.  With  the  full  approbation 
of  the  poor  widow,  he  had  joined  his  fate  to  that  of  a 
young  person  in  the  settlement  where  he  dwelt,  whose 
disDOsitions  were  in  every  way  analogous  to  his  own, 
and  who  only  excelled  him  in  the  superior  ease  and 
comfort  of  her  circumstances.  Previous  to  his  return, 
he  wrote  to  the  poor  widow,  to  inform  her,  that  in  less 
than  two  months  from  that  time,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence^  her  daughter-in-law,  her  two  grand-child- 
ren, and  her  son,  would  meet  beneath  the  roof  of  her 
ancient  dwelling. 


Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  anxiety  with  which  the  poor 
¥ridow  looked  out  for  this  long  expected  time.  Thei 
assistance  which  the  affectionate  exile  had  been  able 
4o  afford  her,  was  such  as  to  raise  her  to  a  state  of  com- 


parative affluence  in  her  neighborhood,  and  to  render 
her  independent  of  the  hard  and  servile  toil  by  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Her 
cottage  was  wholly  changed  in  Its  appearance,  and  had 
the  honor  of  bting  frequently  selected  for  a  night's 
lodging  by  her  landlord's  agent,  and  other  sreat  men, 
who  passed  through  that  lonely  distiict.  A  few  fiowers 
sprang  up  in  her  sally  fiinged  garden,  which  were  not 
the  less  tenderly  cheiished,  that  ihe  seeds  from  which 
they  grew  were  transmitted  from  the  emigtant's  giaden 
in  the  other  hemisphere.  Her  life  up  to  the  moment, 
when  she  received  this  joyous  letter,  had  been  (»lmly 
and  sadly  happy.  She  looked  forward  ^\ith  a  serene 
feeling  ol  mingled  hope  and  resignation,  to  the  day  of 
her  son's  return,  and  never  once  suflered  the  eagerness 
of  her  affection  to  outstep  her  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and 
her  entire  dependence  upon  tte  divine  will. 

But,  forgive  a  mother's  fondness !— There  are  few 
hearts  in  which  the  affections  of  the  world  and  of 
nature  are  so  entirely  held  under  subjection  by  the 
strong  hand  of  reason  and  fJedth,  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  to  a  momentary  forgetlulness  of  duty,  by  a 
sudden  and  startling  occasion.  After  the  vviuow  had 
heard  the  letter  read,  in  which  her  son  announced  bis 
approaching  return,  the  quiet  of  her  life  was  for  a  time 
disturbed.  She  thought  of  heaven  indeed,  and  prayed 
even  more  fervently  than  before ;  but  the  burning  fever 
that  possessed  her  heart,  showed  that  its  confidence 
was  qualified.  In  the  hours  of  devotion,  she  often 
found  her  thoughts  wandering,  from  the  luting  whose 
breath  could  siill  or  trouble  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
far  over  the  wide  waters  themselves,  to  meet  the  vessel 
that  was  Hying  to  her  with  the  tidings  of  bliss.  She 
shuddered  as  she  went  mom  after  mora,  to  the  cliiP- 
head,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  graves  of  the  ship- 
wrecked voyagers,  which  were  scattered  along  the  turf- 
mountains  on  which,  she  trod.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night,  when  she  endeavored  to  drown  her  anxieties  in 
sleep,  imagination  did  but  overact  the  part  with  which 
it  had  teniticd  her  waking.  Stormy  seas  and  adverse 
winds— a  ship  straining  against  the  blast,  her  deck 
covered  with  pale  and  affiighted  faceS)  among  which 
she  seemed  to  detect  those  of  her  sun,  and  of  his  family 
— winds  hissing  through  the  creaking  yards — and  waves 
tossing  their  horiid  heads  aloft,  and  roaiing  for  their 

{>rey.  Such  were  the  visions  that  beset  the  bed  of  the 
onging  mother,  and  made  the  night  ghastly  to  her 
eyes.  When  she  lay  awake,  the  rustling  of  a  sudden 
wind  among  the  green  boighs  at  her  window,  made 
her  start  and  sit  erect  in  her  t>ed ;  nor  would  she  again 
return  to  rest  until  she  had  opened  the  little  casement, 
and  satisfied  herself,  by  waving  her  hand  abroad  in  the 
night  air,  that  her  alarm  was  occasioned  by  one  of  its 
fairest  and  most  favorable  motions.  So  indeed  it  was. 
The  Almighty,  as  though  to  convince  her  how  far  she 
was  from  conjecturing  aiight  the  quarter  from  which 
calamity  might  visit  her,  bade  the  winds  blow,  during 
the  whole  of  that  peiiod,  in  the  manner  which,  had 
they  been  in  her  own  keeping,  she  would  have  detfired. 
tier  acquaintances  and  neighbors  all  seemed  to  share 
in  her  anxiety.  The  fishermen,  after  they  had  drawn 
up  their  canoes  at  evening,  were  careful,  on  their  way 
homeward,  to  drop  in  at  the  widow  Reardon's  door, 
and  let  her  know  what  vessels  had  entered  the  neigh- 
boring river  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  had  appealed 
in  the  offing.  She  was  constantly  cheered  with  the 
assurance  that  fairer  weather  for  a  homeward  bound 
ship,  or  more  likely  to  continue,  was  never  known  be- 
fore. Still,  nevertheless,  the  poor  woman's  heort  was 
not  at  peace,  and  the  days  and  nights  lagged  w  iih  an 
unaccustomed  heaviness. 

One  night  in  particular,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  appeared  to  linger  so  very  strangely,  that,  the 
widow  thought  the  mom  would  never  dawn.  An  un- 
usual darkness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  world ;  and 
she  lay  awake,  gazing  with  loncing  eyes  toward  the 
little  window  througn  which  the  sun*s  earliest  rays 
were  used  to  greet  her  in  her  waking. 

On  a  sudden,  she  heard  voices  outside  the  window. 

Alive  to  the  slightest  circumstance  that  was  unusual, 

^e  aaoae,  all  dark  as  it  was,  threw  on  her  simple  dress 

164  ^|Lhn!^t?,'aBd  groped  her  way  to  the  front  door  of  the 

le   dTytUfca^k.   She  recognized  the  voice  of  a  friendly  neigh- 

I-   bor,  andoptaed  the  door,  supposing  that  he  might 
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have  some  interesting  intelligence  to  communicate. 
She  judged  correctly. 

"  Good  news  1  good  news !  Mrs.  Reardon ;  and  I  give 
you  joy  of  them  this  morning.  What  will  you  give  me 
to  tell  you  who  is  in  that  small  boat  at  the  shore  1" 

"  That  small  boat !— what  ?— where  7" 

"  Below  there,  ma'am,  where  I'm  pointing  my  finger. 
Don't  you  see  them  coming  up  the  crag  toward  you?" 

"I  cannot — ^I  cannot — it  is  so  dark — "  the  widow 
replied,  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 

"  Dark !  And  the  broad  sun  shining  down  upon  them 
this  whole  day !" 

"Day!  The  sunl  O,  my  almighty  Father,  save 
mer 

<<  What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  see  them,  ma'am  V* 

"  See  them  ?"  the  poor  woman  exclaimed,  placing 
her  hands  on  her  eyes  and  shrieking  aloud  in  her 
agony — **I  shall  never  see  him  more!— I  am  dark 
bOnd!" 

The  peasant  started  back  and  crossed  himself.  The 
next  instant  the  poor  widow  was  caught  in  the  arms  of 
her  son. 

"  Where  is  she  7  My  mother !  O  my  darling  mother, 
I  am  come  back  to  you !  Look !  I  have  kept  my  word." 

She  strove,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  self-restraint,  to 
keep  her  misfortune  secret,  and  wept  without  H>eakin^, 
upon  the  neck  of  her  long  absent  relative,  who  attri- 
bute her  tears  to  an  excess  of  happiness.  But  when 
he  presented  his  young  wife,  and  called  her  attention 
to  the  happy  laughing  faces  and  healthful  cheeks  of 
their  children,  the  wandering  of  her  eyes  and  the  con- 
fusion of  her  manner  left  it  no  longer  possible  to  retain 
the  secret. 

"My  good,  kind  boy,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
heavily  on  his  arm — "  you  are  returned  to  my  old  arms 
once  more,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it— but  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  all  we  wish  for  in  tills  world.  O  my 
poor  boy,  I  can  never  see  you— I  can  never  see  your 
children !  I  am  bUnd." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  horrid  and  piercing  cry. 
while  he  toeied  his  clenched  hand  above  his  he^  ana 
stamped  upon  Che  earth  in  sudden  anguish.  "  Blind ! 
my  mother?"  he  repeated — "O,  heaven,  is  this  the  end 
of  all  my  toils  and  wishes?  To  come  home  and  find 
her  dark  forever !  Is  it  for  this  I  have  prayed  and  la- 
bored? Blind  and  dark!  O,  my  poor  mother!  O, 
heaven!    O  mother,  mother!" 

"  Hold,  now,  my  boy — ^where  are  you  7  What  way 
is  that  for  a  Christian  to  talk  7  Come  near  me,  and  let 
me  touch  your  hands.  Don't  add  to  my  sorrows,  Rich- 
ard, my  child,  by  uttering  a  word  against  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Where  are  you  7  Come  near  me.  Let  me 
hear  you  say  that  you  are  resigned  to  this  and  all  other 
visitations  of  the  great  Lord  of  all  light  Say  this,  my 
child,  and  your  virtue  will  be  dearer  to  me  than  my 
eyes !  Ah,  my  good  Richard,  you  may  be  sure  the  Al- 
mighty never  strikes  us  except  it  is  for  our  sins,  or  for 
our  good.  I  thought  too  much  of  you,  my  child,  and 
the  Lord  saw  that  my  heart  was  straying  to  the  world 
again,  and  he  has  struck  me  for  the  happiness  of  both. 
Let  me  hear  ^ou  say  that  you  are  satisfied.  I  can  see 
your  heart  still,  and  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  your  per- 
son. Let  me  see  it  is  as  good  and  dutiful  as  1  knew  it 
before  you  left  me." 

The  disappointed  exile  held  her  in  his  arms.  "  Well, 
well,  my  poor  motherj^''  he  said,  "  I  am  satisfied.  Since 
you  are  the  chief  sunerer,  and  show  no  discontent,  it 
would  be  too  unreasonable  that  I  should  murmur.  The 
will  of  Heaven  be  done !— but  it  is  a  bitter  stroke." 
Again  he  folded  his  dark  parent  to  his  bosom  and  wept 
aloud,  while  his  wife  retiring  softly  to  a  distance,  hid 
her  foce  in  her  cloak.  Her  children  clung  with  fear 
and  anxiety  to  her  side,  and  gazed  withaffiighted  fao:8 
upon  the  afflicted  mother  and  son. 

But  they  were  not  forgotten.  After  she  had  repeat- 
edly embraced  her  recovered  child,  the  good  widow  re- 
membered her  guests.  She  extended  her  arms  toward 
that  part  of  the  room  at  which  she  heard  the  sobs  and 
raoaninffs  of  the  younger  mother.  *<  Is  that  my  daugh- 
ter's voice?"  she  awed.  "Place  her  in  my  arms, 
Richard.  Let  me  feel  the  mother  of  your  childi^  upon 
my  bosom."  The  young  woman  flung  herself  iji^ 
the  embrace  of  the  aged  widow.  "  Young  and  fiiir,  I 
am  sure,"  the  latter  continued,  passing  her  wasted  fin- 


gers over  the  blooming  cheek  of  the  eood  American. 
**  I  can  feel  the  roses  ujDK>n  this  cheek,  I  am  certain. 
But  what  are  these?  Tears?  My  good  child  you 
should  dry  our  tears  instead  of  adding  to  them.  Where 
are  your  children?  Let  me  see— ui!  mv  heart — let 
me  Jed  them,  I  mean — let  me  take  them  in  my  arms. 
My  little  angels !  O,  if  I  could  only  open  my  eyes  for 
one  moment,  to  look  upon  you  all— but  for  one  little 
instant-^I  would  dose  them  a^n  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  think  myself  happy.  U  it  had  happened  only 
one  day — one  hour  after  your  arrival — but  the  will  m 
Heaven  be  done !  perhaps  even  this  moment,  when  we 
think  ourselves  most  miserable,  He  is  preparing  for  us 
some  hidden  blessing." 

Once  more  the  pious  widow  was  correct  in  her  con- 
jecture. It  is  true,  that  day,  which  all  hoped  shoukl 
be  a  day  of  rapture,  was  roent  by  the  reunited  fiunfly 
in  tears  and  mourning.  But  Providence  did  not  in- 
tend that  creatures  who  had  served  Him  so  foithfnlly, 
should  be  visited  with  more  than  a  temporary  sorrow, 
for  a  slight  and  unaccustomed  transgression. 

The  news  of  the  widow's  misfortune  spread  rapidly 
throuffh  the  country,  and  excited  universal  sjrmpathy 
— ^or  few  refuse  their  commisseration  to  a  feUow-crea- 
ture's  sorrow — even  of  those  who  would  accord  a  tardy 
and  measured  sjrmpathy  to  his  good  fortune.  Among 
those  who  heard  with  real  pity  the  story  of  their  dis- 
tress, Mras  a  surgeon  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  who  felt  all  that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  art. 
which  its  high  importance  to  the  welfare  o{  mankind 
was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  generous  mind.  This 
gentleman  took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  old 
widow  when  she  was  alone  in  her  cottage.  The  sim- 
plicity vdth  which  she  told  her  story,  and  the  entire 
resignation  which  she  expressed,  interested  and  touch- 
ed him  deeply. 

"  It  is  not  over  with  me  yet,  sir."  she  condnded, 
"for  still,  when  the  family  are  talking  around  me,  I 
forget  that  I  am  blind ;  and  when  I  h^  my  son  say 
something  pleasant,  I  turn  to  see  the  smile  upon  his 
lips ;  and  wnen  the  darkness  reminds  me  of  my  loas^ 
it  seems  as  if  I  lost  my  slffht  over  again !" 

The  surgeon  discovered,  on  examination,  that  the 
blindness  was  occasioned  by  a  disease  called  cataract, 
which  obscures,  by  an  unhealthy  secretion,  the  lucid 
brightness  of  the  crystaline  lens,  and  obstructs  the  en- 
trance of  the  rays  of  light  The  improvements  which 
modem  practitioners  have  made  in  this  science,  render 
this  disease,  which  was  once  held  to  be  incurable,  now 
comparatively  easy  of  removal.  The  surgeon  perceiv- 
ed at  once  by  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  tha^  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  injured  lens,  he  could  restore  sight 
10  the  afflicted  widow. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  excite  her  hopes  too  sudden- 
ly or  prematurely,  he  began  by  asking  lier  whether,  for 
a  chance  of  recovering  the  use  of  her  eyes,  she  would 
submit  to  a  little  pain  7 

The  poor  woman  replied,  "that  if  he  thought  he 
could  once  more  enable  her  to  behold  her  child  and  his 
children,  she  would  be  content  to  imdergo  any  pain 
which  would  not  endanger  her  lifo." 

"  Then  I  may  inform  you,"  replied  her  visitor,  "  that 
I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  I  can  re- 
store you  to  sight,  provided  you  agree  to  place  your- 
self at  my  disposal  for  a  few  days.  I  will  provide  you 
with  an  apartment  in  my  house,  and  your  fomllv  naU 
know  nothing  about  it  until  the  cure  is  effected.'* 

'The  widow  consented,  and  on  that  very  evening  the 
operation  was  performed.  The  pain  was  slight,  and 
was  endured  by  the  patient  without  a  murmur.  For 
a  few  days  after  the  surgeon  insisted  on  her  wearing  a 
covering  over  her  eyes,  until  the  wounds  which  lie 
had  found  it  necessary  to  infflct,  had  been  perfectly 
heakd. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  felt  her  pulse  and  made 
the  necessary  inquiries,  he  said,  while  he  held  the  hand 
of  the  widow : 

"  I  think  we  may  now  venture  with  safety  to  re- 
move the  covering.  Compose  yourself  now,  my  good 
old  friend,  and  suppress  all  emotion.  Prepare  yonr 
heart  for  the  reception  of  a  great  happiness." 

The  poor  woman  clasped  tier  hands  firmly  together, 
and  moved  her  lips  as  if  in  prayer.  At  the  fame  mo- 
ment tlie  covering  fell  finom  her  brow;  and  the  light 
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burst  in  a  joyous  flood  upon  her  soul.  She  sat  for  an 
Instant  bewildered  and  incapable  of  viewing  any  object 
with  distinctness.  The  first  on  which  her  ejres  re- 
posed, was  the  figure  of  a  young  man  bending  his  gaze 
with  an  intense  and  ecstatic  fondness  upon  hers,  and 
with  his  arms  outstretched  as  if  to  anticipate  the  re- 
cognition. The  face,  though  cbangtd  and  sunned 
since  she  had  known  it,  was  still  familiar  to  her.  She 
started  from  her  seat  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  and  cast 
herself  upon  the  bosom  of  her  son. 

She  embraced  him  repeatedly,  then  removed  him  to 
a  distance,  that  she  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  him  with  greater  distinctness — and  again, 
with  a  burst  of  tears,  flung  herself  upon  his  neck. 
She  beheld  her  daughter  and  their  children  wailing 
eagerly  for  her  caress.  She  embraced  them  all,  return- 
ing from  each  to  each,  and  ^rusine  their  faces  and 
persons  as  if  she  would  ne^B  driuK  deep  enough  of 
the cupof  rapture  which  he^eoovered  sense  aflbrded 
ber.  The  beauty  of  the  young  mother — the  fresh  and 
rosy  color  of  the  children — the  glossy  biightness  of 
their  hair— their  smiles — their  movements  of  joy— all 
affi>rded  subjects  for  delight  and  admiration,  such  as 
she  might  never  have  experienced,  had  she  never  con- 
sidered them  in  the  light  of  blessings  lost  for  life.  The 
surgeon,  who  thought  ttiat  the  consciousness  of  a 
stranger's  presence  might  impose  a  restraint  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  and  her  friends,  retired  into  a 
distant  comer,  where  he  beheld,  not  without  tears,  the 
scene  of  happiness  which  he  tiad  been  made  instru- 
mental in  conferring. 

**  Richard,''  said  the  widow,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  son's  shoulder  and  looked  into  iiis  eyes,  "  did 
I  not  judge  aright,  when  I  said,  that  even  when  we 
thought  ourselves  the  most  miserable,  the  Almighty 
might  have  been  preparing  for  us  some  hidden  bless- 
ing?   Were  we  in  the  right  to  murmur  1" 

The  voimg  man  withdrew  tiis  arms  from  liis  mother, 
clafipea  them  before  him,  and  bowed  down  liis  liead  in 
silence. 


UNCLE  PETE  AND   THE  BEAR. 

A  YANKEE  STOR7  FROM  REAL  LIFE  A^D  REAL 
INCIDENTS. 

ST    SEBA    SMITH. 

Among  the  diflferent  sections  of  ttiis  widely  extended 
and  variegated  country,  I  (juestion  whether  any  por- 
tion of  equal  extent  can  exhibit  more  richness  of  land- 
scape, or  more  wildness,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sce- 
nery, than  the  State  of  Maine.  The  western  prairies 
are  beautiful  and  grand ;  but  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm  summer's  day,  with  its 
smooth,  unruffled  bosom,  and  its  long  rolhng  swell ; 
while  much  of  the  scenery  of  Maine  resembles  the  same 
ocean  when  lashed  into  fury  by  the  raging  storm,  and 
dashing  and  breaking  its  foamy  waves  mto  rugged  liills 
and  mountains. 

Go  with  me  to  a  somewhat  centra]  spot  in  Maine, 
inland  from  the  ocean  near  a  himdred  miles.  Here  we 
stand  upon  the  broad  and  bare  back  of  a  rough  granite 
mountain.  It  extends  north  and  west  of  us  In  broken 
ridges  for  several  miles.  Now  and  then  you  behold 
the  trunk  of  a  dry  pine,  wliich  has  been  felled  by  the 
fire,  and  stretched  upon  the  gray  rock,  like  the  strag- 
gling hairs  upon  the  bald  head  of  -an  old  man.  And 
here  and  there  you  see  patches  of  low  shrubbery  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  thick  clusters  of  the  blue 
whortleberry.  Look  away  to  the  north,  and  your  eye 
rests  for  half  a  dozen  miles  on  a  level  tract  of  rich  for- 
est. Then  arises  abruptly  a  cone-like  mountain, 
throwing  its  peaked  sumnut  far  into  the  clouds,  and 
standing  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  to  overlook  the  coun- 
try for  many  miles  round. 

In  the  distance  beyond,  both  to  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  you  see  mountain  after  mountain,  with  tlieir 
round  shaggy  tops,  swelling  and  rolling,  height  above 
height,  till  they  are  lost  among  the  misty  clouds,  or  rest 
in  softened  lines  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Now  turn 
your  eyes  to  the  eastward ;  look  down  almost  beneath 
your  feet,  and  behold  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets 


of  water  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  washes  the  base 
of  the  rough  granite  mountain  on  wtiich  we  stand, 
spreading -out  in  a  circular  basin  of  three  or  four  miles 
in  diameter,  then  passing  a  narrow  fiith  on  the  eastern 
side,  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  widens  again, 
and  stn^tchcs  away  between  ridges  of  highlands,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  farther  to  the  eastward.  It  is  now  a 
calm  summer's  day,  and  the  bright  badn  on  which  we 
are  looking  id  reflecting  from  its  smooth  glassy  sur&ce 
the  dark  forest  trees  on  the  swelling  shore,  the  huge 
clifl'on  the  promontory's  height,  and  the  broad  sides  of 
the  mountain  that  till  up  the  back  ground.  So  calm 
andfetill  is  the  beautiful  lake,  that  a  fairy  might  float  on 
its  bosom  in  the  half  shell  of  a  humming  bird's  eeg, 
without  danger  of  foundering  at  sea  or  wetting  her 
wings.  But  let  the  eddying  winds  begin  to  move  round 
these  old  hills  and  mountains,  and  they  brush  down 
upon  the  lake  with  such  power  tliat  in  half  an  hour's 
time  its  white  capped  waves  are  rolling  and  dashing 
like  a  mimic  ocean ;  and  the  hardy  lumberman,  in  his 
light  batteau,  pulls  for  the  uearest  shore,  to  avoid  be- 
ii^drenched  or  drowned  in  the  foaming  surge. 

The  name  of  this  beautiful  collection  ot  water  is 
Sebec  Pond,  and  the  spot  where  we  arc  now  standing, 
at  the  head  of  this  pond,  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Moosehead  Lake.  Turn  and  look  away  a  little  towhe 
left,  and  you  will  see  the  Wilson  stream,  a  lovely  little 
river,  winding  its  bright  way  among  the  trees,  near  the 
base  of  the  opposite  ledgy  hills,  gliding  gently  acrof  ■ 
the  interval,  and  carrying  its  silent  water  mto  the  deep 
basin  before  us.  Deep  it  truly  is,  corresponding  witn 
the  high  and  broken  hills  around  it ;  for  I  have  been 
told  that  in  some  parts  of  this  pond  the  bottom  has 
never  been  reached,  although  lines  have  been  let  down 
to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

You  observe  a  few  acres  of  cultivated  land  on  the  in- 
terval between  the  Wilson  stream  and  the  base  of  the 
granite  mountain  on  which  we  are  standing;  and 
there,  close  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  you  see  a  small 
low  house.  In  that  house  there  lives,  and  has  lived 
for  some  ten  years  past,  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Brawn.  He  is  often  designated  in  that  vicinity 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Uncle  Pete.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  appropriate  than  his  true 
name,  so  adcurately  and  forcibly  does  the  f  ign  repre- 
sent the  thing  signified ;  for  a  more  vigorous,  athletic, 
and  bravmy  old  man,  you  will  not  find  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. He  must  be  over  seventy  years  of  age,  for  his 
long  thin  locks  are  silvery  white,  and  though  he  has 
one  or  two  children  in  their  minority  still  with  him.  he 
has  numerous  daughters  who  have  reached  the  middle 
age  of  life,  and  gone  abroad  into  the  world  with  families 
of  their  own.  The  old  man  is  full  six  feet  in  height, 
and  stands  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  is  neither  de- 
cidedly fleshy  nor  lean,  but  stout,  bony,  and  muscular. 
From  his  natural  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  he 
evidently  possesses  great  strength,  and  is  capable  of 
enduring  great  hardships.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
a  sort  of  pioneer  to  the  frontier  settlers  in  the  interior 
of  Maine,  always  keeping  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

E referring  to  live  alone  in  the  woods,  where,  unshackled 
y  the  restraints  of  society  or  the  statute,  he  can  fee| 
that  he  is 

— "  nionaich  of  all  ho  furveys," 
And— **  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  bmte." 

I  am  told,  that  before  taking  up  his  residence  in  this 
wild  spot,  he  had  several  times  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  tarried  for  a  few  yeara  till  civilization 
and  settlements  overtook  him,  and  thickened  around 
him,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  Inconvenient  and 
troublesome,  when  he  would  **pull  up  stakes,"  and 
push  further  Into  the  woods.  The  place  where  he  now 
resides  is  an  unincorporated  township  of  wild  land,  and 
being  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  except  by  coming 
up  the  pond  from  Sebec,  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen 
miles.  Uncle  Pete  has  lived  for  something  like  ten 
years  in  a  condition  of  tolerably  satisfactory  independ- 
ence. He  raises  some  provisions  on  his  cultivated 
acres,  and  procures  some  game  from  the  woods :  aB4 
when  these  eouroes  fail,  he  takes  his  hook  and  line 
and  goes  out  to  some  of  the  ponds  or  streams  In  th6 
neighborhood,  and  returns  with  a  load  of  trout  and 
other  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe.    For  calico^  tea,  and 
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tobacco,  and  other  **  boughten"  articles  of  use  or  luxu- 
ry, he  goes  now  and  then  to  Seboc  with  a  canoe  load 
of  shingles  and  clapboards,  which  are  his  regular  arti- 
cles of  export.  But  civilized  life  is  again  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  Uncle  Pete.  The  towns  around  him  are 
becoming  thickly  settled,  and  though  there  is  but  one 
other  family  on  the  township  with  him,  yet  the  visits 
of  proprietors  and  propiietors'  agents  are  becoming  so 
frequent,  and  they  cast  such  scrutinizing  glances  upon 
sundry  pine  stumps  which  they  occasionally  find  on  the 
premises,  that  Uncle  Pete  grows  restless  and  uneasy. 
He  feels  that  he  is  rather  crowded  upon,  and  sometimes 
talks  of  "  selling  out."  • 

It  was  in  autumn  of  1836  that  I  first  visited  this 
wild  spot,  and  first  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  Uncle 
Pete.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  an  old  man,  another 
pioneer  of  the  frontier  settlers,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  from  this  spot,  I  heard  the  old  man  remark, 
while  conversing  with  another,  "Well,  Uncle  Pete's 
had  a  squabble  with  a  bear  lately,  haint  he?"  I 
at  once  felt  a  curiosity  to  learn  the  history  of  this 
"  squabble,"  and  accoraingly  made  some  inquiries,  in 
answer  to  which  I  learnt  the  general  outline  of  the 
story,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  details  and  the 
filling  up  from  Uncle  Pete  himself. 

Ik  was  a  bright  and  calm  summer's  morning;  the 
quMt  pond  was  sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  harmless  and 
beautiiul;  and  every  surrounding  object  in  nature 
looked  lovely  and  inviting.  There  is  something  In  the 
e  Ject  of  a  fine  landscape,  viewed  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  be  compared  to  music — ^it 
"hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast."  Even 
Uncle  Pete  felt  its  influence,  as  he  sat  on  a  little  bench 
by  tha  side  of  his  cottage,  yawning  and  looking  list- 
lessly across  the  still  waters,  and  following  the  outline 
of  forest  tree,  and  hill  top,  and  mountain^  that  hung 
bdlow  the  watery  horizon,  as  well  defined,  as  clear  and 
distinct,  and  even  with  more  softness  than  those  which 
were  towering  above.  While  he  gazed,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  for  an  aquatic  excursion.  He  called  his 
youngest  boy,  a  lad  about  a  dozen  years  old,  and  told 
him  to  get  the  hooks  and  lines,  and  they  would  go 
round  the  point  to  the  mouth  of  Shippond  stream,  and 
try  for  trout.  The  apparatus  was  soon  in  readiness, 
and  they  jumped  into  his  little  log  canoe  and  paddled 
off  upon  the  lake. 

"  We  hadn't  got  but  a  little  ways  round  the  pint," 
said  Uncle  Pete,  "  and  I  was  setting  in  the  stam,  pad- 
dling along  at  a  moderate  jog,  and  little  Pete  was  set- 
ting in  the  bow,  and  by  and  by  he  called  out  to  me, 
and  says  he.  'oh,  father,  what  ereat  black  critter  is 
that  swimming  toward  usi'  I  looked  round  toward 
the  shore,  and  there  was  the  tamalesl  great  overgrown 
bear  that  I  ever  seed  in  all  mv  life,  swimming  right  to- 
ward us.  If  he  had  been  weighed.  I  believe  he  would 
have  weighed  every  pound  of  Tour  tiundred." 

I  never  examined  Uncle  Pete's  head  phronologically, 
and  cannot  say  whether  his  organ  of  marvellousness 
was  of  extra  size  or  not.  The  reader  must  therefore 
be  content  with  such  evidence  as  we  have  with  regard 
to  the  weight  of  the  bear;  and  that  rests  solely  on 
Uncle  Pete's  word  and  judgment.  He  always  stood  to 
it  that  the  bear  would  weigh  four  hundred  pounds. 

"And  the  tamal  criitur,"  said  Uncle  Pete,  "was 
pulling  right  toward  us  as  fast  as  he  could  swim.  I'd 
Deen  83  careless  in  coming  away,  that  I  only  look  one 
smnll  paddle  with  me,  and  that  wasn't  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  old  canoe  was  rather  heavy,  so  I  found,  do  the 
best  I  could,  the  bear  would  swim  faster  than  I  could 

Baddls.  But  I  thought  I  could  keep  hiih  off  well  enough 
'  he  should  set  out  to  meddle  with  us,  so  I  turned  the 
boat  and  paddled  a  little  toward  him.  I  thought  that 
would  make  him  turn  round,  but  the  savage  kept 
swimming  right  toward  us  and  come  close  up  to  the 
side  of  the  canoe  and  ho  began  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
fihow  a  great  ugly  set  of  teeth  as  ever  you  see.  He 
come  up  so  ni^h  that  I  hit  him  a  lick  over  the  head 
with  the  paddle  and  split  it  in  two.  At  that  he  came 
right  at  the  bdat  fiercer  than  ever,  and  put  hia  paw  right 
on  to  one  side  of  if. 

"  I  sprung  into  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  bore  upon 
'tother  side  of  it,  for  I  knew  if  I  didn't  we  would  upset 
in  a  minute;  and  I  thought  I  shouldn't  like  very  well 
to  have  a  grapple  with  him  In  the  water.    So  while  I 


was  keeping  the  balance  of  the  boat,  the  rascally  old 
varmin  pokes  up  'tother  paw  and  begin  to  crawl  up.  1 
couldn't  go  to  fight  him  oflT,  for  then  we  should  all  go 
into  the  water  together.  So  1  had  to  hold  still  and  see 
the  great  black  n^er  crawl  clear  up  into  the  boat.   He 

Sot  in  pretty  near  the  stam,  and  I  stood  about  the  mid- 
le.  As  soon  as  he  sot  fairiy  in,  he  looked  round  to 
me,  and  then  he  rarea  ri^ht  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
walked  toward  me  as  straight  as  a  man.  He  was  as  tall 
as  I  was,  and  looked  as  big  as  a  clever  young  ox.  I 
stood  facing  of  him,  and  while  I  was  thinkine  how  it 
was  best  to  give  battle  to  him,  he  marched  straight  up 
to  me,  and  put  onepaw  on  my  right  shoulder,  and 
'tother  on  my  left.  Tninks  I,  this  is  beln'  a  leetle  bit 
too  sociable  lor  a  stranger,  and  I  was  jest  agoin  to  teO 
him  hands  oflT,  when  his  weight  pressing  against  me^ 
made  me  step  back  a  lU^,  and  iny  heel  struck  aeainst 
something  in  the  boat.Gfd  I  fell  fuit  on  my  back  In  the 
bottom  ofthe  boat,  and  the  old  bear  on  top  of  me, 

"  By  this  time  I  begun  to  think  matters  was  getting 
worse,  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  begin  to  look  about 
myself.  I  twisted  one  way  and  'tother,  and  we  befun 
to  have  a  considerable  squabble,  but  the  old  bear  bad 
altogether  the  advantage  of  me,  and  I  couldn't  seem  to 
do  much.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  my  jack-knife,  but  I 
couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  pocket,  all  I  could  do.  TTie 
old  bear  didn't  seem  to  be  willing  to  wait  to  give  me 
fair  play  at  all ;  for  in  a  minute  I  felt  him  trying  to  stick 
his  huge  tusks  into  my  forehead,  jest  as  a  boy  digs  his 
teeth  into  the  side  of  a  great  apple.  Thinks  I,  ihis'U 
never  do;  pomething  must  be  done  pretty  quick.  I 
made  a  terrible  twist,  and  drawed  my  legs  up  under 
him,  and  got  sol  could  give  a  push  with  my  feet,  and 
my  knees,  and  hands;  then  all  to  once  I  fetched  an 
everlasting  spring,  and  how  I  did  it  I  don't  know,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  old  bear  went  overboard,  and 
plunged  headforemost  into  the  water.  I  was  on  my 
feet  as  quick  as  a  steel  trap.  The  old  bear  come  up  to 
the  top  of  the  water  and  snorted,  and  looked  up  at  me 
a  minute ;  but  I  beheve  I  had  fairly  skeered  him  out  of 
it.  He  turned  about  and  swum  for  the  shore,  and  I 
paddled  for  home.  When  I  got  to  the  house,  I  told  my 
wife  we'd  liave  some  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  let  the 
fish  go." 


A  WORD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

With  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine  it  will  be 
perceived  that  some  change  has  been  made  in  Its  general 
management.  The  libei^  favor  it  has  met  with  from 
the  public  since  its  commencement,  now  but  little  more 
than  three  months,  has  encourageid  the  publishers  to 
associate  with  them  additional  aid  in  iu  editorial  de> 
partment 

At  the  time  this  arrangement  was  eflTected,  the  pre- 
sent number  was  so  far  prepared  as  to  leave  but  bttle 
more  than  time  and  room  enough  simply  to  make  the 
announcement.  Were  it  othen%'ise,  however,  we  should 
probably  have  but  little  to  say ;  for  the  experience  and 
observation  that  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  have  not  im- 
pressed us  very  strongly  in  favor  of  long  sermons  on 
such  occasions.  Among  an  intelligent  an  discerning 
people,  the  tree  will  always  be  jud^d  by  its  fruit.  So 
natn  it  been  from  time  immemorial.  The  man  who 
said,  "I  go  sir,"  but  went  not,  came  off  with  less 
honor,  than  he  who  said,  "  I  go  not,  sir,"  but  went. 

We  only  wish  therefore  simply  to  say,  that  we  shall 
use  such  abilities  as  we  possess,  and  such  as  we  may 
be  able  to  command  from  others,  to  make  the  Rover 
in  every  respect  a  suitable,  useful,  and  interesting 
magazine  for  general  reading. 

The  work  hereafter  will  nave  much  more  original 
matter,  than  it  has  hitherto  contained.  It  is  not  de- 
signed however,  to  crowd  it  with  original  articles  to 
the  exclusion  of  selections  of  greater  value  and  in- 
terest. We  shall  therefore,  seek  for  such  matter  as 
may  seem  to  us  most  desirable  for  our  readers,  where- 
ever  we  can  find  it,  always  endeavoring  to  give  due 
credit  where  credit  belongs. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  a  little  alteration,  or  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  title,  simply  indicative  of  the 
general  object,  and  character  of  the  work.  The  editors 
will  have  the  consunt  aid  of  several  attractive  writers, 
to  give  interest  to  their  pages. 
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«d  Cremtor  might  fall  on  my  head,  and  thou,  and  each 
«9  thou,  might  escape."  The  teara — the  penitence  of 
Bve  prevailed ;  a  Heavenly  messenger  was  despatched 
to  console  her— to  lift  her  thoughts  to  better  hc^esand 
Jess  gloomy  anticipations.  Since  the  sin  of  our  first 
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be  to  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  like  a  second  con- 
science, to  cause  them  to  shrink  even  from  the  appear" 
amr«  of  evil  r* 

The  angd  smiled,  and  answered  our  mother  with 
kindnessi  and  a  look  of  Heavenly  satiafiMtion : 
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THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  cloths  ideas,  tanght;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thotight. 


Ohc  of  Moore*8  sweetest  eflTuslons  applies  so  well  to  our  beau- 
tlAil  enfravtng  this  week,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempUtion 
to  five  it  a  place  in  our  pages  om  a  pleasant  accompaniment  to 
the  plate. 

There  is  net  in  this  wide  worid  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  the  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet ; 
-Oh,  the  last  rajr  of  feeling  and  life  muut  depart, 
£re  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart 

Tet  It  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o*er  each  scene 
Her  porest  of  chmtal.  her  brightest  of  green, 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streomlet  or  rill. 
Oh  Do»  it  was  something  more  eiquisite  still. 

Twas  that  fVicnds,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  each  fond  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
Who  felt  how  the  blest  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Ovocn,  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  tliy  bosiim  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best. 

Where  the  storms  that  we  meet  in  this  cold  world  should  cease, 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  In  peace. 


THE  FIRST  DAUGHTER  OP  EVE. 

BT  MBS.  KUZABETH  OAKSS  SMITH. 

Tiw  soft  warm  air  ecnrceij  stirred  the  leaves  of 
the  vine,  that  clustered  about  the  bower  of  Eve,  as 
she  lay  with  pale  cheek  and  languid  limbs,  her  first 
bom  daughter  resting  upon  her  breast.  Adam  had  led 
bifl  sons  to  the  field,  that  their  sports  might  not  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  our  first  mother,  and  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  tiny  cascade,  the  monotonous  hum  of  In- 
Bects,  and  happy  twitter  of  unfledged  birds,  all  wooed 
her  to  slumber ;  yet  she  slept  not  She  looked  with  a 
mother's  deep  unutterable  love  upon  the  face  of  her 
babe,  yet  tears  were  in  her  eye,  and  anxiety  upon  her 
brow.  Herself  the  last,  the  perfection  of  the  Creator's 
worinnanship,  she  still  marveled  at  the  surprising  beau- 
ty of  her  daughter.  She  looked  into  its  dark  liquid 
eye,  and  drank  deep  from  the  fountain  of  maternal 
lore.  She  pressed  its  small  foot  and  hand  to  her  lips, 
huggxl  it  to  her  full  heart,  and  felt  again  the  bitterness 
of  transgression.  She  thought  of  Paradise,  whence 
she  had  expelled  her  children.  She  thought  of  gene- 
rations to  come,  who  might  curse  her  for  their  misery. 
She  thought  of  the  sweet  beauty  of  her  child,  on  whom 
she  had  entailed  sorrow,  suffciingand  temptation.  She 
ielt  it  murmuring  at  Ihs  fountain  of  life  while  it  stretch- 
ed its  little  hand  to  her  lips.  She  turned  aside  the 
thick  leaves  of  the  grape  vine,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
8tUl  blue  sky,  over  which  scarcely  moved  the  thin 
white  clouds.  "My  daughter,"  she  faintly  articulated, 
*<thou  knowest  not  the  evil  I  have  done  thee.  Let 
these  bitter  tears  attest  my  penitence.  Let  me  teach 
thee  so  to  live,  that  thou  mayst  hereafter  obtain  in  an- 
other world  the  Pamdise  thou  hast  lost  in  this— lost  by 
thy  mother's  guilt.  O,  my  daughter  I  would  that  I 
alone  might  suffer,  that  the  whole  wrath  of  my  offend- 
ed Creator  might  fall  on  my  head,  and  thou,  and  such 
ma  thou,  might  escape."  The  tears— the  penitence  of 
Btc  prevailed ;  a  Heavenly  messenger  was  despatched 
to  ooBsole  her— to  lift  her  thoughts  to  better  lu^esand 
Jess  gloomy  antidpationa.    Since  the  sin  of  our  first 

Voul.— N0.XVI. 


parents,  and  their  banishment  from  Paradise,  these 
Angel,  visits  had  been  "few  and  far  between,"  and  our 
first  mother  hailed  his  approach  with  awe  and  pleasure. 
"  Eve,"  kindly  spake  the  divine  visitant,  "  thy  sorrow 
and  thy  penitence  are  all  known  to  thy  Creator,  and 
though  thy  fault  was  great,  he  yet  careth  for  thee.  I 
am  sent  to  comfort  thee.  As  thou  didst  disobey  the 
commands  of  Ood,  death  has  been  brought,  indeed, 
upon  thy  posterity,  but  thy  children  may  not  curse 
thee.  Thy  daughters  shall  imitate  thy  penitence,  and 
80  secure  the  favor  of  Heaven.  To  each  one  shall  be 
given  a  spirit,  capable  of  resisting  temptation,  and 
assimilating  to  that  holiness  from  which  thou  hast  de- 
parted. Though  sin  and  death  hath  entered  the  worid 
by  thy  means,  thy  children  will  still  have  only  their 
own  sins  to  answer  for,  and  may  not  justly  reproach 
thee  for  their  errors." 

"True,  Lord,"  responded  Eve ;  "  but  the  altered  sky, 
the  hard  earth  that  scarcely  yields  its  treasures  to  the 
labor  of  Adam,  and  the  changed  natures  of  the  animals 
that  once  meekly  and  kindly  sported  together,  all  tell 
me  of  my  disobedience ;  and  my  daughter  will  turn 
her  eyes  upon  me  when  suffering  and  crial  come,  and 
that  look  will  reproach  me  as  the  cause.  I  am  told 
that  our  children  shall  equal  in  number  the  leaves  of 
the  green  wood,  and  the  earth  shall  hereafter  be  peo* 
pled  with  beings  like  ourselves.  I  shrink  to  think  on 
the  mass  of  sorrow  I  have  brought  upon  my  daugh- 
ters." 

She  looked  fondly  on  her  babe,  and  timidly  raised  it 
toward  the  beneficent  being  who  paused  at  her  bower. 
"  When  men  shall  become  numerous,  and  there  shall 
be  many  such  beings  as  these,  fair  and  frail,  may  not 

their  beauty" She  paused  and  looked  anxiously 

up. 

"Speak,  Eve,"  said  the  messenger,  "thy 'request 
shall  be  granted.  I  am  sent  to  bestow  upon  thee  what- 
ever thou  Shalt  ask  for  this  thy  first  bom  daughter." 

"I  scarcely  know,"  resumed  Eve,  thus  encouraged, 
"  but  I  would  ask  for  this  first  daughter  of  an  erring 
mother,  aomething  to  warn  her  of  even  the  approach  of 
sin— something  that  will  whisper  caution,  and  speak 
of  innocence  and  purity.  Something,  Lord,  that  will 
remind  her  of  Paradise." 

"  Hast  thou  not  all  that,  Eve,  in  the  voice  within — 
the  voice  of  conscience  7"  Eve  dropped  her  head  up- 
on her  bosom. 

"  But  that  monitor  may  be  disregarded;  my  daugh- 
ters may,  like  their  unhappy  parent,  stifle  its  voice, 
and  heedlessly  neglect  its  warnings.  I  would  have 
something  that  when  flattery  would  mislead,  beauty 
bewilder,  or  passion  lead  astray,  would  outwardly,  as 
it  were,  bid  them  take  head,  warn  them  to  shrink  from 
the  very  trail  of  the  serpent  whose  insidious  poison 
may  corrupt  and  destroy.  Hast  thou  nothing  that  will 
be  to  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  like  a  second  con- 
science, to  cause  them  to  shrink  even  from  the  t^speor- 
once  of  evil  T' 

The  angel  smiled,  and  answered  our  mother  with 
kindness,  and  a  look  of  Heavenly  satisftction : 
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"  Most  wisely  hast  thou  petitioned,  O  Eve !  Thou 
hast  asked  blessings  for  thy  postdiity,  not  for  thyself. 
Thy  daughters  shall  bless  thee  for  the  gift  thy  prayer 
has  obtained." 

The  spirit  departed.  The  gift  he  bestowed  may 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  maiden  when  she  shrinks 
from  the  too  admiiing  gaze,  when  her  ear  is  listening 
to  the  tale  of  love,  or  flattery,  when  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  thoughts  she  starts  at  her  own  imaginings, 
when  she  shrinks  even  from  her  own  reflected  loveli- 
ness in  the  secrecy  of  home ;  or  abroad,  trembles  at 
the  intrusive  touch,  or  familiar  language  of  him  who 
thoxdd  be  her  guide — her  protector  from  evil.  That  gift 
was  the  blush. 


THE  BALD   EAGLE. 

In  one  of  the  little  villages  sprinkled  along  the  deli- 
cious valley  of  the  Ck)nnecticut,  there  stood,  not  many 
years  aso,  a  little  tavern  called  the  Bald  Eaele.  It  was 
an  old  fashioned  building  with  a  small  antique  portico 
in  front,  where,  a  lazy  summer  afternoon,  the  wise 
men  of  the  village  assembled  to  read  newspapers,  talk 
politics,  and  drink  beer.  Before  the  door  stood  a  tall 
▼ellow  sign  post,  from  which  hune  a  white  sign,  em- 
blazoned with  a  fierce  bald-headed  eagle,  holding  an 
olive  branch  in  one  claw,  and  a  flash  of  forked  light- 
nine  in  the  other.  Underneath  was  written  in  large 
black  letters  "  The  Bald  Eaxle :  Good  Entertainment 
for  Man  and  Beast :  by  Jonathan  Dewlap,  Esq." 

One  calm,  sultry  summer  evening,  the  knot  of  villaee 
politicians  had  assembled,  according  to  custom,  at  the 
tavern  door.  At  the  entrance  sat  the  landlord,  justice 
of  the  peace  and  quorum,  lolling  in  a  rocking  chair,  and 
dozing  over  the  columns  of  an  electioneering  hand  bilL 
Along  the  beaches  of  the  portico  were  seated  the  village 
attorney,  the  schoolmaster,  the  tailor,  and  other  per- 
sonages of  less  note,  but  not  less  idle,  nor  less  devoted 
to  the  aflairs  of  the  nation. 

To  this  worthy  ass^Uy  of  patriotic  citizens  the 
schoolmaster  was  drowsily  doling  forth  the  news  of 
the  latest  Gazette.  It  was  at  that  memorable  epoch 
of  our  national  history,  when  Lafayette  return^  to 
▼isit  in  the  evening  of  nis  days  the  land  that  owed  so 
much  to  his  youtmul  enthusiasm ;  and  to  see  in  the 
soft  decline  of  life,  the  consummation  of  his  singular 
glory,  in  the  bosom  of  that  country  where  it  first 
began.  His  approach  was  every  where  hailed  with 
heart-stiring  joy.  There  was  but  one  voice  throughout 
the  land ;  and  every  village  through  which  he  passed, 
hailed  him  with  rural  festivities,  addresses,  odes,  and 
a  dinner  at  the  tavern. 

Every  step  of  his  journey  was  regularly  and  minutely 
recorded  in  those  voluminous  chronicles  of  our  country, 
the  newspapers :  and  column  after  column  was  filled 
with  long  notices  of  the  dinner  he  had  eaten,  and  of 
the  toasts  drunk,  and  of  the  songs  sung  on  the  occa- 
sioii. 

As  the  schoolmaster  detailed  to  the  group  around 
him  an  account  of  these  busy  festivals,  which  were 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  all  over  the  country,  the 
little  soul  he  possessed  kindled  up  within  him.  With 
true  oratorical  emphasis  he  repeated  a  long  list  of  toasts 
drunk  on  a  recent  celebration  of  the  kind— "the 
American  Eagle^" — "the  day  we  celebrate," — "the 
New  England  Pair,"—"  the  Heroes  who  fought,  bled, 
and  died  at  Bunker  Hill — of  which  I  am  one !"  and  a 
thousand  others  equally  patriotic.  He  was  interrupted 
by  the  merry  notes  of  the  stage  horn,  twanging  in 
long  drawn  blasts  over  the  blue  hills,  that  skirted  the 
village ;  and  shortly  after  a  cloud  of  dust  came  rolling 
its  light  volume  along  the  road,  and  the  stage  coach 
wheeled  up  to  the  door. 

It  was  driven  by  a  stout  thick-set  young  fellow,  with 
a  flowing  red  mce,  that  peeped  out  from  under  the 
wide  brim  of  a  white  hat,  like  the  setting  sun  from 
beneath  a  summer  cloud.  He  was  dresseain  a  wren- 
tailed  gingham  coat,  with  pocket  holes  outside,  and  a 
pair  of  grey  linen  pantaloons,  buttoned  down  each  leg 
with  a  row  of  yellow  bell  buttons.    His  vest  was 


stripped  with  red  and  blue :  and  around  his  neck  he 
wore  a  colored  silk  handkerchief;  tied  in  a  loose  knot 
before,  and  tucked  in  at  the  waistband.  Beside  him 
on  his  coach  box  sat  two  dusty  travelers  In  riding  caps,, 
and  the  group  within,  presented  an  uncomfortable 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  traveling  in  a  stage  coach  in 
the  month  of  June. 

In  an  instant  all  was  noise  and  confusion  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  inn.  Travelers,  that  had  just  arrived,  and 
those  about  to  set  offin  the  evening  coach,  came  crowd- 
ing in  with  their  baggage ;  some  eager  to  secure  places, 
and  others  lodgings.  A  noisy  group  was  gathered  at 
the  bar,  within  which  the  landlady  was  bouncing  to- 
and  fro  in  a  huflf,  and  jingling  a  great  bunch  of  keys, 
like  some  wild  animal  at  a  raree-show,  stalking  about 
its  cage,  whisking  its  tail,  and  jingling  its  iron  chain. 

The  fire  place  was  filled  with  pine  boughs  and  as- 
paragus tops ;  and  over  it  the  wall  was  covered  with 
advertisements  of  new  invented  machines  patent 
medicines,  toll  gate  and  turnpike  companies,  and 
coarse  prints  of  steam-boats,  stage-coaches,  opposition 
lines,  and  fortune's  home  forever.  In  one  comer  stood 
an  old  fashioned  oaken  settee,  with  high  back  and 
crooked  elbows,  which  served  as  a  seat  by  day,  and  m 
bed  by  night:  in  another  was  a  pile  of  trunks  and 
different  articles  of  a  traveler's  eouipage:  tisveling 
coats  hung  here  and  there  about  the  room ;  and  the 
atmosphere  was  thick  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and 
the  fumes  of  brandy. 

At  length  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  at  the 
door;  *  Stage  ready,"  shouted  the  coachman,  pntdnf 
his  head  in  at  the  door;  there  was  a  hurry  and  bustle 
about  the  room ;  the  travelers  crowded  out ;  a  short 
pause  succeeded ;  the  carriage  door  was  slammed  to  in 
haste ;  and  the  coach  wheeled  away,  and  disappeared 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

The  sounds  of  its  wheels  had  hardly  ceased  to  be 
heard,  when  the  tailor  entered  the  bar-room  with  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  strutted  up  to  the  squire 
and  tne  schoolmaster,  who  sat  talking  together  upon 
the  settee,  with  a  step  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  tragedy  hero  of  a  strolling  theatre.  He  had  just 
received  the  tidings  that  Lsiavette  was  on  his  wajr 
north.  The  stage  driver  had  brought  the  news ;  the 
passengers  confirmed  it;  it  was  in  the  newspapers; 
and  of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
It  now  became  a  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
bar-room.  The  vlTlagors  came  in  one  by  one ;  all  were 
on  tiptoe ;  all  talked  together,  Lafayette,  the  Marquis, 
the  Gin'ral !  He  would  pass  through  the  village  in 
two  days  from  then.  What  was  to  be  done!  The 
town  authorities  were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  were  quite 
as  anxious  to  know  how  they  should  receive  tlieir 
venerable  guest,  as  they  were  to  receive  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  took  wing.  There  was 
a  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  post  office  tdking  with  be- 
coming zeal  upon  the  subject ;  the  boys  in  the  street 
gave  three  cheers,  and  shouted  "  Lafayette  for  ever,'* 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  approaching  jubilee 
was  known  and  talked  of  in  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  village.  The  town  authorities  assembled  in  the 
little  back  parlor  of  the  inn  to  discuss  the  subject  more 
at  leisure  over  a  mug  of  cider,  and  conclude  upon  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  occasion.  Here  they 
continued  with  ck)sed  doors  until  a  late  hour;  and 
after  much  debate,  finally  resolved  to  decorate  the 
tavern  hall;  prepare  a  great  dinner;  order  out  the 
militia ;  and  take  the  general  by  surprise.  The  lawyer 
was  appointed  to  write  an  oration,  and  the  schoolmaster 
an  ode  for  the  occasion. 

As  night  advanced,  the  crowd  gradually  dispersed  from 
the  street.  Silence  succeeded  to  the  hum  of  rejoicing, 
and  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  village  but  the 
occasional  nark  of  a  dog,  the  creaking  of  the  tavera 
sign,  and  the  no  less  musical  accents  of  the  one-keyed 
flute  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  perched  at  his  chamber 
window  in  nightgown  and  slippers,  serenaded  the 
neighborhood  with  "  Fire  on  the  Mountains,"  and  half 
of  "Washington's  march;"  while  the  grocer  who 
lived  next  door,  roused  from  sweet  dreams  of  treacle 
and  brown  sugar,  lay  tossing  in  his  bed,  and  wishing 
the  deuce  would  take  the  schoolmaster,  with  his  LatlOs 
and  his  one-keyed  flute. 

As  day  began  to  peep  next  morning,  the  tailor  was 
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seen  to  issue  out  of  the  inn  yard  in  the  landlord's  yel- 
low wagon,  with  the  negro  hostler  Cesar,  mounted  be- 
hind, thumpine  about  in  the  tail  of  the  vehicle,  and 
grinning  with  huge  delight.  As  the  gray  of  morning 
mellowed,  life  began  to  course  again  m  the  little  vil- 
lage. The  cock  hailed  the  day-light  cheerily;  the 
sheep  bleated  from  the  hills ;  the  sky  grew  softer  and 
clearer:  the  blue  mountains  caught  the  rising  sun; 
and  the  mass  of  white  vapor  that  filled  the  valley,  be- 
gan to  toss  and  roll  itself  away,  like  ebb  of  a  feathery 
0ea.  Then  the  bustle  of  advancing  day  began ;  doors 
and  windows  were  thrown  open ;  the  gate  creaked  on 
its  hinge ;  carts  rattled  by ;  villagers  were  moving  in 
the  streets ;  and  the  little  world  began  to  go,  like  some 
ponderous  "machine,  that,  wheel  afler  wheel,  is  gradu- 
all/putin  motbn. 

In  a  short  time  the  tailor  was  seen  slowly  returning 
along  the  road,  with  a  wagon  load  of  pine  boughs  and 
eveigreens.  The  wagon  was  unloaded  at  the  tavern 
door,  and  its  precious  cargo  carried  up  into  the  hall, 
wliere  the  tailor,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  danced  and  ca- 
pered about  the  room,  with  a  hatchet  in  one  hand,  and 
a  long  knife  in  the  other,  like  an  Indian  warrior  before 
going  to  battle.  In  a  moment  the  walls  were  stripped 
of  the  fiided  emblems  of  former  holidays ;  garlands  of 
withered  roses  were  trampled  under  foot;  old  stars 
that  had  lost  their  lustre,  were  seen  to  fiill ;  and  the 
white  pine  chandelier  was  robbed  of  its  yellow  coat, 
and  dangled  from  the  ceiling,  ouite  woe-begone  and 
emadat^  But  ere  long  the  whole  room  was  again 
filled  with  arches  and  ganands,  and  festoons,  and  stars, 
and  all  kinds  of  dngular  devices  in  green  leaves  and 
asparagus  tops.  Over  the  chimney  piece  were  sus- 
pendea  two  American  flags,  with  a  portrait  of  General 
Washington  beneath  them ;  and  the  names  of  Trenton, 
Yoiktown,  Bunker  Hill,  dbc.,  peeped  out  from  between 
the  evergreens,  cut  in  red  morocco,  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  with  a  profusion  of  brass  nails.  Every  part  of  the 
room  was  liberally  decorated  with  paper  eagles ;  and  in 
the  corner  hung  a  little  black  ship,  rigged  with  twine, 
and  armed  with  a  whole  broadside  of  umbrella  dps. 

It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  a  descripdon  of  all  the 
wonders  that  started  up  beneath  the  tailor's  hand,  as 
fiom  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  In  a  word,  be- 
fine  night  everv  thing  was  in  readiness.  Travelers, 
that  arrived  In  the  evening,  brought  information,  that 
the  general  would  pass  through  the  village  at  noon  the 
next  day ;  but  without  the  sl^htest  expectation  of  the 
jubilee  that  awaited  him.  The  tailor  was  beside  him- 
self with  joy.  at  the  news;  and  pictured  to  himself  with 
good-natuiea  self-complacency  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  the  venerable  patriot,  when  he  should  receive  the 
public  honors  prepared  for  him,  and  the  new  blue  coat, 
with  bright  buttons  and  velvet  colar^  which  was  then 
making  at  his  shop. 

In  the  meantime  the  landlady  had  besn  busy  in  ma- 
king preparations  for  a  sumptuous  dinner;  the  lawyer 
had  been  locked  up  all  day,  liard  at  work  upon  his  ora- 
tion ;  and  the  pedagogue  was  hard  ridden  bv  the  phan- 
tom of  a  poetical  eulogy,  that  beatrod  his  imagination 
Uke  the  night-mare.  Nothing  was  heard  in  the  village 
bat  the  bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  martial  music  of 
drums  and  fifes.  For  a  while  the  ponderous  wheel  of 
labor  was  seen  to  stand  still.  The  clatter  of  the  coopr's 
mallet  was  silent,  the  painter  left  his  brush,  the  cobbler 
his  awl,  and  the  blacksmith's  bellows  lay  sound  asleep, 
with  its  nose  buried  in  the  ashes. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  town  was  marshaled  forth  in  front  of  the 
taTem,  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs."  Con- 
spicuous among  this  multitude  stood  the  tailor,  arrayed 
in  a  coat  of  his  own  making,  all  lace  and  buttons,  and 
a  pair  of  buff  pantaloons,  drawn  up  so  tight  that  he 
could  hardly  touch  his  feet  to  the  ground.  He  wore  a 
military  hat,  shaped  like  a  clam  shell,  with  little  white 
goose  feathers  stuck  all  round  the  edge.  By  his  side 
stood  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  blacksmith,  in  rusty 
regimentals.  At  length  the  roll  of  the  drum  announced 
the  order  for  forming  the  ranks,  and  the  valiant  host 
d[q>layed  itself  in  a  long  wavering  line.  Here  stood 
a  tall  Uintem-jawed  fellow,  all  legs,  mrbished  up  with  a 
red  waistcoat,  and  shining  green  coat,  a  little  round 
wool  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  down- 
ward tapering  off*  in  a  pair  of  yellow  nankeens,  twisted 


and  wrinkled  about  the  knees,  as  if  his  legs  had  been 
screwed  into  them.  Beside  him  stood  a  long-waisted 
being,  with  a  head  like  a  huna's  nest,  set  off  with  a 
>%illow  hat,  and  a  face  that  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of 
sole  leather,  and  a  gash  cut  in  the  middle  of  it  for  a 
mouth.  Next  came  a  little  man  with  fierce  black 
whiskers,  and  sugar  loaf  hat,  equipped  with  a  long 
fowling  piece,  a  powder  horn,  ancl  a  white  ccmvas 
knapsack,  with  a  red  star  on  the  back  of  it.  Then  a 
country  bumpkin  standing  bolt  upright,  his  head  ele- 
vated, his  toes  turned  out,  holding  fast  his  gun  with 
one  hand,  and  keeping  the  other  spread  out  upon  his 
right  thigh.  Then  figured  the  descendant  of  some  re- 
volutionary veteran,  arrayed  in  the  uniform,  and  bear- 
ing the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  his  ancestor,  a  cocked 
hat  on  his  head,  a  heavy  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and 
on  his  back  a  large  knapsack  marked  U.  S.  Here  was 
a  man  in  straw  hat  and  gingham  jacket ;  and  there  a 
pale  nervous  fellow,  button^  up  to  the  chin  in  a  drab 
great-coat,  to  guard  him  against  the  morning  air,  and 
keep  out  the  fever  and  ague. 

"  Attention  the  whole  1  Front  face !  Eyes  right  1  Eyes 
left !  steady  1  Attendon  to  the  roll  1"  shouted  the  black- 
smith in  a  voice  like  a  volcano.  "  Peleg  Popgun  1" — 
"  Here."--"Tribulatk)n  Sheepshanks  I— ^*  He^e-e-re  1" 
—"Return  Jonathan  Babcock !"— " Here."  And  so 
on  through  a  whole  catalogue  of  long  hard  names. 

"Attention!  Shoulder-Hurms I  Very  well.  Fallback 
there  on  the  extreme  left  1  No  talking  in  the  ranks ! 
Present— arms !  Squire  Wiggins,  you're  not  in  the  linoi 
if  you  please,  a  little  farther  in,  a  little  farther  out,  there, 
I  guess  that  will  do !  Carry— arms !  Very  well  done. 
Quick  time,  upon  your  post — march !" 

The  little  red-coated  drummer  flourished  his  drum* 
sdcks,  the  bandy-legged  fifer  struck  up  vankee  doodle, 
CsBsar  showed  his  flat  face  over  the  horizon  of  a  great 
bass  drum,  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse,  the  tailor  bran- 
dished his  sword,  and  the  whole  company,  wheeling 
with  some  confusion  round  the  tavern  sign  post, 
streamed  down  the  road,  covered  with  dust,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  troop  of  draggle-tailed  boys. 

As  soon  as  this  company  had  dUnppeared,  and  the 
dub  of  its  drum  ceased  to  be  heard,  the  too-too  of  a 
shrill  trumpet  sounded  across  the  plains,  and  a  troop^of 
horse  came  riding  up.  The  leader  was  a  jollv  round- 
faced  butcher,  with  a  red  fox-tail  nodding  over  his  head, 
and  came  spurring  on,  with  his  elbows  flapping  up  and 
down  like  a  pair  of  vrings.  As  he  approached  the 
tavern,  he  ordered  the  troop  to  wheel  and  form  a  line  In 
firont;  a  manoeuvre,  which,  though  somewhat  ardu- 
ous, was  nevertheless  executed  with  wonderful  skill 
and  precision.  'This  body  of  light-horse  was  the  pride 
of  the  whole  country  round ;  and  was  mounted  and 
caparisoned  in  a  style  of  splendor,  that  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  bU  the  village.  Each  horseman  wore  a  cap  of  blear 
skin,  crested  with  a  fox-tail,  a  short  blue  jacket,  faced 
with  yellow,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  red  mo- 
rocco and  quality  binding.  The  pantak>ons  were  of 
the  same  color  as  the  jackets,  and  were  trimmed  with 
yellow  cord.  Some  rode  with  long  stirrups,  some  with 
short  stirrups,  and  some  with  no  stirrups  at  all ;  some 
sat  perpendicular  upon  their  saddles,  some  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  others  at  an  angle  of  forty-five.  One  was 
mounted  on  a  tall  one-eved  bone  setter, .  with  his  tail 
and  ears  cropped,  another  on  a  little  red  nag,  with 
shaggy  mane  and  long  switch  tail,  and  as  vicious  as  if 
the  very  devil  were  in  him.  Here  was  a  great  fellow 
with  long  curly  whiskers,  looking  as  fierce  as  Mars 
himself;  there  a  little  hook-nosed  creature,  with  red 
crest,  short  spurs,  elbows  stuck  out,  and  jacket  cocked 
up  behind,  looking  Uke  a  bam  door  **roo9ter*^  with  his 
tail  clipped,  just  preparing  to  crow. 

When  this  formidable  troop  was  formed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  leader,  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
and  they  went  through  the  sword  exercise,  hewing  and 
cutting  the  air  in  all  directions,  with  the  most  cool  and 
deliberate  courage.  The  order  was  then  given  to  draw 
pbtols.  Ready!— aim  1— fire  I  Pop— pop— pop,  went 
the  pistols.  Too— too— too,  went  the  trumpet  The 
horses  look  fright  at  the  sound ;  some  plunged,  others 
reared  and  kicked,  and  others  started  out  of  the  line, 
and  capered  up  and  down  *^  Wet  mad,**  The  captain 
being  sadsfied  with  this  display  of  the  miUtary  disci- 
pline <rf  his  troop,  they  wheeled  off  in  sections,  and 
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rode  gallantly  into  the  tavern  yard,  to  recruit  from  the 
fitigues  of  the  morning. 

Crowds  of  country  people  now  came  crowding  in 
from  all  directions,  to  see  the  fun  and  the  general. 
The  honest  farmer  in  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  broad- 
skirted  coat,  jogged  slowly  on,  with  his  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  blooming  daughters,  in  a  square-top  chaise ;  and 
eountr^  beaux  m  all  their  Sunday  finery,  came  racing 
along  in  wagons,  or  parading  round  on  horseback  to 
win  a  sidelong  look  from  some  fair  country  lass  in  gipsy 
hat  and  blue  libbons. 

In  the  meantime  the  schoolmaster  was  far  from  be- 
ing idle.  His  scholars  had  been  assembled  at  an  early 
hour,  and  after  a  deal  of  diilling  and  good  advice,  were 
arranged  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  school-house,  to  bask 
in  the  sun,  and  wait  for  the  general.  The  little  eirls 
had  wreaths  of  roses  upon  their  heads,  and  baskets 
of  flowers  in  their  hands ;  and  the  boys  carried  bibles, 
and  wore  papers  in  their  hats,  inscribed  "Welcome 
La£ayette."  The  schoolmaster  walked  up  and  down 
before  them,  with  a  rattan  in  his  hand,  repeating  to 
himself  his  poetic  eulogy ;  stopping  now  and  then  to 
rap  some  unlucky  little  rogue  over  the  knuckles  for 
misdemeanor ;  shaking  one  to  make  him  turn  out  his 
toes;  and  pulling  another's  ear  to  make  him  hold  up 
his  head  and  look  like  a  man. 

In  this  manner  the  morning  wore  away,  and  the 
hour  at  which  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  general  was 
to  arrive,  drew  near.  The  whole  military  force,  both 
foot  and  horse,  was  then  summoned  together  in  front 
of  the  tavern,  and  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and  the 
colonel,  a  swarthy  knight  of  the  forge,  by  the  aid  of  a 
scrawl  written  by  the  squire  and  placed  in  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  made  a  most  eloquent  and  patriotic  har- 
rangue,  in  which  he  called  the  soldiers  his  "  brothera 
in  arms,  the  hope  of  their  country,  the  terror  of  their 
enemies,  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  the  safeguard  of 
the  fair  sex."  They  were  then  wheeled  back  again 
into  a  line,  and  dismissed  for  ten  minutes. 

An  hour  or  two  previous,  an  honest  old  black,  named 
Boaz,  had  been  stationed  upon  the  high  road,  not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  the  village,  equipi^  with  a  loaded 
8[un,  which  he  was  ordered  to  discharge  by  way  of 
signal,  as  soon  as  'be  general  should  appear.  Fall  of 
the  importance  anu  dignity  of  his  o/fice^  Boaz  marched 
to  and  fro  across  the  dusty  road,  with  his  musket 
ready  cocked,  an  his  finger  on  the  trigser.  This  ma- 
ncBuverlnff  in  t^  sun,  however,  dimijushed  the  tem- 
perature of  his  eiuhusiasm,  in  proportion  as  it  increased 
that  of  his  body;  till  at  lensth  he  sat  down  on  a  stump 
in  the  shade,  and  leaning  his  musket  against  the  trunk 
of  a  trea,  took  a  ^hort-stemmed  pipe  out  of  bis  pocket, 
and  began  to  smoke.  As  noonday  drew  near,  he  grew 
hnngrj,  and  home-sick ;  his  heart  sunk  into  his  sto- 
mach. His  African  philosophy  dwindled  apace  into  a 
mere  theory.  Overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, he  grew  drowsy,  his  pipe  fell  from  his  mouth,  his 
head  lost  its  equipoise,  and  drooped,  like  a  poppy,  upon 
his  breast,  and  sUdinff  gently  from  his  seat,  he  fell 
asleep  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  He  was  aroused  from 
Ids  slumber  by  the  noise  of  an  empty  waffon,  that  came 
imttUng  along  a  cross  road  near  him.  Thus  suddenly 
awakened,  the  thought  of  the  eeneral's  approach,  the 
Idea  of  being  caught  asleep  at  ma  post,  and  the  shame 
of  having  ffiven  the  signal  too  late,  flashed  together 
across  his  bewildered  mind,  and  springing  upon  his 
£Det,  ho  caught  his  musket,  shut  both  eyes,  and  fired, 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  wagoner,  whose  horses 
took  fright  at  the  sound,  and  became  unmanageable. 
Poor  Boaz,  when  he  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  did  not  wait  lone  to  delibe- 
rate, but  throwing  his  musket  over  his  shoulder, 
bounded  into  the  woods,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  sharp  report  of  the  gun  rane  far  and  wide 
through  the  hush  of  noontide,  awakening  many  a 
drowsy  echo  that  e^umbled  in  the  distance,  Uke  a  man 
aroused  untimely  from  his  rest.  At  the  sound  of  the 
long  expected  signal  gun,  the  whole  village  was  put  in 
mouon.  The  drum  beat  to  order,  the  ranks  were 
Ibrmed  in  haste,  and  the  whole  military  force  m^ved 
oflf  to  escort  the  general  in,  amid  the  waving  oif  ban- 
ners, the  roll  of  drums,  the  scream  of  fiiles,  and  the 
twang  qC  the  horse  trumpet 


AU  was  now  anxious  expectation  at  the  village.  The 
moments  passed  like  hours.  The  lawyer  appeared  at 
the  tavern  door  with  his  speech  in  his  hand;  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  scholara  stood  broiling  in  the 
sun,  and  many  a  searching  look  was  cast  along  the 
dusty  highway  to  descry  some  indication  of  their 
guest's  approach.  Sometimes  a  little  cloud  of  dost 
rolling  along  the  distant  road  would  cheat  them  with  a 
vain  illusion.  Then  the  report  of  musketry,  and  the 
roll  of  drums,  rattling  among  the  hills,  and  dying  on 
the  breeze,  would  inspire  the  fugitive  hope,  that  he  had 
at  length  arrived,  and  a  murmur  of  eager  expectation 
would  run  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "There  he  cornea! 
that's  he,"  and  the  people  would  crowd  into  the  street 
to  be  again  disappointed. 

One  o'clock  arrived;  two,  three,  but  no  general! 
The  dinner  was  overdone,  the  landladv  in  great  tiibu- 
lation,  the  cook  in  a  great  passion.  The  gloom  of  dis- 
appointment began  to  settle  on  many  a  countenance. 
'The  people  looked  doubtingly  at  each  other  and 
ffuessed.  The  sky,  too,  besan  to  lower.  Volumes  of 
black  clouds  piled  themselves  up  in  the  west,  and 
threatened  a  storm.  The  ducks  were  unusually  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  around  the  green  pool  in  the  stable 
jrard;  and  a  flock  of  ill-boding  crows  were  holding 
ominous  consultation  round  the  top  of  a  tall  pine. 
Everything  gave  indication  of  an  approaching  thunder 
ffust.  A  distant  irregular  peal  rattled  along  the  sky 
like  a  volley  of  musketry.  They  thought  it  was  a  sa- 
lute to  the  general.  Soon  after  the  air  grew  damp  and 
misty,  it  began  to  drizzle,  a  few  drops  pattered  on  the 
roofs,  and  it  set  in  to  rain. 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  pedagogue  and 
his  disciples  took  shelter  in  the  school-house,  the 
crowd  dispersed  in  all  directions,  with  handkerchiefs 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  their  gowns  tucked  up, 
and  everything  looked  dismal  and  disheartening.  The 
bar-room  was  full  of  disconsolate  faces.  Some  tried 
to  keep  their  spliits  up  by  drinking,  othera  wished  to 
laugh  the  matter  off,  and  othera  stood  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  looking  out  of  the  vdndow  to  see  it 
rain,  and  making  wry  faces. 

Night  drew  on  apace,  and  the  rain  condnned.  SliH 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  the  general.  Some  were 
for  despatching  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  delay,  but  who  would  go  out  in  such  a  storm !  At 
length  the  monotonous  too-too  of  the  horse  trumpet 
was  heard,  there  was  a  great  clattering  and  splashinff 
of  hoofs  at  the  door,  anathe  troop  reined  up,  qpatterei 
with  mud,  drenched  through  and  through,  and  com- 
pletely crest-fallen.  Not  long  after,  the  loot  company 
came  straggling  in,  dripping  wet,  and  diminished  to 
one  half  its  number  by  deserdons.  The  tailor  enteied 
the  biu--Toom  reeking  and  disconsolate,  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  miseilcs  of  human  life  vnitten  In  hb 
face.  The  feathere  were  torn  out  of  his  elam-shell 
hat,  his  coat  was  thoroughly  spunged,  his  boots  full  of 
water,  and  his  bufTpantidoons  clung  dghter  than  ever 
to  his  little  legs.  He  trembled  like  a  leaf;  one  mhriit 
have  taken  him  for  Fever  and  Ague  personified,  fkt 
blacksmith,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  dread  the  water 
as  litUe  as  if  it  were  his  element.  The  rain  did  not 
penetrate  him,  and  he  rolled  into  the  bar-room  Uke  a 
great  sea-calf,  that  after  sporting  about  In  the  wavei^ 
tumbles  himself  out  upon  the  sand  to  dry. 

A  thousand  questions  were  asked  at  once  about  the 
ffeneral,  but  there  was  nobody  to  answer  them.  They 
had  seen  nothing  of  him.  they  had  heard  nothing  of 
him,  they  knew  nothing  of  him !  Their  spirits  and  pa- 
dence  were  completely  soaked  out  of  them ;  no  patr&t- 
ism  was  proof  against  such  torrents  of  rain. 

Every  heart  seemed  now  to  sink  in  despair.  Every 
hope  had  civen  way,  when  the^  twang  of  the  stage  hom 
was  heard,  sending  forth  its  long  drawn  cadences,  and 
enlivening  the  cloom  of  a  rainy  twilight.  The  coach 
dashed  up  to  the  door.  It  was  em^ty— not  a  solitaty 
passenger.  The  coachman  came  in  without  a  dry 
thread  about  liim.  A  little  stream  of  water  trickled 
down  his  back  from  the  rim  of  his  hat.  There  was 
something  dismally  ominous  in  his  look ;  he  seemed 
to  be  a  messenger  of  bad  news. 

"  The  gin'ral !— the  gin'ral !— where's  the  gin'ral  t" 

**  He's  gone  on  by  another  road.    So  much  Ibc  the 
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opposition  line  and  the  new  turnpike !"  said  the  coach- 
man, as  he  tossed  oflfa  glass  of  New  England. 

"  He  has  lost  a  speech !"  said  the  lawyer.  "  He  has 
lost  a  coat  !**  said  the  tailor.  "  He  has  lost  a  dinner  V* 
B&id  the  landlord. 

It  was  a  gloomf  night  at  the  Bald  Elagle.  A  few 
boon  companions  sat  late  over  their  bottle,  drank  hard, 
and  tried  to  be  merrv;  bat  it  would  not  do.  €rood  hu- 
mor flagged,  the  joies  were  bad,  the  lauehter  forced, 
and  one  after  another  slunk  away  to  bed,  full  of  bad 
liquor,  and  reeling  with  the  fumes  of  brandy  and  beer. 


Bbothsb  CflAiTDLBB,  thou  has  done  well  to  record 
the  Tirtues  of  thy  dog,  and,  beliere  me,  the  world  will 
think  the  better  of  thee  for  sorrowing  at  his  departure, 
and  cherishing  his  memory.  As  the  nature-loving 
and  hare-training  cowper  hath  said : 

**  The  heart  i«  hard  in  nature,  and  onfit 
For  human  fellowship,  aa  belne  void 
Of  lyoipathy.  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  It  not  pieas*d 
With  liicfat  of  anlmalt  enjoying  life. 
Nor  feels  thdr  happiness  augneBi  his  own.** 

So  hast  thou  proved  thyself  devoid  of  hardness  of 
heart,  and  established  thy  claim  to  be  a  fit  companion 
for  human  fellowship,  by  this  quiet  and  tender  picture 
thoa  hast  given  of  thy  domestic  bereavement.  My 
friend,  five  me  thy  hand,  albeit  I  have  never  seen 
thee,  for  when  I  come  to  Philadelphia,  I  shall  claim  the 
privilege  ef  going  with  thee  to  vbit  the  resting  place  of 
Hunter,  and  to  "weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear." 
Verily  I  would  sooner  make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  a 
shrine,  than  to  the  proud  monument  that  hides  the 
ashes  of  the  tyrant  who  lived  but  to  scourge  and 
oppress  his  lellow  men. 

HUNTER'S   GRAVE. 

BT  JOSEPH   B.   CHANOLEB. 

Wa  advise  much  exercise,  active  or  passive,  as  cir- 
camstances  may  require,  or  may  favor,  to  our  citizens. 
A  good  long  walk,  or  ride,  every  day,  will  lengthen 
life,  and  multiply  the  pleasures  of  living.  And  besides 
the  mere  physical  agitation  of  a  walk  or  ride,  there  is  a 
change  of  thought  that  is  wholesome — a  diversion  of 
the  mind,  from  one  object  to  another,  or  from  one  set 
of  objects  to  many.  These  advantages  are  too  much 
overlooked  by  the  young,  until  a  habit  is  acquired, 
when  the  vis  inerUt  overcomes  the  conviction  of  a 
aeccmity  for  exercise,  and  bodv  and  mind  frill  from  a 
B^ect  to  give  them  variety  and  change. 

We  love— though  we  have  neglected  the  means  of 
health  too  long  to  hope  for  its  acouiaition — we  love  to 
ilde  through  the  lanes,  and  over  the  open  fields  in  the 
vicinity  oTthe  city,  and  catch  the  breathing  of  spring, 
while  we  enjoy  that  rapid  mental  action  which  denot^ 
the  improvement  of  time  which  exercise  and  new 
■cenery  secure. 

One  morning,  last  week,  we  were  allowing  our  old 
liorse  Rolls  to  take  his  own  time  in  moving  along,  a 
species  of  indulgence  which  he  claims  as  a  privilege  of 
age  and  old  acquaintance,  making  up  for  any  seeming 
slowness  in  going  forth,  by  a  shuffling  anxiety,  in  re- 
turning, to  reach  his  crib.  There  had  been  a  fall  of 
lain  during  the  night,  and  the  clouds  had  not  cleared 
away.  Striking  across  a  field,  we  soon  reached  the 
object  of  our  search.  A  little  mound  of  earth,  only 
half  sodded  over,  denoted  the  place  where  poor  old 
Hunter  had  been  laid  only  a  few  weeks  before.  We 
alighted,  and  threw  RoUa's  reins  over  a  low  pine  shrub, 
that  grew  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  gave  loose 
to  our  own  feelings. 

It  Is  not  seemingly  to  mourn  fior  a  dog;  but  when, 
for  eleven  years,  the  animal  has  followed  your  foot- 
steps—when his  clear  voice  has  greeted  your  return, 
er  when  coiled  up  at  your  feet,  day  after  day,  he  has 
ttfred  his  flexible  eyebrows,  and  turned  his  dark  eye  to 
see  when  you  would  leave  the  writing  table,  and  go 
forth  for  hb  pleasure,  as  he  had  Unied  for  you,  you 


feel  as  if  the  death  of  even  a  dog  micht  warrant  a  mel- 
ancholy sensation,  and  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  a 
recollection  at  least  of  his  canine  virtues. 

Hunter  had  become  a  sort  of  a  precursor  of  our  own 
comings ;  and  those  who  would  meet  us,  as  we  came 
to,  or  went  from,  our  office,  would  watch  for  Hunter, 
that  they  might  find  us,  A  feeling  had  sprung  up 
between  us,  and  we  had  learned  even  to  check  each 
other's  faults.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  most  to  do. 
or,  at  least,  the  most  to  sufler,  in  that  respect,  but  stili 
he  tried,  and  sometimes  succeeded. 

The  poor  dog  had  become  a  member  of  the  family 
when  it  was  small :  and  the  flock  that  had  risen  up 
like  olive  branches  around  our  table,  were  affectionately 
guarded,  and  tenderly  fondled,  by  Hunter.  But  he 
never  confessed  the  right  of  mastership  in  them.  Ha 
took  his  place  on  the  hearth  rug  before  them,  with  as 
much  independence  as  if  they  Mid  been  his  ofispilng. 
instead  of  ours ;  and  when  business  or  pleasure  callM 
us  from  the  city,  lie  took  upon  himself  the  suardian- 
ship  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  declined  his  daily  visit 
to  the  office,  as  much  as  if  he  had  a  pecuniarv  invest- 
ment in  the  dwelling  or  was  morally  and  legally 
remnsible  for  the  welfrure  of  its  inmates. 

Hunter  had  been  In  perils.  He  was  bitten,  with  one 
other  canine  fiiend,  by  a  mad  dog.  His  friend  died 
with  hydrophobis— kind  attention  saved  Hunter.  He 
remembered  it  to  the  last ;  and  when  the  sickness  came 
from  which  he  was  not  relieved,  the  beseeching  look, 
and  the  particular  emphasis  of  his  moan,  showed  thai 
he  remembered  with  gratitude  favors  past,  and  desired 
a  rc-application  of  the  remedies.  But  ne  asked  in  vain. 
He  pined  away,  and  faculty  after  faculty  departed, 
until  voice  failed,  the  hearing  ces»ed,  the  eye  was  lifted 
up  slowlv,  but  dim,  and  the  tail  slightly  moved,  to  in- 
timate las  recognition  of  him  who  had  been  so  long  his 
companion,  and  his  last  effort  was  to  lick  the  delicate 
hand  of  a  child,  who  had  come  to  take  his  leave  of  one 
that  seemed  twined  with  his  earliest  love,  and  whose 
name  was  the  first  word  he  had  articulated. 

Old  Samson  took  the  d6g  in  his  barrow,  and  went 
forth  with  a  measured  step,  to  find  a  place  where  he 
might  give  him  the  decency  of  burial,  without  intrud- 
ing upon  the  repose  of  human  be^  gs  who,  made  in  a 
better  image,  justly  claim  a  saiictity  for  their  dust. 

The  little  procession,  as  it  wen t^, forth,  had  with  It 
something  or  a  touching  air.  Th-'  body  of  Huntar 
was  decently  covered,  not  ostentai  ''usly,  lest  a  ridi- 
cule should  attach  to  the  scene ;  anu  Samson  had  put 
on  his  best  clothes,  avowedly  less  for  funeral  purposes, 
than  that  he  might  appear  decently  before  the  mistress. 
Little  Willy,  the  only  follower  of  il.-«  train,  had  drawn 
his  cap  over  his  eyes,  to  hide  a  few  hasty  tears,  and 
was  regulating  his  step  by  the  solendn  and  measured 
movement  of  Samson.  Few  felt  an  interest  to  inquire 
what  was  hidden  beneath  the  white  pall,  and  the  un- 
wonted melancholy  of  the  child  was  sunered  to  pass 
without  inquiry. 

When  the  procession  had  reached  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture, the  body  was  lowered,  not  thrown,  into  the  grave, 
and  Samson  remarked  that  the  collar  was  still  about 
Hunter's  neck.  "  FU  take  it  off,"  said  he ;  '<  it  will  do 
for  another  dog." 

Little  Willy  leaned  over,  and  looked  down  into  the 
grave ;  and  then  lifting  his  streaming  eye  to  his  sable 
companion,  he  said,  "No,  let  it  be  Samson,  let  it  be,  I 
don't  want  any  more  dogs ;  and  if  1  do  have  one,  I 
don't  want  to  see  Hunter's  collar  on  his  neck." 

Samson  sodded  up  the  grave,  and  turned  toward 
him.    "  Will  you  ride  in  the  barrow,"  said  he  to  WUly. 

The  child  turned,  and  looked  at  the  carriage  with  a 
shudder,  and  walked  onward. 

When  Willy  reached  home,  he  went  and  sat  down 
alone  beside  "  Hunter's  house,"  and  wept  a  flood  of 
tears;  and  it  was  only  when  the  memorials  of  hia 
folthful  friend,  more  than  twice  his  own  age,  had  been 
removed,  that  he  could  dry  up  his  tears.  And  evoi 
now  the  mention  of  the  dog  makes  the  "clouds  return 
after  the  rain,"  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  sunny  spliit 
of  the  child. 

While  bending  over  the  resting  place  of  the  folthful 
animal,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  think  of  his 
merits,  and  what  we  had  lost  in  him,  so  selAsh  Is  even 
human  grief;  and  half  of  what  constituted  our  painfril 
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fiBelings  while  thus  musing,  resulted  from  the  certainty 
that  we  should  no  more  benefit  by  his  services. 

Who  would  weep  In  this  world,  if  what  was  taken 
away  diminbhed  nothing  of  his  enjoyment  7  We 
mounted  the  horse  to  return,  but  yet  lingered ;  reflec- 
tion had  come,  and  with  it  came  fancy.  Imagination 
was  busy  to  people  space  with  objects  that  we  once 
had  loved,  and  now  mourned ;  and,  for  a  moment,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  smiling  face  of  Hunter  was  before  us, 
and  Ms  head  half  turned  as  if -to  invite  us  to  move.  A 
slight  breeze  from  the  West  wafted  onward  the  fog. 
that  was  hanging  over  the  river  at  a  little  distance,  ana 
as  masses  swept  by  us,  one  seemed  to  take  the  place 
and  form  whicn  our  fancy  had  just  given  as  Hunter's. 
We  started.  The  airy  form  played  fiBintasiically  around, 
and  then  vanished  in  the  thicket  beyond.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  all  fancy,  for  the  horse,  RoUa, 
moved  suddenly,  as  was  his  wont  when  formerly 
Hunter  had  manifested  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  exer- 
cise by  jumping  upward  toward  his  bridle,  with  a  sharp 
but  friendly  bark. 

The  misty  form  of  the  dog  re-appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  as  it  passed  rapidly  onward,  was  tinged 
with  rainbow  hues  from  the  sun  glinting  between  the 
broken  clouds  above. 

We  know  that  if  men  would  weep,  there  are  aU 
around  them  graves  of  the  good,  whose  loss  the  living 
may  deplore,  whose  life  was  fruitful  of  good  for  man. 
But  may  not  one  turn  aside,  also,  from  the  beaten  path 
of  grief  or  of  joy,  and  in  solitude  remember,  that 
beneath  the  sod  before  him  moulders  one  who  never 
deceived,  and  who,  though  not  gifted  with  words  to 
make  known  his  aftecrions,  had  yet  the  skill  to  express 
them  with  most  miraculous  organs. 
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Adblheid,  hearing  her  husband's  approaching  foot- 
steps, hastened  to  extinguish  the  little  taper  that  was 
burning  on  the  table,  and  adjusting  her  collerette  and 
ooifi^re  before  the  mirror,  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
boudoir,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him  with  an  unem- 
barrasi^  air.  Comment !  ma  belle  HermUtt  Umjours  au 
boudoir !  I  was  looking  for  you  at  the  Thuilerles  this 
▼ery  fine  day.  Truly,  my  incomparable,  I  shall  begin 
to  ffrow  jealous  of  that  crimson  fcndeutl,  whose  arms 
encircle  you  so  often."  As  De  Morier  playfully  spoke 
thus,  he  drew  his  Adelheid  aflfectionateiy  toward  nlm, 
but  she  complained  of  a  slight  indisposition,  averted  her 
foce,  and  withdrawing  herself  from  his  clasp,  pointed 
his  attention  to  some  passing  object  in  the  street,  and 
beffan  to  talk  of  their  projected  tour  to  Fontalnbleau. 

Adelheid  Eichrodt  was  a  young  and  lovely  Berlinese, 
who,  at  the  a^e  of  seventeen,  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Count  de  Morier,  a  Frenchman  of  family  and  dis- 
tinction. He  became  deeply  enamored  of  her  beauty 
and  simplicity.  The  oflfer  of  his  hand  was  graciously 
accepted,  and  he  brought  her  in  triumph  to  his  hotel 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain;  where,  notwithstanding 
the  little  dissentions,  that  adiflference  of  national  tastes 
and  ]3rejudices  is  apt  to  occasion,  they  lived  in  the  very 
plentitude  and  perfection  of  conjugal  concord. 

They  had  been  married  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when 
De  Morier  fancied  he  observed  an  alteration  in  his 
wife's  habits  and  manners. '  It  appeared  to  him  that 
his  adored  Adelheid  was  becoming  less  frank  and  con- 
finding  toward  him  ;  she  was  reserved,  distrait.  There 
was  an  air  of  mystery  In  her  proceedings.  In  fact,  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  some  secret  with  which  she 
was  sedulously  desirous  he  should  remain  unacquaint- 
ed. He  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  finding  scraps 
of  paper  scattered  about  the  floor,  for  the  appearance  of 
which  she  accounted  in  various  unsatisfactory  ways. 
He  more  than  once  suipiised  her  in  whispered  con- 
ference with  old  Karl,  a  German  domestic,  who,  have- 
ing  lived  In  her  father's  service  since  the  period  of 
Aaelheid's  infancy,  had  on  the  event  of  her  maniage, 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  young  mis- 
tress to  Paris.  On  his  approach  they  would  suddenly 
separate,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  something  of  con- 
fusion. He  had  also  on  one  occasion  been  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  mortified,  by  overhearing  two  ladies  in 


society,  after  extolling  the  undeniable  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  anability  of  Madame  de  Morier.  make  an  exception 
to  her  prejudice,  (the  "  particulars''  did  not  reacn  his 
ear)  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  "  Mon  Dieu !  ce  ne  pas  possible — une  bete,  un 
monstre-aflfreuse  degoutant."  He  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  epithets  were  applied  to  his  wife,  but  he  more 
than  suspected  they  were.  It  was  not  long  after,  that 
on  entering  her  apartment  unexpectedly,  ne  saw  her 
rush  toward  the  open  window  and  dash  something  to 
the  ground.  "  Bah,  bah !  Adelheid,  why  surely  I  have 
entered  Houbijant's  fabrlque,  in  mistake  for  my  own 
hotel !  Essence  de  Millefieurs !  Attar  du  Rose !  What 
are  all  these  scents  that  you  are  scattering  about  the 
room  1  You  will  sufibcate  me  with  your  many  sweets, 
I  have  often  told  you  of  my  aversion  to  strong  per- 
fumes." 

The  suspicious  husband  having  observed  Madame, 
in  one  of  her  late  mystic  meetings  with  the  old  steward, 
confide  a  large  purse  of  gold  to  nis  possession,  hastily 
quitted  the  room,  full  of  vague  apprehensions  and  sur- 
mises, and  full^  resolved  to  take  an  earl^  opportunity 
of  satisfying  himself  in  what  manner  his  wife  was  in 
the  habit  of  employinff  the  intervals  of  his  absence 
froni  home,  which,  owing  to  a  pending  lawsuit,  had 
become  of  late  very  frequent  and  protracted.  Yet  he 
loved  and  respected  her  too  much  to  distress  her  with 
open  and  direct  inouiiies  on  the  subject  of  her  visible 
confusion.  Accordingly  on  the  day  following  this  little 
brusqueriet  he  took  occasion  duiing  breakfast,  to  sig- 
nify that  be  was  engaged  out  on  businesa  for  the  whM 
of  the  day,  and  shoukl  probably  be  detained  until  the 
evening  of  the  morrow.  Not  long,  however,  after  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner,  he  made  his  appearance :  the  old 
steward  opened  the  door. 

"What,  Karll  as  I  left  you  in  the  momhig  I  find 
you  in  the  evening— toufburs  la  nipt!  Always  smok- 
ing !  Is  Madame  at  home  1" — "  Non.  Monsieur,  non.'* 
— "  No !  I  think  you  arc  mistaken  Karl ;  I  am  nearly 
positive  that  I  saw  her  close  the  jalousie  of  her  boudoir 
this  moment  In  a  white  dressing-gown.  Is  she 
alone?" — "Yes,  sir— alone,  sir!  to  be  sure  she's 
alone — at  least,  that  is— I  will  tell  her  you  are  come. 

and "— "  I  thank  you,  I  can  inform  her  mysclH" 

— "  Why  no ;  that  Is— just  if  you  please,  rir,  to  allow 
me — may  be  she  might  be  enmged^  or "  — "  En- 
gaged !  how,  what,  with  whom  ?"— "  Oh,  with  nobody, 
sir." — "  Let  me  pass,  old  man ;  what  does  this  mean  1" 
— "  Nothing,  sir,  but  if  you  would  only  now— do,  sir, 
only  just  wait  a  moment,  that  I  may  tell  my  lady,  sir; 
she  will  be  so  frightened — you  will  be  so  angry." 
—"Angry,  yes  I  am  angry  at  your  unaccountsiole 
detention  of  me." 

The  Count's  brain  instantly  took  fire.  Imagination 
mastered  reason ;  yet  he  adopted  a  reasonable  course, 
in  resolutely  shaking  the  old  man  from  bis  hold,  and 
striding  swiftly  and  silently  along  the  range  of  rooms 
that  led  to  his  Adelheid's  apartment.  In  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement,  he  pushed  open  the  boudoir 
door  with  vehemence,  but  stood  transfixed  on  the  thres- 
hold at  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  his  view. 

His  young  and  lovely  wife  \tras  reclining  listlessly  in 
the  large  arm-chair,  her  foot  reposing  on  a  low  foot- 
stool, her  elbow  resting  on  a  small  table  at  her  side, 
while  her  delicate  hand  sustained  an  enormous  chibouque 
from  which  she  was  pufiing  clouds  of  fragrant  incense ! 

His  astonishment  soon  relaxed  into  immoderate 
laughter.  "  So,  so,  my  fair  Mussulman,  Fve  caught 
you  at  last— now  the  secret's  out,  and  the  mystery, 
like  most  other  mysteiies,  ends  in  smoke.  That 
Jesuitical  old  Karl,  too,  to  conspire  against  me.  Truth, 
Adelheid,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  you  look  more 
graceful,  charming— mpre  femininely  lovely.  Nay, 
don't  pout,  blush  and  ofy,  and  throw  down  tnat  most 
magnificent  chibouque  so  disdainfully ;  I'll  buy  It  of  you 
mignon :  will  you  sell  it  to  me,  eh  r*  and  throwing  his 
arras  around  her,  he  hid  her  tears  of  mortification  in 
his  bosom.  "  And  now,  my  sweet  wife,  resumed  De 
Morier,  as  Adelheid  released  herself  from  his  length- 
ened embrace;  "we  will  put  away  this  toy,  if  you 
please,  until  we  go  back  to  Berlin.  Custom  here  is 
everything.  Now,  the  Parisian  'ladies  are  not  yet  ac- 
customed—that is,  it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  here— in 
short,  my  love,  the  Patisian  ladies  don't  smoke  f* 
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A  FLOWER  IN  THE  DESERT. 

BT   IKBA  IMITH. 

I  nw  a  forest  dark  and  drear, 

And  in  that  desert  wild. 
The  lonely  traveler  to  cheer, 

One  beauteoiu  roeebod  smird. 

The  opening  leaves  were  Jnst  in  Tiew, 

And  loveliness  was  there. 
Bathing  in  drops  of  morning  dew, 

And  breathing  balmy  air. 

And  when  I  pass*d  that  way  again, 

I  tom'd  me  to  the  bower ; 
Bat  those  fair  leaves  were  faded  then, 

And  withered  was  that  flower. 

Rank  weeds  and  wild  grass,  deadly  foea, 

Had  clasp'd  it  In  their  arms, 
And  robb*d  that  sweet  nncnltared  rose 

Of  all  its  lively  charms. 

Bat  in  a  wilder  desert  yet 

A  fairer  floweret  grows. 
Which  wUder  weeds  will  soon  beset, 

And  far  more  deadly  foes. 

A  little  idle,  wandering  giri 

Has  often  met  my  view ; 
Her  locks  In  gracefal  ringlets  curl, 

Her  yoanf  bright  eyes  are  Mae. 

flhe  lightly  trips  about  the  streets, 

And  smiles  on  all  she  sees; 
And  hears  ftom  every  one  she  mutHa, 
**  What  rosy  cheeks  are  these!** 

But  let  those  eyes  and  cheeks  beware, 

Or  they  may  weep  and  fade ; 
This  wicked  worid  has  many  a  snare 

For  such  an  orphan  makL 

flome  guardian  angsl  will,  I  ween. 
Watch  o*er  the  friendless  child— 

This  little  giri's  the  flower  l*ve  seen. 
The  city  !•  the  wild. 


MARY   MAGDALENE. 

A  TRADITION  OF  NAIN. 

Mamt  arose  from  the  crimson  pillows  on  which  she 
liad  been  reposing,  and  approaching  the  window,  drew 
4Mck,  with  a  silken  rope,  the  heavy  draperies  of  purple 
inwrought  with  eold,  wliich  shaded  the  apartment  from 
-the  direct  lays  of  the  sun,  and  cazed  with  a  thoughtful 
brow  out  on  the  quiet  streets  of  the  city  of  Nain.  Be- 
yond the  walls  lay  the  sea,  whose  waters  reflected  back 
to  Heaven  the  thousand  resplendent  lighu  and  sha- 
dows scattered  along  the  western  horizon  by  the  flash- 
ing rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the  far  distance,  like 
-a  streak  of  gray  clouds,  lay  the  mountains  of  Judea. 
Many  a  shaUop,  richly  laden,  was  gliding  over  the  still 
waters ;  some  bound  outward,  freighted  with  rich  dves 
and  stufis  of  Nazareth ;  some  coming  into  port  bearing 
treasures  of  gold  and  jewels  from  distant  lands ;  others 
with  costly  silks  and  fine  paintings— polished  mirrors 
of  steel  and  silver,  and  pearls  andwrought  ivory  from 
the  Ionian  isles.  The  ctiaunt  of  the  oarsmen,  as  their 
oars  splashed  lazily  in  the  glowing  waters,  came  faint- 
ly and  sweetly  on  the  ear,  and  the  white  sails  scarcely 
swelling  in  the  breeze,  looked  *ike  saffron  tinted  clouds. 
Then  came  stealing  and  chirpine  on  the  stillness  of  the 
vesper  hymns  of  the  birds,  and  blendinff  as  they  did 
with  the  gradually  decreasing  hum  of  the  city  as  the 
evening  mist  brooded  over  it,  they  were  sounds  which 
shed  over  the  spirit  of  Mary  Magdalene  a  something 
like  peace.  A  band  of  youne  and  beauteous  maidens 
DOW  tiipped  along  with  jars  ^lled,  from  the  purest  well 
In  the  city ;  then  came  a  crowd  of  children  dancing  to 
the  cymbals  and  lutes,  and  trailing  after  them  long 
▼inea  of  flowers,  and  interwoven  wreaths,  and  sending 


out  their  joyous  laughter  and  sounds  of  mirth  which 
well  accorded  with  the  sweet  harmony  of  music. 

Mary  Magdalene  turned  her  eyes  weaiily  away  from 
those  tokens  of  peace  and  joy,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  a  pillar,  wept.  A  low  sweet  voice  aroused  her, 
singing  an  old  Jewish  song  which  told  in  sad  poetry 
the  tale  of  a  broken  heart.  The  singer  was  a  young 
and  lovely  girl  just  blushing  into  the  morning  of  life ; 
her  skin  was  like  polished  ivory,  save  where  a  rose  tint 
flushed  her  cheeks  and  dyed  the  tips  of  her  taper  fin- 
gers. Her  large  blue  eyes  were  cast  downward,  and 
the  full  red  lips  just  parted  enough  to  reveal  two  rows 
of  peatl-like  teeth;  her  exquisitely  formed  arms  and 
bust,  combined  with  a  slight  and  graceful  figure,  now 
half  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  sunny  hair,  which  fell 
back  from  her  sad,  childish  forehead,  and  swept  the 
Mosaic  pavement,  completed  the  beautiful  picture. 
Mary  started  as  the  voice  told  her  her  slave  haa  been  a 
witness  to  her  emotion,  and  raising  her  magnificent 
form  to  its  utmost  height,  while  ner  commanding 
black  eve  flashed  with  anger,  exclaimed :  "  Thou  herel 
awav  slave !  how  dost  thou  dare  see  me  weep  V* 

The  timid  voice  was  stifled,  and  the  fair  young  head 
bowed  in  silence  and  tears.  After  gazing  on  the  young 
maiden  a  few  moments,  during  which  short  space,  an- 
ger, contempt,  and  an  expression  of  mysterious  bitter- 
ness, alternately  chan^d  her  countenance,  the  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  giiefof  Addi  moved  her  better  spirit, 
and  chased  away  every  feeling  except  pity. 

"  Come  hither,  Addi — come  hither,  poor  bird.    Por- 

five  thy  mistress's  wayward  mood,  and  singaffain; 
ut  sing  something  to  enliven  my  heart,  for  it  ishea- 
vy  and  sad,  child— sing  something  to  stir  the  still  foun- 
tain of  gladness — sine— sing,  AdoL  Is  not  thy  cage  a 
gilded  one? — then  wherefore  sad  and  silent  V* 

"  The  star  that  lit  my  path,  lady,  is  gone  out  Zimif, 
the  widow's  son,  is  dead." 

<'Ha!  dead?  Poor  chUd,  I  pity  thee  I  Yet,  Addl, 
come  hither ;  I  would  tell  thee,  maiden,  to  cherish  a 
love  for  the  dead ;  let  it  not  go  out,  and  leave  thy  heart, 
like  the  waters  of  that  sea  whose  sullen  waves  cover 
those  olden  cities  which  were  destroyed  in  their  might 
and  glory  by  Jehovah.  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  fruits 
which  grow  on  its  banks?" 

«*Yea,  lady." 

"  Let  love  for  the  dead  go  out,  and  thou  wilt  become 
like— like — me ;  yes.  Add!,  me— beautiful  and  bright  to 
the  eye,  but  within  bitterness  and— ashes!  but  hark !" 

"  Oh,  lady,"  sobbed  the  young  slave,  "  that  sound  of 
grief  is  the  wail  of  Zimri's  mother  and  kinsmen  ;  they 
are  bearing  iiim  past  to  the  grave."  Addi  rushed  to  the 
window,  and  straining  her  eyes  through  the  misty  twir 
light,  saw  the  bier  on  which  was  laid  the  dead  body  of 
ZTmri,  and  over  it  the  bending  form  of  his  widowed 
mother,  weeping ;  and  by  the  torches'  light  which  they 
carried,  the  sorrowful  faces  of  his  kinsmen." 

"  They  are  coming,  lady,"  she  cried  to  Mary,  who 
had  thrown  herself  agiain  on  the  crimson  pillows  of  her 
couch.  **  O,  Zimri !  Is  that  still  form  never  more  to 
move  ?  Methinks  I  see  now  the  smile  on  his  white 
lips,  and  the  waves  of  his  shining  hair  on  his  gentle 
brow.  See,  lady !  they  are  beneath  the  window,  and 
the  pall  has  fallen  so  closely  around  him  that  you  can 
see  the  beauty  of  his  form,  even  in  death.  Hal  why 
do  they  stop  ?  A  crowd  approaches — who— what — ah  I 
it  is  Jesus,  and  his  followers  I" 

Mary  started  from  her  recumbent  posture,  and  throw- 
ing back  the  tresses  of  long  black  hair  which  had  fallen 
like  a  veil  around  her,  with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety 
gazed  on  the  face  of  Addi,  who,  unheeding  her  mis- 
tress's emotion,  continued:  "He  is  like  one  of  our 
mountain  palms  in  his  majesty— his  brow  is  like  the 
evening  star,  and  his  serene  lips  drop  honey.  He  ap- 
proaches the  widow— he  looks  on  her  tears  with  eyes 
of  tender  pity— he  speaks— he  raises  his  face  toward 
Heaven,  and  reaches  forth  his  hand  and  lays  it  on  the 
dead.  Qod  of  my  fathers !  the  dead  I"  and  with  a  loud 
and  piercing  shriek,  she  rushed  forth  into  the  streets. 

Mary  started  up  with  an  expression  of  dread  and 
wonder,  and  looking  down  on  the  crowd  below,  saw 
the  youth  arising  from  his  bier  at  the  command  of  Je- 
sus. She  saw  him,  with  the  warm  breath  of  life  In  his 
nostrils,  who  a  few  moments  past  was  dead  and  cold. 
And  as  the  shouts  from  the  assembled  people  rent  the 
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*^«^  'hH'^_ 


■^^rTnjp^  *^P  to  '°*^  '"*  ^**®  apartment,  the 
:=======^^SS^?^^//*''^«rW''<'^  her  feet  displayed  a  costly  taste  In- 

^^^-^       -    r.  aom  *iii^"«  tSTbe  bo^r^r^^Sff  which  were  embroidered  with  uny  pearls  and 

''^^^^*i^J^^-^^^''^:Zb^  by  clasps  of  heavy  polished  sUver. 

L5^V/^'  'I^Jlu^tH^'^'ridC^J^r  '^'^'  fbeioked  out  on  the  heavens-peaceful  and  bright  in 

/*Av     .x/r <^  ^f  .,„.  ^UJ^  nalsej  ff^iory  of  azure  and  sUver-then  scanned  with  a 

*         ♦        kead  restless  eye  the  calm  landscape  below ;  all  were  at  rest ; 

,  c  ^rdon  Mi^f^^uLber  the  very  dogs  had  ceased  baying  at  the  moon,  and  were 

''f'^^tSMi^B'^^'^''^^fofslum^^^  in  their  chahis.    She  turned  and 

''Ifw^'A  '"'^axTher  gaied  round  her  apartment;  the  singing  birds  wcr* 

}fAwnie»is  '»!lf^  neat  up  deeping  with  their  fflossy  heads  behind  their  wincs^ 

XlJmbeBredBsifsoaniP       r  ^^^r^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Tountain  which  bubbled  from  Uie 

-  *--  marble  laver,  and  trickled  down  its  sides  with  a  ringing 
sound.  Addi,  the  beautiful  one,  was  dreaming  of  Zim- 
ri,  for  there  was  a  tear  stealing  over  the  rosea  of  her 
smiling  cheek. 

Nowhere  that  she  turned,  could  Mary  see  or  hear 
aught  to  still  the  agonies  which  tore  her  heart.    She 


■^iKr?" 

opbdoa,  '!><  king's 


^SL^ef**  u     tuhon  irt  angered  with  me.    I 

hif^'..  «:uJ  »*;■'' ^3"^,  Mary.  My  father  is 
/»^{'jrf*^/to  t>'^'%%C/-mnotatlhe  head  of  his 
1*?  *"i«i^*'  *"i  ^jit  hH  chief  officer  to  bring  me  to 
rn  »^d  hfjjfwin  go  out  of  the  city  to-night, 
i^'Jl^n*^'^ '     7h   ind  ^'^  '^e  first  watches  of  the 


hi#  F''^^5J«*P^^'!: jjf  fci'  -)ij  his  war-horse,  with  helmet 
S^t^^'^rns,  l^'^^ir  *p"  P)""^^   "i*^^  ^.^^y  ^o'^  *he  fight." 
»***^^i^^  *^i^crSl  &^*^  P-^ed  as  she  turned  and  looked 


U*^^ 


<^^ 


bic^ 


liP^  *jy^k^r  yoJc^  «^  plaindve  as  she  repUed: 
3*    */^     I  th^ju  t^'  ^'^*S*^'  »"^  beautiful  in  mine 


pbfi*^"^    ijflvt!  I  ')ved  thee;  but  go— I  pray 
"  _^'  **!<*   ^fo  s^  ^^*^^  ^^*^  again— I  pray  never  more 
JJver  n»^/t  Words  o(  thy  silvery  and  honeyed  tongue 
to  b«*'   T  have  sinned— go  from  me." 
•8Jf^'i«oked  steadfastly  and  sternly  on  her  while  she 
v^   and  with  0  searching  clance,  said :  "Hast  thou 
*^n  UicNaxarene  who  calleth  himself  Jesus?" 
^«I  hav«,"  she  answered  calmly,   "and  to-morrow, 
.tfhile  thou  art  going  to  battle,  I  shall  be  kneeling  in 
Jbc  daat  at  his  feet." 
phelon  laughed  tauntingly,  and  turning  on  his  iron 
~  replied: 


:  on  my  gift,  Mary ;"  and  he  laid  an  exquisite 
triought  casket  at  herfe^t.  The  li^ht  from  the  scented 
JamPi  which  threw  upward  delicious  odors  from  its 
rflver  pedestal,  shone  down  on  the  interior  of  the  cas- 
](et,  and  glittered  on  the  gold  and  precious  stones  that 
were  therein,  in  many-hued  sparkles  of  brilliance. 
There  waa,  also,  an  alabaster  box  set  round  with  jew- 
els, which  contained  spikenard  and  ointment,  such  as 
queens  used. 

"Hence,  tempter,"  she  shrieked,  "hence!  or  I  will 
send  thy  name  out  on  the  ears  of  the  sleepers  of  Nain 
like  tenfold  thunder.  Hence  I  I  say,  for  the  devils 
which  tear  my  soul  are  raving  within  me  1" 

Unaccustomed  to  her  strange  mood,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment hastily.  She  threw  herself  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
and  pressed  her  burning  forehead  against  the  cold  mar- 
ble, and  writhed  and  wept,  and  sorrowed  mightily— for 
mi^tUy  had  the  Magdalene  sinned. 

When  she  arose  from  her  humble  posture,  it  was 
past  the  middle  watch  of  the  night,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  aty  had  gone  to  rest,  and  all  was  silent  save  the 
watch  cnr  of  the  sentinel  as  he  passed  the  wall,  and 
the  occasional  clamor  of  his  armor  as  he  changed  from 
hand  to  hand  his  heavy  spear. 

The  rippling  of  gentle  waves  on  the  distant  sea  came 
ringing  past,  mingled  with  scented  winds,  which  had 
been  sleeping  through  the  dav  amid  the  orange  groves 
and  blossoms,  and  the  moon,  like  a  cresent  of  diamonds, 
showered  a  flood  of  serene  and  beautiful  glory  over  the 
earth ;  but  still  Mary  could  not  slumber  or  rest.  A 
costly  robe  of  crimson,  confined  around  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  inwrought  with  precious  stones,  fell  in  rich  folds 
around  her  voluptuous  form,  and  the  long  black  braids 
of  hair,  which,  when  unconfined,  swept  the  floor  as  she 
stood,  were  gathered  up  in  plaits  and  curls,  and  secur- 
M  by  bodies  of  gold,  and  strings  of  rubies  and  pearls. 
Her  aims  bared  almost  to  the  shoulders,  were  entwin- 
ed with  links  of  precious  atonea  and  silver,  and  as  she 


snatched  her  harp,  and  commenced  many  eoothinjr 
melodiea,  but  her  fingers  trembled  and  her  hand  fell 
along  the  chords,  and  crushed  the  music ;  it  was  thrown 
aside,  and  crossing  her  arms  over  her  bosom,  she  lifted 
her  pallid  face,  and  closing  her  eyes  as  if  to  shot  out 
every  object  which  had  grown  lamiliar,  sat  like  some 
breathless  statue,  awaiting  tlie  touch  of  Promethian 
fires  to  start  it  into  life;  but  soon  her  breast  began  to 
heave,  and  her  white  teeth  were  pressed  on  her  lips 
until  the  red  blood  gushed  from  beneath  them— she 
threw  her  arms  on  high,  and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  cast 
herself  on  her  knees  in  all  the  despairing  sorrow  of  a 
repentance  like  hers.  She  tore  from  her  hair  the  gema. 
wnich  fell  like  a  shower  of  glory  around  her,  and  tram- 
pled beneath  her  feet  the  casket  of  precious  jewelry,, 
until  the  floor  was  strewed  with  its  rich  contents,  and 
«;prinkled  ashes  on  her  head,  and  wept  tears  such  a» 
never  had  welled  up  from  her  heart  before. 

Addi,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  unrestrained 
grief  of  her  mistress,  ran  and  knelt  at  her  feet,  and 
clasped  her  knees,  and  comprehending  well  from  her 
expressions  the  cause  of  her  woe,  exclaimed  : 

"  Go  to  Him— go  to  Him  who  raised  the  dead !" 

"  And  wherefore,  O  maiden,  should  I,  the  sinful,  go 
to  Him?" 

"  O,  lady  !  if  the  Sleeper  In  the  valley  of  death  heareth 
his  voice,  thy  spirit  can  hear  it— and  to  hear  it  is  to 
love." 

The  mild  and  consoling  words  of  Addi,  as  she  told  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  raising  of  the  wi- 
dow's son,  and  of  what  the  disciples  preached  daily, 
soothed  Mary's  troubled  spirit;  and  something  like 
hope  of  eventual  peace  sprung  up  in  her  heart ;  and  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  hand -maiden,  who 
clasped  her  beauteous  arms  around  her,  and  laid  her 
cool  innocent  cheek  on  the  burning,  throbbing  brow  of 
Mary.  And  thus  the  two  sat — one  breathing  hopes  oC 
forgiveness,  the  other  listening  as  if  life  hung  on  each 
word,  until  day  began  to  dawn  behind  the  blue  hills. 

On  that  day,  when  the  Master  sat  at  meat  with  Si- 
mon, a  rich  and  learned  Phaiisee  of  Nain,  a  woman 
came  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  bending  her  veiled  head 
low  to  the  floor,  watered  them  with  her  tears,  and  un- 
binding her  hair,  wiped  them  with  the  heavy  shining 
curls,  then  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them  with  oint- 
ment, the  perfumes  of  which  filled  the  vast  room.  And 
He  knew  that  she  was  a  sinner  who  thus  humbly  and 
silently  asked  for  pardon,  and  said : 

"  Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  thee — ^thy 
faith  has  saved  thee — go  in  peace." 

Mary  Magdalene  was  no  more  seen  in  Nain.  After 
kneeling  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  heating  his  assu- 
rance of  forgiveness,  she  sold  her  gold  and  silver,  and 
gems,  and  gave  much  goods  to  the  poor.  She  was  no 
more  seen  in  Nain  in  the  flashing  glory  of  her  beauty, 
but  went  forth  alone  into  the  wilderness ;  and  in  the 
solemn  solitude  of  its  silence,  raised  an  altar  to  nuf 
who  had  forgiven  her  sins. 


Themistodes  had  a  son  who  was  the  darling  of  his 
mother.  "  This  little  fellow,"  said  Themistodes,  *' is 
the  sovereign  of  all  Greece!"  "How  soT'  said  a 
friend.  "  Why,  he  governs  his  mother,  his  mother  go- 
verns me,  I  govern  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athejiian» 
govern  all  Greece." 
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BONAPARTE'S   FIRST  VICTORY. 

rmOM  BVKSBTT*t  LBCTDBCi    OM    THB    FBKKCB     BBVOLUTIOIf. 

Thb  first  decisive  exhibition  of  that  force  of  charac- 
ter and  prodigious  military  talent  which  enabled  this 
person — the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever,  appeared 
In  active  life— to  determine  for  many  years  the  desti- 
nies of  the  civilized  world,  was  made  at  Paris,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1795,  in  defence  of  the  Convention 
■sainst  an  armed  insurrection  of  sections,  or  wards  of 
the  Canital.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  party 
which  had  brought  it  about,  and  wfiich  consisted,  as  I 
have  remarked,  of  men  not  much  better  than  himself^ 
were  led  by  the  re-action  of  public  feeling  to  pursue  a 
mther  more  moderate  course.  The  form  of  Qoyem- 
ment  under  which  the  horrors  of  the  Rtign  of  Terror 
had  been  perpetrated  had  become  odious,  and  it  was 
determined  to  esublish  another,  the  particular  arrange- 
ments of  which,  as  of  all  the  ephemeral  constitutions 
that  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  at  this  period,  are 
too  unimportant  to  require  a  recapituladon.  But  in 
carrying  these  arrangements  into  effect,  the  members 
•f  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their 
own  power,  decided  that  two-thirds  oi  the  principal 
Legislative  Assembly  which  was  to  act  under  the  new 
eonstitution,  should  consist  of  persons  to  be  chosen  by 
them  from  their  own  body.  This  act,  sufficiently  ex- 
ceptionable in  its  own  nature,  was  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  odium  which  naturally  attached  Itself  to  all 
the  members  of  the  convention  who  had  been  eitlier 
actively  or  passively  concerned  in  the  sanguinary  scones 
that  had  just  terminated.  Every  extensive  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  regu- 
larly manifested  itself  at  this  disturbed  period  in  the 
form  of  open  insurrection.  On  the  day  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  actually  as- 
sembled in  arms  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
but  without  artillery,  and  marched  upon  the  Thuileriee 
for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  the  Government  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  new  Constitution  and 
which  was  then  in  session  at  the  Palace.  It  is  proper, 
gentlemen,  to  remark  that  although  the  ostensible  and 
one  of  the  real  objects  of  this  movement  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  Convention,  it  Is  also  known,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  leaders  had  they  succeeded  to 
restore  the  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  Government  relied  for  their  defence  upon  a  regu- 
lar armv  of  about  5,000  men  provided  with  200  pieces 
of  artillery,  in  which  consisted  their  principal  aidvan- 
tage.  After  having  successively  made  trial  of  two  or 
three  persons  to  command  this  little  force  who  proved 
inadequate  to  the  trust,  they  had,  fortunately  for  them, 
before  the  day  of  the  decisive  action,  cast  their  eyes 
upon  a  young  Corsican  officer  of  about  25  years  of 
Mge  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General, 
but  had  been  withdrawn  from  active  service  on  account 
of  his  real  or  supposed  connexion  with  the  party  of 
Robespierre,  and  was  now  at  Paiis  without  employ- 
ment and  in  very  narrow  and  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. This  officer  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He 
was  then  wholly  undistioffuisned  from  the  crowd  of 
Brigadier  Generals,  but  had  accidentally  made  himself 
known  by  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  by  the 
English  to  Barras  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment, who  had  been  present  there,  and  who  now 
recommended  him  to  his  colleagues  as  a  UUU  Corsican 
tsho  would  not  Uand  upon  ceremony.  The  suggestion 
was  adopted :  and  it  is  easv  to  conceive  that  the  future 
conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  with  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  at  his  disposal,  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  diepersinflr  the  militia  of  Paris.  A  battle  of 
one  hour's  length  decided  the  quarrel,  and  with  it  ihe 
fortunes  of  Europe,  for  had  the  insurrection  succeeded, 
the  monarchy  would  have  been  restored.  Bonaparte 
would  have  lost  his  position  in  the  army — and  the 
course  of  subsequent  events  must  have  been  entirely 
different.  His  easy  and  biilUant  success  on  this  occa- 
sion recommended  him  of  course  to  immediate  promo- 
tion. He  was  forthwith  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Interior;  shortly  after  ex- 
changed thb  command  for  that  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1796  departed  from  Paiis  to  enter 
upon  that  astonishing  campaign  from  which  he  re- 
turned the  virtual  master  ox  hb  country  and  a  great 
part  of  Europe. 
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BT  T.   HOOD. 

In  the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  the  bodie» 
of  the  dead  are  not  kept  for  several  days,  as  with  us. 
in  the  house  of  mourning,  but  are  promptly  removed 
to  a  public  cemetery.  In  order  to  guard,  however, 
against  premature  interment,  the  remains  are  alwaya 
retained  above  ground  until  the  certain  signs  of  de- 
composition are  apparent ;  and  besides  this  precaution^ 
in  case  of  suspended  animation,  the  fineere  of  the 
corpse  are  .fastened  to  a  bell-rope  communbating  with 
an  alarum,  so  that  on  the  slightest  movement  the  body 
rings  for  the  lielp  which  it  requires  for  its  resuscita- 
tion—a  watcher  and  a  medical  attendant  being  con« 
atantly  at  hand. 

Now  the  duty  of  answering  the  Uiis-bell  had  devolved 
on  one  Peter  Klopp— no  very  onerous  service,  consi- 
dering that  for  tmrty  yeara  he  had  been  the  official 
**  Death- Watch,"  the  metallic  tongue  of  the  alanun 
had  never  sounded  a  single  note.  The  defunct  Frank- 
forters  committed  to  his  charge  had  remained,  ona 
and  all,  man,  woman,  and  chil<(  as  silent  as  so  many 
stocks  and  stones.  Not  that  in  every  case  the  vital 
principle  was  necessarily  extinct ;  in  some  bodies  oat 
of  so  many  thousands,  it  doubtless  lingered  like  a  spark 
among  the  ashes— but  disinclined,  by  national  phkni, 
to  any  active  assertion  of  its  existence. 

For  a  German,  indeed,  there  is  a  charm  in  a  certaia 
vaporous  dreamy  state,  between  life  and  death,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  which  a  transcendental 
spirit  would  not  willingly  dissolve.  But  be  that  as  it 
might,  the  deceased  Ft ankforters  all  lay  in  their  turn  in 
the  Corpse  Chamber,  as  passive  as  statues  in  marble. 
Not  a  limb  stirred — not  a  muscle  twitch^ — not  a  fin- 
ger contracted;  and  consequently  not  a  note  sounded 
to  startle  the  ear  or  to  try  the  nerves  of  Peter  Klopp. 

In  fine,  he  became  a  confirmed  skeptic  as  to  such 
resuscitations.  The  bell  had  never  rung,  and  he  felt 
certain  that  it  never  would  ring,  unless  from  the  vi- 
brations of  an  earthquake.  No,  no — death  and  the 
doctors  did  their  work  too  surely  for  their  patients  to 
relapse  into  life  in  any  such  manner.  And  truly  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  physicians,  and  the  progress  of  medical  sci- 
ence, the  number  of  revivals  has  decreased.  The  in- 
animate no  longer  rally  as  they  used  to  do  some  cen- 
turies since — when  Aloys  Schneider  was  restored  by 
the  jolting  of  his  coffin,  and  Margaret  Schoning, 
leaving  her  death-bed,  walked  down  to  supper  in  her 
last  linen. 

So  reasoned  Peter  Klopp,  who,  long  past  the  first 
remorse  and  fancies  of  his  noviciate,  had  come,  by 
dint  of  custom,  to  look  at  the  bodies  in  his  care  but 
as  so  many  logs  or  bales  of  goods  committed  to  the 
temporary  care  of  a  Plutonian  warehouseman  or  Le- 
thean wranger.  But  he  was  doomed  to  be  signally 
undeceived. 

In  the  month  of  September,  just  after  the  autumnal 
Frankfort  Fair,  Martin  Grab,'  a  middle  aged  man  of 
plethoric  habit,  after  dining  heartily  on  soup,  sour- 
krout,  veal  cutlets,  with  buHace  sauce,  carp  in  wine- 
jelly,  blood  sausages,  wild  boar  brawn,  herring  salad, . 
sweet  pudding,  Leipsic  larks,  sour  cream  with  cinna- 
mon, and  a  lx>wlfull  of  plums  by  way  of  dessert,  sud- 
denly dropped  down  insensible.  As  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  deed  by  the  doctor,  the  body  was  conveyed,  as 
usual,  within  twelve  hours,  to  the  public  cemetery, 
where,  beinff  deposited  In  the  corpse  chamber,  the  rest 
was  left  to  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  death-watch, 
Peter  Klopp. 

Accordingly,  having  taken  a  last  look  at  his  old  %i^ 
quaintance.  fie  carefully  twisted  the  rope  of  the  |1|»» 
bell  around  the  dead  man's  finders,  and  then  retired 
into  his  own  sanctorum,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  was  soon 
in  that  foggy  paradise  which  a  true  German  would  not 
exchange  tor  all  the  odor  of  Araby  the  Blessed,  and  the 
society  of  the  Houris. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  in  the  corpse-chamber^ 
hung  with  dismal  black,  the  lifeless  body  of  Martin 
Giab  was  lying  in  its  shroud,  as  still  as  a  marble  sta- 
tue. At  its  head  the  solitary  funeral  lamp  burned 
without  a  flickeiv-there  was  no  breath  of  air  to  disturb 
the  flame,  or  to  curve  the  long  spider-line  that  hung 
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perpendicularly  from  the  ceiling.  The  silence  was  in- 
tense. You  might  have  heard  the  ghost  of  a  whisper, 
or  the  whisper  of  a  ghost,  if  there  had  been  one  pre- 
sent to  utter  it;  but  the  very  air  seemed  dead  and 
sugnant— not  elastic  enough  for  a  sigh  even  from  a 
spitit. 

In  the  adjoining  room  reposed  the  death-watch, 
Peter  Klopp.  He  nad  thrown  tiimself  in  his  clothes 
on  his  little  bed,  with  his  pipe  still  between  his  lips. 
Here,  too,  all  was  silent  and  still.  Not  a  cricket  chirped, 
nor  a  mouse  stirred,  nor  a  draught  of  air.  The  light 
•moke  of  the  pipe  mounted  directly  upward,  and 
mingled  with  its  cloudlike  shadows  on  the  ceiling. 
The  eye  would  have  detected  the  flitting  of  a  moth; 
the  ear  would  have  caught  the  rustling  of  a  straw ; 
but  all  was  quiet  as  the  grave — stUl  as  the  steadfast 
tombs;  when  suddenly  the  shrill  hurried  tone  of  the 
alarm-bell— the  very  same  sound  that,  for  fifteen  long 
years,  he  had  nightly  listened  for — the  very  same  sound 
that,  for  many  long  years,  he  had  utterly  ceased  to  ex- 

Sect— abruptly  startled  the  slumbering  senses  of  Peter 
Ilopp. 

In  an  instant  he  was  out  of  bed  and  on  his  feet,  but 
without  thepower  of  further  progress.  His  terror  was 
extreme.  To  be  waked  suddenly  in  a  fright  is  suffi- 
ciently dreadful ;  but  to  be  roused  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  by  so  awful  a  summons— by  a  call,  as  it  were, 
from  beyond  the  grave,  to  help  the  invisible  spirit — 
perhaps  a  demoirs — to  reanimate  a  cold,  clammy 
oorpse — what  wonder  that  the  p6or  wretch  stood  shud- 
dering, choking,  gasping  for  breath,  with  his  hair 
•tanding  upright  on  his  head,  his  eves  starting  out  of 
their  orbitE,  ms  teeth  chattering,  his  hands  clutched, 
his  Umbs  paralyzed,  and  a  cold  sweat  oozing  out  from 
every  pore  of  his  body  I  In  the  first  spasm  of  horror 
his  jaws  had  collapsed  with  such  force  that  he  had  bit- 
ten throuffh  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  the  bowl  and  stalk 
fidling  to  ue  floor,  while  the  mouth-piece  passed  into 
his  throat,  and  agitated  him  with  new  convulsions.  In 
the  very  crisis  ofhis  struggles,  a  loud  crash  resounded 
from  the  corpse- chamber— then  came  a  rattling  noise 
as  of  loose  boards,  followed  by  a  stifled  cry— then  a 
strange,  unearthly  shout,  which  the  death-watch  an- 
swered with  as  unnatural  a  shriek,  and  instantly  fell 
headlong  on  his  face  on  the  floor ! 

Poor  fellow  I    Why,  it  was  enough  to  kill  him. 

It  did.  The  noise  alarmed  the  resident  doctor  and 
the  military  patrol,  who  rushed  into  the  building,  and 
lo!  a  strange  and  horrid  sight  I    There  lay  on  the 

S'ound  the  unfortunate  death-watch,  stifl'  and  insensi- 
e,  while  the  late  corpse,  in  its  grave-clothes,  bent 
over  him,  eagerly  administering  the  stimulants,  and 
applying  the  restoratives  that  had  been  prepared  against 
his  own  revival.  But  all  human  help  was  in  vain. 
Peter  Klopp  was  no  more ;  whereas  Martin  Orab  was 
alive,  and  actually  stepping  into  the  dead  man's  shoes, 
became,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  official  death-watch  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


JEFFER80N*S  PERSONAL  HABITS,  HEALTH,  dec. 

Whatbveb  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
political  principles  and  moral  worth  of  Mr.  Jeflerson, 
and  they  have  been  bitter  enough  in  their  day  and  long 
continued,  the  world  has  accorded  to  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  wise  and  philosophical  minds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon 
the  personal  habits  of  such  a  man,  and  observe  the 
hints  he  has  left,  that  have  a  bearing  which  deeply  con- 
cerns us  all— a  healthy  state  of  the  body.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Jeflerson  was  neither  a  Grahamlte  nor  a  tee- 
totaler ;  but  still  in  his  day  he  made  a  very  considerable 
approach  to  both  ofthese  systems.  The  following  letter 
happening  to  be  before  us,  we  throw  it  into  the  Rover. 
MoNTicELLo,  March  21,  1819. 

Sib— Your  letter  of  February  18th,  came  to  hand  on 
the  1st  instant,  and  the  request  for  a  history  of  my 
physical  habits  would  have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  model,  with  which  you  accorapa- 
Aied  it,  of  Dr.  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry.    I 


live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to 
ordinary  life  as  the  historv  of  my  own.  Like  my  Mend, 
the  Doctor,  I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  Utile  ani- 
mal food,  and  that  not  as  aliment,  so  much  as  a  condi- 
ment for  the  vegetables,  which  constitute  my  principal 
diet.  I  double,  no wever,  the  Doctor's  glass  and  a  half 
of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend ;  but  halve  its 
effects  by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only ;  the  ardent 
wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spiiits  of  any 
kind ;  malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  ubie  drinks ;  and 
my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of  my  friend,  is  of  tea  and 
coflee.  I  have  been  blest  with  organs  of  digestion 
which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  murmuring, 
whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  1 
have  not  yet  lost  a  tooth  by  age. 

I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  business 
of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those 
disposed  to  fill  them ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my 
fondness  for  reading  and  study,  revolts  me  from  the 
drudgery  of  letter-wnting,  and  a  stlfi'  wrist,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  early  dislocation,  makes  igniting  slow  and 
painful.  I  am  not  so  regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doc- 
tor savs  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight  hours, 
according  as  my  company,  or  the  book  I  am  reading, 
interests  me ;  and  I  never  go  to  bed  without  an  hour  or 
a  half  hour's  previous  reading  of  something  moral, 
whereon  to  ruminate  in  the  Intervals  of  sleep;  bat 
whether  I  retire  to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  tne  sun. 
I  use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  necessary  in  the  day, 
unless  reading  small  print.  My  hearing  is  dbtinct  in 
particular  conversation,  but  confused,  when  several 
voices  cross  each  other,  which  unfits  me  for  the  society 
of  the  table.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my 
fiiend  in  the  article  of  health ;  so  free  from  catarrhs, 
that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the  breast  I  mean)  on  an 
average  of  eight  or  ten  years  through  life.  I  ascribe 
this  exemption  partly  to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet 
in  cold  water  every  meming  for  sixty  years  past  A 
fever  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  had 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  periodical 
head-ache  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once,  perhaps, 
in  six  or  eight  years,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time, 
which  seems  now  to  have  left  me ;  and  except  on  an 
occasion  of  late  indisposition,  I  enjoy  good  health — too 
feeble  indeed  to  walk  much,  but  riding,  without  fotigue, 
six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  fortj. 
I  may  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by 
saying  that  my  life  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  other 
people,  that  I  might  say  with  Horace,  to  every  one : 
"Mutato  nomine^  dt  te  Jabula  narratur."  1  must  not 
end,  however,  without  due  thanks  for  the  kind  senti- 
ments of  regard  you  are  so  good  as  to  express  toward 
myself;  and,  with  my  acknowledgments  for  these,  be 
pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  respect  and 
esteem.  T.  JcFFzasoN. 
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Thb  heart.  In  many  instances,  is  a  better  judge  even 
of  propriety  in  manners  than  the  judgment.  The  judg- 
ment, in  cases  touching  the  conduct  of  individuals,  is 
perhaps  often  too  severe ;  for  example,  we  are  apt  to 
regard  with  equal  contempt  the  behavior  of  the  weak 
and  the  silly,  without  considering,  that  under  the  zero 
of  reason  there  are  many  degrees  before  the  human 
intelligence  sinks  to  that  of  the  animal  instincts.  At 
least  it  is  charitable  to  believe  so,  and  it  cherishes  ami- 
able sentiments  to  inculcate  thot  doctrine. 

Every  reader  of  dramatic  history  has  heard  of  On- 
rick's  contest  with  Madam  Clarion,  and  the  triumph 
which  the  English  Roscius  achieved  over  the  Siddons 
of  the  French  stage,  by  his  representation  of  the  father 
struck  with  fatuity  on  beholaing  his  only  infant  child 
dashed  to  pieces  by  leaping  in  its  joy  from  his  arms : 
perhaps  the  sole  remaining  conquest  for  histrionic  tra- 
gedy is  somewhere  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
mind,  below  the  ordinary  understanding,  amid  the  gra- 
dations of  idiocy.  The  vaiious  shades  and  degrees  of 
sense  and  sensibility  which  lie  there  unknown.  Genins, 
in  some  gifted  moment,  may  discover.  In  the  mean- 
dme,  as  a  small  specimen  of  its  undivulged  dramatic 
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treasures,  we  submit  to  our  readers  the  following  little 
anecdote. 

A  poor  widow  who  kept  a  booth  or  stall  of  apples  and 
sweetmeats,  had  an  idiot  child,  so  utterly  helpless  and 
dependent,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  ever  alive  to 
anger  or  self-defence.  He  sat  all  day  at  her  feet,  and 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  no  other  sentiment  of  the 
human  kind  tnan  confidence  in  his  mother's  love,  and 
a  dread  of  the  schoolboys,  by  whom  he  was  often  an- 
noyed. His  whole  occupation,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
was  in  swinging  backward  and  forward,  singing  ^'pal- 
lal"  in  a  low  pathetic  voice,  only  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals on  the  appearance  of  any  of  his  tormentors,  when 
be  clung  to  his  mother  in  alarm. 

From  morning  to  evening  he  sung  his  plaintive  and 
aimless  ditty  ;  at  night,  when  his  poor  mother  gathered 
up  her  little  wares  to  return  home,  so  deplorable  did 
his  defects  appear,  that  while  she  canied  her  table  on 
her  head,  and  her  stock  of  little  merchandize  with  one 
hand,  she  was  obliged  to  lead  him  with  the  other. 
Ever  and  anon  as  ony  of  the  schoolboys  appeared  in 
view,  the  harmless  thing  clung  close  to  her,  and  hid 
his  face  in  her  bosom  for  protection. 
.  A  human  creature  so  far  below  the  standard  of  hu- 
manity was  nowhere  ever  seen ;  he  had  not  even  the 
shallow  cunning  which  is  often  foimd  among  these  un- 
finished beings;  and  his  simplicity  could  not  even  be- 
measured  by  the  standard  we  would  apply  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  lamb.  Yet  it  had  a  feeling  rarely  manifested 
even  in  the  affectionate  dof,  and  a  knowledge  never 
shown  by  any  mere  animal.  He  was  sensible  of  his 
mother's  kindness,  and  how  much  he  owed  to  her  care. 
At  night,  when  she  spread  his  humble  pallet,  though 
he  knew  not  prayer,  nor  could  comprehend  the  solem- 
nities of  worship,  he  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
as  he  kissed  them,  mumbled  a  kind  of  mental  orison, 
as  if  In  fond  and  noly  devotion.  In  the  morning,  be- 
fore she  went  abroad  to  resume  her  station  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, he  peeped  anxiously  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
street,  and  so  often  as  he  saw  any  of  the  schoolboys  in 
the  way,  he  held  her  firmly  back,  and  sang  his  sorrowful 
"pal-Ial." 

One  day  the  poor  woman  and  her  idiot  boy  were 
missed  from  the  market-place,  and  the  chaiity  of  some 
of  the  neighbors  induced  them  to  visit  her  hovel.  They 
found  her  dead  on  her  sorry  couch,  and  the  boy  sitting 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand,  swinging  and  singing  his 
pitiful  lay  more  sorrowful  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. He  could  not  speak,  but  onlv  utter  a  brutish 
gabble ;  sometimes,  he  looked  as  if  he  comprehended 
something  of  what  was  said.  On  this  occamon,  when 
the  neighbors  spoke  to  him,  ho  looked  up  with  the  tear 
in  tiis  eye,  and  clasping  the  cold  hand  more  tenderly, 
sunk  the  strain  of  his  mournful  "  pai-lal"  into  a  softer 
and  sadder  key. 

The  spectators,  deeply  affected,  raised  him  from  the 
body,  and  he  surrendered  his  hold  of  the  earthly  hand 
without  resistance,  retiring  in  silence  to  an  ooscure 
comer  of  the  room.  One  of  them,  looking  toward  the 
others,  said  to  them,  "Poor  wretch !  what  shall  we  do 
with  him  t"  At  that  moment  he  resumed  his  chant, 
and  lifting  two  handfuls  of  dust  from  the  floor,  sprin- 
kled it  on  his  head,  and  sung  with  a  wild  and  clear 
heart-piercing  pathos,  "pal-lal— pal-lal." 


LAFAYETTE  AND  THE  INDIAN  GIRL  MARY. 

Onb  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  incidents 
connected  with  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to  this  country 
eighteen  years  ago,  was  his  meeting  with  a  certain 
Indian  woman  In  Illinois.  What  a  romantic  picture 
the  whole  life  of  that  wonderful  man  presents.  It  is  a 
grand,  a  sublime  poem  ;  an  epic  of  the  highest  order. 

See  the  young  Marquis,  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
taking  bis  life  in  his  hand,  embarking  in  his  own  ship, 
crossing  the  wide  ocean  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  cause 
of  a  strange  people,  of  another  tongue,  an  infant  nation 
■truggling  for  freedom  from  bondage,  and  warring  for 
the  great,  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  See  him 
shed  his  blood,  and  pour  out  the  treasures  of  liis  ample 


fortune  like  water,  to  sustain  that  lighteous  and  k>ng 
doubtful  contest.  See  him  at  last,  with  his  fellow 
laborers,  successful  in  their  g  eat  work.  A  nation  is 
bom  and  takes  a  high  and  honorable  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  youthful  hero  returns  to 
the  bosom  of  his  own  land  to  watch  over  its  changing 
destinies  and  throw  his  influence  into  the  great  cause 
of  human  rights  and  the  general  amelioration  of  his  race. 

See  him  again  nearly  half  a  century  afterward,  when 
the  young  people  he  had  helped  to  emancipate  had 
grown  up  like  magic  into  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
again,  in  his  old  age,  crossing  the  ocean,  to  witness 
with  his  own  eyes  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  land, 
and  to  "  bless  Joseph  before  he  died."  On  his  anival, 
see  the  whole  nation  rise  up  as  one  man  to  greet  his 
coming  and  to  shower  blessings  on  his  venerable  head. 
See  him,  the  nation's  guest,  borne  in  triumphal  cars 
from  city  to  city.  And  when  he  had  reached  the  far 
west,  or  what  was  at  that  day  almost  the  borders  of 
civilization,  behold,  an  Indian  woman  cometh  out  of 
the  wilderness,  desiring  to  speak  to  him.  At  the  inter- 
view, she  draws  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  a  choice  relic, 
carefully  preserved,  and  presents  to  the  distinguished 
stranger.  He  opens  it,  and  finds  a  letter  in  his  own 
hand,  with  his  own  signature,  written  by  him  fifty 
years  before  to  a  warrior  of  one  of  the  western  tribes 
who  had  done  valuable  service  to  the  American  cause 
in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  revolution. 

That  wanior  was  the  fa  ther  of  this  woman.  He  had 
preserved  the  letter  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  till  his  dying 
day  and  then  had  bequeathed  it  as  a  rich  legacy  to  his 
daughter.  This  interesting  meeting  between  Lafayette 
and  the  Indian  woman  took  plack  at  Kaskaskia,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  whole  story  was  given  in  detail,  as  fol- 
lows, by  Lavasseur,  the  Secretary  of  Lafayette  during 
ills  tour  through  the  United  States : 

I  was  still  amone  the  Indians,  Questioning  the  hun- 
ter as  to  the  situation  and  force  of  their  tri^s,  which 
civilization  is  rapidly  diminishing,  when  I  saw  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Gk>veraor  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Caire,  ap- 
proach, who  came  to  propose  that  I  should  eo  with 
him  to  visit  an  Indian  encampment  at  a  very  snort  dis- 
tance from  the  village.  I  consented,  and  we  set  off 
immediately,  in  order  to  return  by  the  dinner  hour. 
Leaving  Kaskaskia,  we  crossed  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  wooden  bridge,  solidly  buUt  and  firmly  con- 
nected. We  then  marched  about  twentv  minutes  on 
the  plain  to  the  entrance  of  a  forest,  which  we  pene- 
trated by  a  straight  path  traced  along  a  rivulet.  As  we 
advanced,  the  ground  suddenly  elevated  itself  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  we  quickly  found  ourselves  in  a  kind 
of  pass,  formed  by  a  succession  of  small  hills,  covered 
with  thickets.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk, 
we  anivcd  at  a  fence,  which  we  climed,  and  behind 
which  two  horses  attracted  our  attention  by  the  noise 
of  the  bells  hung  round  their  necks.  A  little  further  on, 
the  pass  enlarging,  formed  a  dcliffhtful  little  valley,  in 
the  middle  of  which  some  huts  of  bark  were  raised  in  a 
half  circle;  this  was  the  Indian  camp  we  sought.  The 
openings  of  these  huts  were  all  toward  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  the  planks  elevated  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  were  slightly  inclined  like  the  cover  of  a 
bed.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  old  woman  cook- 
ing at  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  we  found  no  person  in  the 
camp.  Either  from  spite,  or  because  she  neither  com- 
prehended French  or  English,  this  woman  would  reply 
to  none  of  our  questions,  and  saw  us  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  Iook  at,  and  even  handle,  all  the  objects 
which  attracted  our  curiosity  in  the  huts.  All  was  ar- 
ranged with  sufficient  order,  and  it  was  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  places  occupied  by  the  women,  by  the  litiie 
utensils  of  the  toilet,  such  as  looking-glasses,  pins,  bags 
of  paint,  &c.  which  we  remarked  there.  After  a  im- 
nute  examination  of  this  little  camp,  we  were  about  to 
leave  it,  when  I  was  arrested  on  the  border  of  the 
streamlet  which  ran  through  It,  by  the  sight  of  a  smjUl 
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mill  wheel,  which  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  on 
the  bank  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  I  took  it  up 
and  placed  it  where  I  thought  it  had  been  ori^ally 
put  by  the  children,  on  two  stones  a  little  above  the 
water;  and  the  current  stiikins  the  wings  made  it 
turn  rapidly.  This  pueiilty,  (which  probably  would 
have  passed  from  my  memory,  if,  on  the  same  even- 
ing,  it  had  not  placed  me  before  the  Indians  in  a  situa- 
tion sufficiently  extraordinary,)  greatly  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  old  woman,  who,  by  her  gestures,  ex- 
pressed to  us  a  livelv  satisfaction. 

On  returning  to  Kaskaskia,  we  found  M.  de  Syon, 
an  amiable  young  Frenchman,  of  much  intelligence, 
who,  on  the  Invitation  of  Gen.  Lafayette  left  Washing- 
ton City  with  us  to  visit  the  southern  and  western 
States.  Like  us.  he  had  just  made  an  excursion  into 
the  neiffhborhood,  and  appeared  quite  joyous  at  the  dis- 
covery ne  had  made;  he  had  met,  in  the mSdst  of  the 
Ibrest,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Indians,  a  pretty  younc 
woman  who  spoke  French  very  well,  and  expressed 
herself  with  a  grace  at  which  he  appeared  as  much 
astonished  as  we  were.  She  had  asked  him  if  it  was 
true  that  Lafayette  was  at  Kaskaskia,  and  on  his  re- 
plying affirmatively,  she  manifested  a  great  desire  to 
see  lum.  '*  I  always  carry  with  me,"  said  she  to  M. 
de  Syon,  "  a  rclique  that  (b  very  dear  to  me ;  I  would 
wish  to  show  it  to  him ;  it  will  prove  to  him  that  his 
name  is  not  less  venerated  in  the  midst  of  our  tiibes. 
than  among  the  wtiite  Americans  for  whom  he  fought*' 
And  in  speaking  thus  she  diew  from  her  bosom  a  Jit  tie 
pouch  wtiich  enclosed  a  letter  carefully  wrapped  in 
several  pieces  of  paper.  "It  is  from  Lafayette,"  said 
she,  "  he  wrote  it  to  my  father  a  long  time  since,  and 
my  father,  when  he  died,  left  it  to  me  as  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  he  possessed."  At  the  sight  of  this  letter, 
M.  de  Syon  proposed  to  the  Indian  girl  to  go  with  him 
to  Kaskaskia,  assurinff  her  that  Qeneral  Lafayette  would 
be  very  much  pleased  to  see  her;  but  this  proposition 
seemed  to  embarrass  her,  and  under  various  pretexts 
she  refused  to  come.  *•  However,"  she  added,  "if  you 
have  any  tiling  to  say  to  me  this  evening,  you  will 
find  me  in  mj  camp,  wliich  is  close  by  tne  village ; 
any  one  can  direct  you  the  way,  for  I  am  well  known 
at  Kaskaskia.    My  name  is  Mary." 

This  recital  of  M.  de  Syon  excited  my  curiosity 
keenly,  and  I  would  have  willingly  returned  with  him 
immediately  to  search  for  Mary ;  but,  at  this  moment, 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  Kaskaskia  came  to  in- 
form me  that  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
and  we  saw  General  Lafayette  going  out  of  Col.  Ed- 
gar's, escorted  by  many  citizens  and  crossing  to  Col. 
0  Areet's  house  where  we  were  to  dine.  We  joined  the 
procession  and  took  our  places  at  uble,  where  the  gen- 
eral was  seated  under  the  canopy  of  flowers  prepared 
by  the  ladies  of  Kaskaskia,  with  much  skill  and  taste ; 
and  which  produced,  by  the  blending  of  the  richest  and 
most  lively  colors,  the  efTect  of  a  rainbow. 

I  spoke  to  General  Lafayette  of  the  meeting  with  the 
young  Indian  sir! ;  and  from  the  desire  he  manifested 
to  see  her,  I  left  the  table  with  M.  de  Svon,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  company  beean  to  excnango  patriotic 
toasts,  and  we  souebt  a  guide  to  Mary's  camp.  Chance 
assisted  wonderfully,  in  directing  us  to  an  Indian  of 
the  same  tribe  that  we  wished  to  visit.  Conducted  by 
him,  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  Kaskaskia,  and  notwith- 
standing the  darkness,  soon  recognized  the  path  and 
rivulet  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  with  Mr.  Caire. 
When  we  were  about  to  enter  the  enclosure,  we  were 
arrested  by  the  fierce  barking  of  two  stout  dogs  which 
sprang  at,  and  would  probably  have  bitten  us,  but  for 
the  timely  interference  of  our  guide.  We  anived  at 
the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  lighted  by  a  large 
fire,  around  which  a  dozen  Indians  were  snuatted,  pre- 
paring their  supper ;  they  received  us  with  cordiality, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  object  of  our 
visit,  one  of  them  conducted  us  to  Mary's  hut,  whom 
we  found  sleeping  on  a  bison  skin.  At  the  voice  of 
M.  de  Syon,  which  she  recognized,  she  arose  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  invitation  of  General  Lafay- 
ette to  come  to  Kaskaskia ;  she  seemed  quite  flattered 
by  it,  but  said  before  deciding  to  accompany  us  she 
wished  to  mention  it  to  her  husband.  While  she  was 
consulting  with  him,  I  heard  a  piercing  cry ;  and  turn- 
ing round  I  saw  near  me  the  old  woman  I  found  alone 


in  the  camp  in  the  morning ;  she  had  just  recognised 
me  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  designated  me  to  her 
companions,  who,  quitting  immediately  their  occupa- 
tions, rushed  round  me  in  a  circle,  and  began  to  dance 
with  demonstrations  of  great  Joy  and  gratitude.  Thdr 
tawny  and  nearly  naked  homes,  their  faces  fantasti- 
cally painted,  their  expressive  gesticulations,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire,  which  gave  a  red  tinge  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  every  thing  gave  to  this  scene  some- 
thing of  an  infernal  aspect,  and  I  fancied  myself  for  an 
instant  in  the  midst  ot  demons.  Mary,  witnessing  my 
embarrassment,  put  an  end  to  it  by  ordering  the  dance 
to  cease,  and  then  explained  to  me  the  Aonort  which 
they  had  just  rendered  me.  **  When  we  wish  to  know 
if  any  enterprize  we  meditate  will  be  happy,  we  place 
in  a  rivulet  a  small  wheel  slightly  supported  cm  two 
stones ;  If  the  wheel  turns  duiing  three  suns,  without 
being  thrown  down,  the  augury  is  favorable ;  but  if  the 
current  carry  It  away,  and  throws  it  upon  the  bank,  it 
is  a  certain  proof  that  our  project  is  not  approved  by  the 
Great  Spiiit,  unless,  however,  a  stranger  comes  to 
replace  the  little  wheel  before  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
You  are  this  stranger  who  have  restored  our  manitou 
and  our  hopes,  and  this  is  your  iltle  to  be  thus  cele- 
brated among  us."  In  pronouncing  these  last  wonl% 
an  ironical  smile  played  on  her  lips,  which  caused  me 
to  doubt  her  faith  in  the  maniiou.  "  You  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  much  convinced  "  said  I  to  her. 
"of  the  efficacy  of  the  senrlce  which  I  have  rendered 
you  in  ndsing  the  manitou  7"  "  I  have  been  taught,** 
said  she,  "  to  place  my  confidence  higher;  all  my  hopes 
are  in  the  GK>d  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  in — the 
God  of  the  Chiistians." 

I  had  at  first  been  much  astonished  to  hear  an  Indian 
woman  speak  French  so  well,  and  I  was  not  less  so  in 
learning  that  she  was  a  Christian ;  Mary  perceived  it, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  my  surprise,  she  related  to  me  her 
history,  while  her  husband  and  those  who  were  to  ac- 
company her  to  Kaskaskia,  hastily  took  their  supper  of 
maize  cooked  in  milk.  She  informed  me  that  her 
father,  who  was  a  chief  of  one  of  the  nations  who  in- 
habited the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  north,  had 
formerly  fought  with  a  hundred  of  his  followers  under 
the  orders  ofXafayette,  when  the  latter  commanded  an 
army  on  the  frontiers.  That  he  had  acquired  much 
glory,  and  gained  the  fiiendship  of  the  Americans.  A 
long  time  after,  that  is,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  left 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  some  of  his  warriors, 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  after  having  marched  a  long 
time,  he  establisned  himself  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Illinois.  "  I  was  very  young,  theii,  but  have  not  yet. 
however,  forgotten  the  norrible  suneiings  we  endured 
during  this  long  journey,  made  in  a  rigorous  winter, 
across  a  country  peopled  by  nations  ^ith  whom  we 
were  unacquainted;  they  were  such,  that  my  poor 
mother,  who  nearly  always  carried  me  on  her  shoulders, 
already  well-loaded  with  baggage,  died  under  them 
some  aays  after  our  arrival ;  my  father  placed  me  under 
the  care  of  another  woman,  who  also  emigrated  with 
us,  and  occupied  himself  in  securing  the  tranquil  pos- 
session of  the  lands  on  which  he  had  come  to  establish 
ourselves,  by  forming  alliances  with  our  new  neigh- 
bors. The  Kickapoos  were  those  who  received  us  best, 
and  we  soon  considered  ourselves  as  forming  a  part  of 
their  nation.  The  year  following  my  father  was 
chosen  by  them,  with  some  from  among  themselves, 
to  go  and  regulate  some  affairs  of  the  nation  with  the 
agent  of  the  U niled  States,  residinjg  here  at  Kaskaskia ; 
he  wished  that  I  should  be  of  the  company ;  for,  al- 
though the  Kickapoos  had  shown  themselves  very 
generous  and  hospitable  toward  him,  he  feared  that 
some  war  might  break  out  in  his  absence,  as  he  well 
knew  the  intrigues  of  the  English  to  excite  the  Indians 
against  the  Americans.  This  same  apprehension  in- 
duced him  to  accede  to  the  request  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can agent,  to  leave  me  in  his  family,  to  be  educated 
with  his  infant  daughter.  My  father  had  much  esteem 
for  the  whites  of  that  great  nation  for  whom  he  had 
formerly  fought — he  never  had  cause  to  complain  of 
them,  and  he  who  offered  to  take  charge  of  me  inspired 
him  with  great  confidence  by  the  nankness  of  his 
manners,  and  above  all  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
treated  affairs  of  the  Indians;  he,  therefore,  left  me, 
promising  to  rstum  to  see  me  every  year  after  tha 
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great  winter's  hunt ;  he  came,  in  fact,  several  times 
afterward;  and  I.  notwithstanding  the  disagreeableness 
of  a  sedentary  life,  grew  up,  answering  tne  expecu- 
tbns  of  my  careful  bene&ctor  and  his  wife.  I  became 
attached  to  their  daughter,  who  grew  up  with  me,  and 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  relimon  easily  supplanted 
in  my  mind  the  superstition  of  my  fathers,  whom  I 
had  scarcely  known ;  yet  I  confess  to  you,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  religion  and  civilization  on 
my  youthful  heart,  the  impres^ons  of  infancy  were  not 
entirely  efiaced.  If  the  j)leasure  of  wandering  con- 
ducted me  into  the  shady  forest,  I  breathed  more  freely, 
and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  1  returned  home ;  when, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  seated  in  the  door  of  my 
adopted  lather's  habitation,  I  heard  in  the  distance, 
through  the  silence  of  the  idght,  the  piercing  voice  of 
the  Indians,  rallying  to  return  to  camp,  I  started  with 
a  thrill  of  joy,  and  my  feeble  voice  imitated  the  voice  of 
the  savage  with  a  lacility  that  afftighted  my  young 
companion;  and  when  occasionally  some  waniorscame 
to  consult  my  benefactor  in  regard  to  their  treaties,  or 
hunters  to  offer  him  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
chase,  I  was  always  the  first  to  rim  to  meet  and  wel- 
come tiiem ;  I  testified  my  joy  to  them  by  every  ima^n- 
able  means,  and  I  could  not  avoid  adroiting  and  wish- 
ing for  their  simple  ornaments,  which  appeared  to  me 
fiu*  preferable  to  the  brilliant  decorations  of  the  whites. 

'*  In  the  meanwhile,  for  five  years  my  father  had  not 
appeared  at  the  peiiod  of  the  return  from  the  winter's 
hunting ;  but  a  warrior,  whom  I  had  often  seen  with 
liim,  came  and  found  me  one  evening  at  the  entrance 
of  the  forest,  and  said  to  me :  '  Mary,  thy  father  is  old 
and  feeble,  he  has  been  unable  to  follow  us  here;  but 
be  wishes  to  see  thee  once  more  before  he  dies,  and  he 
has  charged  me  to  conduct  thee  to  him.'  In  saying 
theae  words  he  forcibly  took  my  hand,  and  dragged  me 
with  him.  I  had  not  even  time  to  reply  to  mm,  nor 
even  to  take  any  resolution,  before  wo  were  at  a  ^reat 
distance,  and  I  saw  well  that  there  was  no  part  lelt  for 
me  but  to  follow  him.  We  marched  nearly  all  night, 
and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  we  anivcd  at  a  bark  hut,  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  little  valley.  Here  I  saw  my  fiither, 
his  eyes  turned  toward  the  just  rising  sun.  His  face 
was  painted  as  for  battle.  His  tomahawk  ornamented 
with  many  scalps,  was  beside  him ;  he  was  calm  and 
iUent  as  an  Indian  who  awaited  death.  As  soon  as  he 
aaw  me  he  drew  from  a  pouch  a  paper  wrapped  with 
care  in  a  very  dry  skin,  and  gave  it  me,  requesting  that 
I  should  preserve  it  as  a  most  precious  thing.  *I 
wished  to  see  thee  once  more  before  dying,*  said  he, 
'and  to  give  thee  this  paper,  which  is  the  most  power- 
lul  charm  {manitou)  which  thou  canst  employ  with  the 
whites  to  interest  them  in  thy  favor;  for  ail  tliose  to 
whom  I  liave  shown  it  have  manifested  toward  me  a 
particular  attachment.  I  received  it  from  a  great 
French  warrior,  whom  the  English  dreaded  aamuch 
aa  the  Americans  loved.  And  with  whom  I  fought  in 
ny*youtl).'  After  these  words  my  father  was  silent, 
next  morning  he  expired.  Sciakape,  the  name  of  the 
warrior  who  came  for  me,  covered  the  body  of  my 
father  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  took  me  back  to 
my  guardian." 

ttere  Mary  suspended  her  narrative,  and  presented 
to  me  a  letter  a  little  darkened  by  time,  but  in  good 
preservation.  "  Stay,"  said  she  to  me,  smilinc^,  *'  you 
see  that  1  have  faithfully  complied  with  the  charge  of 
my  ihther ;  I  have  taken  great  care  of  his  numilou?^  I 
opened  the  letter  and  recognized  the  signature  and 
liand-writing  of  General  La^yette.  It  was  dated  at 
Head  Quarters,  Albany,  June,  1778,  after  the  northern 
campaign,  and  addressed  to  Panisciowa,  an  Indian 
Chief  of  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  thank  him  for  the 
courageous  manner  in  which  he  bad  served  the  Ataieii- 
ean  cause. 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  now  that  you  know  me  well 
onoogh  to  introduce  me  to  General  Lafayette,  shall  we 
go  to  nim  that  I  may  also  greet  him  whom  my  father 
levered  as  the  courageous  warrior  and  the  fiiend  of  our 
nations?"  "Willingly,"  I  replied,  "but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  promised  to  Inform  us  in  what  man- 
ner, after  having  tasted  for  some  time  the  sweets  of 
civUizatioi),  you  came  to  return  to  the  rude  and  sav- 
age life  ot  the  Indians?"  At  this  question  Mary 
loolLed  downward  and  seemed  troubled.     However, 


after  a  slight  hesitadon  she  resumed  in  a  lower  tone: 
"  After  the  death  of  my  father,  Sciakape  often  returned 
to  see  me.  We  soon  became  attached  to  each  other ; 
he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  determine  me  to  follow 
him  into  the  forest,  where  I  became  his  wife.  This 
resolution  at  first  very  much  afilicted  my  benefactore; 
but  when  they  saw  that  I  found  myself  happy,  they 
pardoned  me ;  and  each  year  during  all  the  tiine  that 
our  encampment  is  estabushed  near  Kaskaskia,  I  rarely 
pass  a  day  without  goinff  to  see  them ;  if  you  wish,  we 
can  visit  them,  for  their  house  is  close  by  oAr  way,  and 
you  will  see,  by  the  reception  they  will  give  me,  that 
they  retain  their  esteen  and  friendship."  Mary  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  with  a  degree  of  pride,  which 
proved  to  us  that  she  feared  that  we  might  have  formed 
a  bad  opinion  of  her,  on  account  of  her  fiight  from  the 
house  of  her  benefactora  with  Sciakape.  We  accepted 
her  proposition,  and  she  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 
At  her  call  her  husband  and  eight  warriors  presented 
themselves  to  escort  us.  M.  de  Syon  offered  her  his 
arm,  and  we  began  our  march.  We  were  all  very  well 
received  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Mesnard ;  but  Mary, 
above  all,  received  the  most  teiMier  marks  of  affection 
from  the  persons  of  the  household.  Mr.  Mesnard, 
Mary's  adopted  father,  was  at  Kaskaskia,  as  one  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  reception  of  Lafayette, 
and  Mrs.  Mesnard  asked  us  if  we  would  undertake  to 
conduct  her  daughter  to  the  ball  which  she  herself  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  indisposition.  We  as- 
sented with  pleasure:  and  while  Mary  assisted  Miss 
Mesnard  to  complete  her  toilet,  we  seated  ourselves 
round  a  great  fire  in  the  kitchen.  Scarcely  were  we 
seated,  \men  1  saw  moving  in  the  comer  a  black  mass, 
of  which  I  had  at  first  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
nature  and  form ;  but,  after  an  attentive  examination,  I 
found  it  was  an  old  negro  doubled  by  age.  His  face 
was  so  much  wrinkled  and  deformed  by  time,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  in  it  a  single  feature,  and 
I  ffuessed  the  place  of  his  mouth  by  a  little  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  which  escaped  thence  from  rime  to 
time.  This  man  appeared  to  eive  ereat  attention  to 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  us  and  a 
young  man  of  Mr.  Mesnard's  liamily;  when  he  under- 
stood that  we  traveled  with  General  Lafayette,  and  that 
we  came  Jrom  St.  Louis,  he  asked  if  we  had  found 
many  Frenchmen  there.  I  replied  that  we  had  seen 
some,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Choteau,  the  founder  of 
the  town.  "  What  I"  cried  he  with  a  loud  voice,  which 
seemed  not  to  belong  to  so  decrepid  a  body — "  Whatt 
you  found  the  lUtU  Choi0au  ?  Oh  I  I  know  him  well, 
so  I  do,  that  little  Choteau ;  we  have  traveled  a  great 
deal  together  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  very  fow  of  the  whites  had  come  this  far."  "But 
do  you  know,"  said  I,  that  lie  whom  you  call  the  little 
Choteau  is  very  old,  that  he  is  cerudnly  more  than 
ninety  yeara  of  age  7"  "  Oh,  I  believe  that  well  I  but 
what  01  that?  that  does  notjprevent  that  I  should  know 
him  well  when  a  child."  "  Of  what  age  are  you,  then  ?" 
"  Of  that  I  know  nothing,  as  they  never  taught  me 
to  count  All  that  I  know  is,  that  I  left  New  Orleans 
with  my  master  who  made  part  of  the  expedition  sent 
by  the  Navisation  Company  of  the  Mississippi,  under 
the  ordere  of  tkie  young  Choteau,  to  go  and  build  a  fort 
high  up  the  river.  Younff  Choteau  was  hardly  seven- 
teen, but  he  was  commander  of  the  expedition,  because 
his  fother  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  richest  proprietors 
of  the  company.  After  havine  rowed  a  long  time 
against  the  current  and  suffered  great  fatigue,  we  ar- 
rived at  last  not  far  from  here,  where  we  set  about 
bulldinff  Fort  Chartres.  It  seems  aa  if  I  was  now 
there;  I  see  from  here  the  great  stones  which  bore  the 
great  arches  we  built.  Every  one  of  us  said,  '■  Here  is 
a  fort  will  last  longer  than  us  all,  and  longer  than  our 
children.'  I  also  believed  it  well,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
the  last  of  it ;  for  it  is  now  in  ruins,  and  I  am  yet  living. 
Do  you  know,  sir,  how  many  yeara  it  is  since  we  built 
Fort  Chartres?"  "At  least  eighty  years,  if  I  am  not 
deceived."  "  Well,  count,  and  you  will  know  very 
neariy  my  age  I  was  then  at  least  thirty  yeara  old, 
for  my  little  Choteau  appeared  to  me  a  child ;  I  have 
already  served  three  masters,  and  I  have  suffered  a 
great  deal."  "According  to  that  account,  you  are  a 
hundred  and  ten  yeara  old,  Daddy  Francis."  "  Yes, 
indeed,  I  believe  I  am  at  least  that,  for  it  is  a  long  tima 
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that  I  have  labored  and  suffered."  "How!"  said  the 
younff  man  who  was  seated  near  him,  "  do  you  suffer 
now,  Francis  1"  "  Oh !  pardon  me,  sir,  I  speak  not  of 
the  time  I  have  lived  in  this  house.  Since  I  belonged 
to  Mr.  Mesnard  it  is  very  different ;  I  am  now  happy. 
Instead  of  serving  others,  they  all  serve  me.  Mr.  Mes- 
nard will  not  even  allow  me  to  go  and  bring  in  a  little 
wood  for  the  fire ;  he  saya^hat  I  am  too  old  for  that. 
But  I  must  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Mesnard  is  not  a  master 
to  me ;  he  is  a  man — he  is  a  friend." 

The  homage  of  the  old  slave,  rendered  to  the  huma- 
nity of  his  master,  |nave  us  a  high  idea  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  Mesnard.  While  we  were  yet  listening  to  old 
Francis,  Mary  and  Miss  Mesnard  came  to  inform  us 
that  they  were  ready,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  be  on 
our  wav,  as  it  besan  to  ffrow  late.  We  took  leave  of 
Mrs.  Mesnard,  and  found  our  Indian  escort,  who  had 
waited  patiently  for  us  at  the  door,  and  who  resumed 
their  position  near  us  at  some  distance  in  front,,  to 
guide  and  protect  our  march,  as  if  we  had  been  crossing 
an  enemy's  country.  The  night  was  quite  dark,  but 
the  temperature  was  mild,  and  the  fire-fiies  illuminated 
the  atmosphere  around  us.  M.  de  Syon  conducted 
Miss  Mesnard,  and  I  gave  my  arm  to  Mary,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness,  walked  with  a  confidence 
and  lightness  which  only  a  forest  life  could  produce. 
The  fire-flies  attracted  and  interested  me  much ;  for. 
although  this  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  observed 
them,  I  had  never  before  seen  them  in  such  numbers. 
I  asked  Mary  if  these  insects,  which  from  their  appear- 
ance seem  so  likely  to  astonish  the  imagination,  had 
never  given  place  among  the  Indians  to  popular  be- 
lief or  tales.  "  Not  among  the  nations  of  these  coun- 
tries, where  every  year  we  are  familiarized  with  their 
great  numbers,"  said  she  to  me,  <*  but  I  have  heard 
that  among  the  tribes  of  the  north,  they  commonly  be- 
Ueve  that  they  are  the  souls  of  departed  friends,  who 
return  to  console  them  or  demand  the  performance  of 
some  promise.  I  even  know  several  ballads  on  this 
subject.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
long  dme  since,  in  a  nation  wliich  lives  farther  north 
ana  no  longer  exists.  It  is  by  songs  that  great  events 
and  popular  traditions  are  orainarihr  preserved  among 
us,  and  this  ballad,  which  I  have  often  heard  sung  by 
the  young  girls  of  our  tribe,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
belief  of  some  Indians  concerning  the  fire-fly."  I  asked 
her  to  sing  me  this  song,  which  she  did  with  much 
grace.  Although  I  did  not  comprehend  the  words, 
which  were  Indian,  I  observed  a  great  harmony  in 
their  arrangement,  and,  in  the  very  simple  music  in 
which  they  were  sung,  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 

When  she  had  finished  the  ballad,  I  asked  her  if  she 
eould  not  translate  it  for  me  into  French,  so  that  I 
might  comprehend  the  sense.  "  With  difficulty,"  she 
said,  "for  I  have  always  found  great  obstacles  to  trans- 
lating exactly  the  expressions  of  our  Indians  into 
French,  when  I  have  served  them  as  interpreter  with 
the  whites ;  but  I  will  try."  And  she  translated  nearly 
as  follows : 

"  The  rude  season  of  the  chase  was  over.  Antakaya, 

the  handsomest,  the  most  skillful,  and  bravest  of  the 

Cherokee  warriors,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Avolachv, 

where  he  was  expected  by  Manahella,  the  young  virgin 

.promised  to  his  love  and  bravery. 

♦'The  first  day  of  the  moon  of^flowers  was  to  witness 
their  union.  Already  had  the  two  families,  assembled 
round  the  same  fire,  given  their  assent ;  already  had 
the  young  men  and  women  prepared  and  ornamented 
the  new  cabin,  which  was  to  receive  the  happy  couple, 
when,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  terrible  cry,  the  cry  of 
war,  sent  forth  b^  the  scout  who  always  watches  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  called  the  old  men  to  the  councU, 
and  the  warriors  to  arms. 

"  The  whites  appeared  on  the  fh>ntier.  Murder  and 
robbery  accompanied  them.  The  star  of  fertility  had 
not  reached  its  noontide  height,  and  already  Antakaya 
had  departed  at  the  head  of  tiis  warriors  to  repel  roV 
bery,  murder,  and  the  whites. 

"  Go,  said  Manahella  to  him,  endeavoring  to  stifle 
her  grief,  go  fight  the  cruel  whites,  and  I  wul  pray  to 
the  Great  Spirit  to  Wrap  thee  with  a  cloud,  proof 
against  their  blows.  I  will  pray  him  to  bring  thee  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Avolachy,  there  to  be  loved  by  Ma- 
nahella. 


"I  will  return  to  thee,  replied  Antakayka ;  I  will  return 
to  thee.  My  arrows  have  never  disappointed  my  aim ; 
mv  tomahawk  shall  be  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
whites;  I  will  bring  back  their  scalps  to  ornament  the 
door  of  thy  cabin ;  then  I  shall  be  worthy  of  Manahella ; 


then  shall  we  love  in  peace ;  then  shall  we  be  happy. 
"  The  first  day  of  the  moon  of  flowers  had  biigh! 
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dawned,  and  many  more  had  passed  away,  and  none 
had  heard  from  Antakaya  and  his  warriors.  Stooping 
on  the  shores  of  the  Avolachy,  the  mournful  Manahella 
every  evening  raised  to  the  evil  spirits  little  pyramids 
of  polished  pebbles,  to  appease  their  anger  and  to  avert 
their  resistance  to  her  well  beloved ;  but  the  evil  spi- 
rits were  inflexible,  and  their  violent  blasts  overthrew 
the  little  p3rramids. 

"  One  evening  of  the  last  moon  of  flowers,  Manahella 
met  on  the  baiucs  of  the  river  a  pale  and  bloody  war- 
rior. '  Die,  poor  ivy,'  said  he  to  Manahella;  '  die !  the 
noblest  oak  of  the  forest,  that  proud  oak  under  whoae 
shade  thou  hoped  to  enjoy  repose  and  happiness,  la 
fallen!  It  has  fallen  under  the  redoubled  strokes  of 
the  whites.  In  its  fall  it  has  crushed  those  who  felled 
it,  but  it  is  fallen  I  Die  poor  ivy,  die  I  for  the  oak  which 
was  to  give  thee  support  is  fallen  V  Two  dtjn  after, 
ManaheUa  was  no  more. 

''Antakaya,  whose  courage  had  been  deceived  by 
fate,  had  fallen  covered  with  wounds,  into  the  hands  of 
the  whites,  who  carried  him  far  away.  But  he  escaped ; 
and  after  wandering  long  through  the  forest,  he  re- 
turned to  mourn  his  defeat  and  meditate  vengeance 
with  Manahella.  When  he  arrived,  she  was  no  more. 
Agitated  by  the  most  violent  despair,  he  ran  in  the 
evening  to  the  banks  of  the  Avolachy,  calling  Mana- 
hella, but  the  echo  alone  replied  to  the  accents  of  his 
grief. 

"O  Manahella!  he  exclaimed,  if  mv  arrows  have 
disappointed  my  skill,  if  my  tomahawK  has  not  spilt 
the  blood  of  the  whites,  if  I  have  not  brought  thee 
their  scalps  to  ornament  the  door  of  thy  cabin,  forgive 
me !  It  is  not  the  fault  of  my  courage ;  the  evil  spi- 
rits have  fought  against  me.  And  yet  I  have  sufiered 
no  complaint  to  escape  me,  not  a  sigh,  when  the  iron 
of  my  enemies  tore  my  breast ;  I  have  not  abased  my- 
self by  asking  my  life !  They  preserved  it  against  my 
wUl,  and  I  am  only  consoled  by  the  hope  of  one  daV 
avenging  myself,  and  offering  thee  many  of  their 
scalps.  O  Manahella !  come,  if  but  to  tell  me  that  thou 
pardonest  me,  and  that  thou  permittest  me  to  follow 
thee  into  the  world  of  the  Great  Spirit 

<'  At  the  same  instant  a  vivid  light,  pure  and  lambent, 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  Antakaya.  He 
saw  in  it  the  soul  of  his  beloved,  and  followed  it 
through  the  valley  during  all  the  night,  supplicating  It 
to  stay  and  to  pardon  him.  At  the  dawn  of  the  day  he 
found  himself  on  the  border  of  a  great  lake ;  the  ugfat 
had  disappeared,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  pa^ed 
over  the  water.  Immediately,  although  feeble  and  fa- 
tigued, he  made  a  canoe  of  the  trunk  of  a  ^ree  which 
he  hollowed,  and  with  a  branch  he  made  a  paddle.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  his  work  was  achieved.  With  the 
darkness  the  deceptive  light  returned ;  and  during  all 
the  night  Antakaya  pursued  the  delusion  on  the  face  of 
the  unsteady  watere.  But  it  again  disappeared  before 
the  light  of'^  the  sun,  and  with  it  vanished  the  sUgfat 
breath  of  hope  and  the  life  of  Antakaya." 

Mary  ended  her  ballad,  and  I  expressed  to  her  my 
thanks  as  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Kaskaskia. 
There,  Sciakape  collected  his  escort,  said  a  few  words 
to  his  wife,  and  left  us  to  enter  the  village  alone.  We 
approached  the  house  of  Mr.  Morrison,  at  which  the 
1^11  was  given  to  (General  Lafayette.  I  then  felt  that 
Mary  trembled ;  her  trouble  was  so  great  that  she  could 
not  conceal  it  from  me.  I  asked  her  the  cause.  **  If 
you  would  spare  me  a  great  mortification,"  she  said, 
*  you  will  not  conduct  me  among  the  ladies  of  Kaskas- 
kia. They  are  now,  without  doubt,  in  their  most  bril- 
liant dresses,  and  the  coarseness  of  my  clothes  will  in- 
spire them  with  contempt  and  pity,  two  sentiments 
which  will  equally  affect  me.  Beddes  I  know  that 
thev  blame  me  for  having  renounced  the  life  of  the 
whites,  and  I  feel  little  at  ease  in  their  presence."  I 
promised  what  she  desired,  and  she  became  reassured. 
Arrived  at  Mr.  Morrison's,  I  conducted  her  into  a  lower 
chamber,  and  went  to  the  hall  to  inform  General  L** 
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fayette  thai  the  young  Indian  giii  awaited  him  below. 
He  hastened  down,  and  several  of  the  committee  with 
him.  He  saw  and  heard  Mary  with  pleasure,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  emotion  on  recognizing  his  let- 
ter, and  observing  with  what  holy  veneration  it  had 
been  preserved  duiing  nearly  half  a  century  in  a  sava^ 
nation,  among  whom  he  had  not  even  supposed  his 
name  had  ever  penetrated.  On  her  part,  the  daughter 
of  Panisciowa  expressed  with  vivacity  the  happiness 
she  ei^oyed  in  seeing  him,  along  with  whom  her  &- 
ther  had  the  honor  to  hght  for  the  good  American  cause. 
After  a  half  hour's  conversation,  in  which  General 
Lafayette  was  pleased  to  relate  the  evidences  of  the 
fidelity  and  courageous  conduct  of  some  Indian  nations 
toward  Americans,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  Mary 
manifested  a  wish  to  retire,  and  I  accompanied  her  to 
the  bridge,  where  I  replaced  her  under  the  care  of 
Sdakape  and  his  escort,  and  bade  them  farewell. 
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BT  SAMUEL  T.  COLEBIDGE. 

A  PxsuNo  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is  wont 
to  take  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spiing  and  in  Au- 
tumn. But  in  Spring  It  Is  the  melancnolv  of  Hope ;  in 
Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resignation.  As  I  was 
journeying  on  foot  through  the  Apennine,  I  fell  in  with 
a  pilgnm  In  whom  the  Spring  and  the  AHitumn  and  the 
Melancholy  of  both  seemea  to  have  combined.  In 
his  discourse  there  were  the  frestiness  and  the  colors 
of  April: 

Qoal  romicel  a  nunc, 

Tal  da  pensler  pensiero  «* 

lo  lai  gennogliava. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age  and 
of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm.  after  the  clusters 
haye  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines,  and  the 
vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around  its  trunk 
and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memory  on  his 
smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended  with  the 
dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still  looked~I  know 
not,  whether  upward,  or  far  onward,  or  rather  to  the 
line  of  meeting  where  the  sky  rests  upon  the  distance. 
But  how  may  I  express  that  dimness  of  abstraction 
which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the  pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the 
flitting:  tarnish  from  the  breath  of  a  sigh  on  a  silver 
minor  1  and  which  accorded  with  their  slow  and  re- 
luctant movement,  whenever  he  turned  them  to  anv 
object  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  lefll  It  seemed, 
roeihought,  as  if  there  lay  upon  the  brightness  a  sha- 
dowy presence  of  disappointments  now  unfelt,  but 
never  forgotten.  It  was  at  once  the  melancholy  of 
hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travelers,  ere  a  sudden 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  protection 
in  tne  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  chapelry :  and  we 
sat  face  to  (ace  each  on  the  stone  bench  along-side  the 
low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  like 
two  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope  meet 
for  the  first  time  in  the  porch  of  Death  I  All  extremes 
meet,  I  answered;  but  yours  was  a  strange  and  vi- 
sionary thought.  The  better  then  doth  it  beseem  both 
the  place  and  me,  he  replied.  Prom  a  Visionary  wilt 
thou  hear  a  Vision  7  Mark  that  vivid  flash  through 
this  torrent  of  rain  I  Fire  and  water.  Even  here  thy 
adaffe  holds  true,  and  its  truth  Is  the  moral  of  my 
Vimn.  I  entreated  him  to  proceed.  Sloping  his  face 
toward  the  arch  and  yet  averting  his  eye  from  It,  he 
seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his  words :  ull  listening  to 
the  wind  that  echoed  within  the  hollow  edifice,  and  to 
the  rain  without. 

Which  stoic  on  his  thoughts  with  its  two-fold  sound. 
The  dash  hard  by  and  the  monnor  all  round, 

he  gradnaHy  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  his 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm,  and  in 
the  duskioess  of  that  place,  he  sat  like  an  emblem  on 
a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  mourner  on  the  sodded 
graye  of  an  only  one — on  aged  mourner,  who  is  watch- 


ing the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not.  Starting  at 
length  from  his  biief  trance  of  abstraction,  with  cour- 
tesy and  an  atoning  smile  he  renewed  his  discourse, 
and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  thoso  short  furloughs  from  the  service 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometimes  obtain 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast 
plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Valley  of 
Life.  It  possessed  an  astonishing  diversity  of  soils : 
and  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark  one,  form- 
ing just  such  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  we 
have  observed  on  the  mountain's  side  on  an  April  day, 
when  the  thin  broken  clouds  are  scattered  over  heaven. 
Almost  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large 
and  gloomy  pile,  into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to 
enter.  Every  part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with 
tawdry  ornaments  and  fantastic  deformity.  On  every 
window  was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colors, 
some  honible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not 
a  ray  of  light  could  enter,  untinged  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passed.  The  iMdy  of  the  building 
was  full  of  people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and  ovL 
in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  ceremonies  and 
antic  meniment,  while  others  seemed  convulsed  with 
horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancholy.  Intermingled 
with  these,  I  observed  a  number  of  men,  clothed  in  ce- 
remonial robes,  who  appeared,  now  to  marshal  the 
various  groups  and  to  direct  their  movements,  and 
now  with  menacing  countenances,  to  drag  some  re- 
luctant victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of  iron  bars  inter- 
crossed, which  formed  at  the  same  time  an  immense 
cage,  and  the  shape  of  a  human  Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder  what  these  things 
might  mean ;  when  lo  1  one  of  the  directors  came  up  to 
me,  and  with  a  stern  and  reproachful  look  bade  me  un- 
cover my  head,  for  the  place  into  which  I  had  entered 
was  the  temple  of  the  only  true  Religion,  in  the  holier 
recess  of  which  the  great  Goddess  personally  resided. 
Himself  too  he  made  me  reverence,  as  the  consecrated 
minister  of  her  rites.  Awe-struck  by  the  name  of 
Religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest,  and  humbly  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  conduct  me  into  her  pre- 
sence. He  assented.  Ofleiings  he  took  fi-om  me,  with 
mystic  sprinklings  oi  water  and  with  salt  he  purified, 
and  with  strange  sufflations  he  exorcised  me ;  and  then 
led  me  through  many  dark  and  winding  alleys,  the 
dew-damps  of  which  chilled  my  flesh,  and  the  hollow 
echoes  under  my  feet  mingled,  methought.  with  mean- 
ings, afiVighted  me.  At  length  we  entered  a  large  haU, 
without  window,  or  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum 
and  dormitory  it  secm&d  of  perennial  light — only  that 
the  walls  were  brought  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self- 
luminous  inscriptions  in  letters  of  a  pale  -sepulchral 
light,  that  held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness, 
on  the  verge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  coula 
read  them  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the 
words  taken  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet 
when  I  took  them  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and 
incomprehensible.  As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
sayings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me :  Read  and  be- 
lieve ;  these  are  Mvsteries !  At  the  extremity  of  the 
vast  hall  the  Gtoddess  was  placed.  Her  features, 
blended  with  darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  tenible, 
yet  vacant.  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
retired  with  mv  guide,  soul- withered,  and  wondering, 
and  dissatisfied. 

As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
deep  buzz  as  of  discontent.  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
bright,  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose  ample 
foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar.  rkige-like,  above  tne 
eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed  by  meditative 
thought ;  and  a  much  larger  number,  who  were  en- 
gaged by  the  severity  and  insolence  of  the  priests  in 
exacting  their  oflferings,  had  collected  in  one  tumultu- 
ous group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry  of  "  this  is  the 
Temple  of  Superstition !"  after  much  contumely,  and 
turmoil,  and  cruel  mal-treatment  on  all  sides,  rushed 
out  of  the  pile ;  and  I,  methought,  joined  them. 

We  speeded  fix)m  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps,  and 
had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  when  we 
were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond  the  stature  of 
mortals,  and  with  a  something  more  than  human  in 
her  countenance  and  mein,  which  vet  could  by  mortals 
be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words  or  iatelligibly  dis» 
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ting^shed.  Deep  reflection,  animated  by  ardent  feel- 
ings, was  displayed  in  them :  and  hope,  without  its  un- 
certainty, and  a  something  more  than  all  these,  which  I 
understood  not,  but  which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these 
into  a  divine  unity  of  expression.  Her  garments  were 
white  and  mantonly,  ana  of  the  simplest  texture.  We 
inquired  her  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Reli- 
gion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  affrighted 
by  the  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures  or 
sorceries,  hurried  onward  and  examined  no  farther.  A 
few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition  of  her 
ibrm  and  manners  to  those  of  the  living  Idol,  whom 
■we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her,  though 
with  cautious  circumspection.  She  led  us  to  an  emi- 
nence in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  could  command  the  whole  plain,  and  observe  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  each  of  the  other,  and 
of  each  to  the  whole,  and  of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave 
us  an  optic  glass  which  assisted  without  contradicting 
our  natural  vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Valley  of  Life ;  though  our  eye  even  thus 
assisted  permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory, 
but  we  could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  was,  and 
that  it  was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I  had 
overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party,  who 
had  abruptly  left  us,  indicant  at  the  name  of  religion. 
They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other  with  remem- 
brances of  past  oppressions,  and  never  looking  back,  till 
In  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the  Temple  of  Supersti- 
tion, they  had  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the  valley. 
And  lo !  there  faced  us  the  mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at 
the  base  of  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  the 
interior  side  of  which,  unknown  to  them,  and  unsus- 
pected, formed  the  extreme  and  backward  wall  of  the 
Temple.  An  impatient  crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and 
dusky  cave,  which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  pre- 
cipice. At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sat  two  figures ;  the 
first,  by  her  dress  and  gesture,  I  knew  to  be  Sbnsu- 
AUTY ;  the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  de- 
meanor, and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasphemy.  He  ut- 
tered big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  In  the  opening  of  tne  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  an  old' 
dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over  the  torso 
of  a  statue  which  had  ndther  basis,  nor  feetTnor  head ; 
but  on  its  breast  was  carved  NATtrsEl  To  this  he 
oonUnually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed  enraptured 
with  the  various  inequalities  which  it  rendered  visible 
on  the  seemingly  polished  surface  of  the  marble.  Yet 
evermore  was  this  delight  and  triumph  followed  by  ex- 
pressions of  hatred,  and  vehement  railings  aguust  a 
Being,  who  yet,  he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.  This 
mysterv  suddenly  recalled  to  me  what  I  had  read  in 
the  Holiest  Recess  of  the  temple  of  Superttitum,  The 
old  man  spoke  in  divera  tonjgues,  and  continued  to 
utter  other  and  most  strange  mysteries.  Among  the 
rest  he  talked  much  and  vehemently  concerning  an 
infinite  series  of  causes  and  effects,  which  he  explained 
to  be— a  string  of  blind  men,  the  last  of  whom  caught 
hold  of  the  sHrt  of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next, 
and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they 
all  walked  infallibly  straight,  without  making  one  false 
step,  though  aU  were  alike  blind.    Methought  I  bor- 

t rowed  courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him :  Who 
m  is  at  the  head  to  guide  them  7  He  looked  at  me 
,  th  ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  an  angry 
suspicion,  and  then  replied :  "  No  one."  The  string 
of  blind  men  went  on  forever  without  any  beginning; 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of 
sight.  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror-^or  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught  a 

fiance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  I  beheld  a  monstter 
l-form  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face  and  shape 
of  which  I  instanUy  recognized  the  dread  countenance 
«f  SirrBBSTrnoir-««j»d  la  the  terror  I  twoke. 
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The  Enqrayinos  op  the  Roveb. — Those  whs 
chanced  to  see  the  prospectus  of  this  work  at  its  com- 
mencement, may  recollect  that  but  two  engravings  t 
year  were  promised,  one  for  the  commencemeDt  of  each 
volume.  Accidental  circumsUnces  at  the  time  soon 
changed  the  plan  so  fiir  as  to  lead  to  the  publication  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  in  each  number  for  se- 
veral weeks,  and  the  decided  favor  with  which  the  woik 
was  received  by  the  public,  induced  the  publishers  to 
persevere,  and  give  an  elegant  finished  steel  engraving 
every  week  the  year  round.  How  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  sedog 
the  work  thus  far,  can  judge  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  deemed  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  a  lar- 
ger or  more  beautiful  collection  of  engravings  thanwQl 
be  comprised  in  this  work  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  same  amount  of  mo- 
ney. Fifty-two  highly ^finiahtd  attd  engravings  a  y«or, 
besides  two  large  and  elegant  volumes  of  choice  read- 
ing, original  and  selected,  all  for  three  dollars,  or  six 
cents  a  week. 


Two  Fbatubbs  of  the  Roveb. — ^There  are  two 
features  in  the  plan  of  this  work  which  we  wish  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind.  The  first  is  the  cownpUtaim 
of  the  single  numbere.  E^ch  number,  as  a  general 
thing,  will  be  perfect  in  itself,  having  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  other  numbers,  past  or  to  come.  So  that 
the  purchaser  of  single  numbers,  besides  a  beantifiil 
engraving,  alone  worth  four  times  the  price  of  the 
number,  will  get  several  tales,  sketches,  and  poems, 
original  and  selected,  and  all  for  six  centa  The  second 
feature  is  tlie  suitableness  of  the  work  for  binding  into 
handsome  volumes.  It  is  intended  that  the  manner  of 
getting  up  the  work,  both  mechanically,  and  in  the 
matter  of  its  contents,  shall  render  it  an  attractive  and 
useful  book  for  future  reference  and  present  reading. 

Two  large  volumes,  containing  eight  handred  and 
thirty-two  pages,  besides  fifty-two  elegant  steel  en- 
gravings, for  three  dollars,  must  be  considered  remark- 
ably cheap  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature. 


ABtBBicAM  ScBNBBY. — Among  the  engravings  lor 
the  Roveb,  it  is  intended,  as  fast  as  good  ones  can  be 
obtained,  to  give  a  series  representing  American  sce- 
nery in  all  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  One  of 
the  kind  has  already  been  presented,  in  our  thirteenth 
number,  giving  a  view  of  the  ruins  at  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
in  this  state.  The  second  of  i^  series  is  given  this 
week,  from  scenery  in  New  Jersey.  The  plate  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  highly  finished  specimen  of  the  art, 
from  an  original  painting  by  Durand,  engraved  by 
Rolph.  The  scene  is  a  quiet  landscape,  representing 
evening  on  the  Passaic  river. 


ijT  Several  correspondents  must  wait  for  answers 
to  their  communications  Ull  next  week.  In  the  mean 
time  we  will  say  to  "Bozzy"— not  Doctor  Johnson's 
Bozzy,  nor  the  Boz  of  Oliver  Twist,  but  our  corres- 
pondent "Bozzy,"  that  if  he  wiU  saUsfy  us  beyond  a 
"  reasonable  doubt,"  as  the  court  tells  the  jury,  that 
what  he  says  about  certain  literary  tiansactioos  h 
strictly  true,  he  shall  be  heard. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  thanks  to 
the  author  of  "The  Bfath  of  Aurora,"  and  shall  at  any 
time  be  happy  to  receiye  Uks  fcvora  from  him* 
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And  how  to  drsir  the  plotoro  of  a  thought 
Tbjb  n^  Fountain  in  the  centre  of  Bowlini  Green, 


near  th.  »  -—"»""  *"  uie  centre  ot  uowuni  Green, 
iwent^lzfi  ®'^'  ^*"  *^P«»«<1  on  the  4th.  It  attracted 
*«  crowds  of  people  around  it  through  the  day. 
^««ii  we  saw  a.  in  the  *nAmnA«  u  •^.••T*.**^  - 


Thus  like  thee  are  upward  moontinf, 

Hopes  for  earth  too  fair  and  bright ; 
Perished  hopes  the  hoars  are  coonting 

With  a  promise  of  delight ; 
Tet  we  give  them  kindly  greeting^ 

TUl  the  heart  itself  be  riven- 
Visions  fond  and  fhiU  and  fleeting, 

Bathed  like  thee  in  hues  of  heaven. 


Original. 
LOG-DRIVER. 
*  ^F   THE   KENNEBEC. 

v-BEKCE  LABREE. 

,  *  '  the  third  of  July,  1828.    The 
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But  to  our  tale.  The  bright  sun  waa  bidding  the  day 
farewell,  as  Norman  Murray  and  Mary  Lindsey  ram- 
bled along  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  at  that  point 
above  the  falls  of  Skowhegan  where  a  graceful  bend  in 
the  river  swavs  its  smoothe  and  swelluig  tide  into  the 
broad  basin  that  nurses  for  a  moment  its  dark  waters 
ero  they  fling  themselves  in  maddening  riot  and  con- 
fusion over  the  dashing  cataract  below;  though  the 
force  of  the  fall  is  doubtless  weakened  by  an  lidand  that 
rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  turning  one  half  the 
stream  to'  the  right,  still  the  height  of  the  pred|doe  and 
the  body  of  water  falling  over  It  is  such  that  many  a 
fearful  tale  is  told  of  fiital  accidents  and  "hair  breadlh 
escapes.'' 


-moa  art  falling,  Fountain,  never 

Shall  thy  hope  be  given  thee ! 
Thai  through  darkness,  doubt  and  sorrow. 

Straggling  in  oar  pathway  on. 
Hoping  brighter  things  to-morrow, 

Sorrowing  when  the  goal  is  won ; 
Thus  like  thee,  do  we,  O  Fountain, 

Half  in  mcmoiy  of  the  past, 
Look  once  more  for  bower  and  raonntain, 

Viskms  bright,  loo  bright  to  last. 
•Tbt  Croloo  water  is  brought  to  the  city  of  New  York 
llHMgh  pipes,  from  a  distance  of  forty  nQes. 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taagfat;     And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


Thb  new  Fountain  in  the  centre  ofBowlin;  Green, 
near  the  Battery,  was  opened  on  the  4th.  It  attracted 
jrreat  crowds  of  people  around  it  through  the  day. 
When  we  saw  it,  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  in  feeble  play, 
the  water  not  rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  aboTe 
the  pile  of  rough  rocks  through  the  centre  of  which  it 
qirings  into  the  air.  But  when  the  water  leaps,  as  it 
will,  under  full  head,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  rocks 
«nd  falls  on  every  side,  covering  them  with  a  snowy 
loam,  the  effect  must  be  at  once  grand  and  beautiful. 

We  tliink,  had  there  been  a  little  more  irregularity  in 
the  pile  of  rocks,  giving  them  more  of  a  natural  wild- 
ness  in  appearance,  the  effect  might  have  been  still 
more  pleasing.  But  as  it  is,  in  a  hot  day,  with  the 
water  breaking  and  foaming  and  rushing  down  their 
sides,  they  present  one  of  the  most  grateful  ol  jects  that 
the  eye  can  possibly  rest  upon ;  refreshing  even  as  "  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

The  fountains  of  New  York  are  in  their  infancy ; 
but  the  day  will  come,  and  probably  not  many  years 
hence,  when  in  number  and  beauty  they  will  surpass 
the  fountains  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.    The  fol- 
lowing tines  were  written  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Park  Fountain,  and  published  in  the  Lady's  Book. 
We  r^ublish  them  now,  as  being  equally  applicable  to 
the  opening  of  the  Fountain  in  Bowling  Qreen. 
THE   PARK   FOUNTAIN. 
BT    MBS.    BLISABBTH    OAKBS    SMITH. 
▲UTBOB  or  "llMLBSi  CmLD,**  |C€. 

flaowy  FoontslB !  upward  ffuUng 

Like  1  spirit  birth  office, 
FroB  thy  cold,  dark  pathway  nnhisf,* 

Thus  r«joielnf  to  be  fkee ; 
On  ny  cheek  thy  spray  Is  (klling, 

Boek,  and  dell,  and  songAil  bird, 
Echoes  on  each  other  callinff, 

In  tliy  melody  are  heard. 
Tboa  dose  owe  thy  Urth,  O  Foantain, 

Far  away  by  wood  and  dale, 
Silver  streamlets  IW>m  the  mountain 

Steal  to  thee  In  lonely  vale ; 
Still  amid  thy  fUling  water, 

Mirrored  in  thy  crystal  shieen. 
Frolic  wood-nymphs,  wild  with  laoghter, 

Lared  by  thee  from  woodland  green. 
Home  of  light  and  glory  leaving 

For  a  pathway  dim  and  drear, 
Straggling,  hoping,  inly  grieving, 

ThoQ  rc^lcest  to  be  here ; 
Tet  a  sorrow  mingleth  ever 

With  the  Joy  that  set  thee  free ; 
Thou  art  falling,  Foantain,  never 

Shall  thy  hope  be  given  thee ! 
Thus  throogh  darkness,  doubt  and  sorrow, 

Stroggling  in  oar  pathwsy  on, 
Hoping  brighter  things  to-morrow, 

Sorrowing  when  the  goal  is  won ; 
Thos  Uke  thee,  do  we,  O  Foontaia, 

Half  in  memory  of  the  past, 
Look  once  more  for  bower  and  raoantain, 

ViiionB  br%ht,  loo  bright  to  last. 
*Tha  OrolOQ  water  is  bioaght  to  the  dty  of  New  York 
tfcMBih  piptt.  Aom  a  distance  of  fcfty  aiflea. 
Voul.-No.XTU. 


Thos  like  thee  are  upward  moanting, 

Hopes  fin^  earth  too  fair  and  bright ; 
Perished  hopes  the  hoars  are  counting 

With  a  promise  of  delight ; 
Tec  we  give  them  kindly  greeting, 

Till  the  heart  itself  be  riven— 
TlsioDS  fond  and  fhiU  and  fleeting. 

Bathed  like  thee  in  hues  of  heaven. 


Original. 

THE   LOG-DRIVER. 

A   TALE   OF   THE   KENNEBEC. 

BY  LAWBENCE  LABBBE. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July,  1828.  The 
declininff  sun  was  casting  his  dying  colors  over  the 
surrounding  country,  softening  the  misty  atmosphere 
over  hill  and  dale  with  a  mellow  and  cheerful  light,  and 
tinting  with  purple  and  gold  the  fleecy  clouds  that 
hung  In  ponderous  piles  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
western  horizon.  High  in  the  air  the  whip-poor-will 
uttered  its  melancholy  note,  and  the  night  nawk,  cir- 
cling its  airy  flight  overheaa,  seemed  to  tell  you  with 
its  peeping  voice,  how  happy  it  was  to  dip  its  graceful 
wing  in  the  beautiful  soft  twilight  of  summer.  The 
lowing  of  herds— the  tinkling  of  belis— the  merry  laugh 
of  the  peasant  sirl— and  the  lively,  well-meant  jest  of 
the  village  youth,  lent  a  cheerfulness  to  the  scene,  and 
imparted  a  quiet  to  the  heart  which  the  most  gloomy 
could  not  entirely  resist 

There  is  something  sweet  and  holy  about  sunset  in 
the  country.  It  enlivens  and  expands  the  heart,  and 
biings  fortn  from  their  secret  hiding  places  the  deep- 
voiced  and  impassioned  thoughts  of  the  mind,  giving 
it  a  calm  and  grateful  feeling  to  the  Author  of  aU  goodj 
for  the  benefits  and  manv  mercies  He  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  Is  it  not  singular  that  man,  endowed  with 
the  supreme  faculty  of  reason,  should  run  through  his 
life  in  riot  and  debauchery,  oppression  and  warfare ; 
tramplinff  upon  the  weak,  gratlfyinff  his  own  base  de- 
sires, and  seeking  to  monopolize  all  the  benefits  and 
luxuries  of  life,  tmmindful  of  the  past,  abusing  the  pre- 
sent, and  giving  no  thought  to  the  future— striving  to 
believe  there  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  thai  when  he 
shall  become  too  old  to  e^joy  existence  1  Vain  crea- 
ture !  how  uncertain  is  life.  At  any  moment,  without 
a  warning  voice,  the  dread  conqueror.  Death,  who 
misseth  no  man's  door,  may,  with  his  chilling  breath 
and  frosty  hand,  summon  us  away  to 

"That  ondiseovered  ooantry  fh>m  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns.** 
Heed  the  warning!  heed  the  warning!  Let  not  the 
enemy  strike,  and  no  preparation  of  defence  made.  In 
the  still  watches  of  the  night,  dream  not  of  security, 
for  even  then  the  invisible  nand  of  the  destroyer  may 
be  above  thy  pillow. 

But  to  our  tale.  The  bright  sun  was  biddins  the  day 
farewell,  as  Norman  Murray  and  Mary  Linosey  ram- 
bled along  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  at  that  point 
above  the  falls  of  Skowhegan  where  a  graceful  bend  in 
the  river  sways  its  smoothe  and  swelling  tide  into  the 
broad  basin  that  nurses  for  a  moment  its  dark  waters 
ere  they  fling  themselves  in  maddening  riot  and  con- 
fusion over  the  dashing  cataract  below;  though  the 
force  of  the  fall  is  doubtless  weakened  by  an  island  that 
rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  turning  one  half  the 
stream  to'  the  right,  still  the  height  of  the  precipice  and 
the  body  of  water  falling  over  It  is  such  that  many  a 
fearful  tale  is  told  of  fiital  accidents  and  <*bair  breadth 
escapes.'' 
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We  have  introduced  you,  Indulcent  reader,  to  two  of 
the  "le»&ding  characters"  of  ourorama:  shall  we  leave 
them  in  silence,  as  they  actually  walked,  for  half  an 
hour,  while  we  describe  the  beauties  of  the  Kennebec, 
the  thunder  of  Skowhegan,  the  enterprise  of  the  vil- 
lages on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  neat  white  Congre- 
gational meeting-house  in  Bloomfield,  with  its  blight 
tinned  spire,  and  the  gray,  bam-like  one  opposite — Bap- 
tist, if  our  memory  serves  us  7  Shall  we  tell  of  the 
merry  peals  of  the  two  bells  on  a  Sunday  morning— of 
the  smart  things  said  some  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the 
bells  were  first  introduced,  and  raised  to  tneir  present 
high  station  7— how  they  may  be  heard  of  a  clear  day 
for  miles,  sending  their  echoes  over  the  hill  and  over 
the  dale — through  the  villages  and  over  the  water,  and 
all  through  the  oig  forests  that  loom  up  everywhere 
around,  uke  great  blue  clouds?  Shall  we  tell  how 
those  two  bells  came  all  the  way  from  Boston  7  (per- 
haps—if the  Clarion  doesn't  contradict  us?)  Shall  we 
tell  how  often,  with  uncle  Joel,  and  Kate,  and  Sophia 
(aunt  seldom  went  to  meeting  then)  we  have  sat  in  the 
little  white  meeting-house,  looking  all  around,  and 
thinking  of  anvthing  but  the  sermon,  and  acliing  to  get 
out  and  l>e  in  the  river,  oronitinadug-outorlog  canoe? 
Shall  we  tell  you  of  the  hum  of  the  grist-miUs,  saw- 
mills and  all  other  mills?— of  taverns  and  dusty  coun- 
trymen 7 — of  stores  where  they  sell  in  the  same  room, 
liquor  by  the  three  cent  glass,  (you  can  sweeten  it  with 
molasses,)  "  W.  I.  Goods  and  Groceries,"  "  English 
and  French  Dry  Goods,"  "Dun  Fish,"  "Smoked 
Herring,"  "  Hardware,"  "  Produce,"  &-c.  &c,  besides 
evervtlung  else  that  a  family  may  want  to  use  In  a 
whole  vear?  Above  all,  shall  we  tell  you  of  the  Indus- 
try and  integrity  of  the  people,  and  their  prosperity  7 — 
or  the  tTugaf  housewives  and  the  pretty  lasses  all  in 
bloom  and  blossom  7  Shall  we  tell  you  all  this  while 
Norman  and  Mary  are  walking  in  silence  by  the  mur- 
muring water?    If  we  shoula,  you  would  all  know 


what  a  delightful  place  it  is,  and  how  happy  are  the 
people.  Happy  7  you  would  think  so,  if  you  had  seen 
them  as  we  nave,  at  a  general  training  or  muster ;  they 


bum  so  much  powder  I  and  make  such  furious  jov. 
" O  ho !"  says  the  Clarion,  " you  have  been  amongus ?" 
Indeed  we  have.  Fourteen  years  ago  last  New  Year's 
we  skated  all  day  long  on  the  Kennebec,  and  many  a 
time  before  that— but  that  was  the  last  time!  We 
were  there  when  the  incident  that  forms  the  subject  of 
our  store  occurred,  hoeing  com  all  day  long  in  the 
broiling  not  sun ;  bd'J'we  were  none  the  better  pleased 
for  that,  for  we  were  deprived  of  our  holiday  as  punish- 
ment for  something  we  knew  not  of;  but  we  were  re- 
venged ;  for  one  day — many  days  after  that— we  feign- 
ed a  sick  head-ache  to  escape  work ;  we  were  too  uck 
to  do  anything;  oul  head  ached  terribly.  Well,  we 
were  offered  ninepen^ .  ^  pull  flax  all  dav.  Ninepences 
were  scarce— wcgtook  it  Pull  flax  all  day  in  the  hot 
sun  for  ninepence,  with  the  sick  head-ache !  Wonder- 
ful endurance ! 

Yes,  we  have  been  among  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Skowhegan  and  Bloomfield,  rambling  over  the  hills 
and  paddling  in  the  river,  and  the  memory  of  those 
times  is  dear  to  us  yet,  and  our  residence  there  was 
one  of  the  green  spots  in  our  existence.  May  we  some 
time  meet  again.    Fare  you  well  I 

We  left  Norman  and  Mary  walking  together  in  si- 
lence, but  the  mute'  converse  of  their  hearts  conveyed 
the  eloquent  thoughts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  many  a 
sweet  thing  was  rancied,  and  many  a  rapturous  feeling 
glowed  in  their  hearts,  which  seemed  to  wall  them 
round  with  an  invisible  paradise  of  bliss.  They  were 
fondly  attached  to  each  other,  and,  as  all  things  smiled 
propitious  on  their  love,  the  evening  of  the  succeeding 
day  was  appointed  for  their  nuptials.  The  nearness  of 
the  long  anticipated  period  gave  to  Mary  a  feeling  of 
timidness,  and  she  had  thus  wandered  forth  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  to  inhale  new 
life,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  from  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  the  twilight  breeze.  Mary  was  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  My  dear  Norman,  why  do  you  not  leave  your  ar- 
duous and  toilsome  occupation?  Why  are  you  still  a 
■  g-driver?" 

*  Because  I  enjoy  Its  excitement,  Mary." 

"  But  it  is  dangerous ;  thereibre  it  may  be  for  death." 
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"  Because  of  its  danger  do  I  like  it.  It  is  a  gloriona 
life  to  me ;  so  exhUeraung — so  full  of  incident,  wittkout 
which  I  could  not  endure  it" 

"  But,  Norman,  /  do  not  wbh  to  have  you  continue 
it — /iike  it  not.  I  cannot  bear  its  excitement,  when  I 
know  that  he  whom  I  love  better  than  life  itself,  is  exr- 
posed  to  its  dangers." 

*-Dear,  generous  giri !  But  why  so  opposed  to  it  7 
Surely  there  is  not  as  niuch  danger  as  you  apprehend." 

"There  mav  not  be,  Norman ;  but  my  fears  magiiil- 
fy  an  hundred  fold,  and  I  cannot  be  happy  while  you 
are  exposed  to  danger." 

"  Danger  has  charms  for  me.  I  love  the  sound  of 
the  ruslung  stream  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract — I 
would  have  such  for  my  death  knell.    I  love" 

"  WJuU  else  does  Norman  love?" 

"  I  love  you,  Mary,  better  than  all  these ;  better  than 
earth  or  air— better  than  my  existence!" 

"  Then  let  me  entreat  you  to  forswear  this  slavish 
toU." 

"  Slavish !  We  leap  with  the  torrent  Slavish  I  by 
my  right  hand !  it  is  the  most  perfect  liberty." 

"  Well,  then,  these  hardships,  privadons  and  severe 
dudes.  I  will  not  say,  by  the  love  you  bear  me ;  bat 
for  my  sake,  I  beg  of  you  to  quit  it  You  do  not  foDow 
it  from  necessity;  wherefore,  then,  do  you  continue 
it?" 

"  For  your  sake,  Mary,  I  will  do  anything.    But"— 

"  Ah,  now,  Norman,  no  buts ;  promise  me  that  you 
will  have  no  further  connecUon  with  the  business." 

"  But  this  summer." 

"No." 

"This  month— this  one  month." 

"  No— no ;  it  must  be  now.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  not  drive  another  log." 

"  Mary,  I  cannot  promise  that  Look  at  Skowhe- 
gan. There  are  five  hundred  logs  that  have  form^  a 
press  on  the  pitch  of  the  falls.  They  must  be  got  oC 
to-morrow.  It  is  a  bad  job,  and  my  companions  would 
say  I  left  them  through  fear,  should  I  refuse  them  my 
assistance ;  and  they  shall  never  say  that  Those  lo^ 
off,  sweet  Mary,  and  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  my  last 
at  log-driving." 

"  Why  go  at  all  7— yet  you  have  told  me.  I  fed  that 
that  there  is  denser  coimected  with  yonder  logs,  for  to 
me  they  look  ominous.    Norman,  do  not  go." 

"  Mary,  I  have  acceded  to  your  wishes  almost  as  you 
required ;  be  therefore  generous,  and  leave  me  the  one 
day  I  crave." 

"  Be  it  so.  Norman ;  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  cause 
to  rae  it  I  have  ever  had  a  presentiment  that  some 
ill  would  befal  you  near  this  place.  I  never  look  upon 
those  dashing  waters,  that  1  do  not  associate  them 
with  some  idea  of  horror." 

"  Speak  not  so,  Mary.  Although  I  heed  not  presen- 
dments  and  omens,  yet  it  gives  me  unpleasant  ttiougfats 
to  hear  you  speak  of  them." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Norman,  that  they  are  sent  by 
the  Unseen  Power  to  wam  us  of  approaching  events,, 
that,  if  we  cannot  shun,  we  may  be  the  better  prepared 
to  meet  them  with  becoming  fortitude?" 

"I  think  that  what  you  call  presendment  arises 
through  fear ;  and  when  we  form  a  strong  attachment 
to  any  person  or  any  thing,  and  adopt  a  certain  dread 
of  any  event  that  might  occur,  which  would  deprive  os 
of  any  dear  friend,  or  make  reality  of  any  imagined 
evil,  those  thoughts  will,  if  sufiered  to  linger,  magnify 
into  fears,  and  those  fears  become  presentiments.  This,, 
I  think,  is  the  tme  anatomy  of  a  presenUmtnL 

"  Do  you  not  believe,  then,  that 

'    *  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  befove  r  ** 

"I  cannot— why  should  they?  Has  there  been^ 
thus  far,  anything  sad  or  sorrowful  in  our  lives,  that 
we  should  anticipate  evil  7" 

"Alas!  the  less  able  should  I  be  to  bear  it  God- 
tinnal  afiUcdon  strengthens  the  heart,  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  callous  to  misfortune;  but  I,  wlio  have 
scarce  ever  known  sorrow  or  disappointment,  sbovUL 
sink  under  the  weight  of  blighted  aflecdon.  Pray  God 
I  never  meet  the  tital !" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Our  hearts,  Mary,  have  long  been 
united;  to-monow  unites  our  hands;  then  smII  we 
have  passed  the  Rubicon  whcnoe  there  is  no  rstunisg;' 
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then  shall  have  been  spoken  the  holy  rite  and  the  sol- 
emn vow  that  bind  us  forever.  Do  you  not,  as  I  do, 
hail  "With  joy  the  approaching  eveftt?  Do  you  not 
think  from  that  time  we  mav  date  our  real  happiness?" 
"I  hope  80,  Norman.  That  I  hail  the  event  with 
joT,  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  pleasing  sadness  connected 
"With  it  which  I  cannot  divest  myself  of,  yet  I  would 
not  have  you  participate  in  it." 

"  Do  I  not  love  you,  Mary  7  Have  I  not  knelt  in  the 
deep  and  pathless  wood  for  you,  and  by  the  river's 
side?  Have  I  not  sought  your  love  and  obtained  it? 
— your  will  to  be  mine  and  it  was  granted  ?  and  does 
not  to-morrow*8  eve  unite  us  forever?  Why,  then, 
should  I  be  sorrowful  ?  With  so  much  happiness  be- 
fore me,  what  cause  have  I  for  sorrow  ?  We  will  live 
hereafter  with  and  for  one  another;  we  will  let  no 
imaginary  nor  anticipated  evils  disturb  us.  It  shall  be 
my  fondest  and  proudest  endeavor  to  promote  and  en- 
sure your  happiness  $  and  may  death  find  us  in  old 
a^ie,  after  a  long,  happy  and  useful  life,  ready  to  depart 
together." 

'*  Think  you  shall  never  change  ?" 
•*  Ungenerous  girl !" 

*<  Foreive  me  the  thought  One  loving  less  than  I 
would  fear  less.  Doubt  you?  No!  Had  la  thou- 
sand times  more  to  lay  upon  the  cast,  I  would  venture 
all  for  vou.  Oh,  leave,  then— leave  this  toilsome  and 
weary  life  which  you  follow  with  so  much  zest,  and 
occupy  your  mind  with  something  more  befitting  your 
abilities." 

•*  I  will— to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !  I  thank  you,  Norman — ^yes,  I  thank 
yon  ;  I  am  so  pleased  to  think  of  it.    To-morrow !" 

"  After  to-morrow  I  promise  to  devote  mvself  to  you. 
And  now,  Mary,  had  we  not  better  return?  The  air  is 
getdngdamp  with  the  heavy  dew." 

"Mary  only  answered  with  a  sigh,  and  clinging 
closer  to  Norman,  they  returned  to  the  house  of  her 
father,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  falls. 
•  *•*•*« 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth— that  hallowed  point  of 
time  in  our  nauonal  histoiy,  round  which  our  fondest 
memories  gather— was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  ringing  of  the  two  aforesaid  meedng-house 
bells.  It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  morning.  Not  a 
cloud  floated  on  the  lazy  atmosphere,  and  the  sun  arose, 
like  some  mighty  deity,  imparting  brilliancy  to  the 
scene,  and  liffhtinff  with  a  hiwpy  smile  of  pleasure  the 
dark  and hedthfulfeaturesof  the  peasantry.  Norman 
arose  as  Aurora  shed  her  earliest  plume,  to  join  in  the 
fesdvides  of  the  day,  for  having  so  much  cause  of  hap- 
piness himself^  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
pardeipate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  celebradon.^  as 
to  him  that  day  possessed  a  double  interest,  ana  he 
forbade  a  melancnoly  thought  to  intrude  upon  his 
mind.  The  early  part  of  the  day  passed  ofi  as  such 
great  days  usually  pass  off  in  Skowhegan,  and  every 
lace  wore  a  smile  ot  sadsfacdon.  About  one  o'clock, 
Norman,  with  several  others,  repaired  to  the  falls  to 
dear  off  the  logs  that  had  lodged  on  the  rocks  above. 

On  that  siM  of  the  precipice  nearest  the  island, 
several  rocks  projected  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  against  these  a  larse  log  had  lodged  crosswise, 
which  caught  others  as  they  descended  to  the  fall,  thus 
forming  a  press  of  some  hundred  logs ;  and  when  Nor- 
man and  his  companions  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  ques- 
tioned each  other  as  to  the  best  method  of  dislodjEing 
them.  It  was  finMl^  setded  that  the  quickest  and  best 
way  to  accomplish  their  object,  would  be  to  cut  the 
foremost  log  until  the  pressure  of  those  above  should 
break  it,  when  the  entire  mass  would  sway  round  and 
pass  over  without  further  difficulty.  But  this  was  a 
hazardous  task,  and  who  would  undertake  it  ? — who 
of  the  party  was  bold  enough  to  venture,  and,  standing 
on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  facing  the  abyss  below, 
to  commence  the  task  or  cutting  the  huge  dmber?  It 
amid  be  done.  All  that  was  required  was  judgment 
and  quickness,  for  one  leap  would  put  the  person  safe 
on  shore.  After  a  few  moments'  debate,  a  young  man. 
bold  and  reckless,  jumped  upon  the  foremost  log  and 
commenced  cutdag.  He  soon  came  ofi^  however, 
declaring: 

'*That  for  all  the  logs  that  ever  floated  down  the 
Kennebec  I  will  not  imise  my  axe  again." 


"  You  are  a  coward,  Amesford  1  Give  me  the  axe," 
exclaimed  Norman ;  "  I  will  cut  the  log,  for  it  is  my 
last  job  of  the  kind,  and  I  wish  to  finish  it  like  a  man." 

"  No— no,  Norman ;  be  not  rash,"  shouted  one  of 
the  partv.  ^*  My  life  upon  it !  there  Is  danger  in  the 
attempt" 

"  And  mine  upon  it,  too !"  cried  Norman.  "Danger 
I  never  yet  did  shun !"  and  with  a  light  step  he  sprang 
upon  the  log. 

"  Norman !  Murray !  be  cautious,  man !  This  rope 
— let  this  rope  be  ded  round  you." 

"No  ropes  for  me !"  he  shouted. 

"  Come  back  I  come  back  I  The  log  will  break  in  a 
moment,  without  more  cutdng.  See !  it  bends  even 
now.    Norman !" — - 

But  he  heard  them  not,  or  if  he  did,  he  heeded  not. 
He  had  reached  the  centre,  and  stood  with  his  Cblcc  to- 
ward the  fatal  chasm,  which  boiled  below  like  a  mighty 
chauldron.  A  smile  of  pride  was  on  his  face ;  he  cast 
a  look  of  triumph  upon  tne  shore  thronged  with  people 
who  came  to  witness  the  success  of  the  Toe-drivers ;  ne 
raised  his  axe — struck  once! — twice !—tnrlce ! — there 
it  stuck  I  The  loe  cracked !— it  trembled  for  an  instant, 
like  a  thing  affrightened,  and  then,  as  the  muldtude 
around  st(Md  breathless,  came  a  crash  and  one'piercmg 
cry  of  agony,  and  Norman  Murray  fell  forward  Into  the 
foaming  waters  below !  Then  an  exctemadon  of  hor- 
ror burst  from  his  comrades,  and  instantir  a  rush  was 
made  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  while  the  logs  came 
tumbling  and  pitching  down ;  all  stood  aghast,  for  no 
human  arm  could  jrield  him  succor.  For  an  instant 
he  was  lost  amid  the  whirling  mass ;  but  on  a  sudden 
a  cry  of  ioy  burst  from  the  crowd  around,  for  their  eager 
eyes  beheld  him  rise  through  the  foam,  and  strike  out 
toward  the  shore.  He  approached  so  near  that  his 
riffht  hand  was  laid  upon  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock. 
"He  is  safe !— he  is  saf^  !**  (.iJriT  itu  Lumue-i^  voices. 
No  1  for  just  then,  a  1ar<>e  lag,  lUcc  a  mdicicius  and 
evil  monster,  came  ffatnboling  and  rolling  iilong,  and 
struck  Norman  in  the  head,  acnding  hiin  viitli  much 
force  back  again  into  liu-  whiriinff  current.  The  mul- 
titude now  rushed  to  ihi^  oxhei  aitle  of  ihe  bridge,  and 
to  the  shores  below  it.  Ai^aia  was  he  seen  to  oome  to 
the  surface,  but  nearly  tiiiausied,  and  his  efforts  to 
swim  were  very  feeble.  The  river  at  that  place  being 
deep,  and  the  current  strong,  he  was  carried  into  a 
whirlpool,  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge,  from  which 
he  was  unable  to  extricate  hlms^^^,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
he  sunk  to  rise  with  life  no  more. 

Thus  terminated  theejijicnoe  of  Norman  Murmyi  a 
younf  man  beloved  by  nil  who  knew  him,  and  who 
promised  fair  to  become  n  us^^iful  mc-tnb^r  of  eiocieiy. 
As  he  was  seen  to  rink,  a  L^toan  of  wog  burst  froni  tbo 
assembled  spectators,  ana  '  '  downcast  fiiO€£  and 
mournful  looks,  thev  left  du-  npot  lo  communicate  tho 
sad  event  to  their  friends.  But  ihoio  was  one  destined 
too  soon  to  listen  to  the  twM  talo. 

The  wedding  of  Norm&iL  nnd  Maiy  was  td  have  ta* 
ken  place  at  the  house  of  an  uticIc  of  the  bride* a,  who 
resided  about  three  mile?  fruin  ht:r  faihir's.  For  that 
purpose,  in  the  eariy  part  ot  the  day,  Mr.  Llndeeyj  wkh 
his  wife  and  daughter,  (sli^^  was  an  only  chilrff)  dnpert- 
ed  for  the  residence  of  hit  i^ruibrr,  where'  r^  ;  ^  k: 

preparation  was  making  ftri  tUe  ceremony,  l_-  .v, 

as  soon  as  his  business  was  ended,  Norman  was  to 
join  them.  News  of  disaster  Is  apt  to  travel  fast,  but 
the  public  mind  being  then  so  occupied  with  the  exci- 
dnff  fesdvides  of  the  Fourth,  together  with  the  absence 
of  mr.  Lindsey*s  family,  prevented  any  immediate 
communicadon  to  them  of  the  fatal  event  at  the  falls. 
Thus  at  length  the  day  faded  into  twilight,  and  the 
bride,  her  fother  and  her  mother  wondered  at  the  ab- 
sence of  Norman.  Padently  they  sat  in  their  neat 
litde  parior,  while  the  evening  breeze  sighed  murmur- 
ingly  through  the  open  latdce,  and  the  cricket  chirped 
beneath  the  hearth-stone.  Mary  was  pale,  and  her  in- 
nocent heart  fluttered  with  strange  emodona  A  voict- 
less  feeling  of  suspense— the  first  bud  of  doubt,  which 
she  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  doubt— an  upbraiding 
thought  which  her  delicate  love  used  all  arsiiment  to 
overcome— an  apprehensive  fear,  which  Hope,  the 
angel,  murmured  against,  touched  at  dmes  her  trem- 
bling nerves,  sweeping  over  them  Uke  sad  music  over 
the  strings  oi  a  lute.    A  tear,  Uke  sparkling  dew,  moitt- 
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ened  her  fringed  eyettds,  and  she  heeded  few  words 
that  were  spoken,  so  wrapped  seemed  she  in  the  deep 
mysteries  of  her  own  heart.  Moment  after  moment 
passed  away,  the  minister  had  arrived,  but  the  btide- 
groom,  Norman,  was  still  absent.  Wonder  grew  into 
conjecture — conjecture  into  alarm.  Mr.  Lindsey  sought 
some  excuse  for  his  abscence  in  the  excitement  of  the 
day ;  and  vet  he  had  never  known  him  break  his  word 
before.  Mary  sat  at  the  window  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  road  up  which  Norman  must  pass  to  reach 
the  house,  and  almost  held  her  breath  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound  that  might  herald  his  approach.  Un- 
witting doe !  she  could  neither  see  nor  turn  aside  Fate's 
unerring  shaft!  Poor  Norman!  calm  wert  thou  in 
thy  death-sleep  beneath  the  cold,  dark  water.  Oh! 
how  willingly  wouldst  thou  have  met  thy  bride  that 
evening ;  with  what  a  beaming  eve  and  joyful  heart 
wouldst  thou  tiave  clasped  her  to  tnv  bosom ;  but  alas! 
such  bliss  was  not  for  thee.  Little  didst  thou 'ever 
dream  that  thv  nuptial  couch  would  be  the  oozy  bed  of 
the  river  I  Weep  for  the  heart  that  must  be  broken ! 
Weep  for  poor  Mary  Lindsev!  as  she  sat  watching 
every  person  that  approachea— listening  to  every  fall- 
ing footstep,  until  her  heart  grew  chill,  and  her  cheek 
pale.  Alone  she  could  have  wept  like  a  child ;  but 
ifure  the  tears  fell  silently,  and  the  burden  of  her  grief 
was  stifled  in  her  bosom.  One  honid  thought  clung 
to  her — the  fiiUs — the  logs  I  Yet  another  hour  passed 
away  bringing  no  Norman,  and  Mary  now  groaned 
aloud  in  her  agony. 

"Mary — my  poor  girl!"  said  her  father,  "reason 
with  your  crief.  Norman  is  a  true  lad,  and  would  not 
play  you  fiuse.  Some  unavoidable  delay  must  detain 
nim.  He  may  have  deferred  drivins  the  logs  over  un- 
til sun-set  or  they  may  have  given  him  trouble." 

"They  -may  have  given  him  trouble,  father!"  she 
answereid  with  a  meiming  and  startling  voice.  "  The 
log*  I  merciful  heaven !" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsey,  "  do  not  need- 
lessly alarm  yourself.  Norman  will  soon  arrive,  and 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  ca^se  of  his  delay." 

"  O  mother  1"  she  cried,  "  I.  cannot  help  it.  There  is 
a  fate  awaits  me  which  I  cannot  shun;  there  is  a  load 
at  my  heart — a  grief  I  cannot  speak." 

"  *  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.' "  exclaim- 
ed the  minister.  "  'In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.* " 

"  Death !  did  you  speak  of  death?  Alas,  poor  Nor- 
man !  shall  I  never  see  you  again  1  Hark !  hark ! 
He  comes — he  comes !  Did  I  not  say  he  would  come  1 
Look  there— look!  as  fast  at  horse  can  bring  him. 
Dear  mother !  I  shall  be  happy— I  am  happy  now  I" 

All  listened.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs,  coming  at  full  speed  up  the  road  to- 
ward the  house. 

Mr.  Lindsey  and  his  wife  went  to  the  door.  Mary 
moved  not  from  where  she  sat,  having  resolved,  as  a 
alight  punishment  for  the  distress  Norman  had  caused 
her,  not  to  meet  him  as  he  entered.  The  horseman 
rode  up  to  the  house,  dismounted,  and  advanced  to  the 
door,  in  which  stood  Mr.  Lindsey.  He  at  first  seemed 
embarrassed  with  the  burden  of  some  difficult  message 
that  appeared  to  puzzle  him  how  he  should  best  deliver 
it.  Mr.  Lindsey  perceived  ^s  embarrassment,  and  a 
vague  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  the  man  came 
the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings;  he  was,  therefore, 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Howls  this,  Amherst r'  asked  Lindsey.  "You 
come  to  me  a  dumb  messenger.  If  you  have  ill  news 
for  us,  out  with  it,  man.  Surely  nothing  pleasant  to 
hear  would  be  so  slow  in  coming." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 
Mine  is  an  unpleasant  task.  Mrs.  Lindsey  take  cour- 
age, and  draw  largely  upon  your  tftrengtn  of  reason. 
I  am  indeed  the  messenger  of  most  wofiu  news." 

"  I  can  conceive  it  all,^'  said  Mrs.  Lindsey.    "  Some 
misfortune  to  Norman— is  it  not?    Speak  sofUy." 
•  "  It  is."  replied  Amherst.    "  But  it  will  fall  heavier 
upon  others  than  upon  Norman.    They  have  yet  to 
suffer— long— long  suffering.    Norman's  is" 

"Over!  you  would  say,  Amherst,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lindsay..   "  You  have  no  doubt  come  to  tell  us" 

"  That  Norman  is— dead  T' 

A  shriek— one  heart-l»oken  shriek— and  the  lifeless 


form  of  Mary  fell  upon  the  hall  floor  behind  them !  In 
suspense  at  the  conversation  between  her  parents  and 
Amherst,  she  had  stolen  cautiously  behind  tnem,  wher5 
she  heard  those  fatal  words:  "Norman  Is  deadT' 
They  broke  her  heart,  poor  girl ! 

"  O  my  daughter— my  daughter  I"  cried  Mrs.  Lind- 
sey ;  "  Mary,  my  dear  broken  hearted  girl !  look  up,  or 
you  will  kill  your  poor  mother !"  and  she  knelt  on  the 
floor  beside  her,  and  pressed  her  death  pale  cheek  to 
her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  sweet  lips ! 

Means  were  quickly  resorted  to  for  her  resuacitatkm, 
and  anxiety  and  grief  were  pictured  on  every  face.  For 
several  moments  no  signs  of  aninuition  appeared,  and 
(he  sterner  eyes  around  were  wet  with  tears  Kke  wo- 
man's at  the  piteous  sight  they  gaxed  upon — tears  from 
all  but  the  father— he  stood  over  the  prostrate  form 
of  his  child,  speechless  and  teariess,  for  this  calamity 
had  left  him  without  word  or  motfon.  When  Mary  at 
last  opened  her  eyes,  she  looked  CMerly  upon  the  faces 
of  those  around  her,  and  then  clinging  closer  to  her 
mother,  she  exclaimed : 

"Hist,  Norman!  are  we  not  wedded?  They  said 
that  you  were  dead ;  but  I  would  not  believe  them— I 
knew  better  than  that" 

"I  am  not  Norman,  dear  child/'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lindsey;  "I  am  your  mother.  Do  you  not  know 
me?" 

Not  Norman?  No — no;  but  you  are  not  my  mo- 
ther. My  mother !  why,  she  has  been  dead  this  many 
— many  a  year,  and  I  am  a  poor  lonely,  miserable  or- 
phan, without  parents  qr  friends— no  home  to  shelter 
me  from  the  cruel  storms.  Oh !  I  am  Ireezing ! — but 
there  is  -a  furnace  in  my  head ; — burning — burning 
there !  Norman — dear  Norman !  Hark !  1  heard  him 
call  me:  did  you  not?"  She  arose  iirom  the  floor. 
"Again!  Did  you  not  hear  him  call  me?  Then  let 
me  go  to  him.  Will  you  not?— but  I  will,  thought 
Norman,  only  speak  to  me  and  I  will  fly  to  you.  fia ! 
see ! — see !  He  stands  upon  the  falls,  with  the  crazy, 
dashing  waters  leaping  all  around,  and  the  big  logs 
striving  to  fall  upon  him.  Now !  he  waves  his  hand 
for  aid— wift  you  not  save  him  ?  See !  he  trembles- 
he  falls  I    Lost— lost,  forever  lost !" 

Here  stw  «gain  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her 
father.  Then  broke  forth  the  fountains  of  his  grief, 
and  he  raised  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  exclaiming : 

"  O  God !  have  mercy !  for  surely  this  day  hast  thmi 
striken  us  with  a  grievous  affliction.'* 

Mary  remained  insensible  for  near  half  an  hour,  but 
when  life  again  appeared  and  speech  returned,  she  con- 
tinued wandering  in  mind,  wild  and  feverish.  At  tknes 
she  imagined  herself  married — then  for  a  few  moments 
she  would  seem  happy.  Again  she  appeared  to  havs 
some  feint  idea  of  her  true  situation — tnen  her  moan- 
ings  were  piteous  to  hear.  Thus  passed  she  the  night ; 
nothing  that  could  be  done  for  her  seemed  in  the  least 
to  give  her  quiet.  In  the  morning  a  brain  ferer  had 
set  in,  and  a  phvsiclan  was  sent  for.  He  exercised  all 
his  skill— he  tiled  his  best  remedies— nothing  seemed 
of  any  avail.  She  hourly  grew  worse,  and  ere  the  sun 
of  that  day  went  to  rest,  her  gentle  spirit,  like  Noah's 
dove,  went  out  from  its  tak  a  third  ame,  never  to  re- 
turn. It  found  a  heaven  to  rest  its  weary  wing  in,  and 
sweet  communion  with  blest  and  kindred  spirits.  She 
left  a  heritage  of  woe  for  her  parents-^ef  and  its  can- 
ker worm :  for  their  hearts  were  left  to  mourn  and 
wither  over  the  memory  o{  their  lost  daughter ;  and 
they  were  taught  to  look  upward,  and  to  usten  their 
hopes  upon  that  perfect  state  of  bliss  in  which  only 
they  might  expect  ever  again  to  meet  their  lamented 
child.  ^ 

She  was  laid  beneath  the  green  turf  of  the  vniage 
church-yard,  and  over  her  grave  the  early  sweet  spring 
flowers  blossom ;  and  on  summer  days,  fair  maidens 
like  herself,  biing  garlands  of  bright  roses  to  strew 
above  her  lowly  resting  place ;  birds  warble  their  tink- 
ling music  around,  and  m  moonlight  nights,  when  the 
glittering  stars  peep  out  upon  the  sleepiug  earth,  the 
pure  dew  of  heaven  falls  softly  over  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the  body  of  Nor- 
man was  found  about  three  miles  below  Skowhegsn, 
and  conveyed  back  to  the  village,  and  interred  by  the 
side  of  his  Mary.    "Peace  to  tEdr  manesl" 
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BT  TBS  LATB  LUCT  HOOPXR. 
WITH  AN  BNaKAVIlffO. 

Oh  !  wake  thee,  lady,  wake ! 

For  the  atari  are  od  the  tea, 
And  their  holy  torches  bom 

Bnt  for  thee,  love,  for  thee ! 

Oh !  wake  thee,  lady,  wake ! 

For  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers, 
And  the  quiet,  quite  night. 

Most  be  oun^  only  ours! 

Oh !  wake  thee,  lady,  wake ! 

In  the  **day*s  sweet  prioie»** 
Other  voices  whisper  thee, 

Winntaiff  tones  from  thine. 

But  at  night,  but  at  night, 

Wake  for  me,  wake  fur  me ! 

When  the  holy  stan  are  bright 
On  the  sleeping  sea. 

Like  the  birds  in  twilight  bower, 

I  must  sicg  to  thee ; 
Lady  love,  and  cherished  flower. 
Keep  thy  tryst  with  me. 

Softly  now  the  moon  Is  beaming, 

As  I  come  to  thee ; 
And  the  jasmine  stars  are  gleaming. 

Wake  thee,  love  for  me ! 

As  a  holy  torch  that  shineth, 
Though  no  eye  may  see. 
As  the  sun  that  ne*er  declineth. 
Is  my  love  for  thee  I— 

Then,  wake  thee,  lady,  wake ! 

While  the  burning  stars  are  bright. 
And  I  will  whisper  thee, 

My  dream  of  yesternight ! 

That  the  moon  was  on  the  sea. 
And  the  dew  was  on  the  flower, 

When  thou  didst  leave  with  me. 
Thy  pleasant  siunmer  bower. 

Oh !  wake  thee,  lady  mine, 

And  keep  thy  tryst  to-night, 
For  the  moon  is  on  the  sea. 
And  the  holy  stars  are  bright !~ 


TWO  SCENES  PROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

O.   p.   R.   JAMES. 

It  was  late  on  the  night  of  an  early  day  in  spring- 
perhaps  about  two  hours  past  midnijght— and  yet  the 
mhahitants  of  a  small  lonely  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  a 
hurgte  piece  of  common-ground,  lying  about  ten  miles 
from  Paringdon  House,  were  all  awake  and  up,  and, 
with  anxious  eyes,  gazing  from  the  small  long  windows 
npon  the  blank  darkness  that  hung  over  the  world.  A 
ainxle  candle  stood  upon  a  plain  oaken  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  by  the  light  of  which  might  be  seen, 
at  one  of  the  windows,  a  small  finely -formed  female 
figmei  which  still  preserved  all  the  lines  of  exquisite 
bomty,  though  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness,  corres- 
ponding well  with  some  deep  wrinkles  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  white  hair  that  was  braided  from  the  forehead, 
qK>ke  the  passing  of  many  years  under  the  petrifying 
power  of  time  since  that  form  had  been  in  its  pnme, 
and  that  beauty,  which  still  lingered,  had  known  its 
first  expansion.  Leaning  over  her  shoulder  was 
another  figure  so  like  the  first,  but  with  every  grace 
which  time  had  nipped  in  it  just  blown— with  the 
cheek  un withered  and  the  brow  unseared— that  it 
seemed  a  living  picture  of  what  the  other  had  been 
aome  twenty  years  before— a  portrait  in  a  family  picture- 
gallery,  where  human  loveliness  may  see  and  moralize 


on  all  the  graces  that  the  eternal  reaper  has  gather  as 
he  flew. 

At  the  second  window  was  a  somewhat  untidy  maid- 
servant, contrasting  stronely,  in  her  slatternly  disarray, 
with  the  plain  neatness  which  decked  the  two  figures, 
whose  garb  I  shall  not  pause  to  describe :  let  it  sufiice 
that  it  was  of  white,  and  fashioned  in  the  mode  of  the 
time,  A.  D.  164—,  though  cither  poverty,  simplicity  of 
tast,  or  deference  to  the  puritanical  mania  of  the  day, 
had  deprived  it  of  every  extraneous  ornament. 

The  night  upon  which  the  whole  party  looked  out 
was  dark  and  sad ;  for  the  moon  had  gone  down,  ana 
the  clouds  over  head,  though  not  particularly  heavy, 
were  quite  sufficiently  so  to  nide  every  star,  and  cast  a 
deep  gray  shadow  over  the  wide  extent  of  undulated 
moorland  which  stretched  away  for  many  a  mile  within 
view  in  the  day  time.  A  few  faint  streaks  of  pale  light 
upon  the  sky  separated  the  darkness  of  the  heavens 
from  the  darkness  of  the  earth,  and  marked  where  the 
prospect  ended ;  and  thitherward  were  turned  the  eyes 
of  all,  watching,  with  straining  and  anxious  gaze,  a 
particular  point  on  the  dim  horizon,  where,  every  now 
and  then,  bright  red  flashes,  sudden  and  sharp,  but  dr- 
cumscribed  and  momentary,  broke  upon  the  night, 
followed  by  a  distant  report  as  quick  and  transitory. 

No  one  spoke  while  those  flashes  continued ;  but  the 
silence  itself  seemed  to  show  the  intense  anxiety  which 
was  felt,  by  the  tenants  of  that  chamber,  in  regard  to 
the  events  of  which  they  obtained  so  dim  and  unsatis- 
factory a  view.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  however, 
the  sudden  bursts  of  light  entirely  ceased ;  the  reports 
were  no  longer  heard ;  and  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies, 
turning  awayfr^jni  the  ulndow,  i^nlJj  In  alow  voice, 
"It  is  over;  Grod'a  will  ia  wrouf^ht  by  tlib  liiii^^ !' 

The  younger  &ild  nu thing ;  but,  claspiog  htr  fMf  , 
hands  togetner,  rfiieeLl  her  eyes  toward  the  dftrfc 
heavens,  while  ht-r  fnl!  sweet  lips  moved  siknily,  offer* 
ing  up  a  petition  to  thai  never'-clciaGd  &&r  whlrh  henrs 
the  still  voice  of  the  heart's  ihougbta  as  pJni^ly  as  the 
loudest-tongued  rtpp^al. 

In  a  moment  aittr.  (he  claileriDg  sound  of  hor»ea^ 
feet  was  heard  coining  qriickk  down  the  road,  A I  firat 
it  was  faint  and  distant— inc  lull  heuvy  iramp  of 
several  fleet  steeda  Kall^ptiig  o^^^r  mol^t  eruund  t  but 
soon  it  came  nearer  and  nearer — left  the  lurf  of  the 
common — clanged  over  rht'  firm  and  atony  raad— came 
close  to  the  hou??i"— pfts^ni  it--aiid  dk'd  oway  \n  the 
distance. 

"They  are  flying!"  Baid  (he  younger  lady,  "Oh,  my 
mother,  they  are  flying!  Surely  eoiae  of  the  dark 
powers  of  the  air  mtiwt  ft^skl  those  bbod-lhirety 
fanatics.  They  are  flying :  da  you  n&t  hear  ihe  hors^sa 
gallo]  " 


_  ay,  nay,  Marfrnftts"  repUt'd  thr  other,  "  it  msy  bo 
the  round-heads  who  fly.  Though  Godng  and  hia 
cavaliers  march(  d  by  hcrt^  we  cannot  tell  what  wity 
the  struggle  mav  have  turned,  or  on  what  side  he 
attacked  the  rebi  Is.  So  it  may  weJJ  b<?  the  iraitorB 
that  fly  themselves.  Butlook  ontj  toak  out :  yonr  eyes 
are  younger  than  inine^  and  kps  dimmed  wilh  (ears. 
perchance  you  niav  catch  a  passing  glimpse  thai  will 
give  us  glad  news." 

The  younger  lady  pn|0sed  her  eyes  close  to  the 
window;  and  though,  by  this  time,  the  first  party  of 
fugitives  had  passed  the  house,  yet  the  distant  sound 
of  others  coming  nigh  met  her  ear ;  and  she  continued 
to  gaze  upon  the  faint  line  of  the  road  to  the  spot 
where  the  yellow  glare  of  the  gravel,  which  distingu- 
ished  it  from  the  around  about  it,  was  lost  in  the 
general  darkness  of  the  common.  At  length  three  dark 
figures  came  forward  with  tremendous  speed;  at  first 
so  near  together,  and  so  hidden  by  the  mght,  that  she 
could  hanfiy  disHnffuish  them  from  each  other;  but 
gradually  the  forms  became  more  and  more  clear;  and 
as  they  darted  past  the  house,  she  exclaimed  in  a  glad 
tone,  "They  are  the  rebels,  they  are  rebels  flying  for 
life !  I  see  their  great  boots,  and  their  morions  without 
crest  or  plums !"  ,       ^  .  .urn 

**  But  they  may  be  pursuing  those  who  went  before," 
said  her  mother,  with  a  less  elated  tone,  "they  maybe 
the  followers  and  not  the  fliers,  Margaret. 

"  No,  no,  they  are  flying,  in  good  sooth !"  replisd  the 
younir  lady,  "for  ever  and  anon  they  turn  their  heads 
to  look  beWnd,  and  still  wrge  their  horses  (aster  to  each 
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look.  But  they  are  gone !  And  now  pray  God  that 
victory  may  not  cost  us  dear!  I  would  that  my  brother 
were  came  back,  and  Henry  Lisle." 

"  Fie,  Margaret,  fie !"  said  her  mother.  "  give  GJod 
undivided  thanks ;  for  if  my  son  and  vour  lover  be  both 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  we  ougnt  still  to  feel  that 
their  lives  were  weU  bestowed  to  win  a  victory  for  their 
royal  master." 

Margaret  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  but  made 
no  answer;  and,  in  a  moment  after,  fresh  coming 
sounds  called  her  again  to  the  window.  It  was  a  single 
horseman  who  now  approached ;  and  though  he  rode 
at  full  speed,  with  his  head  somewhat  bent  over  the 
saddle,  yet  he  continued  his  course  steadily,  and 
neither  turned  his  look  to  the  right  or  left.  As  he 
approached  the  house  his  horse  started  suddenly  from 
some  object  left  bv  the  road-side,  plunged,  and  fell ;  and 
the  rider,  cast  with  frightful  violence  from  his  seat, 
was  thrown  on  his  head  upon  the  ground.  A  deep 
groan  was,  at  first,  the  only  sound;  but,  the  moment 
after,  the  horse  which  had  borne  him,  starting  up, 
approached  close  to  the  body  of  its  master,  and,  puttinff 
its  head  to  where  he  lay,  by  a  long  wild  neigh,  seemed, 
at  once,  to  express  its  sorrow  and  to  claim  assist- 
ance. 

*'If  it  be  Essex  or  Manchester,  Fairfax  or  Cromwell, 
we  must  render  him  aid,  Mai^garet,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  never  must  it  be  said  that  fiiend  or  enemy  needed 
help  at  my  door  and  did  not  meet  it.  Call  up  the 
hind's-boy,  Bridget :  open  the  door,  and  bring  in  yon 
&llen  man." 

Her  commands  were  speedily  fulfilled ;  for,  though 
brought  low  in  her  estate,  the  Lady  Herrick  was  not 
ti'  ''^  ■  r  .  I,.  *:  :  .  V  ••  * .  red.  The  stranger 
WB^  iiAed  I'rojji  the  giuunJ,  j<ia<  i  d  in  a  chair,  and 
carried  into  thtf  house.  His  l yi^s  were  closed;  and  it 
wan  tvltleiii  to  the  elder  Indy.  n^  f^h^i  held  the  candle  to 
hia  face,  ihat.  If  not  Ulled,  Iw  uiis  <;ompletely  stunned 
by  his  ftU.  Ho  wiii*  a  hiird-liuUhCid  man,  with  short 
grii»kd  halr^  and  a  heavy  cJetr  rimned  brow,  on  which 
thi?  lines  of  hnbitud  thought  nn  i  n  ijjcd,  even  in  the  state 
af  HtupoT  iiitu  which  he  hod  Hdlcn.  He  was  broadly 
made  and  inueculailNhough  tiui  corpulent,  and  was 
above  thi'  middle  size  wiinout  bting  tall.  His  dress 
oonsi^tt'^  <ifa  dnrk  ^cy  roAi,  which  clove  to  him  with 
the  friiiitliaf  eaie  al'nn  old  sorvant.  and  a  brown  cloak, 
which,  in  tiuth|  h^d  lost  niuLh  of  its  freshness  in  his 
service*  Above  hia  coat  hai]  l^een  placed  a  complete 
cuirasflj  the  tt4iti»tment  of  w\ihh  betrayed  great  symp- 
toms of  haato  t  nrid  by  Ms  i-Uie  he  wore  one  of  those 
long  hi^avy  blades  at  plain  sili  1  which  had  often  been 
tbo  jcflt  of  ihe  t-avflllers. 

if  is  head  wfts  iinrD%*ercd  firher  by  hat  or  morion, 
and  thi,^  ftMianso  of  his  far*  bi  nd,  the  only  redeeming 
point  in  h(«  coiinlenanc<?,  wus  thus  fully  displayed. 
The  rest  of  his  face  was  n^jt  only  coarse  in  itself,  but 
bad  it»  expreeaion ;  and  v^hcu  alter  some  cold  water 
hsd  been  thrown  aver  ir,  In-  rrvived  in  a  degree,  and 
U>okx^d  round,  th<?  lamis  ^hr-wd,  unsatisfactory  eyes, 
which  he  turned  upon  ihosc  about  him,  had  nothing  in 
them  to  prepossess  the  mind  in  liis  favor. 

The  moment  that  consciousness  had  fully  returned, 
he  made  an  efibrt  to  start  upon  his  feet,  but  instantly 
sunk  back  again  into  the  chair,  exclaiming,  **The  Lord 
had  smitten  me,  yet  must  I  gird  up  my  loins  and  go, 
lest  I  fall  into  captivity." 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not !"  replied  Lady  Henick,  whose 
humanity  was  somewhat  chivalrous,  **  you  are  in  safety 
here :  wait  for  a  while  till  you  are  better  able  to  mount, 
and  then  get  you  gone,  in  God's  name,  for  I  seek  not 
to  foster  roundheads  more  than  may  be.  Yet  stay  till 
you  can  lide,"  she  added,  seeing  his  hand  again  grasp 
the  chair  as  if  to  rise,  "woman  should  know  no 
enemies  in  the  hurt  and  wounded." 

"  Nay,  but,  worthy  lady,"  replied  the  Parliamentarian, 
<<  should  the  crew  of  the  Mioabitish  Oeneial  Goring 
follow  me  even  here  to  smite  me  hip  and  thigh,  as  they 
have  vowed  to  do  to  all  who  bear  arms  for  godliness* 
sake,  or  to  bear  me  away  captive." 

"Pear  not.  fear  not!"  answered  the  lady,  "none 
should  dare,  by  my  hearth's  side,  to  lay  hands  on  one 
that  common  mercy  bade  me  take  in  and  shelter— fear 
not,  I  say.  That  is  right,  Mar^cet^"  she  added,  see- 
ing her  daughter  pour  some  wine  into  a  glass  for  the 


use  of  the  stranger,  "  take  that,  it  will  revive  you,  and 
give  you  strength  to  speed  on." 

"Hast  thou  caught  the  stranger's  horsey  Dickson T' 
she  demanded,  turning  to  the  boy  who  had  aided  in 
bringing  in  the  Common-wealth-man,  and  who  now 
re-entered  the  room  after  a  momentary  absence. 

"  He  is  caught  and  made  fast  below,"  replied  the 
lad,  "  and  here  are  my  young  master  and  Master 
Henry  Lisle  coming  up  from  the  court  They  have 
beaten  the  roundheads,  and  killed  Colonel  Cromwell, 
and  taken  his  whole  army  prisoners !" 

Scarcely  had  he  time  to  pour  forth  this  rapid  tide  of 
news  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  two  youn^ 
cavaliers,  in  broad  hats  and  plums,  followed  one  another 
rapidly  in,  each  taking  with  the  lips  of  the  two  ladies 
that  dear  liberty  consecrated  to  intimacy  and  afifection. 
"Welcome,  welcome,  my  gallant  son !"  cried  the  mo- 
ther, as  she  held  the  first  to  her  bosom. 

"My  own  dear  Margaret!"  whispered  the  yoimg 
gentleman  who  had  followed,  as  he  took  the  unresist- 
ing kiss  which  welcomed  him  back  from  danger  and 
stnfe ;  but  further  gratulations  of  all  kinds  were  sud- 
denly stopped,  as  the  eyes  of  the  two  cavalien  fell 
upon  the  stranger,  who  had  now  recovered  strength  to 
rise  from  his  seat,  and  was  anxiously  looking  toward 
the  door  beyond  them. 

"Who  in  the  devil's  name  have  we  here!"  cried  Sir 
Gkorge  Herrick,  "  what  crop-eared  villain  is  tliisT* 

In  vain  his  mother  explained,  and  strove  to  paciiy 
him.  The  sight  of  one  of  the  rebels  raised  again  in 
his  bosom  all  the  agitating  fury  of  the  fight  in  which 
he  had  been  just  engaged ;  and  neither  the  prayers  of 
his  mother  or  his  sister,  the  promise  they  had  made  to 
the  stranger,  or  their  remonstrances  to  himself,  had  any 
effect.  "  Ho  !  boy  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  bid  your  father 
bring  a  rope.  By  the  Lord  of  heaven,  I  will  hang  this 
roundheaa  cur  to  the  oak  before  the  door!  Bnn^  a 
rope,  I  say !"  and,  unsheathing  his  sword,  he  advanced 
upon  theParliamentaiian.  calling  upon  his  companion 
to  prevent  his  escape  by  the  door. 

'The  stranger  said  not  a  word ;  but  bit  his  nether  lip, 
and  calmly  drawing  his  tuck,  retreated  into  one  comer 
of  the  room,  keeping  a  keen  fixed  eye  upon  the  young 
cavalier  who  strode  on  toward  him.  Margaret,  seeing 
that  all  pereuasion  was  vain  with  her  brother,  turned 
her  imploring  eyes  to  Henry  Lisle,  who  instantly  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  companion's  cloak.  "  What  now  V 
exclaimed  the  other,  turning  sharp  upon  him. 

"This  must  not  be,  George,"  replied  the  other  car- 
aller. 

"Must  not  be!"  thundered  Shr  George  Henick, 
"  but  it  shall  be !    Who  shall  stay  me  ?" 

"  Your  own  better  reason  and  honor,  I  trust,"  reeled 
the  other.  "  Hear  me— but  hear  me,  Henick  I  Your 
lady  mother  promised  this  fellow  safety  to  stay  and  to 

SI ;  and  upon  her  promise  alone — she  says— he  staid, 
ad  that  promise  not  been  given  we  should  not  have 
found  him  here.  Will  you  elay  a  man  bv  your  own 
hearth,  who  put  confidence  in  your  mother's  word  I 
Fie,  fie !  let  him  go !  We  have  slain  enough  this  night 
to  let  one  rebel  escape,  were  he  the  devil  mmseif  1" 

Sir  George  Henick  glared  round,  for  a  moment,  in 
moody  silence,  and  then  put  up  his  sword.  "  Well," 
said  he,  at  length,  "  if  he  staid  but  on  her  promise,  let 
him  take  himself  hwnj.  He  will  grace  the  gibbet  some 
other  day.  But  do  not  let  me  see  him  move  across  the 
room,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  "or  I  shall 
run  my  blade  through  him  whether  I  will  or  not." 

"  Come,  fellow,  get  the  gone !"  said  Henry  Lisle,  **I 
will  see  the  depart :"  and  while  his  companion  fixed 
his  eyes  with  stem  intensity  upon  the  fire-place,  as  if 
not  to  witness  the  escape  of  the  roundhead,  ne  led  him. 
out  of  the  chamber  to  the  outer  door. 

The  stranger  moved  forward  with  a  firm  calm  step, 
keeping  his  naked  sword  still  in  his  hand,  and  making 
no  comment  on  the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so 
principal  a  performer.  As  he  passed  through  the  room, 
however,  he  kept  a  wary  glance  upon  Sir  George  Her- 
rick ;  but  the  moment  he  quitted  it,  he  seemed  more  at 
ease,  and  paused  quietly  at  the  door  while  the  boy 
brought  forward  his  charger.  During  that  pause  he 
turned  no  unfiiendly  look  upon  Henry  Lisle;  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  speak  more  than  once.  At  length, 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Something  I  would  fain  say 
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— though,  God  knows,  we  »re  poor  blinded  creatures, 
and  see  not  what  is  best  for  us— of  thanks  concerning 
that  carnal  safety  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether—" 

**No  thanks  are  needed,"  interrupted  Henry  Lisle, 
cutting  across  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  long 
harangues  habitual  i^ith  the  fanatics  of  that  day,  "  no 
thanks  are  needed  for  safety  that  is  grudgingly  award- 
ed. I  tell  thee  plainly,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lad3r*s  promise,  I  would  willingly  have  aided  in  hang- 
ing thee  with  my  own  hands ;  and,  when  next  we  two 
meet  foce  to  face,  we  shall  not  part  till  the  life-blood  of 
one  or  other  mark  our  meeting-place  I" 

"It  may  be  so,  if  such  be  Qod's  will,"  replied  the 
Parliamentarian,  "and  now  I  pray  the  Lord  to  give 
me  strength  that  I  may  never  be  found  slack  to  do  the 
work  appointed  me !" 

"  Thou  hast  never  been  so  yet,  though  It  be  the  work 
«f  the  evil  one,"  answered  Henry  Lisle,  and  then 
added,  "  I  know  thee,  though  none  else  here  does,  or 
it  had  fared  harder  with  thee  in  despite  of  all  promises." 

"Thou  knowest  me!"  said  the  stranger,  without 
testifying  any  great  surprise,  "then  thou  doest  the 
better  deed  in  Israel :  and  I  wUl  trust,  notwithstanding 
thy  present  malkrnancy,  that  the  day  of  grace  may  yet 
come  to  thee.    Farewell  1" 

Thus  saying,  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
jnounting  somewhat  neavily  the  horse  which  was  now 
i>rought  up  for  him,  rode  away  across  the  common. 

Time  flew— ^ycars  passed — the  temporary  success  ob- 
tained by  General  Goring  over  the  forces  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  swept  away  and  for^tten  in  a  tide  of 
t>iilliant  triumphs  won  by  the  Parhamentary  general, 
who  trod  upon  steps  of  victory  to  the  government  of 
an  empire.  He  had  conquered  his  opponents  by  the 
sword ;  he  had  conquered  his  partisans  by  hypocrisy ; 
he  had  subdued  all  to  his  will,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Lord  General,  ruled  with  more  power  than  a  king.  In 
the  meanwhile.  Sir  George  Herrick  and  Henry  Lisle 
had  fought  to  the  last  in  the  cause  of  their  ancient 
monarchs :  and  their  zeal— like  that  noblest  of  human 
energies,  hope — had  grown  but  the  stronger  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortune  and  distress.  Amongst  the 
Tarious  chances  of  the  civil  war,  five  times -had  the  day 
been  appointed  for  the  union  of  Henry  Lisle  with  Mar- 
garet Herrick,  and  five  times  had  some  unforeseen 
mishap  intervened  to  delay  what  all  so  much  desired. 
Each  day  that  went  by,  Lady  Herrick,  with  means 
quite  exhausted  and  hopes  quite  depressed,  longed 
more  and  more  to  see  her  child  united  to  a  man  of 
talent,  and  firmness,  and  resource;  and  each  battle 
that  passed  by,  Sir  George  Herrick,  struck  with  a  pre* 
sentiment  of  approaching  fate,  thanked  God  that  he 
had  lived  to  plflce  his  sister's  hand  in  that  of  hb  friend. 

The  last  time  the  maniage  was  suspended  was  on 
the  fatal  call  to  Worcester  field,  where  Sir  Greoige 
Herrick  fell ;  and  Henry  Lisle  only  escaped  to  bear  ms 
CM>mpanion's  last  request  to  Margaret,  that  without 
further  pause  or  delay— without  vain  ceremonies  or 
useless  tears— she  would  give  herself,  at  once,  to  her 


spent,  Henry  Lisle  was  a  prisoner,  journeying  toward 
the  tower  of  London.  His  trial  was  delayed  some 
time }  but  when  it  took  place  it  was  soon  decided.  No 
evidence  was  wanting  to  his  full  conviction  of  loyalty 
to  his  king;  and  the  block  and  axe  was  the  doom  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  A  brief  three  days  lay  between 
him  and  death ;  and  Margaret,  who  was  permitted  to 
see  him,  clung  in  agony  to  her  husband's  bosom. 
Lady  Herrick,  to  whom  he  had  been  more  than  a  son, 
gazecL  for  some  time,  with  equal  agony,  upon  his  fine 
but  faded  countenance,  which,  worn  by  toil,  and 
anxiety,  and  long  imprisonment,  was  still  more  clouded 
by  the  nopeless  despair  of  her  he  loved.  But  suddenly, 
without  a  word,  the  mother  turned  away  and  left  the 
prison. 

It  was  in  that  great  and  unequalled  hall,  whose 
magnificent  vault  has  overhung  so  many  stange  and 
mighty  scenes  in  English  history,  and  whose  record  of 
brief  and  gorgeous  pageants  reads  as  sad  a  homily  on 
human  littleness  as  even  the  dark  memorials  of*^  the 


tomb.  It  was  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  16th  day  of 
December,  that,  with  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  both  of  military  and  civil  state, 
a  splendid  procession  moved  forward  to  a  chair  or 
throne,  raised  on  some  ornamented  steps  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  building.  Judges,  in  those  solemn 
robes  intended  to  give  dignity  to  the  judgments  they 
pronounce ;  and  officers,  dressed  in  all  that  glittering 
panoply  destined  to  deck  and  hide  the  rugged  form  of 
war,  moved  over  the  echoing  pavement  ^tween  two 
long  ranks  of  soldiers,  who  kept  the  n>ace  clear  from 
the  gazing  and  admiring  multitude.  But  the  principal 
figure  of  the  whole  procession,  on  which  aU  eyes  were 
turned,  was  that  ot  a  stout  broad-built  man,  with  a 
dingy  weather-beaten  countenance,  shaggy  eyebrows, 
and  a  large  red  nose.  His  countenance  was  as  unpre- 
possessing as  can  be  conceived ;  nor  was  his  dress, 
which  consisted  of  plain  black  velvet  at  all  equal  to 
those  which  surrounded  him.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  carriage  and  his  glance  not  to  be  mistaken. 
It  was  the  confii^nce  of  power— not  the  extraneous 
power  of  circumstance  and  situation,  but  of  that  con- 
centrated internal  strength  which  guides  and  rules  the 
thing  around  it.  Each  step,  as  he  planted  it  upon  the 
pavement,  seemed  destined  to  be  rooted  there  for  ever ; 
and  his  eye,  as  it  encountered  the  glances  of  those 
around,  fell  upon  them  with  a  calm  power  which  beat 
them  to  the  dust  before  its  eaze.  Passinff  onward 
through  the  hall,  he  ascendedthe  steps  which  raised 
the  chair  of  state ;  and,  turning  round,  stood  uncovered 
before  the  people.  The  two  keepers  of  the  great  seal, 
standing  on  his  right  and  left,  read  a  long  paper  called 
the  Institute  of  wvemmenl,  by  which,  among  other 
thingSjtheLordn_:.._:i;nnvf^rrv-.  .-■"  .  ■. ,  ■■n^,^.  _i 
Lord  Protector  of  ihe  CwmtMun  .  i    England. 

The  paper  was  th  e  rv  signed  ^  o  od  oa '  1  m  i  i  nl*  ic  rt? d, 

and,  putting  on  his  h^r,  the  figwrt-  w  uiuji  [m4  advanced 
to  the  chadr  sat  do^^n,  amidst  the  arcliinintions  of  the 
people,  while  all  ihe  tast  continued  to  stand  nnonnd 
uncovered. 

Various  other  r^  re  monies  were  p^rforui^d  )  and  then 
the  Great  Usurp?  r,  Ti?=i«ff  from  his  srai  Jed  back  the 
procession  toward  [Iki  door  of  the  liaih  but  ecflrcely 
had  he  traversed  one  hnlf  of  itaeittijUr  when  a  woman, 
who  had  been  will r^pKiicig  to  one  of  tht  sotdien  who 
lined  the  wav,  piishiJ  suddenly  piist,  and  east  herself 
at  Cromwell's  icrf,  '^An  act  of  grace,  Lord  Prolue- 
torl"  she  exclaimed,  *'  *n  act  of  gmc^,  to  biing  a  much- 
needed  blessing  ou  the  i^owieT  you  have  assumt'd  1'* 

"What  wouTde!tL  thou^  woman T*  demnndi^d  Crom- 
well; "somewhere  I  have  seen  thy  fai!*i  lirfore*  what 
wouldest  thou?  If  thy  petition  He  coneeivcd  in  god- 
liness, and  such  as  mny  be  gratitcd  with  saf^ity  to  ifiese 
poor  disturbed  reuUuM,  It  shall  not  hv  r^fus^^  on  such  a 
day  as  this.*' 

"When  Colonel  Croniwen  fnJled  in  his  attaek  on 
Farringdon  House,"  sftld  Ludy  Herrick— for  it  wa^  she 
who  kneh  before  hirtif  *^  and  when  Geneml  frorin^  swr* 
prised  and  cut  to  pieees  his  trocjpa  at  nieht  npar  Wani- 
ham  Common"— Cromwell's  brow  darkened,  but  sull 
she  went  on—"  he  fled  from  a  disaster  he  could  not 
prevent ;  and  was  cast  from  his  horse,  stunned,  at  the 
door  of  a  widow  woman,  who  gave  him  shelter.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  her  and  hers,  and  flying  from  a  battle 
in  which  her  own  son  had  fought;  and  yet  she  gave 
him  rest  and  comfort,  and  opposed  that  very  son,  who 
would  have  shed  his  blood  by  her  hearth.  There,  too, 
Henry  Lisle  interposed  to  save  his  life  and  was  suc- 
cessful: otherwise.  Lord  Protector,  I  tell  thee,  thou 
wouldest  never  have  sat  In  that  seat  which  thou  hast 
taken  this  day.  Condemned  by  your  judges  for  acting 
according  to  his  conscience,  I  now  ask  the  life  of 
Henry  Lisle,  in  return  for  the  life  he  saved.  Grant  it 
—oh,  grant  it,  as  you  are  a  man  and  a  Christian !" 

Cromweirs  brow  was  as  dark  as  thunder;  and  after 
gazing  on  her  for  amoment  In  silence,  his  only  reply 
was,  "Take  her  away;  the  woman  Is  mad— take  her 
away  and  put  her  forth;  but  genUy— gently— bruise 
not  the  bruised— so— now  let  us  pass  on,  for,  in  truth, 
we  have  been  delayed  too  long." 

Put  out  of  the  hall  by  the  soldiers;  her  last  hope 
gone;  her  heart  nearly  broken  for  her  child  and  her 
child's  husband.  Lady  Herrick  wandered  slowly  on 
'  toward  that  sad  place  where  she  had  left  all  that  was 
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dear  to  her.  The  gav  and  mighiy  cavalcade,  which 
conveyed  the  usurper  back  to  his  palace,  passed  her  bv 
like  one  of  those  painful  dreams  which  mock  us  with 
sights  of  splendor  in  the  midst  of  some  heavy  woe ;  and 
before  she  had  threaded  many  more  of  the  solitary 
street,  robbed  of  their  population  by  the  attractive 
ceremony  of  the  day,  a  single  trooper  galloped  up, 
cazed  on  her  a  moment,  and  rode  on.  At  the  tower  no 
formalities  were  opposed  to  her  immediate  entrance  of 
the  prisoner's  chamber — she  was  led  to  it  at  once ;  the 
door  itself  was  open :  an  unsealed  paper  lay  upon  the 
table;  Henry  held  Margaret  in  his  arms;  and  tears, 
which  she  never  before  had  seen  in  his  eyes,  now  rollea 
plentifully  down  his  cheeks,  and  mingled  with  those  of 
nis  bride;  but,  strange  to  say,  smiles  were  shining 
through  those  tears,  and  happiness,  like  the  rainbow- 
sun,  Mamed  through  the  drops  of  sorrow  I 

"Joy,  mother,  joy !"  were  the  first  and  only  words ; 
"joy,  mother,  joy ! — Henry  is  pardoned !" 


Original. 
THE  GLASS-LOOKERS. 

BY  J.   B.   OBTON. 

Nkab  the  waters  of  the  UnadiUa,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  there  lived,  some  years  since,  a  lean  shoemaker 
and  his  sturdy,  well-to-do  wife.  No  lousy  cobbler  was 
Samuel  Fish ;  and  no  slatternly,  good-for-nothing  body 
was  Ruth ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  mouths  increased 
upon  them  faster  than  they  could  well  fill  them ;  their 
heap  of  children,  as  aunt  Eunice  said,  was  dreadful ; 
ancf  indeed,  the  good  man  and  his  family,  all  told,  num- 
bered a  dozen  and  one  to  spare ;  and  could  they  have 
been  seen  marching  in  a  row,  from  a  very  respectable 
front,  made  up  of  nimself  and  wife,  they  would  have 
run  down  nearly  to  a  point.  No  wonder,  though  he 
industriously  plied  the  awl,  and  made  the  waxed  ends 
glisten  and  twane,  morning,  noon  and  night,  while 
she,  with  equal  araor,  made  music  with  her  constant 
step  around  him,  that  anxious  care  with  them  was  a 
frequent  guest,  and  want,  with  difficulty,  baired  the 
door. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  good  woman  took  it  upon  her, 
one  night,  to  dream  a  dream ;  and  awoke  therefrom  in 
a  very  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  Her  first  impulse, 
was  to  arouse  her  husband,  who  was  sleeping  like  a 
log  at  her  side ;  but  she  bethought  herself  that  he  had 
hiui  a  hard  day's  work,  and  after  all,  it  was  but  a  dream  ; 
and  so  with  commendable  self-control,  she  again  com- 
posed herself  to  rest. 

Half  an  hour  after,  she  awoke  in  a  state  of  joyous 
trepidation,  which  would  admit  of  no  further  delay. 
The  self-same  dream,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  fancy  again,  giving  an  importance 
to  the  subject  matter  thereof^  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
ordinary  vagaries  of  the  night.  She  shook  Samuel  by 
the  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  recount  it  to  him. 

She  had  dreamed  that  a  little  old  man,  in  a  tarpaulin 
hat  and  sugar-paper  small-clothes,  stood  before  her; 
and  after  complimenting  her  and  her  husband,  as  very 
worthy,  well-disposed  people,  if  they  only  had  the 
wherevHthall  to  live,  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that 
near  at  hand,  under  a  certain  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Unadilla,  was  buried  a  rich  treasure ;  which  might  be 
theirs  for  the  taking,  and  would  do  them  and  their  tittle 
ones  much  ffood. 

«>Twa8  the  ghost  of  Captain  Kidd,"  said  SamueL 

"  O  no,  not  a  ghost !"  said  Ruth,  starting. 

"Well,  well,  ghost  or  no  ghost,'*^ said  Samuel,  "it  is 
a  singular  dream— a  very  singular  dream— an  extraor- 
dinary dream.    Twice  you  have  dreamed  it  Ruth  1" 

"Twice." 

"Well,  good  Ruth,  go  to  sleep  again,  and  remember, 
if  you  dream  it  over  the  third  time,  it  will  come  true  to 
a  certainty.    Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep  I" 

In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  her  spouse,  the  dame 
composed  herself  on  her  pillow ;  and  Samuel,  after 
fidgeting  an  hour  or  more  in  uneasy  expectancy,  be- 
coming too  nervous  for  repose,  carefully  got  up  and 
lighted  a  candle.  With  it  in  his  hand,  his  (ace  flushed 
With  hopes,  new  and  exciting,  he  approached  the  bed ; 
and  leaned  over  to  see  if  he  could  get  any  clue  to  the 


success  of  his  wife,  in  the  expression  of  her  features^ 
She,  good  woman,  with  a  start  of  terror,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  met  his  inquiring  gaze.  The  candle  fell  from 
his  hand ;  and  she  bounded  out  of  bed  to  extinguish  i  V 
and  as  she  did  so,  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Samuel,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?  Are 
you  going  to  bum  me  up  alive?" 

"What  luck?  what  luck T'  shouted  Samuel. 

"Dear  me!"  returned  his  spouse,  "I  have  not  been 
asleep." 

Crest-fallen  and  discomfitted,  the  shoemaker  crawl- 
ed back  into  bed ;  and  there  he  lay  quietly  until  day- 
light, but  he  lay  awake.  Whether  his  wife  slept,  he 
knew  not ;  and  though  he  would  have  given  half  the 
contents  of  his  shop  to  know,  he  dared  not  disturb  her. 
At  length,  as  gray  morning  had  fairiy  got  over  the  hills, 
he  was  electTified  by  a  sudden  spruig  on  lier  part,  as 
she  came  bolt  upright  in  bed,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  it^ 
Samuel !  I  have  dreamed  it  again  I" 

"The  Lord  be  thanked."  said  Samuel:  "and  now, 
wife,  dress  thee,  and  speea  the  breakfast ;  while  I  ray- 
self  will  attend  to  the  children ;  and  then  we  will  go 
and  consult  shaker  Brown  respecting  this  moat  singu- 
lar visitation." 

Shaker  Brown  was  a  tall,  venerable  man,  of  neajr 
three  score  and  ten,  who  Uvea  hard  by.  His  long  locks 
were  faded  nearly  to  a  white,  but  his  limbs  retained  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  vigor,  and  his  pure,  clear,  blue 
eye,  was  still  delightful  to  look  upon.  He  had  passed 
most  of  his  life  as  one  of  a  community  of  shaken ;  in- 
deed, for  many  years,  had  been  the  principal  of  one  oT 
the  most  repectable  societies  of  that  singular  sect  ^ 
whence,  having  emerged,  and  taken  to  him  a  youn^ 
wife,  in  his  old  age,  a  child  to  the  world,  but  deeply 
imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  hidden  things,  and  a  love 
for  the  mystical,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  act  %^ 
counsellor  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  Hither 
went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Fish,  for  advice ;  and  the 
result  of  their  visit  was  satisfactory  in  a  high  decree. 
Shaker  Brown  recommended  that  Joe  Smidt,  an  itine- 
rant vagabond  glass-looker,  who  has  since  made  quite 
a  figure  in  the  world,  and  was  then  in  that  region,  but 
few  miles  away,  should  be  sent  for,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  important  afifair  in  hand :  and  for  him,  a 
messenger  was  accordingly  despatched. 

Joe  Smidt, at  that  time, a  sturdy,  ruddy,  square-built 
young  fellow ;  in  manner  half  way  between  a  clown 
and  a  sheep  thief,  had  already  begun  to  lord  it  in  a  small 
way,  in  matters  mysterious  and  occult.  When  he  ar- 
rived, he  listened  very  respectfully  to  the  narration  of" 
dame  Fish,  but  did  not  condescend  to  ask  any  questions 
or  to  gape,  or  wonder  over  her  dream ;  but  treated  the 
subject,  in  all  respects,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  oT 
course,  that  coflfers  of  gold  should  be  buried,  that  she 
should  dream  about  them,  and  he  be  called  upon  to 
bring  them  again  to  the  light  of  day.  He  told  some 
marvelous  stories  of  his  success  in  this  way;  and 
finally,  having  secured  to  himself  a  certain  compensa- 
tion, to  be  paid  in  hand,  by  Samuel  and  shaker  Brown  ;. 
beside  an  equal  share  in  the  venture,  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  a  plan  of  operations  for  disemboweling  the  par- 
ticular treasure  which  the  little  tarpaulin  man  nad 
mentioned  to  Ruth  in  her  dream.  He  exhibited  a  flat, 
opaque  glass,  or  stone,  about  the  size  of  his  palm ; 
which,  he  said,  was  found  in  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
magician,  lying  U|>on  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  ov^ 
the  heart ;  andwhich  possessed  the  property  of  reveal- 
ing to  him  the  hidden  things  of  earth. 

Armed  with  this  invaluable  talisman,  the  dusk  oT 
evening  was  scarcely  sufiered  to  approach,  when  Sam- 
uel, shaker  Brown  and  Smidt  sallied  forth.  The  tree» 
a  spreading  beach,  indicated  in  Ruth's  dream,  was 
easUy  found ;  for  there  was  a  bridge  across  the  Unadil- 
la, near  by  it,  hid  by  an  intervening  dump  of  aldera  ; 
and  indeed,  both  Samuel  and  his  wife,  had  been  to  the 
very  spot  a  hundred  limes,  hunting  for  their  cow,  or 
their  pigs,  or  their  children ;  and  knew  the  tree  as  well  as 
they  did  the  butternut  close  by  their  own  door.  Arrived 
thereat,  Smidt  very  gravely  put  the  magical  glass  into 
his  hat,  and  that  to  his  face,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shut  out  all  the  light ;  while  Samuel  and  Brown  placed 
themselves  on  either  side  of  him,  and  awaited  in  a  very 
trying  suspense  his  expected  revelations.  Soon  Joe 
brought  down  the  hat,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  de* 
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light,  inibrmed  them  that  he  had  discovered  the  box  of 
gold,  buried  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  but  that  it  was  enchanted,  and  he  should  have 
to  brMk  the  spell  which  held  it  there,  before  it  could  be 
got  at. 

Satisfied  with  this,  as  a  precurser,  the  party  returned 
to  Samuel's  house,  where  Ruth  and  Mrs.  Brown  anx- 
iously awaited  them.  And  there,  Smidt  showed  a 
Btronff  inclination  to  remain  for  the  night ;  but  the  ar- 
dor of  the  others  was  too  much  around  to  permit  of 
imictivity :  they  insbted,  with  much  show  of  reason, 
that  a  delay  of  even  one  night  was  full  of  danger;  ana 
that  the  only  safe  course  was  to  make  sure  of  the  trea- 
•ure  whOe  it  was  within  their  reach.  Joe  vras  obliged 
to  ^ve  way :  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  shovels  and 
other  implements  oould  be  got  together,  the  party,  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  Ruth  and  Mrs.  Brown,  re- 
tamed  to  the  spot ;  where,  by  this  time,  many  hopes 
and  fears  had  become  centred. 

Joe  now  disposed  himself  to  play  his  part  with  effect. 
Anuming  all  the  dignity  of  bearing  which  he  could 
command,  he  proceeded  to  describe  a  drde  around  the 
tree ;  and  stepping  within  it,  he  pronounced  some  ca- 
balistic words,  or  words,  at  least,  of  unknown  sound 
and  Import  to  his  auditors.  Having,  by  this  ceremony, 
taken  possession  of  the  ground,  as  he  termed  it,  he 
charged  his  associates,  that,  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  they  must  not.  on  peril  of  their  lives,  or,  what 
with  them  was  of  equal  moment,  the  loss  of  the  trea- 
sure now  so  neariy  within  their  grasp,  utter  a  single 
word :  and,  stationing  Ruth  and  Mra.  Brown  a  little 
away,  as  an  outpost,  to  guard  against  surprise,  he  seiz- 
ed a  bar,  and  the  three  men  fell  most  lustUy  to  digging. 

Near  by  the  scene  of  these  events,  was  a  litue  vU- 
lage;  and  indeed,  the  houses  of  Samuel  Fish  and 
shaker  Brown  might  be  said  to  form  its  extreme  sub- 
urb in  the  direction  of  the  river.  The  moving  spirit  of 
this  place,  was  Colonel  Spreeaway ;  a  drinking,  gam- 
bling, roistering  merchant :  and  on  the  nif  ht  in  ques- 
tion, the  business  of  the  day  having  been  brought  to  a 
dose,  he  sat  in  his  store,  with  several  of  his  boon  com- 
panions, to  a  late  hour;  and  they  made  themselves 
merry  with  story  telling  and  brandy  and  sugar.  At 
length  some  one  of  the  company  said  : 

**Whatcan  have  brought  Joe  Smidt  here?  I  saw 
him  pass  by  my  shop  to-day." 

"Yes,  and  he  stopped  at  Fish's,"  said  another. 

"  My  wife  was  by  there  after  dark,"  remarked  a  third, 
"and  saw  shaker  Brown  through  the  window,  and 
another  man.    I'll  wager  it  was  Joe." 

**That  puts  me  in  mind,"  said  the  colonel,  "that  I 
saw  three  men  going  across  the  fields  toward  the  river, 
as  I  was  coming  home  to-night,  over  the  bridge.  One 
of  them,  I  knew  was  Brown,  for  he  cannot  oe  easily 
mistaken ;  but  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  make 
out  the  othera." 

"  Some  new  money-digging  humbug,  I'll  warrant," 
laid  another. 

"And  if  so,"  continued  the  colonel,  "they  are  at  it 
now :  and  I  move,  boys,  we  have  a  little  sport.  Come, 
I'll  lock  up,  and  we'll  take  a  turn  down  by  the  bridge.'' 

This  proposition  met  with  universal  favor;  and  the 
company,  to  the  numberof  half  a  dozen,  set  forth,  and 
soon  anived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  Dividing 
off  into  little  scouting  parties,  it  was  not  lone  before 
the  money-diggera  were  discovered,  who.  by  tms  time, 
li^  dint  or  sweat  and  vigorous  blows,  had  succeeded  in 
excavating  a  hole  of  considerable  sise  in  the  loose, 

Gvelly  earth.  Having  maintained  a  scrupulous  si- 
ce, and  cut  through  the  matted  roots  of  the  beech, 
with  a  chisel,  they  had  sot  on  with  Httle  noise  and  the 
more  speed ;  until  the  snouldere  of  tall  shaker  Brown, 
as  be  slowly  erected  himself  In  dischargitig  his  shovel's 
burden,  hardly  exceeded  in  altitude  the  level  of  the 
turf. 

Carefully  approaching  close  enough  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  anairs,  whien  they  succe^ied  In  doing  with- 
out disturbing  the  sentinels  of  the  night,  Ruth  and  Mra. 
Brown,  who,  like  two  deserted  river  nymphs,  stood 
alone  at  a  little  distance  from  their  friends,  but  eyee 
and  soul  absorbed  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  pit,  the 
colonel  and  his  followera  re-assembled  near  the  oridge. 
There  was  a  large  bright  moon,  but  an  occaslona]  cloud 
piMed  over  it ;  and  selecting  a  moment  when  It  was 


obscured,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  bridge ;  and, 
presently,  the  dlgeere  were  interrupted  by  a  noise,  as 
of  a  thousand  cattle  upon  it.  Mrs.  Brown  screamed 
and  fled  toward  the  pit;  but  Ruth,  with  masculine 
courage,  stood  her  ground.  Joe  Smidt  dropped  hi» 
shovel,  and  cautiously  peered  around;  and  then  mo* 
tioned  shaker  Brown  to  help  himself  out  upon  the  level 
earth  to  reconnoitre.  This  the  old  gentleman  did  with 
some  difficulty;  but  by  the  time  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  bridge,  all  was  still.  The  moon  was  shining  bright* 
ly  again ;  the  bridge  was  bare  and  cold,  and  not  a  liv- 
ing thing  to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  After  waiting  a 
little  time,  he  returned,  and  expressed  to  his  compan- 
ions, by  mute  looks  and  gestures,  his  inability  to  ex- 
plain the  strange  occurrence :  and  so,  after  wondering 
In  silence  a  minute  or  two,  the  trio  proceeded  In  thefi 
labor. 

Soon,  however,  they  were  startled  and  alarmed  by  a 
most  vigorous  caterwauling,  set  up  on  all  sides  of  them, 
and  in  tneir  immediate  neighborhood :  and  screams  and 
screeches^  as  of  a  score  of  panthera,  succeeded ;  and 
every  variety  of  noise  which  mortal  organs  may  be  sup- 


posed capable  of  producing.    The  sounds  were  enough 

,   ot  excepting  the  king  conmrc  . 
turned  pale.    And  now,  to  add  to  their  affright,  amidst 


to  curdle'  one's  blood  in  his  veins.  The  women  shriek- 
ed ;  and  the  men,  not  excepting  the  king  coniurer,  Joe» 


the  din,  were  seen  strange  beings,  on  all  fours,  leaping 
like  firogs  from  bush  to  bush ;  and  tumins  with  threat- 
ening, and  to  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  money- 
diggers,  hellish  aspect,  towara  the  pit.  It  was  too 
much  for  human  strength  to  bear.  Joe  Smidt,  Samuel 
Fish,  and  shaker  Brown,  bold  men  though  they  were, 
as  they  subsequently  proved  themselves,  when  matched 
with  flesh  and  blood,  clambered  upon  terra  firma,  as 
best  they  might,  and  taking  their  women  between 
them,  broke  from  the  magical  spot,  beset,  as  they  be- 
lieved it,  with  a  host  of  devils  irom  the  infernal  regions, 
and  fled  toward  home. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  is  probable,  that  Smidt,  although 
well  aware  he  was  decdving  others,  was  not  deceived 
himself.  But  now  he  appears  to  have  been  caught  in 
one  of  his  own  snares.  Unable  to  account  for  the  6in<» 
gular  interruptions  they  had  experienced,  he  came  to 
the  sage  conclusion,  that,  in  the  practice  of  his  comu- 
rations,  he  had  indeed  balled  up  the  spiiits  of  the  in> 
visible  worid ;  and  spirits,  it  would  seem,  that  It  might 
be  no  very  easy  matter  to  ouell. 

Colonel  Spreeaway  and  his  friends,  as  soon  as  the 
coast  was  clear,  gathered  around  the  pit,  and  enjoyed 
a  hearty  laugh.  There  lay  the  shovels,  and  bar&  and 
picks,  as  they  had  been  dropped,  in  the  alarm  ^ich 
seized  upon  those  who  had  them  in  use :  and  the  lights 
by  which  they  had  worked,  were  left  burning.  Dis- 
patching one  of  his  fellows  In  pureuit  of  the  diggers,  to 
make  sure  against  a  surprise  in  return,  the  colonel  sent 
another  to  his  store  after  an  old  box  and  some  nails. 
These  presently  arrived,  when  the  box  was  filled  with 
stones,  nailed  down,  and  lowered  Into  the  pit ;  and  the 
mirty  now  in  possession,  commenced  diggine  in  turn* 
They  sunk  a  hole  some  two  or  three  roet  below  the 
depth  previously  attained ;  and  placing  the  box  therein, 
piled  stones  upon  it,  and  finished  by  smoothing  the 
surface,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  shape  in  which 
they  found  it.  lliis  done,  they  redred  to  their  several 
homes. 

The  money-diggera,  meanwhile,  were  brooding  over 
their  discomfiture  at  shaker  Brown's.  Their  appear- 
ance was  draggled  and  woe-begone  In  the  extreme ;, 
and  to  add  to  their  despondency.  Joe  had  made  the  as- 
tounding disclosure,  that  he  haa  felt  the  box  of  gold 
once  that  nieht,  with  his  shovel,  just  as  Mrs.  Brown 
screamed ;  when  it  moved  away  from  his  touch,  grating 
as  It  went ;  and  very  likely  had  gone  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tree,  if  not  farther.  This  sad  efiect  of  the  unfor- 
tunate scream  made  Mrs.  Brown,  for  the  time  being,  a 
sort  of  scape-eoat,  on  which  the  rest  were  disposed  tor^ 
lay)  not  only  their  sins,  but  their  misfortunes;  and  oc- 
casioned her  being  regarded  with  sinister  looks,  even 
by  her  doting  husband ;  and  Ruth,  not  content  with 
this,  in  that  spirit  of  charity,  which  one  woman  occa- 
sionally delights  to  exhibit  to  another,  added  a  variety 
of  taunting  expressions;  so  that  the  pale,  but  round- 
fiaced  and  handsome  Mrs.  Brown  kept  aloof  in  a  comer*, 
and  pouted  by  herselt 
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By  and  by,  Smidt  and  Samuel  gathered  composure 
and  courage  enough  to  revisit  tlie  scene  of  their  unac- 
c<tuntab]e  adventures.  They  found  every  thine  quiet, 
and  to  appearance,  as  they  had  left  it ;  except  tnat  the 
candles  had  burned  low.  These  they  extinguished, 
and  piling  some  loose  brushwood  over  the  pit,  to  con- 
ceal it  as  much  as  possible  from  chance  of  observation, 
they  finally  adjourned  for  the  night. 

The  day  following  was  devoted  bv  the  male  part  of 
the  money-diggers  to  rest.  Samuel  slept ;  but  Ruth, 
as  usual,  was  astir.  Her  faith  in  the  truth  of  her  dream 
was  by  no  means  shaken ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  have  fathered  strength  from  the  very  obstacles 
which  had  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  its  ful- 
filment. In  fact,  she  was  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment. 
Visions  of  wealth  and  the  pleasures  attendant  thereon, 
floated  through  her  brain ;  and  as  she  dismissed  her 
husband's  customera  from  the  door,  she  could  not  well 
refrain  from  assuming  some  unaccustomed  airs,  and 
treating  them  with  an  indifierence  very  foreign  from 
her  usual  affable  deportment.  Some,  she  informed, 
that  her  husband  was  sick,  and  could  not  be  disturbed 
— others,  that  he  had  siven  up  his  shop,  and  they  must 
go  elsewhere ;  and  ol!hers  still,  that  he  was  about  to 
move  away  to  the  city  and  establish  a  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  store.  No  wonder  those  who  listened,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  poor  woman  was  demented. 

At  shaker  Brown's  the  scene  was  somewhat  similar. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  rather  frail,  and  found  herself  flurried 
from  her  last  night's  exertions.  Her  head  was  bound 
round  with  a  white  handkerchief,  for  she  had  the  tooth- 
ache ;  and  she  would  gladly  have  obtained  some  rest, 
but  as  often  as  she  lay  down,  or  threw  herself  back  in 
her  rockinff-chair,  on  her  pillows,  with  her  feet  upon  a 
stool,  and  her  tea-pot  on  a  stand  at  her  elbow,  she  was 
sure  to  be  interrupted  by  some  one's  calling  to  examine 
the  little  articles  of  wooden  ware  which  her  husband 
was  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing.  Indeed,  Joe  Smidt 
was  the  only  one  of  the  number  whom  worldly  matters 
that  day  had  no  power  to  disturb.  He,  the  shrewdest 
of  conjurers,  having  eaten  his  fill,  stretched  himself  at 
his  length,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  best  bed,  and  snored  like 
a  prince,  at  his  leisure. 

Night  having  again  arrived,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
taken  their  places  aloft,  the  party,  as  before,  with  the 
exception  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  left  behind,  like  so 
many  sheep  thieves,  stole  in  a  circuit  round  the  hills 
to  the  river;  and  after  an  anxious  survey  of  the  placid 
water,  and  the  still  shore  and  upland,  resumed  their 
labor  in  the  pit.  Joe  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  There 
Vas  In  air  of  perplexity  and  doubt  upon  his  counten- 
ance; and  as  he  was  the  central  luminary,  to  whom 
the  others  looked  for  light,  it  is  not  be  wondered  at  that 
every  movement  betrayed  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
sion. The  shovels  were  operated  by  spiritless  wills, 
and  an  hour  or  more  wore  away  before  they  reached 
the  stones,  or  any  evidences  of  the  handiwork  of  Colo- 
nel Spreeaway  and  his  friends.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  an  increased  movement  among  them;  and  when 
finally  the  box  itself  was  laid  bare,  the  haggard,  clutch- 
ing joy  of  the  money-diggera  was  beyond  bounds ;  and 
the  greater,  as  pictured  on  their  faces,  that  they  dared 
jiot  give  it  tongue.  No  word  was  uttered— no,  not 
even  by  Ruth,  who  stood  staring  at  the  top  of  the  pit, 
like  one  transfixed  and  dumb. 

With  much  difficulty,  for  it  was  found  very  heavy, 
the  mysterious  chest  was  raised  to  the  suriace,  and 
placed  upon  the  ground.  Then,  while  the  hands  of  the 
silent  operators  trembled,  as  with  the  palsy,  it  was  at- 
tached to  two  poles  by  a  rope ;  and  Ruth  readily  lend- 
ing her  aid.  it  was  slowly  raised  between'  the  four,  and 
borne  in  toilsome  triumph  toward  the  village. 

Going  by  the  fields  to  avoid  observation,  they  were 
about  to  descend  a  little  hill,  which  had  cost  them  some 
trouble  to  climb,  when  they  were  suddenly  brought  to 
«  stand,  by  a  company  of  men,  whose  faces  were  muf- 
fled in  handkerchiefs ;  and  a  fuiious  assault  commenced 
upon  them.  But  the  money-diggers  were  in  no  mood 
to  be  trifled  with.  Forming  a  hollow  square  around 
their  treasure,  they  gave  back  taunt  for  taunt,  and  buf- 
fet for  buffet ;  and  grappled  with  their  foes  as  for  life  or 
for  death.  The  exact  order  of  the  battle,  however,  was 
soon  broken ;  for  Ruth,  with  a  quick  instinct,  perceiv- 
ing it  was  likely  to  go  hard  with  tier  friends,  threw  her- 1 


self  upon  the  box,  and  grasped  it  in  her  arms:  and  soon 
thereafter,  all  its  brave  defendera  were  down  and  lyiof 
prostrate  upon  the  turfl  While  they  were  there  helc^ 
each  by  a  strength  superior  to  his  own,  one  of  the  as- 
sailants undertook  to  disengage  Ruth  from  her  hokL 
This  he  found  no  easy  task ;  and  losing  his  own  foot- 
ing in  the  strupfgle,  cavalier  and  box,  and  the  courage- 
ous spouse  of  Samuel  Fish,  together  rolled  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  reader  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  attacking  party  were  no  other  than  Colonel  Spree- 
away and  bis  friends,  who  had  taken  this  rough  method 
of  closing  up  the  trickery  commenced  by  them  the  niffht 
before.  In  fact,  Ruth's  antagonist  was  no  other  tbsn 
the  gallant  colonel  himself.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  the 
two  combatants  eained  their  legs  at  the  same  instant; 
and  disdaining  aU  parley  or  manoeuvring  as  unworthy 
of  the  occasion,  Ruth,  rather  flew,  than  ran,  upon  bnr 
foe.  The  black  muflier  which  concealed  his  featnrea, 
vanished  in  a  moment ;  and  then  it  was  that  furrows, 
long  and  deep,  which  time  in  its  ravages,  had  aa  yet 
spared  him,  were  ploughed  upon  his  face  in  a  twink- 
ling. To  save  kiimself  he  was  obliged  to  throw  hsr 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  hold  her. 

While  the  colonel  was  engaged  in  this  awkward 
passage  of  arms,  others  of  his  party  came  up,  and  seiz- 
ing the  mysterious  box,  quickly  bore  it  away.  Givinc 
them  a  little  time  to  secure  their  retreat,  he  then  sImoE 
himself  clear  of  Ruth ;  and  those  who  had  the  rest  of 
the  vanquished  party  in  charge,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
doing  the  same,  they  all  took  to  their  heels  and  disap- 
peared. But  tney  did  not  go  without  carrying  with 
them  substantial  evidences  of  the  fray.  Beside  tlie 
colonel's  smeared  and  smarting  visage,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowera  had  received  a  cut  in  the  throat,  which  threat- 
ened him  with  a  lockjaw  for  a  month :  and  another, 
whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  join  in  mortal  strife  with 
Samuel  Fish,  received  a  wound  from  an  awl,  or  some 
similar  instrument  of  war,  in  the  region  below  the  back ; 
which  compelled  him,  for  a  time,  to  dispense  with  the 
luxury  of  a  chair. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  money-diggera  gathered  to- 
gether, and  sent  up  toward  the  sky,  a  most  woful  howl 
of  despair.  Slowly  they  turned  toward  home,  crying 
as  they  went;  and  making  the  desolate  night  more 
desolate  with  their  moans.  As  they  came  near  the 
village,  the  noise  they  made  alarmed  their  neighbora ; 
and  soon,  although  at  a  very  unusual  hour,  a  half- 
dressed  company  collected  together  to  listen  to  the  in- 
coherent accounts  they  gave  of  the  treasures  whidi 
they  fancied  had  been  even  in  their  very  hands,  and 
cruelly  wrested  from  them  and  their  poverty,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  others. 

By  daylight,  Joe  Smidt  and  shaker  Brown  had  be- 
come comparatively  collected,  and  Ulked  loudly  of  the 
law ;  but  by  this  time  the  other  side  of  the  story  got 
wind.  Soon  thereafter  toe  quietly  decamped ;  but  no 
explanations  then  or  afterward,  were  found  to  have 
any  eflect  upon  Samuel  and  his  wife,  or  indeed,  upon 
shaker  Brown.  They  all  believed  most  firmly,  to  the 
day  of  their  deaths,  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  count- 
less treasures;  and  although  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Colonel  Spreeaway  had  a  hand  in  the  robbeiy, 
they  entirely  discarded  that  portion  of  the  current  be- 
lief which  referred  to  his  agency,  the  depositing  of  the 
mysterious  box,  where  they  had  found  it. 

In  short,  their  imaginary  losses  and  disappointments 
so  preyed  upon  their  ininds  as  to  unfit  them  for  the 
business  of  life.  They  became  dispirited— indeed,  bro- 
ken-hearted ;  and  ere  many  yeara  rolled  away,  Samuel 
and  Ruth,  (their  cliildren  having  scattered  over  the 
world  a  thriftless,  uncombed  set,)  and  shaker  Brown 
and  his  wife  dragged  out  and  at  length  finished  a  mise- 
rable existence  at  the  public  charge. 

BinghampUm,  N,  V.,  Juru,  1843. 


Faction  is  a  combination  of  a  few  to  oppress  the 
liberties  of  the  many :  the  love  of  freedom  is  the  im- 
pulse of  an  enlightened  and  presiding  spirit,  ever  Intent 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  body  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  ready  to  give  the  alarm,  when  it  be- 
holds an  unlawful  conspiracy  formed,  whether  it  be  of 
rulera  or  sut^jects,  with  a  detign  to  oppress  it. 
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Original. 
THE   BIftTH   OF    AURORA. 

BT  CHA9.  M.  MKK. 

Aurora  peeps  forth  from  the  gold  painted  sky, 
On  Nature*!  tweet  booom  onveiled  to  the  eye, 
Stealing  over  the  Bait  with  her  rich  roey  light, 
As  she  turns  on  their  hinges  the  portals  of  night ; 
Concealment  no  longer  her  blushes  can  hide, 
As  they  crimson  her  face  like  a  new  risen  bride, 
Gilding  temple  and  tower,  each  woodland  and  brake, 
The  Ocean*s  blue  wave,  and  the  slumbering  lake, 
Tin  earth  is  awakened  from  sinmbera  so  deep. 
And  freshens  in  beauty  whilst  qiringing  from  sleep. 
Her  eyes  look  to  heavai,  her  hand  points  to  earth, 
And  flowers  bwst  forth  in  their  Joyous  birth, 
Enchanting  the  eye  vrith  the  forms  they  assume. 
And  filling  the  globe  with  their  grateftil  perftime. 
Her  smile  is  on  all,  and  her  sweet  fragrant  breath 
RefVeshingly  plays  o*er  the  pillow  of  death,— 
Gives  strength  to  the  bnbe,  as  she  floats  round  its  bed, 
And  plays  mid  the  curls  of  its  innocent  head. 
Then  roaming  afar  till  her  presence  doth  fill 
With  tones  of  nsjolcing  each  valley  and  rill— 
Daylif^t  has  broken— the  sun  mounts  the  sky, 
And  illumines  our  q>here  as  he  rises  on  high. 
Smiling  bright  on  Aurora's  now  fast  fading  face, 
As  she  gently  recedes  through  the  regions  of  spoce. 
Strewing  blossoms  and  buds  on  the  dear  cherished  land 
She  loves  so  to  visit,  with  unsparing  hand, 
Till  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  old  SoVb  burning  ray, 
She  is  lost  to  our  view,  in  the  brightness  of  day. 


STORY  OP  AN  HEIRESS. 
I  WOULD  I  were  absolute  queen  of  Britain  for  the 
K>c  ce  of  one  calendar  month,  (no  treason  to  her  gra- 
cious mi^esly,  whose  loyal  subiect  I  am.)  The  sole 
and  single  act  of  mv,  or.  to  speaik  legally,  oar  queen- 
ship,  should  be  to  abolish,  disperse,  and  utterly  anni- 
hilate all  fashionable  boarding-schools — to  send  the 
French  governesses  home  to  their  millinery — the 
English  ones  to  asylums  to  be  supported  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  all  British  subjects,  who  desire 
with  heads  and  hearts — the  pupils  home  to  their  re- 
spective mammas.  But  what  mammas  1  Fashionable 
fine-lady  mammas.  Heighho !  our  right  royal  scheme 
is  impracticable.  Even  an  absolute  queen  b  like  the 
*<  cat  i*  adaffe,"  and  must  be  fain  to  let  "  I  cannot^  wait 
upon  I  wmuL" 

But  wherefore  and  whence  my  antipathy  to  these 
9oi-diasant  mental  miseries  of  Britain's  wives  and  mo- 
thers 1  Because  I  was  trained  in  their  ways,  and  go- 
verned by  their  laws,  until  my  eighteenth  year  *,  and 
because  they  sent  me  forth  frivolous  and  thoughtless, 
unskilled  to  find  the  path  to  happiness,  although  I  haa 
from  nature,  beauty,  some  talent,  and  quick  strong 
feelings— from  fortune,  rank,  riches,  and  fashion — 
doubtful  gifts,  which  embitter  woes  as  often  as  they 
heighten  bliss. 

The  events  which  rendered  me  an  heiress  were 
fivnfht  with  shame  and  sorrow.  When  I  was  but  a 
helpless,  wailing  baby,  my  mother  fled  her  home  and 
child,  and  was  divorced.  My  only  brother,  then  a  wild 
but  high-spirited  youth,  shocked  at  his  mother's  dis- 
grace, and  disfinisted  with  the  unhappiness  of  home, 
absconded,  and  put  to  sea  in  a  merchant  vessel  trading 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  vessel  perished,  and  the 
crew  was  never  more  heard  of.  My  father,  whose  sole 
heiress  I  now  was,  loved  me  little,  and  placed  me,  when 
only  five  years  old,  at  a  boarding-school  of  the  highest 
lashion.  Soon  after,  dying,  he  directed  that  I  should 
remain  at  school  until  the  completion  of  my  eighteenth 
year,  at  which  early  age  I  was  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  guardians  and  teachers,  and  to  enter  on 
the  unrestraint  possession  of  my  princely  inheritance. 
Here  was  a  perilous  destiny  I  it  might  have  been  a 
high  and  happy  one,  had  I  received  that  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  culture,  due  to  every  rational  being,  but 
in  espedal  to  those,  whose  wealth  and  station  confer 
on  them  extensive  social  influence.  And  in  what  pur- 
suits were  spent  those  precious  years  that  should  have 
moulded  my  character  to  stability  and  dignity  7  Exclu- 


sively in  learning  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  play,  to  talk,  and 
to  dress  fashionably — I,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
scarcely  knew  the  names  or  nature  of  patriotism,  of 
beneficence,  of  social  duly,  or  moral  responsibility — I, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  life  but  to  ei^joy  iC  waa 
unconsciously  an  exile  from  the  land  of  thought,  a 
stranger  to  the  hallowing  influence  of  study ;  my  plea- 
sures were  '*  all  of  this  noisy  worid,"  all  drawn  from 
external  things.  I  had  no  inly  springing  source  of 
ioy— no  treasures  stored  to  solace  the  hidden  life.  Oh  t 
happy  are  the  children  whose  infancy  reposes  on  a 
mother's  bosom,  whose  childhood  laughs  around  her 
knees,  and  gazes  upward  into  her  loving  eyes !  Home 
is  the  garden  where  the  young  affections  are  reared  and 
fostered,  till  they  rise  gradually  and  grandly  into  the 
stateliest  passions  of  the  human  soul ;  but  I  was  even 
an  alien  from  the  domestic  hearth ;  the  flow  of  gentle 
feeling  in  me  lay  motionless  and  chill,  **  still  as  a  frozen 
torrent,"  yet  destined  to  leap  to  rushing  and  impetuous 
life  under  the  first  dissolving  ravs  of  passion.  But  these 
are  the  reflections  of  an  altered  character  and  a  ma- 
turer  age ;  not  such  were  the  feelings  with  which  the 
young  and  highborn  Augusta  Howard  entered  on  the 
career  of  fashionable  life. 

I  was  now  eighteen,  and  I  resolved  to  avail  myself 
abundantly  of  my  legal  liberty.  I  took  a  splendid  resi- 
dence in  town,  purchased  the  companionsnip  of  a  ton- 
nish  widow,  and  delightedly  resigned  myself  to  the  in- 
toxication of  the  triumphs  that  awaited  my  entrance 
on  the  gay  worid.  I  trod  the  spacious  apartments  of 
my  mansion  with  a  transported  and  exultant  sense  of 
freedom  and  independence.  I  danced  along,  the  mis- 
tress of  its  brilliant  revels;  song,  and  light,  and  odor, 
floated  around  my  steps,  and  my  free  heart  bounded 
gaily  to  the  beat  of  martial  music.  Life  seemed  a  feast 
— a  gorgeous  banquet— I,  an  exempted  creature,  whom 
no  sorrow  nor  vicissitude  could  reach.  The  young  and 
brave,  the  affluent  and  noble,  strove  for  my  favor  as 
for  honor  and  happiness ;  every  eye  oflered  homage, 
every  lip  was  eager  to  utter  praise.  Ah  I  it  is  some- 
thing to  walk  the  earth  arrayed  in  beauty,  clad  in  rai- 
ment of  nature's  own  glorious  form  and  dye.  And 
what  though  it  be  not  fadeless  1  What  though  the  dis- 
robing hand  of  death  must  cast  it  off  to  "darkness  and 
the  worm  7"  is  it  not  something  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  the  *'  spirit  of  delight,"  a  dispenser  of  so  many  of  the 
"stray  joys"  that  lie  scattered  about  the  highways  of 
the  worid  ?  Surely  loveliness  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  toy,  when  but  to  look  on  it  enobles  the^zer, 
and  raises  him  nearer  to  truth  and  heaven.  I^  me, 
although  in  the  first  giddy  years  of  youth,  I  knew  not 
how  to  prize  aright  any  ^t  of  nature;  I  yet  felt  that 
the  joy  of  being  beautiful  springs  from  a  warmer  and 
purer  source  than  vanity.  Still  I  prized  too  highly  the 
potency  of  personal  attractions,  when  I  belived  them 
absolute  over  the  afiections.  I  lived  to  learn  that  there 
are  hearts  which  it  cannot  purchase. 

Meantime  the  gloss  of  novelty  grew  dim ;  my  keen 
zest  for  pleasure  began  to  pall,  and  the  monotony  of 
dissipation  grew  distasteful  to  me.  The  flowery  open- 
ing of  the  world's  path  had  been  bright  and  gav;  but 
it  was  now  no  longer  new,  and  I  began  to  inquire 
whither  it  would  lead.  I  was  houriy  assailed  by  the 
importunides  of  my  noUe  suitors ;  but  I  was  in  no 
haste  to  abridge  the  triumphal  reign  of  vanity.  I  was 
a  stranger  to  the  only  sentiment  that  could  render  mar- 
riage attractive  to  one  situated  as  I  was,  and  I  conse- 
quently regarded  it  as  an  event  that  would  diminish 
my  power  and  independence.  I  had,  too,  considerable 
acuteness ;  and  I  believed  that  many  of  my  most  ar- 
dent admirers  would  have  been  less  impassioned^  had 
my  dowery  been  less  munificent.    In  this  class  I  was 

secretly  disposed  to  rank  Lord  E ,  the  handsomest 

and  most  assiduous  of  the  competitors  for  my  heart, 
hand,  and  estates.  I  was  quite  indifferent  to  him; 
and  his  pleadings  gratified  no  better  feelines  than 
vanity.  But  my  coldness  seemed  only  to  heighten  his 
ardor,  and  he  had  the  art  of  making  the  worid  believe 
that  he  ranked  high  in  my  regard.  By  his  pertinacity, 
and  the  tyranny  of  etiquette,  I  found  myself  his  almost 
constant  partner  in  the  dance,  and  he  neglected  no  op. 
portunity  of  exhibiting  the  deportment  of  a  favored 
lover.    Reports  were  constantly  circulated  of  our  en- 
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gagement  and  approaching  union,  yet  I  did  not  dis- 
miss liim  from  my  train ;  Icontented  myself  with  de- 
nying any  positive  encouragement  to  his  pretensions, 
because,  though  I  did  not  love  him,  his  society  pleased 
me  as  well  as  that  of  any  one  else ;  and  I  sometimes 
thought  that,  should  I  marry,  he  deserved  reward  as 
much  as  another.  True,  there  were  some  young  and 
generous  hearts  among  -my  suitors — some  who  might 
perhaps  have  loved  me  disinterestedly ;  who  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  my  gaiety,  youth,  and  fresh 
enjoyment  of  life;  but  love  cannot  always  excite  love 
even  in  an  unoccupied  heart,  and  mine  was  alike  Indif- 
ferent to  all — so  that  I  was  in  danger  of  forming  the 
most  important  decision  of  my  life  from  motives  that 
ought  not  to  influence  the  choice  of  a  companion  for 
an  hour.  But  fate,  or  rather  providence,  had  reserved 
a  painful  chastenine  for  my  re  nrertod  nature.  Freed 
as  I  was  from  the  ties  of  kindred  or  affection,  I  had  no 
friends  through  whom  death  might  afflict  me,  and  pe- 
cuniary distress  could  not  touch  one  so  high  in  tor- 
tune's  favor.  There  was  but  one  entrance  through 
which  moral  sulferinff  could  pass  into  my  soul,  and 
that  entrance  is  soon  found.  Nothing  seemed  to  un- 
likely as  that  I  should  ever  nourish  an  unhappy  affec- 
tion, or  kntjr^i  misery  of  "lovinff,  unloved  aeain ;" 
yet  even  such^^  the  severe  discipline  destined' to  ex- 
alt and  purify  my  character. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  parish  church  of 
the  fashionable  neighborhood  in  which  I  resided.  I 
went  partly  from  an  idea  that  it  was  decorous  to  do  so, 
but  chiefly  fh>m  custom,  and  the  same  craving  after 
crowded  assemblies,  which  would  have  sent  me  to  an 
auction  or  a  rout.  Neither  to  service  or  sermon  did  I 
«ver  lend  the  smallest  attention.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
an  unbeliever.  No,  I  neither  believed  nor  doubted,  for 
I  never  reflected  on  the  matter  at  all.  This  infldelity 
of  levity  is  a  thousand  fold  more  demoralizing  than  the 
infidelity  of  misdirected  study.  Wherever  thought  is, 
there  is  also  some  goodness,  some  hope  of  access  to 
truth ;  but  folly,  the  cold,  the  impassive,  is  well  nigh 
irreclaimable.  Our  courtly  preachers  were  cautious 
not  to  disturb  the  slumbering  consciences  of  their  hear- 
ers, and  the  spirit  of  decorum,  rather  than  that  of 
piety,  seemed  to  actuate  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions.  But  a  new  preacher  was  sent  to  us.  He 
was  indeed  a  fervent  and  a  true  apostle.  When  he 
first  entered  the  pulpit,  directly  opposite  to  which  my 
pew  was  situated,  I  scarcely  looked  at  him,  but  my 
ear  was  soon  caught  by  the  solemn  harmony  of  his 
voice^nd  diction,  and  I  turned  toward  him  my  un- 
dividea  attention.  Ah,  Genius !  then  first  I  knew  thee 
—knew  thee  in  thy  brightest  form,  laboring  in  thy 
holiest  ministry,  robed  in  beauty,  and  serving  truth ! 
It  seemed  as  though  my  soul  had  started  from  a  deep, 
dead  slumber,  and  was  listening  entranced  U>  the  lan- 
guage of  its  native  heaven.  I  experienced  what  the 
eastern  monarch  vainly  souffht — a  new  pleasure ;  for 
the  firat  time,  I  trembled  and  glowed  under  the  mnaic 
sway  of  a  great  mind— for  the  flret  time,  heard  lofty 
thought  flowing  In  music  from  the  lips  of  him  who  had 
embixiied  and  conceived  it.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
high  and  holy  strain.  It  was  a  noble  thing  to  see  that 
youthful  being  stand  before  the  mighty  of  the  land, 
their  monitor  and  moral  guide — they,  old  In  yeara  and 
high  in  station,  the  rulere  and  lawgivers  of  a  great  na- 
tion—he, devoid  of  worldly  honora  and  unendowed, 
save  by  the  energy  of  his  virtuous  soul  and  God-given 
genius.  What  moral  power  was  his— what  a  blessed 
sphere  of  usefulness !  It  was  his  to  wile  the  wanderer 
back  to  virtue  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquent  devout- 
neas — to  startle  the  thoughtless  by  the  terrora  and  the 
'  glories  of  the  life  to  come— to  disturb  with  the  awful 
S>rethought  of  death  the  souls  of  men  who  were  at 

J)eace  In  their  possessions,  and  lift  to  immortality  the 
ow  desires  of  those  who  had  their  hearts  and  treasures 
here.  Nerved  by  a  sublime  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
his  mission,  he  did  not  spare  to  smite  at  sin,  lest  it 
should  be  found  sitting  In  the  high  places ;  but  his  di- 
vinely gentle  nature  taught  him  that  we  "  have  all  of 
us  one  human  heart,"  and  that  the  unerring  way  to  it 
Ues  through  the  generous  and  tender  feelings.  Charity 
and  entire  affection  for  the  whole  human  family,  were 
the  very  essence  of  his  moral  being,  and  the  Mlntly 
fervor  of  his  philanthropy  shed  a  corresponding,  though 


far  fainter  glow  Into  the  bosoms  of  his  hearers.  It  la 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  none  ever  listened  to  him 
without  becoming,  tor  the  time  at  least,  a  nobler  and 
more  rational  creature.  And  to  exert  weekly  so  sacred 
and  benifi[n  a  power  as  this,  was  It  not  to  be  a  good 
and  faitmul  server  of  humanity  7  For  me,  virtue  and 
Intellect  were  at  once  unveiled  before  me,  and  they  did 
not  pass  unhomaffed.  I  imbibed  delightedly  the  grand 
and  exalting  sentiments  of  Christian  morality ;  I  had 
not,  indeed,  become  at  once  religious,  but  thanks  to 
the  "  natural  blessedness"  and  innocence  of  morning 
life,  I  wished  to  become  so,  and  this  la  much,  for  It  la 
"  the  desire  of  wisdom  that  bringeth  to  the  everlasting 
kingdom." 

I  left  church,  my  imagination  full  of  the  young  di- 
vine. I  longed  much  to  meet  him  in  society,  and  find 
whether  his  mannen  and  conversation  would  diasolt^ 
the  spell  which  his  genius  had  cast  upon  me.  MV 
wish  was  soon  gratified,  for  his  society  was  mucn 
courted ;  and  never,  among  the  pretenden  toffxduaiye 
grace  and  fashion,  did  I  meet  a  person  of  such  capti- 
vating demeanor  and  endearing  modesty,  of  mental 
supeiiorlty  so  charmingly  veiled,  as  Stephen  Trevor. 
Long  after  our  firat  acquaintance,  I  expressed  my 
hearty  admiration  of  him  with  the  fhmkness  natural 
to  my  disposition.  I  could  perceive  that  my  dolnjg  so 
arrayed  against  him  the  envious  jealousy  of  my  admi- 
rers, and  especial  of  Lord  E .    They  needed  not  to 

fear,  so  long  as  I  could  speak  of  him  so  unreservedly. 
The  dignity  of  Trevor's  character  inspired  me  vrilh 
such  profound  awe,  that  I  could  never  summon  cour- 
age to  offer  him  a  single  compliment ;  but  my  bearing 
toward  him  was  more  courteous  and  respectful  than  ft 
had  ever  been  to  any  other  man  of  his  years.  He,  how- 
ever, had  little  in  common  with  the  circle  of  which  I 
formed  a  part ;  he  was  sometimes  among,  but  never 
of  us ;  his  selected  friends  and  companions  were  of  a 
different  stamp,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
consequently  limited  to  bnef  and  occasional  Inter- 
changes of  conventional  courtesy.  He  knew  little  of 
me,  but  I  had  perused  and  re-perused  his  lovely  char- 
acter, and  learned  from  the  perusal  how  to  solve  the 
safe's  debated  question  of  "What  Is  virtue  1"  The 
Sabbath  was  now  my  day  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  )oy, 
I  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  rapture  of  a  child  who 
anticipates  a  holiday.  But  it  was  not  the  Creator  whom 
I  thus  joyed  to  worehip ;  It  was  before  his  glorious  crea- 
ture that  I  bent  In  almost  prostrate  Idolatry.  Tes,  the 
flattered,  adored,  and  haughty  heiress — she  who  had 
trifled  with  human  hearts  as  with  the  baubles  of  an 
hour,  was  now  pouring  out  her  firet  affections  an  un- 
regarded tribute— ^was  won  by  him  who  alone  had  never 
wooed  her  favor— to  whom  her  boasted  beauty  and  her 
boundless  wealth  were  valueless  as  dust  and  ashes, 
and  in  whose  regard  the  lowliest  and  homeliest  Christ- 
ian maiden  was  of  more  esteem  than  she.  Tea,  ima* 
gination,  passion,  sensibility,  long  dormant,  now 
awoke — to  what  a  world  of  suffering  I  But  if  suffering, 
it  was  also  life — life^hose  sharpest  pangs  were  worthy 
and  ennobling.  Why  should  I  blush  to  own,  and 
shrink  from  describing,  the  heavenliest  feeling  of  my 
nature  1  Why  not  glory  that  my  spirit  turuM  coldly 
away  from  the  frivolous  and  the  base,  and  bowed  in 
reverent  homage  at  the  shrine  of  worth,  and  wisdom^ 
and  holiness,  and  genius?  Yes,  It  was  through  my  ad- 
miration of  these  great  qualities,  that  love  won  Its  un- 
impeded way  Into  the  far  recesses  of  my  soul.  Blessed 
be  natiune,  that  gave  me  strong  sympathies,  able  to 
struggle  up  through  the  trammels  or  a  false  and  feeble 
education  I  BlesMd  be  love — a3re,  even  Its  very  thorns 
— for  by  it  I  was  first  led  into  the  sweet  and  quiet  worM 
of  literature,  and  felt  the  infinitely  growing  joys  of 
knowledge,  and  learned  to  gaze  delightedly  upon  the 
changing  and  immortal  face  of  nature. 

At  firat  I  had  not  thought  Trevor  beautiful.  This  I 
remember  distinctly,  or  I  could  not  now  believe  It ;  for, 
so  soon  as  I  had  marked  the  mystic  intelligence  be- 
tween the  outward  aspect  and  the  inward  heart,  his 
face  became  to  me  even  as  the  face  of  an  ansel.  His 
soft  dark  hair  flowed  meekly  away  on  either  side  a  fore- 
head where  mental  power  and  moral  grandeur  sat  fitly 
throned;  his  eyes  shone  serenely  lustrous  with  thie 
soul's  own  holy  light ;  and  O  the  warm  benevolence  of 
his  bright  smile !   While  he  preached,  the  light  from  » 
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lichly  stained  oriel  window  streamed  upon  his  figure, 
at  times  shrouding  him  in  such  a  haze  of  crimson  or 
golden  splendor,  that  he  seemed  a  heaven-sent  seraph 
circled  by  a  visible  glory.  There  was  no  sorrowful  or 
paining  thought  blended  with  the  glad  besinniogs  of 
ray  love.  Earth  and  skv  seemed  brighter  than  before, 
human  faces  wore  happier  smiles,  and  all  living  things 
were  girdled  by  mv  widening  tenderness.  I  sought  out 
dear  poesy,  and  learnt  her  sweet  low  hymns,  and 
chaunted  them  softly  to  my  own  glad  heart.  I  held 
high  commune  with  the  mighty  of  old,  the  men  of  re- 
nown, for  what  but  eenins  can  be  the  interpreter  of 
passion  1  The  worid-weariness  had  passed  away;  I 
descried  fix>m  afar  the  transient  aboae  of  happiness, 
and  I  resigned  myself  to  the  current  of  events,  which  I 
hoped  would  drift  me  toward  it.  I  knew  not  of  the 
gulf  that  yawned  between.  There  was  not,  perhaps, 
one  of  my  acquaintance  who  would  not  have  regardea 
as  a  debasement  my  alliance  with  a  poor  curate,  such 
as  Trevor,  and  I  was  as  yet  so  far  tainted  with  their 
&lse  notions,  as  to  interpret  his  slowness  in  seeking 
mj  intimacy  into  the  tmiidity  of  a  humble  adorer. 


accustomed.  I  had  not  yet  attained  to  true  lover's  per- 
fect humbleness.  I  knew  not  that  Trevor's  unworld- 
linesa  would  reckon  a  virtue  of  more  account  than  an 
estate  In  a  wife's  dowry ;  or  that  he  would  never  think 
of  finding  hia  life's  friend  in  such  a  giddy  fluttering 
child  of  folly  as  I  appeared  to  be— as,  but  for  my  love 
of  him,  I  would  have  been.  But  I  was  soon  to  know 
the  passion's  *'  pain  and  nower,"  the  wasting  restless- 
ness of  doubt  and  fear,  i  soon  crew  pevish  and  "  im- 
patient-hearted ;"  as  I  marked  the  many  occasions  of 
seeking  my  society,  which  he  let  pass  unheeded,  I  grew 
weary,  weary  of  crowded  assemblies  where  I  in  vain 
watched  for  his  face,  and  listened  for  his  voice.  And 
when  he  did  come,  and  when  he  greeted  me  with  his 
placid  and  gracious  smile,  I  felt  the  sick  chill  of  hope- 
lessness steal  over  me,  as  I  contrasted  his  mild  indif- 
ference with  the  passionate  worship  of  my  own  *'  shut 
and  silent  heart.''  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  he  was 
'rapt  too  high  in  heavenly  contemplation  to  dream  of 
^rthly  love.  His  enthusiasm  too,  glowing  as  it  was, 
was  yet  so  holy,  so  calm !  But  is  not  enthusiasm  ever 
calm,  and  always  holy  1  And  does  not  true  insight  into 
the  me  of  things  convince  us  that  the  loftiest  and 
purest  intellects  are  ever  twin-bom  with  the  wannest 
hearts,  that  tenderness  and  genius  are  seldom  or  never 
dlvoreed?  When  I  witnessed  Trevor's  fervent  piety, 
and  heard  hitf  touchine  eloquence,  I  felt  that  thev  both 
sprang  from  the  pure  depths  of  an  afifectionate  heart ; 
J  knew  that  he  would  love  loftily,  holily,  and  for  ever; 
but  I  feared,  alas,  alas !  that  I  could  never  be  the  bles- 
sed object  of  his  love.  I  had  found  the  only  human 
being  who  could  call  forth  the  latent  enerdes  and  af- 
liBCtions  of  my  soul,  but  his  eye  was  avert^,  I  had  no 
wptioe  in  his  thought.  I  knew  the  firm  and  steady  cha- 
racter, on  which  my  weak  and  turbulent  nature  could 
have  cast  itself  so  fondly  for  support,  but  it  had  no 
sympathy  with  mine.  I  saw  the  haven  in  which  my 
lieart  would  fain  have  "  set  up  its  everlasting  rest,"  but 
it  rejected  me.  Sometimes  the  thought  would  arise 
that,  could  he  know  of  my  devotional  attachment,  he 
would  not  fail  to  yield  a  rich  return.  But  could  the 
raising  of  an  eye-lash  have  gained  his  love,  at  the  risk 
of  revealing  my  own,  the  revealment  would  not  have 
been  made.  1  would  have  rejected  his  regard  if  it 
q>rang  from  such  a  source.  This  was  not  pride,  nor 
prejumce,  nor  education ;  it  is  the  very  soul  and  centre 
of  a  woman's  being,  I  was  conscious  that  my  face 
was  but  too  apt  to  betray  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  ter- 
rified lest  aiiy  one  should  detect  m^  preference  for  Tre- 
vor.   Lord  E alone  suspected  it.    His  jealous  eyes 

were  for  ever  rivetted  upon  my  countenance,  and  he 
alone  read  aright  my  wandering,  vacant  eye  and  chang- 
ing cheek.  His  shrewdness  tuid  long  been  aware  of 
the  impassioned  temperament  that  lurked  beneath  my 
sportive  manners,  and  he  believed  me  very  capable  of 
lavishing  my  fortune  and  affections  upon  one  of  Na- 
ture's noblemen — a  prodigality  which  he  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  t> prevent.  He  did  not  dare  openly 
to  slander  the  hi|^  coaracter  of  Trevor,  but  he  had  re- 


course to  the  sneere  and  "petty  brands  which  calumny 
do  use,"  in  hopes  of  depreciating  him  in  my  estima- 
tion. When  he  saw  with  what  inefiable  scorn  I  smUed 
upon  such  attempts,  he  artfully  insinuated  that  my  par- 
tudity  was  known,  and  believed  to  be  generally  dis- 
couraged by  Trevor  himself  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessed his  own  disbelief  of  any  thing  so  pre[)osterous, 
and.  in  every  way,  so  derogatory  to  me.  This  was  en- 
tirely false,  and  1  thouffht  it  so,  but  the  bare  imagina- 
tion of  such  an  indignity  caused  me  to  treat  Trevor 
with  a  haughty  coldness  well  calculated  to  convict  me 
of  impertinent  caprice.  These,  however,  were  only 
the  feelings  that  predominated  when  I  was  in  societ3^j 
they  partook  of  its  pettiness  and  turbulence ;  but  in 
solitude,  and  in  the  house  of  praver,  I  felt  my  undeserv- 
ings,  and  knew  how  immeasurably  nigh  Trevor  ranked 
above  me.  One  Sunday  Trevor  was  absent  from 
church,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  dull  and  drowsy 
preacher.  My  imannation  framed  a  thousand  reasons 
for  so  unusual  an  absence.  He  might  be  removed  to 
another  charge,  gone  without  a  word  of  parting  or  pre- 
paration, or  he  mipht  be  ill  and  dying.  My  woret  con- 
lecture  had  scarcely  erred.  Pestilence  had  caught  him 
in  his  merciful  visits  to  the  dwellings  of  disease  and 
want,  and  he  lay  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  O  what 
would  I  not  then  have  siven  for  a  right  to  tend  him  I 
Never,  in  his  proud  and  happy  days,  did  I  so  passion- 
ately wish  to  be  his  sister,  his  betrothed,  his  wife,  or 
any  thing  that  could  be  virtuously  his.  Had  I  been 
empress  of  the  World,  I  would  have  bartered  my  crown 
and  sceptre,  for  the  tearful  and  unquiet  happmess  of 
watchiug  by  his  sick  couch.  I  envied  even  the  hire- 
ling nurses  who  should  smooth  his  pillow  and  read  his 
asking  eye,  and  guard  his  feverish  slumber.  Poets 
have  celebrated  woman's  heroism  in  braving  plague  oV 
pestilence  for  those  she  loves,  but  it  asks  none ;  to  do 
so  is  but  to  use  a  dear  and  enviable  privilege ;  heroism 
and  fortitude  are  for  her  who  loves,  yet  dares  not  ap- 
proach to  share  or  lessen  the  danger  of  the  loved.  Ac- 
customed as  I  was  to  conceal  my  feelings,  it  was  yet  a 
hard  task  to  mask  my  anguish  from  eyes  quickened  by 
jealousy  and  susyidon.  I  dared  not  absent  myself 
from  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  lest  it  should  be  said, 
that  I  cared  more  for  the  dancer  of  a  ffood  man  than 
the  heartless  idlers  whose  ridicule  I  dreaded.  I  rose 
from  a  pillow  deluged  with  salt  tears,  and  bound  my 
aching  temples  with  red-rose  wreaths.  I  danced,  when 
I  would  fain  have  knelt  to  heaven  in  frentic  supplica^ 
tions  for  that  precious  life.  I  laughed  with  my  lips, 
when  the  natural  language  of  my  heart  would  have 
been  moans,  sorrowful  and  many.  Every  day  I,  like 
any  other  slight  acquaintance,  sent  a  servant  to  make 
complimentary  inquiries  concerning  Trevor's  health. 
One  day.  in  answer  to  my  messase,  my  servant  brought 
me  intelligence  that  the  crisis  of  the  lever  had  arrived, 
and  that  ms  fkite  would  that  nieht  be  decided.  It  was 
added  too  that  the  physicians  mred  the  worst.  That 
evening  I  found  it  Impossible  to  continue  the  struggle 
between  the  careless  seeming  and  the  breaking  heart. 
I  shut  myself  into  my  own  apartment,  and  gave  free 
course  to  sorrow.  I  fled  to  prayer,  and  with  incoher- 
ent and  pasdonate  beseechings,  implored  that  the  just 
man  might  live,  even  though  I  were  never  more  to  see 
him.  I  read  over  the  church  service :  as  I  read,  recall- 
ing every  intonation  of  that  venerated  voice,  now  spent 
in  the  ravinyes  of  delirium,  perhaps  soon  to  be  hushed 
in  death  I  I  searched  out  the  texts  of  Scripture  on 
which  he  used  to  dwell,  and,  while  I  pondered  on  the 
awful  event  which  the  night  noight  bring  forth,  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  superstition  seized  me.  i  resolved  to 
seek  from  the  sacred  book  an  omen  of  the  morrow's 
issue ;  and,  opening  it  at  hazard,  determined  to  regard 
the  first  verse  that  should  present  itself  as  the  oracle 
of  destiny.  The  words  that  met  my  eyes  were  appal- 
Unsly  appropriate,  "  He  pleased  God  and  was  beloved, 
and  living  among  sinnera  he  was  translated,  ile  was 
taken  away  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  under- 
standing, or  deceit  besuile  his  soul.  Being  made  per- 
fect in  a  short  space,  he  fulfilled  a  long  time."  These 
awful  words  smote  me  like  the  fiat  of  doom.  A  wild 
sad  yearning  to  look  even  upon  the  walls  that  enclosed 
him  seized  me;  and,  with  some  difliculty,  eludingthe 
observation  of  my  dfomestics,  I  walked  toward  Tre- 
vor's house  unattended  and  unsheltered,  through  dark- 
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nes8  and  drivine  rain.  Streeta,  over  which  I  had  often 
been  borne  in  triumph  and  in  joy,  I  now  trod  on  foot^  in 
tears,  and  alone,  the  pilgrim  of  grief  and  love.  I 
reached  Trevor's  hoiiae,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  he 
so  often  crossed  on  his  angel  errands  of  good  will  to 
man,  and  which  he  might  never  more  pass  but  as  a 
ioumeyer  to  the  grave.  O  for  one  last  look  of  his  liv- 
ing, Inreathinff  form  I  And  there  h^  been  times  and 
hours,  now  ned  for  ever,  when  I  miffht  have  touched 
his  hand,  and  met  his  eye,  and  won  his  kindly  smile, 
and  I  had  swept  past  him  with  a  haughty  seeming  and 
hypocritical  coldness  which  were  nothing  to  him,  then, 
or  now.  but  they  were  much  to  my  remorseful  memory. 
Convulsive  throbbings  shook  my  frame,  and  I  had 
raised  the  knocker  in  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
he  still  lived,  when  the  ever-haunting  fear  or  detection 
restrained  me.  I  passed  to  the  other  side,  from  which 
I  could  see  the  closely  curtained  windows  of  the  pa- 
tient's ctiamber.  and  could  discern,  by  the  faint  light 
within,  the  gliding  forms  of  liis  attendants.  Long  I 
paced  the  duk  and  nlent  street,  gazing  upon  the  walls 
that  held  all  that  I  prized  on  earth — pouring  out  mv 
heart  like  water  unto  one  who,  in  leaving  the  world, 
would  cast  back  no  regretful  thought  on  me — one,  on 
whom  the  ponderous  tomb  mieht  shortly  close,  and 
shut  me  out  into  the  void  and  dreary  world,  with  my 
unregarded  love,  and  my  unpitied  weeping. 

But  morning  brought  unhoped  joy;  Trevor  lived, 
would  live — my  prayer  had  ascended !  . 

After  his  recovery  he  visited  all  his  acquaintance,  and 
me  among  the  rest.  I  now  met  him  for  the  first  time 
freed  from  the  prying  observation  of  others,  and  this, 
together  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  after  so  painful  an 
^l)3ence,  imparted  a  cordiality  to  my  manner,  which 
deemed  to  nil  him  with  a  pleased  surprise.  But  much 
as  I  desired  to  please  him,  I  founcl  it  impossible  to 
make  any  effort  toward  doing  so ;  my  powers  of  con- 
versation were  utterly  paraljrzed;  and,  though  he 
stayed  a  considerable  time,  I  feared  that  he  must  think 
me  a  most  vapid  and  unintelligent  being.  Hitherto  I 
had  not  seen  Trevor  pay  marked  attention  to  any  wo- 
man, but  one  evening  he  came  to  a  concert,  accompa- 
nied by  a  matron  and  a  young  lady,  both  strangers  to 
me,  the  latter  a  fair  and  interesting,  but  not  strikingly 
beautiful  girl.  Trevor  and  she  seemed  to  be  on  inti- 
mate and  even  affectionate  terms.  I  learned  her  name. 
It  was  not  his.  She  was  not  his  sister.  I  began  to 
know  the  tortures  of  jealousy.  Next  evening  I  was  at 
a  ball.  Trevor  was  not  there.  We  were  dancine  the 
quadrille  of  La  PaatoreUc^  and  I  was  standing  luone, 
(at  that  part  where  the  lady's  own  and  oppoate  part- 
ners advance  to  meet  her^  when  I  heard  a  lady  near 

me  say  to  another,  "  So,  Mr.  Trevor  and  Bfiss are 

to  be  married  immediately."  Thb  knell  of  my  happi- 
ness rung  out  amid  the  sounds  of  music  and  lauehter. 
The  dancers  opposite,  struck  with  the  blanched  and 
spectral  hue  of  my  complexion,  cried  out  at  once, 
"What  is  the  matter?  Miss  Howard,  you  are  ill  ?"  but 
with  a  strong,  proud  effort,  I  replied,  that  I  was  per- 
fectly well,  danced  through  my  part,  and  theft  stood 


beside  Lord  E ,  who  was  as  usual  my  partner.  The 

ladies  were  still  engaged  in  the  same  conversation. 
"  He  goes  into  Devonshire  next  week,  for  change  of 
air  after  tiis  long  illness.  He  is  to  remain  some  time 
on  a  visit  at  her  father's  house.  I  understand  it  is  a 
long  engagement. 

Lord  E heard  these  words,  and  guessed  at  once 

the  cause  of  my  sudden  pallor.  I  saw  that  he  did,  and 
resolved  to  defy  his  penetration.  Never  had  I  been  so 
wildly  gay,  never  excited  so  much  admiration  as  on 
that  miserable  evening.  The  recklessnees  of  despair 
bewildered  me,  and  in  a  sort  of  mad  conspiracy  with 
fate  aeainst  my  own  happiness,  1  gave  my  irrevocable 
promise  to  be  the  wife  of  Lord  E-- — .  A  double  bar 
was  thus  placed  between  me  and  the  most  perfect  of 
God's  creatures.  He  had  selected  one  (douUess  wor- 
thy of  him)  with  whom  to  tread  virtue's  "  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  paths  of  peace."  while  I,  linked  in  a 
dull  bond  with  one  whom  I  neither  loved  nor  hated, 
must  pursue  the  weary  round  of  an  existence  without 
aim,  or  duty,  or  affection.  I  was  but  nineteen,  and 
happiness  was  over— hope,  the  life  of  life,  was  dead ; 
and  the  future,  imagination's  wide  domain,  nothingbut 
one  dim  and  detolate  exptnte. 


Lord  E made  the  most  ostentatious  prepara- 
tions for  our  approaching  union,  which  he  took  care 
should  be  publicly  known,  so  that  I  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  my  acquaintance,  and  among  the  rest  br 
Trevor  himself.  But  the  more  I  reflect^,  the  more  I 
loathed  the  thought  of  marrying  Lord  E- — .  He  could 
not  be  blind  to  mj  reluctance;  but  his  avarice  and 
vanity  were  both  interested  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise.  To  a  man  who  had  desired  my  love,  my  un- 
willin^ess  to  fulfil  the  contract  would  have  been  a 

sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  it ;  but  Lord  E had 

wooed  my  wealth,  and  I  had  promised  it  to  him — how- 
then  could  I  retract?  GHadly,  indeed,  would  I  have 
given  half  my  fortune  in  ransom  of  my  rash  pledge, 
ut  such  a  barter  was  impossible,  and  I  saw  no  means 
of  escaping  the  tolls  wUch  my  own  folly  had  woven 
around  me. 

One  day,  while  I  was  revolving  these  bitter  thoughts^ 

and  awaiting  the  infliction  of  a  visit  from  Lord  E ^ 

a  letter  in  a  strange  hand,  was  delivered  to  me.  It  rait 
thus: 

"  My  deab  Augusta— Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  wfld 
youth,  your  brother,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea  ^hen  you  were  a  baby  ?  I  am  that  brother ; 
I  fear  I  dare  no  longer  say,  that  youth.  I  have  passed 
through  as  many  adventures  as  would  rig  out  ten 
modem  novels,  but  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
little  brotherly  epistle.  At  last,  however,  I  was  seized 
with  a  strange  fit  of  home  sickness,  and  coming  to 
England  to  recover,  I  find  my  pretty  little  sister  a  wit, 
a  beauty,  and  heiress  of  my  heritage.  I  understand, 
and  you  are  doubtless  also  aware,  that  my  father  never 
gave  up  all  hope  of  my  return,  and  that  by  his  will  I 
am  entitled  to  all  his  property,  except  a  paltry  portion 
of  ten  thouas&d  pounds  for  you.  But  I  have  seen  you, 
my  dear  little  girl,  and  like  you  vastly,  so  that  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  not  limit  your  portion  as  my  father 
did.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  doubt  whether  I  may  be 
able  legally  to  prove  my  title,  though  my  old  nurse, 
who  lives  with  you,  and  with  whom  I  have  had  an  in- 
terview, recognized  me  easily.  I  shall  visit  you^  how- 
ever, and  I  am  sure  when  you  compare  me  with  my 
fiither's  portrait  you  will  acknowledge  me  to  be  your 
living  brother.  Henbt  Howabd." 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  clause  in  my  father's  will  to 
which  the  writer  alluded  :  but  it  had  always  seemed  to 
me,  and  to  my  euardians,  a  mere  dead  letter.  Some 
time  before  I  might  have  grieved  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  my  wealth ;  now  it  filled  me  with  joy,  as  afford- 
ing a  hope  of  release  from  Lord  E .    I  flew  to  the 

nurse,  and  found  her  ready  to  swear  to  the  stranger's 
identity  with  the  lost  Henry  Howard.  I  seized  my 
pen  joyfully,  and  addressed  to  him  a  few  hasty  lines. 

**Mv  DEAB  Bbothbb — If  you  be  indeed  my  brother — 
yon  shall  only  need  to  prove  your  title  to  my  own 
heart  My  sense  of  jusUce,  and  not  the  mandate  fd 
the  law,  shaH  restore  your  inheritance  to  you.  As  to 
my  portion,  I  shall  accept  of  nothing  but  that  which  is 
leflially  mine,  until  I  know  that  I  shall  require  it,  or 
whether  I  can  love  you  well  enough  to  be  your  debtor." 

I  had  scarcely  despatched  this  billet,  when  Lord 

E was  announced.    I  received  him  with  unwonted 

gaiety,  for  I  was  charmed  to  be  the  firat  from  whom  he 
should  hear  of  my  altered  circumstances.  I  loneed  to 
take  his  sordid  spirit  by  surprise,  and  break  triumphant- 
ly and  at  once  from  his  abhorred  thraldom.  He  was 
delighted  with  my  unusual  affability,  and  was  more 
than  ever  prodigal  of  his  "Adorable  Augustas,"  dbc. — 
more  than  ever  ardent  in  his  vows  of  unchangeable 
love.  I  maliciously  drew  him  on,  asking  with  a  solt 
Lydia-Languish  air,  whether  he  could  still  love  me, 
should  any  mischance  deprive  me  of  my  fortune  1  O 
what  a  question  I  He  could  imagine  no  happier  lot 
than  to  live  with  me  in  a  cottage  upon  dry  bread,  and 
love,  sighs  and  roses.  I  professed  my  satis&ction,  and, 
congratulating  him  on  such  a  brilliant  opportunity  of 
proving  his  disinterestedness,  related  what  had  occur- 
red. To  me  it  was  most  amusing  to  witness,  first,  his 
incredulity,  then  his  blank  dismay,  and  lastly,  his 
languid  professions  of  constancy,  ludicrously  mingled 
with  stammering  complaints  of  his  own  embanmned 
circumstances,  which  would  prevent  his  obejring  the 
dictates  of  affection  by  urging  his  immediate  unions 
A  sliort  postponement  would  now  be  necessary,  Ac. 
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Ac  At  least,  raising  his  looks  to  mine,  he  met  my 
mockinff  and  derisive  smile,  and  saw  the  joy  thai 
danced  m  my  eyes.  He  thereupon  thought  proper  to 
discover  that  I  had  never  loved  him,  and  found  it  con- 
venient to  be  mightily  indignant  thereat.  1  nodded  as- 
sent to  his  sapient  coi\jecture,  and,  drawing  my  harp 
toward  me,  sang  with  mock  pathos  the  first  line  of 
"  For  the  lack  of  gold  he's  left  me  O !"  Though  a  re- 
lease from  our  engagement  was  now  desirable  to  him, 
he  was  deeply  morufied  at  the  manner  of  it ;  and,  ma- 
king me  a  sulky  bow,  he  departed,  while  I  uilled  forth 
in  merrier  measure, 

O !  ladies  beware  of  a  false  yooiif  knight, 
Who  loves  and  who  rides  away. 

So  ended  Lord  E *8  everlasting  constancy. 

My  brother's  return,  and  Lord  E 's  consequent 

desertion,  were  soon  known  to  the  world ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous illness  with  which  I  was  at  this  time  seized, 
was  generally  ascribed  to  these  causes.  But  far  other 
were  my  thoughts.  I  looked  back  with  thankfulness 
on  my  deliverance  from  the  danger  of  marrying  a  man 

80  worthless  as  Lord  E had  proved ;  and,  though 

the  means  of  beneficence  and  enjoyment  were  dimin- 
ished, I  looked  forward  to  a  more  happy  and  useful 
Ufe  than  I  had  hitherto  led.  I  had,  too,  proud  resolves 
of  vanquishing  my  predilection  for  Trevor;  but  a  pas- 
sion based  upon  virtue  is  so  indestructible,  and  the 
youthful  heart  clings  with  such  a  fond  tenacity  even  to 
its  defeated  hopes,  that  I  could  not  forego  the  desire  of 
eamine  at  least  his  society  and  friendship.  I  could  not 
conceu  from  myself  that  his  passionless  esteem  would 
be  dearer  to  me  than  the  undivided  homage  of  a  hun- 
dred hearts.  He  had  been  in  Devonshire  during  my 
fllness,  but  returned  before  I  had  recovered.  My  sup- 
posed misfortunes  were  a  sufiicient  passport  to  his 
kindness ;  and  he  who  had  been  reserved  and  distant 
in  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  was  ail  assiduity  in  the 
season  of  sickness  and  reverse  of  fortune.  Every  day 
during  my  convalesence  he  made  me  a  long  visit,  and 
every  day  augmented  mv  delight  in  his  society  and  un- 
rivalled conversation.  His  visits  were  those  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastor,  and  in  that  paternal  character,  he  one  day 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  cheerful  fortitude  with 
which  I  had  sustained  such  trying  misfortunes.  I 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  think  I  ever  loved  Lord 

E ,  (for  I  saw  that  it  was  to  him  he  chiefly  allluded,) 

and  1  impetuously  protested  that  I  had  ever  been  in- 
different to  him,  and  considered  my  release  a  blessing. 
This  avowal  seemed  to  establish  a  more  intimate  friend- 
ship and  confidence  between  us,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  learned  that  it  was  Trevor^s  brother,  (a  Devonshire 
country  gentleman,)  and  not  himself  who  was  engaged 

to  Hiss i  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen  with  lum  at 

the  concert 

Trevor's  visits,  which  had  commenced  in  compas- 
sionate kindness  toward  me,  were  now  continuea  for 
liis  own  gratification ;  and  before  one  brief  and  happy 
month  had  passed  away,  I  had  won  the  first  love  of 
his  warm  and  holy  heart,  and  knew  mvself  his  chosen 
one,  his  companion  through  time  and  through  eternity. 
The  long-sought  was  found— the  long-lov«l  was  my 
lover  1  In  describing  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  re- 
gard, Trevor  admitted  that  his  former  intentional  avoid- 
ance of  my  society  was  the  result  of  a  prepossession 
which  he  feared  to  indulge,  partly  from  a  belief  in  the 
report  of  my  engagement  to  Lord  E — ,  but  chiefly  from 
an  opinion  that  my  education  and  habits  must  have 
Tendered  my  character  uncongenial  to  his.  I  too  had 
my  confidings  to  make ;  but  though  I  shed  blissful 
tears  upon  the  bosom  of  my  dear  confessor,  when 
owning  my  past  errors  and  fnvollty.  I  did  not  acknow- 
ledge that  my  affection  had  preceded  his  own,  and  I 
was  many  months  his  wedded  wife  before  he  learnt  to 
guess  how-long  and  hopelessly  he  had  been  beloved. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  each  other's  joys  or  sor- 
rows I  When,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  my  recovery, 
I  sat  in  my  accustomed  place  in  church,  there  was  not 
perhaps  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  did  not  consider 
me  an  object  of  compassion.  They  did  not  know  the 
bright  reversal  of  my  doom ;  they  could  not  believe 
that  I  was  the  happiest  creature  who  trod  the  earth, 
nor  imagine  the  overswelling  tenderness  with  which  I 
listened  to  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  turned  from  him 
to  look  upon  my  wan  and  wasted  hand,  where  sparkled 


the  ring  of  our  betrothmeni,  as  if  to  assure  my  throb- 
bing heart  that  happiness  so  perfect  was  not  a  dream. 

Since  then  years  have  passed,  many  and  full  of  bles- 
sings. The  inheritance  whose  timely  loss  gained  me 
my  precious  Stephen,  has  reverted  to  our  duteous 
children,  who  know  how  to  use  it  better  than  did  their 
mother  in  her  days  of  thoughtlessness  and  pride.  They 
exemplify  the  good  parent's  blessed  power  to  make  his 
children  virtuous  as  himself;  and  when  I  see  them,  in 
turn,  exerting  a  similar  power,  and  remember  that  all 
that  they  or  i  possess  of  goooness,  we  owe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  one  true  Christian,  I  am  filled  with  a  sublime 
sense  of  the  value  and  exalted  dignity  of  virtue. 

My  Stephen's  hairs  are  white,  but  his  heart  has 
known  no  chill.  He  loves,  as  fonclly  as  ever,  the  faded 
face  that  now,  as  in  its  day  of  bloom,  still  turns  to  him 
for  guidance  or  approval,  and  I,  eternity  could  not  wear 
out  my  love  for  him ! 
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"Take  off  thy  shoes  from  oflf  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest,  is  holy  ground."  Yes,  verily, 
it  is  so.  It  is  the  soil  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  the 
great  and  the  good.  The  Worthus  qf  Virginia  i  Weil 
may  the  eye  kmdle,  and  the  pulse  throb,  as  we  approach 
a  theme  so  majestic,  so  full  of  lofty  and  patriotic 
associations. 

Even  like  the  heroes  of  Ossian,  each  leaning  fVom 
his  cloud  of  mist,  do  we  behold  the  noble  array  of 
Patriots,  Orators,  and  Statesmen,  sweep  by  us  in  the 
sternness  and  grandeur  of  other  days.  Virginia!  a 
name  associated  with  the  proudest  days  of  English 
chivalry  in  its  second  baptismal  with  the  blood  of 
freemen..  In  all  ages  the  patriot  of  every  land  shall 
turn  his  face  thitherward  and  do  homage,  even  as  the 
pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  Mecca. 

The  Worthies  of  Virgiaia!  Let  us  pause  ere  we 
enter  their  thrice  penetralia.  Centuries  disappear,  and 
we  behold  a  princely  saloon  In  which  are  congregated 
stately  dames  and  gallant  knights,  the  grace  and  the 
chivalry  of  Old  England.  A  naughty  princess,  with 
an  air  of  stiff*  courtesy—her  queenly  biearing  but  ill 
disguising  her  woman's  coquetry— is  presenting  a 
parchment  to  a  knightly  courtier,  who  kneels  to  receive 
it. 

They  are  the  Queenly  Elizabeth,  and  the  Chivalric 
Raleigh.  The  noble,  generous,  accomplished,  but 
unfortunate  Raleigh. 

The  parchment  contains  lettera  patent,  granting  him 
fun  power  "  for  the  discovering  and  settling  new  lands 
and  countries,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  christian.'* 
Under  these  auspices  was  the  country  now  called 
Virginia,  discovered ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  must  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  early  worthies 
of  the  State,  as  vdthout  his  persevering  enterprize,  this 
"  goodly  country,"  might  have  remained  still  longer 
unknown. 

The  early  discoverers  give  the  following  description 
of  the  country,  which  would  of  itself  be  found  suffi- 
ciently inviting  at  the  present  day.  "  The  soyle  is 
most  plentifull,  sweete,  wholesome,  and  fruitfull  of  all 
othere;  there  are  about  14  several  sorts  of  sweete 
smelling  tsrmber  trees :  the  most  parts  of  the  under- 
wood myes  and  such  like :  such  Oakes  as  we  have^ 
but  far  greater  and  better." 

Years  pass  away,  with  their  sufferings,  trials,  and 
disappointments,  and  another  of  the  Worthies  of  Vir- 
ginia appeara  upon  the  stage.  A  man  distinguished 
By  all  the  consUtuents  of  greatness,  by  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  hero.  Intrepid,  brave,  generous  and  perse- 
vering, daunted  by  no  perils,  dismayed  by  no  hardships, 
his  clear,  vigorous  mind  penetrated  the  dim  mist  of 
futurity,  and  beheld,  though  "as  in  a  glass  darkly,'^ 
yet  did  he  behold  something  of  the  ultimate  greatnes» 
of  the  country  for  which  he  toiled  and  sufifered.  '  In 
perils  by  land,  in  perils  by  sea,  in  fasting,  and  naked- 
ness,' a  captive  and  condemned  to  die,  he  neither 
shrinks  nor  is  dismayed ;  the  same  nnfiinching  reso« 
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lation  impels  him  onward,  and  the  same  buoyancy  of 
hope  cheers  him  in  every  difficulty. 

John  Smith,  or,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  day  inva- 
riably distiqguish  liim,  *  Captaine  John  Smith,'  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  great  age  in 
wlUch  he  lived.  He  should  be  regarded  as  the  sha- 
dowing wing  of  Virginia;  for  to  ms  valor,  skill  and 
judgment  in  counteracting  the  subtle  policy  of  the 
ffreat  Powhatan,  may  she  oe  said  to  owe  lier  very  ex- 
utence. 

There  is  still  another,  the  beautiful  personation  of 
all  that  is  loveliest  in  woman — the  meek,  loving  child 
of  the  forest,  whose  history  seems  like  a  tale  of  romance, 
with  its  sad  melancholy  close — who  rises  like  a  beam 
of  beauty  upon  the  sight,  winnins  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  every  heart,  capable  of  one  solitary  response 
to  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman  and  heroic  in  our  race. 
*'  That  blessed  Pocahontas,  the  great  king's  daughter 
of  Virginia,"  (to  quote  the  admiring,  if  not  loving  Ian- 

Suage  of '  Captaine  John  Smith,')  beams  forth  in  those 
ark  and  perilous  times,  like  some  kindly  spirit,  hush- 
ing the  tempest  of  savage  passion,  dispensing  comfort 
and  succor  to  the  disheartened  exile,  and  with  her  own 
ffentle  bosom  warding  off  all  the  evils  that,  threaten  the 
infant  colony  of  Jamestown.  Blessinc^s  ever  upon  the 
kindly  savage,  the  loveliest  of  the  Worthies  of  Vir- 
ginia! 

But  we  will  delay  no  longer  to  enter  this  holy  of 
holies;  the  temple  of  American  greatness.  With 
hushed  breath  and  reverent  footsteps,  even  with  san- 
dals put  from  off  our  feet,  let  us  approach  the  stuine  of 
all  that  is  great  in  human  glory. 

Washington,  the  great  amongst  the  august  of  the 
earth  I  The  son  of  Virsinia ;  but  she  may  not,  she 
dare  not  engross  him.  His  fame  is  the  world's.  It 
belongs  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  country 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  redeeming  from  oppres- 
fsion.  His  fame  has  gone  forth  wherever  the  stirrings 
of  freedom  have  been  felt.  Wherever  liberty  hatn 
spread  her  fflorlous  pinions,  her  word  of  ma^c — her 
watchword  from  the  vale  and  mountain  top — hath  been 
tmd  will  be  forever,  Washington.  The  deep  peal  of 
human  voices,  like  the  heavings  of  the  great  ocean, 
resound  that  one  name,  from  the  hoary  cliflTs  of  the 
Oregon  still  onward  to  the  snow-capt  Andes ;  and  the 
mighty  Alps  take  up  the  echo  from  her  many  peaks 
and  glittering  glaciers.  Let  Virginia  exult,  that  the 
cradle  and  the  tomb  of  earth's  greatest  belong  to  her- 
self; but  let  her  exult  with  awe  and  holiest  reverence 
— ^for  the  wide  earth  shall  claim  him,  and  his  cenotaph 
shall  be  erected  in  the  heart  of  every  freeman. 

Let  us  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  party,  forget  the 
animosities  engendered  by  political  excitement,  and 
look  upon  the  Worthies  of  Virginia  in  their  simple 
greatness ;  not  as  popular  leaders,  but  far-seeing  and 
profound  statesmen,  true  patriots,  zealous  and  uncom- 

Eromising  advocates  for  the  rights  of  liberty  without 
cense,  and  republicanism  without  anarchy  and  mis- 
Tale. 

jEFTsasoN,  the  sage  and  tlM  philosopher !  He  bears 
in  his  hand  that  noblest  of  all  documents  not  the  result 
of  inspired  wisdom,  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  a  document,  which,  whether  we  regard  it 
as  a  specimen  of  strong  and  fervid  eloquence,  ofmanly 
remonstrance,  or  of  deep  and  solemn  appeal,  is  every 
way  sustained  and  wonoerfiil.  The  writer  speaks  as 
if  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  voice  of  a  great  and  outraged 
people,  giving  indignant  utterance  to  its  many  wrongs 
ancf  oppressions,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  the 
whole  earth  for  witnesses,  declaring  they  shall  be  en- 
dured no  longer. 

Had  Thomas  Jefferson  done  nothing  more  than  this, 
had  he  no  other  claims  upon  the  admiration  of  the 
country,  it  were  glory  enough  for  one  man.  Wherever 
oppression  has  planted  his  foot,  the  indignant  freeman 
spurns  him  from  the  soil,  in  the  very  language  which 
the  gifted  Jefferson  adopted  lor  our  own  aggrieved  and 
insiuted  country. 

Jamks  Madison — the  accomplished  scholar,  the  ele- 
gant expounder  of  the  constitution  I  BLidison,  Ham- 
ilton and  Jat,  noble  triumvirate  I  With  what  assidu- 
ous labor  did  they  bend  their  splendid  talents  to  the 
task  of  recommending  and  eluodating  that  constitu- 
tion pr^tared  for  their  adoptigm,  and  tEat  too  to  a  peo- 


ple iealous  of  their  rights,  who  tiad  toiled  and  Ued  in 
their  defence,  and  were  ever  on  tlie  alert,  lest  the  revo- 
lution tliey  had  achieved  should  result  only  in  a  changt 
of  masters— a  people  nobly  and  virtuously  resolired  to 
see  to  it,  that  they  did  not  exchange  the  glaring  usur- 
pation of  a  foreign  power  for  the  equally  to  be  dreaded 
tyranny  of  aspirug  demagogues.  Such  a  people  would 
regard  tlie  best  and  wisest  institutions  with  distrust 
and  suspicion ;  and  whatever  appeared  to  tlirow  ticht 
upon  tlie  proceedings  of  those  they  had  delegated  to 
legislate  for  them,  was  read  with  avidity.  Thus  was 
produced  the  FederaUMt^  a  work  tliat  will  bring  im- 
perishable renown  upon  the  great  men  whose  patriot- 
ism and  public  spirit  called  it  into  existence. 

James  Monbob — the  upright  and  modest  republicsnl 
Others  may  have  been  more  brilliant,  but  no  man  ever 
more  happily  illustrated  in  his  own  practice,  the  simple 
dignity  and  straight-forward  devouon  to  public  duty, 
so  becoming  the  chief  mu[i8trate  of  a  great  Republic. 
At  last,  as  u  to  affix  the  €xa\  seal  of  worthiness  upon 
him,  he  was  suffered  to  depart  upon  our  great  day  of 
national  jubilee ;  the  day,  fatal  shall  we  we  to  say,  to 
Presidents  7  and  ever  ominous  to  tyrants. 

Patrick  Hxnby  !  The  schoolboy  as  he  reads  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  and  feels  his  blood  kindle  at 
their  eloquence,  instinctively  turns  to  the  fervid  oratory 
of  our  own  gifted  countrymen,  and  triumphantly  dtes 
the  bold,  daring  Patrick  Henry,  as  worthy  to  compete 
with  the  great  Giedan  himself.  Then,  as  his  eye 
glows  with  enthusiasm  over  the  splendid  diction  and 
elegant  imagery  of  Wibt,  he  deems  him  more  than 
equal  to  the  Roman.  Half  in  wonder,  half  in  drtod,  be 
pauses  over  the  keen,  cynical  Randolph,  whose  sar- 
casms were  as  stinging  and  adhesive  as  the  nettle  on 
the  burr  that  annoys  him  in  his  woodland  rambles. 

John  Mabshall  !  Who  shall  worthilv  describe  this 
most  excellent  amongst  the  Worthies  of  Virffinia?  He 
who  wore  so  meekly  the  judicial  robe.  The  upright 
judge.  Acute,  skilful  and  profound,  let  his  crowmng 
grace  be  his  integrity.  Not  a  stain  hath  lie  left  upon 
the  spotless  ermine.  With  no  rash  hand  did  he  pre- 
sume to  touch  the  ark  of  our  liberties.  Woe  to  him, 
who  shall  dare  profane,  even  with  a  touch,  our  holiest 
of  holies ;  yea,  tnough  it  may  shake  and  tremble  amidst 
the  tumults  of  popular  excitement. 

But  we  must  forbear.  It  was  but  a  reverent  glance 
that  we  wished  to  take  of  the  few  amidst  the  many 
Worthies  of  Virsinia.  Let  us  veil  our  fiicea,  for  we 
have  been  with  the  great  of  the  earth.  Ratlier  let  us 
go  forth  from  this  inner  temple,  bearing  with  us  a  por^ 
uon  of  their  own  q>irit.  With  lips  touclied  as  with  a 
live  coal  from  the  pure  altar  of  freedom. 

Let  Virginia  be  proud,  as  she  well  may,  in  view  of 
the  great  men  who  have  risen  up  in  her  nudst ;  let  her 
exult  in  her  great  glory ;  but  let  her  see  to  it,  that  ber 
march  be  still  onward,  that  her  rising  sons  be  worthy 
of  such  fathera.  Let  her  not  be  content  with  chikllsh 
retrospection,  looking  backward  forever  upon  the  ra- 
diant scroll  of  fame,  upon  which  is  blaxoned  ttie  names 
of  so  many  of  the  great  of  the  earth  who  claim  her  for 
their  parent  But  let  her  go  on,  pointing  to  those  great 
names  as  an  incitement  to  her  onward  career,  gfoning 
in  her  resplendent  heritage,  yet  ever,  with  an  emulous 
ambition,  resolving  that  of  tier  it  shall  never  be  said— 
her  glory  is  departed. 


For  Five  Dollabs,  sent  to  the  publishers,  free  of 
postage,  two  copies  of  the  Rover  for  one  year,  or  four 
copies  for  six  months,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  In  this  way  a  subscriber  can  receive 
the  work  six  months,  making  a  large  volume  of  416 
pages,  with  26  fine  steel  engravings,  for  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents. 


The  Sebekade.— Our  plate  to-day  does  much  credit 
to  the  young  artist  who  engraved  it.  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  thing.  An  illustration  of  the  plate  fiom  the 
graceful  muse  of  Lucy  Hooper  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 
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Ortglnal—biit  old. 

COURTSHIP  OP  CAPTAIN  MILES  STANDISH. 

A  TBUE  HISTOEIC  AL  N  ARRATIV  E. 

BT  MO«BS  MVLUKS,  1C7S. 

Abovt  this  lather  singular  production  a  word  or  two 
«My  seam  to  be  neoeasary.  Whether  It  be  really  a 
^nuine  antiqiie,  or  a  more  modem  imitationi  is  a  ques- 
tion lor  Clitics  to  discnas.  We  can  only  throw  such 
Sght  upon  it  as  we  happen  to  posses^  and  auch  as  the 
^bevnsent  bears  upon  the  face  of  it. 

TMs  ballad  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  editor 
of  the  late  Boston  Miscellany,  which  valuable  monthly 
Ucked  the  bucket,  if  we  remember  right,  some  time  in 
Jfarek  last  Peace  to  its  ashes !  may  the  good  it  did 
>lhre  after  It ;  if  it  ever  did  evfl,  it  has  not  come  to  our 
knowledge.  It  certainly  did  not  accomplish  so  much 
^ood  as  it  would  have  done  had  its  life  been  spared  an- 
other month  ;  for  the  said  editor  had  this  metrical  pas- 
sage in  New  England  history  all  ready  for  the  type- 
•oilers,  with  aa  explanatory  heading  that  ran  thus : 

^To  reader  the  following  relic  of  primitive  New 
England  literature  intelllgiblei  the  orthography  has  been 
modernized,  and  a  few  words  substituted,  at  a  guem^ 
fi>r  ^KMe  which  the  mildew  of  age  had  effaced  from  the 
mannaoTipt.  For  these  unavoidable  liberties  we  hum- 
My  crave  the  pardon  of  the  ^  good  old  Pljrmouth  gentle- 
man,' who  drew  the  ballad  from  his  DEuuily  archives 
£oT  our  especial  benefit." 

From  this  remark  of  the  laie  editor  of  the  Bfiscellany 
— DO,  not  so:  the  editor  of  the  late  Miscellany,  for  it 
was  the  magazine  that  died,  and  not  the  editor— we 
ahonld  infer  tliat  he  had  strong  faith  in  the  antiquity 
of  the  ballad.  But  that  editor  is  a  simple  hearted,  cre- 
4Bloua  man,  as  men  of  genius  and  refined  taste  are  apt 
to  be,  and  we  confess  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did 
not  procure  the  affidavit  of  the  "  good  old  Plymouth 
.gentleman,"  touching  the  antiquity  of  the  paper,  sta- 
ting how  long  It  had  been  in  his  possession,  vsnd  whe- 
ther it  actually  came  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 
This  would  have  been  gratif^g  to  us,  and  we  think 
more  satisfectory  to  the  public. 

Were  the  editor  here,  we  would  persuade  him  now 
to  write  to  his  friend  at  Plymouth  to  procure  the 
:alBdavit  of  the  old  gentleman ;  but  alas !  he  is  away, 
nobody  knows  where,  dodging  about  among  the  hills 
•of  New  England,  and  were  we  to  undertake  to  reach 
him  by  letter,  we  should  not  know  whether  to  direct  it 
to  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  or  to  the  long 
.hard  beach  at  Nafaant.  So  at  present  we  can  only 
give  the  document  to  the  public  with  such  evidence  as 
we  have. 
^  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bsllad  was  founded 
In  truth,  we  have  turned  to  some  old  New  England 
ehronicles,  and  find  that  the  whole  story  is  historically 
true  to  the  letter.  Captain  Miles  Standish  did  come 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  his  wife's  name  was  Rose. 
Mr.  John  Alden  and  Mr.  WHliam  Mullins  ^9ere  among 
the  number  that  came  over  in  the  same  vesseL  Mr. 
WUHam  MuUina  had  atlanghter  whoae  name  was  Piis- 
VouL— No.ia 


ciIh^  and  the  main  incident,  aooordiag  to  the  chroni- 
cles, actually  occurred  precisely  as  relatad  in  the  poem. 
BALLAD. 
Miles  flcmdkfa  In  the  lUy-flower  came 

AcroM  the  aionny  wavs. 
And  In  that  llttl«  InuuI  was  noao 
More  generoafor  brave. 

MMst  eoM  Dtcembsr^  ilest  and  laew 

On  PlyiQQiith  coek  they  lend ; 
Weak  were  their  heads,  bat  simag  th«if  hsaiH 

That  pious  pilgrim  band. 

Oh,  sad  U  was  in  thsir  poor  hols 

To  hear  the  sionn-wiads  blow ; 
And  terrible  at  midnight  haur. 

When  yeird  the  savage  foe. 

And  when  the  savaft,  grias  aad  dirs, 

Ills  bloody  work  bsgaa. 
For  a  ehampioa  brave,  I  have  been  Iddv 

Miles  Btandidi  was  the  man. 

Bat,  oh,  his  heart  was  made  to  bow 

With  grief  and  pain  Aiil  low, 
For  slckneai  on  the  pHgrtm  band 

Now  dealt  a  dreadAil  blow. 

in  anas  of  death  so  fast  they  feU 

They  scarce  were  buried, 
And  his  dear  wife,  whose  name  was  Kose, 

Was  laid  among  the  dead. 

His  sofow  was  not  load,  bat  deep. 

For  her  he  did  bemoan. 
And  such  keen  anguish  wmog  his  heart, 

He  could  aot  live  alone. 

Then  to  John  Alden  he  did  speak, 

John  Alden  was  his  friend, 
Aad  said,  *•  Mend  John,  anio  aqr  wUh 

**  I  pray  thee  now  attend. 

"  My  heart  Is  sad,  *tls  very  sad, 

''My  poor  wife  Kose  Is  gone, 
••  And  In  this  wUd  and  savage  lead 

«*IeanaoiliTei 


•'To  Mr  Wnilam  Mallhis,  then, 

**  I  wish  you  would  repair, 
**  And  see  If  be  will  give  me  leave 

''To  wed  his  daoghlsr  Mr.** 

Prisdlla  was  this  daaghter*s  naSM; 

Comely  and  fare  was  she, 
And  kind  of  heart  she  was  wtthal. 

As  any  maid  eoald  be. 

John  Alden,  to  oMige  his  Mend, 
Straightway  to  MuNlos  went, 

And  told  his  errand  like  a  man. 
And  aak*d  for  his  conaeat. 

Now  Mr.  MalUso  was  a  slse 

aaiie  raliooai  and  kind, 
And  such  consent  would  never  glve^ 

Against  his  danghter*s  mind. 

He  told  John  Alden,  if  his  ehMd 
ghooM  be  iaclta'd  that  way, 

And  Caplatai  Standish  was  her  ehoie^ 
He  had  BO moie  lossy. 
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He  then  caird  in  his  daughter  dear, 

And  straightway  did  retire, 
That  she  might  with  more  (xeedom  speak, 

In  absence  of  her  sire. 

John  Alden  had  a  bright  blie  oye, 

And  was  a  handsome  man, 
And  when  he  spoke,  a  pleasant  look 

O'er  all  his  features  raa. 

He  rose,  and  In  a  coarteoos  way 

His  errand  did  declare, 
And  said,  "fair  maid,  what  word  shall  I 

**  To  Captain  Standlsh  bear  1" 

Warm  blushes  glow*il  upon  the  cheeks 

Of  that  fkir  maiden  then ; 
At  first  she  tnm*d  away  her  eyes, 

Then  look'd  at  John  again ; 

And  then,  with  downcast  modest  mein, 

|3he  said  with  trembthig  tone, 
•»  JTow  prithee,  John,  «Ay  dost  thou  not 

Speah  for  thfodf  nlone  7** 

Deep  red  then  grew  John  Alden's  face; 

fie  bade  the  nmM  good  bye; 
But  well  she  reiail,  before  he  weal. 

The  language  of  Ui  eye. 

No  matter  what  tfie  language  said, 
Which  in  that  eye  was  rife— 

In  one  short  month  Priscilla  waa 
John  Alden's  loring  wife. 


We  always  did  love  to  do  the  sweet  ladies  justice, 
they  are  capable  of  making  themselves  so  dear  to  us, 
and  are  such  ftir  flowers  blossoming  on  the  rude  path- 
way of  man's  existence.  For  this  simple  reason  do  we 
take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  the  pages  of  the  Roveb 
the  following  pretty  story  from  the  Western  Star.  We 
like  it,  for  it  brings  before  our  own  vision  a  shadowy 
picture  of  the  past,  long  ago,  when  we  were  *'just 
fifteen" — not  so  very  long,  either.  It  minds  us  of  the 
old  school-house  upon  the  green;  of  our  merry  com- 
panions—alas! where  are  they  now?  all  scattered, 
many  dead,  none  as  they  then  Were — so  happy,  so  free 
of  care  and  corroding  thought.  Oh,  it  makes  us  mel- 
ancholy to  think  of  those  by-gone  days.  "  Just  fifteen !" 
why  yes— the  very  time  to  get  in  love ;  for  there  is  no 
bitter  then  to  pour  into  our  cup  of  sweets— there  is  no 
discord  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  spiritual  music. 
The  idol  which  we  have  placed  in  the  temple  of 
our  worship  had  no  unjust  proportions  to  offend  the 
delicacy  of  our  conception,  and  like  immortal  Peiis,  we 
go  to  our  rosy  slumbers  but  to  associate,  In  dreamy 
enchantment,  with  the  sweet  object  of  our  young  af- 
fections. Like  a  gay  butterfly,  just  burst  from  its 
chrysalis,  we  revel  in  ecstacies  in  the  new  world  we 
have  found,  where  all  seems  joy  and  sunshine.  In  me- 
mory of  these  things  do  we  like  "just  fifteen;"  it 
makes  us  a  boy  again.  See,  there  is  Effie  Duncan- 
look  at  our  plate.    Sweet  Effie ! 

We  wUl  wager  our  goose-qniH,  and  we  value  it  not 
lightly,  that  our  author  is  an  author-e«r  ;  for  we  see  her 
heart  pictured  all  through  the  story.  W^  win  hear 
from  her,  and  she  will  confess  herself  a  woman.  She 
will  not  need  a  mirror,  for  the  glassy  streams  of  her 
own  beautiful  valleys  will  reflect  the  likeness  of  her 
form  and  features;  though  the  Fates  forbid  that,  like 
Narcissus,  she  fiiU  in  love  with  her  own  shadow,  and 
pine  away  into  a  daflbdil. 

We  met  the  flower  which  we  cull,  blooming  in  the 
wilderness,  and  with  care  have  we  transplanted  it  to 


a  warmer  clime,  and  given  It,  as  companions,  the  rich 
and  rare.  May  we  not  hope,  for  this,  occasionally  to 
receive  from  the  same  unknown  source,  freah  flowers 
of  exceeding  beauty  from  the  wide  West,  and  that» 
brother's  hand  will  not  be  unserviceable  in  roaming: 
through  the  mazy  paths  of  literature  7  l.  l. 

JUST  FIFTEEN. 

ST  8.  D  O.,  or  MATSVILLB,  KY. 

They  were  just  fifteen,  those  young  lovers;  and  tfia 
golden  autumn  sunlight,  falling  with  so  mellow  and 
lich  a  radiance  over  their  per&ct  forms  and  eloqu«Dt 
countenances,  gave  to  their  appearance  an  air  of  yet 
more  extreme  youth  and  chihiishness  than  really  be- 
longed to  them.  They  were  just  fifteen,  Rupert  Clare 
and  Effie  Duncan  ;  yet  who,  tnat  beheld  the  boy's  bold, 
earnest  manner,  his  long  passionate  gase  upon  the  fair 
face  before  him,  the  eager,  eloquent  words  that  fell  from 
his  lips,  and  the  fiasli  of  excited  feeling  that  glowed  on 
his  cheek — who  that  saw  all  this,  together  with  tho 
tight  clasp  of  his  hand  on  the  fair  one  that  trembled  Hi 
his  own — who,  I  say,  would  have  believed  they  wem 
just  fifteen  7  Thev  were  just  fifteen ;  mere  chUdroo, 
in  age  and  also  in  form ;  yet  what  could  be  the  Iheme 
that  had  power  to  stain  the  soft  cheek  of  Effie  Duncan. 
with  so  deep  a  crimson,  and  make  her  tremble  before 
that  youth's  earnest  eye  as  the  aspen-leaf  trembles  fii 
the  summer  breeze  7    They  stood  by  the  river  bank,  fii 


the  soft  radiant  sunlight,  Effie's  bonnet  lyin£  on  the 
grass  where  it  had  fallen,  and  her  light  giitieruig  ling- 
lets,  uncon fined  by  comb  or  band,  (for  she  was  just 


fifteen,  and  of  course  could  not  be  considered  ~(M 
enough  for  a  woman,)  sweeping  in  graceful  luxuriance 
over  her  snowy  neck  and  shoulders,  one  hand  resting 
in  the  clasp  of*^  the  eager  youth,  and  her  dear  bright 
eye  roving  away  over  the  water  as  if  In  expectation  of 
some  coming  object 

"  Vou  need  not  fear  his  return  yet,*'  said  the  boy,  ts 
he  marked  that  uneasy  and  restless  glance  along  the 
surface  of  the  stream  that  flowed  in  quiet  im^iesly  bf 
them,  "  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  his  immediale 
return,  and  you  need  not  fear  to  trust  yourself  alooa 
with  me,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,"  m  added,  with 
some  bitterness  In  his  tone,  and  at  the  same  moment 
releasing  her  hand,  so  eagerly  retained  in  his  own  t&l 
now.  The  girl  made  no  reply,  and  he  continaed, 
"You  would  not  be  so  chary  of  your  time  with  Dudle|r 
Allen ;  and  he  does  not  love  you  as  /  do,  either.  Bat 
his  father  is  rich ;  /  am  a  poor  boy." 

Effie  still  did  not  speak ;  but  she  raised  her  clear  tear- 
ful eyes  to  his  face,  and  taking  the  hand  he  had  with- 
drawn, she  pressca  it  silently  and  convulei vdy  to  her 
lips,  as  if  by  that  mute  appealing  eloquence  alone  sha 
might  convince  him  how  deeply  his  thoughts  wronged 
her.  Rupert  drew  her  passionately  to  his  bosom,  ac- 
knowledged his  injustice  with  bold  and  generous  frank- 
ness, and  would  have  kissed  away  her  tears  from  her^ 
cheek,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  twenty-five;  but  the 
eitl  drew  back,  while  the  color  on  her  cheek  grew*  yet. 
deeper  at  every  word  ^he  noble  boy  uttered/  and  at 
every  pressure  of  his  hand  on  her  own. 

"  But  to  resume  our  first  subject"  said  the  youth,  at 
length  taking  up  the  thread  of  their  oiiuinal  discouzse, 
'*  when  I  am  gone,  Effie,  you  will  no  longer  lo.ve  me 
as  you  love  now — my  presence  will  be  wanting  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  past,  and  in  a  few  months,  perhaps 
weeks,  you  will  forget  that  such  a  being  as  Rupect 
Clare  ever  whispered  love  to  you,  and  received  from 
your  own  sweet  lips  the  yet  sweeter  and  dearer  anei^ 
ance  that  you,  too,  loved,  and  loved  him." 

"  I  thought  it  was  marVs  province  to  foigct,"  said 
Effie,  stooping  down  to  cull  a  wild-flowcr  that  grew 
close  by  her  ude :  and  holdingit  up  before  him  with  a 
half  smile,  she  continued,  *' Do  you  see  this  flower  % 
They  tell  me  that  flowers  are  meet  emblems  of  tbn 
constancy  of  your  volatile  sex.  If  so,  how  long,  Ru> 
pert,  will  your  afl*ection  for  mo  last  7  until  you  see  some 
newer  and  lovelier  face  7" 

••Keep  the  flower,  dear  Effie,  till  we  moot  agmin,"* 
said  the  youth,  returning  it  to  her—'^  keep  it  til  wo 
meet,  and  although  it  may  l>e  withered  nud  scciuiees^ 
ere  then,  yet  with  tender  care  and  gentle  handiing  like- 
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your  own,  you  wlU  see  that  h  will  retdn  mneh  of  its 
etriy  Uoom  and  beaoty.  Even  so  it  is  with  me.  Lone 
before  we  meet  again  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  yoath 
may  be  gone  from  me ;  but  the  Iftart,  oh !  never  will 
the  heart  lose  its  warm  feeling  of  truth  and  affection! 
Never  will  its  gushing  spiings  of  early  love  become 
dry  beneath  the  wasting  and  arid  Influence  of  the  cold 
and  reckless  world.  Never  will  I  live  to  say,  **  I  can- 
not feel  now  as  I  felt  once ;  my  heart  has  grown  hard 
in  the  world's  ways,  and  I  am  no  kxiger  what  I  have 
been.  No,  no,  rather  let  me  die  than  outlive  the  youth 
of  my  heart!"    . 

-  And  these  were  the  words,  and  these  the  sentiments 
of  fifteen !  Alas !  young  dreamer,  you  little  know  the 
world,  and  the  woiM's  ways.  You  little  know  bow  it 
changes  every  thing  that  comes  within  its  blighting 
Infloenoe,  and  the  heart  above  all  things !    Well  /  have 


also. 

said  the  girl,  blush- 


escaped  so  £ir;  perhaps  you  may, 

'*  And  you  wUl  not  forget  me  7" 
tor  at  her  own  boldness. 

*•  Never,  never!'*  repHed  the  boy,  with  an  energy  that 
carried  conviction  with  it. 

**  And  if  my  father  should  use  force  to  compel  me  to 
marry  Dudlev  Allen  1**  asked  the  siri  irresolutely. 
Rupert  Clare  bent  the  slight  cane  he  held  in  his  hand 
vntH  it  almost  snapped  beneath  his  weight,  light  as  it 
was.  His  flushed  cheek  and  burning  brow  were  an- 
swer enough ;  they  said  more  than  words  could  say  ! 

Rupert  is  gone  to  college,  and  six  months  have  passed 
%v7ay  since  the  lovers  of  fifteen  last  saw  each  other. 
Beside  the  river  bank,  and  almost  on  the  very  spot 
Where  she  parted  with  Rupert  Clare,  Eflie  Duncan  is 
•gain  seated,  engaged  in  the  sportive  and  every-day 
employment  of  aneling  in  the  stream,  whose  quiet 
waters  never  glassed  a  finer  form  or  lovelier  face  than 
is  now  reflected  on  the  clear  mirror  of  Its  peaceftil 
bosom.  Near  her  stood  a  gentleman,  whose  strikingly, 
handsome  features  bore  so  strong  a  resemblanoe  to  the 
ftir  girl's,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  relation  in  which 
tbey  stood  to  each  other. 

■'Who  do  vou  love  best  in  all  the  word.  EffieT" 
asked  her  lather,  brpaking  a  long  silence,  as  he  threw 
his  hook  into  the  glitteiing  waters  after  an  unsuccess- 
liil  attempt  to  ob^dn  a  fine  perch  that  had  for  some 
time  bean  playing  with  his  patience,  **  Who  do  you 
love  the  best,  ElBe  V* 

**My  fiither  and  mother,"  replied  the  girl,  aflectlnff 
to  be  busy  in  baiting  her  hook ;  which,  however,  neei^ 
ed  no  replenishing,  as  Mr.  Duncan  might  easily  have 
perceived,  and  perhaps  did  perceive,  "my  fiither  and 
mother,  of  course." 

"  You  are  a  very  dutiful  daughter,  I  know,"  said  Mr. 
Duncan,  with  provoking  calmness,  "but  I  did  not 
iHode  to  your  parents,  or  Indeed  to  any  of  your  rela- 
tions. There  Is  a  love  entirely  different  from  the  love 
of  kindred ;  and  it  was  this  passion  to  which  I  had  re- 
fetence  when  I  asked  the  question." 

"  I  am  too  young  to  love,*'  replied  Effie.  stooping 
down  over  the  water  to  hide  the  conscious  blush  that 
mantled  to  her  very  temples.    "  I  am  too  young  to  love. 
'  You  forget  that  I  am  just  fifteen  years  old." 

"And  six  months,"  added  her  mther,  coolly ;  and  be 
continued,  smilln^y,  "  I  have  known  persons  to  love, 
even  younser  than  fifteen,  Effie.  and  according  to 
modem  rate  women  are  decided  old  maids  at  twentv- 
two;  so  I  thought  it  advisable  to  remind  yon  of  tne 
necessity  that  would  ultimately  compel  you  to  chose  a 
partner  nom  among  the  many  of  your  rural  admirers 
that  generally  throng  my  parlor  on  Sundays,  and  not 
the  least  devoted  in  his  attention  among  them  all  is 
Dvdiey  Allen,  as  I  have  observed,  with  much  pleasure, 
too,  ior  thoujrii  much  your  senior,  Dudlev  is  a  young 
nan  of  excellent  heart  and  principles,  ana  he  wrote  to 
me  this  morning  on  the  subject,  begging  permission  to 


you  in  his  fiivor.  Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  look 
upon  him  as  your  future  husband,  if  I  tell  yon  it  is  my 
wish  for  yon  to  do  so!" 

"I  can,"  replied  Effie,  with  mournful  resolution,  and 
io  a  firm,  steady  voice;  nor  did  her  fooks  quail  under 
the  keen,  searching,  brilliant  eye  that  her  lather  bent 
on  her  during  his  quest  and  her  answer;  but  when, 
after  he  had  Ussed  and  Messed  her  for  the  ready  obedl- 
«iioe  aiie  showed  to  his  wishes,  Eflle  looked  arotmd  on 


the 


that  before  lay  smfllng  in  all  the  fresh  and 


elowlng  loveliness  of  early  spiinff,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  beauty  had  suddenly  faded  m>m  every  object,  and 
a  dark  shadow  had  fallen  over  all  that  but  now  had  ap- 
peared 80  gloiious  and  so  bright  to  the  paiiial  gaze  of 
aflection.  Alas,  sweet  Effie !  the  shadow  was  on  thine 
own  heart,  and  not  on  the  outward  world. 

How  short  a  time  may  suffice  to  work  a  change  la 
the  human  heart,  that  weeks,  days,  and  even  yearsu 
under  ordinary  dreuBiatanees.  would  fall  to  effect  I 
How  slight  a  word  will  sometimes  do  what,  at  some 
others,  ages-*yes,  ages,  could  never  accomplieh  I  Effie 
was  no  longer  a  chUd.  It  seemed  as  if  that  moment, 
and  that  command,  and  the  necessity  for  exertion  that 
it  enforced,  called  torth  powers,  and  a  strength  of  mind 
and  piindpl^  that  she  was,  herself,  not  aware  of  poe^ 
sesslnff  {  ana  it  was  with  a  calm,  collected  air,  and  a 
step  of  unfalteilng  firmness  that  she  followed  her  fa- 
ther to  the  house,  where  she  expected  to  find  the 
dreaded  Dudley  AHen.  True  to  his  time,  Dudley  came ; 
and  after  a  lone  conversation  with  Mr.  Duncan  In  his 
study,  he  sought  Effie;  whose  heart  sunk  within  her 
as  she  saw  him,  thouah  ahe  met  him  with  a  coolness 
and  self-possession  that  surprised  even  herself.  He 
made  no  allusfon,  however,  to  the  subject  of  his  suit; 
nor  did  his  demeanor  toward  her  dlfier  from  its  accus- 
tomed tone.  In  the  slightest  degree ;  and  several  days 
passed  away  before  Dudley  alluded  to  his  hopes  and 
the  sufatiect  of  his  discourse  with  Mr.  Duncan ;  and 
then  it  was  with  so  mveh  delicacy  and  gentle  regard 
for  her  feettngs,  that  Effie  listened  to  him  with  far  less 
repugnance  than  siie  had  anticipated.  But  still  the 
image  of  Rupert  Clare  was  ever  in  her  heart ;  growing 
with  her  growth,  and  strengthening  with  her  strength. 
It  served  to  chedc  her  admiration  <m  the  noble  quamlea 
of  Dudley  Allen,  to  pale  her  cheek  when  he  spoke  to 
her  of  love,  in  love's  sweetest  language,  and  to  dampen 
the  esteem  and  filendship,  that  as  any  thing  but  a  lover, 
she  wovid  willinffly  have  entertained  for  him.  Often, 
too  often  for  Duoley's  hopes,  alas !  the  little  flower  Ru- 
pert had  requeatcd  her  to  retain,  was  bathed  in  tears  of 
hopeless  afroction  and  anguish—tears  no  human  eye 
might  see,  but  all  the  more  bitter  that  the  panff  which 
caused  them  to  flow  must  be  concealed  within  the 
depths  of  her  own  silent  heart. 

At  length  the  time-for  the  maniajge  was  decided  on ; 
and  Mr.  Duncan  wrote  to  require  the  presence  of  Ru- 
pert Clare  at  the  joyful  festival.  The  letter  found  the 
young  student  in  a  gay  company  of  collegians ;  and 
neverdrsaming oflts contents belnff otherwise  than  plea- 
sant, he  hastily  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  words  that 
struck  like  a  death-bolt  to  his  heart.  No  sign  of  emo- 
tion escaped  him,  however,  save  that  his  cheek  became 
deadiv  pale,  and  his  Mp  slightly  quivered  with  an  ex- 
pression of  extreme  paui. 

"  What  Is  the  matter,  dare?  any  IH  news  in  your 
letter,  for  you  look  very  pale  1"  asked  one  of  his  com- 
panlMis,  whose  eye  detected  the  change  in  Rupert's 
countenance. 

"  Nothing^no  ill  news,  whatever— only  a  passing 
chill."  replied  Rupert,  passing  his  hand  over  his  f<9re- 
head,  as  if  to  dispsi  sons  dond  fifom  his  vision.  The 
company  shortly  after  broke  up ;  and  Rupert  prepared, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  obey  the  request  or  Mr.  Ddncan, 
his  guardian.  He  arrived  at  home  two  days  before  the 
one  destined  to  seal  his  own  misery,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  all.communion  with  Effie,  and  to  act 
towaid  iier  wl^  all  the  haughtv  indlfierence  that  his 
noble,  but  haughty  i^t  oeula  command.  His  firm- 
ness almost  gave  way,  however,  when  he  saw  her  so 
changed,  so  movinfin,  and  so  sad ;  and  although  she 
smiled  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  It  was  a  strange,  joy- 
less, furtive  smiBe,  which  almost  raised  the  ungenerous 
hope  in  his  own  bosom  that  she  could  not  be,  was  not 
happy  in  her  choice. 

He  waa  strolling  through  the  garden  on  the  last 
evening  before  the  bridal,  endeavoimg  to  call  to  his  aid 
in  the  coming  trial  to  his  feelings,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  morafrssolutfon  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  boldly,  at 
least  in  ths  eyes  of  others— and  o(aU  others,  thoee  of 
Effie,  herself;  when  he  was  roused  by  a  slight  rustUng 
of  leaves  doM  by,  and  the  next  Instant  the  airl  stood 
before  him.  pale,  trembling  and  affrightened,  though 
evidently  mm  her  looks,  expecting  to  see  and  meet 
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with  him.  Rupert  woold  haT6  immi  iv«y»  hut  Effi.- 
oanghi  his  anii,  ezdaiming  hastilv,  and  in  a  trembUn^ 
ydtce^  "Only  one  mooMnt— I  wiU  datnin  jwu  hut  a 
noment,  Rupert!" 

The  yoath  paused— and  8t«od  atleatly  and  proudly 
bedde  her,  awaiting  her  next  words,  with  bent  head 
and  an  air  of  reapectluJ  and  dignified  atteniioB,  that 
•tung  the  giri  to  the  very  souL  A  moment  before,  and 
•he  woaldhaye  explained  aU— every  things  and  oon- 
feaaed  to  him  how  little  her  heart  was  in  the  appioaoh- 
inff  marriage.  Now  she  was  as  cold  as  Rupeit  him- 
•tff>-as  proud  and  as  self-poseessod ;  aad  drawing  back 
lor  him  to  pass  on,  and  calmly  sayinf,  "  I  cUii  wish  to 
■Bake  some  ezplanationa  to  you,  but  I  will  not  detain 
von,"  she  walked  slowly  and  reaolutelf  away,  leaving 
Rasert  to  curse  his  wajrward  IbUy,  and  the  inoerious 
Slide  that  had  influenced  his  coadaet.  He  would  have 
Sbilowed.  and  entreated  her  to  hear  him,  to  pity,  to  for- 
l^ve^  and  ever  to  regard  him  as  a  ftlsad,  if  Be  eould  be 
sw  more  to  her ;  but  thai  same  pdde  forbade  the  bu- 
ndUation,  until  the  garden  gale  closed  after  her,  and 
then  just  as  he  bounded  Ibrward  to  obey  the  impulse 
of  hte  heart  and  join  her,  he  saw  Dudley  Allen,  nuUant 
with  hope  and  happiness,  spring  to  her  side ;  and  the  bit- 
ter iealousy  of  Rupert  could  easily  interpret  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  flowing  words  that  caused  SAs  to  turn  away 
bar  burning  cheek  from  the  admkjpg  gaae  of  her  lover. 

It  was  enoiigh— nwre  than  enoug£-for  it  did  not 
need  that  he  showld  sea  the  girl  voloniarily  present  her 
hand  to  hb  rival  to  be  cavofed  with  snoh  pasaloaate 
kisses  at  what  he  eould  fully  eotHprehend  aaaome  earn- 
est  assuranoe  from  Bflle  hemetf;  to  send  the  sting  of 
anffuish  yet  deeper  into  his  heart  It  was  enou^pi — 
and  sick  of  all  he  saw,  the  woHd  and  himself  also,  the 
lover  of  fifteen  resolved  in  his  own  i»ind  that  on  the 
day  fottowing  the  fiMai  mafflage  he  would  leave  his 
native  country,  never  to  visit  its  green  and  aunny 
shores  again.  Young  bov !  be  not  so  ready  in  thv  bold 
and  independent  eoodusMma  1  Remember,  thou  haat  a 
gfuaidian,  who  b  atitt  the  arbiter  of  thy  acts  and  deeds, 
and  thou  hast  an  educaflon  that  has  yet  to  be  finished ; 
and  all  these  things  taken  into  consideration,  I  think 
it  likely  that  some  time  may  eiapae  ere  vou  leave  your 
sative  shores  foiever;  and  oefom  the  time  of  thy  mi- 
nority  expires,  you  may  have  forgotten  that  such  a  be- 
ing as  the  lovely  EAe  Duncan  exislsd }  for  anah  Is  na- 
tnje,  man'*  nature,  at  least. 

The  eveninff  of  the  matrage  at  length  arrived ;  and 
the  young  EAs,  arravod  in  bridal  robes,  and  conceal- 
ing a  bleeding  heart  beneath  a  calm  and  tran<|uil  de- 
meanor, descended  to  the  uiaious  throng  assembled 
in  her  fiither's  elegant  parlor  to  witness  and  enjoy  the 
gay  pageant  of  the  marriage  fescivaL  Rupert,  who  had 
•teaiily  and  rigidly  refused  the  entreaties  of  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Duncan  to  join  the  train  of  waiters,  fi4thout 
being  able  to  ofler  any  exeuae  whatever,  for  such  a  re- 
fusal, came  forward  to  a  spot  where  he  could  obtain  a 
Ml  view  of  the  bride,  and  fixed  hU  deep,  seardhiag 

non  her  countenance.  Effie  might  have  gone  caim- 
. . ,  Bft  otUmfy,  at  least  through  the  dreadful  ceremony ; 
ahe  might  even  have  rohntted  the  oaneaes  and  gratu- 
latlons  oi  her  fomHy  andiHcnds,  but  for  the  atrimge. 
Incevn,  fixed,  meaning  aj^Nression  of  that  long  and 
steady  gaze  into  her  very  soul.  Bat  there  are  mo- 
ments In  human  lifie  when  the  oontentkmal  control 
nsuallv  exercised  over  the  feelin|s  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  worid  around  ua,  wtii  f^ve  %ray  beneath  our 
▼eiT  ruUw%  80  to  speak,  that,  whavever  may  be  our 
pride,  or  firmness,  or  strength  of  mind,  we  cannot  al- 
together crush  or  deaden.  It  is  haman  nature  to  be 
natural,  sometimes ;  and,  despite  ourselves,  we  cannot 
choose  but  be  so !  And  this  was  a  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  young  Effie  when  the  heart  spake  for  itself. 
When  it  broke  lh>m  the  constrsint  put  upon  its  pure 
warm  impulses,  and  spoke  in  its  own  only  language. 
Aiid  every  heart  there,  even  the  most  woridly  and 
hardened,  underetood  well  the  meaning,  though  they 
could  not  know  the  cause,  of  the  deep  aiid  deadly  pale- 
ness that  overspread  the  white  cheek  of  EAe  as  the 
words,  **  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded  hus- 
band ?  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  r^aonnded  in  her  ears ; 
the  solaranity  of  the  clergyman's  voloe  and  manner  ad- 
ding force  to  the  seriousneaa  of  the  doty  those  woids 
imposed. 


But  no  answer  came  firora  the  livid  and  bloodleas  lipa 
of  the  young  biide ;  and  though  the  words  foil  like  ice 
on  her  heart,  ehe  seemed  not  to  heed  their  meaning 
while  her  eye  roved  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare  lor 
a  moment  over  the  crowd,  and  then  fixed  as  if  by 
faacinaiion  upon  the  convulsed  and  rigid  cotmtenanee 
of  Rupert  Clare.  Mr.  Duncan  stepped  forward,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
in  hia  daughter's  ear,  which,  however,  she  did  not  seem 
to  undersund ;  and  while  he  was  speaking  site  sunk 
slowly  in  his  arms,  no  longer  able  to  bear  up  under  bee 
own  strong  feelings. 

"  Water,  water,  she  is  fointlng !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dun- 
can, hurriedly,  *'Oh,  haste,  she  will  die— indeed  aha 
wiUI"  All  the  .proud,  triumohant  happineaa  of  the 
man  of  a  minute  befonL  yicldlog  at  once  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  foiher  and  the  impulses  of  a  better  natursL 
and  loftier  being.  Dudley  Allan  passed  near,  pale  and 
trembling :  for  he  really  loved  £me  witii  the  truth  and 
constancy  of  a  high  and  noble  nature ;  and  proaaod  lier 
cold  hand  again  and  again  to  his  lipa,  murmnring  aa- 
surances  of  afiection  and  love,  that,  so  for  from  sootiv 
ing  the  half  fainiinff  girl,  but  sent  the  arrow  deeper 
into  her  heart.  At  this  moment,  and  just  as  Effie  be- 
gan to  recover  strength^  a  Utile  flower,  foded,  wors 
and  withered,  became  detached  from  the  tegncf  in  lier 
hair,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  What  woman's  capiice  had 
pompted  the  wearer  in  placing  Uf  so  pale  and  ao  color- 
leaa  and  dried,  among  the  rich  and  blooming  flowers 
that  formed  her  briibl  gariandl  Alack!  a  woman's 
heart— who  can  read  itl  Not  herself;  oftentimes  I  U 
fell  to  the  floor— the  little  flower— unnoticed  bv  any 
eye  save  one  alone — the  eye  of  him  whoae  touch  had 
made  it  a  sacred  relic,  and  whose  words  as  he  preeeated 
it,  had  been  remembered,  and  believed,  and  wept  ovei| 
and  cherished  as  the  prophetic  symbols  of  hope  and 
happineaa.  Rupert  stooped  down  and  aecured  tlie 
flower ;  and  as  he  gased  upon  iu  foded  leavea,  mule 
tell-talea  of  the  afiection  that  had  pres^ved  it  so  long^ 
all  his  pride  was  subdued  into  remorse  for  his  late 
cruelty;  and  something  of  the  truth,  half  suspected 
from  what  took  place  the  day  previous,  began  dim^ 
to  shadow  itself  forth  to  his  mind.  When  he  at  length 
looked  up  from  his  revery,  the  parties  were  again  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor,  and  the  minister  was  nrepaiing, 
though  evidently  with  much  reluctance,  at  the  earnest 
entrMUies  of  the  father,  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony. 
The  moment  Effie  recovered,  Mr.  Duncan  waa  "  hin^ 
self  again"— the  man  of  the  worid;  neither  eold  nor 
cruel,  nor  unkind ;  but  the  ambitious,  unimaginariva, 
solid- thinking  and  calculating  man  of  the  worm;  who 
would  forget  in  the  busy  Murs  of  bustling  life,  the 
Warmer  ties  of  human  love,  to  feel  yet  more  aenaiblv 
their  power  and  truth,  when  by  his  own  heartfaL  wiih 
its  **ring  of  happy  faces"  around  and  about  him — 
wile,  and  children,  and  friends.  Like  the  mother  of 
the  Oracchi,  these  were  his  jewelsi  tliough  not  his 
ohi^  jewels. 

Almost  involuntarily,  Rupert  joined  the  group  on  the 
floor ;  and  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  he  moved  for- 
ward to  Effie.  still  holding  the  withered  memento  ef 
aflbction  in  his  hand ;  and  kneeling  humbly  before  her, 
murmured  her  name  in  the  low,  sweet  tones  of  his 
musical  voice,  at  the  aame  time  gasdng  up  in  her  face 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  hope,  cunotity,  rerroadi, 
pity  and  love,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  there; 
and  Mr.  Duncan,  already  much  mortified  by  hie  daugh- 
ter's weakness,  and  now  doubly  stung  by  the  strands 
oonduet  of  Rupert,  seized  him  somewhat  rudely  by  t£e 
shoulder,  saying,  as  he  forced  him  to  rise,  "  Bold  boy  I 
what  mean  you  1  How  dare  you  trifle  with  me,  Ra- 
pert,  in  such  a  moment  as  this  ?" 

*'  It  is  no  trifling,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  humbly,  but 
firmly,  "  If  your  <uughter  will  not  say  that  her  heart 
is  against  this  maniage,  and  Is  even  now  breaking  in 
her  bosom.  I  will  leave  your  presence  and  her's  forever  1 
Ask  her.  oh,  ask  hor,  sir,  and  she  will  tell  you  I  speak 
but  truth  I"  continued  Rupert,  clasping  his  hands  in 
passionate  entreaty. 

"  Eflie,  is  this  true  7"  asked  Mr.  Duncan,  turning  to- 
ward her ;  but  he  needed  no  words  to  tell  him  that  it 
was;  for  his  daughter's  countenance  told  it  all  but  too 
plainly,  alas !  to  need  the  auperfluous  sanction  of  any 
words,  Mr.  Duncan  stood  irreeolute  for  many  minute^ 


COUSTOPHBR  OIOTCHBT. 


VkUe  tbe  thadow*  of  nMUiifoM  thiiiM  puring  in  Ms 
mind,  threw  k>tk  their  light  and  tii^r  i^oon  upon  his 
«Mat6oaaoe.  At  length  he  tamed  to  Dudley,  who 
had  stood  a  silent  obeerver  of  the  same— silent,  \mt "  si- 
Umt  as  we  are  wlisn  feeling  most,"  and  only  with  his 
«yea.  sought  to  ask  of  him  the  question  his  heart  die- 
tated.  Dudley  understood  him  at  onoe  i  and  joining 
the  soft  hand  that  he  had  gloried  in  winning  as  his 
own,  in  that  of  Rupert  Glare,  he  replied  to  the  father's 
look  of  inquiry,  with  a  sad  sweet  smile, "  I  give  her  up. 
I  wish  not  the  «askei  without  the  jewel  that  only  made 
it  predous.  Effie  1 1  hope  you  will  be  happy,  for  if  love 
ever  deservisd  reward,  yours  does.  Thine  not  of  me, 
lor  though  I  cannot  forget,  yet  every  dream  must  have 
its  wakening,  and  every  heart  its  draam.*'  Dodley 
Allea  «IU  awake  from  his  dream,  to  a  lifo  of  quiet  hap- 
piness. 

**  But  Rupert  Is  only  fifteen  I"  ezclaimed  llr.  Dun- 
can, in  beu^derment. 

*<And  six  months,"  added  Effie,  with  an  arch  smUe. 
M  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  lather's  neok  and 
hiwfd  him,  joy  and  hope  once  more  reanimating  her 
eoontenance. 

Do  not  suppose,  dear  reader,  that  Mr.  Duncan  could 
■attetfon  a  roaniage  of  '*ju8t  fifteen"  vears  and  six 
months.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
our  young  lovers  were  even  fiain  to  "  bide  their  time," 
M  (ho  woman  said  in  the  work-house,  and  leave 
"fifteen"  for  behind  them  before  the  solemn  oere- 
nonial  was  performed  that  "binds  till  death  shall 
part." 


CHRISTOPHER  CROTCHET: 
SIM6IN6-IIASTBR. 

BT   IBBA  SMITH. 

TovB  New  England  country  einging-roaster  isa  pe- 
eoliar  character;  whosliall  venture  to  describe  him? 
Duiittg  his  stay  In  a  country  village,  he  is  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  it.  The  common  sohooi-master. 
to  be  sure,  is  a  man  of  dignity  and  importance*  Child' 
lan  never  pass  him  on  the  road,  witifeout  tunilag  square 
lonnd,  pulling  off  their  hats,  and  making  oae  of  their 
heat  «nd  moat  profound  bows.  He  is  looked  up  to  with 
universal  deforence  both  by  young  and  old,  and  is  often 
invited  out  to  tea.  Or,  if  he  '*  boards  round,"  great  is 
tbe  parade,  and  great  the  preparatien,  by  each  fesBily, 
when  their  **week  for  boarding  the  master"  draws 
near.  Then  not  unfrequentlv  a  weU  fatted  poiker  is 
killed,  and  the  spareribs  are  dulv  hung  round  the  pan- 
try in  readiness  for  roasting.  A  half  bushel  of  sausa* 
gea  are  made  up  into  **  links,"  and  suspended  on  a  pole 
near  the  ceittoig  from  one  end  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
otlier.  And  the  Saturday  beforehand,  if  the  school- 
laaater  is  to  come  on  Monday,  the  work  of  preparation 
reaches  its  crisis.  Then  it  is^  that  the  old  oven,  if  it  be 
not  **  beaten  aeven  times  hotter  than  It  is  wont  to  be," 
is  at  least  heated  seven  times;  and  apple-pies,  and 
pumpkin-plea,  and  minoe-pies  are  turned  out  by  doseas, 
and  packed  away  in  closet  and  cellar  for  the  coming 
vrsak.  And  the  **  ibre-room,"  which  has  not  had  a  fire 
in  it  for  the  winter,  is  now  duly  washed  and  scrubbed 
nnd  put  to  rights,  and  wood  Is  heaped  on  the  fire  with 
n  libeial  hand,  till  the  room  itself  becomes  almost 
another  oven.  George  Is  up  betimes  on  Mondsy  morn- 
ing to  go  with  his  Imnd-sted  and  bring  the  master's 
trunk ;  Betsey  and  Sally  are  rigged  out  in  the  best 
calico  gowns,  the  little  ones  have  thehr  fooes  washed 
and  their  hair  combed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  tbe  mother's  cap  has  an  pxtra  crimp.  And  all  this 
Btir  and  preparation  for  the  common  school^master. 
And  yet  he  is  but  an  every-day  planet,  that  moves  In  a 
raguhnr  orbit,  and  comes  round  at  least  every  winter. 

But  the  mngmg-maaier  Is  your  true  comet.  Appear- 
Im  at  no  regular  Intervals,  he  comes  suddenly,  and 
olum  unexpected.  BrflUant,  mysterious  and  erratic, 
no  wonder  that  he  attracts  all  eyes,  and  produces  a 
tnmendous  sensation.  Not  onW  the  children,  but  the 
whole  fomily,  flock  to  the  windows  when  he  passes, 
and  a  foee  may  be  aeen  at  every  pane  of  glass,  eagerly 
peering  out  to  catch  a  glimpae  of  the  singing-master. 
Bvesi  tba  vary  do^s  seam  is  partake  of  the  awe  he  la* 


salrss,  and  bark  with  nnsommon  Jsrcsnsss  whenever 
tbey  meet  hfan. 

*«0,  fotbet,"  said  llttie  JInmy  Brawn,  aa  he  cama 
runtdng  Into  the  houae  on  a  cokl  DeceariMr  night,  with 
eyes  staring  wide  open,  and  pantfaic  for  bmath,  "  Q, 
fother,  Mr.  Christopher  Crotchet  uora  duavertown 
is  over  to  Mr.  Oibbs*  tavern,  coma  to  see  about  keeplac 
eiaginf-schoal  t  and  Mr.  CKbba^  and  a  whole  pare« 
more  w  'em,  wants  you  to  come  right  over  there,  eauao 
they're  gain'  to  have  a  meeting  this  evening  to  sea 
about  hiifaif  of  hUn." 

Squire  mown  and  his  fomllv.  all  ezeept  Jlmnyi 
wen  seated  round  the  sapper  table  when  tiils  Interest- 
ing piece  of  intelligence  wss  announced.  Every  ooa 
save  Squlm  Brawn  hfanseM;  gave  a  aodden  start,  and 
at  onoe  suspended  operatioBS;  but  the  Squire,  who 
was  a  very  moderate  man,  and  tumat  did  anything 
from  impulae,  ate  on  witbont  turning  his  boul,  or 
changing  bis  position.  After  a  abort  pause,  however, 
which  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  to  aoma 
members  of  the  family,  he  replied  to  Jimmy  as  follows  i 

**  I  shant  do  no  aicli  things;  if  they  want  a  alngfaig- 
school,  they  may  get  It  themAclves.  A  eInsing-schoQl 
wont  do  us  no  goad,  and  I've  wsys  enough  to  spend 
my  money  without  paying  it  for  alnging."  Turning 
his  head  round  and  easdng  a  severe  look  upon  Jimmy, 
he  proceeded  with  laemaMng  enesgy : 

**  Now;  sir,  hang  yoar  hat  up  and  set  down  and  eat 
your  supper ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  sent  you  off 
over  to  the  taefom  wUboat  leava." 

*'  I  wanted  to  see  the  singing-master,"  said  Jimmyi 
**  Sam  GIbbs  said  there  was  a  slngkig-master  over  to 
their  house,  sikI  so  I  wanted  to  aee  bun." 

**  Well,  i'UsinglnawBMalar  vou,"  aald  the  Squire,  "^If 
I  catch  you  to  go  on  so  again  without  leave.  Coma, 
don't  stand  there ;  set  down  and  eat  your  supper,  or 
ru  trounoe  you  in  two  mlnutea" 

"There,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Brovni,  "  I  do  think  it 
too  bad.  I  do  wish  I  could  live  in  peaceone  oMment 
of  my  life.  The  children  will  be  spoilt  and  ruined. 
They  never  can  atlt  a  alep  nor  bardly  breathe,  but  what 
they  must  be  scolded  and  fretted  to  death." 

Squii«  Brown  had  been  accnslomed  to  theae  sudden 
squalls  about  twenty-five  years,  th^  havlBg  coramenoeA 
some  six  mon#isor  saallar  hia  nHurlage;  and  long 
expeiience  had  tanght  him,  that  tbe  onlv  way  to  eaoapa 
with  aafoty,  was  to  bear  away  inuaediately  and  acud 
before  the  wind.  AeeonUngly  he  turned  again  to  Jim- 
my, and  with  a  much  aoftened  tone  addiaaaed  him  aa 

"Come,  Jimmy,  my  aon,  aet  down  and  sat  yonr 
supper,  that's  a  good  boy.  You  shouldn't  go  away 
without  aaUng  your  moOier  or  me;  but  yoiPlI  try  to 
remember  next  time,  won't  your' 

Jimhiyand  bU  mother  were  both  somewhat  soothed 
by  this  well-timed  suavity,  and  the  boy  took  Ua  seal  at 
the  table.  ,    _ 

*•  Now,  pa,"  siid  Miss  Janisha  Blown,  "  you  iM  go 
over  and  see  about  having  a  singing-school,  won't  you  1 
I  want  to  go  dreadfully.''^  ^     ^^      ,^    . 

"Qb,  I  can't  do  anything  about  that,"  said  tbe 
Squiio;  "leU  coat  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  I  om't 
afiordit.    Andbssldes,thefe'anouaeatalllnit.    You^ 
can  iing  enough  now,  any  of  you;  you  are  Mnging  has 
yoar  time."  .    . 

"There,"  said  Mra.  Blown,  «*thafa  rest  tbe  way. 
Oiff  chUdren  wttl  never  have  a  chance  to  be  any  thbig  as 
long  as  they  live.  Other  folks'  children  have  a  chance 
to  ^  to  slnf^-schoola  and  to  aee  young  company, 


anfto  be  sometlifaig  ki  the  worW.  Hero's  our  Jenish^ 
has  got  to  be  in  her  twenty-fiWi  year  now,  and  if  she's 
ever  going  to  have  young  company,  and  have  a  chance 
to  be  anything,  she  must  have  U  soon ;  for  »»}•  "  ^S 
past  the  time  bime-by  for  slch  tWngs.  "IJsn't  as  If 
we  was  poor  and  couldn't  afford  it ;  for  you  know,  Mr. 
Brown,  you  pay  the  largest  tax  of  anybody  In  the 
town,  and  can  afford  to  give  the  chUdren  a  chance  to 
be  something  in  the  world,  as  well  as  not.  And  as  for 
living  in  this  kind  of  wsy  any  longer,  I've  no  notion 

^"mVs.  Brown  knew  how  to  follow  up  an  advantage. 
She  had  got  her  husband  upon  the  retreat  in  the  onaet 
a  moment  before.  In  reference  to  Jimmy's  absenc^ 
and  tbe  d0ifa«  part  of  this  last  speech  waa  uttered 


srf 


iU8T  ViFTBEH. 


But  DO  a 

of  the  v*" 

OP*^ 


^^,  ;^  no  ofoo  at  mB,"  bM 
^;^jiiMA  Utile,  and  yon  oon't 
;^^&e  iMither,  they're  twieled 


<i^^i^^tm^  that  hurts  the  looka  of  a  i 
;^^;7%Ji  htei  look  a  UiUe  I 


tfpoae,"  said  Mra.  Browa, 


with  him.  Rufwrt  woold  have  turned  ivay,  hut  Effi.- 
caughi  his  arm,  exclaiming  hastily,  and  in  a  tremblinjj 
ToAce,  "Only  one  moment— I  wiU  detain  you  hut  a 
moment,  Rupert !" 

The  youth  pau8ed--and  stood  silently  and  <~' 
beside  her,  awaiting  her  next  words,  w<'* 
and  an  air  of  respectful  and  dignifies' 
•tung  the  gill  to  the  very  flouL*    A  x^ 
•he  would  h»ve  explained  aU — evf 
feesed  to  hLui  how  JuiLe  her  huart 
ing  marriage.    A'bir  she  waa  ii$ 
•e&— as  protid  and  as  «e]f'pof»< 
Hmt  him  to  pass  od,  und  cralnn* 
■Mdce  some  ('XpLanaLbcia  to  * 
you,"  she  walked  slowly  ar  >  ^^^^^  ^ 

'*  *^^  '       ^  wrin3.    His  propMals  were,  to  keep  twenty  evenings 

^-^^^.^^/Ibr twenty  dollurs  and  "found,"  or  for  tkiirty  doUan 

Vf5^^^/a«d  hoard  himicli:    The  school  to  he  kept  three  even- 

f  Ings  L n  a  wi^i^k ,    A  subscription-paper  waa  opened,  and 


^^^^^pi^r^  '^J^f.'^tB  him  look  a  UtUe  sbaiper." 

^^^Jf^^JiJ  ff^itiinga  were  transpiring  at  Mr.  Brown'^ 

'   *■'   CS  5SSf  ^^V^*!^^'  ™  importance  were  being  diacusasd 

-r    >i^'5Si'%;'5^..-'V^    ^*»"^  •  ****«'*  <^  *•"•  n«*^*»ni  had 

^  ^^  ^  S»^^'^.^jdih«Hi  nftrlv  in  iha  Aveilinff.  and  «varv  ons.  ss 


•^    -/^  ^  r^^^'^J!!^  ***"*  "^i^y  ^"  ****  evening,  and  every  one,  as 
^-^  **:^*J^^  "^^^Jlf^^^  ^^'*'"*^  ^•"'^  ^*'*  Christopher  Crotchet  from 
f .  .*f^^^  ^^*^^ftm^^  was  In  the  vilisffs,  was  for  having  a  sing- 
■,  "^^ii^pi^^/^hooi  forthwith,  cost  what  it  would.    Thwrao- 
you,"  sne  wameo  910 wiy  ar  ^  ^"^^^^  J<^^    [^ngly  prtvcMiiJed  at  oooe  to  ascertain  Mr.  Crotcaet'a 

Rupert  to  curse  his  Wdyw  ^-*<-'lp^'i^ '^*»^^'wr  "'  '  "  ' 

Slide  that  hud  influenced  ^^f^^Jr^ ^''^^^\(<^^ 
Ibilowed,  *'*'*  -Ti*™-!*'* '  '5'  .!^^V*^  ii**T*^^#'*^/-iMiri 
glv^and 


no  more 
nlliation, 
then  just 
of  hte  heart 
with  hope  and  h 
teriealousy  of 
ing  of  the  Hoi 
her  burning 
It  was  c^ 
need  that 
hand  to  > 
kisses  a 


Add 

V'    ^/"inquired 

-^^  J-      ^^-  ."^  Jimmy, 

h&  dieued 


lovei' 

^\ 
na^' 

•h' 

ar 

9 


^^^^■'/>^'S^^  mother  r' 
^ff^^^Jm*^  fsnendly  about  thai 


^  young,"  said 


Kil'jS^  ''f'^i  ^jlie  ve  a  wofd  you  say.  You  are 

**^*^  *i  iftc  proprJ^^y  of  this  last  remark  of 

m£^i^%reJ*^f  ^■^'^uld  be  informed,  that  for 

T*j5^^Lri  ***  ^^^  looked  upon  every  young 

J^Ci  '•'iriaro  ^he  plocE,  as  her  own  peculiar  pro- 

j^^^iit  #ii  «a^-*-  ^"  ^"••^  *o  obtain  possession 

SSf-    -^  *iitJ  P''^P*'  [  t  v%  s  h  f!  had  adopted  prompt  mea- 

ffffr  f^parstipd  ihtini  with  a  diligence  worthy  of  all 

55  #  ain't  neither,"  said  Jimmy,  "  I  say  he  has  got 

'^Jd  and  freckly  face."  ^ 

i  i^  'weU,"  '^^  Mra.  Brown,  "  what  if  he  has  1  I»m 

"'^Ud  head  don't  look  bad ;  and  one  of  the  hand 

#•'•  *f  rticn  that  ever  I 


the  sum  of  fiAi^en  dollars  was  at  Mst  made  up.  But 
that  wan  the  extent  to  which  they  could  go ;  not  another 
dollar  could  be  raised.  Much  anxiety  waa  now  fdt  for 
thi^  airivHl  or  Hquire  Brown ;  for  the  question  of  school 
01-  no  school  dep<?nded  entirely  on  him. 

''  Squire  l^rown^s  got  money  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Oibbs,  "  and  if  he  only  has  the  will,  we  shall  have  a 
school," 

''Not  exactly/'  said  Mr.  Jones;  "if  Mrs.  Brown  has 
the  wUI.  we  shall  have  a  school,  let  the  Squire's  will 
be  wha^  it  may." 

Before  ih«  tau^h  occaaioned  by  this  last  remark  had 
fully  ^ub^Idedj  Squire  Brown  entered,  much  to  the  joy 
of  inp  whole  company. 

*'Sqaife  Brown,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr. 
Oibbi;  "flhall  I  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Chiistopher 
Crotchet,  sin^ir^g-msster  from  Q,uavertown." 

The  Squire  waa  a  very  short  man,  somewhat  indin* 
in^  to  corpulence^  and  Mr.  Crotchet,  according  to  Jim- 
my'a  account,  was  not  quite  as  tall  as  a  hay-pole;  ao 
that  by  dint  of  the  Sonire's  throwing  his  head  badi  and 
looking  up,  and  Mr.  Crotchet's  cantmg  his  head  on  one 
side  in  order  to  bring  one  eye  to  bear  on  the  souiie,  the 
les  were  brought  within  each  other's  field  of  vis- 


see,  had  a  freckly  face." 
Jimmy,  how  laige  is  he  7   Is  he  a  tall  man, 


l^rt  man  Y*  said  Miss  Jerushs. 


^aX^y^  ^^  '*"' '  bigger  round  than  I  be,"  said  Jimmy ; 
\  I  tfuess  he  ianH  quite  as  tall  as  a  hay-pole;  but 

**iM§o  ^'  ^® ^^ ^^ ^^^^ "^^^^  ^ ^^^ ^"^^ ^h® door." 
J^^ao  far  from  adding  to  the  shock,  which  Miss  Jeru- 
jhs*s  nerves  had  already  received  from  the  account  of 
JPJ  red  head  and  freckly  face,  this  last  piece  of  intelli- 
gence was  on  the  whole  rather  consolatory;  for  she 
gieked  but  an  Inch  and  a  half  of  six  feet  in  height  her- 

•*'"*Well,  Jimmy,"  said  Mbs  Jerusha,  "  when  he  stands 
up,  take  him  altogether,  isn't  he  a  good-looking  young 

"1  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  Jimmy; 
M  he  looks  the  roost  like  the  tongs  in  the  riddle,  of  anv- 
tliing  I  can  think  of :  ^         f 

*  Long  ]<>g8  and  crooked  thighs, 
LItile  head  and  no  eyes.*  ** 
"  There,  Jim,  you  Uttle  plague,"  said  Miss  Jerusha, 
"you  shsil  go  light  off  to  bed,  if  you  don't  leave  off 
your  nonsense.    I  won' t  hear  another  word  of  It." 
"I  don't  care  if  you  won't,"  said  Jimmy,  "it's all 
""»,  every  word  of  it." 


ion.  The  Souire  made  a  bow,  which  waa  done  by 
throwing  his  head  upward,  and  Mr.  Crotchet  returned 
the  compliment  by  extending  his  ann  downward  to  the 
Souire  and  shaking  hands. 

When  the  ceremony  of  introduction  waa  over,  Mc 
Oibbs  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Squire  Brown, 
showed  him  the  subscription-paper,  and  told  him  they 
were  all  depending  upon  him  now  to  decide  whether 
they  should  have  a  sinffing-scbool  or  not.  Squlrs 
Brawn  put  on  his  Bpectacles  and  read  thesuhscilption- 
paper  over  two  or  three  times,  till  he  fully  understood 
the  terms,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  amount  subaeiibed. 
Then  without  saying  a  word,  he  took  a  pen  and  de- 
liberately subscribed  five  dollars.  That  aettled  the  bn- 
siness ;  the  desired  sum  was  raised,  and  the  school  waa 
to  go  ahead.  It  waa  agreed  that  it  should  commence 
on  the  following  evening,  and  that  Mr.  Crotchet  ahouM 
board  with  Mr.  Oibbs  one  week,  with  the  Squire  the 
next,  and  so  go  round  through  the  neighboihood. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  no  small  commotion 
among  the  young  folka  of  the  village.  In  making  pre- 
paration for  the  evening  school.  New  singing-books 
were  purchased,  dresses  were  prepared,  cuiling- tongs 
and  crimping-irons  were  put  in  requisition,  and  eariy 
in  the  evening  the  long  chamber  in  Oibbs'  tavern, 
which  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  "  the  hall,"  waa 
well  filled  by  youth  of  both  sexes,  the  old  folks  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  attend  that  evening,  lest  the  "  boys  and 
gals"  should  be  diffident  about  "  sounding  the  noteai" 
A  range  of  long  narrow  tables  was  placed  round  three 
sidee  of  the  hall,  with  benches  behind  them,  upon 
which  the  youth  were  seated.  A  sinaing-book  and  a 
candle  were  shared  by  two,  all  round  the  room,  till  you 
came  to  Miss  Jerusha  Brown,  who  had  taken  the  up- 
permost seat,  and  monopolixed  a  whole  book  and  a 
whole  candle  to  her  own  use.  Betsey  Buck,  a  lively, 
reckless  sort  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  cared  for  nobody 
nor  nothing  in  this  worid,  but  was  full  of  frolic  and 


^What  I  then  th«  iin«rfn«  «.-    k      ..  ''""'  ^^  ^r  '^^''^^  ^^^^  *  •^^  "^xt  to  Bflaa  Jeruaha. 

has ^^i^m^J^hi'J^il^}'^^ ^^ ''*' •y^f '   *"«•  8«'«^ had  a  slight  inward  turn  of  one  eye,  just 
has  he?   aaid  Miss  Jerusha;"  that's  a|»»tty  story."   I  enough  to  give  har  a  ^»guish  look,  that  comfHwiad  watt 


Her  ohoraMer*    Whlto  they  wen  wtMag  lor  the 
7e  of  the  roaster,  taxnj  a  euppreseed  laugh,  and 

i  *  then  an  audible  giggle,  passed  tonnd  the  room, 

ebullitions  of  buoyant  spi.iis  and  contagious 
'hont  aim  or  object.    Hiss  Jerusha,  who  was 

^  behare  her  prettiest,  repeatedly  chided  thcfir 

^  ^  and  mora  than  once  told  Bliss  Betsey  Buck, 

*    ^        ^e  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  laughing  so  much  i 

L  j€  what  would  Mr.  Crotchet  think,  ifhe  should  come 

'e        ^  and  find  them  aH  of  a  giggle  1" 

After  a  while  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Ciolchet  entered.  He  bent  his  body  slightly,  as  he 
passed  the  door,  to  prevent  a  ooacueaion  of  ma  head 
against  the  lintel,  and  then  walked  very  erect  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  made  a  short  speech  to  his 
class.  His  grotesque  appearance  caused  a  slight  tit- 
teiing  rodnd  the  room,  and  Miss  Betsey  was  even  guilty 
of  an  Ittdpisnt  audible  laugh,  which  however  she  had 
the  tad  so  far  to  turn  into  a  cough  as  to  save  appear- 
ances. Still  it  was  observed  by  Miss  Jerusha,  who  told 
her  again  in  a  low  whimper  that  sho  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
«Dd  added  that  **Mr.  Crotchet  was  a  most  iplendid 

I  nsan ;  a  beautiful  man." 

After  Mr.  Crotchet  had  made  his  in  troduetory  speech, 
1m  nroceeded  to  try  the  v(^ees  of  liis  pupils,  making 
CMh  OM  alone  follow  him  in  liring  and  falling  the 
notes.  He  passed  roimd  without  dUKculty  till  he  came 
to  Miss  Betsev  Buck.  She  rather  heeiiated  to  let  her 
Toloe  be  heard  alone ;  but  the  master  told  her  she  must 
sound,  and  holding  his  head  down  so  close  to  hers  that 
thay  alsMwt  met,  he  commenced  pouting  his  law,  sole, 
law,  into  her  ear.  Miss  Betsey  drew  back  a  little,  bui 
lattowed  with  a  low  and  somewhat  tremulous  v<^oe,  till 
nbs  had  sounded  three  or  fonr  notes,  when  her  ritdble 
nnsoles  fot  the  mastery,  and  she  burst  out  in  an  unre- 
atrained  fit  of  lauffhter. 

The  master  kxAed  confused  and  cross ;  and  Bliss 
Jemshu  even  looked  crasser  than  the  master.  She  again 
vaproached  Bliss  Betsey  for  her  rudeness,  and  told  her 
in  as  emphatic  whisper,  which  was  intended  more 
sspeclallY  for  the  roast^s  ear,  **  that  such  conduct  was 
anaaafui,  and  if  she  oouldn*t  behave  better  she  ought 
to  stay  ut  home.** 

BfisB  Jerufha'a  turn  to  sound  came  next,  and  she 
iMBed  her  head  full  half  way  across  the  table  to  meet 
the  master's,  and  sounded  the  notes  clear  through, 
thne  or  four  limes  over,  from  bottom  to  top  and  from 
top  to  bottom;  and  sounded  them  with  a  loudneas  and 
atrongth  full  equal  to  that  of  the  roaster. 

When  tlie  process  of  sounding  the  voices  separately 
had  been  gone  through  with,  they  wera  called  upon  to 
aattnd  together;  and  before  the  dose  of  the  evening 
they  wHete  allowed  to  oomraence  the  notes  of  some  easy 
tones.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
eoant  of  the  progress  that  was  made,  or  to  attempt  to 
deseribe  the  laigon  df  strange  sounds,  with  which 
Gibbe*  hall  echoed  that  nieht.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
tenth  evening,  or  when  ih)  school  was  half  through, 
the  parents  were  pennitted  to  be  present,  and  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  their  children  sing  Old  Hundred,  Mear, 
St  Martin's,  Northfield,  and  HiUlowell,  with  so  much 
aeooracy,  that  those  who  knew  the  tunos,  could  readily 
tell,  evei7  time,  which  one  was  being  performed.  Mrs. 
Brown  wasnlmost  in  ecstacies  at  the  performance,  and 
sat  the  whole  evening  and  looked  at  Jerusha,  who  sung 
wHh  great  earnestness  and  with  a  voice  raised  far  above 
aU  the  rest.  Even  Squire  Brown  himself  was  so  much 
softened  that  evening,  that  his  face  wore  a  sort  of  smile, 
and  he  told  his  wife  " he  didn't  grudge  his  five  dottars, 
abk." 

The  school  went  on  swimmingtv.  Mr.  Crotchet  be- 
came the  ibn  of  the  village;  and  Miss  Jerusha  Brown 
"thoueht  he  improved  upon  acquaintance  astonish- 
^Sh^-  Oreat  preparation  was  made  at  Squire  Brown's 
for  the  important  week  of  boarding  the  singing-master. 
They  outdid  all  the  village  in  ihe  quantity  and  variety 
•of  their  eatables,  and  at  every  meal  Blias  Jerusha  was 
particularly  aaitiduous  In  pJaong^aU  the  good  things  in 
the  B^^borhood  of  Mr.  Crotchet's  plate.  In  fact,  so 
boontifuUy  and  regularly  was  Mr.  Crotchet  stuffed 
^mAog  that  week,  that  his  lank  form  began  to  assume 
a  peroratibie  fulness.  He  evidently  seemed  very  fond 
4tf  hia  hoanttof  place,  espeeially  at  meal  time;  and] 


made  Mmself  so  much  at  home^^hat  Mrs.  Browa  and 
Jerusha  were  in  a  sUte  of  absolute  felicity  the  wholo 
week.  It  was  true  he  qieat  two  evenings  abroad  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  it  was  reported  that  one  of  them  was 
passed  at  Mr.  Buck's.  But  Bliss  Jerusha  would  not 
believe  a  word  of  such  a  story.  She  said  *'  there  was 
no  young  folks  at  Mr.  Buck's  except  Betsey,  and  she 
was  siuPB  Mr.  Crotchet  was  a  man  of  more  sense  than 
to  spend  his  evenines  with  such  a  wild,  rude  thing  as 
Betsey  Buck."  StiM,  however,  the  report  gave  her  a 
little  uneaslneas;  and  when  it  was  asoertidned,  that 
duiing  the  waak  on  which  Jfr.  Crotchet  bearded  at  Mr. 
Buck^  he  sprat  eveiy  evening  at  home,  except  tha 
three  devoted  to  the  singing-school.  Miss  Jerusha's  un<* 
easiness  evidently  indreased.  She  resolved  to  malba 
a  desperate  eibrt  to  counteract  theas  untoward  influx 
enocs,  and  to  teach  Bliss  B<)t8ey  Buck  not  to  interfere 
with  other  folks'  concerns.  For  this  purpose  she  made 
a  grand  evening  party,  and  invited  all  the  young  folka 
ofthe  viUajEe,  except  liiss  Buck,  who  was  p<mitedly 
left  out.  'The  treat  was  elaborate  for  a  country  village, 
and  Miss  Jerusha  was  uncommonly  assiduous  in  her 
attentions  to  Mr.  Crotchet  during  the  evening.  But  to 
her  inexpressible  suipiise  and  chagrin,  alx>ut  eight 
o'clock,  Mr.  Crotchet  put  on  his  hat  and  great  coat 
and  bade  the  company  good  night.  Mrs.  Brown  looked 
very  blue,  and  Miss  Jerusha's  nerves  were  in  a  state  of 
high  exciteraenL  What  ooaki  it  mean  7  She  would 
give  anything  in  the  world  to  know  where  he  bad  gone. 
She  ran  up  into  the  chamber  and  looked  out  from  tha 
window.  The  night  was  rather  dark,  but  she  foncied . 
she  saw  him  making  his  way  toward  Bfr.  Buck's^  Tho 
company  for  the  retnainder  of  the  evening  had  rather  a 
dull  time  i  and  Bliss  Jerusha  passed  almost  a  sleepless 
niffht 

The  next  evening  Bliss  Jerusha  was  early  at  tha 
singing-school.  She  took  her  seat  with  a  disconsolate 
air,  opened  her  singing^book  and  commenced  ^nging 
Hallowell  in  the  foaiawing  words  : 

**  As  oa  soaie  loody  buildlBg*t  top, 

The  spom>w  tellt  her  bumui. 
Far  fyon  the  tentiof  joy  sad  hope, 

I  iit  and  grieve  mlooe.*' 

On  former  occasions,  when  the  scholars  were  slngu 
ing  before  school  oommeiMMd,  the  moment  the  master 
opened  the  door  they  broke  otT  short,  even  if  they  were 
in  Ihe  midst  of  a  tune.  But  now,  when  the  master  en- 
tered, Miss  Jsrusha  kept  on  singing.  She  went  through 
the  whole  tune  after  Mr.  Crotchet  came  in,  and  w«it 
back  and  repeated  the  latter  half  of  it  with  a  loud  and 
full  voice,  that  caused  a  laugh  among  the  scholars,  and 
divera  streaks  of  red  to  pass  over  the  master's  face. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening's  exercises  Bliss  Jerusha 
hurried  on  her  shawl  and  Mmnet,  and  watched  tho 
movements  of  the  master.  She  perceived  he  went  out 
directly  after  Betsey  Buck,  and  ahe  hastened  after  them 
with  becoming  speed.  She  contrived  to  get  between 
Miss  Buck  and  the  master  as  they  walked  along  tho 
road,  and  kept  Mr.  Crotchet  in  close  conversation  with 
her,  or  rather  kept  herself  in  close  conversation  with 
Mr.  Crotchet,  till  they  came  to  the  comer  that  turned 
down  to  Mr.  Buck's  house.  Here  Mr.  Crotohet  left 
her  somewhat  abruptly,  and  walked  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Betsey  toward  Mr.  Buck's.  This  was  more  than  Miss 
Jerusha's  nerves  could  well  bear.  She  was  under  too 
much  excitement  to  proceed  on  her  way  home.  She 
stopped  and  gazed  after  the  couple  as  they  receded 
from  her ;  and  as  their  forms  became  indistinct  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  she  turned  and  followed  them, 
just  keeping  them  in  view  till  they  reached  the  house.. 
The  door  opned,  and  to  her  inexpressible  honor,  they 
both  went  in.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock,  too  I  She  was 
greatly  puzzled.  The  afiair  was  entirely  inexplicable 
to  her.  It  could  not  be,  however,  that  he  would  stop 
many  minutes,  and  she  waited  to  see  the  result  Pres- 
ently a  light  appeared  in  the  "  foreroom  ;"  and  ftom 
the  melfowness  of  that  light  a  fire  was  evidently  kin- 
died  there.  Miss  Jerusha  approached  the  house  and 
reconnoitred.  She  tried  to  look  in  at  the  window,  but 
a  thick  curtain  effectually  prevented  her  from  syng 
anytMiig  within.  The  curtaht  did  not  reach  ^■n  to 
the  top  of  the  window,  and  she  thought  she  satr  the 
shadows  of  two  persons  before  the  fire,  thrown  against 
the  ceiling.    She  was  doterayiasd  by  some  means  or 
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oUmt  10  know  the  wont  of  it.  Qk»  looked  mmd  tbe 
doomrd  and  found  a  loam  piece  of  board.  She  thought 
bf  pUdng  this  aninet  the  house  by  ttie  tide  of  the 
WMMOW,  she  mifi^t  be  able  to  dimb  up  and  kwk  over 
the  top  of  the  oortain.  The  board  was  accofdiogly 
nted  on  one  end  and  placed  carefnUsr  b]^  the  side  of 
th»wfaidow,  and  Miss  Jemsha  eager! v  oommenced  the 
task  of  climbing.  She  had  reached  the  top  of  the  eur- 
tdn  and  cast  one  glance  into  the  room,  where,  sure 
eaough,  she  beheld  Mr.  Crotchet  seated  dose  by  the 
side  of  Miss  Betsey.  At  this  interesting  moment,  from 
some  CMue  or  other,  dtlier  from  her  own  trembling, 
for  she  was  exceedingly  agitated,  or  from  the  board  not 
being  properly  supoorted  at  the  bottom,  it  sUpped  and 
caate<L  and  in  an  insmnt  one  half  of  the  window  was 
dashed  with  a  tremendous  crash  int^  tlie  room. 

Miss  Jerusha  fell  to  the  ground,  but  not  being  nmch 
injured  by  the  fiUl,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  with 
tlie  fleetness  of  a  wild  deer.  The  door  opened,  and  out 
came  Mr.  Crotchet  and  Mr.  Buck,  and  surted  in  the 
racs.  They  thought  they  had  a  gttmpse  of  some  per- 
son running  up  the  road  when  they  first  came  out,  end 
Mr.  Crotchet's  long  legs  measured  off  the  ground  with 
remaikable  Telodty.  But  the  flight  had  added  so  es- 
sentially to  Miss  Jemsha*  8  powers  of  locomotion,  that 
not  even  Mr.  Crotchet  ooald  oTertake  her,  and  her  pur- 
suers soon  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  darknees  of  the 
nftj^H,  and  gave  op  the  chaoe  and  returned  home. 

Miss  Jemsha  was  not  seen  at  the  singing«school 
after  this,  and  Mro.  Brown  said  she  stayed  at  home  be- 
cliuse  she  had  a  cough.  Notwithstanding  there  were 
mMiy  ramore  and  surmises  afloat,  and  some  slander- 
ous inrinuations  thrown  out  against  Miss  Jerusha 
Brown,  yet  it  was  never  ascertained  by  the  neighbors, 
for  a  certainty,  who  it  was  that  demolished  Mr.  Buck's 
window. 

One  item  ferther  remdos  to  be  added  to  this  veiita- 
ble  historv ;  and  that  is,  that  in  three  months  from  this 
memorable  night.  Miss  Betsey  Buck  became  Mfs» 
Crotchet  of  Quavertown. 


A  VISIT  TO  WORDSWORTH. 

BT  TBK  mXT.   OaVILttt   DKWBT. 

"  Fbom  Ambleside  I  took  a  poney  and  rode  to  Rydal 
Mount,  the  residence  of  Mr.  W. 

"I  was  so  much  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of 

Mr.  W that  I  actually  be^n  to  suspect  that  I  had 

come  to  the  cottage  of  one  ofhis  neighbors.  AAer  ten 
minutes'  common-place  talk  about  the  weather,  the 
traveling,  dltc.,  had  passed,  I  determined  to  fk>d  out 
wtiether  I  was  mistaken ;  and  aware  ofhis  deep  interest 
in  the  politics  of  Ef^^land^  I  availed  myself  of  some 
remaik  that  was  made,  to  introduce  that  subject.  He 
immediatdv  quit  dl  common-place  and  went  into  the 
subject  with  a  flow,  a  flood  dmost,  of  conversation, 
that  soon  left  me  in  no  doubt.  After  ttiis  had  gone  on 
an  bear  or  two^  wishing  to  change  the  theme,  I  took 
oooadon  of  a  pause  to  d^erve  that  in  this  great  politicd 
agitatioii,  poetry  seemed  to  have  died  out  entirely.  He 
saki  it  tuid ;  but  that  was  not  the  only  cause ;  for  there 
had  been,  as  he  thought,  some  years  agO)  an  over- 
production and  a  surfeit. 

"  Mr.  W—  converses  with  ffreat  earnestness^  and 
has  a  habit,  as  he  walks  and  tdks,  of  stopping  every 
fourth  or  fifth  step,  and  turning  round  to  you  to  enforce 
what  he  is  saying.  The  subtfects,  the  firet  evening  I 
passed  with  Um,  were,  as  I  have  add,  poUtics  and 
poetry.  He  remarked  afterward,  that  dthough  he  was 
known  to  the  world  only  as  a  poet,  he  had  given  twelve 
faoure  thought  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  so- 
ciety, for  one  to  poetry.  I  replied  that  there  appeared 
to  me  to  be  no  oontiadictioQ  Id  this,  since  the  spiiit  of 
poetry  is  the  spiiit  of  hamaniiy— since  sympathy  with 
humanity,  and  with  aU  its  fortunes,  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  poetry-— and  pdiilcs  is  one  of  the 
grandest  forms  under  which  thd  welfare  of  the  human 
race  presents  itself. 

"In  po  Ifics  Mr.  W professes  to  be  a  reformer. 

but  upt  n  the  most  djliberite  p!ai  and  scale ;  and  he 
indulgi  s  in  the  most  indigent  mi  yet  argumentative 
diatiibes  against  the  pvesent  course  of  things  in  £ng. 
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land,  and  in  the  saddest  fepsbodliigs  of  whnt  is  to  corns. 
The  tide  is  beating  now  agalnsi  aiiatocmcy  an  as  es- 
tablished foyjcion,  and  if  it  prevails,  aaarehy  and  irrsB* 
gion  must  Ibliow.  Ho  will  see  no  other  result ;  he  ha* 
no  confidence  in  the  people;  they  are  not  fit  to  goveim 
themsdves— not  yet  certdnly;  public  opinio*,  tlM- 
foolish  opinion  of^  the  depraved,  igaorant,  aad  oon- 
cdted  mass,  ought  not  to  be  the  law;  it  ought  net  l» 
be  expressed  Inlawi  it  ought  not  to  Im  rspmaeotod  Ift 
government;  the  tme  representative  gavemmant  shaald 
represent  the  mind  of  a  country,  anid  that  is  not  isand 
in  the  mass,  nor  is  it  to  be  expressed  by  unlvciaal  ao^ 
fiage.  Mr.  W—- constantly  protested  againac  tlM- 
example  of  America— as  not  being  in  point.  He  ia- 
sisted  that  the  state  of  society,  the  crowaed  popalatlaB, 
the  urgency  of  waat,  the  tennrea  of  property  la  Bim- 
Isnd,  made  a  totdly  dififerent  case  from  aaia.  uis 
seemed  evidently  to  admit,  though  lie  did  not  la  tamm^ 
that  heceditary  rank  and  an  established  t>rieothaod  aia 
IndefiBndble  in  the  broadest  views  of  hamaa  lighta  and 
interests ;  but  the  awumcnt  for  them  is,  tliat  they  oaa- 
not  be  removed  without  opeaing  the  door  to  greater 
evils — to  the  unrestrdned  license  of  tlie  mnltitirfe  ta 
incessant  change,  disorder,  unoeitdnty,  and  finally  to 
oppression  and  tyranny.  He  says  the  world  la  raiuunr 
mad  with  the  notion  that  dl  its  evils  are  to  he  wMbvI 
by  pditicd  changea,  politicd  lemedies,  polltied  math- 
trams ;  whereas  the  great  evils,  sia,  bondage,  wlssry» 
lie  deep  in  the  heart,  and  nothing  bat  virtue  and  leO- 
glon  can  remove  them ;  and  upon  the  vdue,  and  psa- 
dousness,  and  indispensableness  of  religisn,  indeed,  ha 
tdked  very  sagdy,  earnestly,  and  devoatedhr. 
^  The  next  evening  I  went  to  tea  to  Mr.  W- 
a  hospitable  invitation  to  come  to  breakfest,  d 
tea,  as  I  liked.  The  conversation  veiy  soon  ae!Bin  mn 
upon  politics.  He  thought  there  could  be  bo  Inde- 
pendence in  legislatore  who  were  dependant  for  ^Mir 
places  upon  the  ever-wavering  breath  of  popular  opin- 
ion, and  he  wanted  my  opinion  about  the  fact  in  oi»^ 
country.  I  replied  that  as  a  secteded  man  and  ao- 
customed  to  look  at  the  moraU  ^  these  matters,  1 4 
tsidy  had  fdt  that  there  was  Ukdy-to  be, and  psoT 
was,  a  great  want  of  independence;  that  I  bad 
expressed  the  apprehendon  that  onr4istinguidied  men 
were  dmost  necessarily  acting  under  blasses  that  did' 
not  permit  them  to  dt  dawn  in  tlKir  eloseta  and  ex- 
amine great  political  questions  and  measures  in  a  foir 
and  phfiosopMeal  spitit.  Then,  he  said,  how  can  thera 
be  any  safety  1  I  answered,  as  I  had  fiequeiidy  said. 
before,  that  our  only  safety  lay  in  makii^  tlie  people 
vrlse :  but  I  added,  that  our  practicd  politicians  wae 
aocaslomed  to  say,  that  there  was  a  pnodple  of  salbcy- 
in  our  eonfiicis,  in  the  necessarily  sonflietuig  opiiilana 
of  the  masa-^hat  they  neutraliaed  and  baluMed  cneia 
other.  I  admitted,  however,  that  there  was  daonrp 
that  all  popular  Institutions  involved  danger;  that  free- 
dom was  a  trust,  and  a  perilous  trust.  StW  1  inslsCed 
that  tills  was  only  an  instance  of  a  geaerd  ptindples 
that  dl  probatkm  waspeiilons;  that  the  greatest  op- 
portunity was  always  the  greatest  peril.  I  malntalaedi 
dso,  that,  think  as  we  might  of  politicd  liberty,  there 
waa  no  helping  it ;  that  in  the  civilized  world,  tiie  oouraa 
of  opinion  was  irresistibly  setting  toward  unlveraal 
education  and  popular  forms  of  government;  and  no- 
thing was  to  be  done  but  to  direct,  modify,  and  oontfot 
the  tendency.  He  fully  admitted  tkils ;  said  that  in 
other  centuiles  some  glorious  results  might  be  brousht 
out  but  that  he  was  nothing  but  darkness,  disotM*, 
ana  misery  in  the  immediate  prospect,  and  that  dl  ha 
could  do  was  to  cast  himsdf  on  Providence.  I  veator- 
ed  to  suggest  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  dl  good  and 
wise  men  had  a  work  to  do.  I  said  that  I  adadtted. 
friend  to  popdar  institutions  as  I  was,  that  the  worid 
was  full  of  errors  about  liberty ;  and  there  was  a  nda- 
take  and  madness  about  popular  freedom,  as  if  it  were 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  human  ills,  and  tliat  povrerM 
pens  were  needed  to  guide  the  public  mind ;  and  that 
the  pen  of  genius  could  scarcely  be  more  nobly  ein> 
ployed.  But  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  body  of  tlm 
people,  in  their  willingness  to  read  what  Is  wholesome, 
or  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to* 
PMYj  seemed  to  roe  the  radical  point  on  which  lie  and  I 
differed.  I  told  him  that  there  were  large  commnnltiea 
in  America  in  whom  I  did  confide,  and  that  IbelisaeA 
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oni0r  cotnfnQfilii68  nl^ill  bo  fused  up  to  tli6  Mine 
oondidon ;  and  that  It  appeared  td  me  that  h  ahofrid  be 
the  grand  efibrt  of  the  worid  now.  to  raise  up  this  maas 
to  knowledge,  to  oomfbrt,  and  Tirttie;  since  the  mass 
was  evidently,  ere  long,  to  mle  for  vs. 

••  After  this  conTernHion,  Mr.  W pfoposed  a  walk 

to  Orassmere  Lake,  to  see  it  after  sanset ;  and  in  that 
Imrettest  of  all  scenes  I  erer  witnessed  on  earth,  were 
lost  all  thoughts  but  of  religion  and  poetry.  I  could 
not  help  saying,  with  fervent  sincerity,  *<  I  thank  you. 
sir,  for  brineing  me  here  at  this  hour  ;**  for  he  hsd 
etidentty  taken  some  pains,  pushing  aside  some  little 
tnterlerenoes  with  his  purpose,  to  accomplish  it.  He 
said  in  reply,  that  so  impressite  was  the  scene  to  him, 
that  he  tat  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sin  not  to  come  here 
er?«ry  fair  evening.  We  sat  by  the  shore  half  an  hour, 
and  talked  of  themes  far  removed  from  the  strife  of 
polities.  The  village  on  the  opposite  side  ley  In  de^ 
shadow  { from  which  the  tower  of  the  church  rose,  like 
hsarven's  sentinel  on  the  gates  of  evening.  A  single 
taaar  shot  its  solitary  ray  across  the  waters.  The  little 
lake  lay  hushed  in  deep  and  solemn  repose.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  upon  its  rhore.  The  fading  light 
trembled  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  which  were 
bere  sllghily  rufBed,  and  there  lay  as  a  mirror  to  reflect 
the  serenity  of  heaven.  The  dark  mountains  lay  be- 
yond, with  every  varying  shade  that  varying  distance 
ooaM  give  them.  The  fbrthest  ridges  vipere  sowed  with 
light,  OS  If  It  were  resolved  into  separate  particles  and 
showered  down  Into  the  darkness  below,  to  make  it 
'Visible.  The  mountain  side  had  a  softness  of^hadow- 
ing  upon  It,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  such  as 
no  painting  I  ever  saw,  approached  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree.   It  seemed,  Mr.  W said,  as  if  it  were  «*  doihed 

with  the  air."  Above  all,  was  the  dear  sky,  looking 
almost  cold,  it  looked  so  pure,  along  the  horizon ;  but 
warmed  In  the  region  a  little  higher,  with  the  vermilion 
tints  of  the  softest  sunset.  I  am  persusded  that  the 
world  might  be  traveled  over  without  the  sight  of  one 
sueh  spectacle  as  this ;  and  all  owing  to  the  circumstan- 
ces— the  lime,  the  hour.  It  vns  perhaps  not  the  least 
of  those  circumstances  influencing  the  scene,  that  it 
was  an  hour,  passed  in  one  of  his  own  holy  retreats, 
with  Wordsworth! 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  AN  OLD 
BACHELOR. 

BT  C.  P.   HOPPMAN. 

FoaTT-NiK»  7— Yes  I  was  forty-nine  yesterday— In 
my  fiftieth  year !  Heavens  I  how  time  passes.    I  met 

Sung  Oeorge  W ,  at  C 's  dinner  yesterday,  and 
'  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  conceive  that  that  tall 
yonnff  dandv  was  my  Araminta's  son.  Had  /had  the 
training  of  the  boy  be  shoald  never  have  worn  those 
bldeous  mustacliioa.  Tlis  young  rascal  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  knew  I  had  once  aspired  to  be  his  fiither— 
Zoands  1  I  could  have  kicked  the  puppy — 
**  Bat  then  he  had  hif  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me.** 

Poor  Araminta !— She  "  is  not  happy — doesn't  look 
It — ^That  eye  that  reads  the  around" — pshaw  I  what  is 
it  to  me  what  she  reads  7  It  isn't  my  fault  that  she  has 
a  brute  for  a  husband — I  was  talkine  about  him  last 

idght  with  Lsura  K ,  and  we  both  agr^d  it  was  a 

isost  Unassorted  marriage — Laura  ought  to  know  the 
nan's  disposition  too,  since  she  was  so  lonff  engaged 
to  him.  I  wonder  If  her  flirtation  with  Ned  Effingham 
was  not  the  cause  of  that  match  being  broken  off? 

She's  a  good  girl,  Laura  K ,  I've  thought  so  this 

thirty  yesrs.  Somehow  or  other,  though,  Tm  afraid 
matters  will  never  come  to  any  thing  between  us.  I 
shouldn't  know  where  to  spend  my  evenings  if  she 
were  married,  as  some  fool  has  said  before  me. 

What  a  bore  our  club  is — I  really  can't  stand  It  for 
more  thsn  two  nights  In  a  week— The  only  tlflnff  that 
takes  me  there  is  to  see  Polns  Grey  bait  Twaddleton 
FItz-Flummery — I  used  to  think  that  aomething  might 
be  made  of  Pita,  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  man 
who  eats  peanuts  and  spells  music  with  a  kl  Begavln 
was  there,  'Solemn  and  pompous  as  ever,  and  little  Fltz 
Iwolair  to  him  as  usual— That  man  always  recalls  a 


sentence  of  Rochefoncault  that  I  used  to  parse  in  ttiy 
French  exereises  when  a  schoolboy — **  Orsvity  is  but 
a  mystery  of  the  body  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the 
mind."  He  Is  slways  associated  In  my  mind  wMi  a 
bulky  and  stiipid  edition  of  Wanostroct's  Chammar. 

We  talked  J^Vench  afiairs  and  the  new  Restaurant  in 
Park  Place— Flummery  thoUrht  that  there  was  somo* 
deep  politleal  design  beneath  the  French  courses^  wfiichr 
are  so  eradually  ousting  steaks  and  chops  ftom  the  ta- 
bles of  diner* s-out.  and  Augustus  SIroperley  held  up 
his  hands  in  holy  horror  when  the  word  "  war"  waa 
mentioned.  **  Scourge  of  Nations  f  croaked  Bagavin 
— "  Bane  of  arts  and  industry !  Will  the  sacred  Influ- 
ence of  religion  never,  &^.  AcV  What  an  age  of  cant' 
we  do  live  in :  Hear  what  a  man  of  sense  who  wrota 
two  generations  since,  says  on  this  subject. 

**  No  complaints  are  more  ft«qnent  than  aaalnst  the 
weather  when  it  suits  not  our  purpose :  *a  d&msl  sea- 
son f  *we  shall  all  be  drovi'ned.'  or  'we  Shall  be  burnt 
up.'  And  yet  we  never  think  that  there  might  be  mora 
occasion  to  complain  were  the  weather  left  to  our  own 
direction.  The  weather  Is  not  the  only  instance  of 
distrust  in  Providence :  It  is  a  common  topic  to  de- 
claim against  war !  manifold  indeed  are  the  Uesslnga 
of  peace;  but  doth  war  never  produce  any  goodi  A 
fidr  compatison  mav  possibly  make  It  doubtfQ  whether 
war,  like  the  weather,  ought  not  to  be  resigned  to  the 
conduct  of  Providence :  Seldom  are  we  m  the  right 
when  we  repine  at  its  dispensadoa." 

There's  a  deal  of  good  sense  In  this  simple  proposi- 
tion— aye,  and  of  sound  religion  too :  for  however  we 
may  speculate  upon  the  interference  of  heaven  In  our  flree 
agency  among  the  more  trifling  concerns  of  ffiie— the 
daily  routine  of  individual  existence — ^who  can  doubt 
but  that  He  who  sends  the  sunshine  and  the  stormi 
and  holds  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  loosea 
them  only  at  his  pleasure  against  each  other,  and  sends 
blessing  abroad  as  well  In  the  firebrand  and  the  thun- 
derbolt as  in  the  dew  and  the  sunbeam  ?  There  are 
some  virtues  which,  like  the  nutritions  plants  that  sub- 
sisted Ross  ami  his  companions  in  their  ice-ribbe<t 
bower,  will  spring  onlv  beneath  an  Iron  blast.  'There 
are  vices  too,  which,  like  the  poisonous  vegetation  of  a 
southern  swamp,  flourish  only  in  sultry  repose.  Com- 
mercial enterprise  exerts  such  a  tremendous  eflect,  both 
saluUry  and  pernicious,  in  our  age  and  country,  that 
its  influences  have  been  greater  here  in  a  few  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  than  centuries  of  political  tran- 
quillity have  made  them  in  other  countries.  Ourstridea 
in  improvement  and  in  degeneracy  have  been  alike  gi- 
gantic Our  people,  in  the  aggregate,  are  becoming 
daily  more  disdnguishcd  for  boldness  and  energy  in 
executing  schemes  that  tend  to  the  aggrandization  of 
communities;  but  I  think  that  the  thousand  mean- 
nesses ever  attendant  upon  the  inordinate  thirst  of 
gain,  are  not  less  apparent  The  doctrines  of  utilita- 
rianism, so  much  in  vo^e,  tend  always  st  last  to  a 
sordid  centering  in  self;  The  cut  bono,  when  applied 
so  immediately  to  learning,  to  politics,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  must  Inevitably  rob  virtue  of 
its  vitality,  and  cause  everything  like  elevation  of  cha- 
racter to  exhale  fh>m  the  land.  I  dailv  see  motives  of 
action  avowed  in  the  newspspere,  and  in  society,  that 
would  have  damned  a  man  both  politically  and  pri- 
vately twenty  yeare  ago.  The  assumf  lioii  of  disinter- 
estedness is  to  be  sure  the  mere  homar'c  w  hich  world- 
Uness  pays  to  honor ;  but  when  the  ofTciinL'  is  no  longer 
made,  it  is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  tne  altar  haa 
ceased  to  be  In  repute. 

I  like  the  Frenchman,  and  would  hate  to  ouarrel 
with  him ;  but  we  certainly  do  want  a  war— if  it  is  onlf 
to  make  people  talk  about  francs  instead  of  dollars. 

I  see  a  new  work,  from  Cooper,  is  announced.  I 
like  Cooper ;  his  faults  are  grievous,  but  I  like  him. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  brawny  talent  about  Cooper. 
Subiect  him  to  comparative  ciiticism,  snd,  as  a  stan- 
dard, he  is  not  to  be  named  with  Irving,  Channing,  or 
Verplanck;  but  examine  his  wiitings  analytically,  and 
he  stands  well  by  himself.  His  defects  I  regard  only 
as  I  do  the  scales  of  a  shell-bark  hickory — the  excres- 
cences afford  a  ready  foothold  for  cats  and  critics,  but 
they  do  not  mar  the  vigorous  proportions  of  the  stal- 
wart trunk. 

I  have  passed  a  delightful  hour  in  Inman's  studio  to« 
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4ty.  Artiste  appear  to  me  to  be  tlia  onhr  mea  thel 
liave  aajthing  pecutter  about  them,  and  I  like  them  on 
that  account.  The  nature  of  thur  pnrauits  guards 
them  from  the  coarser  attrition  of  the  woiid,  which 
sooner  or  later  makes  all  men  duplicaies  of  each  other; 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  best  educated  portions 
of  sodetjT)  just  poUsbes  them  enough  to  leave  some 
•haraoter  of  their  own.  What  a  fervor  of  spirit  there 
is  in  I.'8  pictures  1  His  figures  sppear  to  me  sometimes 
out  of  drawing,  but  his  heads  certainly  have  an  elo- 
quence oi  coloring  which  I  see  in  no  other  painter. 
There  is  life — breathing  breezy  life  in  the  quivering  for- 
ests of  Cole ;  and  there  is  heaven,  to  me)  in  the  delt- 
oious  skies  of  Wier ;  but  1  have  seen  some  women's 
ftces  by  Inman,  in  which  life  and  heaven,  in  which  the 
bliss  of  other  worlds,  and  the  tenderness  of  this,  in 
which  the  muscle,  blood,  and  fibre  of  God's  creatures, 
with  all  the  intellect  he  has  ever  breathed  into  them, 
were  blended  with  a  Promethean  power.  This  is  the 
poetry  of  the  art :  and  the  actual  portraits  that  are  em- 
Dodied  with  it,  have  a  £ur  ereater  charm,  in  my  eyes, 
than  the  regularly-featuredideals  of  the  painter's  ima- 
gination. The  most  enchanting  features  that  I  ever 
fooked  upon,  were  those  of  a  saint  somebody,  painted, 
bv  the  by,  from  a  naughty  nun,  that  I  saw  once  in 
Mexico.  The  picture  carried  me  back  at  once  to  the 
Florentine  gallerv,  and  I  stood  once  more  an  ardent 
hoy  of  nineteen,  before  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  the 
great  Italian  masters,  that  still  survive  in  their  adora- 
ble Madonnas.  .It  was  the  image  of  Uttle£UnmaAthcr- 
ton,  except  that  it  did  not  eternally  show  its  teeth,  like 
a  walking  advertisement  to  the  Crawcoura. 

By  the  way,  it  always  stiikes  me,  that  that  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing— a  woman  being  immortalized  by  her  lover ! 
How  much  more  we  like  those  who  have  come  down 
to  us  in  painting  and  in  song,  than  those  who  have 
taken  the  reins  of  Fame's  chanot  in  their  own  hands, 
and,  like  that  false-hearted  vixen,  the  English  EUza- 
beth— who  swore  like  a  coachman — thrashed  down  to 
DMterity  like  a  Bowery  trotter  on  the  third  avenue. 
Women  should  appear  to  be  wooed,  even  by  Fame. 
The  ancients^  to  be  sure,  personified  her  as  a  sister  fe- 
male, but  then  she  was  alwavs  a  giri  of  bad  report,  and 
those  of  her  sex  who  would  wear  her  favors,  should 
employ  a  go-between  to  make  the  advances. 

'TiUMday. — What  a  vile,  capricious  climate  oura  is, 
bere  along  the  seaboard.  Yesterday  was  just  one  of 
those  days  when  women  never  take  their  hair  out  of 
paper,  but,  shawling  over  the  loose  array  of  their  ne- 
glected toilet,  sit  stewing  over  the  last  new  novel, 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  settle  down  after  break- 
fiist.  I  did  not  go  into  the  parlor,  for  I  hate  a  sloven ; 
and  three  out  of  the  five  pretty  women  at  our  boarding- 
house,  might  read  Jeremy  Taylor's  *'  Marriage  Ring'' 
to  advantage.  How  beautifully  does  the  old  fellow  al- 
lude to  that  delicate  consideration  for  each  other's  tastes 
and  feelings,  which  must,  after  all,  constitute  the  soul 
of  happiness  In  married  life,  and  the  want  of  which,  in 
the  springtime  of  affection,  must  wither  its  buds,  even 
as  they  are  blowing  into  life. 

"  Evenr thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the 
breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the 
vine,  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a 
new- weaned  boy ;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation 
they  stiffen  Into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and  have,  by 
the  warm  embraces  of  the  suo,  and  the  kisses  of 
heaven,  brought  forth  their  clustera,  they  can  endure 
the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of  the  tern- 

Eest,  and  yet  never  be  broken  :  so,"  says  the  old-fash- 
med  preacher,  "  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed 
marriage." 

So  Lady  Morgan's  come  out  with  a  new  work.  Why 
don't  that  woman  stop  writing'?  There's  talent  in  her 
works ;  but  then  the  jargon  in  which  they  are  written 
makes  me  sick.  She  crams  in  the  words  against  the 
stomach  of  my  sense,  and  I  always  have  to  tiuce  a  page 
or  two  of  Cobbett's  wholesome  English  to  restore  its 
tone. 

Cobbett  I  you  read  Cobbett—the  renegade !  the,  the 
8C . 

Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it— I  know  It  all,  and  yet  I  read 
Cobbett.  I  read  him  for  his  real  hard- horse  sense.  I 
delight  in  that  downright  go-ahead  style  of  his,  which 
grapples  with  the  mibject  lUte  an  English  buU-dog;  and 


wlMther  It  be  great  or  tfttle,  a  yeariing  h«ifer  or  a  fuH- 
grown  bnfi*alo,  flings  it  down  before  you,  00  that  701 
can  put  your  foot  upon  it    Sheer  sense,  urged  w^ 
masculine  force  and  inextinguishable  spirit,  give  an  ^ 
fluence  to  that  man's  writings  which  even  hia  1 
cliaiacter  can  hardly  impair.    I  would  ensure  th 
a  low  premium  on  their  vojrage  to  posterity.     Fg 
ent,  like  the  Egvptian  erabalmera  of  old,  preeer 
bad  as  well  as  the  good— the  reptile  as  weii  as  t| 
from  destruction.  f 

I  saw  C.  last  night,  at  Mrs. .    How  mf^  that 

man  has  altered  nnoe  we  were  schoolboys^^gether. 
He  has  taken  up  politics  as  a  trade,  which /eonrider 
as  bad  as  selling  one's  self  to  the  devil-^  tf  ng  which 
I  thought  had  gone  out  entirely,  till  I  \^|taessed  the 
arch  necromancy  of  M.  Adrien.  '9o\\\\m,  though  an 
excellent  mistress,  makes  but  a  poor  wifi»— to  flirt  wiih 
them  lends  a  zest  to  existence,  but  10  be  wedded  \o 
them  dries  up  the  best  spiings  of  life.  For  ambitkm, 
ewaliowing  up  all  other  passions  and  aflections,  de- 
vours, like  Saturn,  each  kindly  offspring  of  the  heart, 
in  order  to  sit  alone  upon  its  barren  throne. 

C.  has  proved  a  perfect  woridling,  but  mv  estimate  of 
his  abilities  is  as  hi^h  as  ever.  I  d#  not  tnink,  indeed, 
that  I  have  ever  been  mistaken  in  the  nutuif  of  my  in- 
timates, though  I  have  certainly  made  some  qaeor 
blundera  in  guaging  their  Aeoric  Such  mistakes  ara 
nothing  to  a  man;  but  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  unhappy  for  a  woman,  thin  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation of  character  in  forming/her  friendships,  and  fix- 
ing her  partialities.  Life  1m  comparatively,  so  few 
resources  for  her.  that  when  she  misplaces  her  affec- 
tions, the  error  is  often  irretiievable.  She  is  a  behig 
of  sympathy ;  her  feelings  go  forth  in  the  morning  oc 
life  like  the  sunbeam  in  tl^  apologue,  that  sought  all 
day  some  obiect  to  reflect  back  its  warmth,  and  found 
it  only  in  the  freezing  wave  that  broke  even  as  it 
mocked  its  image  at  the  evening's  dose.  Some  one 
turned  this  idea  prettily  in  a  game  of  "crambo"  at  Mrs. 

—  the  other  evening.  I  suspect  it  was  Clara  ¥^ 
from  the  fact  of  S.,  a  few  moments  before,  having  pre- 
nounced  her  "  the  most  unsentimental  woman  in  ths 
world." 

Aye !  thua  *tls  I  woald  have  thena  tklok 
The  world— of  which  I  ne*«r  knew  one 

That  wu  noteoM  aa  wavea,  that  drink— 
And  aaiUe  to  cliaat--the  wooiaf  aun. 

For  I  have  friendabip'a  falaeneai  proved ; 

UaYe  loved— as  wommn's  loved  beiore — 
Rave  loved— aa  ahe  who  once  hath  loved, 

Can  Im'e  again  on  earth  no  more. 

It  mattera  not  hew  IHcnda  deedved. 

It  mattera  not  how  love  went  wraag^ 
I  only  feel  that  I  believed— 

1  only  know  I  hoped— too  long. 

What  tat  to  me,  fliat'mfd  the  crowd 

There  may  be  aoBM  nallke  the  real, 
That  at  the  ahrfaie  to  which  Tve  bowed. 

Others  may  kneel,  nor  kaeel  anbleaa*d. 

Thot^h  manv  a  bark  hope's  aea  upon— 
Freighted,  like  mine,  may  reach  the  ahore — 

Its  cheering  track  is  lost  to  one 
That  knows  nor  sail  nor  compaaa  more. 

Ruth  Latimer  was  at  Mr& ^  and  entertained  toe 

with  a  philosophical  disquisition  upon  ladv-like  young 
men.  She  assimilated  the  quadrille,  in  which  she  was 
dancing,  to  a  cotton  factory— because  there  was  ao 
many  9pindUs  running.  Ruth's  a  clever  woman ;  but 
I  never  heard  ol  a  girl  who  joked  herself  into  a  hos- 
band.  And  yet  I  like  humor  in  a  woman :  eapedaily 
when  it  softens  beauty  like  that  of  Kate  Heakethe. 
Humor  is  more  akin  to  feeling  than  wit  is.  Pumdnft 
like  mimicry,  I  take  to  be  merely  a  low  order  of  the 
last.  The  possession  of  humor  I  think  always  implies 
a  delicacy  of  perception  which  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  sensibiUty.  Coleridge  must  have  been  of  this 
opinion  when  he  said  that  **  men  of  humor  are  always 
in  some  degree  men  of  genius;  wits  are  always  so,  al- 
though a  man  of  genius  may,  amongst  other  gifts,  pos- 
sess wit— as  did  Shakspeare." 

♦        ♦        «»«««*» 

"  And  doit  thou  think  of  me  sometimea^  beauttfal 
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c'WIIiimI  Do tbjr young tlMugfatt Meal aimy  10 UmwhoM 
^  yot  nlod  never  wanders  from  tbee  1  Doih  the  crowd  of 
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gay  worehippera  that  kneel  to  thy  channe  still  leave 
mom  for  iny  shadow  to  hovex  noticed  nearl  And  thou 
wiibest,  too,  my  own  one,  that  my  letters  shoold  not 
alone  record  each  incident  that  passes  while  I  am 
eway»  but  that  they  should  bear  the  impress  of  each 
thought  and  ieeliog  of  the  soul  that  still  turns  to  thee 
where'er  my  footsteps  lead.    Thou  woulst  that" 


Certainly,  our  souls  must  transmigrate— and  that  toe 
while  vitality  sdll  lives  in  all  the  functions  of  our  gross- 
er system.  How  otherwise  can  we  thus  lose  our  moral 
idenUty.  The  faded  characters  of  this  letter  I  know  to 
be  mine,  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  sinoe  it 
was  written  have  lel't  the  mechanical  Impiini  of  my 
fii^fem  the  some.  But  I — myself—/  am  not  the  one 
that  thought  and  felt  as  they  would  have  me  believe. 
Qone— gone— forever  gone— gone  like 

**The  kiaf  In  the  ■trasm  that  can  aevtr  remm**— 

gone  like  the  star  that  went  out  in  the  sky  when  none 
were  watchlne— gone  like  the  life  that  escaped  from 
the  limbs  of  Meleager  when  bis  mother  consumed  the 
mystic  brand  upon  which  his  existence  depended. 

Wednetday.—l  spent  yesterday  in  arranging  some 
old  letters,  and  had  an  awful  attack  of  the  blue  devils 
in  consequence.  I  never  was  one  of  those  who  could 
understand  what  the  sentimental  writers  call  "  enjoy- 
ing a  pleasing  melancholy."  I  should  as  soon  think 
oitnjoymg  a  fit  of  the  gout  And  as  for  reviving  old 
nssodations^Hlisinterring  the  buried  memories  uom 
the  tomb  of  my  soul — as  for  taking  pleasure  in  that  I 
why  I  would  iust  as  soon  sedc  satisfaction  in  a  oata- 
oonb  of  tike  departed  friends  of  my  youth.  I  would 
iNiAlUr— yes  I  would— sit  cheek-by-lowl  with  the  dead 
— the  inanimate  dead  —  than  make  companions  of 
thoughts,  which,  viper-like,  quicken  into  annoying  ex- 
istence the  moment  they  are  quarried  from  the  flint 
where  they  have  lain  harmlessly  torpid.  Pshaw-'I'm 
flatting  Bvronic  This  comes  of  eating  cheese  and 
Srinking  snerry  that  has  not  been  properly  decanted. 
I  mnet  go  see  Power. 

Sw/tdayj—l  heard  Mr.  prseeh  tUs  meming. 

TlMie's  a  good  deal  of  the  divine  afflatus  abont  that 
man.  He  uways  addresses  himself  to  hotit  my  natures  • 
The  elements  of  his  discourse  are  gathered  from  the 
moec  femUiar  stories  of  this  work-day  world— homely 
bat  strong,  and  rudely  fiuhioned  in  themselves,  but 
apporitely  placed  together— like  a  pyre  of  faxgots  upon 
»  Im^  altar  of  old— they  seem  kindled  at  fast  by  fire 
from  heaven  itself:  Tbe  ponderous  war-dob,  with 
which  the  preacher  at  one  moment  beats  down  the 
mnks  of  infidelity,  is  transformed  the  next  Into  the 
torch  which  marsiials  the  fSiithful  to  victory. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  dergymen  of 
our  country  mingle  too  little  with  the  world  to  give  f^ll 
efiSciency  to  their  office.  They  are  too  often  Bke  sol- 
diers, well  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  wespons,  but  ig- 
norant of  the  enemy  they  are  to  fight  againsL  Ten  years 
of  ective  life  in  Wall  street,  or  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
would,  I  think,  form  the  best  introductory  school  for 
the  pulpit.  Men  whose  minds  are  so  rarely  kindled  by 
the  <»IU8ion,  or  shaped  by  the  attrition  of  society,  must 
Inbor  under  an  immense  disadvantage  in  their  efibrts 
to  ewaken  electric  feeling  in  othera,  or  to  adapt  the 
workings  of  their  intellect  to  the  calibre  of  those  around 
them.  If  truth  comes  only  from  heaven,  there  Is  no 
need  in  preaching,  but  if  the  preacher  be  the  instrument 
of  heaven,  the  agent  must  in  some  degree  be  fashioned 
according  to  the  material  upon  which  it  has  to  operate. 

I  took  this  ground  in  an  argument  with  Mra. the 

<yther  nifht,  and  I  cannot  but  think  tha*  I  was  right 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the  progress  of  sodety,  there 
wn  those  who  read  the  only  book  of  true  knowledge  so 
etiangelv,  that  they  seem  to  learn  thence  that  the  es- 
sence of  religion  consists  in  withdrawing  oursdves 
from  all  communion  with  our  fellows :  while  in  fiMst 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  at  war  with  aU  monkish  se- 
ehision,  and*  acknowledges  only  those  virtues  to  be 
snch  which  flourish  in  the  breath  of  a  Uighting  world  i 


wliieh  lead  us  abroad  to  mingle  with  our  feUowa)  to 
test  our  truth  and  chaiity  by  tempution  and  sympa- 
thy ;  to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and  better  it 
waere  we  may ;  to  ait  down  with  publicans  and  Phari- 
sees at  the  board }  to  be  aU  things  to  all  men.  The  first 
raoslvers  of  the  word,  had  they  banded  together  an4 
bailed  themaelves  In  a  monastery,  would  nave  been 
about  as  tros  to  their  trust  as  are  aome  of  our  modeim 
pious  who  shrink  so  sensitively  from  a  contact  with 
the  follies  of  the  world.  Christisnlty  is  emphatically 
the  reliaion  of  socMfy ;  there  is  no  disposition  of  man  in 
the  highest  social  slate  to  which  he  is  capable  of  at- 
taining, tliat  is  not  cared  for  in  its  provisions ;  but  how 
can  those  provisions  ever  elevate  and  Impiove  the  coor 
ditien  of  mankind  at  large,  if  they  who  are  sarlieat  em- 
braced in  them  go  out  from  the  rest  as  a  separate  peo* 
Sle,  and  let  the  blessings  meant  for  all  perish  with  a 
>w. 

It  may  indeed  be  dangerous  thus  to  expose  the  flock 
to  the  perils  which  peihaps  the  shepherd  alone  ought 
to  encounter;  but  what  would  we  think  of  a  miaalon- 
ary,  who  wrapt  his  converts  out  of  dght  the  moment 
they  were  made,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  add  to  their 
numbers  from  their  heathen  brethren  around  them  1 
I  regard  every  clergyman  as  s  missionary. 

You  cannot  argue  with  a  woman.  Her  opinions  are 
half  the  time  merely  prejudices;  and,  lahlje  she  mis- 
takes dogmatizing  for  discussion,  you  can  haidly  ex- 
pect a  faur  interchange  of  sentiment  upon  any  abstract 
subject  If  you  comer  her  in  an  argument,  she  throws 
heraelf  upon  the  prerogative  of  her  sex;  and,  if  in  the 
course  of  your  ressoning,  you  do  flash  conviction  upon 
her  mind,  she  depiives  you  of  the  satisfection  of  a  full 
demonstration,  by  jump  ing  at  once  to  your  conduiioa. 
Like  a  spirited,  but  ill-trained  pointer,  she  first  hunts 
wide  in  spite  or  all  your  efforts  to  keep  her  to  the  game, 
and  then  flushes  your  bird  before  you  can  get  yoiur 
finger  on  the  trigger. 

The  mind  may  draw  its  stiisngth  from  solitude,  but 
it  derives  iu  suppleness  firom  society ;  andodgpfeWK/y, 
with  slender  acquirements,  better  nts  one  for  shining 
in  company,  tliaa  the  profouiMlest  iateUeotnal  reeouroes 
without  it  But,  though  versatility  be  so  attractive  a 
quality,  how  rarely  do  we  meet  with  those  who  either 
have  possessed  it  naturally,  or  cultivated  it  with  suc- 
cess. To  give  the  body  a  just  devdopraent  of  Its  pro- 
portions, each  separate  muscle  must  be  duly  exercised, 
and  every  feculty  of  the  mind  slkould  recdve  its  proper 
sharo  of  cultivation,  to  perfect  the  unaeratandinfl.  But 
our  minds,  lies  our  bodies,  sre  generally  exerdiwd  at 
random,  and  the  improvement  of  some  cu  their  powere 
too  often  purchased  with  the  neglect,  and  consequent 
eafeeUement.  of  others,  while  not  one  in  a  million  can 
boast  that  uiuon  of  strength  and  elastidtv,  that  has 
been  so  whimsiodly  assinulated  to  the  trunk  of  an  de- 
phant,  which,  in  the  words  of  Peter  Pindar — 
**Can  pftk  np  pin»,  and  yet  powen  the  vifor, 
For  tfiftiiuing  well  tbe  Jacket  of  a  tiger.** 

Most  ordinary  people  can  talk  well  upon  some  one  sub- 
ject, but  how  few  are  there  who  can  happily  discuss  a 
dozen,  or  even  rhaintnln  their  ^ound  in  an  excursive 
conversation  wiih'buffident  abiUty,  to  act  as  the  diawer 
out  of  others.  Conversational,  in  fact,  seems  the  rarest 
of  talents,  when  we  recollect  how  few  are  noted  for  its 
possession,  and  that  even  they  who  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  talking  well,  more  freouently  harangue  instead 
of  conversing — pouting  out  tneir  own  thoughts  with 
eloquence,  but  never  mingling  the  stream  with  en- 
other's.  It  is  one  thing  to  del&ht  a  whole  table,  and 
another,  to  fix  the  favor  of  each  one  present  at  it,  by 
eUdilng  their  powers  of  entertainment 

Some  spedes  of  mentd  pdn  is  like  steam ;  and  care, 
though  wnen  unconfined,  it  disdpates  in  air,  and  when 
abut  op  too  dosdy,  it  shatters  the  mind  that  would  so 
repress  it ;  yet  properly  managed  it  may,  in  strong  un- 
derstandings, conduce  to  thdr  moral  energies ;  at  least, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  hsppiest  productions 
of  gMiins  owe  thdr  brilliancy,  if  not  thtlr  bbth,  to  the 
iateiiaity  of  mind  their  anthon  have  brought  to  one 
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•abject,  in  the  stitniioimeflfort  to  dittraot  their  thoughtt 
fioffl  another. 

Thusday,— Loire  is  a  bad  tenant  for  one'f  bosom ;  for 
when  compelled  to  quit,  he  alwaf  s  leaves  the  mansion 
more  or  less  out  ot  repair.    I  saw  Flora  F.  at  Mrs. 

*s  soiree  last  night,  and  was  amased  to  hear  a  girl 

•fher  sense  sport  the  opinions  she  did.  A  baffled  attach- 
ment certainly  spoils  a  woman  in  most  cases,  though 
It  as  certainly  mellows  their  disposition  deUghffully  In 
others.  It  depends  entirely  wh^her,  when  discom- 
fited,  she  make  society  or  religion  her  point  tPappai-^ 
these  being  the  only  resources,  and  muniments  to 
which  she  may  retreat  and  be  upholden.  Love  with 
woman  is  like  the  celebrated  Greek  fire,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  detach  from  the  object  upon  which  it 
Ihsiened.  without  the  excision  of  an  integral  part.  The 
best  hall  of  that  girl's  heart  must  be  gone,  or  she  nerer 
could  have  sung  that  song  with  so  little  emotion.  It 
was  one  that  poor  F.  wrote  for  her  a  few  months  be- 
fore he  died,  and  which,  telling  his  story  so  faithfully, 
years  ago,  portrayed  her  own  situation  so  singularly  at 

present.    G save  that  the  imitation  of  the  Waller 

and  Sedley  school  is  too  servile ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  old 
English  conceits,  I  certainly  think  there  is  a  dash  of 
true  feeling  in  the  following : 

SONG. 

I  WILL  leve  her  no  in<)f»— *tto  a  waste  of  the  heaiti 
This  lavidi  o(  feeling— a  prodigal't  part— 
Who,  heedless  the  treasure  a  life  eould  not  earn, 
SquandetB  forth,  where  he  vainly  nuiy  look  for  retartu 

I  will  love  her  no  more-^t  Is  folly  to  give 
Our  best  years  to  one  when  for  many  we  live ; 
.  And  he  wlio  the  world  will  thus  barter  for  one, 
I  ween  by  such  traffic  must  soon  be  undone. 

I  will  love  her  no  more—It  is  heathenish  thus 
To  -kneel  to  an  idol  which  bends  not  to  us ; 
Which  heeds  nut,  which  recks  not,  which  cares  net  for 
That  the  worship  of  years  to  its  altar  hath  brought. 

I  win  love  her  no  more— for  no  love  Is  without 
Its  limit  in  measure— and  mine  hath  run  out : 
She  engroeseth  it  all— and  tHl  some  she  resiofe^ 
Thaa  ifaii  ■wmeat  I  love  her— how  can  I  love  mi 


A    SKETCH. 

BT    MBS.    BLIZABBTH     OAKBS     SMITH. 

Shb  was  just  to  be  married ;  happv,  gay,  and  beauti" 
ful— wholly  devoted  to  her  lover,  and  yet,  yet  I  had  the 
audacity  to  tell  her  I  loved  her.  She  laughed  In  my 
face— not  a  laugh  of  scorn,  for  that  is  dreadful  in  a 
woman,  and  would  have  made  me  hate  her,  bat  a  na- 
tural, easy  laugh  of  incredulity,  as  if  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  were  a  subject  for  merriment.  I  believe  she 
thought  it  impossible  for  )ove  to  exist  without  hope. 
And  she  was  so  happy,  so  free  from  vanity,  and  so  luU 
of  spirit  she  either  could  not,  or  would  not  understand 
me.  It  is  true  I  did  not  tell  my  passion  in  very  lover- 
like style,  for  she  was  so  gav  I  could  get  no  chance ; 
and  when  I  did,  there  was  her  low,  musical  laugh  \ 
and  then  she  gave  me  her  pocket  handkerchief  bade 
me  keep  it  to  wipe  my  tears,  and  come  and  dance  at  her 
wedding.  The  ffipsey,  I  could  have  cried  in  good  earn- 
est. And  yet  who  could  cry,  while  her  beaming  eves 
were  turned  full  In  my  face  and  the  melody  of  her 
voice  was  ringing  in  my  ears.  Everything  sne  spoke 
upon  seemed  touched  with  her  own  brilliant  fancy,  and 
acquired  the  delicate  coloring  of  her  own  pure  ana  im- 
passioned soul.  Well,  they  were  married.  The  lover 
was  worthy  of  the  bride,  and  they^were  happy.  With 
a  cold  damp  brow,  and  hands  like  marble,  I  witnessed 
the  ceremony  that  closed  to  me  the  avenue  of  hope, 
and  affects  the  gayety  which  others  felt  I  went  to 
my  room  and  took  the  dainty  handkerchief  she  had 
given  me,  and  fastened  it  by  one  comer  over  my  writing 
table.  Here,  day  after  day,  as  I  pursued  the  duties  of 
my  profession,  I  gazed  upon  it  as  a  memento  of  blasted 
hopes.  The  pretty  device  in  the  comer,  the  fair  pen- 
manship, and  then  the  aristocratic  name  "  Isabella," 
all  fed  my  fiincy,  and  kept  up  melancholy  associations. 
TkttB  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  there  sasmad 


no  pfoqMct  that  time,  the  great  reliever  of  othei's  woes^ 
would  mitigate  mine.  I  grew  listleas  and  abetracied. 
Wealth  and  fame,  what  were  they  to  mel  The  tkk 
heart  turns  with  disgust  from  all  these  things.  Obs 
night  I  rstaraed  to  my  room ;  I  recollect  it  was  Mob- 
day.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  admired  tha 
neatneaa  wtth  which  the  maid  had  arranged  the  appw- 
tenances  of  my  chamber.  But  I  waa  wretched  bow. 
Thia  hopaleas  paarion  was  wearing  roe  into  the  grave.' 
I  lielt  it  in  my  fanguid  limba,  the  lazy  flow  of  my  Hood, 
and  the  feeble  beat  of  my  imlse.  1  had  lost  a  obm  In 
time  1 1 


court,  which  at  any  other  1 


[  might  have  won  with 


little  efiert,  only  by  my  indiflerence  and  inactivity.  My 
cHent  waa  eiasperated.  I  could  not  blame  him,  andl 
could  have  wept  with  sonow  and  vexation.  A  tear  did 
indeed  scatt  te  my  eye,  Ib  n>ite  of  my  manhood.  I 
seated  myself  at  my  table  and  meehaaiealiy  raised  my 
hand  to  the  dear  memento  suapended  over  it.  It  may 
wipe  my  teara  while  my  heart  is  breaking,  I  thoQBht. 
As  I  pxcMed  it  to  my  face,  its  touoh  seemed  leas  Pli- 
cate than  usual,  and  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  maid  had  talcen  it  down  to  wash,  and  aus- 
pended  In  its  place  one  of  her  oten— dean,  wliite  and 
coarse.  **  Hannah  Mopaey,"  was  worked  in  round  ca- 
pitals in  the  comer.  I  looked  upon  it  for  a  moment 
and  then  bnrst  into  a  loud  long  laugh  that  sent  the 
blood  with  a  start  into  every  part  of  my  body.  I  was 
completely  cured. 


AN   INDEPENDENT  JUDGE, 

▲MO  AM  INOENIOUS  ADVOCATB. 

lyisBAXu,  in  his  Reign  of  Charles  I,  has  this  pictBfst 
*'  While  the  q)eaker  was  addressing  Judge  Jenkins, 
the  old  man  in  a  low  voice  requested  his  compeiiioB- 
not  to  reply — ^  Let  all  the  roaUce  fall  upon  me.  my  yean 
can  better  bear  it'  The  sp«iker  having  ended.  Judge 
Jenkins  asked  whether  they  woidd  not  g^e  hnn 
liberty  to  speak  7  '  Yes  I  so  you  be  not  very  long.*  *Nol 
I  wili  not  trouble  either  myself  or  you  with  many  wonts. 
Mr.  Speaker!  you  said  the  house  was  offended  at  ray 
beiiavior  in  not  making  my  obeisance  to  you  when  they 
brought  me  here ;  ancfthis  was  the  moro  wondered  at, 
because  I  pretended  to  be  knowing  in  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I  answer,  that  I  not  only  pretend  to  be.  but  am 
knowing  in  the  lawa  of  the  land,  having  BMMie  them  mf 
study  lor  theae  five-and-lorty  years ;  and  ii  is  because 
I  am  so,  is  the  reason  of  my  behavior.  As  long  bb  yoB 
had  the  king's  arms  engraven  on  your  mace,  and  UMit 
your  great  seal  was  no  counterfielt,  and  acting  nnder 
his  authority,  I  would  have  bowed  in  obedience  to  his 
writ,  by  which  you  were  first  called.  But  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  you  and  thia  houae  have  renonnced  yomr  Bfiegi- 
ance  lo  your  aovereign.  and  are  beoome  a  den  of  thieves^ 
should  I  bow  myeelf  in  this  house  of  Rimmon,  the 
Lord  would  not  pardon  me  V  The  whole  hovaa 
waa  electrified — all  roae  in  uproar  and  confusion !  It 
was  long  ere  order  oould  be  obtained,  or  their  fniy 
could  eihaust  itselt  It  seemed  as  if  every  memhsr 
shrunk  from  a  personal  attack.  The  house  voted  the 
piisoners  guilty  of  high  treason,  without  any  trtel,  and 
ahould  auller  as  in  case  of  condemnadon  mr  treaaon. 
They  called  in  the  keeeperof  Newsate  to  Icam  the  usual 
days  of  execution,  which  were  Wednesdaya  and  Fii- 
days.  The  day  to  be  iqjpointed  then  became  the  av^ 
ject  of  their  debate.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  out  of  all  himian  chances  to  spare  *  tlis 
life  of  the  greateat  clerk,  but  not  the  wisest  man,'  the 
facetious  and  disaolute  Harry  Martin,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  rose,  not  to  dissent  nom  the  vote  of  the  hoose^ 
he  observed,  but  he  had  something  to  say  about  the 
time  of  the  executioiL  '  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one  must 
believe  that  this  old  gentleman  here  is  folly  possessed 
in  his  head,  reaolved  to  die  a  martjrr  in  his  cause ;  fbr 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  provoked  the  house  by 
such  bidng  expressions.  If  you  execute  him,  you  do 
precisely  thst  wiiich  he  hopes  for,  and  his  execution  will 
nave  great  infiuence  over  the  people,  since  be  b  con- 
demned without  a  jury ;  I  therefore  move  that  we  should 
suspend  the  day  of  execution,  and  in  the  roeantime 
force  him  to  live  in  spite  of  his  teeth.'  The  drollery  ef 
the  motion  put  the  house  into  better  humor,  and  the 
aMfte  piiaoners  wene  rBmanded." 
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SUMMEJK. 

BT  LAWkBKCC    LABBtB. 

O,  SvMM  BB  dcBT  J  With  flowciB  of  riclmt  hiM) 
And  BweeCeatodor,  with  thy  lephyn  U«nd» 

Fob  the  hot  brow  of  labor,  BBd  iabd«« 
Sol'B  ai4«nt  wuMth,  Ibr  ^  niy  good  rigtal  hand, 

And  by  aiy  heart,  irhlch  to  BiyMlfto  tnM» 
Aod  by  the  flreedoBi  of  my  aathre  land, 

Hhirty  degreei  of  heat,  wHh  aweat  ompoBriBf^ 

JfalMt  fliy  BiiiM  taiatt  almost,  to  think  of  ■oattag. 


0,eumnmrdaar!  thy  I 

To  wonhip  thee,  thoa  muBe  of  avrMiatC  flovaamJ 
For,  limn  thy  odoroas  valeB  what  perftusea  Hart, 

BofBo  by  the  roey  zephyra  throogh  tliy  bowera, 
And  to  my  feoeetf  gkiwing  thooghts  impart. 

So  that  the  weartsome  and  dull  paced  houiB 
Dance  with  a  lighter  step  o*er  earUi  away. 
While  eome  new  rapture  gilds  each  cooiing  day ! 

O,  0n«mier  dear !  I  lore  thy  bobMlag  brooka. 

For  their  iweet  music  snodies  the  heart  of  caze; 
The  carrollng  of  birds  mid  grassy  nooks, 

Their  songs  of  rapture  floating  in  the  air— 
Sure  they  would  win  a  schfrfar  from  his  bo<^ 

And  steal  a  smile  Afom  that  old  sloic,  Despair, 
Quicken  doll  Age*s  footsteps,  and  renew 
On  Bos«ty*soheak  the  rose's  hlashiag  hue* 

Alas!  man*s  life  is  but  a  chequered  scene 
Of  Joy  and  laughter,  hate,  love,  tears  and  woe ; 

And  woman's  likewise:  from  Britannia's  qimen 
Down  to  the  humble  peasant,  all  must  know 

That  lights  and  shadows  aye  will  intenreoe, 
To  teach  us  our  own  weakness,  and  to  show 

How  frail  we  bm  when  Fate's  dark  clouds  hang  o'ei 

And  Death's  diaad  TBle  treads  urida  and  diaar  beta 

'  Aad  well  it  is  so ;  lest,  as  life  is  brie^ 

We  place  too  much  endearaMsnt  on  this  earth. 

And  the  dread  thought  of  leaving  were  such  §M^ 
As  ID  destioy  the  innocence  of  mirth. 

And  bring  our  years  taito  the  **  yellow  leai;" 
Era  we  had  scarcely  eolerad  BMBhood's  UMh ; 

But,  as  tt  is,  by  numeroua  ills  opprest. 

We  welcome  death— it  brings  etefual  rest! 

But  this  is  merely  Bxiral  qwculatioo, 

For  which  the  market  can  eflbct  bo  sale, 
For  BBorals  in  this  ewj-dmy  ereatlOB, 

Like  ish  aad  Bnitton,  do,  by  age,  get  stale ; 
BiOkBiB  had  rather  talk  of  apeowiatfoB— 

Topers  of  politics  o'er  IVothing  ale — 
Lawyera  of  flEes— ^oemakers  of  dielr  leather- 
Poets  of  themselves— woBMn  of  one  another. 


ANECDOTES  OF  GUERILLA  WARFARE. 

Tmk  strange  exploits  of  these  daring  partisans,  tliough 
true  to  the  letter,  are  perfectly  romantic ;  tnd  the  pa- 
tient endurance,  the  deep  artince,  witli  whicik  their  ob- 
jects were  effected,  appear  to  be  almost  incredible. 
Persons,  whose  ages  and  proferaions  were  best  calcula- 
ted to  evade  suspicion,  were  invariably  their  dioaen 
agents.  The  villa^  priest  was  commonly  a  con^Bder- 
afte  of  the  neighboimg  gueriHa — the  postmaster  betray- 
ed the  intelligence  that  reached  him  in  his  offiofr— the 
fidrest  peasantofEstremadura  would  tempt  the  thought  • 
less  soldier  with  her  beauty,  and  decay  him  within 
range  of  the  buUet— and  even  childhood  was  frequently 
and  successfully  employed  in  leading  the  unsuepaetiiK 
victim  into  some  i>ass  or  ambusoanw,  where  tbe  knife 
or  musket  closed  his  earthly  career. 

In  every  community,  however  fierce  and  lawless, 
^fifferent  gradations  of  good  and  evil  will  be  discovered, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  some  of  the  guerillas  and  their  leaders. 
■  Jiany  of  these  desperate  bands  were  actuated  In  every 
enterprise  by  a  love  of  bloodshed  and  spoilatioo^  and 
their  own  countrymen  aufieNd  aa  lieavily  Snm  their 


rapacity,  as  their  enemies  from  their  swords.  Others 
took  the  field  from  nobler  motives :  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  their-  coimtry  and  religion  aroused  them 
iikto  vengeance  against  a  tyranny  which  had  become 
insuflfeiable — every  feeling  but  ardent  patriotism  was 
forgotten—private'  and  dearer  ties  were  snapped  asun- 
der— homes,  and  wives,  and  children  were  abandoned 
— privations  that  appear  almost  incredible  were  patiently 
endured,  until  treachery  delivered  them  to  the  execu- 
tioner, or  in  some  wild  attempt  they  were  overpowered 
bgr  numbers,  and  died  resisting  to  the  last. 

Dreadful  as  the  retaliation  was  which  French  cruelly 
and  oppression  had  provoked,  the  gueiilla  vengeance 
against  domestic  treachery  vras  neither  less  certain  or 
Ims  severs.  To  collect  money  or  suMlies  for  the  inva- 
ders, convey  any  information,  conceal  tl^ir  movements, 
and  not  betray  them  when  opportuidty  occurred,  was 
death  to  the  ofiender.  Someumes  the  delinquent  was 
brought  with  considerable  difficulty  and  risk  before  a 
neighboring  tribunal,  and  executed  with  all  the  formali- 
ties of  i«istioe;  but  generally  a  more  sumrasjy  vea- 
geanoe  was  exacted,  and  the  traitor  was  sacrificed  upon 
me  spot.  In  these  eases  neither  calling  nor  age  was 
respected.  If  found  lalse  to  his  country,  the  sanctity 
of  his  order  was  no  protection  to  the  priest  Thie 
daughter  of  the  collector  of  Almagro,  for  professing  at- 
tscbsMnt  to  the  usurper,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Usena;  and  a  secret  eonrespondence  between  the  wife 
of  the  alcalde  of  Birhueda  and  the  French  general  in 
the  next  command,  havins  been  detected  by  an  inter- 
cepted despatch,  the  wretched  woman,  by  order  of  Juan 
Martin  Dies,  the  empecinado,  was  drsgged  by  a  guerilla 
party  ftom  her  house,  her  head  shaven,  her  denuded 

Crson  tarred  and  feathered,  and  disgraoetullv  exhibited 
the  public  market-place,  and  sfa»  was  then  put  to 
death  amid  the  execrations  of  her  tormentors.  Nor 
was  there  any  security  for  a  traitor,  even  were  hb  res- 
idence in  the  eapkal,  or  almost  wiibia  the  caoip  of  the 
enemy.  One  of  the  fevoiites  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Dmi  Jose  RigcK  was  torn  from  his  home  In  the  suburbs 
of  Madrid,  while  celebrating  his  wedding,  by  the  em- 
pecinado. and  hanged  in  the  square  of  Cadiz.  The 
usurper  himseli^  on  two  occasions,  nsrrowly  escaped 
from  this  deipsrate  partisan*  Dining  at  Almeda,  some 
two  leagues  distance  from  the  capital,  with  one  of  the 
generals  of  divisfon,  their  hiliarity  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  tmwelcome  intelueence  that  the  em- 
pecinado was  at  hand,  and  nothing  out  a  hasty  retreat 
preserved  the  pseudo  king  from  the  capture.  On  an- 
other accaslen,  he  was  surprised  upon  the  Gaudalaxara 
road,  and  so  rapid  was  the  cueiiUa  movement,  so  de- 
tennined  their  pursuit,  that  before  the  French  could  be 
succored  by  the  ffarrison  of  Madrid,  forty  of  the  royal 
eaoort  were  sabred  between  Torrejon  and  El  Molar. 

A  war  of  extermination  raged,  and  on  both  sides 
blood  flowed  in  toments.  One  act  of  cruelty  was  as 
promptly  snswered  by  another;  and  a  Frencn  decree, 
ordenug  that  every  Spaniard  taken  in  arms  should  be 
executed,  appeared  to  be  a  signal  to  the  gueriUas  to  ex- 
dude  from  merey  every  enemy  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  French  had  shown  the  example;  the  junte  were 
denounced,  their  iiouses  burned,  and  their  wives  and 
diUdren  driven  to  the  woods.  If  piisonera  received 
qtuirter  in  the  field— if  they  fell  lame  upon  the  march, 
or  the  remotest  chance  of  a  rescue  appeared — tiiey  were 
shot  like  docs;  othere  were  butohered  in  the  towns, 
their  bodies  left  rotting  on  the  highways,  ancf  their 
heads  exhibited  on  poles.  That  respect  which  even 
the  most  depraved  of  men  usually  pay  to  female  tionor, 
was  shamefully  disregarded ;  and  more  than  one  Span- 
iard, like  the  postmaster  of  Medina,  was  driven  to  the 
most,  desperate  courses^  by  the  violation  of  a  wife  and 
the  murder  of  child. 

It  would  be  sickening  to  describe  the  horrid  scenes 
whidi  mutual  retaliations  produced.  Several  of  the  em- 
pecinado's  followers,  who  were  surprised  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Goadarama,  were  nailed  to  the  trees,  and  left 
there  to  expire  sfowly  by  hunger  and  thint  To  the 
same  trees,  before  a  week  elapsed,  a  similar  number 
of  French  soldiera  were  affixed  by  the  guerillas.  Two 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  who  were  suspected  of 
communicating  with  the  biigands,  as  the  Frendi 
termed  the  anned  Spanisrds,  were  tried  bv  court- 
mvthd,  and  executed  at  their  own  door.    The  nsxt 
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morning  rir  of  Che  gftrrison  were  seen  hanging  from 
walls  beside  the  high  road.  Some  females  related  (o 
Palarea,  sumamed  the  Medico,  had  been  abused  most 
scandalously  by  the  escort  of  a  convoy,  who  had  seised 
them  in  a  wood ;  and  in  return  the  guerilla  leader  drove 
into  an  ermida  eighty  Frenchmen  and  their  officers, 
set  fire  to  the  thatch,  and  burned  them  to  death  or  shot 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  leave  the  biasing  chapel. 
Such  were  the  dreadful  enormities  a  system  of  retalia- 
tion caused. 

I  These  desperate  adventurers  were  commanded  by 
men  of  the  most  dissimilar  professions.  Ail  were  dis- 
tinguished by  some  sobriquet^  and  these  were  of  the 
most  opposite  descriptions.  Among  the  leaders  were 
'  friars,  and  physicians,  cooks  and  artisans,  while  some 
'  were  characterised  by  a  deformity,  and  others  named 
after  the  form  of  their  waistcoat  or  hat.  Worse  epiiliets 
described  many  of  the  minor  chiefs— truculenoe  and 
spoliation  obtained  them  titles ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  most  ferocious  band  that  infested  Biscay 
was  ^mmanded  by  a  woman  named  Martina.  So  In- 
<tt8criminatingand  unrelenting  was  this  female  monster 
in  her  murder  of  friends  and  foes,  that  Mina  was  ob- 
liffed  to  direct  his  force  against  her.  She  was  surprised, 
vdth  the  greater  portion  of  her  banditti,  and  the  whole 
were  shot  upon  the  spot 

Of  all  the  guerilla  leaders  the  two  Minas  were  tlie 
most  remarkable  for  their  daring,  their  talents,  and 
their  success.  The  younger,  Xavler,  had  a  short  ca- 
reer, but  nothing  could  be  more  chivalrous  and  roman- 
tic than  many  of  the  incidents  that  marked  it.  His 
band  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  with  this  force  he 
kept  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Arriueon.  in  oonfufion  i  in- 
tercepted convoys,  levied  oontrfbutlons,  plundered  tiM 
custom-houses,  and  harrassed  the  enemy  incessantly. 
The  villages  were  obliged  to  furnish  rations  for  his 
troops,  and  the  French  convoys  supplied  him  with 
money  and  ammunition.  His  escapes  were  often  mar- 
velous. He  swam  flooded  livers  deemed  impasstWe, 
and  climbed  precipices  hitherto  untraversed  by  human 
foot.  Near  Eetella  he  was  forced  by  numbers  to  take 
refuge  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  only  accessible  side  he  de- 
fended tfil  nightfelt,  when  lowei^ng  himself  and  follow- 
ers by  a  rope,  he  brought  off  his  party  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

This  was  among  his  last  e^loits ;  for  when  recon- 
noitring by  moonlQ^ht,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  a  valua- 
Ue  convoy,  he  fell  unexpectedly  into  me  hands  of  an 
enemy's  patrol.  Proscribed  by  the  French  as  a  ban- 
dit, it  was  snrprising  that  his  Hfe  was  speied  $  Imt  his 
loss  to  the  guerillas  was  regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 

While  disputing  as  to  the  choice  of  a  leader  where 
so  many  aspired  to  a  command  to  which  each  offered  an 
equal  claim,  an  adventurer  worthy  to  succeed  their  lost 
chief  was  happily  discovered  in  his  uncle,  the  elder 
Mina.  Educated  as  a  husbandman,  and  scarcely  ak4e 
to  read  or  write,  the  new  leader  had  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement, until  the  junta's  call  to  arms  induced  him  to 
join  his  nephew's  band.  He  reluctantly  acceded  to  the 
general  wish  to  become  Xavier  Mine's  successor,  but 
when  he  assumed  the  command,  his  firm  and  dating 
character  was  rapitfly  developed.  Echeverria,  with  a 
force  following,  had  started  as  a  rival  chief;  but  Mina 
surprised  him — had  three  of  his  subordinates  shot  with 
their  leader— and  united  the  remainder  of  the  band 
with'  his  own.  Although  he  narrowly  escaped  fiom 
becoming  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  a  comrade,  the 
prompt  and  severe  justice  with  which  he  visited  the 
oflfender,  effectually  restrained  other  adventurers  from 
mtddng  any  similar  attempt. 

The  traitor  was  a  sergeant  of  his  own,  who,  from  the 
bad  expression  of  his  face,  had  received  among  his 
eompanlons  the  §obriquet  of  Malcarado.  Discontented 
with  the  new  commander,  he  determined  to  betray 
him  to  the  enemy,  and  concerted  measures  with  Pan- 
netia,  whose  brigade  was  near  the  villn^  of  Robres,  to 


alcades  implicated  in  traitorous  design,  were  hang^ 
side  by  side  upon  a  tree,  and  their  iiouses  razed  to  the 
ground. 

An  example  of  severity  like  this  gave  confidence  to 
his  own  followers,  and  exacted  submission  from  the 
peasantry.  Every,  where  Mina  had  a  iiriihfui  spy — 
every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  reported — ^and  if  a 
village  magistrate  received  a  ret^uisition  from  a  Frendt 
commandant,  it  was  coramumcaied  to  the  guerilla 
chief  with  due  despatch,  or  woe  to  tiie  alcade  mat  ne- 
glected it. 

Nature  had  formed  Mina  for  the  service  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himeelf.  His  constitution  was  equal  to 
every  piiwailoa  and  fetigue,  and  liis  courage  was  of 
that  prompt  and  dating  character,  tliat  no  circumstanoe» 
however  sudden  and  disliearteniag,  could  overcome. 
Careless  as  to  dress  or  food,  he  depended  for  a  change 
of  linen  on  the  capture  of  French  baggage,  or  any  ac- 
cidental supply ;  and  for  days  he  would  exist  upon  a 
few  biscuits,  or  anything  which  chance  threw  in  his 
road.  He  guarded  car^ullv  against  surpiise — slept 
with  a  dagger  and  pistols  in  his  girdle — and  such  were 
his  active^abits,  that  he  rarely  look  more  than  two 
hours  of  repose.  The  mountain  caverns  were  the  de- 
positories of  his  ammunition  and  plunder;  and  In  a 
mountain  fastness  he  established  a  hospital  for  his 
wounded,  to  which  they  were  carried  in  litters  across 
the  heights,  and  placed  in  perfect  safety,  untH  their 
cure  could  be  completed.  Uaming  and  plunder  were 
prohibited,  and  even  love  forbidden,  lest  the  gnerllln 
might  be  too  communicative  to  the  ol^ect  of  his  afleo* 
tion,  and  any  of  his  chieftain's  secrets  should  trans- 
pire. 

Of  tlie  minor  chieft  many  strange  and  chivalrous  ad- 
ventures are  on  record.  The  dating  plans,  often  tried 
and  generally  sucoesaful,  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  several,  ars  almost  beyond  belieC.  No  meana»  bow- 
ever  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  modem  waifiue,  vrers 
uaioployed ;  while  the  ingenuity  with  which  intelli- 
gence of  a  hostile  movement  was  transmitted — the 
artifice  with  which  an  enemy  was  delayed,  untii  he 
could  be  surrounded  or  aurpiised,  appear  Ineiiedihle. 

Of  individual  ferocity  a  few  instances  will  be  svffi- 
dent.  At  tlie  execution  of  an  alcade  and  his  son  at 
Mondragon,  the  old  man  boasted  that  two  hvndied 
French  had  perished  by  their  hande ;  and  the  cfaaleco, 
Francis  Moreno,  in  a  record  of  his  services,  boasts  of 
his  having  waited  for  a  cavalry  patrol  in  a  ravine,  and, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  huge  blunderbuss,  loaded  nearly 
to  the  muxzle,  dislocated  his  own  shoulder  and  killed 
or  wounded  nine  of  the  French.  The  same  chief  pre- 
sented to  Yillafranca  a  lich  booty  of  plate  and  qiuek- 
silver,  but  he  added  to  the  gift  a  parcel  of  eara  cut  horn 
the  prisoners  wtiom  on  that  occasion  he  had  sbtugh- 
tered. 

Profiting  by  the  anarchy  that  reigned  In  this  affllded 
country,  wretches,  under  political  excuses,  committed 
murder  and  devastation  on  a  scale  of  frightful  magitf- 
tnde.  One,  pretending  to  be  a  functionary  of  the  JuniSi 
made  Ladrada  a  scene  of  bloodshed.  By  night  Us 
vicdms  were  despatched ;  and  to  the  dlMmoe  of  wo- 
man, his  wife  was  more  sanguinarv  than  himself  Cas- 
tanoe  at  length  arrested  their  blood-stained  career; 
and  Pedrazeula  was  hanged  and  beheaded,  and  MadS| 
his  inlamous  confederate,  sarotted. 

Castile  was  overrun  by  banditti ;  and  one  gang,  de- 
stroyed by  a  guerilla  chief  named  Juan  AbtlT,  had  ae- 
cnnralated  plunder,  prindpally  in  specie,  amouniing  in 
value  to  half  a  million  reals.  One  of  the  band,  wbea 
eaptarsd  bv  the  French,  to  save  hi«  life,  discovered  the 
•ecvet,  andsffeped  to  lead  a  party  to  the  place  whevs 
the  treasure  was  depodted.  Hisproposal  was  socent- 
ed.  An  algoadl,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  pieessJed 
to  the  wood  of  VilU  Vidosa,  and  there  booty  we» 
found  worth  more  than  the  value  affixed  to  it  by  tke 
deserter.  Returning  in  unsuspecting  confidence,  ite 
party  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  medfeoi 
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1MT£R£ST1MQ  INCIDENT. 

Obmbial  Dbabbobn,  wridfiff  of  the  ceremonies  oi^ 
the  moroiag  of  the  Bunker  Hill  oelebraiion  says:— 
When  I  entered  the  room  at  Concert  Hall,  on  the 
mominpr  of  the  17th,  where  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati  were  to  assemble,  for  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing in  the  procession,  I  found  several  old  soldiers  of  the 
ivTolotioo,  who  had  come  there  by  mistake,  instead  of 
going  to  the  8tate  House. 

While  ia  conversation  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  note-  f  a  fife 
in  the  room,  and  turning  in  the  direcdun  wheuce 
they  proceeded,  discovered  an  aged  nan  seated  among 
tlw  old  soldiers,  who  was  psrlbrming  on  that  inatru- 
nenL  I  immediately  went  and  took  a  seat  beside  him 
and  listened  until  he  had  concluded  playing  "  Wash- 
ington's March,"  when  the  following  conversation 
ensued : 

"  Were  you  a  fifer  in  the  revolotionary  anny  V 

«*Iwas.^' 

t*  In  what  corps r* 

**  Nixon*s  regiment  and  Nixon*s  brigade." 

"  How  long  did  you  serve  T* 

"Three  years.  I  was  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  I  waa  present  at  the  execution  of  Major 
Andre.*' 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"  I  am  in  my  83d  year." 

"Where  do  you  Uve?" 

"In  Springfield." 

"What  is  your  name  r» 

"  Thaddeus  Perry." 

He  then  played  Yankee  Doodle,  and  remarkably 
well.  He  had  a  grandson  with  him,  who  appeared  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  yeara  old,  and  who  had  accompanied 
his  grandAther.  apparently  to  take  care  of  him,  as  the 
^reteran  was  ieeble,  and  so  deaf  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  ooaverae  with  him. 

How  remarkable,  that  after  the  lapse  of  time  which 
had  intervened  aince  the  close  of  the  revolution,  there 
should  be  heard,  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnad,  on 
the  68lh  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill,  a  fifer 
«f  Washioffton's  armv.  playing  the  maroh  of  that  iilus- 
trlovs  patriot,  and  the  soi.it-stininff  national  air  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  which  had  so  often  cheered  the  Ameri- 
can camp  during  the  glorioua  struggle  for  liberty  and 
national  Independence. 


SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OP  SUDDEN  DEATH. 
A  DBimKBM  coal  heaver  is  related  to  ha>^  fallen  from 
a  waffon,  been  uken  ap  and  carried  to  St  Bartholo- 
mew^a  hospital.  He  was  stripped,  and  the  aurgeon 
•aarained  liiiii,  bat  no  ii^ory  could  be  diacoversd  i  atill 
be  aaid  he  could  not  rise  up  in  the  bed.  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  called  in,  but  this  celebrated  suigeon  could  m^e 
nothing  of  the  case,  and  directed  that  he  should  be 
waahed  thoroughly  clean  and  a  barber  procured  to 
•have  him.  Aboat  an  hour  after,  a  measaaswaa  brought 
tliat  the  man  had  instantaneously.  wUla  undergoing 
tlie  operation  of  shaving,  died.  The  barber  said  he 
appeared  to  be  well,  and  was  talking  to  him  one  in- 
stant, and  the  next  was  a  dead  man.  "  I  had  hold  of 
him,"  said  he,  "  by  the  nose,  and  I  did  but  turn  liis 
head  very  gently  to  use  the  raxor,  when  he,  without 
breatMng  or  a  sigh,  went  oflU"  Abernethy  turned  to 
ttia  voung  students,  and  told  them  this  was  a  case  for 
study,  saving  there  was  a  cause  for  tike  man's  death— 
that  the  following  morning  he  would  open  the  body 
and  find  it  out.  At  the  aame  time  he  asked  the  stu- 
dents to  think  of  the  case,  and  tell  him  in  the  morning 
thdr  opinions  of  what  might  be  the  cause.  Oneofthe 
•tudenU  sugffested  that  a  vertebral  bone  was  fractured, 
and  ttiat  as  the  barber  turned  his  liead  to  shave  him,  a 
splinter  penetrated  the  spinal  cord.  Abernethy  imme* 
iBately  coincided  in  tiiis  opinion,  and  they  then  cut 
down  the  back,  and  discovered  a  email  piece  of  frac- 
tured bone,  not  bigger  than  half  a  pin.  wliich  had  pene- 
tmted  the  sjdne :  takinc  the  oorpae  by  the  nose,  they 
obaerved,  as  they  turned  the  head  one  way,  ths  splin- 
ter came  out,  and  as  they  turned  it  the  contrary,  tt  en- 
tered the  vital  cord.  The  proltlem  was  now  at  once 
aolvwi,  and  a  striking  iliuatratlon  furnished  how  little 
It  takes  to  ttnp  thegrsttt  Bwch&M  tf  IMe  hi  BML 
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The  Roveh.— We  see  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seba  Smith  are  to  be  the  editors  of  this  weekly 
magazine.  Of  course,  with  such  able  navigators,  the 
Rover  must  make  pleasant  voyages  $  but  as  i^  liaa 
never  come  "athwart  our  hause,"  we  cannot  say  what 
manner  of  craft  she  is.  If  Captain  Smith  will  come 
within  hail,  we  will  report  him.  Top  your  boom  for 
Down  East  if  you  please.  PorUand  Transcript 

Schooner  Transciipt,  ahoy!  Ah  Cap'n  Usley,  is 
that  you  7  Glad  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  ye.  All's 
well  aboard,  I  hope.  I  used  to  come  in  your  wake 
sometimes,  you  know,  when  I  was  sailing  in  another 
craA ;  but  I've  been  ashore  so  long  I  did  n't  know  as  I 
should  hardly  know  ye  if  I  fell  in  with  ye.  But  it  was 
n't  so ;  I  knew  the  cut  of  your  jib  the  moment  you 
came  in  sight. 

Your  craft's  held  her  own  remarkably  well  theae 
stormy  times.  I  don't  see  but  she  looks  as  trim  and 
blight  AS  she  did  the  day  she  was  first  launched ;  and 
that  is  extraordinary  good  luck,  considerin  how  many 
have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  the  aame  time,  and  how 
many  have  burst  their  bilers,  and  how  many  have  been 
sucked  out  of  their  tracks  by  under  currents  till  they 
were  smashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  how  many  are  stiU 
shiveiin  in  the  wind. 

By  the  way,  Capfn,  let  me  corvsct  a  little  bit  of  a 
mistake  that  you've  been  led  into  by  seme  of  the  pa- 
pers tliat  reported  my  taking  charge  of  the  Rovnn. 
"Mrs.  Seba  Smith"  isn't  one  of  the  editors,  as  yon 
may  see  by  lookin  at  the  regular  ship's  papers.  Bik 
still,  it  it  true,  that  lady  aocompaniea  us  on  the  vige ; 
for  liavin  already  been  with  me  on  so  long  a  cruise, 
acting  generally  as  chief  mate,  and  keepln  watch  and 
watch  with  me  all  kinds  of  weather,  fair  and  foul,  I 
cMddn't  have  the  heart  to  leave  her  behind  when  start- 
ing on  a  new  vige,  could  1 1  You  know  how  'tls^ 
Cap'n ;  one  is  apt  to  get  attached  to  a  mate  that's  been 
with  'em  a  good  while,  and  liates  to  discharge  'em; 
though  sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  would  kick  'em 
ashore,  and  glad  of  the  chance,  the  first  port  they  come 
into. 

But  since  the  papers  made  aome  mistake  about  the 
terms  of  this  lady's  shipping,  I  may  as  well  state  In 
what  capacity  she  goes  this  cruise.  She  doesn't  go 
as  chief  mate,  nor  ateward,  nor  bottle-waaher ;  and  slie 
dont  go  before  the  mast ;  but  the  foct  is,  she  goes  as  a 
sort  of  a  passenger.  She  goes  for  the  pleasurs  of  the 
vige,  but  she  worka  ker  paaMge—nB  Paddy  did  on  the 
camA  boat,  who  paid  his  fore  by  walking  on  the  aide 
track  and  leading  the  horse,  and  declared  at  the  aame 
time,  you  know,  tliat  if  it  wasn't  for  the  name  of  it  he 
wouM  about  as  lieves  go  afoot.  Howsomever,  I  don't 
intend  she  shali  make  ao  much  of  a  toil  of  the  pleasure 
aa  Paddy  did,  but  jeet  pull  and  haul  the  Ught  sails  a 
tittle,  merely  for  amusement,  when  she  feels  inclined 
to.  Although  she  wont  work  as  a  regular  hand,  I  have 
BO  doubt  ahe  will  make  herself  handy  aboard,  and 
sometinies  perhaps  help  me  write  up  the  log.  I  find 
the  eiew  are  pleased  and  work  the  better  for  having 
her  aboard,  for  shs  has  a  Undof  a  winnhig  way  at  tail- 
ing stories  that  they  like  very  much  to  hear  i  and  when 
the  sails  are  set  and  everything  is  hauled  taut,  and  we 
aie  under  easy  way  before  a  clever  bveexe,  they'll  ga- 
ther round  her  and  sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  the 
pleasant  yams  she'nieeloff  jestaeeasy  aslvanreel 
up  the  log  line. 

And  then,  if  I  get  tired  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  or 
fomed  about  die  weather,  or  perplexed  with  the  oram^ 
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if  I  can  only  see  her,  monii  g,  nooa  and  night,  stand- 
ing in  the  companion^Doyt  and  lookin  kindly  upon  me, 
why,  Cap*n,  I  tell  ye  what  Uis,  it  gives  me  heart  again, 
and  makes  things  look  brighter. 
Bat  I  see  I'm  getting  out  of  speakia  distance— a 
Bt  cruise  to  ye;  good  by,  Cap'n. 


«PASSlNO  AWAY;  PASSING  AWAY." 

Yerilt,  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leafl  One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh — man 
cometh  forth  Uke  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth 
also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not.  Thou  prevailest 
fbrerer  against  tiim,  and  he  passeth ;  than  dumgest  his 
countenance,  and  sendest  him  away. 

These  passages  were  brought  to  mind  with  stiflcing 
and  peculiar  force  a  few  days  since,  when  stepping  into 
a  reading  room  and  glandng  at  one  of  the  dailies,  I 
I  beheld  the  leading  edltoiial  cohimn  filled  with  obitu- 
ary notices  of  thru  New  England  men  of  note  and  dis- 
tinction, two  of  whom  were  my  personal  acquaintances, 
and  the  fune  of  the  other  made  Urn  the  chedshed  ac- 
quaintance of  all  his  countrjrmen. 

This  last  was  the  first  on  the  list;  it  was  AUtlon'— 
WuhingUm  AUtUntt  the  painter  and  the  poet  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  hk 
age.  He  was  a  natire  of  South  Carolina,  was  edncated 
at  Cambridge,  aAstwaid  spent  sooie  years  in  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  to  Diis  country  he  settled  at  Cam- 
bfldge,  where  he  resided  Cfll  his  decease.  He  was 
twice  nartied-~flrst  to  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Chan- 
Bfog;  his  second  wife,  now  his  widows  is  a  aistar  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

While  Mr.  AUston  was  in  London,  many  years  ago, 
he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  wiiichgave  liim 
an  honorable  rank  as  a  poet  And  only  about  a  year 
ago  he  pubUshed  a  thitittng  tale»  entitled  **Mmum," 
which  proved  him  to  be  a  prose  wtiter  of  great  power. 

It  Is  his  pencil  howsver,  more  than  his  pen,  that  has 
given  liim  a  high  reputation,  and  wiU  carry  his  name 
a  long  vray  down  the  strsam  of  time,  side  k^  side  with 
West  and  other  masters  of  the  art  His  gnat  work 
was  still  on  his  hands  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  it 
is  feared  has  been  left  unfinished.  The  subject  is 
Belshazsar's  feast  The  artist  had  been  engaged  upon 
it  Bometiiing  like  twenty  years ;  and  during  all  that 
time  it  is  said  no  person  kvt  himself  has  ever  seen  it 

The  second  obituary  which  met  my  eye  in  the  same 
edumn,  was  that  of  Jbhn  Hotmet  of  Maine,  for  many 
years  a  senator  in  the  confess  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  United  States  District 
Attorn^  fer  the  State  of  Mafaie.  Mr.  Holmes  died  at 
Portland,  aged  seventy-one.  He  acquirsd  a  sudden 
and  mind-spread  reputation  through  the  country  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  England.  He  was  then  a  repr»> 
senutive  in  the  le^tature  of  Massachusetts  firem  Alfred 
in  the  province  of  Maine.  When  party  spliit  at  that 
time  in  the  old  Bay  State  ran  so  Ugh  against  the 
measures  of  the  general  government  as  to  make  it  totter 
to  its  foundation,  John  Holmes,  an  mdEuowa  lawyer 
ftora  Alfred,  rose  up  in  their  legislatuie  in  tiie  midst  of 
tlie  opposition,  like  a  strong  man  armed,  and  poured 
vpon  them  such  a  torrent  of  sarcasm  and  keen  invec- 
tive, as  in  some  measure  to  check  their  opemtions, 
«nd  help  to  strengthen  the  ann  of  goveroment  Hie 
speeches  on  that  oecasioa  were  felt  almost  like  electri- 
city tlirough  the  country;  they  were  every  where 
copied  and  read,  and  were  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation. Not  that  they  vrore  so  very  remarkable  for 
what  they  actually  co&taioed,  as  they  weie  Ibr  the  cir- 


cumstanceswUch  elidted  them,  and  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion ia  which  the  orator  showed  himself  to  tiie  country. 

Soon  after  the  war  Mr.  Holmes  took  an  active  part 
in  the  measures  to  separete  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  leading  member  in  the  conventions  of  tlie 
people  on  the  subiiect,  and  a  leading  member  of  tlis 
oonvantion,  wMch  after  the  separation  formed  the  stale 
constitution,  and  it  was  his  pen  more  then  any  other 
which  gave  shape  to  that  instrument  Mr.  Holmes 
was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  General  Knox,  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  for 
several  of  his  last  yeara  he  teas  resided  at  the  old  Kbok 
mansion  house,  a  beautifU  estate  in  TlwmastoB  near 
the  mouth  of  Penobscot  Bay. 

Glancing  along  down  the  same  column  of  the  sams 
daily,  the  ^e  fell  upon  the  third  obituary.  It  was  that 
of  John  AbhoUt  late  professor  of  languages  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Maine.  He  died  at  Andover, 
Maasachusetts,  aged  eighty-four.  *'Uncle  Johnny,** 
as  tlie  students  ever  called  him,  good  old  man,  is  he 
gone?  Hewas  oneofthe  fetheraof  tliecollegiB,  sad 
the  college  was  his  bdoved,  his  only  child ;  upon  wfaicli 
he  bestowed  his  largest  sympathies,  and  over  whose 
wdfere  he  watched  until  his  dying  day,  wUk  all  a 
parent's  fondness.  The  good  old  man  had  never  any 
other  family.  He  was  the  first  professor  of  Isngnagee 
ia  the  institution,  and  when  from  age  and  defafilty  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  tliat  office,  he  still  acted  as 
treasurer  of  the  college  for  many  years. 

The  notice  of  his  death,  which  met  our  view,  balled 
Mm  "a  gentleman  of  the  old  school'*  He  was  indsed 
so,  and  one  of  the  most  fevorable  specimens.  Gentle- 
manly, courteous  and  benevolent,  he  possessed  too 
kind  a  heart  to  rule  the  wild  spirits  of  young  ooDegs 
students,  and  oftsn-times  have  our  sympathies  been 
pained  at  witneaaing  the  quiet  meekness  and  nasos- 
pecting  good  nature,  with  which  he  bore  the  roguish 
tricks  put  upon  him.  *  Many  long  yeare  have  passed 
since  those  days,  but  still  methinks  I  can  see  the  blend- 
ing of  modes^  and  dignity  that  rested  on  his  features, 
as  he  tripped  quietly  into  tlie  recitation  room,  with  ills 
surtout  buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  taking  his  seat  in 
the  coroer%nd  throwing  one  knee  mechanically  over 
the  other,  showing  his  kneebuckles  and  silk  hose  to 
good  advantage,  he  would  cast  a  benevolent  look  naiid 
upon  the  class,  and  commence  with  a  slight  srammer, 
'*  Smith,  construe."  And  then  he  was  so  kind  If  any 
of  us  got  "screwed"  in  our  recitations.  He 
felled  to  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
benevolent  manner  possible. 

Good  old  man !  we  little  thought,  so  long  ago,  that 
he  would  continue  with  us  until  this  present ;  for  even 
ttien,  old  age  was  creeping  fast  and  heavily  upon  him; 

**  And  a  crook  wu  ffi  back, 
Asd  n  melancholy  endk 
bUilasgb.*' 

But  he  waa  permitted  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
now  is  gathered,  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  lipe,  to  alecp 
with  his  fathers.  His  was  a  life  of  usefulness^  patriot- 
ism, and  virtue.  He  did  service  in  the  revoluiioiiafy 
war,  and  made  one  of  the  army  that  captured  Burgoyne. 
Peace  be  to  his  memory. 


Good  fiieads  and  kind  patrons— we  have  much  is 
thank  you  for.  True,  we  have  encountered  some 
storms,  and  have  met  some  dUfumesi  foes;  but  we  have 
had  good  cheer  for  the  one  and  plenty  of  shot  for  the 
otiier— -some  shot  have  struck  below  the  water-lias.  A 
fahr  wind  now,  theiifh,aad  a  Aowtag  shsst 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  ptetnre  of  a  thought. 


MALVOLIO  AND  THE  COUNTESS; 

OB,  TH*  BTORY  OP  THB  VNDEBPLOT  IN  SHAKSPERe's 
TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


AccoBDiNG  to  the  accounts  given  by  one  Mr.  William 

Shakspere,  a  gentleman  who  lived  many  years  ago, 

mnd  who  was  said  to  be  quite  a  writer  in  his  day,  there 

lived  somewhere  in  Illyria  a  certain  proud  lady,  a  rich 

countess,  whose  name  was  Olivia.    She  had  many 

suitors,  but  being  a  proud,  high-toned  Miss,  she  would 

never  give  her  hand  where  her  heart  was  not.    The 

duke  of  Illyria  wooed  her  with  pressing  importunity, 

but  the  burden  of  her  answer  was, 

»*  I  cannot  love  him ; 
Yet  I  soppora  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  weit-divulged,  free,  learn'd  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension  and  the  ihape  of  nature, 
A  gradoos  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him.'* 

This  same  rich  countess  had  a  roguish  waiting-maid, 
whose  name  was  Maria.  One  Malvolio  was  her  stew- 
ard— a  conceited,  shallow,  important  personage,  who 
may  be  seen  by  the  reader,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  glance  at  the  engraving  herewith  presented,  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  lady,  fontastically  dressed,  and  be- 
stowing upon  her  his  sweetest  and  most  eflfectlve  smiles. 
The  cause  and  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  and  these 
kx>ks  and  smiles,  according  to  the  chronicles  left  by 
Ihe  aforesaid  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  were  something 
on  this  wise: 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  an  old  uncle  of  the  countess,  a  high 
liver,  and  an  uproarious  sort  of  a  fellow,  was  quartered 
•n  the  rich  lady,  to  drink  her  wine  and  live  on  her 
bounty.  To  tielp  him  in  his  arduous  labors,  he  had 
sometimes  a  boon  companion  by  the  name  of  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-cheek.  It  happened  one  night  that  these 
gentlemen  kept  up  their  carousing  to  a  late  hour,  and 
so  full  of  noise  and  song  were  they,  that  they  disturbed 
the  house ;  and  in  modem  days  probably  would  have 
secured  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  rowdies. 

"Another  stoop  of  wine,  Maria,"  quoth  Sir  Toby,  as 
the  door  opened  and  Malvolio  entered  full  of  dignity 
and  importimce.  He  had  been  called  up  by  his  lady  to 
go  and  put  an  end  to  the  tumult.  Malvolio  was  not 
the  man  to  be  mealy-mouthed  when  he  had  stem  du- 
ties to  perform,  and  he  let  out  upon  them  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

"  My  masters,**  said  he,  "  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are 
jrou  7  Have  you  no  wit,  manners  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tiiikers  at  this  time  of  the  night  1  Do  you 
make  an  ale-house  of  my  lad^y^ouse,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  cozier* s  catches  JBJPut  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice  7  Is  there  tB  respect  of  place,  per- 
sons nor  time  in  you  ?'* 

Whereupon  Sir  Toby  began  to  bristle  up,  and  replied 
somewhat  gruffly:  *'We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our 
catches,  and  be  hanged  to  ye.*' 

But  Malvolio  was  down  upon  him  again  in  a  round 
turn.  "Sir  Toby,*'  said  he,  "I  must  be  round  with 
you.    My  lady  bade  meaell  you,  that  though  she  har- 
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bors  you  as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your 
disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  yoiur  mls> 
demeanors,  you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an* 
it  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to 
bid  you  farewell." 

Upon  this.  Sir  Toby  only  breaks  out  into  a  new  song: 
**  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  most  needs  be  gone.** 
Maria  tried  to  hush  him  up,  which,  instead  of  recom- 
mending her  to  the  favor  of  Malvolio,  as  it  should  have 
done,  only  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  a  broadside 
upon  herself. 

"  Mistress  Maria,"  said  Malvolio,  "if  you  prized  my 
mistre6s*8  favor  at  anything  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule.  She  shall 
know  of  it,  by  this  hand." 

Having  thus  blown  his  blast,  he  withdrew,  leaving 
the  company  to  digest  his  rebuke  with  what  stomachs 
they  could,  and  to  pour  out  their  indignation  upon  him. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-clieek  was  for  sending  him  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  field,  and  then  to  break  the  promise  and 
make  a  fool  of  him.  Sir  Toby  seconded  the  motion. 
But  the  roguish  Maria,  with  a  true  woman's  sphit,  was 
for  adopting  a  deeper  plot.  "  Be  patient  for  to-night," 
said  Maria;  "mylady  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  Mon- 
sieur Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull  * 
him  into  a  by-word,  and  make  him  a  common  recrea- 
tion, do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in' 
my  bed.    I  know  I  can  do  It;"  - 

Only  see  how  the  woman  breaks  out  agiin  here — 
I  know  lean  doit.  Who  but  a  woman  would  be  so 
positive  1  Well,  true,  she  did  do  it.  She  had  a  right 
to  be  positive  that  time.  But,  Miss  Maria,  how  do  you 
propose  to  doit? 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "he  is  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks, 
with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all, 
that  look  on  him,  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him 
will  my  revenge  have  notable  cause  to  work.  I  will 
drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistle  of  love,  wherein 
by  the  color  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  man- 
ner of  his  gait,  the  expression  of  his  eye,  forehead  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  per- 
sonated. I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece; 
on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinctioa 
of  our  hands." 

"  Good !"  exdaimed  Sir  Toby ;  "  excellent !  I  smell 
a  device." 

"And  I  have  it  in  my  nose,  too,"  said  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek. 

Believing  Maria  had  the  matter  "  well  cut  and  dried,'* 
and  would  bring  it  out  about  right,  they  concluded  at 
last  to  go  off  quietly  to  bed. 

The  next  day  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  laid 
in  the  garden,  at  a  certain  hour  when  Malvolio  would 
be  walking  there.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  concealed 
themselves  in  a  box-tree  to  behold  the  sport.  Maiia 
had  dropped  a  letter  where  Malvolio  could  not  fail  to 
see  it ;  and  it  seems  she  had  given  him  certain  hints 
before,  to  put  him  on  the  right  train  of  thought :  for  as 
Malvolio  entered  the  garden,  he  was  soliloquising  after 
this  sort:  .    . 
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«*  »TU  but  fortune  j  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told 
me  she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have  heard  herself  come 
thus  near,  that  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of 
my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with  more  ex- 
alted respect,  than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
should  I  think  on'tl  To  be  Count  Malvolio !  Gra- 
cious! There  Is  example  for*t:  tha  lady  of  the 
Btiachy  manied*the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  Ha- 
Ting  been  married  three  months  to  her,  sitting  in  my 
state,  calling  my  officers  about  me,  In  my  branched 
Telvet  gown ;  having  come  from  my  bed,  where  I  have 
left  Olivia  sleeping.  And  then  to  have  the  humor  of 
state ;  and  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling  them 
I  know  my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,  to 
ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby ;  seven  of  my  people,  with 
an  obedient  start,  make  out  for  him.  I  frown  the 
while,  and,  perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with 
some  rich  jeweL  Toby  approaches ;  courtesies  there 
to  me.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
funiUar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control,  say- 
ing :  Cousin  Tb6y,  my  forlunea  having  cast  me  on  your 
tu«ce,  gi»t  nu  this  prerogative  ofspeeck — you  must  amend 
your  drunkenness.  Besides^  you  waste  the  treasure  qf 
your  tim>e  with  aJhoUsh knighty  one  Sir  Andrew" 

Here  the  eye  of  Malvolio  fell  upon  the  letter  which 
Maria  had  laid  in  his  way,  and  he  hastily  caught  it  up. 
**  What  employment  have  we  here  1  By  my  life, 
this  is  my  lady's  hand ;  these  be  her  very  Cs,  her  Us, 
and  her  Ts ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  Ps.  It  is, 
in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand." 

He  reads  the  superscription :  it  is  addressed  "  to  the 
unknown  beloved."  He  breaks  the  seal  and  reads  as 
follows: 

"  Jove  knows  I  love : 
I  But  who  1 

Lips  do  not  move. 
No  man  doih  know. 

I  may  cmnmand  where  I  adore ; 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 

With  bloodless  gtroke  my  heart  doth  forc ; 
M.  O.  A.  I.  doU)  away  my  life." 

"Nay,"  quoth  Malvolio,  »*but  first  let  me  sec,  let 
me  see,  let  me  see — 

*  I  may  conunand  where  I  adore.* 
,Why,  she  may  command  me.  I  serve  her,  she  is  my 
lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity. 
But  what  should  that  alphabetical  position  portend  ? 
If  I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me — softly 
— *  M.  O.  A.  I.'  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former; 
and  yet  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for 
every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name — soft— here 
follows  prose : 

*  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I 
am  above  thee ;  be  not  afraid  of  greatness ;  some  are 
bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 

greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their 
ands;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And 
to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy 
humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servants;  put  thyself  into  the 
trick  of  singfularity.  She  thus  advises  thee,  who  sighs 
for  thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered. 
I  say,  remember.  Go  to ;  thou  art  made,  if  thou  de- 
slrest  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still, 
the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  For- 
tune's fingers.    She  that  would  alter  services  with 

thee,  THE  PORTUNATB— UNHAPPY.* 

This  is  open.  I  will  be  proud ;  I  will  baffle  Sir  To- 
by ;  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance ;  I  will  be 
jHrintnlevicej  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself, 
to  let  imagination  jade  me ;  for  every  reason  excites  to 
this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.    She  did  commend  my 


yellow  stockings  of  late ;  she  did  praise  my  leg,  he\ng 
cross-gartered ;  and  In  this  she  manifests  herself  to  mT 
love,  and  with  a  kind  of  injunction  dtive9  me  to  these 
habiu  of  her  Uklog.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy. 
I  will  be  strange,  stout,  In  yellow  stockings,  and  cross- 
gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove 
and  my  stars  be  praised !  here  Is  yet  a  postscript. 

*  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If 
thou  entertalnest  my  love,  let  It  appear  In  thy  smiling; 
thy  smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  In  my  presenOS- 
still  smile,  dear  ray  sweet,  I  pr'ythee.* 

Jove,  I  thank  thee  I  I  will  smile ;  I  will  do  every- 
thing that  thou  wilt  have  me." 

Thus,  full  of  joy  and  exultation,  Malvolio  left  the 
garden ;  and  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  And^w,  who  had  seen. 
and  heard  all,  came  forth  firom  their  hiding  place  and 
met  the  roguish  Maria. 

"  If  you  will  see  the  fnilts  of  this  sport,"  said  Maria» 
"mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady.  He  will 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  color  she 
abhors ;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ;  and 
he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuita- 
ble to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy 
as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notablo 
contempt.    If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me." 

Malvolio  was  not  long  in  making  his  toilet;  and 
Mario,  having  watched  his  movements,  again  met  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew. 

'*Ifyou  desire  splepn,"  said  she,  *'and  will  laugh 
yourselves  Into  stitches,  follow  me.  He's  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  cross-gartered.  He  does  obey  every 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him.  He 
does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the 
new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies.  I  caa 
hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I  know  my  Isdf^ 
will  strike  him ;  if  she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  ft 
great  favor." 

The  countess  was  sitting  in  an  arbor  in  her  garden^ 
musing  sadly,  for  an  afiiair  of  the  heart  ^*as  weighing 
heavily  upon  her. 

"Where  is  Malvolio 7"  said  she;  "he  is  ssd  ami 
civil,  and  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes." 

"He  Is  coming,  madam,"  said  Maria,  "but  in  a 
strange  manner.    He  Is  sure  possessed." 

"  Why,  what  Is  the  matter  1    Does  he  rave  9" 

"No,  madam;  he  does  nothing  but  smile;  your 
ladyship  were  best  have  guard  about  you,  if  he  come,, 
for  sure  the  man  is  tainted  in  his  wits." 

Malvolio  approaches,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  his 
cap  in  hand,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  finger. 

"  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho !"  said  Malvolio. 

"  Smilest  thou  7"  sold  the  countess ;  "  I  sent  for  thee 
upon  a  sad  occasion." 

"Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad,"  said  Malvolio;  "this 
does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- 
gartering.  But  what  of  that?  if  it  please  the  eye  of 
one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is :  Please 
one,  please  all." 

"Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?"  said  the  countess; 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?" 

"  Not  black  in  my  mind,"  said  Malvolio,  "  though, 
yellow  in  my  legs.  InSli  come  to  his  hands,  and  com- 
mands shall  be  executs/1.  I  think  we  do  know  the 
sweet  Roman  hand." 

"  God  comfort  thee,"  said  the  countess ;  "why  dost 
thou  smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ?" 

"Why  appear  you,"  said  Maria,  "  with  this  rkUcu* 
lous  boldness  before  my  lady  ?" 

"  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness^"  said  MshroUo,.  **  'twi» 
well  writ." 
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"  Wlwt  meanest  thou  by  that,  MalvoUo  ?"  said  the 
counteas. 

"  Some  are  born  great,"  said  Malvolio, "  some  achieye 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

"  Heaven  restore  thee,"  said  the  countess. 

"  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings," 
■aid  Matvolio,  **and  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

"Thy yellow  stockings!  and  cross-gartered!"  said 
the  countess;  "why,  this  is  very  midsummer  mad- 


Here  die  countess  was  called  away  to  see  company. 
But  before  returning,  she  gave  Maria  strict  orders  to 
call  Sir  Toby,  and  see  that  poor  Malvolio  was  imme- 
diately looked  after,  and  special  care  taken  of  him.  Sir 
Toby  and  the  servants  directly  made  their  appearance, 
and  after  bantering  with  Malvolio  awhile,  and  witness- 
ing his  haughty  air  and  commanding  tone,  they  thrust 
him  into  a  dark  room,  where  he  was  kept  confined  for 
the  day.  After  much  pleading  with  the  clown,  he  ob- 
tained pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  the  following 
latter  to  the  lady  countess : 

"  By  the  Lonimadaro,  you  wrong  me,  and  the  world 
shall  know  it.  Though  you  have  put  me  into  dark- 
ness, and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet 
have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  lady- 
ship. I  have  your  own  letter  I  hat  induced  mc  to  the 
semblance  I  put  on ;  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to 
do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of 
me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my  dj^ty  a  little  unthought 
ot,  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvouo." 

This  letter  was  conveyed  by  the  clown  to  the  count- 
ess. The  lady  read  it,  and  at  once  concluded  thai  it 
showed  too  much  method  fbr  madness.  She  ordered 
Malvolio  to  be  released  and  brought  before  her. 

"Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong,  notorious  wrong," 
said  Malvolio,  as  he  came  into  her  ladyship's  presence. 

"  Have  I,  Malvolio  7  no ;"  said  the  countess. 

"  Lady,  you  have,"  said  Malvolio.  "  Pray  you  peruse 
that  letter;  you  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ;  or  say  'tis 
not  your  seal  nor  your  invention.  You  can  say  none 
of  this.  Well,  grant  it  then,  and  tell  me,  in  the  modesty 
of  honor,  why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of 
&vor ;  badQ  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-gartered  to 
you,  to  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown  upon 
Sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people  1  And,  acting  this  in 
an  obedient  hope,  why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  im- 
prisoned, kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
and  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull,  that  e'er 
invention  play'd  on?   Tell  me  why  7'* 

"Alas!  Malvolio!"  said  the  countess,  "this  is  not 
my  writing ;  though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  charac- 
ter. But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand.  And  now 
I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she  first  told  me  thou  wast 
mad ;  and  then  cam'st  in  smiling,  and  in  such  forms 
which  here  were.presupposed  upon  thee  in  the  letter. 
Pr'y  thee,  be  content ;  this  practice  hath  most  shrewdly 
poss'd  upon  thee ;  but  when  we  know  the  grounds  and 
authors  of  it,  thou  shall  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
judge  of  thine  own  cause." 

Thereupon,  one  of  the  servants  spoke  up,  and  begged 
that  there  might  be  no  fuss  made  about  the  matter; 
confessed  that  Mai  la  wrote  the  letter  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Toby,  and  that  the  whole  af&ir  was  the  result 
of  a  sort  of  conspiracy  to  satisfy  a  grudge  they  enter- 
tained against  Malvolio. 

"FH  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you,"  said 
Malvolio,  as  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


AN   INTRODUCTION. 

Thsbs  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  a  good 
thing  when  it  is  thrown  in  our  way.  Some  weeks  ago 
a  Scotch  gentleman  put  into  our  hands  an  Edinburgh 
edition  of  "  Tales  of  the  Borders"  by  the  late  John 
Mackay  Wilson.  It  is  at  reasure — full  of  sweet  and  ex- 
oeOent  things.  The  "  Tales"  are  historical,  tradition- 
ary and  imaginative,  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent,  and 
bearing  the  intpress  of  superior  genius,  and  we  believe 
that  we  shall  be  giving  our  readera  choice  literary  en- 
tertainment by  transferring  one  of  them  occasionally  to 
the  Rov£a— perhaps  one  in  each  number— until  we 
have  given  all  those  which  we  can  accommodate  to 
our  purpose.  A  few,  indeed,  owing  to  their  length, 
we  shaU  be  obliged  to  overlook ;  notwithstanding  this, 
however,  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth  left,  and  we  are 
confident  that  what  we  extract  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  our  patrons. 

No  American  edition  of  Mr.  Wilson's  works  has  ever 
appeared,  and  but  a  very  few  of  his  tales  have  ever 
found  their  way  into  the  publications  of  this  country. 
It  is  singular  that  so  much  merit  and  genius  has  been 
over-looked,  while,  for  the  last  five  years,  our  presses 
have  been  groaning  under  the  accumulated  weight  of 
foreign  trash  that  has  been  poured  in  upon  us,  until  we 
are  fairly  glutted  to  satiety  with  the  monstrous  doses 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  swallow.  Why  our  enter- 
prising publishera  have  given  no  thought  to  the  genius 
of  John  Mackay  Wilson,  is  a  mystery  we  have  no 
clue  to  unfathom ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  there  are,  more- 
over, but  a  very  few  copies  of  English  or  Scotch 
editions  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Who 
is  John  Mackay  Wilson  7  asked  a  friend  the  other  day — 
and  he  thought  he  knew  every  body.  Aye,  who  teas 
he  7  Marry,  a  poor  Scotchman  but  little  known  to  us, 
but  we  dare  say  much  beloved  by  his  countrymen. 
Come,  at  any  rate  we  will  introduce  him  to  our  read* 
ers,  they  of  course  will  to  their  friends,  and  by  the 
time  we  ahall  have  done  with  liim,  he  will  be  as  &mil* 
iar  to  us  all  as  a  brother. 

John  Mackay  Wilson  was  bom  at  Berwick-on-Tweed 
in  the  year  1804,  and  died  October  2d,  1835,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  ere  his  sun  had  gained  its  meridian 
splendor. 

His  early  days  were  spent  in  peace  and  happiness 
under  his  paternal  roof,  and  were  marked  by  a  kind  of 
native  thlret  alter  knowledge.  His  tasks,  when  at 
school,  were  a  mere  pastime  and  pleasure  to  him; 
when  he  arrived  at  those  yeare  when  young  men  make 
choice  of  a  profession  in  Ufe,  he  fixed  upon  that  of  « 
printer.  This  threw  him  into  a  situation  where  he 
had  an  importunity  of  drinking  at  the  streams  of  hu- 
man knowledge  that  passed  by  him.  Naturally  fond 
of  literary  purauits,  he  soon  exhausted  his  scanty 
means  of  gratifying  his  taste  in  Berwick-on-Tweed| 
and  leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  scenes 
of  his  eariy  days,  his  aspiring  spirit  carried  him  to 
London,  to  quench  his  thiret  for  knowledge  and  for 
fame  at  those  deeper  and  purer  streams  that  flow  so 
copiously  in  the  British  Metropolis.  But  like  many 
an  aspiring  and  inexperienced  youth,  he  did  not  seem 
to  calculate  on  the  fact,  that  those  streams,  which  in 
their  warm  fancy  "heal  disease  and  soften  pain,"  are 
within  doore  which  golden  keys  alone  can  open. 
Difficulties  and  hardships  not  a  few,  pressed  upon  him, 
and  some  of  tlie  most  touching  discriptions  in  the 
Border  Tales  of  sufierings  endured  by  the  aspirant  for 
fame,  were  actually  endured  by  himself;  and  oflen, 
amid  tlie  wealth  and  gaiety  of  London,  did  he  wander 
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homeless  and  fiicndless ;  but  all  the  waters  of  affliction 
through  which  he  passed  could  not  repress  the  ardor 
of  liis  spiill ;  or  quench  his  thirst  for  fame. 

Far  in  the  distance  of  years,  and  through  a  rugged 
and  difficult  pathway,  where  many  a  storm  raged  and 
many  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud  floated,  he  looked  steadily 
onward  to  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Despair  seemed 
an  entire  stranger  to  him ;  and  the  strength  of  his  own 
mind'  stayed  him  amid  darkness  and  amid  tempests. 
Disappointment  and  poverty  did  indeed  diive  him  away 
from  the  British  Metropolis,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek 
in  the  provinces  what  he  could  not  find  there— nor  did 
be  do  so  in  vain ;  for,  as  the  public  piints  often  stated, 
his  eloquence  was  admired,  and  his  toils  were  softened 
by  the  approbation  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 
But,  amid  the  adulation  that  he  met  with  stern  penury 
was  still  his  companion.  If  he  was  reaping  "  a  golden 
harvest  of  opinions,"  it  was  often  with  him  as  it  had 
been  with  many  illustrious  literary  men  before  him,  he 
had  scarcely  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature.  This  did  indeed  make  inroad  upon  his  con- 
stitution, and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  disease  which  at 
last  carried  him  away  from  us,  but  could  not  check  the 
flights  of  his  spirit  onward  to  happier  and  more  prosper- 
ous days ;  and,  though  the  darkness  which  hung  around 
him,  seemed  to  move  but  tardily  away,  it  did  pass,  and 
the  sun  of  prosperity  shot  out  from  amidst  it,  and 
promised  a  rich  reward  for  his  literary  privations  and 
toils.  But,  alas !  how  uncertain  are  all  earthly  tilings ! 
Scarcely  had  that  sun  burst  through  the  cloud  which 
bad  80  long  concealed  It — scarcely  had  his  bosom  been 
warmed  with  this  hope,  and  scarcely  had  he  prostrated 
bis  antagonist,  Piivation,  when  Death  laid  his  arrest 
upon  him,  and  terminated  for  ever  all  his  earthly  en- 
terpiizes. 

In  1829  ho  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman 
of  high  literary  eminence  in  Rdinburgh,  a  melo-drama 
entitled,  "The  Gowiie  Conspiracy."  The  favorable 
reception  which  this  piece  met  with  upon  the  stage 
prompted  Mm  to  write  two  more  dramatic  composi- 
tions, which  were  announced  by  the  names  of  "  The 
Highland  Widow**  and  "Margaret  of  Anjou."  He 
finistied,  at  the  same  period,  "  The  Sojourner,"  a  Poem 
of  considerable  length,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  but 
not  being  able  to  meet  with  a  publisher,  be  commenced 
writing  "Lectures  on  Poetry,"  with  "  Biographical  and 
Individual  Sketches,"  which  he  completed  in  three 
manuscript  volumes.  The  lectures  he  continued  to 
deliver,  ^th  various  success,  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland  and  England,  till,  about  1832,  he  rested  from 
bis  wandetings  in  his  native  village,  among  bis  friends 
and  early  associates,  in  consequence  of  being  invited 
to  bfcome  editor  of  the  Berwick  Advertiser,  a  provincial 
newspaper.  Here  ills  employment  was  congenial  to 
his  taste.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  and 
lent  his  unwearied  eflbrts  to  promote  what  he  con- 
sidered his  "  country's  weal."  His  spirit  flashed  with 
Indignation  at  the  thought  either  of  public  or  of  private 
oppression,  and  he  sought,  with  warmest  zeal,  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  his  native  place.  But,  amid  his 
labors  as  an  editor,  his  spiiit  still  delighted  to  dwell  in 
the  fields  nf  literature,  and  the  matter  of  the  journal 
was  often  diversified  by  his  own  poetical  imd  literary 
eflusions. 

In  1832  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "The  Enthu- 
siast," with  other  poetical  pieces,  regarding  which  the 
public  at  once  pronounced  a  favorable  opinion.  But 
that  which  wafted  Ills  fame  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  native  land,  was  his  Border  Tales.    It 


was  from  these,  too,  that  he  and  his  fiiends  saw  a 
prospect  of  a  reward  for  his  toils.  Their  circulation 
was  beyond  even  his  own  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  the  remuneration  from  them  such  as  would  soon 
have  placed  him  in  independent  circumstances.  But 
the  scene  which  was  thus  opened  before  him  has  been 
blighted-— and  from  the  high  place  which  he  had  gained 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  ftom  the  caresses 
of  friends,  and  from  the  reproach  of  foes,  he  now  lies 
where  the  "  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest." 

And  now*  that  we  have  given  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  a  man,  from  whose  productions  they  may 
hereafter  glean  much  gratification— an  account  of  him 
that  we  know  will  be  interesting  to  all— we  will  open 
tlie  series  with  t.  t- 
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The  early  sun  was  melting  away  the  coronets  of  gray 
clouds  on  the  brows  of  the  mountains,  and  the  lark,  as 
if  proud  of  its  plumagf,  and  surveying  Itself  in  an  illu- 
mmated  mirror,  carrollcd  over  the  bright  water  of  EJea- 
wick,  when  two  strangers  met  upon  the  side  of  the 
lofty  Skiddaw.  F^ach  carried  a' small  bag  and  a  ham- 
mer, betokening  that  their  common  errand  was  to 
search  for  objects  of  geological  interest.  The  one  ap- 
peared about  fifty,  the  other  some  twenty  years  young- 
er. There  is  sonicthitig  in  the  solitude  of  the  eveiia&t- 
inff  hills,  which  makes  men,  who  arc  strangjers  to  each 
other,  despise  the  ceremonious  introductions  of  the 
drawing-room.    So  was  it  with  our  geologists — their 

f»Iace  of  meeting,  their  common  pursuit,  produced  an 
nstantaneous  familiaritv.  They  spent  the  day,  and 
dined  on  the  mountain  side  together.  They  shared  the 
contents  of  their  flasks  with  each  other ;  and,  ere  they 
began  to  descend  the  hill,  they  felt,  the  one  toward  the 
other,  as  though  they  bad  been  old  Jriends.  Ther  bad 
begun  to  take  the  road  toward  Keswick,  when  the  el- 
der said  to  the  younger:  "My  meeting  with  you  to- 
day recalls  to  my  recollection  a  sing^ar  meeting  which 
took  place  between  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  stranaer, 
about  seven  years  ago,  upon  the  same  mountain.  Bat, 
sir,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it ;  and  they  might  be  called  the  history  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  proceeded  ns  fol- 
lows: 

About  thirty  years  as'o,  a  Mr.  Penwick  was  possess- 
ed of  property  in  Bamooroughshire  worth  about  three 
hundred  per  annum.  He  had  married  while  young, 
and  seven  fair  children  cheered  the  hearth  of  a  gtad 
father  and  a  happy  mother.  Many  years  of  joy  and  of 
peace  had  flown  over  them,  when  Death  visited  their 
domestic  circle,  and  passed  his  ley  hand  over  the  cheek 
of  their  first  bom ;  and,  for  five  successive  years,  as 
their  children  opened  into  manliood  and  womanhood, 
the  unwelcome  visitor  entered  their  dwelling,  till  of 
their  little  flock  there  was  but  one,  the  youngest,  left. 
And,  oh  sir,  in  the  leaving  of  that  one,  lay  the  cruelty 
of  Death — to  have  taken  him,  too,  would  nave  been  an 
act  of  mercy.  His  name  was  Edward,  and  the  love» 
the  fondness,  and  the  care  which  his  parents  had  borne 
for  all  their  children,  were  concentrated  on  kiim.  His 
father,  whose  soul  was  striken  with  affliction,  yielded 
to  his  every  wish ;  and  Ids  poor  mother 

"  would  not  permit 
The  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  his  cheeJc  ico  roughly." 
But  you  shall  hear  how  cruelly  he  repaid  her  love — 
how  murderously  he  returned  their  kindness.  He  was 
headstrong  and  wayward ;  and  though  iho  btill,  small 
voice  of  atfertion  was  never  wholly  client  In  his  breast, 
It  u-as  stifled  by  the  storm  of  his  passions  and  propen- 
sities. His  first  manifestation  of  open  viciousncss,  was 
a  delight  in  the  brutal  practice  of  cock-fighting;  and 
he  became  a  constant  attender  at  every  "  maiiC^  that 
took  place  in  Northumberland.  He  was  an  habitual 
bettor,  and  liis  losses  were  frequent;  but  hitherto  his 
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lather,  partly  through  fear  and  partly  from  a  too  tender 
affection,  had  supplied  him  with  money.  A  "main" 
was  to  take  place  in  the  ntitrhborhood  of  Morpeth,  and 
he  was  present.  Two  noble  birds  were  disfigured,  the 
savage  instruments  of  d.aih  were  fixed  upon  ihem, 
and  they  were  pitted  against  each  otlier.  "A  hundred 
to  one  on  the  Gray !"  shouted  Fenwick.    "Done  !  for 

Suineasl"  replied  another.  "Done!  for  guineas! — 
one!"  repeated  the  prodigal— and  the  next  moment 
the  Gra^  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  pierced  through  th  > 
ekull  with  the  spur  of  the  other.  He  rushed  out  ol 
the  cock-pit — "  I  shall  expect  payment  to-morrow, 
Fenwick,"  cried  the  other.  The  prodigal  mounted  his 
horae,  and  rode  homeward  with  the  fury  iCji  madman. 
Kind  as  his  father  was,  and  had  been,  hefdired  to  meet 
him  or  tell  him  the  amount  of  his  loss.  His  mother 
perceived  his  agony,  and  strove  to  soothe  liim. 

"What  is't  that  troubles  thee,  my  bird 7"  inquired 
she.    "  Come,  tell  thy  mother,  darling." 

With  an  oath  he  cursed  the  mention  of  birds,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  himself. 

**  O  Edward,  love !"  cried  she,  "  thou  wilt  kiU  thy 
poor  mother.    Wliat  can  I  do  for  thee  V* 

**  Do  for  me !"  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  "  do  for  me, 
mother!— get  me  a  hundred  pounds,  or  my  heart's 
Uood  shall  flow  at  your  feet." 

"Child!  child!"  said  she,  "thou  hast  been  at  thy 
black  trade  of  betting,  again !  Thou  wilt  ruin  thy  fa- 
ther, Edward,  and  break  thy  mother's  heart.  But  give 
me  thy  hand  on't,  dear,  that  thou 'It  bet  no  more,  and 
I  *1I  set  thy  father  to  give  thee  the  money." 

"  llv  fiither  must  not  know,"  he  exclaimed;  "I  will 
die  iBther. 

"Love!  love.^'  replied  she;  "but,  without  askine 
thy  fether,  where  could  I  get  thee  a  hundred  pounds?" 

"  You  have  some  money,  mother,"  added  he  :  "and 
you  have  ttinkets— jeweliy !"  He  gasped  and  hid  his 
fiice  as  he  spoke. 

"Thou  snalt  have  them— thou  shalt  have  them, 
child !"  said  she,  "  and  all  the  money  that  thy  mother 
has— only  say  thou  wilt  bet  no  more.  Dost  thou  pro- 
mise, Edward — oh,  dost  thou  promise  thy  poor  mother 
thist" 

"  Yes,  yes !"  he  cried.  And  he  burst  into  tears  as  he 
•poke. 

He  received  the  money,  and  the  trinkets,  which  his 
mother  had  not  worn  for  thirty  years,  and  hurried  from 
the  house,  and  with  them  discharged  a  portion  of  hb 
dishonorable  debt 

He,  however,  did  bet  again ;  and  I  might  tell  yon 
how  he  became  a  horse-racer,  also ;  but  you  shall  hear 
that,  too.  He  was  now  about  two  and  twenty,  and  for 
•everal  years  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Eleanor 
Robinson — a  fiedr  being,  made  up  of  gentleness  and 
love,  if  ever  woman  was.  She  was  an  orphan,  and 
had  a  fortune  at  her  own  disposal  of  three  thousand 
poanda.  Her  friends  had  often  warned  her  against  the 
dangerous  habits  of  Edward  Fenwick.  But  she  had 
siven  him  her  yonng  heart— to  him  she  had  plighted 
her  first  vow— and,  though  she  beheld  his  follies,  she 
trusted  that  time  and  afiection  would  wean  him  from 
them ;  and,  vrith  a  heart  full  of  hope  and  love,  she 
bestowed  on  him  her  hand  and  fortune.  Poor  Elea- 
nor I  her  hopes  were  vain,  her  love  unworthily  bestow- 
ed. Maniage  produced  no  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
prodigal  son  and  thoughtless  husband.  For  weeks  he 
was  absent  from  his  own  house,  betting  and  carousing 
with  his  companions  of  the  turf;  whtle  one  vice  led 
the  way  to  another,  and,  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, he  unconsciously  sunk  into  all  the  habits  of  a 
profligate. 

It  was  about  four  years  after  his  marriage,  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife  for  a 
few  days,  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Doncaster. 

"  Good  by,  Eleanor,  dear,"  said  he  gaily,  as  he  rose 
to  depart,  and  kissed  her  cheek ;  "  I  shall  be  back  with- 
in  five  days." 

"Well,  Edward,"  said  she  tenderly,  "if  you  will  go, 
Tou  must-^but  think  of  me,  and  think  of  these  our 
nttle  ones."  And  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  she  desired  a 
lovely  boy  and  girl  to  kiss  their  father.  "Now  think 
of  us,  Edward,"  she  added,  "  and  do  not  bet,  dearest- 
do  Bot  bet" 

"Nonsense,  dock,  nonsense!"  said  he;  "did  you 


ever  see  me  lose  ?— do  you  Suppose  that  Ned  Fenwick 
is  not  '  wide  awoke  7'  I  know  my  horse,  and  lis  rider, 
too — Barrymorc's  Highlander  can  distance  everything. 
But,  if  it  could  not,  I  have  it  from  a  sure  hand— the 
other  horses  are  all  *mfe.*  Do  you  understand  tliat — 
eh?" 

*'  No,  I  do  not  understand  it,  Edward,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  understand  ii,"  added  she ;  "  but,  clearest,  as  you 
love  me — as  you  love  our  children— risk  nothing." 

"  Love  you,  llitle  gipsey !  ^ou  know  I'd  die  for  you," 
said  he — and,  with  all  his  sins,  the  prodigal  spoke  th^ 
truth.  "  Come,  Nell,  kiss  ine  again,  my  oear— no  long 
faces — don't  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  old  mother's  book; 
you  know  the  saying:  'Never  venture  never  win — 
faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady !'  Good  by,  my  love — 
'by  Ned— good  by,  mother's  dailing,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  chUdren  as  he  left  the  house. 

He  reached  Doncaster ;  he  had  paid  his  guinea  for 
admission  to  the  betting  rooms;  he  had  whispered 
with,  and  slipped  a  fee  to  all  the  shrivelled,  skin-and- 
bone,  half  melted  little  manikins,  called  jockeys,  to  as- 
certain the  secrets  of  their  horses.  "  All 's  sale !"  said 
the  prodigal  to  himself;  rejoicing  In  his  heart.  The 
great  day  of  the  festival— the  important  St.  iieger^ 
arrived.  Hundreds  were  ready  to  back  Highlands 
against  the  field — among  them  was  Edward  l^nwick: 
he  would  take  any  odds — he  did  take  them — ^he  staked 
his  all.  "A  thousand  to  five  hundred  on  Highlander 
against  the  field."  he  cried,  as  he  stood  near  a  betting- 
post.  "  Done !''  shouted  a  mustachioed  neer  of  tns 
realm,  in  a  barouche  by  his  side.  "  Done  !*'  cried  Pen: 
wick,  "  for  the  double,  if  you  like,  my  lord.  "  Done  P' 
added  the  peer;  "and' I'll  treble  it  if  you  dare!*' 
"  Done !"  rejoined  the  prodigal,  in  the  confidence  and 
excitement  of  the  moment,  "done!  my  lord."  Tha 
eventful  hour  arrived.  There  was  not  a  false  start. 
The  horses  took  the  ground  beautifully.  Highlander 
led  the  way  at  his  ease ;  and  his  rider,  in  a  tartan  jacket 
and  mazarine  cap,  looked  confident.  Fen  wide  stood 
near  the  winning-post,  grasping  the  rails  with  hia 
hands;  he  was  still  confident,  but  he  could  not  chase 
the  admonition  of  his  wife  from  his  mind.  The  horses 
were  not  to  be  seen.  His  very  soul  became  like  a  solid 
and  sharp-edged  substance  within  his  breast.  Of  the 
twenty  horses  that  started,  four  aeain  appeared  in  sight. 
" The  tartan  yet !  the  tartan  yet!"  shouted  the  crowd 
Fenwick  raised  his  eyes— he  was  blind  with  anxiety-* 
he  could  not  discern  them ;  still  he  heard  the  cry  qf 
"The  tartan !  the  tartan !"  and  his  heart  sprung  to  his 
mouth.  "  Well  done,  orange !— the  orange  will  have 
it !"  was  the  next  crv.  He  acain  looked  up,  but  he  was 
more  blind  than  before.  "  Beautiful !  beautiful !  Go 
it,  tartan  I  Well  done,  orange !"  shouted  the  specta- 
tors ;  "  a  noble  race ! — neck  and  neck ;  six  to  five  on 
the  orange !"  He  became  almost  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 
"Now  for  it! — now  for  it !— it  wont  do,  tartan !— hur- 
ra !  hurra !— orange  has  it !" 

"  Liar !"  exclaimed  Fenwick,  starting  as  if  from  a 
trance,  and  grasping  the  spectator  who  stood  next  him 
by  the  throat,  "  I  am  not  ruined !"  In  a  moment  he 
dropped  his  hands  by  his  side,  he  leaned  over  the  rail- 
inflT,  and  gazed  vacantly  on  the  ground.  His  flesh 
writhed,  and  his  soul  groaned  in  agony.  "  Eleanor  t 
—my  poor  Eleanor !"  cried  the  prodigal  The  crowd 
hunied  toward  the  winning-post— he  was  left  alone. 
'The  peer  with  whom  he  haa  betted,  came  behind  him; 
he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  whip — "Well, 
sir  "  said  he,  "  you  have  lost  it." 

Fenwick  gazed  on  him  with  a  look  of  fury  and  de- 
spair, and  repeated — "  Lost  it  I  I  am  ruined — soul  and 
body  I — wife  and  children  mined !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Fenwick,"  said  the  sporting  peer,  "  I 
suppose,  if  that  be  the  case,  you  wont  come  to  Don- 
caster again  in  a  hurrv.  But  my  settling  day  is  to- 
morrow— you  know  I  keep  sharp  accounts,  and  if  3roa 
have  not  the  *  ready'  I  shall  expect  an  equivalent— you 
understand  me.'* 

So  saying,  he  rode  ofT,  leaving  the  prodigal  to  com^ 
mit  suicide  if  he  chose.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you  that.  In  his  madness  and  misery,  and  from  the  in- 
Auence  of  what  he  called  his  sense  of  honor,  he  gave 
the  winner  a  bill  for  the  money,  payable  at  sight.  My 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  the  poor 
in&tuated  madman  more  than  once  made  attempts 
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upon  his  own  life ;  but  the  latent  love  of  his  wife  and 
of  his  children  prevailed  over  the  rash  thought,  and.  in 
a  state  borderiiie  on  insanity,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  beings  he  had  so  deeply  Injured. 

I  might  describe  to  you  how  poor  Eleanor  was  sit- 
ting in  their  little  parlor,  with  her  boy  upon  a  stool  by 
tier  side,  and  her  little  girl  on  her  knee,  tellinc  them 
fondly  tnat  their  father  would  be  home  soon,  and  anon 
flinging  to  them,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  guilty 
fiither  entered — ^hls  eyes  rolling  with  the  wildness  of 
despair,  and  the  cold  sweat  stanolng  upon  his  pale  face. 

"  Eleanor !  EUeanor  V*  he  cried  as  ne  flung  himself 
upon  a  sofa. 

She  placed  her  little  daughter  on  the  floor— she  flew 
toward  him— "My  Edward!— -oh,  my  Eklward!"  she 
cried — "  what  Is  It,  love  7 — something  troubles  you." 

"  Curse  roe,  BUeanor !"  exclaimed  the  wretched  pro- 
digal ;  "  I  have  ruined  you  1—1  have  ruined  my  chil- 
dren ! — ^I  am  lost  forever  !" 

"  No,  my  husband,"  exclaimed  the  best  of  wives, 
"your  Eleanor  will  not  curse  you.  Tell  me  the  worst, 
and  I  will  bear  it— cheerfully  bear  It  for  my  Edward's 
teke." 

"You  will  not— you  cannot,"  cried  he;  "I  have 
fllnned  against  you  as  never  man  sinned  against  wo- 
tnan.  On !  If  you  would  spit  upon  the  very  ground 
where  I  tread,  I  would  feel  it  as  an  alleviation  of  my 
Buflerings — but  your  sympathy,  vour  affection,  makes 
'  my  very  soul  destroy  itself ! — Eleanor!— Elcanor!—if 
jrou  have  mercy,  hate  me — tell  me — show  me  that  you 
dor 

"O  Edward  r*  said  she,  implorin^y,  *<wa8  it  thus 
when  your  Eleanor  spumed  every  oner  for  your  sake, 
when  you  pledged  to  her  everlasting  love  7  She  has 
none  but  you,  and  can  you  speak  thus  1  O  husband ! 
if  you  will  forsake  m«,  forsake  not  my  poor  children. 
Ten  me  1  only  tell  me  the  woret— and  I  will  rejoice  to 
endure  it  with  my  Edward !" 

^  "Then,"  cried  Penwick,  *-lf  you  win  add  to  my 
misery  by  professing  to  love  a  wretch  like  me— know 
jovL  are  a  beggar  I — and  I  have  made  you  one !— Now, 
can  you  share  beggary  with  mel" 

She  repeated  the  word  "  beggary  V* — she  clasped  her 
hands  together— for  a  few  moments  she  stood  In  silent 
anguish— her  bosom  heaved— the  tears  gushed  forth — 
she  flune  her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck — "  Yes !" 
flhe  cried,  "  I  can  meet  even  beggary  with  my  Ed- 
Watd!" 

"O  Heaven!"  cried  the  prodigal,  "would  that  the 
earth  would  swallow  me !— I  cannot  stand  this  V* 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  endeavora  of  the  fond,  for- 

glvlng  wife,  to  soothe  and  to  comfort  her  unworthy 
asband :  nor  yet  will  I  describe  to  you  the  anguish  of 
the  prodigal's  father  and  of  his  mother,  when  they 
heard  the  extent  of  his  folly  and  of  his  guilt.  Already 
he  had  cost  the  old  man  much,  and,  with  a  heavy  and 
■orrowful  heart,  he  proceeded  to  his  son's  house,  to 
tomfort  his  daughter-in-law.  When  he  entered,  she 
was  endeavoring  to  cheer  her  husband  with  a  tune 
tq>on  the  harpsichord— though  Heaven  knows,  there 
was  no  music  in  her  breast,  save  that  of  love— endur- 
ing love ! 

"  Well,  Edward,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  a 
•ML  "what  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  nowT' 
The  prodigal  was  silent 

"Edward,"  continued  the  gray-haired  parent,  "I 
hav«  had  deaths  in  my  family— many  deaths,  and  thou 
knowesiit— butlneverhad  to  blush  for  a  child  but 
thee !   I  have  felt  sorrow,  but  thou  hast  added  shame 

to  sorrow** 

"  O  father !"  cried  Eleanor,  Imploringly,  "  do  not  up- 
braid my  poor  husband.'* 

The  old  man  wept— he  pressed  her  hand,  and,  with 
a  groan,  said—"  I  am  ashamed  that  thou  shouldst  call 
me  father,  sweetest;  but,  If  thou  canst  forgive  him,  I 
ihould.  He  b  all  that  is  left  me— all  that  the  hand  of 
death  has  spared  me  In  this  worid !  Yet,  Eleanor,  his 
c<Mldtict  is  a  living  death  to  me— it  is  worse  than  all 
that  I  have  suffered.  When  affliction  pressed  heavily 
upon  me.  and,  year  after  year,  I  followed  my  dear  chil- 
dren to  the  grave,  my  nelghbore  sympathized  with  me 
—they  minried  their  teare  with  mine ;  but  now,  child 
now,  I  am  ashamed  to  hold  up  my  head  among 
I   O  Edward,  man !  if  thoti  hast  no  regard  for  thy 
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father  or  thy  heart-broken  mother,  hast  thou  no  affec- 
tion for  thev  poor  wife  ? — canst  thou  biing  her  and  thy 
helpless  chudr^  to  ruin  7— But  that,  I  may  say,  thou 
hast  done  already !  Son !  son !  if  thou  wilt  murder  thy 
parents,  hast  thou  no  merey  for  thine  own  flesh  and 
blood?— wilt  thou  destroy  thine  own  offspring 7  O 
Edward !  if  there  be  any  sin  that  I  will  repent  upon  my 
death-bed,  It  will  be  that  I  have  been  a  too-Indulgent 
father  to  thee — that  I  am  the  author  of  thy  crimes T* 

"  No,  father  f  no !"  cried  the  prodigal ;  "  my  rins  are 
my  own !  Spurn  me !  cast  me  off! — disown  me  for- 
ever ! — ^It  Is  all  I  ask  of  you !  You  despise  me— hate 
me  too,  andl  will  be  less  miserable  T* 

"  O  Ed^d  !**  said  the  old  man,  "  thou  art  a  father, 
but  little  cost  thou  know  a  father's  heart !  Disown 
thee !  Cast  thee  off,  sayest  thou !  As  soon  could  the 
graves  of  thy  brothers  give  up  their  dead !  Never,  Ed* 
ward!  never!  O  son,  wouldst  thou  but  reform  thy 
ways — wouldst  thou  but  become  a  husband  worthy  of 
our  dear  Eleanor ;  and,  after  all  the  suffering  thou  hast 
brought  upon  her,  and  the  shame  thou  hast  brousht 
upon  thy  family,  I  would  part  with  my  last  shilling 
for  thee,  Edward,  though  I  should  go  into  the  work- 
house myself.** 

You  are  affected,  sii^-I  will  not  harrow  up  yottr  feel- 
ings by  further  describing  the  interview  between  the 
father  and  his  son.  The  misery  of  the  prodigal  was 
remorae,  not  penitence.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say, 
that  the  old  man  took  a  heavy  mortgage  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  Eklward  Fenwlck  commenced  buriness  as  a 
wine  and  spirit  merchant  In  Newcastle.  But,  sir,  he 
did  not  attend  upon  business ;  and  I  need  not  tell  yon 
that  such  being  the  case,  business  was  too  proud  k 
customer  to  attend  upon  nlm.  Neither  did  he  forsake 
his  old  habits,  and,  within  two  years,  he  became  in- 
volved— deeply  involved.  Alreadv,  to  sustain  his  tot- 
tering credit,  his  father  had  been  brought  to  the  verse 
of  ruin.  During  his  residence  in  Bamborougfashire,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  Individuals  carry- 
ing on  a  contraband  trade  with  Holland.  To  amend 
his  desperate  fortunes,  he  recklessly  embarked  in  ft. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  part  in  the  ownerehip  of  a  luggen 
he  used  his  father's  name  I  This  was  the  crowning  evil 
in  the  prodigal's  drama.  He  made  the  voyage  nim- 
self.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  when  attempt- 
ing to  effect  a  landing  near  the  Coquet.  He  escaped. 
But  the  papers  of  the  vessel  bespoke  her  as  bdnff  chiefly 
the  properly  of  his  father.  Need  I  tell  you  that  this 
was  a  finishing  blow  to  the  old  man  7 

Edward  Fenwlck  had  ruined  his  wife  and  ftimlly— 
he  had  brought  ruin  upon  his  father,  and  was  himself 
a  fugitive.  He  was  pursued  bv  the  law— he  fled  from 
them ;  and  he  would  nave  fled  from  their  remembrance, 
If  he  could.  It  was,  now,  sir,  that  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven was  showered  upon  the  head,  and  began  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  prodigal.  Like  Cain,  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Vat 
many  months  he  wandered  In  a  distant  part  of  the 
country ;  his  body  was  emaciated  and  doihed  with 
raffs,  and  hunger  preyed  upon  his  very  heart-strings. 
It  Is  a  vulgar  thlnff,  sir,  to  talk  of  hunger— but  they 
who  have  never  felt  It,  know  not  what  it  means.  He 
was  fainting  by  the  wayside,  his  teeth  were  ffradneto- 
gcther,  the  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  "The 
servants  of  my  father's  house,*'  he  cried,  "have  bread 
enough,  and  to  spare,  while  I  perish  with  hunger;** 
and.  continuing  the  language  of  the  prodigal  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  said— "I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  ft- 
thcr,  and  say,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  hi 
thvslffht." 

with  a  slow  and  tottering  step,  he  arose  to  proceed 
on  his  journey  to  his  father's  house.  A  month  had 
passed— for  every  day  he  made  less  progress— ere  the 
home  of  his  Infancy  appeared  In  sight.  It  was  noon, 
and,  when  he  saw  It,  he  sat  down  m  a  Httle  wood  by  a 
hlll-slde,  and  wept,  until  It  had  become  dusk ;  for  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  rags.  He  drew  near  the  house, 
but  none  came  forth  to  welcome  him.  A  stranger  came 
from  one  of  the  out-houses  and  inquired—"  Wbatdost 
thou  want,  man?'* 
"  Mr.  Fenwlck,**  feebly  answered  the  prodigal. 
"Why,  nacbody  lives  there,"  said  the  other,  *»and 
auld  Fenwlck  died  in  Morpeth  jail,  mair  than  three 
months  sin*  V^ 
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**I>idd  ia  Blorpath  jail !"  groaned  the  miserable  be- 
ing, and  fell  aaiiinst  the  door  of  the  house  that  had 
been  his  fathers. 

**I  tell  ye,  ye  cannot  get  In  theres"' continued  the 
€>ther. 

"Sir,"  replied  Edward,  "pity  me— and,  oh,  tell  me, 
is  not  Mrs.  Fenwick  here — or  her  dauehter-in-law  7" 

"I  knaw  noughts  about  them,"  said  the  stranger; 
**  r  m  put  in  charge  here  by  the  trustees." 

Want  and  misery  kindled  all  their  fires  in  the  breast 
of  the  fugitive.  He  groaned,  and,  partly  from  ex- 
lianstion,  partly  from  agony,  sank  upon  the  ground. 
The  other  lifted  him  to  a  shed,  where  cattle  were  wont 
io  be  fed.  Eiis  lips  were  parched,  his  l^^uid  eyes 
tolled  TacantlT.  "Water!  give  me  water^he  mut- 
tered, in  a  feeble  voice ;  and  a  cup  of  water  was  brought 
to  him.  He  gazed  wistfully  in  the  face  of  the  person 
-who  stood  over  him — he  would  have  asked  for  bread ; 
trat,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufTerings,  pride  was  yet  strong 
in  his  heart,  and  he  could  not.  The  stranger,  however, 
was  not  wlioUy  destitute  of  humanity. 

"Poor wretch!"  said  he,  "ye  look  very  fatigued; 
idow  ye  think  ye  cud  eat  a  bit  <u  bread,  if  I  were  gie'n 
it  to  theer* 

Tears  gathered  in  the  lustreless  eyes  of  the  prodigal ; 
iHUbe  could  not  speak.  The  stranger  left  him.  and, 
xetuning,  placed  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  in  his  hand. 
He  ate  a  morsel ;  but  his  very  soul  was  sick,  and  his 
lieart  loathed  to  receive  the  food  for  lack  of  which  he 
iraii  perishing. 

▼un,  sir,  were  the  inouiries  after  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  mother;  all  that  he  could  learn  was,  that 
they  had  kept  their  sorrow  and  their  shame  to  them- 
'•elves,  and  had  left  Northumberland  together,  but 
where,  none  knew.  He  also  learned  that  it  was  under- 
'•tood  among  his  aoquaintanccs  that  he  had  put  a 
fiMriod  to  his  existence,  and  that  this  belief  was  enter- 
lained  by  his  family.  Months  of  wretchedness  fol- 
lowed, and  Fenwick.  in  despair,  enlisted  into  a  foot  ra- 
iment, which,  within  twelve  months,  was  ordered  to 
«mbark  for  Egypt.  At  that  period,  the  British  were 
•ttttzious  to  hide  the  remembrance  of  th^  unsuccessful 
mtack  upon  Cadiz,  and  resolved  to  wrench  the  ancient 
kinfldom  of  the  Pharoahs  from  the  grasp  of  the  proud 
tttimee  of  Napoleon.  The  cabinet,  therefore,  on  the 
««rrBnder  of  Malta,  having  seconded  the  views  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  several  transports  were  fitted  out 
to  join  the  squadron  under  Lord  Keith.  In  one  of  those 
transports,  the  penitent  prodigal  emborked.  You  are 
too  young  to  remember  it,  sir ;  but  at  that  peiiod  a  love 
of  country  was  more  widely  than  ever  becoming  the 
niling  passion  of  every  man  in  Britain ;  and,  with  all 
his  mns,  his  follies,  and  his  miseries,  such  a  feeling 
glowed  in  the  breast  of  Edward  Fenwick.  He  was 
weary  of  existence,  and  he  longed  to  listen  to  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  war-horse,  and  the  shout  of  its  rider,  and  as 
they  might  rush  on  the  invulnerable  phalanx,  and  its 
|]feast-work  of  bajronents,  to  mingle  in  the  ranks  of 
hoToem;  and,  rather  than  pine  in  inglorious  grief;  to 
«eU  his  life  lor  the  welfiare  of  his  country ;  or,  like  the 
gaUant  Graham,  amidst  the  din  of  war,  and  the  confu- 
ilon  of  i^ry,  to  for^t  his  sorrows.  The  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged,  joined  the  main  army  on  the  Bay 
*of  Marmorice,  and  was  the  first  that,  with  the^ant 
Moore  at  its  head,  on  the  memomble  seventh  of  March, 
nftsed  the  shout  of  victory  on  the  shores  of  Aboukir. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  Fenwick  fell  wounded  on 
the  field,  and  his  comrades,  in  their  triumph,  passed 
>«fTer  hiin.  He  had  some  skill  in  surgery,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  bind  up  his  wound.  He  was  fainting  upon 
ihe  burning  sand,  and  he  was  cre^ing  amons  the 
bodies  of  tM  slain,  for  a  drop  of  moisture  to  cool  his 
parched  tongue,  when  he  perceived  a  small  bottle  in 
tlM  hands  of  a  dead  officer.  It  was  half  filled  with 
wIbo— he  eagerly  raised  it  to  his  Hps— "  Englishman  1" 
cried  a  feeble  voice,  "  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  give  me 
one  drop— only  one !— or  I  die !"  He  looked  around— 
«  French  officer,  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  raise  himself  on  his  side, 
and  stretching  his  hand  toward  him.  "  Why  shoidd  I 
Hire  .>**  cried  the  wretched  prodigal;  "take  it,  take  it. 
and  live,  if  vou  desire  Hfe!^'  He  raised  tha  wounded 
Frettehman^s  head  from  the  sand— he  placed  the  bot- 
tle  to  his  Ups— he  antlad  his  sash,  and  bound  np  his 


wounds.  They  were  conveyed  from  the  field  together. 
Fenwick  was  unable  to  follow  the  army,  and  m  was 
disabled  from  continuing  in  the  service.  The  French 
officer  recovered,  and  he  was  grateful  for  the  poor  ser- 
vice that  had  been  rendered  tonim ;  and,  previous  to  his 
being  sent  off  wjth  other  prisoners,  he  gave  a  present  of 
a  thousand  francs  to  the  joyless  being  whom  he  called 
his  deliverer. 

I  have  told  you  that  Fenwick  had  some  skill  In  sur- 
gery— he  had  studied  some  years  for  the  medical  pro- 
^ssion,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  turf  and  its  vices.  He 
proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  he  began'  to  pracdce 
as  a  surgeon,  and,  among  an  ignorant  people,  gained 
reputation.  Many  years  passed,  and  he  had  acquired, 
if  not  riches,  at  least  an  independency.  Repentance 
also  had  penetrated  his  soul.  He  had  inquired  long 
and  anxiously  after  his  familv.  He  had  but  few  other 
relarives ;  and  to  all  of  them  he  had  anxiously  written, 
imploring  them  to  acquaint  him  with  the  residence  of 
the  beings  whom  he  had  brought  to  ruin,  but  whom  he 
still  loved.  Some  returned  no  answer  to  his  applica- 
rions,  and  others  only  said  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
his  wife,  of  his  mother,  or  of  his  children,  nor  whether  • 
they  yet  lived ;  all  they  knew  was,  that  they  had  en- 
deavored to  hide  the  shame  he  had  brought  upon  them 
from  the  worid.  These  words  were  daggers  to  hi* 
bruised  spirit:  but  he  knew  he  deserved  them,  and  he 
prayed  that  Heaven  would  grant  him  the  consolation 
and  the  mercy  that  was  denied  him  on  earth. 

Somewhat  more  than  seven  years  ago,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country;  and  he  was  wandering  on  the 
very  mountain  where,  to-day,  I  mot  you,  when  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  a  youth  apparently  about 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  they  spent 
the  day  together  as  we  have  done.  Fenwick  was  lodg- 
ing in  Keswick,  and  as,  toward  evening,  they  proceeded 
along  the  road  together,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  "  You  must  accompany  me  home,"  said  tho 
young  man,  "  until  the  storm  be  passed^my  mother's 
house  is  at  hand."  And  he  conducted  him  to  yonder 
lovely  cottage,  whose  while  walls  you  perceive  peering 
through  the  trees  by  the  water-side.  It  was  dusk  when 
the  youth  ushered  him  into  a  little  parior  where  two 
ladies  sat;  the  one  appeared  about  forty,  the  other 
three-score  and  ten.  They  welcomed  the  stranger  gra- 
ciously. He  ascertained  that  they  let  out  the  rooms  of 
their  cottage  to  visitors  to  the  lakes,  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  become  thdr 
lodger,  and  made  some  observatioiis  o«  the  beauty  <€ 
the  situation.  ,   .     „  ^    ^       >      . 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  younger  lady,  "  the  situation  is, 
indeed,  bwiutiful ;  but  I  have  seen  it  when  the  water, 
and  the  mountains  around  it,  could  impart  no  charm 
to  its  dwellerd.  Providence  has,  indeed,  been  kind  to 
us ;  and  our  lodgings  have  seldom  been  empty ;  but, 
sir,  when  we  entered  it,  it  was  a  sad  hduse  indeed. 
My  poor  mother-in-law  and  myself  had  experience 
many  sorrows ;  yet  my  poor  fatherless  children— for  I 
might  call  them  fatherless"— and  she  wept  as  she  spoke 
—"with  their  innocent  prattle,  soothed  our  afiuction. 
But  my  UtUe  Eleanor,  who  was  loved  by  every  one, 
began  to  droop  day  by  day.  It  was  a  winter  nlAt— 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground— I  heard  my  little  daninff 
give  a  deep  sigh  upon  my  bosom.  I  started  up.  I  callM 
to  my  poor  mother.  She  brought  a  light  to  the  bed- 
side--and  I  found  my  sweet  ehlld  dead  upon  my  bfeatt. 
It  was  a  long  and  sad  night,  as  we  sat  by  the  dead 
body  of  my  Eleanor,  with  no  one  near  us:  and,  after 
she  was  buried,  my  poor  Edward  there,  ab  be  sat  by 
our  side,  at  night,  would  draw  forward  to  his  knee  the 
stool  on  which  his  sister  sat-^WhUe  his  grandmother 
would  glance  at  him  fondly,  and  push  aride  the  stool 
with  her  foot,  that  I  might  not  see  it;  but  I  saw  it 
all " 

The  twilight  had  deepened  in  the  lltUe  parior,  and  its 
inmates  could  not  perfocUy  disthigulsh  the  futures  of 
each  other  J  but,  as  the  lady  spoke,  the  soul  ofEdwwd 
Fenwick  glowed  within  him— his  heart  throbbed— ^s 
breathing  became  thick — the  sweat  buret  upon  his 
brow.  "Pardon  me,  lady !"  he  cried.  In  agony ;  " but, 
oh!  tell  me  your  name  V\ 
"  Fenwick,  sir "  repllc^  she.  ^  ^,  ,  -,_ 
"Eleanor!  my  iiyured  Eleanor!"  he  exclaimed,  fljg^- 
ing himself  atherfeetj  "I  am  Edward,  your  gflilty 
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husband! — Mother!  can  you  forgive  me?  My  son!  ray 
son!  intercede  for  your  ffuilty  father !" 

Ah,  sir,  there  needed  no  intercession — their  arms 
were  around  liis  neck — the  prodigal  was  forgiven !  Be- 
hold, yonder,  from  ihe  cottage,  comes  the  mother,  the 
wife,  and  the  son  of  whom  I  have  spoken !  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  them — ^you  shall  witness  the  happiness 
and  penitence  of  the  prodijjal— you  must  stop  with  me 
to-night— start  not,  sir— f  am  Edward  Penwick,  the 
Prodigal  Son ! 


Original. 
TO  ELIZA. 

THE   ROSE   OF  THE   VALLBT. 

BwBKT  Rose  of  the  valley,  how  roftly  at  rest 
Thy  feek  on  the  sward  that  is  mossy,  are  prest. 
How  fondly  thou  liftest  they  face  to  the  sky, 
Or  gaxest  adown  on  the  brook  passing  by. 

How  fUr  when  thy  lips,  like  a  gay  Jeweled  cup. 
The  dew  Ampa  and  fragrance  of  evening  drink  up, 
When  the  eyes  of  the  mom,  from  the  east  as  they  shkie. 
See  the  tears  <^  the  angels  reflected  in  thine ! 

Sweet  Rose  of  the  valley,  fai  ehUdhood  away, 
When  my  heart  was  as  free  as  the  sunbeams  that  play 
On  the  hills  of  the  north,  how  I  plucked  thee,  and  presi 
Thy  lips  to  my  own  'till  thoa  died  on  my  breast 

SInee  then  thoa  has  been  like  a  dream  to  my  heart. 
Sometimes  <m  tiie  side  of  the  mountain  to  start ; 
Or  up  in  the  vale  on  the  bright  Summer's  wing 
Like  a  long  absent  (Hend  on  my  vision  to  spring. 

Sweet  Rose  of  the  valley,  unspotted  and  bright, 

May  thy  fkce  ever  shine  like  a  gleaming  of  light ; 

As  tteah  as  I  saw  It  in  childhood  away 

*Mong  the  hills  of  the  north  where  the  Summer  winds  play. 

C.  9.  STVAET. 


THE  FIELD  OP  WATERLOO, 

Ebastus  Bbooks,  one  of  the  editors  pf  the  New- 
Tork  Express,  is  now  on  a  tour  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
flowing  and  spirited  writer,  and  a  good  observer  of  man 
and  things.  Prom  one  of  liis  last  letters  we  eztcBct  his 
description  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  memorable 
field  of  Watedoo  with  some  striking  reminiscences  of 
the  batUe. 

Watbbloo,  May,  1843. 

Like  a  pilgrim,  I  hi^e  put  my  feet  upon  the  soil  of 
Waterloo,  traTerdng  its  fields,  visiting  its  monuments, 
and  tracing,  step  by  step,  those  memorable  movements 
of  a  day  gone  by,  which  in  aH  time  to  come  will  distin- 
guish the  place  where  I  am.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  visit  a  scene  like  this,  I  care  not  how  cold  his  tempera- 
ment, with  the  same  feelings  that  control  him  in  the 
every-day  afiairs  of  life.  It  is  true  that  nature  wears 
the  same  smiling  face  hers  that  it  puts  on  elsewhere— 
that  your  eyes  are  greeted  with  fruitful  and  beautiful 
fields — that  hill-side  and  valley,  the  near  and  the  dis- 
tant land,  alike  teem  with  an  abundance  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  earth.  The  lands,  too,  are  only  rich  and 
plenteous  by  cultivation,  and  the  day  has  passed,  if  it 
has  ever  been--«8  it  probably  has  been— when  the 
blood  and  bones  of  tfae'thousands  of  victims  who  feel 
here  a  sacrifice  to  the  fate  of'  war,  served  to  manure 
and  beautify  the  toil.  Por  one,  I  can  see  Waterioo 
rather  with  the  soldier's  enthusiam  or  the  traveler's 
romance.  I  have  read  vrith  an  interest  that  made  the 
blood  thrill  quicker  in  the  veins,  the  deeds  of  a  day  to 
endure  forever  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  I  survey 
DOW,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  sceVies  where  this 
great  drama  was  enacted,  as  I  would  the  spot  had  the 
curtain  tiaen  but  yesterday  to  see  it  performed.  Water- 
loo, though  of  itself  all  in  the  past,  is  as  visible  here  to 
the  eye  now  as  are  the  recollections  of  its  achievement 
to  th3se  who  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the 
results  of  the  batUe  hera  fi>ught. 


It  is  a  morning  in  June,  and  the  two  contendfaig 
nrmies  are  upon  the  ground  of  Waterioo.  Napoleon  is 
there,  and  Wellington  is  there,  the  master-spLlts  of 
sfreat  and  rival  nations.  The  fate  of  empires  are  there 
niso,  and  empires  and  kingdoms  are  represented  upon 
the  field.  A  day,  one  little  day,  almost  the  one  foot 
space  of  time  in  the  life  of  man,  is  to  destroy  or  save. 
Men  are  to  be  mown  down  like  autumn  leaves,  but 
lon&:-con tending  nations  are  to  obtain  peace  and  quiet 
at  the  sacrifice.  He  whose  star  for  years  had  been  fiar 
in  the  ascendant — who  had  given  kings  io  nations,  and 
exacted  obedience  from  subjects— who  was  here,  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  m  all  feats  a  conqueror — 
whose  gejgpis  vras  transcendent,  whose  power  irraalsri* 
ble,  andtlrcmention  of  whose  name  was  like  the  wand  of 
a  magician — now  the  soldier,  now  the  consul,  now  the 
emperor,  and  the  man  invincible,  is  doomed,  like  the 
hunted  beast  of  the  field  or  bird  of  the  air.  to  fly^lbr  faia  life^ 
and  at  last  to  be  caught  in  the  snare  of  tne  enemy.  Here 
stood,  too,  where  just  now  I  stood,  upon  what  is  noWj 
the  high-way  and  cross  road,  the  only  man  who  hmi. 
been  more  successful  than  Napoleom  It  is  easy  to  Im- 
agine with  what  feelings,  upon  a  day  like  that  eveiUiiil 
one,  commemorated  around  me  by  monuments  iaaa?> 
merable,  Wellington  stood  here,  entmsted  ^th  his 
own  flame,  and  the  fortune  of  his  own  and  other  natkms 
all  around  him.  Undaunted  as  the  an^el  <rf  deail^ 
ready  to  do  or  to  die,  he  is  eariy  at  his  post,  learla^  as 
evil  for  himself,  but  seeking  to  avert  it  from  otnsnL 
Both  commanders  were  the  very  antipodes  of  eaofe 
other  in  their  schemes  of  military  tactics— of  diflevent 
schools,  as  of  difierent  minds— the  one  the  very  inspliar 
tion  of  a  wild  and  darine  ffenius,  ever  moving  on  liks- 
a  meteor  in  its  course,  and  the  other  almost  of  a  plod- 
ding firmness,  seeking  not  so  much  how  he  may  des^ 
troy  the  ranks  of  his  foe,  as  gain,  through  their  nls- 
haps,  advantages  for  himself.  Two  biaver  men.  one 
can  see  here,  if  he  knew  it  not  before,  the  world  had 
never  seen ;  and  successful  as  both  had  been,  fiom  tims 
to  rime,  in  their'peculiar  modes  of  warfare,  it  would  be 
presumption,  perhaps,  if  success  is  tmly  to  be  the  test 
of  ability,  to  say  who  was  the  bettor  soldier.  At  Water- 
loo, an  iionest  Englishman  will  readily  adroit  that 
Napoleon  would  have  been  the  victor,  had  WsUiagton 
ana  his  army  been  the  only  opponents  to  oonteod  vdth. 
The  advantasee  of  position  which  Wellington  had  npoa 
the  field  of  battle,  twice  made  up  for  the  disparity  of 
the  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  no  one  can  dream  of  the  extent  of  this 
advantage  of  position,  which  had  long  before  been 
selected  by  Wellington,  who  had,  not  for  himself^  sur- 
veyed the  ground  where  the  battle  was  foushL  There 
could  not  nave  been  selected  from  all  the  country 
around,  so  good  a  natural  defence  for  the  allied  army, 
and  there  could  not  well  have  been  a  worse  position 
for  the  army  of  the  Prench.  Wellington  relied  upon 
the  superiority  of  his  force,  the  courage  of  his  men,  and 
the  coolness  of  himself  and  othera  In  command.  In 
firmness  he  expected  to  be  invincible,  bht  not  of  him- 
self and  the  army  that  stood  around  him  on  the  i 
ing  of  the  18th 'of  June— for  there  was  no 
when  he  did  not  relyupon  and  look  with  longing  < , 
to  the  spot  where  Blucher  and  his  Prussiaiis  must 
arrive.  He  had,  it  was  true,  the  same  confidenoe  that 
Napoleon  had  through  the  day,  but  with  a  less  boast- 
ing n>irit.  *' Would  to  God  that  night  or  Btocher 
would  come!"  was  one  of  the  natural  but  agonised 
expressions  of  Wellington,  when  told  by  an  aid-de- 
camp that  it  was  utteriy  impossible  for  one  of  Ids 
favorite  regiments  longer  to  maintain  their  growML 
'*  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the  Duke.  *'  They  must  keep 
the  ground  with  myself  to  the  last  man.  And  the» 
came  that  wish  for  Blucher  which  had  often  been 
uttered,  and  to  realise  which  could  alone  ensure  idctoiy, 
not  only  to  Wellington  and  to  Englsnd,  but  to  Pmssis, 
and  Holland,  and  to  Belgium,  mr  all  of  these,  with 
their  hosts  of  generals,  and  some  of  their  bravest  men, 
were  in  arms,  against  one  man  and  a  single  power. 
The  day  was  everything  to  Napoleon  as  a  man,  and 
wrapped  up  In  the  glory  of  Prance  as  he  was,  he  deem- 
ed it  everything  to  Prance.  His  men  had  toiled  with- 
a  cheerful  spirit  through  a  wet  and  dreary  night,  to  be 
eariy  in  the  field,  and  here  they  now  were  upon  the 
ground  opposite  to  that  wheie  I  have  just  been,  wltb 
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Napoleoa  upon  a  neighboiing  eminence,  acquainting 
himself,  with  his  map  in  hand,  and  at  ihe  earliest  hours 
of  the  day,  with  every  line  and  feature,  road  and  path- 
way of  the  surroundiag  counlnr. 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  mid-day  when  the  Emperor 
gave  the  word  for  attaclc.  The  English  front  did  not 
extend  more  than,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  line  of  the 
French  but  half  a  mile  beyond  that  of  the  English. 
For  such  a  body  of  men,  80,000  in  the  one  army,  and 
from  65  to  70,000  in  the  other,  no  battle  had  ever  been 
fought  wiihin  so  small  a  compass  of  land.  { 

The  Chateau  of  Hougoumont  was  the  most  important,  ! 
mnd  therefore  the  first  point  of  attack  by  the  French. 
The  English  had  been  strongly  posted  thve,  and  it  was 
a  place  which  of  itself  was  a  strons;  defente.  An  easy 
victory  would  have  been  given  to  Napoleon,  had  he  be- 
come the  possessor  of  the  Chateau.  Once  and  again, 
•nd  aniin,  the  left  wing  of  the  attacking  army  command- 
ed by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  advanced  against  the  Chateau. 
Tbe  battailioas  which  occupied  the  wood  in  front,  for 
a  time,  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  under 
the  merdleas  fire  of  a  superior  force.  A  body  of  the 
lest  wing  penetrated  even  to  the  house,  but  a  second 
bfisade  of  a  chosen  guard  who  occupied  the  Chateau, 
ead  lined  the  garden  walls,  were  in  possession  of  the 
•robard,  end  there  strong  enough  to  resist  every  effort 
U>  dislodge  them.  The  French  were  thundering  at  the 
▼eiy  doors  of  the  Chateau,  but  a  reinforcement  of  En^- 
troops,  and  a  well-directed  fire,  drove  them  back.  Again 
they  rallied  and  pushed  onward,  and  again  thev  were 
driTen  back  in  confusion.  In  thirty  minutes  of  time, 
fifteen  hundred  men  perished  in  the  orchard  of  Hougou- 
mont alone,  and  upon  a  piece  of  fiound  containing  not 
more  than  four  acres.  A  more  fnghtful  scene  followed 
when  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French.  Friend 
end  foe  were  now  alike  enveloped  in  the  flames,  and  in 
the  verv  thickest  of  the  fire  and  smoke,  the  combat 
reged  the  fiercest.  Each  man  maintained  his  ground 
in  spite  of  fire  and  sword ;  and  while  one  of  the  out- 
boUaings  of  the  Chateau  was  filled  with  the  dying  and 
wounded,  who  lav  crowded  in  heaps  together,  dying 
ma  it  were  the  thousand  deaths  of  flame  and  fire, 
•hrieking  too  untU  their  cries  of  despair  echoed  through 
the  woods  and  along  the  plain,  the  combatants  were 
as  fiercely  fighting  without,  as  if  the  scene  of  strife  had 
been  in  an  open  field.  The  engagement  here  partook 
more  of  the  ferocitv  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
made  furious  from  hunger  and  confinement,  than  of 
men  engaged  in  a  manly  struggle  to  become  victors. 
The  wounded  were  many  of  them  burnt  alive,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  a  most  honible  oath,  the  dying  gave  up 
the  ^ost.  The  living  hereabout,  in  the  meantime, 
man  to  man,  fought  with  a  desperation  so  fierce,  tliat 
they  saw  not  the  danger  of  the  surrounding  flames ; 
and  were  at  last  engulphed  in  the  fire,  from  which  they 
could  now  make  no  escape.  Thus  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds fell,  and  though  the  Chateau  had  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  shell,  the  marks  of  which  it  carries  now  in 
common  with  every  spot  around  not  covered  by  the 
Ace  of  nature,  the  British  maintained  their  posts,  and 
the  French  were  driven  back  as  often  as  they  attempted 
to  become  masters  of  the  field.  All  this,  however,  was 
but  the  nMvements  of  one  wing  of  the  French  army. 
The  French  artillery,  with  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  while  the  left  wing  was  the  most  fiercely  en- 
gaged, bad  ascended  the  eminence  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Whole  squares  of  the  British  were  mowed 
down  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  but  the  chasms  were 
aa  soon  filled  ae  made  vacant ;  and  here  not  one  foot  of 
ground  was  lost  or  won.  Foiled  here.  JNapoleon  com- 
menced a  fierce  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Bridsh  army, 
la  the  hope  of  turning  it,  and  separating  the  main  army 
from  the  Frussians;  and  also  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  La  Hail  Ssinte,  should  one  be  at- 
tempted. The  manoeuvre  was  a  bold  one,  and  success 
and  defeat  were  alternate.  The  French,  however, 
conducted  themselves  worse  here  than  an3rwhere  else, 
and  were  often  repulsed.  The  Scotch  behaved  most 
valiantly  here,  and  one  of  their  regiments  was  reduced 
to  two  hundred  men.  Three  of  the  French  regimento 
kwt  th^  eagles  here,  and  in  the  British  ranks,  Sir  T. 
Picton  and  Sir  William  Ponsonby  lost,  what  was  more 
important,  their  lives.  Napoleon  was  never  idle^  never 
dilheertened.    His  position  was  a  commanding  one, 


and  although  amazed  at  the  resistance  he  had  met 
with,  he  was  determined  to  move  on,  and  to  give  his 
enemy  neither  lime  for  tho'^ht  nor  rest,  beyond  the 
moment.  The  farm  of  La  Hail  Sainte,  a  pobiiion  al- 
most as  important  as  the  Chateau  of  Hougoumont, 
was  the  next  point  of  attack ;  and  if  successful  here^ 
where  the  strength  of  the  Biitish  army  rested,  and 
upou  the  road  leading  from  Waterloo  to  Brussels,  the 
means  of  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
British  broken.  The  boldness  of  the  enterprize  was 
worthy  of  Napoleon,  and  showed  how  little  he  had  been 
influenced  by  the  reverses  of  the  day,  and  how  ready 
he  was  to  make  a  bolder  push  than  any  he  had  yet 
attempted.  The  Biitish  commander  penetrated  the 
design  of  his  foe,  and  at  once  prepared  himself  for  the 
onslaught.  The  troops  for  a  time  stood  like  the  im- 
bedded rocks.  The  farm  was  surrounded  after  an 
hour's  contest,  as  severe  as  ever  was  waged,  and  the 
position  was  thoroughly  canied  only  when  the  last  of 
its  defenders  had  ceased  to  breathe.  Now  was  the 
brightest  moment  of  the  day  for  Napoleon.  Fortune 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him  most  graciously,  and  under 
the  too  ardent  anticipations  of  certain  success,  even  to 
the  end,  it  was  here  and  now  that  he  despatched  a 
courier  to  Paiis,  with  the  news  that  the  rattle  waa 
won,  and  France  and  her  Emperor  were  again  victoii- 
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Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look. — Scott. 

I  PASSED  my  five-and-  twentieth  birth-day  at  Oaken- 
shade.  Sweet  sentimental  age  1  Dear,  deeply-reffretted 
place.  Oakenshade  is  the  fairest  child  of  Father  Thames^ 
from  GMoucestershire  to  Blackwall.  She  is  the  very 
queen  of  cottages,  for  she  has  fourteen  best  bed-rooms^ 
and  stabling  for  a  sauadron.  Her  trees  are  the  fineet 
in  Europe,  and  her  inhabitants  the  fairest  in  the  world. 
Her  old  inistress  is  the  Lady  Beautiful  of  the  country^ 
and  her  young  mistresses  are  its  pride.  Lady  Barbara 
is  black-eyed  and  hyacinthine.  Lady  Betty  blue-eyed 
and  Madonna-like. 

In  situations  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  man  to  fall  in  love,  and  in  due  compliance  with 
the  established  custom,  I  fell  in  love  both  with  Lady 
Betty  and  Lady  Barbara.  Now  Barbara  was  a  soft- 
hearted, high-minded  rogue,  and  pretended,  as  I  thought^ 
not  to  care  for  me,  that  she  might  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  her  sister ;  and  Betty  was  a  reckless^ 
giddy- witted  baggage,  who  cared  for  nobody  and  nothing 
upon  earth,  except  the  delightful  occupation  of  doing 
what  she  pleased.  Accordingly,  we  became  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  of  the  place,  excepting  that  I  never  could 
sigh,  and  she  never  could  apostrophize.  Neverthdes^ 
we  leved  tenibly.  Oh,  what  a  time  was  that  1  I  will 
just  give  a  sample  of  a  day.  We  rose  at  seven  (it  waa 
July,)  and  wandered  among  moss  rosee,  velvet  lawns, 
and  sequestered  summer-houses,  till  the  lady-mother 
summoned  us  to  the  break^t  tahle.  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  the  footman  on  these  occasions  alwaye 
found  dear  Barbara  abeent  on  a  buUerfly  chase,  gather- 
ing flowers,  or  feeding  her  set  robin,  and  Beuy  and 
myself  on  a  sweet  honeysuckle  seat,  just  large  enough 
to  hold  two,  and  hidden  round  a  happy  comer  as  snug 
as  a  bird's  neet.  The  moment  the  villain  came  within 
hearing,  I  used  to  begin,  in  an  audible  voice,  to  die- 
course  upim  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  Betty  allowed 
me  to  be  the  best  moral  philosopher  of  the  age.  AAer 
breakfast  we  used  to  retire  to  the  young  ladies'  study, 


in  which  bleet  retreat  I  filled  aome  hundred  pages  of 

moulder, 
pon  the 

grand  piano,  that  we  might  not  be  afraid  to  talk.    I 


their  albums,  whUe  Betty  looked  over  my  sh 
and  Barbara  hammered  with  all  her  might  upon  the 

lid  to      *      • 


was  adtnowledged  to  be  the  prince  of  poets  and  riddle- 
mongers,  and  in  the  graphic  art  I  was  a  prodigy  per- 
fectly uniivalled.  Sana  douU,  I  was  a  little  oveirated 
My  riddles  were  so  plain,  and  my  metaphora  so  pu>- 
zling— and  then  my  trees  were  like  mountains,  and  my 
men  were  like  monkeys.  But  love  had  such  pene- 
trating optics!  Lady  Betty  could  perceive  beauties  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  were  p^ctly  blind.  Then 
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followed  our  "equestrian  exercises."  Now  Barbttm  was 
«  good  horsewoman,  and  Betty  was  a  bad  one ;  conse- 
quently, Barbara  rode  a  pony,  and  Betty  rode  a  don- 
key; consequently,  Barbara  rode  a  mile  before,  and 
Betty  rode  a  mile  behind ;  and  consequently,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessanr  for  me  to  keep  fast  hold  of  Betty's 
hand,  for  fear  she  should  tumble  off.-  Thus  did  we 
ioumev  through  wood  and  through  valley,  by  flood  and 
by  field,  through  the  loveliest  and  most  love-making 
scenes  that  ever  figured  in  rhvme  or  on  canvass.  The 
trees  never  looked  so  green,  the  flowers  never  smelt  so 
sweetly,  and  the  exercise  and  the  fears  of  her  high- 
mettled  palfrey  gave  my  companion  a  blush  which  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  simile.  Of  course,  we  always 
lost  ourselves,  and  trusted  to  Barbara  to  guide  us  home. 
At  dinner  the  lady-mother  would  inquire  what  had  be- 
come of  us,  but  none  of  us  could  tell  where  we  had 
been  excepting  Barbara.  "  Why  Betty,  my  dear,  you 
understood  our  geography  well  enough  when  you  were 
cuide  to  our  good  old  friend,  the  (general !"  Ah,  but 
Betty  found  it  was  quite  a  diflferent  thing  to  be  guide 
to  her  good  young  friend,  the  captain ;  and  her  expla- 
aation  was  generally  a  zigzag  sort  of  performance, 
which  outdid  the  best  riddle  of  ner  album.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  lady-mother  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner, 
•sd  having  a  due  regard  for  her,  we  always  left  her  to 
this  enjoyment  as  soon  as  possible.  Sometimes  we 
floated  in  a  little  skifl*  down  the  broad  and  tranquil 
river,  which,  kindled  by  the  setting  sun,  moved  onward 
like  a  stream  of  fire,  turning  our  voices  to  glees  and 
duets,  till  the  nightingales  themselves  were  astonished. 
Oh,  the  witchery  of  bright  eyes  at  sunset  and  music  on 
the  water  I  Sometimes  we  stole  through  the  cavem- 
OQs  n)ces8es  of  the  old  oak  wood,  conjuring  up  fawns 
and  satjrrs  at  every  step,  and  sending  Barbara  to  detect 
the  deceptions,  and  play  at  hide  and  seek  with  us.  At 
last  our  mistress,  the  moon,  would  open  her  eye  and 
^^m  us  home,  where,  on  the  little  study  sofa,  we 
watched  her  progress,  and  repeated  sweet  poesy.  Many 
« time  did  I  long  to  break  the  footman's  head  when  he 
brought  the  lights,  and  announced  the  tea.  The  ladv- 
mother  never  slept  after  this,  and  the  business  of  the 
daywae  ended. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  Lady  Betty  appeared  to  have  less  spirits,  and  a 
more  seilous  and  languid  air  than  heretofore.  There 
was  now  nothing  hoydenish  in  her  behaviour,  and  in- 
stead of  the  upper  Up  curiing  with  soom,  the  under  one 
was  dropping  with  sentiment  Her  voice  was  not  so 
loud,  and  felT  in  a  gentler  cadence,  and  the  Madonna 
braid  was  festooned  with  a  more  exquisite  ffrace.  When 
I  besought  her  to  let  me  hear  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  the  little  budget  was  always  of  so  mournful 
a  description,  that  I  oould  not  choose  but  use  my  ten- 
devsst  mode  of  comforting  her.  She  had,  she  knew  not 
why,  become  more  serious.  She  supposed  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  growing  older,  she  hoped  it  was  because 
•bs  Was  crowing  better.  In  fine,  she  had  determined 
to  mend  her  lift,  and  appointed  me  master  of  th«  cere- 
moaies  to  her  <;onsdence,  which,  sooth  to  say,  had 
been  in  an  awful  state  of  anarchy. 

I  could  not,  of  oourse,  have  any  doubt  that  my  sweet 
aodety  had  been  the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis,  and 
I  congratulated  myself  with  fervency.  Sne  was  be- 
coaling  the  very  pattern  for  a  wife,  and  I  contemplated 
In  her  the  partner  of  my  deelininff  years,  the  soother  of 
my  cares,  the  mother  of  my  children.    It  was  cruel  to 

«»ne  my  declaration,  but  though  I  hare  no  Scotch 
in  my  veins,  I  was  always  a  Uttle  gijren  to  cau- 
tion. Lady  Betty  had  been  a  sad  madcap,  and  might 
net  this  be  a  mere  freak  of  the  moment  t  Besides,  there 
was  a  charm  about  the  very  uncertainty  which  a  de- 
darad  lover  has  no  idea  of,  so  I  determined  to  observe, 
and  aet  with  deliberation'. 

Our  pastimes  continued  the  same  as  before,  and  our 
intevchaagcs  of  kindness  increased.  Among  other 
things,  Lady  Betty,  signalized  me  by  a  purse  and  pen- 
cil case,  and  in  return  was  troubled'  with  an  extreme 
longing  for  a  lilac  and  gold  pocket-book,  in  which  I 
was  rash  enough  to  note  down  my  fualtive  thoughts. 
It  had  been  given  me  by — no  matter  whom — ^there  was 
BotMM  on  earth  that  I  would  not  have  sacrificed  to 
Lady  Betty.  She  received  it  in  both  her  hands,  passed 
It  to  her  bosom,  and  promisad  MthruUy  that  she  wotdd 


Sursue  the  plan  I  had  adopted  In  it ;  casting  up  ber  de- 
nquences  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  see  what  might  be 
amended. 

Alas !  the  pinnacle  of  happiness  is  but  a  sorry  resting 
place,  from  which  the  chiet  occupation  of  mankind  is 
to  push  one  another  headlong  I  Of  my  own  case,  I 
have  particular  reason  to  complain,  for  I  was  precipi- 
tated from  the  midst  of  my  burning,  palpitating  exis- 
tence, by  the  veriest  blockhead  in  life.  He  came  upon 
us  like  the  Simoom,  devastating  every  men  spot  in 
his  progress,  and  leaving  our  hearts  a  blank.  In  short, 
he  was  a  spark  of  quality,  who  drove  four  Moods,  and 
cut  his  own  coats.  His  visage  was  dangerously  dissi- 
pated and  cadaverous,  his  figure  as  taper  as  a  fishing- 
rod,  and  his  manner  had  a  je  ne  acau  quoi  of  languid 
impertinence  which  was  a  greet  deal  overwheltmng. 
Altogether,  he  was  a  gallant  whose  incursion  woukI 
have  caused  me  very  considerable  uneasiness,  had  I  not 
felt  secure  that  my  mistress  was  already  won. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  bustle  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  tms  worthy.  He  was  some  sort  of  a 
connexion  of  the  lady-mother,  thought  himself  privi- 
leged to  come  without  invitation,  and  declared  ms  in- 
tention of  remaining  till  he  was  tired.  He  ordered  the 
servants  about,  and  gave  directions  for  his  accommo- 
dation precisely  as  iine  had  been  at  home,  and  scarcely 
deiffnea  to  tender  his  fore-flhger  to  the  ladies,  tiH  ha 
had  made  himself  perfectly  comfortable.  When  I  was 
introduced  from  the  background,  from  which  I  had 
been  scowling  with  indignation  and  amazement,  he  re- 
garded my  common-place  appearance  with  careless 
contempt ;  made  me  a  bow  as  cold  as  if  it  had  coma 
from  Lapland,  and,  in  return,  received  one  from  the 
North  Pole.  I  considered  that  he  was  usurpinff  all  my 
rights  in  the  establishment ;  perfect  freedom  witn  Betty 
and  Barbara  were  a  violation  of  my  private  property, 
and  I  even  grudged  him  his  iokes  with  the  lady-mother. 
We  were  foes  from  first  sight. 

Lady  Betty  saw  how  the  spirit  was  working  within 
me,  and  hastened  to  prevent  its  efllervescence.  She 
gave  me  one  of  her  overpowering  looks,  and  besought 
me  to  assist  her  In  being  dvU  to  him ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
attentions  of  common  politenesss  had  already  com- 
pletely exhausted  her.  I  was  quite  charmed  with  the 
vexation  she  felt  at  his  intrusion,  and  loved  her  i(  thou- 
sand times  better  because  she  detested  hbn.  His  visit, 
indeed,  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  that,  before  the  day 
was  over,  she  complained  to  me,  in  consequence,  oif 
being  seriously  unwell. 

From  this  time,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  amusementa 
was  revolutionized.  Lady  Betty's  illness  was  not  fiui- 
cicd ;  she  was  too  weak  to  ride  her  donkey,  too  qualm- 
ish to  go  inside  the  barouche,  which  was  turned  oat 
every  day  to  keep  the  bloods  in  wind,  and  nothliig 
agreed  with  her  delicate  health  but  being  mounted  on 

the  box  beside  Lord  S .  fThe  evenings  passed  off  aa 

heavily  as  the  mornings.  Lady  Barbara  used  to  ask  ma 
to  take  the  usual  stroU  with  her,  and  Lady  Betty,  brin# 
afraid  to  venture  upon  the  damp  grass,  was  a|^  left 

to  the  mercy  of  Lord  S ,  to  whom  walking  waa  a 

low-lifed  amusement,  for  which  he  had  no  taste.  Tte 
lady-mother,  as  usual,  had  her  sleeping-fits ;  andwhea 
we  returned,  we  invariably  found  thiiifs  in  diaardar. 
The  candles  had  not  been  lighted,  the  tea-things  Imd 

not  been  brought  in,  and  Lord  S had  turned  sulky 

with  his  bottle,  and  was  sitting  quietly  with  Lady  Bettf  . 
I  folt  for  her  more  than  I  can  express,  and  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  me,  conceive  where  she  picked  up  pa- 
tience to  be  civil  to  him.  She  even  affected  to  be  de- 
lighted with  his  conversation,  and  ber  good  brsadlqf 
was  beyond  all  praise. 

With  such  an  example  of  endurance  before  me,  and 
the  pacific  promise  which  I  had  made,  I  could  not  zvtAi. 
wearing  a  benevolent  aspect.  Indeed,  though  the  ene- 
my had  effectually  cut  ofi'the  direct  communicatfon  of 
sentiment  between  us,  I  was  not  altogether  without 
my  triumphs  and  secret  satisfactions.  The  geneial 
outline  which  I  have  given,  was  eccasionally  inter- 
sected with  little  episodes  which  were  quite  charmiog. 
For  inaUnce,  Lady  Betty  used  constantly  to  emplef 
me  upon  errands  to  her  mother,  who  was  usually  ab- 
sent ui  the  private  room,  maauiactuiing  caudle  and 
flarmel  petticoats  for  the  work-house.  When  I  ntufned, 
she  would  despatch  me  to  her  sistei^  who  w 
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Ing  my  advice  upon  her  drawing,  in  the  studv ;  and 

thus  Lord  S could  not  fail  to  observe  the  mmiliar 

terms  we  were  upon,  and  that  we  perfectly  understood 
each  other.  What  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all 
was,  that  he  must  see  I  had  no  fears  of  leaving  my 
liege  lady  alone  with  him,  which  must  have  ^ed 
him  to  the  quick.  When  she  had  no  other  means  of 
showing  her  devotion  to  me,  she  would  produce  the 
iUac  pocket-book,  and  pursue  the  work  of  amendment 
which  I  had  suggested  to  her;  indeed,  this  was  done 
with  a  regularity  which,  when  I  considered  her  former 
hair-brained  character,  I  knew  could  onlv  be  sustained 
by  the  most  ardent  attachment.  Mypiide  and  my  pas- 
sion increased  daily. 
At  last,  by  a  happy  reverse  of  fortune,  I  was  led  to 

look  for  the  terminauon  of  my  trials.    Lord  S was 

a  personage  of  too  great  importance  to  the  nation  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  own  peace  and  quiet,  and  his 
bilious  visage  was  required  to  countenance  mighty  con- 
cerns In  other  parts.  His  d  e  <sing  case  was  pa-jked  up, 
and  the  barouche  was  ordefed  to  the  door,  but  poor 
Lady  Betty  was  still  doomed  to  be  a  suflerer ;  she  was, 
aoroehow  or  other,  hampered  vdth  an  engagement  to 
ride  with  him  as  for  as  the  village,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  for  her  mother  to  the  charity-school,  and  I  saw 
her  borne  oflT,  the  most  bewitching  example  of  patience 
and  resignation.  I  did  not  offer  to  accompany  them, 
lor  I  thought  it  would  have  looked  like  jealousy,  but 
engaged,  m  answer  to  a  sweetly  whbpmred  inviution, 
to  meet  ner  in  her  walk  back. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Barbara  and 
the  lady-mother  were  absent  on  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  of  happy  reflection 
on  the  delights  which  awaited  me ;  my  heart  was  ting- 
ling with  anticipation,  and  every  thought  was  poetry. 
A  scrap  of  paper  lay  upon  the  table,  and  was  presently 
enriched  mth  a  sonnet  on  each  side,  which  I  had  the 
▼anitv  to  think  were  quite  good  enough  to  be  trans- 
^Brred  to  Lady  Betty's  most  beloved  and  lilac  pocket- 
book.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  lo !  in  the  bustle  of  part- 
ing with  Lord  S ^  she  had  forgotten  to  deposit  it 

in  her  desk.  What  an  agreeable  surprise  it  would  be 
for  her  to  find  how  I  had  been  employed !  How  fondly 
would  she  thank  me  for  such  a  delicate  mode  of  show- 
ing my  attention !  The  sonnets  were  written  in  my 
best  hand,  and  I  was  about  to  close  the  book,  when  I 
was  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  Lady  Betty's 
caligraphy.  Might  I  venture  to  peruse  a  page  or  so, 
and  eiyov  the  luxury  of  knowing  her  private  thoughts 
of  me  f  Kay,  was  it  not  evidently  a  sweet  little  finesse 
to  teach  me  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  and  should  I  not 
mortify  her  exceedingly  if  I  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  iti  This  reflection  was  quite  sufficient,  and  I 
commenced  the  chronicle  of  her  innocent  cogitations 
forthwith.  It  began  with  noting  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  I  had  presented  the  gut.  and  stated,  prettily, 
the  plan  of  improvement  which  I  had  suggested.  The 
Yery  firet  memorandum  contained  her  reasons  for  lov- 
ing her  dear  M .    I  pressed  the  book  to  my  lips, 

wA  proceeded  to 

"  BBA80K  THB  PISST. 

'*  A  good  temper  is  better  in  a  companion  than  a  great 

wtt.    If  dear  M is  deficient  in  the  latter.  It  is  not 

his  fault,  and  his  excellence  in  the  former,  makes  am- 
ple amends.*' 

How !  As  much  as  to  say  I  am  a  good-natured  fool. 
Wto  there  no  other  construction?  No  error  of  the 
press  7  None.  The  context  assured  me  that  I  was  not 
mistaken. 

"  SEASON  THE  8EC0?fD. 

"  Personal  beauty  is  not  requisite  in  a  husband,  and 
If  he  is  a  little  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  himself  in 
this  respect,  it  will  make  him  happy,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  oif  laboring  for  that  end.'' 

Conceited  and  Ul -favored !  My  head  began  to  swim. 

"  BBASOM  THE  TRIED. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  very  passionate  attachments 
between  marri^  people  are  productive  of  much  dis- 
quietude and  jealousy.  The  temperate  regard,  there- 
fore, which  I  feel  for  dear  M argues  well  for  the 

Mrenity  of  our  lives— Heigh-ho  V* 


"  SEASON  THB  FOVBTH. 

"  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  this  temperate 
regard  be  really  love,  but,  as  pity  b  next-a-kln  to  love, 
and  I  pity  him  on  so  many  points,  I  thitik  I  cannot  be 
mistaken." 

Pity! 

"  REASON  THE  FIITH. 

"  I  pity  him  because  it  is  necessanr  that  I  should 

place  him  on  the  shelf  during  Lord  S ^'s  visit,  for 

fear  S should  be  discouraged  by  appearances,  and 

not  make  the  declaration  wiilch  I  have  been  so  long 
expecting." 

Flace  me  on  the  shelf! ! 

"  BBA80N  THE  SIXTH. 

"I  pity  him,  because  if  S really  comes  forward, 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  poor  dear  M to  the  mor- 
tification of  a  dismissal." 

!l! 

"  BEABON  THE  SEVENTH. 

*<  I  pit^  him,  because  he  is  so  extremely  kind  and 
obliging  in  quitting  the  room  whenever  lus  presence 
becomes  troublesome." 

!!!! 

'*  SEASON  TUB  EIGHTH. 

"I  pity  him,  because  his  great  confidence  in  my  af- 
fection makes  him  appear  so  ridiculous,  and  because 
S laughs  at  him.'^ 

!!!!! 

"  BBASON  THE  NINTH. 

*'I  pity  him,  because,  if  I  do  ultimately  marry  him, 

S wiU  tell  every  body  that  it  is  only  because  I 

could  not  obtain  the  barouche  and  four— Heigh— neigh 
hoi"  -^        -^ 

I!!!!! 

"  BBASON  THB  TENTH. 

'*  I  pity  him,  because  he  has  so  kindly  consented  to* 
meet  me  on  my  return  firom  the  charity-school,  with- 
out once  suspecting  that  I  go  to  give  S a  last  op- 
portunity.   He  is  really  a  very  good  young  maii-^4Ji| 
well-a-day  !"— 

And  an,  well-a-day !!!!  I !  dbc  &c.— Let  no  man 
henceforth  endeavor  to  e^joy  the  luxury  of  his  mis- 
tress's secret  thoufffats. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
river  flowed  temptingly  beneath.  Would  it  be  best  to 
drown  myself  or  shoot  myself  7  Or  would  it  be  best  to 
take  horse  after  the  barouche,  and  shoot  Lord  8 — - 1 
I  was  puzzled  with  the  alternatives.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  wnubody  should  be  put  to  death,  but  my 
confusion  was  too  great  to  decide  upon  the  victim. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  my  fate,  when  I  was 
wavering  between  the  gallows  and  "a  grave  where 
four  rocds  meet,"  Lady  Barbara  came  daiicliig  in,  to 
request  my  assistance  npon  her  drawing.  She  was 
petrified  at  my  suicidal  appearance,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
in  doubt  whether  the  act  of  immolation  had  not  been 
already  effected.  Her  f^ara  rushed  in  crimson  to  her 
cheeks,  as  she  inquired  the  cause  of  my  disorder ;  and 
her  beauty  and  the  interesting  concern  she  ezpreesed. 
cast  an  entire  new  light  upon  me.  I  would  be  revenged 
on  Lady  Betty  in  a  manner  far  more  cutting  than 
either  drowning  or  shooting.  Barbara  was  the  pretti- 
est by  fai^Baroara  was  the  best  by  infinity,  sweet, 
simple,  gentle  Barbara !  How  generously  had  she  sac- 
lificed  her  feelings,  and  given  me  up  to  her  aisterl 
How  happy  was  I  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward 
her  for  it !  ^t  now  should  be  the  partner  of  my  do- 
clining  years,  the  soother  of  iny  cares,  the  mother  of 
my  children ;  and  as  for  Lady  Betty,  I  renounced  her. 
I  found  that  my  heart  had  all  along  been  Barbara's,  and 
I  congratulated  myself  upon  bang  brought  to  mj 
senses. 

The  business  was  soon  opened,  and  we  were  all 
eloquence  and  blushes.  I  expressed  my  warm  admi- 
ration of  her  self-denial  and  affection  for  her  sister; 
hinted  at  my  knowledge  of  her  sentiments  for  myself; 
explained  every  particular  of  my  passion,  prospects, 
and  genealogy,  fixed  upon  our  place  of  lysidenee,  ana 


allotted  her  pin-money.  It  was  now  Barbara's  turn. 
'*  She  was  confused-nthe  was  distressed — she  feared — 
she  hoped— she  knew  not  what  to  say."  She  paused 
for  composure,  and  I  waited  in  an  ecstasy—"  Why,"l 
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exclaiiiied,  "  why  wiii  you  hesicaie,  my  own,  my  gen- 
tle Barbara  ?  Let  me  not  lose  one  ddicious  word  of 
thig  heavenly  confession."  Barbara  regained  her  cour- 
age. VJUidced,  then — indeed,  and  indeed — I  have  been 
enjga^ea  to  my  cousin  for  more  ihan  three  years !" 

This  was  a  stroke  upon  which  I  had  never  once  cal- 
culated, and  my  astonishment  was  awful.  Barbara 
then  was  not  in  love  with  me  after  all,  and  the  concern 
which  I  had  felt  for  her  blighted  affections  was  alto- 
gether erroneous !  1  had  made  the  proposal  to  be  re- 
venged on  Lady  Betty,  and  my  disappointment  had 
completely  turned  the  tables  upon  me.  Instead  of 
bringing  her  to  shame  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
my  mortification  made  me  feel  as  though  she  had 
heaped  a  new  injury  upon  me.  What  I  said  upon  the 
occasion,  I  cannot  precisely  remember,  and  if  I  could. 
I  doubt  whether  my  reader  would  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tall  of  it.  I  concluded,  however,  with  my  compli- 
ments to  the  lady-mother,  and  an  urgent  necessity  to 
decamp.  Barbara  knew  not  whether  she  ought  to  laugh 
or  cry.  I  gave  her  no  time  to  recover  herself,  for  Betty 
would  be  home  presently,  and  it  was  matetiaJ  to  be  on 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes.  In 
three  minutes  I  was  mounted  on  my  horse,  and  again 
ruminating  on  the  various  advantages  of  hanging, 
drowning,  and  shooting. 

I  thought  I  had  got  clear  off;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn  I  was  fated  to  encounter  the  bewitching  smile  of 
Lady  Betty,  on  her  return  from  the  village.  Her  words 
were  brimming  with  tenderness,  and  her  delight  to  be 

rid  of  ttut  odious  Lord  S was  beyond  measure.   It 

had  quite  restored  her  health,  she  was  able  to  re-com- 
tnence  her  rides,  and  would  order  the  donkey  to  be  got 
ready  immediately. 

So  then,  it  appeared  that  the  drive  to  the  charity- 
school  had  not  answered  the  purpose  after  alK  and  I 
was  to  be  the  locum  teruns  of  Lady  Betty's  affections 
■  tiU  the  arrival  of  a  new  acquaintance.  I  know  not 
whether  my  constitution  is  different  from  tliat  of  other 
people.  A  pretty  face  is  certaLnlv  a  terrible  criterion  of 
a  man's  resolution ;  but  for  the  honor  of  manhood,  I 
contrived  for  once  to  be  superior  to  its  fascinations. 
To  adhere  strictly  to  truth,  I  must  confess,  however 
humiliating  the  confession  may  be,  that  this  dignified 
behaviour  was  very  materially  sustained  by  the  trans- 
actions with'  Lady  Barbara,  for  the  consequence  of 
whose  communications  tliere  was  no  answering.  I 
declined  the  donkey  ride,  looked  a  most  explanatory 
look  of  reproach,  and  declared  my  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  town.  Lady  Betty  was  amazed— remonstrated 
— entreated — looked  like  an  angel — and  finally  put  her 
handkercliief  to  her  eyes.  There  was  no  standing  tliis 
— "I  go,"  said  I,  "I  go,  because  it  is  proper  to  quit 
whenever  my  pretence  becomes  iroubUwme — ^I  will  not 
oblige  you  to  pui  me  on  the  ah«y—l  will  not  be  too  en- 
croaching upon  your  temperate  regard — Heigh— heigh- 
ho  f  With  mat  1  piungea  my  spurs  into  my  steed,  and 
▼anished  at  full  gallop. 

It  was  long  before  I  lieard  anyttiing  more  of  Oaken- 
shade  or  its  mhabiunts.  In  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing December  I  received  a  piece  of  wedding-cake  from 
tlie  gentle  Barbara,  and  in  the  same  packet  a  letter  from 
Ladv  Betty. 

Siie  had  written  instead  of  mamma,  who  was  trou- 
bled with  a  gouty  afiectlon  in  the  hand.  She  spoke 
much  (and  I  nave  no  doubt  sincerely)  of  the  cruel  sepa- 
ration from  her  sister.  Touched  feelingly  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  time  I  had  spent  at  Oakenshade,  and 
trusted  she  might  venture  to  claim  a  week  of  me  at 
Christmas.  She  was  truly  sorry  that  sHe  had  no  in- 
ducement to  hold  out  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
municating happiness,  which  she  knew  was  always  a 
paramount  feeling  with  me.  She  was  all  alone,  and 
wretched  in  the  long  evenings  when  mamma  went  to 
sleep;  and  reverted  plaintively  and  prettily  to  the  little 
study  and  the  ghost  stories.  As  for  the  lilac  pocket- 
book,  she  had  cast  up  her  follies  and  misdemeanors, 
and  round  the  total,  even  b^orc  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
foil  of  shame  and  repentance,  that  she  had  inconti- 
nently thrown  it  into  the  fire,  trusting  to  my  kindness 
to  give  her  another  with  fresh  advice.  Dear  Lady  Betty ! 
my  resentment  was  long  gone  by — I  had  long  felt  a 
conviction  that  her  little  follies  were  blameless  and  not 
at  all  uncommon ;  and  I  vow,  that  had  her  happiness 


depended  upon  me,  I  would  have  done  anything  to  in- 
sure it.  I  was  obliged  however,  to  send  an  excuse  for 
the  present,  for  I  had  only  been  married  a  week. 


LET  US  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Lkt  us  love  one  another— not  long  may  we  stay ; 

In  this  bleak  world  of  moumlnjr  aome  droop  while  *tia  day. 

Others  fade  in  their  noon,  and  few  linger  till  eve ; 

Oh !  there  t>renkes  not  a  heart  but  leavca  sonic  oat  to  ffrieve; 

And  the  fondost.  the  purest,  the  truf«t  that  met. 

Have  still  found  the  need  to  forgive  and  foiyet: 

Then,  oh !  though  the  hopes  that  we  noori&eu  decay, 

Let  us  love  one  another  as  long  as  we  stay. 

There  are  hearts  like  the  ivy,  though  all  be  decayed. 
That  seem  to  twine  fondly  la  sunlight  and  shade ; 
No  leaves  droop  in  sadness,  still  gaily  they  spread, 
lTndimm*d  midst  the  blighted,  and  lonely  and  dead ; 
But  the  mistletoe  clings  to  the  oak,  not  in  part. 
Bat  with  loaves  closely  round  it— the  mot  in  its  heart, 
Exists  bat  to  twine  it'-imbibe  the  aame  dew. 
Or  to  fall  with  its  lov*d  oak,  and  perish  there  too. 

Thus,  love  one  another  midst  sorrows  the  worn, 
Unaltered  and  fond,  as  we  loved  at  the  first ; 
Though  the  false  wins  of  Pleasure  may  change  aad  fociokfv 
And  the  bright  sun  of  Wealth  into  panicles  break. 
There  are  some  sweet  aflbnions  that  wealth  cannot  baj,-^ 
That  cling  but  still  closer  when  Sorrow  draws  nigh. 
And  remain  with  us  yet.  though  all  doe  pass  away ; 
Thus,  let's  love  one  another  as  locg  as  we  stay. 


OLD   JUPE: 

OB,  HOW  TO  WIN  A  WBSTBBM  VOTE. 

"Come,  Earth."  said  an  old  hunter,  "a  sheriff  ought 
always  to  be  able  to  tell  a  good  story,  that  he  may 
amuse  a  fellow  when  he  is  making  him  shell  out — let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  in  that  way." 

**  Time  enough,"  said  Earth,  "  when  I  am  elected  ; 
but  at  present,  1  must  knock  about,  to  see  if  I  cannot 
pick  up  a  vote  or  two." 

"  The  best  way  to  pick  up  votes,  Earth,"  replied  sa 
acquaintance.  "  is  to  tell  a  good  story." 

"  Very  well  then.  Jack,"  said  Earth,  addressing  tlie 
last^ speaker,  *'  make  a  ring  and  give  me  fair  plav,  and 
I  wm  tell  one,  and  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  I  leave 
you  all  to  judge.  It  shall  be  the  truth,  that  is,  it  shall 
be  something  which  has  happened  to  me  at  some  time 
of  mv  life,  and  if  after  telling  it,  you  don^t  vote  for  me^ 
if  I  donH  lick  you,  I  will  agree  never  to  talte  another 
'coon  hunt." 

"  Then  whack  away,"  said  Jack. 

*'  Well,  well,  well,  well,  once  upon  a  time,"  began 
Earth. 

"  And  what  happened  then,"  asked  one  of  the  group. 

"  Why  so  many  things  have  happened  to  me/'  sttd 
Earth,  "since  I've  been  rooting  about  these  woods, 
that  I  hardly  know  wkiat  to  tell,  or  which  will  interest 
most" 

"Then  tell  us  of  the  time  that  you  floated  down  As 
Ohio." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Earth,  bursthig  out  in  a  lood 
laugh,  "  I  will  tell  that,  for  I  had  almost  clean  foifot 
it ;  out  I  was  in  a  predicament.  wanH  1 1" 

"  Tell  us  the  story  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge," 
said  an  old  hunter,  who,  standing  near,  was  leaning  on 
his  tifle ;  "  do  begin,  Earth,  and  make  no  more  prepa- 
ration ;  you  take  as  long  to  get  under  way  as  a  roan 
does  who  breaks  a  yoke  of  young  steers,  or  greases  a 
pair  of  cart  wheels,  before  he  sets  out  upon  nis  journey." 

"Then  I'm  off,  old  man,"  said  Earth,  "but  I  most 
take  a  running  start,  and  begin  agin." 

"  Well,  wen,  well,  well— once  upon  a  time  I  had 
taken  my  old  Mtch  Jupiter,  that  you  have  often  hesfd 
me  tell  of ;— old  Jupe  was  a  nice  thing^I  had  takea 
her  'long,  and  gone  off  on  a  bear  hunt,  had  been  ab- 


sent two  or  three  weeks,  and  iiad  wandered  verr  far 
from  home.  I  was  a  venturesome  lad  in  those  omy% 
and  never  better  satisfied  than  when  alone  \n  the  wtid 


woods.  I  had  worked  ray  way  down  into  the  fork 
formed  by  the  emptying  of  the  Cumberland  into  the 
Ohio  river,  and  I  had  wonied  the  bears  right  badly.  I 
had  liad  rare  sport    Old  Jupe  was  in  a  good  humor. 
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mod  she  and  I  was  mighty  loving,  for  she  had  fou't 
some  fights  which  I  never  can  forglt,  and  which  made 
me  love  her  like  a  new  flint,  and  she  loved  me  as  if  I 
was  a  bacon  bone,  for  I  had  helped  her  out  of  some  of 
her  difficulties,  when  it  would  have  been  a  gone  case 
if  I  hadn't  been  present ;  I  say  difficulties,  for  I  never 
^d  see  a  dog  so  tired  as  she  was.  I  do  believe  during 
some  of  these  fights  that  I  am  now  talking  about,  I 
saw  the  bears  hug  her,  until  they  stretched  her  out 
into  a  long  string.  Yes,  I  have  soen  'em  squeeze  her, 
until  she  wan't  larger  than  my  arm,  and  at  least  nine 
or  ten  feet  long ;  you  might  have  wound  her  up  into  a 
ball,  just  as  you  would  have  done  a  hank  of  yam." 

"  Then  they  must  have  killed  her,  Earth,**  said  one 
of  the  group. 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Earth,  "don't 
interrupt  me;  but  I  am  good  for  your  vote ;"  then  turn- 
ing to  the  crowd,  "ain't  it  so,  gentlemen,  don't  he  for- 
feit it  for  stopping  mc  7" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  I  have  already  made  two  voles,"  said  Earth. 

All  now  ciied,  "  go  on,  E^rth,  go  on  with  your  story" 

"  Well,"  said  Earth,  "  he  stopped  me  something 
about  the  bears  killing  Jupe ;  now  old  Jupe  wan't  of 
that  breed  of  dogs  at  fiJl,  for  when  she  was  stretched 
out  in  a  string,  or  even  tangled  up  in  a  knot,  I  would 
thoot  the  bear,  draw  her  on  one  side,  throw  a  little  cold 
water  over  her,  leave  her,  and  go  to  butchering.  In  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  it  would  take  longer,  she  would 
begin  to  come  together  like  a  jointed  snake,  and  pre- 
sently she  wouldfetch  a  velp,  and  come  streaking  it 
to  me,  shaped  as  she  ought  to  be,  showing  her  teeth, 
and  looking  as  fresh  as  if  she  was  a  new  made  dog. 
And  ih3n  wan't  she  vig'rous?  Yes,  who  says  she 
wan't?  You  might  have  hung  a  cross-cut  saw  to  a 
swinging  limb,  and  she  would  have  chawed  upon  it 
the  balance  of  the  day — or  have  thrown  her  a  bear's 
head,  and  she  wouldn't  touch  the  meat,  but  draw  all 
the  teeth  out  merely  for  spite.  But  there  was  one 
thing  I  noticed  about  old  Jupe— whenever  the  bears 
fltretched  her  out  into  a  string,  she  always  lost  her  ap- 
petite for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Well,  old  Jupe 
and  I  were  down  there,  and  wo  had  been  doing  pretty 
much  what  I  have  been  telling  you,  when  one  day  thie 
bears  spun  her  out  rather  longer  tlian  usual,  and  she 
got  cut  so  badly,  that  we  had  to  rest  during  the  whole 
of  the  evening.  I  was  sorry  for  old  Jupe,  but  didn't 
care  much  about  having  to  stop  myself,  for  I  was  ri^ht 
tired  and  wanted  rest,  having  seen  hard  times  that 
week. 

"The  sun,  I  suppose,  was  about  an  hour  high,  and  I 
was  setting  down  under  a  big  tree,  nursing  old  Jupe, 
and  trying  to  see  if  I  couldnH  set  her  upon  her  legs 
agin,  when  she  raised  up  her  nose,  and  snufled  the  air 
— then  looked  in  my  face  and  whined.  As  she  did  this, 
I  aaw  the  hair  upon  her  back  begin  to  rise.  I  knew 
that  there  was  danser  in  the  wind,  and  from  what  old 
Jupe  had  told  me,  I  thought  the  red  skins  were  about. 
The  Ingens  were  not  so  rife  then  as  they  had  been ;  it 
was  the  fell  before  'Squire  Rolfe  came  out  from  the  old 
atate ;  but  people  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  for  they 
would  come  down  upon  the  settlements  once  in  a  while, 
and  they  were  mighty  apt  to  carry  oif  somebody's  hair 
with  them. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  old  Jupe  spoke  to  me,  I  looked 
about,  and  seed  five  coming  tight  along  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  was.  They  were  well  loaded,  and  I 
knowed  at  once  that  they  had  been  down  upon  the  set- 
tlements, and  were  now  making  their  way  to  the  river, 
ttial  they  mleht  cross  over  and  get  clear.  Although  I 
saw  them,  I  knew  they  hadn't  seen  me ;  so  I  gathered 
up  my  things  to  start  oflT,  without  thinking  t\vM  old 
Jupe  was  so  badly  cut  she  couldn't  follow.  When  I 
was  readv,  I  looked  at  old  Jupe — she  tried  to  get  up, 
but  couldn't-  my  eyes  felt  watery,  for  I  hated  to  leave 
her,  and  I  hadn't  a  minute  to  spare.  But  old  Jupe  was 
a  sensible  dog ;  yes,  as  I  said  Wore,  she  was  a  nice 
thing,  for  without  speaking  a  word,  she  poked  her  nose 
under  the  leaves,  as  much  as  to  say,  cover  me  over, 
and  leave  me.  I  did  so,  and  getting  a  tree  between  me 
and  the  Ingens,  I  streaked  it.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
me  run,  to  know  how  fast  a  man  ought  to  move  when 
Ingens  are  after  him.  Well,  arter  streaking  it  awhile,  I 
thought  it  would  never  do  to  go  oflf  that  way,  and  know 


nothing  about  'era,  so  I  began  to  haul  in  my  horns, 
and  back  a  little.  I  got  behind  a  tree,  and  kept  a  sharp 
look  out :  presently  I  seed  them  all  coming  straight  to- 
ward me ;  so  I  buckled  off  agin,  and  went  for  some 
distance,  like  a  bear  through  a  cane  brake,  and  then 
stopped,  and  took  a  stand.  I  hadn't  been  there  long 
before  I  seed  them  coming  agin.  The  reason  why  I 
saw  them  so  often  \7as,  (hat  I  kept  before  them,  know- 
ing that  they  were  making  straight  for  the  liver.  I 
watched  them  narrowly,  looked  at  'em  with  both  eyes 
wide  open,  and  saw  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any  no- 
tion of  me,  but  were  putting  it  down  fast  and  heavy 
that  they  might  get  across.  It  was  now  getting  dark, 
and  I  knew  that  under  cover  of  the  night,  as  they  did 
not  suspect  any  body  was  near  'em.  I  could  keep  close 
enough  to  watch  them  without  their  knowing  it,  and 
this  I  determined  to  do,  thinking  that  by  possibility 
something  might  happen,  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble. 
You  all  know  I  never  spared  an  Ingen ;  no,  there  don't 
breathe  one  who  can  say  I*  ever  showed  him  any  favor. 
Well,  I  kept  on  before  'em  until  I  got  down  upon  the 
liver  bank.  It  was  then  quite  dark,  and  growing  more 
80  every  minute ;  for  a  fog  was  rising  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.  I  looked  about  to  see  if  they  had  a  boat 
there,  thinking  if  they  had  one,  I  would  take  it,  and  let 
them  git  across  as  they  could.  I  was  searching  longer 
than  I  thought  for,  and  didn't  know  how  the  time 
passed,  for  suddenly  I  heard  them  coming  down  to  the 
river,  at  the  very  point  where  I  was.  I  was  now 
skeered,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  I  could  get  out  of 
the  way ;  but  there  was  no  place  to  hide,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  escape,  either  up  or  down  the  bank.  I'm  a  gone 
case,  thought  I — used  up  at  last;  but  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  saw  a  laiee  log  or  tree,  which  had  been  lodged 
by  some  high  freshet ;  for  one  end  of  it  still  rested  on 
the  bank,  while  the  other  extended  out  into  the  stieam. 
Said  I  to  myself;  <  I'll  get  upon  this,  for  it  is  so  dark 
that  they  can't  see  me,  and  I  can  then  keep  a  bright 
lookout  upon  their  movements;'  so  I  stepped  on  it, 


and  crawled  along  to  the  far  end.  I  found  tnat  the  log 
was  floating,  and  getting  as  near  the  small  end  as  1 
could,  I  stiaddledTt,  putting  my  legs  in  th^  water  to 
steady  me,  and  laid  my  nfle  across  my  lap.  *0h! 
that  it  would  but  float  ott*,'  said  I,  but  it  wouldn't. 

"  Well,  down  to  the  water  they  all  came,  and  stood 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  me.  *It  is  all  over 
now,'  thought  I ;  *  if  discovered,  I  am  used  up  as  fine 
as  salt ;  if  I  ain't,  there  is  no  bad  taste  in  a  rough ' Sim- 
mon.' Well,  there  they  stood  in  a  good  humor,  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  about  I  hardly  Know  what,  for  I 
couldn't  catch  maiiy  of  their  words.  At  last  I  heard 
one  of 'em  say,  in  Shawnee,  "  Where  is  the  canoe  9  It 
must  be  close  by.    Step  upon  the  lojg  and  find  it.' 

"  Hold  mv  gun,"  answered  one  oi'em.  and  passing 
it  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  stepped  upon  the  los  and  be- 
gan to  walk  right  to  where  I  was.  Now  didn't  I  squat 
low,  and  feel  mean  7  But  hush ;  he  hadn't  ffot  far  be- 
fore another  must  jump  on.  to  help  him  find  the  boat 
This  last  one  had  onlv  walked  a  few  steps,  when  the 
log  slipped,  and  splash  it  came  ri^ht  in  the  river  with 
the  two  Ingens.  They  both  held  on,  thoush  they  got 
a  little  wet,  and  the  first  thing  I  knowed  the  log  was 
going  out  into  the  stream  with  all  three  of  us  on  it. 
It  was  slanting  at  first,  and  slipping,  got  pushed  off. 
Those  on  shore  set  up  a  loud  laugh,  and  they  wouldn't 
hear  anything  until  it  was  too  late  to  give  any  help. 
But  for  those  on  the  log,  it  was  no  joke ;  for  they  were 
already  out  in  the  stream,  and  going  down  it  with  a 
smart  current  They  now  hallooed  manfully  for  help, 
and  those  on  shore,  seeing  how  it  was,  told  them  to 
hold  on.  and  that  they  would  find  the  boat  and  take 
them  off.  Well,  I  have  often  told  you  I  had  seen  hard 
times,  now  wan't  here  a  prtdicamml  ?  On  a  log  with 
two  Ingen's,  and  floating  along  at  night  down  the 
Ohio.  Well,  sure  enough,  there  1  was,  and  what  did  I 
think  of?  why,  of  everything  in  this  world;  it  really 
made  me  feel  ri^ht  knotty,  and  what  to  do,  I  didn't 
know.  We  had  now  floated  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  and  I  was  sittintjas  I  told  you  before,  straddled 
on  the  small  end,  and  jest  as  silent  as  a  deer  listening 
for  the  dogs,  thinking  how  the  affair  would  terminate, 
when  one  of  the  Ingens  who  was  still  standing  upon 
the  log,  stepped  off*  upon  one  of  the  limbs  to  make  room 
for  his  companion.    His  stepping  caused  the  log  to 
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creen  me  in  the  w«ter,  and  ibigetdng  where  I  was,  and 
what  I  was  about,  I  ciied  *  atop !  stop  1  yoa*U  turn  me 
oyer.'  *  2k>uad8!'  said  I  to  myself,  *  it  is  all  over  now 
—clean  gone  this  time.'  How  the  Ingens  looked,  I 
donH  know,  for  it  was  so  dark  I  could'nt  see  theirfaccs, 
but  they  must  have  been  worse  skeered  than  I  was,  for 
I  knew  who  they  were,  and  they  didn't  know  who  or 
what  I  was.  They  kept  muttering  something  very  fast. 
«id  I  thought  they  were  going  to  quit  the  loff  ana 
streak  it,  but  arter  a  few  minutes  they  became  nlent, 
and  began  peeping  toward  where  I  was,  like  a  couple 
of  tuikies  looking  for  worms.     And  then  one  said, 

*  don't  you  see  something  V  *  Yes,'  answered  the  other, 
'dark  lump;  liear,  perhaps;'  and  the  one  who  first 
spoke,  cried  out  *  who's  there  V  I  didn't  answer,  but  I 
growed  small  so  fast,  trying  to  squeeze  myself  out  of 
sight,  that  my  skin  huns  as  loose  as  if  It  was  a  big 
jaoket.    They  kept  peeping  at  me,  and  I  heard  one  say, 

*  It  is  no  bear.  It  is  a  man,  look  at  his  head.'  When  I 
heard  him  say  so,  I  was  so  mad  I  wished  my  head  was 
under  the  log,  but  then  I  thought  if  it  was,  I  wouldn't 
be  any  better  off  than  I  was  then,  so  I  straightened  up ; 
Iknowed  they  had  seen  me,  and  I  thought  twan't 
worth  while  to  play  'possum  any  longer.  Well,  when 
I  straightened  up,  he  cried  out  agin,  *  who's  there  Y 
H  am  nere,'  said  I,  speaking  in  his  own  language.  The 
moment  I  spoke,  he  laughed,  and  said  to  the  other, '  be 
is  a  pale  face.'  " 

"  How  could  he  tell  that.  Earth,"  inquired  another 
of  the  group,  **  you  say  that  it  was  dark,  and  a  fog  was 
ilsinff.^ 

"rvegotyou,  Jim,"  said  Earth,  then  pausing,  he 
began  to  count  on  his  fingers,  saying,  "  that  is  four,  no, 
three;  now  don't  forget,  Jim." 

**  Oo  on,  go  on.  Earth,  cried  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Well,  the  reason  he  knowed  me  so  quick,  was  that 
be  seed  I  didn't  speak  the  real  Ingen.  Arter  he  had 
told  the  other  that  I  was  a  pale  face,  he  turned  to  me, 
and  said, '  what  you  doing  there  ?'  '  Sitting  down  strad- 
dle on  the  small  eend,'  said  I.  When  I  said  thi?,  they 
burst  out  into  a  laugh ;  I  myself  was  in  no  laughing 
humor,  and  it  didn't  sound  to  me  like  a  laugh,  but  like 
a  sort  of  a  chuckle,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  '  he  is  a 
pale  face,  a  lean  dog,  sleeping  on  a  log,  we  did  catch 
him  gooa,'  and  saying  this,  they  put  their  hands  to 
their  mouth,  and  gave  the  war  whoop.  I  tell  you  what, 
it  was  an  awful  sound,  and  then  they  told  their  com- 
panions on  shore  that  a  pale  face  was  on  the  log  with 
them,  to  get  the  boat  and  come  quick.  Those  on  the 
shore  answered  them,  and  ran  laughing  down  the  river 
looking  for  the  boat,  and  keeping  along  with  the  log. 
I  now  found  that  I  must  go  at  the  old  work,  and  my 
bristles  began  to  dse." 

"Come  here,"  said  one  of  'em,  beckoning  to  me. 
**  Come  quick,  before  the  others  come :  I  want  your 
hair." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  thatl"  said  one,  who  with 
the  most  fixed  attention  had  been  standing  by  eagerly 
devouring  all  that  Earth  had  been  telling. 

"  Why,  he  wanted  to  scalp  me,  but  recollect,  if  you 
Jease,  I  have  your  vote  too,"  said  Earth,  again  paus- 
ing an  instant,  "  That  is  five,  no,  four.  Well  when  he 
called  me  to  him  to  let  him  nave  my  hair,  1  couldn't 
stand  it  an^r  longer,  but  throwing  up  my  rifie,  blazed 
away ;  he  jumped  up  like  a  buck,  and  fell  splash  in  the 
water.  My  rifie  made  a  mighty  pretty  noise,  and  I 
heard  the  report  rolling  away  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  river.  As  soon  as  I  fired,  the  Ingens  on  the  bank 
also  screamed  the  war  whoop,  and  the  fellow  on  the 
log  cried  out  to  'cm  to  bring  his  gun.  I  jumped  up 
and  crawled  at  him ;  he  gathered  up  an  old  limb  and 
stood  his  ground.  The  first  thing  i  knowed,  he  come 
down  upon  me  all  in  a  heap,  breaking  the  old  limb  into 
a  dozen  pieces  over  my  head  and  shoulders ;  It  was  a 
good  thing  for  me  that  the  limb  wan't  sound.  His 
blow  staggered  me,  but  I  soon  rose  up.  and  seizing  my 
rifle  with  both  hands  brought  him  a  ade  wipe  with  the 
barrel.  As  I  did  this,  he  slipped  ofi*  the  log  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  I  then  hit  him  another  lick,  and  stoo^ng  quickly 
down,  seized  him  by  the  head,  as  he  tried  to  crawl  up 
upon  the  log.  I  was  now  upon  the  log,  and  he  in  the 
water,  so  I  had  liim  at  a  disadvantage. 

"  Well,  I  kept  bobbing  his  head  under;  when  I  firBt 


did  it,  the  bubbles  came  up  just  like  you  were  filHng  a 
bottle  with  water ;  you  know  after  a  bottle  is  full,  it 
won't  bubble;  well,  I  kept  bobbing  his  head  under  until 
he  wouldn't  bubble,  so  I  concluded  he  was  full  of  water, 
and  then  let  him  go ;  he  went  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
I  never  seed  him  any  more. 

"AU  was  now  quiet,  for  both  Ingens  had  sunk,  and 
I  was  master  of  the  log ;  but  I  had  yet  another  stnig- 
ffle  to  make,  for  I  heara  the  Ingens  on  shore  push  off 
their  boat,  and  seed  the  waters  splash  as  they  darted 
toward  me.  It  was  too  late  to  load,  and  then  I  could 
kill  but  one;  that  wouldn't  do — no.  the  only  hope  was 
to  hide ;  so  I  took  out  a  string,  ana  placing  my  ilfie  ia 
the  water,  lashed  it  to  the  loe.  I  then  threw  away  mr 
hat,  and  crawling  as  far  as  1  could  toward  tlie  small 
eend.  eased  mys^  gently  down  into  the  water,  leavinf 
nothing  out  but  my  head,  and  holding  on  with  botA 
hands  by  a  small  limb — another  minute,  and  the  canoe 
grated  as  It  run  upon  the  log.  The  Ingens  looked  about 
and  spoke  to  each  other,  but  could  see  nothing;  they 
then  called  their  companions  by  name,  but  there  was 
no  ans\^'er.  They  were  now  very  distressed,  and  all 
got  out  upon  the  log,  and  began  to  walk  about  and  ex-* 
amine  it.  When  they  came  to  the  eend  where  I  was, 
I  sunk  altogether,  and  it  being  the  small  end  of  thelog^ 
it  began  to  sink,  and  the  Ingens  soon  went  back,  i 
then  threw  ray  head  back,  and  put  my  mouth  out  that 
I  might  breathe,  just  as  a  crippled  duck  sometimes 
does  its  bill.  I  made  no  noise,  it  was  dark,  they  could 
not  see  me,  and  all  went  well.  I  heard  them  say  *  ther 
must  have  killed  him,'  and  then  that  *ihey  are  ail 
gone ;'  they  seemed  very  much  distressed,  wondered 
much  at  the  whole  affair,  and  none  could  explain  it. 
After  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  again  stepped  into 
thetr  boat  and  pushed  ofl^  I  waited  until  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  them,  then  crawled  up  upon  the  log,  and  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  run  any  farther  risk,  I  sat  there  till 
day-break. 

"  The  sun  was  just  about  to  rise,  when  the  log  which 
I  was  on  washed  up  against  the  bank  not  far  from  where 
the  Ohio  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  I  caught  hold 
of  some  bushes,  and  pulling  the  log  up  alongside  the 
bank,  unloosed  my  lifle,  and  got  out.  I  had  been  In 
the  water  so  long  that  I  was  mighty  weak,  and  I  was 
shrivelled  up,  but  as  I  began  to  stir  about  I  felt  betten 
and  setting  off,  I  went  back  up  the  river  to  where  I 
started  upon  the  lof.  The  first  thing  I  seed  upon  get- 
ting back,  was  old  Jupe  sitting  on  the  bank  waitl^ 
for  me,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  log  had  slipped  on. 
The  thing  wanted  to  lick  me  all  over,  she  was  so  elad 
to  see  me.  I  was  then  right  tired,  so  I  started!^  ofT 
home,  and  In  about  a  week  or  two,  Jupe  and  I  arrived 
there  safe  and  sound,  and  that  is  the  end  of  my  story." 

"  Well,  Earth,"  said  one  of  the  company,  "  you  aie 
all  sorts  of  a  looking  crittur." 

"Yes."  said  Earth,  "I  know  that,  I  am  ring  striped^ 
speckled  and  streaked,  but  I  ain't  thinking  atout  that, 
I'm  thinking  about  the  votes.  Now,  gentlemen,  con- 
tinued Earth,  'don't  you  think  they  ought  to  make  me 
sheriff?  I  say,  if  Bob  Black  has  floated  firther  on  a  log, 
killed  more  Ingens,  or  staid  longer  under  the  water 
than  I  have,  elect  him ;  if  not,  I  say,  what  has  be  dons 
to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  sheriflTI  I  have  killed 
more  bears  than  Bob  could  eat  if  they  were  'coons,  and 
Ihavefou't  some  harder  fiffhts  than  Bob  ever  saw; 
now  I  say  agin,  tell  me  what  has  he  done  that  he 
ought  to  be  made  sherifi*.  Did  any  of  you  ever  know 
him  to  call  for  a  quart  1  I  'never  did ;  I  have  known 
him  to  call  for  several  half  pints  in  the  course  of  a  day» 
but  I  never  did  know  him  to  step  forward  manfully, 
and  say  '  give  us  a  quart  of  your  best'  Then  I  say 
agin,  what  has  Bob  Black  done  to  qualify  him  for 
sherifi*?  Now,  if  you  beat  me,  beat  me  with  somebody, 
beat  me  with  a  man  who  knows  something  which 
ought  to  qualify  him  for  sherifi*,  and  not  with  Bob 
Black.  Bob  can't  tell  you  this  minute  when  a  bear 
begins  to  suck  his  paws  I"  Then  apparently  disgusted 
with  the  character  and  acquirements  of  his  competitor^ 
Earth  turned  away  to  seek  other  company.  As  he  did 
80,  one  of  the  group  who  had  taken  more  than  his  pro- 
portion of  a  quart,  staggered  forward,  and  cried  out, 
"Hurrah  for  Earthquake,  I  tell 


squealer." 


you  what,  he's  a 
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THE  HUMP-BACK  AND  GREEN  SPECTACLES. 

How  much  of  human  hostility  depends  on  that  cir- 
cumstance— distance  I  If  the  most  bitter  enemies  were 
%o  come  into  contact,  how  much  their  ideas  of  each 
other  wouli  be  chastened  and  corrected  1  They  would 
mutually  amend  their  erroneous  impressions;  see 
much  to  admire,  and  much  to  Imitate  in  each  other; 
and  half  the  animosity  that  sheds  its  baneful  influence 
OB  society  woiild  ^e  away  and  be  forgotten. 

It  was  one  day  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old, 
after  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  iamily  mansion,  and  my 
being  arrayed  in  a  black  frock,  much  to  my  incon- 
Tenience,  in  the  hot  month  of  August,  that  I  was  told. 
my  asthmatic  old  uncle  had  gone  off  like  a  lamb,  ana 
that  I  was  heiress  of  ten  thousand  per  annum.  This 
information,  given  with  an  air  of  infinite  importance, 
made  no  very  great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  beinff  resulary  dwelt 
on,  by  my  French  covemess  at  Camden  House,  after 
every  heinous  misdemennor,  I  had  thought  little  or 
'  Dotlunff  on  the  subject,  till,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I 
was  caBed  on  to  bid  adieu  to  Levizac  and  pirouettes, 
and  her  uncle's  will  read  by  my  guardian. 

It  appears  that  my  father  and  uncle,  though  brothers, 
had  wrangled  and  iangled  through  life,  and  that  the 
only  subject  on  which  ihey  ever  agreed,  was  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Vavasour  family ;  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  unprecedented  unison,  they  had  determined, 
that,  as  the  title  fell  to  my  cousin  Edgar,  and  the  es- 
tates to  me,  to  keep  both  united  in  the  family,  we 
should  marry.  And  it  seemed,  whichever  parly  violat- 
ed these  precious  conditions  was  actually  dependant 
on  the  other  for  bread  and  butter.  When  1  first  heard 
of  thifl  arrangement,  I  blessed  myself^  and  Sir  Edgar 
cursed  himself.  A  passionate,  overbearing,  dissolute 
young  man,  thought  I,  for  a  husband,  for  the  husband 
of  an  orpan— of  a  girl  who  has  not  a  nearer  relation 
than  himself  in  the  world,  who  has  no  father  to  advise 
her,  no  mother  to  support  her ;  a  professed  rake,  too, 
who  will  merely  view  me  as  an  encumbrance  on  his 
estate ;  who  will  think  no  love,  no  confidence,  no  re- 
spect, due  to  me ;  who  will  insult  my  feelings,  deride 
mv  sentiments  and  whither  with  unkindness  the  best 
affections  of  my  nature.  No !  I  concluded,  as  my  con- 
atitutional  levity  returned,  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  guardians,  revere  their  office,  and  tremble 
at  their  authority ;  but  make  m^rself  vn^tched  merely 
to  please  them — No !  no  I  I  positively  cannot  think  of 
it. 

Well,  time  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  went  on. 
The  gentleman  was  within  a  few  months  of  bdng 
twenty-one;  and  on  the  day  of  his  attaining  Bse,  he 
was  to  say  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  to  fulfil  the  en- 

nement.  My  opinion,  I  found,  was  not  to  be  asked, 
tied  husband  was  procured  for  me,  and  I  was  to 
take  him  and  be  thankful.  I  was  musing  on  my  sin- 
gular situation  when  a  thought  struck  me — can  I  not 
see  him,  and  judge  of  his  cnaracter,  unsuspected  by 
himself.  This  is  the  season  when  he  pays  an  annual 
visit  to  my  god- mother :  why  not  persuade  her  to  let 
me  visit  her  incog?  The  idea,  strange  as  ii  was,  was 
inataatly  acted  on ;  and  a  week  saw  me  at  Vale  Royal, 
without  carriages,  without  horses,  without  servants : 
to  all  appearance  a  girl  of  no  pretensions  or  expecta- 
tions, and  avowedly  dependent  on  a  distant  relation. 
To  this  hour,  I  remember  my  heart  beating  audibly, 
as  I  descended  to  the  dining-room,  where  I  was  to  see 
for  the  first  time,  the  future  arbiter  of  my  fate ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  my  surprise,  when  a  pale  gentle- 
manly, and  rather  reserved  young  man,  in  apparent  ill 
health,  was  introduced  to  me  for  the  noisy,  dissolute, 
distracting  and  distracted  baronet.  Preciously  have  I 
been  hoaxed,  thought  I,  as  after  a  lonar  and  rather  in-^ 
teresting  conversation  with  Sir  Edsar,!  with  the  other 
ladies,  left  the  room.  Days  rolled  on  in  succession. 
Chance  continually  brought  us  together,  and  prudence 
began  to  whisper,  you  h^  better  return  home.  Still  I 
Unbred ;  till,  one  evening,  toward  the  close  of  a  long 
tete-a-tete  conversation,  on  my  saying  that  I  never 
considered  money  and  happiness  as  synonymous  terms, 
and  thought  it  very  possible  to  live  on  five  hundred  a 
year,  he  replied.  **  One  admission  more— could  you 
UveMiit  with  met    You  are  doubtleas  acquainted,'*  I 


he  continued,  with  increaslQff  emotion,  "  with  my  un- 
happy situation,  but  not  perhaps  aware,  that,  revolt- 
ing from  a  union  with  Miss  Vavasour,  I  have  resolved 
on  taking  orders,  and  accepting  a  living  from  a  friend*  , 
If;  foregoing  more  brillant  prospects,  you  would  con- 
desoend  to  sl)are  my  retirement—'*  His  manner,  the 
moment,  the  lovely  scene  which  surrounded  us,  all 
combined  against  me ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
answer  I  m^ht  have  been  hunied  into,  bad  I  not  got 
out.  with  a  gayety  foreign  to  my  heart — "I  can  say 
nothing  to  you  till  you  hAvo,  in  person,  explained  your 
sentiments  to  Miss  Vavasour.  Nothing— positively 
nothing." — "But  why?  Can  seeing  her  again  and 
again,"  he  returned,  "  ever  reconcile  me  to  her  manners, 
habits  and  sentiments,  or  any  estates  induce  me  to 

Elace  at  the  head  of  my  table,  a  hump-back  bas  blue 
1  green  spectacles  7'* 

"Hump-backed?"  "Yes,  from  her  cradle.  But 
you  color.  Do  you  know  her?"  "Intimately  she's 
my  most  particular  ftiend."  "I  sincerely  beg  your 
pardon.  What  an  unluckv  dog  I  am !  I  hope  you're 
not  ofiended  7  "  Offended !  offended !  ofiended !  O  no 
— not  offended.  Hump-back  1  cood  heavens!  Not 
the  least  offended.  Hump-back T  of  aU  things  in  the 
world !"  and  I  involuntarilv  gave  a  glance  at  the  glass. 
"I  had  no  conception,"  no  resumed,  as  soon  as  lie 
could  recollect  himself,  "  that  there  was  any  acquain- 
tance." "The  most  intimate,"  I  replied;  "and  I  caa 
assure  you  that  you  have  been  represented  to  her  as 
the  most  dissolute,  passionate,  awkward,  ill-disposed 
young  man  breathing.  See  your  cousin.  You  will 
find  yourself  mistaken.  With  her  answer  you  shall 
have  mine."  And  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  smile, 
when  I  was  monstrously  inclined  to  cry,  I  contrived  to 
make  my  escape.  We  did  not  meet  again;  for,  the 
next  morning,  m  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind,  I  re- 
turned home. 

A  few  weeks  afterward.  Sir  Edgar  came  of  age.  The 
bells  were  ringing  in  the  breeze — the  tenants  were 
carousing  on  the  lawn — when  he  drove  up  to  the  door. 
My  cue  was  taken.  With  a  larse  pair  of  green  q>ecta- 
cles  on  my  nose,  in  a  darkened  room,  I  prepared  for 
this  tremendous  interview.  After  hems  and  hahs  in- 
numerable, and  with  confusion  the  most  distressing  to 
himself,  and  the  most  amusing  to  me,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  he  could  not  fulfil  the  engagement  made 
for  him,  and  resetted  it  had  ever  been  contemplated* 
"  No !  no !"  said  I,  in  a  voice  that  made  him  starts 
taking  off  my  green  spectacles  with  a  profound  cour- 
tesy— "  No  I  no !  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Sir 
Edgar  Vavasour  would  ever  connect  himself  with  an 
ill-bred,  awkward,  humb-backed  girl."  Exclamations 
and  explanations,  laughter  and  railleries,  intermixed 
with  more  serious  feelings,  followed  ;  but  the  result  of 
all  was — that — that— that  we  were  married. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT, 

WITH  A  BBAUTIFUL  BESPOKSB. 

A  LADY  had  written  on  a  card,  and  placed  in  her  ^r   . 
den-house,  on  the  top  of  an  hour  glass,  a  beautiful 
simple  stanzas  from  one  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  John 
Clare,  the  rural  poet— it  was  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  flowers  were  in  their  highest  beauty : 
"  To  think  of  Bummers  yet  to  come. 

That  I  am  not  to  see, 
To  think  a  weed  is  yet  to  bloom, 
From  dust  that  I  shall  be!** 
The  next  morning  she  found  pencilled  on  the  back  of 
the  same  card : 

**  To  think,  wh^  Heaven  and  earth  are  fled. 

And  times  and  seasons  o'er. 
When  nil  that  can  die  shall  be  dead, 

That  I  must  die  no  more ! 
Ah !  where  will  then  my  portkm  be  1 
How  shall  I  spend  Eternity  r* 


VANITY   OF   THE   WORLD. 
What  then  Is  all  this  paceant,  sad  or  gay  1 
Its  elements  are  seeds  of  mere  decay. 
One  thing  alone  remaineth  in  the  waste 
Of  ruined  ages ;  which,  when  time  is  past, 
Shall  be :  when  glory's  badge  hath  fhded, 
And  fkme  shall  be  a  shadow,  shall  endure  r 
And  It  Is  thou.  Religion !  bright,  unshaded. 
By  the  deep  dask  of  setting  years,  and  pore* 
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OUR  TABLE. 


OUR  TABLE. 

WASyaiNGTON  ALLSTON. 

We  gave  some  notice  of  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished artist  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rover.  After 
that  number  had  gone  to  press  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  friend  in  Boston,  who  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  acquaintance  with  Kr.  Allston  and  his 
family,  fW>m  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Washington  Allston,  the  ffreat  poet  and  painter,  as 
you  may  know,  is  no  more.  What  a  beautiful  life  was 
his!  How  sublime  his  death,  and  how  sacred  his 
memory !  The  tongue  of  time  had  just  heralded  the 
birth  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  when  the  spirit,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  fitness  of  the  moment,  embraced  the 
sacred  cherub  day,  and  glided  calmly  up  the  azure 
fields  to  Heaven.  Allston  was  sitting  quietly  in  his 
chair;  his  neice,  a  young  lady,  was  by  his  side;  he 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  sighed  tenderly — "  God  bless 
you !"  Those  were  the  last  words  the  poet  ever  ut- 
tered. He  gave  up  life,  even  where  he  sat,  without 
the  slightest  movement  of  a  muscle.  He  pa^ed  away 
from  the  pleasant  dream  of  death,  into  the  bright  and 
beautiful  reality  of  eternity,  without  a  struggle.  He 
died  as  he  had  always  lived,  and  lived  as  all  men  would 
wish,  when  they  come  to  die." 

We  notice  in  the  Boston  Courier  the  following  lines 
on  the  death  of  Allston,  which,  by  the  initials  attached, 
we  recognize  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  H.  T.  Tuck- 
erman,  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
merits,  both  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   ALLSTON. 
Tbk  element  of  beauty,  which  in  thee 

Was  a  prevailing  tpirlt,  pure  and  high. 
And  from  all  guile  had  made  thy  being  fVee, 

Now  soems  to  whisper  thoa  canst  never  die ! 
For  nature's  priests  we  shed  no  idle  tear* 

Their  monUes  on  a  deathless  lineage  fUl : 
Though  thy  white  locks  at  length  have  preswd  the  bier, 

Death  could  not  fold  ihee  in  oblivion's  pall ! 
Majestic  forms  thy  hands  in  grace  arrayed, 

Klemal  watch  will  keep  beside  thy  tomb, 
While  hues  aerial  which  thy  pencil  stayed. 

Its  shades  with  Heaven's  radiance  illume ; 
Art's  meek  aposUe !  holy  is  thy  sway, 
from  the  heart's  records,  ne'er  to  pass  away. 


The  THaEE  Sistek  Abts,  Poetry,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture.— Here  we  have  them,  ail  together,  In  an  ef- 
fective, well-written  soimeC,  from  a  young  and  Tery 
promising  painter,  on  a  bust  by  a  young  and  self- 
taught  sculptor,  who  is  destined  to  rank  high  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  that  bust,  too,  of  a  poet  whose  brow 
is  already  intwined  with  imlading  laurels. 

Young  Read  was  bom  a^d  brought  up  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  rather  "  came  up  alone,''  as  the  Yankees  say, 
for  he  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself  when  a  mere 
child.  While  quite  a  young  lad  he  wandered  to  Cin- 
cinnati; and  there,  "of  his  own  accord,"  and  without 
any  instruction,  he  "  took  to  painting."  Painted  port- 
raits; succeeded  remarkably  well ;  produced  striking 
likenesses,  and  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Pre- 
sident Harrison,  he  took  his  portrait,  which  we  believe 
was  the  last,  and  many  consider  it  the  best  likeness 
that  was  ever  taken  of  the  venerable  farmer  of  North 
Bend.  After  that  he  wandered  to  New  York,  "  work- 
ing his  way"  by  painting  portraits  in  :he  viUages  and 
hotels  on  the  road. 

He  remained  something  like  a  year  In  New  York, 
where  he  left  some  valuable  productions  of  his  pencil ; 
but  genius  is  restless  and  far-reaching.  The  boy  would 
not  tarry  at  Jericho  nor  at  Gotham  till  his  beard  was 
.grown.  He  must  needs  journey  to  the  land  of  the  pU- 
:gTim8,  and  rub  his  head  against  the  Yankees.    He  has 


resided  the  last  year  in  Boston,  where  we  hear  occa- 
sipnally  that  he  is  gaining  much  credit  for  his  progress 
ini  the  beautiful  art  to  which  he  is  devoted,  having,  be- 
ddes  his  portraits,  produced  a  number  of  imaginatire 
pieces  of  great  meilt.  * 

Brackett— Edward  Brackett,  the  sculptor,  originated 
in  tlie  State  of  Maine.  He,  too,  when  quite  a  boy, 
went  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  com- 
menced  his  career  as  a  sculptor,  where  Powers  and 
Clevenger  had  started  in  the  race  before  him.  He,  too^ 
like  Read,  had  no  advantages  of  education,  and  was 
self-taught  in  his  art.  He  came  to  New  Yotk,  whero 
he  spent  a  couple  of  years,  and  where  many  of  our 
citizens  witnessed  the  proofs  of  his  genius.  He  has  re- 
sided for  the  last  year  in  Boston,  and  is  working  his 
way  up  to  inscribe  his  name,  we  trust,  at  an  honorable 
height  on  the  temple  of  fame.  Among  his  woHls,  we 
have  heard  his  busts  of  Dana  and  Bryant,  both  of  * 
which  have  been  taken  since  he  went  to  Boston,  very 
highly  commended. 

William  Cullen  Bryant.  Of  him  we  need  not  eay  a 
word ;  for  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
there  is  his  name  known. 

Original. 

80NNETT.— BRACKETTS  BUST  OP  BRYANT. 

BT  T.  B.   RKAD. 

Thov,  Art  divine !  whose  magic  powen  prolODf 
The  perfect  oeinblance  of  tho  good  and  great. 
While  Death  with  tyrant  will  8ui»dae«  the  8 
ThoM  still  const  grapple  with  the  hand  of  Pate, 
And  hold  the  form  above  the  reach  of  Time: 
Then  makest  the  eolid  block  grow  onhnate, 
Till  every  line  displays  the  soul  sublime. 
Oblivion  thus  is  baffled,  while  the  stone 
And  language  in  their  beauty  shall  survive; 
Though  many  a  tuneful  chord  vibrates  unknown. 
And  heaven-touch'd  frames  unhonored  cease  to  Ifve^ 
Returning  heaven  what  heaven  alone  could  give; 
Yet  such  the  life  that  art  and  song  import, 
That  Bryant  long  shall  hold  dominion  o*er  the  heart. 


Now  we  are  here— driven  to  this  little  comer— what 
shall  we  say  to  our  pleasant  readers,  and  not  fret  th^ 
patience  1  ShaH  we  ask  them  to  look  again  at  our  plate, 
and  laugh  at  the  woful  position  of  the  "conceited, 
shaltow  and  important  Mai  volio  V  or  admire  that  piettf 
rogue,  Maria?  Has  not  the  artist  told  the  story  <Aew 
eriy  7  Indeed,  there  is  much  merit  in  It.  How  like 
you  the  story  7  Is  the  plot  not  a  genuine  Shakspen 
one  1  Ah !  thou  glorious  bard  of  Avon !  thou  sweetest 
swan  that  ever  sang.  How  small  a  thought  hadst  thou 
of  all  thy  greatness— thy  marvelotis  grandeur— thy 
thunder-rolling  verse !  Speaking  of  Avon's  ewan,  re- 
minds us  of  an  old  friend  that  once  did  attempt  some 
verses  "To  the  Memory  of  ShakspcreT  He  veas  a 
pretty  clever  fellow,  (EngUsh  clever,)  but  no  poet. 
"  Nothing  80  difficult  as  a  beginnUig."  Mr.  Nobba 
found  it  so.    Thus  wrote  he : 

"  £^  **"*  ^  ^^'°"  •  «^«<*t  innriring  swan ! 
'TIS  been  o  great  while  since  thou  hast  been  fooe ; 
England  Iamcnt9->the  earth  laments  in  vain, 
■Twill  be  a  good  while  ere  thou  com'st  again. 

The  thunder  clap,  the  earthquake,  and  the *• 

The  poet  had  got  thus  far;  we  were  sitting  at  hia 
side ;  he  was  laboring ;  he  read  the  lines  aloud,  with  a 
fine  accent,  and  coming  to  the  line— 

•*Thc  thande^dap,  the  earthquake,  oad  the ^ 

"And— and— and,"— said  he,  rubbing  his  temples: 

We  could  withstand  laughter  no  longer;  wcfalriy 
roared.  He  looked  thunder  at  us;  started  from  his  seat 
and  left  the  rooiii,  and  never  after  that  attempted  poetry. 
A  good  hint  to  aiaay  who  are  laughed  at  even  now. 


THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  cloth*  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  plctnre  of  a  thought. 


Original. 
THE   LITTLE  VISITOR. 

Mr  BUZABBTH   0AKB8   SMITH.* 

Tkx  to  one  the  home  beby  is  the  prettier  of  the  two, 
although  its  face  is  half  hid.  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
prettier  than  the  Little  Visitor,  with  her  broad  staring 
eyes  and  prodigious  forehead.  That  forehead— well, 
that  is  the  way  heads  are  becoming  in  our  country 
the  women  all  write,  learn  the  allogies,  discuss  politics, 
and  talk  of  the  "march  of  mind  "—and  themfen  make 
speeches,  get  earnest  every  three  weeks  over  some 
petty  election,  and  furious  every  four  years  about  the 
PresidentiaL  The  result  will  be,  that  heads  will  be 
come  fore-heads.  There  will  be  no  space  for  the  affec- 
tions—people will  think,  think,  and  after  a  while,  go 
mad  over  some  absurdity  or  other. 

Ton  see  this  is  Emma  Carey's  firtt  hopeful.  People 
never  send  the  second  or  third  round  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bors— and  as  for  any  above  those  numbers,  being 
named  as  a  Little  Visitor,  it  would  be  the  "height  of 
the  ridiculous." 

Mary  Manton,  the  pretty  Mrs.  Manton,  with  pouting 
Mpe,  and  a  proud,  pettish  air,  (alas  for  alliteration,)  is 
looking  half  jealous  at  the  notice  little  Anna  attracts, 
though  in  her  soul  she  knows  her  child  is  twice  as 
handsome.    What  mother  doesn't  1 

1  wish  there  were  something  about  the  Little  Visitor 
•uggeaUve  of  something  besides  well-to-do-a-aveness ; 
but  there  isn't.  She  evidently  sucks  her  thumb  in 
genial  content.  Her  lymphatic  plumpness  gives  no 
presentiment  of  impending  evil.  No  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before."  She  anticipates  woman- 
hood by  the  tenacious  quest  of  the  rattle— the  coquet- 
tish raising  of  the  shapeless  hand,  and  the  already  ef- 
fective eyes.  Alas,  for  Harry  Manton— he  begins  to  be 
victimised  even  now. 

We  wish  tliere  was  something  less  benign  in  the 
aspect  of  things  about  the  Little  Visitor,  and  then  a 
story  might  be  written,  such  as  would  be  read.  But  it 
is  otherwise,  all  b  genial  as  it  should  be,  about  the  in- 
nocent and  the  beautiful.  Happiness  is  diffused  like 
the  sunshine,  everywhere;  it  is  the  abiding  rule,  and 
we  notice  only  the  exceptions. 

Indeed,  so  universal  is  the  law,  that  people  affect 
the  thing  even  where  it  does  not  exist,  as  though  there 
were  something  questionable  in  griefl  In  this  way, 
novels  and  romances  are  in  good  repute  with  the  inex- 
perienced and  the  happy,  for  they  deal  In  the  deeper 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  the  feelings  that  are  not 
of  every  day  recurrence,  and  call  forth  the  luxury  of 
tears. 

«« Pew  sorTowi  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve, 
And  t>e8t  »he  loves  me  when  I  sing 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve.** 

Aye,  and  she  does  so  because  she  hath  had  "  few 
sorrows  of  her  own."  To  those  who  in  the  agony  of 
•sufibring  have  known  the  dearth  of  tears,  so  that  they 

•  Mrs.  Seba  Smith. 
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have  exclaimed,  "Oh  that  mine  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears*'— a  tale  of  distress 
b  appalling.  Even  the  sad  one  that  beguileth  the  un- 
conscious tear  is  put  aside,  as  awaldng  memories  that 
were  better  buried  in  oblivion. 

Such  dread  to  have  their  sensibilities  awakened. 
The  real  of  life  has  made  too  many  appeals,  and  when 
fiction  donneth  her  iris  robe,  relieved  by  the  thick  cloud 
that  giveth  it  a  form,  they  shrink  from  her  as  from  s 
swindler  of  the  heart,  a  trlfler  with  the  sacredness  of 
human  emotions,  a  Voluptuary,  that  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  pampered  fancy,  extorts  the8oul*s  tribute. 

The  Little  Visitor  is  too  happy  for  romance.  Fat 
people  never  suggest  it.  They  are  the  matter  of  foct 
of  life— the  every-day  bread  and  butter;  very  good, 
indeed,  very  necessary — but  then,  the  soul  sometimes 
asketh,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "  for  more." 

What  can  be  said  of  the  Little  Visitor  7  All  aiflmals 
have  the  power  to  make  themselves  understood  to  one 
another*  The  two  babies  have  established  an  intelli- 
gence at  once.  It  is  curious  to  watch  their  mute,  yet 
beautiful  sympathy.  Do  they  recognize  their  pre-ex- 
btence  1  Do  they  recall  an  earlier  and  blissful  state, 
when  life  was  repose,  and  flowers  and  sunshine?  a 
long  breathing  of  undefined  pleasure,  expressionless, 
unvar3ring,  folding  the  being  to  a  downy  consciousness 
that  is,  and  yet  is  not,  a  dreamy  waking,  a  slumbering 
hopefulness,  a  rare-tinged  cloudiness,  where  thought 
Is  the  germ,  minute  and  indistinguishable,  in  the  en- 
folding caroUa  of  being. 

Surely,  the  children  have  a  sweet  recollection  of 
such  a  state,  and  their  glances  are  those  of  pleasant 
reminiscence,  and  mutual  delight  at  meeting  in  a  new 
country,  as  yet  to  them  full  of  enjoyment  and  wonder. 

The  inferior  animals  have  a  recognition  of  babyhood, 
as  something  nearer  to  their  own  intelligence  than  the 
adult,  hence  their  watchfulness  over  it,  and  their  ca- 
resses expressive  of  mere  sympathy,  and  less  reverence. 

I  remember  a  pretty  anecdote  of  a  cat,  which  really 
seemed  to  think  that  a  baby  nUghi  have  afaney/or  a 
mouse.  She  had  lived  longer  than  most  of  her  species, 
and  was  remarkable  for  her  matronly  and  sklllftil  dis- 
cipline. She  was  remarkable,  too,  for  her  attachment 
to  her  young  responsibilities,  restiicting  them  to  their 
rightful  department,  as  If  she  had  learned  Uie  peril  of 
permitting  them  to  stray  beyond. 

She  had  one  kitten,  the  last  of  the  family,  a  sort  of 
Benjamin  in  feline  life,  and  affection.  She  suffered  in- 
cessant anxiety  on  Its  account,  confined  herself  to  its 
basket,  caressed  It,  played  with  It,  and  then  when  the 
playful  creature  slept  with  exhaustion,  Puss  took  her 
accustomed  position  upon  the  window  sill,  folded  her 
paws  beneath  her  dainty  chest,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
sunshine.  The  least  sound  from  kitty,  drew  her  with 
a  quick  cry  from  her  place,  and  all  her  solicitude  was 
renewed. 

At  length,  when  Pass  found  it  necessary  to  renew 
her  mousing  expeditions  to  the  larder,  Bei^amina  be- 
came the  gift  of  a  curly-pated  little  gipsey  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
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PuBB  retyned  and  grew  half  frantic  at  her  bereave- 
ment. With  a  mouse  yet  struggling  with  life,  in  her 
mouth,  she  went  from  room  .to  room  in  her  search. 
Where  a  door  impeded  her,  she  would  put  the  mouse 
under  her  paw,  making  piteous  cries  till  it  was  opened. 
She  would  then  inspect  every  comer  of  the  apartment. 
Holding  the  mouse  in  her  mouth,  she  would  leap  upon 
tallies,  book-cases,  and  turn  aside  curtains  till  con- 
vinced it  was  all  in  vain. 

In  this  way  the  whole  house  was  examined ;  and 
she  returned  slowly  to  the  nursery.  Here,  a  child  just 
beginning  to  sit  erect,  was  beating  its  rattle  upon  the 
floor.  Puss  looked  on  for  awhile.  There  must  have 
been  the  strugglings  of  thought  in  its  poor  cranium, 
thought  growing  out  of  its  outraged  maternity. 

She  crushed  the  mouse  she  held  in  her  mouth,  and 
then  softly  approaching  the  child,  laid  it  upon  its  lap. 
Of  course,  the  baby  took  it  up  to  convey  it  where 
everything  goes  at  that  age  of  being,  and  Pussy  laid 
her  head  down  and  purred  in  content. 


THE  STORY  OP  CAPTAIN  BIRD; 

0B|  THB  FiaST  CAPITAL  CONVICTION  UNDER  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION or  THB  UNrrsD  states. 

ST    SKBA    SMITH. 

"  Sail  O  1"  crfed  young  Walter  Jordan,  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  fishing  schooner  Betsy,  as  she  was  plough- 
ing her  way,  before  a  strong  east  wind,  across  Casco 
Bay,  in  the  then  province  of  Maine,  and  heading  for 
Palmouth,  now  Portland,  harbor. 

"  Where  away  7"  callea  out  skipper  Jordon,  who  was 
standing  at  the  helm,  and  watching  the  boys,  as  they 
were  preparing  to  take  a  reef  in  the  main-sail. 

**  Three  points  on  our  weather  quarter,"  said  Walter. 

"I  tee  her,"  said  the  skipper;  "come  down  and 
luttid  me  the  spy-glass." 

Walter  hastenea  down,  and  brought  the  spy-glass  to 
his  father. 

"  Steady  the  helm !  said  the  skipper,  as  he  took  the 
glass,  and  elevated  it  toward  the  distant  vessel.  "  She 's 
a  stranger,"  he  added,  after  taking  a  brief  look  through 
the  glass,  "  and  by  them  colors  she's  got  flying  there, 
I  guess  she  wants  somebody  to  pilot  her  in.  Come, 
bear  a  hand ;  get  a  double  reef  In  that  main -sail,  before 
the  wind  tears  it  all  to  pieces.  And  we  must  try  to 
hold  on  a  little,  too,  and  let  that  vessel  come  up." 

The  boys  soon  bad  the  main-sail  under  close  reef, 
and  the  little  Betsy  was  yawing  ofl*,  and  coming  to, 
and  tilting  over  the  waves,  like  a  lone  duck  that  waits 
for  its  companions  to  come  up.  The  strange  vessel 
was  nearing  them  quite  fast.  She  proved  to  be  a 
schooner  of  about  thirty  tons'  burden ;  and  coming 
down  under  as  much  sail  as  she  could  possibly  bear, 
ahe  was  soon  along  side  the  Betsy.  When  she  had 
come  up  within  speaking  distance,  skipper  Jordan 
hailed  her. 

"What  schooner  is  that?"  shouted  the  captain  of 
the  fisherman. 

"The  schooner  Rover,  Captain  Bird,"  was  the  hoarse, 
loud  reply. 

"Where  you  from?" 

"  Prom  the  coast  of  Africa." 

"Where  you  bound?" 

"  To  the  nearest  American  port,"  said  captain  Bird, 
who  had  now  approached  near  enough  for  easy  con- 
versation. "  Any  port  in  a  sform,  you  know,*'  con- 
tinued the  commander  of  the  Rover ;  "  and  I  think  we 
have  a  storm  pretty  close  at  hand.  What  port  are  you 
bonnd  to>.  captain?" 

"  I'm  bound  into  Palmouth,"  said  captain  Jordan, 
"which  is  the  nearest  port  there  is ;  and  it  is  n't  more 
than  ten  miles  into  the  narbor.  If  you  a'  n't  acquaint- 
ed with  our  coast,  you  jest  follow  in  my  wake,  and  I'll 
pilot  yon  in." 

The  captafai  of  the  Rover  thanked  skipper  Jordan  for 
his  politeness,  and  kept  his  vessel  in  the  wake  of  the 


Betsy,  till  they  entered  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Pal- 
mouth. The  town  of  Palmouth  formed  one  side  of  the 
harbor,  and  Cape  Elizabeth  the  other ;  and  as  captain 
Jordan  belonged  to  the  latter  place,  after  makine  a 
graceful  curve  through  the  channel,  he  brought  nis 
vessel  to  anchor  near  the  Cape  E^Iizabeth  shore.  The 
Rover  came  up,  and  anchored  but  a  few  rods  distant. 
It  was  now  near  night ;  the  strong  east  wind  that  was. 
driving  into  the  harbor,  began  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
thick,  beatinir  riain ;  and  as  soon  as  his  sails  were  snuely 
furled,  and  tlie  little  Betsy  prepared  to  tide  out  the 
storm.  Captain  Jordan  and  his  boys  hastened  on  stiore, 
to  join  the  family  circle,  from  whom  they  had  been  ab- 
sent on  a  four  weeks'  cruise. 

The  storm  continued  through  the  next  day,  with* 
heavy  wind,  and  copious  rain.  Numerous  vessels  had 
come  into  the  harbor  duiing  the  night,  to  escape  from, 
the  perils  of  an  easterly  storm,  on  the  rough  and  dan- 
gerous coast  of  Maine ;  and  in  the  momins  their  naked 
masts  were  seen  rockingto  and  fro,  like  leafless  treee 
in  the  autumn  winds.  The  inhabitants  of  Palmouth 
and  Cape  Elizabeth  were  but  little  abroad  on  that  day ; 
but  many  a  spy-glass  was  pointed  from  the  window,  on 
both  sides  of  the  harbor,  to  scan  the  diflerent  veaeels 
that  ^re  there  at  anchor.  None  attracted  more  at- 
tention, or  elicited  more  remark,  than  the  little  Rover. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  strange  bird  among  the  flock. 
All  said  she  was  not  a  coaster,  and  it  was  obvious  she 
was  not  a  fisherman.  She  had  a  strange  kind  of' 
foreign  look  about  her,  that  induced  the  inhaUtanta, 

Cretty  unanimously,  to  decide,  that  "she  did  n't  be- 
>njK  any  where  about  in  these  parts." 
The  storm  passed  over.  The  next  day  was  clear  and 
pleasant,  and  a  gentle  wind  was  blowinff  from  the- 
north-west.  The  transient  vessels  in  the  narbor,  one 
after  another,  shook  out  their  sails  to  the  breeze, juided 
smoothly  through  the  channel,  and  put  to  sea.  Before 
nine  o'clock,  all  were  gone  except  the  strange  little 
schooner,  and  the  vessels  that  belonsed  to  the  port,  or 
such  as  were  there  waiting  cargo.  0ut  day  after  dajr 
passed  away,  and  the  little  Rover  still  remained  at 
anchor.  It  could  not  be  discovered  that  she  had  any 
special  object  in  her  visit  to  Palmouth.  She  bad 
brought  no  cargo  to  the  town,  and  did  not  seem  to  be- 
lookmg  for  one.  Her  whole  crew  consisted  of  but 
three  men,  who  were  on  shore  every  day,  at  Palmoath,. 
or  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  entering  into  various  little 
barter-trades  with  the  inhabitants.  Public  curiosity 
began  to  be  considerably  excited,  in  regard  to  the 
strange  vessel ;  and  whenever  the  crew  were  on  shoie^ 
their  movements  were  observed  with  increasing  at- 
tention.  Day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  weelL. 
had  now  elapsed,  since  the  Rover  came  into  port,  ana 
there  she  still  remained  at  anchor,  and  her  crew  weie 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  idleness ;  and  no  one 
could  discover  that  they  had  any  definite  object  ahead^ 
Mysterious  whispers,  and  vague  rumors,  began  to  be 
afloat  among  the  community,  of  a  character  so  grave 
and  awful,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  pubUe^ 
authorities. 

The  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  waa  the 
month  of  J  uly,  in  the  year  1780.  The  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  was  then  holding  a  session  at 
Palmouth.  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the  session  was- 
near  its  close.  When  these  mysterious  rumors  re- 
specting the  schooner  Rover  reached  the  ears  of  the 
court,  the  judges  deemed  It  their  duty,  before  the  court 
should  adjourn,  to  inouire  into  the  matter.  They  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  Robert  Jordan  and  William  Djrer, 
two  young  men  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  firom  whom  many- 
of  the  reports  In  circulation  were  said  to  have  emanated^ 
Robert  and  William  bting  brought  before  the  court, 
were  questioned  as  to  what  they Icncw  concerning  ttie 
schooner  Rover  and  her  crew. 

Robert  said,  "he  did  n't  know  nothin'  about  'era;, 
only  he  knew  when  they  was  piloting  of  her  in,  wiih 
the  little  Betsey,  he  heerd  the  captain  tell  fother  they 
come  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  what  they  come 
clear  from  Afiica  here  for,  without  any  caigo,  and  were 
staying  here  so  long,  without  trying  to  get  anything 
to  do,  was  more  than  he  could  telL" 

"  Well,  have  you  never  said,"  inquired  the  judce, 
that  you  did  n't  believe  but  that  there  had  been  mvraer 
committed  on  boaxd  of  that  Ycasel  ?    And  if  so, 
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to  state  to  the  court  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  caused  your  suspicions.** 

"  Why,"  replied  Robert,  "  William  and  I  have  been 
aboard  of  her  a  good  many  times,  bein'  she  lies  off 
abreast  of  our  house ;  and  a  number  of  times  we've 
staid  aboard  in  the  evening,  and  played  cards  \^'ith  the 
men.  They  tell  so  many  different  stories  about  their 
voyage,  and  talk  so  aueer  about  it,  that  I  never  could 
tell  what  to  make  of  it.  They  'most  always  had  some 
punch  or  wine  to  d{ink,  when  we  was  playing;  and 
after  we'd  played  till  it  got  to  be  considerable  well  along 
in  the  evening,  they  would  sometimes  get  pretty  merry. 
Sometimes  they  said  they  had  come  right  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  n't  been  out  but  twenty  diays  when  they 
arrived  here;  and  sometimes  they  said  they'd  been  cruis- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Africa  three  months,  to  get  a  load  of 
niggers,  but  could  n'  t  catch  'em.  And  then  one  of  'em 
Bays,  *'  How  many  times  d  'ye  think  old  Hodfes  has 
looked  over  the  ship  news,  to  try  to  find  out  our  latitude 
and  longitude?" — and  then  he  looked  at  the  others  and 
winked,  and  then  they  ail  laughed. 

"  And  one  time,  it  was  a  pretty  dark  evening,  they 
had  drinked  up  all  the  liquor  there  was  in  the  cabin, 
and  Captain  Bird  told  Hanson  to  go  into  the  hold  and 
bring  up  a  bottle  of  wine.  Hanson  kind  o'  hesitated  a 
little,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  n't  want  to  go ;  and  said 
he  did  n't  believe  but  they'd  had  wine  enough,  and  he 
did  n't  want  to  go  pokin'  down  in  the  hold  in  the  night. 
At  that  Captain  Bird  called  him  a  pretty  baby,  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of;  ana  wanted  to  know 
if  he  was  afraid  he  should  see  Connor  there.  And  then 
Captain  Bird  ripped  out  a  terrible  oath,  and  swore  he'd 
have  some  wine,  if  the  d  —  1  was  in  the  hold !  And  he 
went  and  got  a  bottle,  and  ffive  us  all  another  diink. 
When  he  came  back  again,  Hanson  asked  him  if  he 
see  any  thing  of  Connor  theje.  And  Captain  Bird 
swore  ne'd  throw  the  bottle  of  wine  at  his  head,  if  he 
did  n't  shut  up. 

"Another  time  I  was  aboard  in  the  day  time,  and  I 
see  a  parcel  of  red  spots  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  up 
alonff  the  gang- way,  that  looked  as  if  there 'd  been 
blood  there ;  and  I  asked  them  what  that  was,  and  they 
said  it  was  n't  nothin',  only  where  they  butchered  a 
whale.  And  then  they  all  laughed  again,  and  looked 
at  each  other,  and  winked.  And  that's  pretty  much 
all  I  know  about  the  matter^  may  it  please  your  honor,' 
said  Robert,  bowing  to  the  judge. 

William  Dyer,  being  examined  and  questioned,  his 
testimony  agreed  with  that  of  Robert  Jordan,  in  every 
particular,  with  the  addition  of  one  other  fact.  He 
said,  "when  he  was  on  board  the  Rover  one  day,  he 
noticed  a  little  round  hole  in  a  board,  in  the  after  part 
of  the  cabin,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  made 
by  a  bullet  from  a  gun;  and  there  was  a  parcel  of 
smaller  holes  spattered  round  it,  that  looked  like  shot- 
holes;  and  he  took  his  pen-knife  and  dug  out  a  shot 
from  one  of  them.  "  And  when  I  asked  'em,*'  said 
William,  "  what  thcjr'd  been  shooting  there,  Hanson 
said,  that  was  where  Captain  Bird  shot  a  porpoise, 
when  they  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  And  then  they 
looked  at  each  other  and  laughed." 

These  circumstances,  related  so  distinctly  and  min- 
utely, by  two  witnesses,  were  adjudged  by  the  court  to 
be  of  sumcient  importance  to  warrant  the  apprehension 
and  examination  of  the  crew  of  the  Rover.  Accord- 
ingly, measures  were  immediately  taken  to  have  them 
brought  before  the  court.  An  officer  was  despatched, 
with  proper  authority,  to  arrest  them ;  and  taking  with 
him  eight  assistants,  well  armed  with  muskets,  he 
put  oft  in  a  yawl-boat,  to  board  the  schooner.  The 
officer  stood  at  the  helm,  and  had  command  of  the  boat, 
whne  two  of  the  men  were  placed  at  the  oars,  and  six 
stood  with  their^guns  all  loaded  and  primed,  and  ready 
to  give  battle,  In  case  resistance  should  be  offered. 

When  the  crew  of  the  Rover  beheld  the  boat  ap- 
proachinff ,  and  observed  the  formidable  appearance  of 
the  armed  men,  they  were  perfectly  panic-struck.  The 
thought  flashed  across  their  minds,  with  the  rapidity 
and  vividness  of  lightning,  that  by  some  unaccount- 
able secret  means  or  other,  their  ffuilt  had  become 
known,  and  they  were  about  to  be  Drought  to  a  just 
retribution  for  their  crimes.  They  stood  a  moment, 
gadng,  first  at  the  boat,  and  then  at  each  ether,  with 
m  vacant  and  irresol  ute  stare.    The  captain  then  sprang 


hastily  to  the  capstan,  and  ordered  thcf  men  to  help  get 
the  anchor  on  board.  They  flew  to  their  fland-spikes 
and  gave  two  or  three  rapid  heaves  at  the  capstan ;  but 
a  moment's  thought  told  them  there  would  not  be  time 
to  get  the  anchor  on  board,  before  the  boat  would  be 
alongside.  Captain  Bird  then  caught  an  axe,  and  cut- 
ting the  cable  at  a  sinele  blow,  ordered  the  men  to  run 
up  the  foresail.  The  foresail  and  jib  were  immediately 
set,  and  the  schooner  began  to  move,  before  a  light 
breeze,  down  the  harbor.  Her  speed,  however,  was 
slow,  compared  with  that  of  the  pursuing  boat ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  officer  perceived  the  schooner  was  making 
sail,  he  directed  two  more  of  his  men  to  lay  down  theu 
guns,  and  put  out  a  couple  of  extra  oars.  The  four 
oarsmen  now  buckled  down  to  their  work,  and  the  boat 
was  leaping  over  the  water  at  a  rate  that  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  Bird  and  his  companions. 

"H'ist  that  main-sail!"  cried  Bird  to  his  men,  as 
soon  as  the  schooner  was  fairly  headinc;  on  her  course ; 
"  spring  for  your  lives !  Get  on  all  sail,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible !  If  we  can  get  round  that  point,  so  as  to  take 
the  wind,  before  they  overhaul  us,  we  '11  show  'em  that 
we  can  make  longitude  faster  than  they  can !" 

The  men  redoubled  their  exertions ;  every  sail  was 
made  to  draw  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  i^  but  it  was 
all  in  vain ;  the  boat  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  the 
schooner,  and  before  she  had  reached  the  narrows  be- 
tween Cape  E^zabeth  and  House  Island,  the  boat  was 
alongside,  and  the  officer  commanded  Captain  Bird  to 
heave  to.  The  order  was  not  obeyed,  and  the  schooner 
kept  on  her  course.  The  officer  repeated  his  command, 
and  told  Bird  if  he  did  n't  heave  to  immediately,  he'd 
shoot  him  down  as  he  stood  at  the  helm.  At  the  same 
moment,  he  directed  two  of  his  asdstants  to  point  their 

funs,  and  take  good  aim.  Bird,  perceiving  the  mus- 
ets  levelled  at  nls  head,  darted  from  the  helm,  and 
leaped  down  the  coinpanion-way,  landing,  at  a  single 
bound,  on  the  cabin  floor.  His  coinpanions  followed 
with  equal  precipitation,  and  left  the  Rover  to  steer  her 
own  course,  and  fight  her  own  battles.  The  vesseL 
no  longer  checked  by  the  helm,  soon  rounded  to,  and 
the  officer  and  his  men  Jumped  on  board  On  looking 
down  into  the  cabin,  they  perceived  the  three  men  were 
armed.  Bird  with  a  musket,  and  the  others  with  a  cut- 
lass and  hand-spike,  and  bidding  defiance  to  their  as- 
sailants. The  officer  quietly  closed  the  comnanion* 
way,  and  having  some  men  with  him  who  understood 
working  a  vessel,  they  soon  beat  up  the  harbor  again, 
and  made  fast  to  one  of  the  wharves,  on  the  Falmouth 
side.  The  wharf  was  lined  with  people,  who  had  been 
eagerly  watchins  the  result  of  the  chase,  and  who  now 
jumped  on  board  in  crowds,  and  thronged  the  vessel. 
The  companion-way  was  aeain  opened,  and  Bird  and 
his  men  were  ordered  up.  Perceiving  there  were  al- 
together too  many  guns  for  them  on  board,  they  came 
quietly  up,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  officer. 

On  being  taken  to  the  court-house,  they  were  placed 
in  separate  rooms,  and  examined  severally.  The  first, 
who  claimed  to  be  commander  of  the  vessel,  said  he 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  that  his  name  was 
Thomas  Bird.  The  second  said  he  was  a  Swede,  and 
his  name  was  Hans  Hanson.  The  third,  whose  name 
was  Jackson,  said  he  was  an  American,  and  belonged 
to  Newtown,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  They 
seemed  to  possess  little  confidence  in  each  other ;  and 
each  feeling  apprehensive  that  the  others  would  betray 
him,  and  supposing  the  one  who  made  the  earliest  and 
fullest  confession  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  lightest 
punishment,  they  all  confessed,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  captain  of  the  Rover  had  been  killed  on  the 
vojrage.  But  all  endeavored  to  uree  strong  palliating 
circumstances,  to  do  away  the  crinunality  of  the  deed. 
They  severally  agreed,  that  the  vessel  was  owned  by 
one  Hodges,  in  England ;  that  their  captain's  name 
was  Connor ;  that  they  had  been  trading  some  time  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  that  Captain  Connor  was  rough 
and  arbitrary,  and  abused  his  men  beyound  endurance ; 
and  that,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  they  had  sought 
revenge,  by  taking  his  life.  They  all  agr^,  too,  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  deed  was  done,  and  the  time 
and  place.  It  was  in  the  night  thne ;  they  were  in  the 
caMn;  Captain  Conner  had  been  very  abusive  and 
overbearing,  and  Bird,  who  was  more  highly  provoked 
than  he  eotdd  bear,  hastily  caught  np  a  gun  whkh 
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Btood  In  the  cabio,  loaded  with  ball,  and  shot  Connor 
dead  on  the  spot.  They  were  then  exceedingly  fright- 
ened at  what  had  been  done,  and  tried  to  dress  his 
woands,  and  bring  him  to.  But  there  were  no  signs 
of  returning  Vie,  and  they  took  him  on  deck,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea.  Thev  were  then  afraid  to  return  to 
England  with  the  vessel ;  and  after  many  long  consul- 
tations, they  concluded  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
dispose  of  such  articles  as  they  had  on  board,  sell  the 
vessel  the  first  opportunity  they  should  meet  with,  and 
separate  and  go  to  their  respective  countries. 

Upon  this  examination  and  confession,  the  court 
committed  them  to  jail  in  Falmouth,  to  await  their 
trial  for  the  piratical  murder  of  Connor,  on  the  hi^h 
seas.  At  this  period,  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the 
several  states,  with  the  maritime  or  admiralty  judge, 
were,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  old  congress,  authorized 
to  try  piracy  and  felony  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
But  before  the  next  session  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  in  Falmouth,  or  Cumberland  count v,  the  new 
congress,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  passed 
a  judiciary  act,  establishing  the' United  States'  courts. 
By  this  act,  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  were 
committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  officers  of  this  court 
were  inducted  into  office  in  December,  1789,  the  court 
hdd  no  session  at  Falmouth,  for  trials^  till  June,  1790. 
At  this  term  of  the  court,  the  case  of  Bird  and  his  com- 
panions was  taken  up.  Jackson  was  permitted  to  be- 
come state's  evidence,  and  was  used  as  a  witness. 
The  grand  jury,  of  M'hom  Deacon  Tiicomb  was  fore- 
man, found  a  bill  against  Bird,  as  principal,  for  the 
murder  of  Connor  on  the  high  seas,  and  against  Han- 
son, for  being  present,  and  aiding  and  abetting  him 
therein. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
and  pleading  not  guilty,  the  court  assigned  them  coun- 
sel, and  prepared  for  the  tiial,  which  ccmmenced  on 
Friday  morning.  So  strong  was  the  public  excite- 
ment on  the  occasion,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  as- 
sembled at  the  trial,  that  the  court  adjourned  to  the 
meeting-house  of  the  first  parish,  the  desk  of  which 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  first  minister  settled  in  Falmouth.  Deacon  Chase, 
of  Pepperell,  now  Saco,  was  foreman  of  the  jury.  The 
cause  was  heard  and  argued  on  both  sides,  in  due  form. 
The  jury  retired,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
came  in  with  tneir  verdict.  Bird  was  placed  at  the 
bar,  and  the  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over.  The 
clerk  then  put  the  question : 

**  What  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman  7  Is  Bird,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  guiltv,  or  not  guilty  7" 

**  GtTiLTY  1"  replied  the  foreman,  m  a  low  and  solemn 
tone. 

Bird  dropped  his  head,  and  sallied  back  upon  the 
seat  Although  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  dif- 
ferent verdict,  yet  .he  did  not  seem  to  realize  its  awful 
Import,  until  the  sound  fell  upon  his  startled  ear.  His 
brun  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  darkness  was  gathering 
before  his  eyes ;  but  tears  came  to  his  relief;  he  hid  his 
iace  in  a  handkerchief  and  wept  like  a  child. 

When  Uie  same  question  was  put  to  the  jury  in  re- 
ference to  Hanson,  the  reply  was,  *•  Not  guilty." 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  court  met  again,  and  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in  to  receive  his  sentence.  Mr. 
Syras,  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  made  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  because  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  sea,  where  the  crime  was  committed,  was  not 
named  in  the  indictment  The  court  overruled  this 
motion,  and  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

As  this  was  the  first  capital  conviction  In  a  court  of 
this  republic,  after  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, the  counsel  of  Bird  concluded,  on  that  account,  to 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  tiis  par- 
don, and  thus  make  another  and  last  effort  to  save  his 
life.  Accordingly,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  all  the 
proceedings  in  the  case^  was  forwarded  to  Greneral 
Washington,  then  residing  in  New- York.  But  the 
President,  with  that  sound  wisdom  and  clear-sighted- 
ness for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  declined  interfering 
with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  eiiner  by  pardon  or  re- 
prieve ;  and  that  sentence  was  executed  upon  Bird,  by 
Marshal  Dearborn  and  his  assistants,  on  the  last  Fri- 
day of  the  same  month  of  June,  1790. 
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/   OB,   CONSTANCY  IN  THZ  NINSTBENTH   CBNTITBY. 
BY  MISS  L.  B.  LAin>OH. 

Thb  assertion  that  "  what  is  everyboy*s  business  is 
nobod}r*s.'*  is  true  enough;  but  the  assertion  that 
"  What  is  nobody*s  business  is  everybody's,"  is  still 
truer.  Now,  a  love  affair,  for  example,  is,  of  all  others^ 
a  thing  apart — ^an  enchanted  dream,  where  "  common 
griefs  and  cares  come  out."  It  is  like  a  matrimonial 
quarrel — never  to  be  benefitted  by  the  interference  of 
others :  it  is  a  sweet  and  subtle  lans^age,  "  that  none 
understand  but  the  speakers ;"  and  yet  this  fine  and 
delicate  spirit  is  most  especially  the  obiect  of  public 
curiosity.  It  is  often  supposed  before  ft  exists :  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  commented  upon,  continued  and 
ended,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves ; 
though  a  casual  observer  might  suppose  that  they 
were  the  most  interested  in  the  business. 

All  love  affairs  excite  the  greatest  possible  attention ; 
but  never  was  so  much  attention  bestowed  as  in  the 
little  town  of  Allerton.  upon  that  progressing  between 
Mr.  Edward  Rainsforth  and  Miss  Emily  Worthington. 
They  had  been  a  charming  couple  from  their  birth- 
were  called  the  little  lovers  from  their  cradle ;  and  even 
when  Edward  was  sent  to  school,  his  letter  home  upon 
a  quarter  always  contained  his  love  to  his  little  wife. 
Their  course  of  true  love  seemed  likely  to  run  terribly 
smooth,  their  fathers  having  maintained  a  friendship 
as  regular  as  their  accounts.  Mr.  Worthington*s  death, 
however,  when  Emily  was  just  sixteen,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  his  affairs  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Mr.  Rainsforth  now  proved  himself  a  true 
friend ;  he  said  little,  but  did  everything.  Out  of  his 
own  pocket  he  secured  a  small  annuity  to  the  orphan 
girl,  placed  her  In  a  respectable  family,  and  asked  her 
to  dine  every  Sunday.  With  his  fuU  sanction,  "  the 
little"  became  *'  the  youn^  lovers ;"  and  the  town  of 
Allerton.  for  the  first  time  m  its  life,  had  not  a  &ult  to 
find  with  the  conduct  of  one  of  Us  own  inhabitants. 

The  two  old  friends  were  not  destined  to  be  long 
parted,  and  a  few  months  saw  Mr.  Rainsforth  carried  to 
the  same  church-yard  whither  he  had  so  recently 
followed  the  companion  of  his  boyhood.  A  year  passed 
away,  and  Edward  announced  his  intention  of^  (pray 
let  us  use  the  phrase  appropriated  to  such  occasions) 
becoming  a  votary  of  the  saffron  god.  The  wliole 
town  was  touchea  by  his  constancy,  and  felt  itself 
elevated  into  poetry  by  being  the  scene  of  such  dis- 
interested affection.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Edward  found  there  was  another  ydU  to  be  consulted 
than  his  own.  His  trustees  would  not  hear  of  his 
marrying  till  he  was  two-and-twenty,  the  time  that 
his  father's  will  appointed  for  his  coming  of  age.  The 
rage  and  despair  of  the  lover  were  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  raffe  and  despair  of  the  whole  town  of  Allerton. 
Every  body  said  that  it  was  the  cruellest  thing  in  the 
world ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  Emily 
Worthington  would  die  of  a  consumption  before  the 
time  came  of  her  lover's  majority.  The  trustees  were 
declared  to  have  no  feeling,  and  the  young  people  were 
universally  pittied.  The  trustees  would  not  abate  one 
atom  of  their  brief  authority;  they  had  said  that  theh: 
ward  ought  to  see  a  little  of  the  worid.    An  edict. 

Accordinfily,  it  was  settled  that  Eklward  should  go 
to  London  for  the  next  three  months,  and  see  how  he 
liked  studying  the  law.  He  certainly  did  not  like  the 
prospect  at  all ;  and  his  only  consolation  was,  that  he 
should  not  leave  his  adored  Emily  exposed  to  the 
dissipations  of  Allerton.  She  had  agreed  to  go  and 
stay  with  an  aunt,  some  forty  miles  dbtant,  where 
there  was  not  even  a  young  curate  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  town  of  Allerton  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the 
whole  proceeding;  no  one  spoke  of  them  but  as  that 
romantic  and  that  devoted  young  couple.  I  own  that 
I  have  known  greater  misfortunes  in  life  than  that  a 
young  gentleman  and  lady  of  twenty  should  have  to 
wait  a  twelve- month  before  they  were  married;  but 
every  person  considers  their  own  the  worst  that  ever 
happened,  and  Edward  and  Emily  were  miserable  to 
their  hearts  content.  They  exchanged  locks  of  hair; 
and  Emily  gave  him  a  portfolio,  embroidered  by  herself 
to  hold  the  letters  that  she  was  to  write.  He  saw  her 
off  first,  under  the  care  of  an  old  servant,  to  the  villagie 
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where  she  was  to  stay.  She  waved  her  white  hand- 
kerchief from  the  window  as  long  as  she  could  see  her 
Iover»  and  a  little  longer,  and  then  sank  back  in  a  flood 
of  "  falling  pearl,  which  men  call  tears. 

Eld  ward  was  as  wretched,  and  he  was  also  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable,  which  helps  wretchedness  on  very 
much.  It  was  a  thorough  wet  day— ^1  his  things 
were  packed  up — for  he  himself  was'  to  start  in  the 
ahemoon  when  the  mail  passed  through — and  never 
was  a  young  gentleman  more  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
dio  with  himself.  In  such  a  case  an  affair  of  the  heart 
is  a  great  resource ;  and  young  Rainsforth  got  upon 
the  coach-box,  looking  quite  unhappy  enough  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  Allerton.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  and 
the  weather  equally  brightened  up  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  stages.  To  be  sure,  a  cigar  has  a  gift  of 
placidity  peculiarly  its  own.  If  I  were  a  woman  I 
should  Insist  upon  my  lover's  smoking :  if  not  of  much 
oonseauence  before,  It  will  be  an  invaluable  qualifica- 
tion after,  the  Happiest  day  of  one's  life. 

In  these  days  roads  have  no  adventure— they  might 
exclaim,  with  the  knife-grinder,  "Story!  Lord  bless 
you,  I  have  none  to  tell !"— we  will  therefore  take  our 
hero  after  he  was  four  days  in  London.  He  is  happy 
in  a  lover's  good  conscience,  for  that  very  morning  he 
had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  beloved  Emily— the 
three  first  days  having  been  "like  a  teetotum  in  a 
twiri,"  he  had  been  forced  to  neglect  that  duty  so  sweet 
and  80  indispensable  to  an  absent  lover.  He  had,  how- 
ever, found  time  to  become  quite  domesticated  in  Mr. 
Alford's  family.  Mr.  Alford  was  of  the  first  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  had  two  or  three  other  young  men 
under  bis  charge ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  tnat  Eld  ward 
was  a  first-rate  favorite  with  the  mother  and  two 
daughters  at  all  events.  They  were  fine- looking  cirls, 
and  who  understood  how  to  look  their  best.  They 
were  well  dressed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  the 
hair  "done  to  a  turn,"  ribands  which  make  a  com- 
plexion, and  an  exquisite  chaussure^  set  off  a  young 
woman.  Laura  taught  him  to  waltz,  and  Julia  hegan 
to  sing  duets  with  tiim.  Now,  these  are  dangerous 
employments  for  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty.  The 
heart  turns  round,  as  well  as  the  head  sometimes,  in  a 
muteuse,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  ask  these  tender 
questions  appropriated  to  duties,  such  as  "  tell  me,  my 
heart,  why  wildly  beating  T'-"  Canst  thou  teach  me 
to  forget?"  &c.,  without  some  emotion. 

A  week  passed  by,  and  the  general  postman's  knock, 
bringing  with  it  letters  from  his  trustee,  who,  as  an 
item  in  nis  accounts,  mentioned  that  he  had  iust  heard 
that  Miss  Emily  Worthington  was  quite  well,  put  him 
in  mind  that  he  had  not  heard  from  her  himself.  Oh  I 
how  ill-used  he  felt ;  he  had  some  thoughts  of  writing 
to  overwhelm  her  with  reproaches  for  her  neglect ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  treat  her  with  silent 
disdain.  To  be  sur^  such  a  method  of  showing  his 
contempt  took  less  time  and  trouble  than  writing  four 
pages  to  express  it  would  have  done.  That  evening  he 
was  a  little  out  of  spirits,  but  Julia  showed  so  much 
gentle  sympathy  with  his  sadness,  and  Laura  rallied 
him  so  pleasantly  upon  it,  that  they  pursued  the  sub- 
ject long  after  there  was  any  occasion  for  it.  The 
week  became  weeks — there  was  not  a  drawback  to  the 
emoyment  of  the  trio,  excepting  now  and  then  "some 
old  mends  of  papa,  to  whom  we  must  be  civil ;  not," 
said  Laura,  "  but  that  I  would  put  up  with  one  and  all, 
excepting  that  odious  Sir  John  Belmore." 

Edward  had  been  in  town  two  months  and  a  fort- 
night, when  one  evening  Julia— they  had  been  singing 
"Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone"— asked  him  to  break- 
last  with  them  "I  have,"  said  she,  "  some  commissions, 
and  papa  will  trust  me  with  you."  He  breakfasted, 
and  attended  the  blue-eyed  Julia  to  Swan  and  Edgar's. 
"  Now  I  have  some  conscience !"  exclaimed  she,  with 
one  of  her  sweet  languid  smiles.  Julia  had  an  es- 
pedally  charming  smile— it  so  flattered  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  that  sort  of  smile 
which  it  is  Impossible  to  help  taking  as  a  personal 
compliment.  "  I  have  a  little  world  of  shopping  to  do 
—bargains  to  buy— netting  silks  to  choose ;  and  you 
will  never  have  patience  to  wait.  Leave  me  here  for 
an  hour,  and  then  come  back— now  be  punctual.  Let 
me  look  at  your  watch— ah !  it  is  just  eleven.  Good- 
bye, I  shall  expect  you  exactly  at  twelve." 


She  turned  into  the  shop  wijth  a  most  becoming 
blush,  so  pretty,  that  Edward  had  half  a  mind  to  have 
follpwed  her  in,  and  quoted  Moore's  lines— 

"  Oh !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 
The  blessed  air  that's  breathed  by  thee ;" 

but  a  man  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  shopping,  and 
even  the  attraction  of  a  blush,  and  a  blush  especially  of 
that  attractive  sort,  one  on  your  own  account — even 
that  was  lost  in  the  formidable  array  of  ribands,  silks, 
and  bargains — 

«•  Bought  becmiiM  they  may  be  wanted, 
Wanted  because  they  may  be  had.*' 

Accordingly,  he  lounged  into  his  club,  and  the  hpur 
was  almost  gone  before  he  arrived  at  Swan  and  Edgars. 
Julia  told  him  she  had  waited,  and  he  thought— what 
a  sweet  temper  she  must  have  not  to  show  the  least 
symptom  of  dissatisfaction  1  on  the  contrary,  her  blue 
eyes  were  even  softer  than  usual.  By  the  time  they 
arrived  at  her  father's  door  he  had  also  aniyed  at  the 
agreeable  conclusion,  tha  t  he  could  do  no  wrong.  They 
parted  hastily,  for  he  had  a  tiresome  business  appoint- 
ment ;  however,  they  were  to  meet  In  the  evening,  and 
a  thousand  little  tender  things  which  he  intended  to 
say  occupied  him  till  the  end  of  his  walk. 

When  the  evening  came,  and  after  a  toilette  of  that 
particular  attention  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  one 
finds  leisure  to  bestow  on  oneself,  he  anlved  at  Mr. 
Alford's  house.  The  first  object  that  caught  his 
attention  was  Laura  looking,  as  the  Americans  say, 
"  dreadful  beautiful."  She  had  on  a  pink  dress  direct 
from  Paris,  that  flung  around  its  own  atmosphere  (U 
roeCf  and  nothing  could  be  more  finished  than  her  whole 
enaembU.  Not  that  Edward  noted  the  exquisite  per- 
fection of  all  the  feminine  and  Parisian  items  which 
completed  her  attire,  but  he  was  struck  by  the  general 
eff*ect.  He  soon  found  himself,  he  scarcely  knew  how, 
quite  devoted  to  her;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered,  for 
she  was  the  belle  of  the  evening. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  our  admiration  takes  its 
tone  from  the  admiration  of  others ;  and  when  to  that  is 
added  an  obvious  admiration  of  ourselves,  the  charm  is 
irresistible.  "  Be  sure."  said  Laura,  in  that  low,  con- 
fidential whisper,  which  Implies  that  only  to  one  could 
it  be  addressed,  "if  you  see  me  bored  by  that  weariful 
Sir  John  Belmore,  to  come  and  make  me  waltj. 
Really  papa's  old  friends  make  me  ouite  undutifull'' 
There  was  a  smile  accompanying  the  words  which 
seemed  to  say,  that  it  was  not  only  to  avoid  Sir  Joha 
that  she  desired  to  dance  with  him. 

The  evening  went  off  most  brilliantly;  and  Edward 
went  home  with  the  full  intenUon  of  throwing  hinaself 
at  the  fascinating  Laura's  feet  the  following  nioming} 
and,  what  is  much  more,  he  got  up  with  the  wme 
resoluUon.  He  hurried  to  Hariey-street,  and— how 
propitious  the  fates  are  sometimes  I— found  me  dame 
de  sespenseea  alone.  An  offer  is  certainly  a  desperate 
act.    "The  cavdier— 

»'  Longs  to  speak,  and  yiet  shrinks  back. 
As  fVom  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chUI 
Be  but  a  moment*' 

Edward  certainly  felt  as  little  fear  as  a  genUeraaa 
well  could  do,  under  the  circumstances.  He,  therefore, 
lost  no  Ume  in  telling  Miss  Alford,  that  his  happiness 
was  in  her  hands.  She  received  the  inteUigence  wltH 
a  very  pretty  look  of  surprise. 

"Really,"  exclaimed  she,  "I  never  thought  of  you 
but  as  a  friend:  and  last  night  I  accepted  Sir  John 
Belmore  I  As  that  Is  his  cabriolet,  I  must  eo  down  to 
the  library  to  receive  him ;  we  should  not  be  so  inter- 
rupted here  with  morning  visitore !" 

She  disappeared,  and  at  that  moment  Edward  heard 
Julia's  voice  singing  on  the  stairs.  It  was  the  last 
that  they  had  sung  together. 

^  Who  shall  school  the  heart*s  affection  1 
Who  shall  b<uiUh  its  regret  1 
If  yoa  blame  my  deep  digectioa, 
Teach,  oh,  teach  me  to  forget  !** 

She  entered,  looking  very  pretty,  but  pale.  "Ah," 
thought  Edward,  "  she  te  vexed  that  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  so  engrossed  by  her  sister  last  night. 

•^byou  are  alonJ,"  exclaimed  she.  "I  have  sudi 
a  piece  of  news  to  teU  youl    Laura  U  going  to  be 
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married  to  Sir  John  Belmore.    How  can  she  marry  a 
man  she  positively  despises  1" 

"  It  is  very  heartless,*'  replied  Edward,  with  great 
emphasis, 

"Nay,"  replied  Julia,  "but  Laura  could  not  live 
without  gaiety.  Moreover,  she  is  ambitious.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  for  her;  we  never  had  a  taste  in  com 
mon." 

"  You,"  said  Edward,  "  would  not  have  so  thrown 
yourself  away  I" 

"  Ah  I  no,"  answered  she,  looking  down,  "  the  heart 
is  my  world  I"  And  Edward  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  lovely  as  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  now 
looked  up  full  of  tears. 

"  Ah,  too  convincing,  dangerously  dear, 
In  woman's  eye,  th*  unanswerable  tear." 

Whither  Edward  might  have  floated  on  the  tears  of 
the  "  dove-eyed  Julia"  must  remain  a  question ;  for  at 
that  moment — a  most  unusual  occurrence  in  a  morn- 
ing—Mr. Alford,  came  into  his  own  drawing-room. 

"  So  Madam,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  almost  inar- 
ticulate from  anger,  "  I  know  it  all.  You  were  married 
to  Captain  Dacre  yesterday;  and  you,  sir."  turning  to 
Edward,  "  made  yourself  a  party  to  tbe  shameful 
deception." 

"  No,"  interrupted  Julia;  " Mr.  Rainsforth  believed 
me  to  be  in  Swan  an  Edgar's  shop  the  whole  time. 
The  fact  was,  I  onlv  passed  through  it." 

Edward  stood  afhast  So  the  lady,  instead  of  silks 
and  ribands,  was  buying,  perhaps,  the  dearest  bargain 
of  her  life.  A  few  momenta  convinced  him  that  he 
was  <U  trop;  and  he  left  the  father  storming,  and  the 
daughter  in  hysterics. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  lodgings,  he  found  a  letter  from 
his  guardians,  in  which  he  found  the  following  entered 
amonff  other  items :—"  Miss  Emily  Worthington  has 
been  111,  but  is  now  recoverinff."  Edward  cared,  at 
this  moment,  very  little  about  tbe  health  or  sickness 
of  any  woman  in  the  world.  Indeed,  he  rather  thought 
Emily's  illness  was  a  judgement  upon  her.  If  she  had 
answered  his  letter,  he  would  have  been  saved  all  his 
recent  mortification.  He  decided  on  abjuring  the 
flattering  and  fickle  sex  for  ever,  and  turned  to  his  desk 
to  look  over  some  accounts  to  which  he  was  referred 
by  his  ffuardians.  While  tossing  the  papers  about, 
half-listless,  half-fretful,  what  should  catch  his  eye  but 
a  letter  with  the  seal  not  broken  1  He  started  from  his 
Beat  in  consternation.  Why,  it  was  his  own  epistle  to 
Miss  Worthineton!  No  wonder  that  she  had  not 
written ;  she  did  not  even  know  his  address.  All  the 
horrors  of  his  conduct  now  stared  him  full  in  the  face. 
Poor,  dear,  deserted  Emily,  what  must  her  feelings 
have  been ! — He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  them.  He 
snatched  up  a  pen,  wrote  to  his  guardians,  declaring 
that  the  illness  of  his  beloved  Emily  would,  if  they  did 
not  yield,  induce  him  to  take  any  measure,  however 
desperate ;  and  thai  he  insisted  on  being  allowed  per- 
mission to  visit  her.  Nothing  but  his  own  eyes  could 
satisfy  him  of  her  actual  recovery.  He  also  wrote  to 
Emily,  enclosed  the  truant  letter,  and  the  following 
day  set  oflTfor  Allerton. 

In  the  meantime  what  had  become  of  the  fair  dis- 
consolate ?  Emily  had  certainly  quite  fulfilled  her  duty 
of  being  miserable  enough  In  the  first  instance.  No- 
thing could  be  duller  than  the  little  village  to  which 
was  consigned  the  Ariadne  of  Allerton.  Day  after  day 
she  roamed— not  along  the  beach,  but  along  the  fields 
toward  the  post-office,  for  the  letter  which,  like  the 
breeze  in  Lord  Byron's  calm,  "  came  not."  A  fortnight 
elapsed,  when  one  morning,  as  she  was  crossing  the 

Sttunds  of  a  fine  but  deserted  place  in  the  neighborhood, 
e  was  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  some  pink  May, 
that  she  stooped  to  gather  it ;  alas  I  like  most  other 
pleasures,  it  was  out  of  her  reach.  Suddenly,  a  very 
elegant  looking  young  man  emerged  from  one  of  the 
winding  paths,  and  insisted  on  gathering  it  for  her. 
The  flowers  were  so  beautiful,  when  gathered,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  say  something  in  their  praise, 
and  flowers  lead  to  many  other  subjects.  Emily  dis- 
covered that  she  was  talking  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
place,  Lord  Elmsley— and,  of  course,  apolo^sed  for  hei 
intrusion.  He,  equally  of  course,  declared  that  his 
grounds  were  only  too  happy  in  having  so  fair  a  guest. 


Next  ihey  met  by  chance  again,  and,  at  last,  the  only 
thing  that  made  Emily  relapse  into  her  former  languor 
was— a  wet  day ;  for  then  there  was  no  chance  of  see- 
ing Lord  Elmsley.  The  weather,  however,  was,  gen- 
erally speaking,  delightful— and  they  met,  and  talked 
about  Lord  Byron — nay,  read  him  together;  and  Lord 
Elmsley  confessed  that  he  had  never  understood  hia 
beauties  before.  They  talked  also  of  the  heartlessnets 
of  the  world ;  and  the  delights  of  solitude  in  a  way  that 
would  have  charmed  Zimmerman.  One  morning  how- 
ever, brought  Lord  Elmsley  a  letter.  It  was  from  his 
uncle,  short  and  sweet,  and  ran  thus— 

"  My  dear  George— Miss  Smith's  guardians  have  at 
last  listened  to  reason— and  allow  that  your  rank  is 
fairly  worth  her  gold.  Come  up,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
you  can  aiid  preserve  your  interest  with  the  lady.  What 
a  lucky  fellow  you  are  to  have  fine  eyes— for  they  have 
canied  the  prize  for  you !  However,  as  women  are  in- 
constant commodities  at  the  best,  I  advise  you  to  lose 
no  lime  in  securing  the  heiress. 

"  Your  affectionate  uncle,  E.'* 

"  Tell  them,"  said  the  Eari,  "  to  order  post-horses 
immediately.  I  must  be  ofl"  to  London  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour." 

During  this  half  hour  he  despatched  his  luncheon, 
and— for  Lord  Elmsely  was  a  perfectly  well-bred,  des- 
patched the  following  note  to  Miss  Worthlngton, 
whom  he  was  to  have  met  that  morning  to  show  her 
the  remains  of  the  heronry : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Worthington— Hurried  as  I  am,  I 
do  not  forget  to  return  the  volume  of  Lord  Byron  you 
so  obligingly  lent  me.  How  I  envy  you  the  power  of 
remaining  in  the  country  this  delightful  season — while 
I  am  forced  to  immure  myself  in  hurried  and  noisy 
London.  Allow  me  to  ofler  the  best  compliments  m 
Your  devoted  servant,  Elmsley." 

No  wonder  that  Emily  tore  the  nota  which  she 
received  with  smiles  and  blushes  into  twenty  pieces, 
and  did  not  get  up  to  breakfast  the  next  day.  The 
next  week  she  had  a  bad  cold,  and  was  seated  in  a 
most  disconsolate  looking  atttire  and  shawl,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  in.  It  contained  the  first  epistle  of 
Edward's,  and  the  following  words  in  the  envelope  .• — 

"My  adored  Emily— You  may  forgive  me — I  can- 
not forgive  mysel£  Only  ima^g^ne  uiat  the  inclosed 
letter  has  by  some  strange  chance  remained  in  my 
desk,  and  I  never  discovered  the  error  till  this  morning. 
You  would  pardon  me  if  you  knew  all  I  have  sufTered. 
How  I  have  reproached  you  I  I  hope  to  see  you  to- 
morrow, for  I  cannot  rest  till  I  hear  from  your  own 
lips  that  you  have  forgiven. 

"Your  faithful  and  unhappy,       Edwakd." 

That  very  morning  Emily  left  off  her  shawL  and  dis- 
covered that  a  walk  would  do  her  good.  The  lovers 
met  the  next  day,  each  looking  a  Tittle  pale — which 
each  set  down  to  their  own  account.  Eniily  retnmed 
to  Allerton,  and  the  town  was  touched  to  the  Tery 
heart  by  a  constancy  that  had  stood  such  a  tesL 

"  Three  months'  absence,"  as  an  old  lady  observed, 
"  is  a  terrible  trial."  The  guardians  thought  so  too— 
and  the  marriage  of  Emily  Worthington  to  Edward 
Rainsforth  soon  completed  the  satisfiaciion  of  the  town 
of  Allerton.  During  the  bridal  trip,  the  young  couple 
were  one  wet  day  at  an  inn  looking  over  a  newspaper 
together,  and  there  they  saw— the  marriage  of  Miss 
Smith  with  the  Eari  of  Elmsley— and  of  Miss  Alfbrd  to 
Sir  John  Belmore.  I  never  heard  that  the  readers 
ma4e  either  of  them  any  remark  as  they  read.  They 
returned  to  Allerton,  lived  very  happily,  and  were  al- 
ways held  up  as  touching  instance  of  first  love  and 
constancy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Ancient  Battles.- At  the  battle  of  Tbolosa,  in 
Spain.  1020,  Mahomed  al  Nahur,  the  Moorish  emperor, 
was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse  slain,  and 
fifty  thousand  prisoners,  by  Alphonsus  IX.  In  1340, 
Alphonsus  XI  defeated  the  Moors,  vrith  the  slaughter 
of  two  hundred  thousand.  Modem  battles,  even  the 
crowning  victories  of  Napoleon,  were  mere  skirmishes 
to  these  almost  foigotten  slaughters,  recorded  by  Ma- 
rianns. 
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LiPK  has  it«  springtime  and  season  of  flowers, 

When  all  things  to  fancy  incline ; 
And  merrily  pass  off  the  airy-wing*d  Hours, 

And  Hope  wean  an  aspect  divine: 
When  Memory  Menu  clothed  in  a  vision  of  light, 

And  moments  come  laden  with  bliss, 
17or  dream  we  of  other  worids  happy  and  bright, 

While  quaffing  the  pleasures  of  this. 

The  days  of  oar  boyhood  are  blltliesome  and  gay 

Ere  sorrow  doth  sadden  the  eye ; 
We  seize  rarest  treasures,  then  cast  them  away 

As  others  float  temptingly  by. 
We  heed  not^  nor  care,  what  old  Time  hnth  in  store. 

So  long  as  the  present  doth  please; 
The  future  we  never  attempt  to  explore; 

Or  think  that  Life's  current  may  freeze. 

Xike  Adam  ere  tempted  the  sad  fruit  to  taste, 

Our  youth  is  all  rapture  and  Joy ; 
Jf  or  deem  we  that  life  is  a  wearisome  waste, 

With  serpents  that  haunt  and  destroy. 
Each  breath  of  the  zephyr  is  odorous  with  sweets. 

And  Fancy's  bright  day-dreams  delight, 
And  Love,  the  young  urchin,  so  winniiigly  greets. 

We  worship,  almost,  at  first  sight. 

But  Time  will  not  linger :  age  creeps  on  apace, 

Our  brows  become  furrowed  with  care ; 
We  find  that  when  closing  our  difficult  race, 

We  have  fbllow'd  but  phantoms  of  air, 
And  gladly  relinquish  the  pleasures  of  earth, 

By  our  /Hends  and  our  foes  here  forgiven. 
That  Ae  spirit  may  have  a  far  happier  birth 

Hid  the  splmdor  and  glory  of  Heaven. 


JOHNNY  BROTHERTON'S  FIVE  SUNNY 

DAYS. 
FROM    TALES    OF    THE    BORDERS, 

BT  JOHN  MACKAY  WILSON. 

I  HAvx  experienced  many  days  both  of  sorrow  and 
of  sadness,  in  the  course  of  my  life  and  experience, 
(said  old  John  Brotherton,  of  Peebles ;)  but  with  me 
by-past  sorrows  were  always  like  an  old  almanac — a 
book  that  I  never  opened.  Yetweel  do  I, remember 
the  five  sunniest  days  of  my  existence.  They  were 
days  of  brightness  and  of  joy,  without  a  spot  to  cloud 
them.  They  took  place,  also,  nt  various  period^  of  my 
existence.  1  no  doubt  have  had.  independent  of  them, 
many  pleasant,  warm,  bonny  day8--days  wherein  I 
was  both  pleased  and  happy.  But  they  passed  away 
like  any  other  fine  days,  and  they  wema  remembered 
for  a  week.  But  very  diflferent  from  the  like  of  these 
ordinary  fine  days,  were  those  which  I  allude  to  as  the 
fire  sunny  days  of  my  existence.  They  were  days  of 
pure,  unadulterated,  uncloved,  almost  insupportable 
delight.  They  were  days,  the  remembered  sunshine  of 
which  will  not  set  in  my  breast,  until  my  life  set  in  the 
^rave.    But  I  will  eive  you  an  account  of  them. 

The  first  occurred  when  I  was  about  twenty  years  of 
-Age.  It  was  a  delightful  evening  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  second  day  of  the  month,  and  just  about 
five  minutes  past  six  o'clock.  I  had  just  dropped  work 
— ^for  I  was  a  souter,  or,  more  appropriately,  a  cord* 
walner — and  had  thrown  of  my  apron  and  washed  my 
Uce,  and  I  was  taking  a  saunter  up  off  the  Tweed  abit, 
on  the  road  leading  down  to  Innerldithen.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  had  any  object  in  view,  beyond  just  the 
healthful  recreation  of  a  walk  in  the  fields,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day.  The  sun  seemed  to  be  maybe  about 
«  doften  of  yards  aboon  the  hill  top ;  but  there  wasna  a 
eloud  in  the  whole  sky,  save  ae  wee  bit  yellow  one, 
hardly  broader  than  the  brim  of  a  Quakers  hat,  that 
was  Iteekiog  owre  the  hill,  as  if  to  kep  the  sun.  Oh,  it 
was  a  prions  evening !  I  daresay  it  never  was  equal- 
led at  the  season  of  the  year.    I  am  sure  the  leaves, 


poor  thin^  that  were  falling  here  and  there  from  the 
trees  and  hedges,  if  they  could  have  thought,  woiUd 
hae  been  vexed  to  fall  frae  their  branches,  while  a'  na- 
ture was  basking  in  such  sunniness. 

I  met  several  shearers,  wi'  their  hooks  owre  their 
arms,  just  as  I  was  gaun  out  o'  the  town,  and  I  spoke 
to  them,  and  they  spoke  to  me ;  but  some  o*  them  nod- 
ded and  laughed  at  me,  and  said:  "She's  coming, 
Johnny." 

"Wha's  coming?"  said  r. 

"  And  they  laughed  again,  and  said :  "  Gang  forward 
and  see." 

So  I  went  forward,  and  sure  enough,  who  should  I 
see  standing  beside  a  yett,  with  her  hook  owre  her 
shouthcr,  and  picking  the 'prickles  of  a  day-nettle  out 
of  her  hand,  but  bonny  Kate  Lowrie — not  only  the 
comlies't  in  the  burgh  of  Peebles,  but  in  all  the  wide 
country.  I  had  long  been  desperately  in  love  with 
Katie,  but  I  had  never  ventured  to  say  as  meikle  to  her; 
though  I  was  aware  that  she  was  conscious  of  the  state 
of  my  feelings.  We  had  often  walked  together  on  an 
evening,  and  I  had  gien  her  her  fairing,  and  the  like  of 
that,  but  I  never  could  get  the  length  of  talking  about 
love  or  marriage ;  and  scores  of  times  had  her  and  me 
walked  by  the  side  of  each  other,  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  without  either  of  us  speaking  a  word,  beyond 
saying:  "Eh,  but  this  is  a  fine  night!"  half  a  dozen 
times  owre ;  so  ye  may  guess  that  we  were  a  bashfu' 
couple. 

But  on  the  night  referred  to,  as  I  have  said,  I  saw 
her  standing  at  a  yett,  taking  a  thorn  of  some  kind  out 
of  her  hand ;  and  I  stepped  forward  and  said  to  her  i 
"  What  has  got  into  your  hand,  Katie  1" 

"  It's  a  jaggy  frae  a  nettle,  I  think,  John,"  said  she. 

"  Let  me  try  if  I  can  tak  it  oot,"  said  I. 

She  blush^,  and  the  setting  sun  just  streamed 
across  her  face.  I'll  declare  I  never  saw  a  woman  look 
so  beautiful  in  my  bom  days.  Ye  might  have  lighted 
a  candle  at  my  heart  at  the  moment,  I  am  certain.  But 
I  did  get  he-AT  bonny  soft  hand  in  mine ;  and  as  I  held 
it,  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  exchanged  that  hand 
to  have  held  the  sceptre  of  the  kinff  that  sits  upon  the 
throne.  I  soon  got  out  the  prickles— but  I  was  so 
oveijoyed  at  having  her  hand  in  mine,  that  when  they 
were  out,  I  still  held  it  in  my  left  hand ;  while,  whether 
it  was  by  accident  or  how,  I  canna  tell,  but  I  slipped 
my  light  hand  round  her  waist!  and  in  thisfashioii 
we  sauntered  away.  But  instead  of  going  straight  to 
the  town,  we  daundered  away  down  to  Tweedside. 

Weel  do  I  remember  pressing  her  to  my  breast  in 
more  than  mortal  joy,  and  of  saying  to  her :  "  O  Katie, 
Katie,  woman,  will  ye  be  mine?— will  ye  marry  me, 
and  mak  me  the  happiest  man  that  ever  put  his  foot 
in  a  shoe  on  the  fiice  of  this  ^bitaUe  globe  7" 

She  hung  her  head,  and,^poor  thinffl  her  bosom 
heaved  like  a  frighted  bird's.  But,  oh  fwhat  ecstacy 
it  was  to  feel  its  heaving !  For  a  food  hour  did  I  stand 
pressing  her  breast  to  mine,  and  always  saying :  "  Will 
ye,  Katie  1  oh,  will  ye,  woman  7" 

At  last,  with  a  great  eflfort,  and  her  very  heart  burst- 
ing with  pure  aflection,  she  flung  her  arms  owre  my 
shouthers,  and  said :  "  1  will,  John !" 

Oh !  of  all  the  words  that  ever  a  human  being  heard, 
nothing  could  match  the  music  of  those  three  words  to 
me.  It  was  sweeter  than  the  harp  of  a  fairy  sougldng 
ower  a  moon-light  sea,  when  the  winds  of  heaven  art 
sleeping. 

"  Oh;  bless  ye !  bless  ye !— forever  bless  ye !"  cried 
I.  "  Katie,  ye  hae  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  a* 
Peebles,  an'  I  trust  I  shaH  mak  ye  the  happiest  wife.'* 

I  absolutely  danced  wi'  joy,  and  clapped  my  hands 
aboon  my  head.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  intoxicated 
wi'  joy,  it  was  me  that  night ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
her  joy  was  nothing  less  than  mine,  though  she  did 
not  express  it  so  extravagantly. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  us  heard  the  town 
clock  chap  nine.  Three  hours  flew  owre  our  heads  as 
if  they  hadna  been  three  minutes.  I  set  her  to  her 
faither's  door,  and  just  as  she  was  putting  her  hand 
upon  the  sneck— "  Eh,  John  I"  whispered  she,  "where 
can  I  hae  left  my  hook  7" 

"  That's  weel  minded,"  said  I ;  "  I  remember  I  took 
it  off' your  shouther,  an*  put  it  owre  the  yett,  when  I 
was  takin'  the  prickles  oot  o'  yer  finger." 
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Ye  may  think  of  what  baith  of  us  had  been  thinking 
about,  wnen  neither  of  us  missed  the  hook,  or  remem- 
bered leaving  it  till  that  moment.  We  went  to  seek  it, 
with  her  arm  through  mine,  (and  close  to  my  side  I 
pressed  it,)  and  there,  accordingly,  did  we  find  the  hook 
upon  the  yett  where  I  had  placed  it. 

She  rather  feared  to  gang  into  the  house,  on  account 
of  her  being  out  so  late,  for  her  faither  and  mother 
were  strict  sort  o'  folk.  Therefore,  I  volunteered  to  go 
in  wV  her,  and  explain  at  once  now  matters  stood. 
For,  bashful  as  I  was  before  telling  my  mind  to  her,  I 
had  broken  the  ice  now,  and  was  as  bold  as  brass. 

She  hesitated  for  some  time ;  but  I  urged  the  thing, 
and  she  consented,  and  into  her  faither's  house  I  went 
wi'  her.  I  wasna  long  in  making  the  auid  man  ac- 
quainted wi'  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  frankly  asked 
him  if  he  had  ony  sort  of  objection  to  taking  me  for  a 
son-in-law. 

*'  I  vratna,"  said  he,  "  but  I  dare  say  no.  I  dinna  see 
ony  reasonable  objection  that  I  ought  to  liae.  What 
do  ye  say,  Tibbie  7"  added  he  to  his  wife. 

" Me  r  exclaimed  she ;  "what  would  ye  hae  me  to 
say?  Johnny  is  a  decent  lad  and  a  euid  tradesman ; 
and  if  he  likes  Katie,  and  Katie  likes  nim,  I  dinna  see 
that  you  or  I  can  do  ony  thing  in  the  matter,  but  just 
leave  it  to  their  twa  sells." 

»*  Weel,  John,"  said  her  faither  to  me,  "  as  Tibbie 

Srs,  "  I  suppose  it  will  just  have  to  rest  between  your- 
vea.    If  ye  are  baith  agreeable,  we  are  agreeable." 

I  wonder  I  didna  jump  through  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Joy  almost  deprived  me  of  my  specific  gravity.  Never 
since  I  was  bom  had  I  experienced  such  sensations  of 
ecatacy  before. 

Now,  this  was  what  I  call  my  first  real  sunny  day. 
It  was  a  day  of  memorable  joy — and  joy,  too,  of  a  par- 
ticular description,  and  which  a  man  can  feel  but  once 
in  the  course  of  his  existence. 

I  can  say,  without  vanity,  that  I  tiad  always  been  a 
saving  lad,  and,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  took  a  house,  which  I  furnished  very  respec- 
tably. And  my  second  sunny  day,  waa  that  on  which 
Katie,  and  her  faither,  and  her  mother,  and  a  lass  that 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  hers,  came  a'  to  ray 
new  house  together— Katie  never  to  leave  it  again — for 
the  minister  just  came  in  after  them.  Oh  I  when  I 
heard  the  minister  pronounce  us  orUf  and  jzie  us  his 
benediction  as  man  and  wife — and,  aboon  ail,  when  I 
thought  that  she  was  now  mme— mine  forever-— that 
nothing  upon  earth  could  separate  us— I  almost  won- 
dered that  poor  sinful  mortals  such  as  we  are,  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  unspeakable  happiness 
on  this  side  of  time.  The  very  tears  stood  in  my 
eyes  wi*  perfect  ecstacy,  and  I  could  not  forbear, 
before  the  minister  and  them  a*,  of  squeezing  her  hand, 
and  saying:  *<My  ain  Katie  1" 

It  was  October,  but  a  very  mild  day,  and  a  very  sun- 
ny day— indeed  it  might,  in  all  respects,  have  passed 
for  a  day  in  August.  After  dinner,  the  room  became 
very  warm,  andthe  window  was  drawn  down  from  the 
top.  There  was  a  lark  singing  its  autumn  song  right 
alKK>n  the  house,  and  its  loud  sweet  notes  came  pour- 
ing in  by  the  window. 

"Poor  tiling  1"  thought  I,  "your  joys  are  ending, 
and  mine  are  only  beginning;  but  I  trust,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  my  days,  to  sing  as  blithely  as  ye  do  now." 

I  gied  another  glance  at  my  ain  Katie,  and  as  I  con- 
templated her  lovely  countenance.  I  felt  as  a  man  that 
waa  never  to  know  sorrow ;  for  I  didna  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  sorrow  to  be  where  such  angel  sweetness 
existed. 

That  was  my  second  sunny  day ;  and  my  third  fol- 
lowed after  it  in  the  natural  course  of  time ;  for  the 
event  that  rendered  it  memorable  was  Qeither  more  nor 
less  than  the  birth  of  my  first  bom— ihy  only  son.  I 
was  walking  out  in  the  fields  when  the  tidings  were 
brought  to  me ;  and  when  I  fuund  that  I  had  cause  to 
ofier  thanks  for  a  living  mother  and  a  living  child,  wi' 
perfect  joy  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.  I  silently 
prayed  for  my  Katie  and  for  my  baim.  When  I  thought 
that  a  man-son  was  bora  unto  me,  and  that  I  wasln- 
deed  a  faither,  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  heart  were  al- 
moat  too  great  for  me  to  bear.  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed the  natural  and  honorable  title  of  foither,  to 


have  been  made  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  King  of  Ha- 
dagascar. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  in  the  height  of  summer,  «nd 
as  I  hunied  home  to  see,  to  kbs  my  baim  and  its  mo- 
ther, I  believe  the  very  flowers  by  the  road-side  were 
conscious  that  it  was  a  faither,  vnitwrnadt  faither^  ihat 
trampled  on  them,  I  did  it  so  quickly  ana  so  lightly. 
But  great  as  my  joy  then  was,  it  was  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  my  Katie  and 
our  baim,  and  when  my  lips  touched  theirs.  I  then 
did  feel  the  full,  the  overflowing  ecstacy  of  a  faither'a 
heart  Never  snail  I  forget  it.  That  was  the  third  of 
my  five  sunny  days. 

The  fourth  was  of  a  difierent  desciiptlon,  but  gied 
me  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  I  may  say,, 
was  in  some  sort  the  foundation  of  the  one  wliicn  suc- 
ceeded. 

Now,  I  must  make  you  sensible  that  Katie  made  a 
very  notable  wife.  In  her  household  afialrs,  she  set 
an  example  that  was  worthy  of  imitation  by  eveiy  wife 
in  Peebles.  There  was  naething  wasted  in  her  oouse^ 
and  the  shadow  of  onything  extravagant  was  never 
seen  within  her  door. 

One  night,  about  six  weeks  after  our  marriase,  ahe 
and  I  were  sitting  at  the  fireside,  by  our  two  sella,  (for 
we  never  made  our  house  a  hown  for  neighbors  and 
their  clashes,)  when  she  said  to  me  very  seriously: 
"John,  I've  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  first  hundred 
pounds  is  worse  to  make  than  the  next  five  hundred." 

'*  I  watna,  my  dear,"  said  I ;  "  though  I  say  it  my- 
self, there  are  none  belonging  to  the  craft  that  can 
make  better  wages  than  I  can,  and  if  it  is  your  desire 
to  make  the  endeavor,  wi'  all  my  heart  say  I." 

So  the  thing  was  agreed  upon,  and  we  set  about  it 
the  very  next  day.  I  got  a  strong  wooden  box  made* 
wi'  a  hole  on  the  top,  just  about  long  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  let  m  a  penny-piece  edgeways ;  and 
I  caused  a  bit  leather,  like  a  tongue,  to  be  nailed  owre 
the  inside  of  the  hole,  so  that  whatever  was  put  in, 
couldna  l)e  taken  out  again  till  the  box  was  broken 
open. 

For  many  a  day,  both  her  and  me  wrought  hard, 
both  late  and  early,  to  accomplish  IL  We  neither  al- 
lowed the  back  to  gang  bare  or  shabby,  nor  did  we 
scrimp  our  co^gie,  during  our  endeavors;  but  we 
avoided  every  sixpence,  every  farthing  of  unnecessary 
expense. 

At  length  Katie  says  to  me  one  day,  just  after  denner- 
time:  "John,  I  daresay  we  shall  have  the  hundx^ 
pounds  now.  If  ye  have  nae  objection  we  will  opes 
the  box  and  see." 

It  was  the  very  thing  which  I  had  been  wishing  her 
to  propose  for  months ;  and  up  I  banged  upon  the  alst, 
and  put  my  hand  on  the  head  of  the  bed,  where  the 
box  was  kept.  It  vras  very  heavy,  and  it  required  both 
my  hands  to  lift  it  down. 

I  forced  up  the  lid,  and  having  locked  the  door,  I 
placed  the  box  upon  the  table.  The  sun  was  streanolng 
in  at  the  window  sae  bright  that  ye  would  have  said  it 
was  aware  of  the  satisfaction  of  Katie  and  mysel',  m» 
we  saw  it  streaming  upon  the  heap  of  treasure  which 
our  own  industry  had  gathered  together.  It  took  us 
fh>m  two  in  the  afternoon  until  six  at  night  to  connt 
it ;  for  it  consisted  of  gold,  silver  and  copper;  and  we 
counted  it  thrice  over,  before  we  made  it  come  twice 
to  the  same  sum.  At  last  we  were  satisfied  that  It 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  seven 
shillings  and  eighteen  pence  half-penny. 

When  I  ascertained  that  the  object  of  my  desire,  and 
of  my  late  and  early  savings,  was  accompUehed,  I  was 
that  nappy  that  I  almost  knocked  owre  the  table  whoe 
It  was  all  spread  out,  counted  into  parcela  of  twenty 
shillings.  I  threw  my  arms  round  Katie,  wi'  as  neikw 
rapture  as  I  did  on  my  first  sunny  day,  when  she  said  r 
"  I  will,  John ;"  for  the  object  was  c^  her  propoeinff', 
and  she  had  the  entire  merit  of  the  transaction.  It 
was  a  grand  sieht  to  see  the  sinking  sun  throwing  the 
shadows  of  the  Hundred  and  odd  twenty-shilling  towers 
across  the  table,  and  to  the  far  side  of  the  floor.  Folk 
talk  about  the  beauty  of  rainbows,  but  there  never  was 
a  rainbow  to  be  compared  wi'  the  appearance  of  our 
floor  that  evening,  wi'  a'  the  shadows  of  the  piles  of 
siller  nmning  across  it.  That  was  my  fourth  sunny 
day. 
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fading  that  I  was  now  a  man  of  capitali  I  took  a 
shop  in  tbe  front  street,  and  commenced  business  as  a 
maister  boot  and  shoe-maker.  Katie  was  remarkably 
civil  in  the  shop,  and  I  always  ttied  to  put  good  stuff 
into  the  hands  of  customers,  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  I  carried  on  a  very  prosperous  concern.  I  also 
rose  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow  craftsmen ; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate !  I  heard  that  it  was  their  de- 
termination to  elect  me  to  the  high  and  honorable  office 
of  deacon  of  the  corporation  of  our  ancient  and  respect- 
able trade,  in  the  ancient  burgh  of  Peebles. 

This  was  a  height  to  which  my  ambition  never  could 
have  aspired,  and  when  I  heard  of  the  intention  of  the 
brethren,  it  really  made  me  that  I  couldna  sleep.  It 
made  me  not  only  dream  that  I  was  a  deacon,  but  a 
king,  a  prince,  a  bashaw— a  dear  kens  what— but  any- 
tlii]^  but  plain  John  Brotherton.  I  thought  it  was  a 
hoax  that  tome  of  the  craft  were  wishing  to  play  off  on 
me ;  therefore,  I  spoke  of  the  subject  with  great  cau- 
tion. But  when  it  was  put  into  my  head,  there  was 
Bothing  on  earth  that  I  so  much  desired.  I  thought 
what  an  honor  it  would  be,  when  I  was  dead  and  gone, 
for  my  son  to  be  able  to  say :  "  My  fi&ther  was  deacon 
d  the  ancient  company  of  cordwamers  in  Peebles." 

**  What  a  sound  that  will  have/'  thought  I.  On  the 
morning  of  the  election  I  awoke,  feanng,  believing, 
hoping,  trembling.  I  could  hardly  put  on  my  clothes. 
However,  the  choosing  of  office-bearers  began,  and  I 
was  declared  duly  elected  deacon  of  the  company  of 
cordwainers.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  refrained 
from  clapping  my  hands  in  the  court,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  doit,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  brethren  came  crowding  round  me  to  shake 
hands  wi'  me. 

I  went  home  in  very  high  fflee,  as  ye  may  well  sup- 
pose, and  Katie  met  me  wr  great  joy  in  her  looks. 
When  the  supper  was  set  upon  the  table — "  Katie,  my 
dear/'  raid  I,  *'  send  out  for  a  bottle  of  strong  ale." 

"  A  bottle  of  strong  ale,  John  V*  quoth  she  in  sur- 
prise ;  '*  remember  that  though  ye  hae  been  appointed 
deacon  o'  the  shoe- makers,  ye  are  but  a  mortal  man ! 
Remember,  John,  that  it  was  bv  drinking  wholesome 
water,  wi'  pickles  of  oatmeal  in  it,  that  enabled  you  to 
save  a  hundred  pounds,  and  so  to  become  deacon  of 
the  trade.  But  had  ye  sent  for  bottles  of  strong  ale  to 
your  supper,  ye  would  neither  have  saved  the  one,  nor 
been  made  the  other.  Na,  na,  John,  think  nae  mair 
about  ale." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  I,  "ye  are  right,  Katie— I  canna 
deny  it" 

TTiat  was  what  I  call  my  fifth  sunny  day— a  remark- 
able day  in  my  existence,  standing  out  from  among  the 
rest,  and  crowned  wi'  happiness. 


THE  MISER'S   WIPE. 

BT    ELIZABXTH    OAKXS     SMITH. 

It  was  certainly  most  provoking  that  the  pretty  Mrs. 
O.  would  parade  so  often  her  little  round,  handsome 
figure  in  the  door  of  their  little  grocery  and  fancy 
goods  shop,  to  the  evident  disquietude  of  her  husband 
and  the  annoyance  of  sundry  beaux,  wlio  looked  on  her 
beauty  and  tnought  of  Hesperian  fruit,  so  well  was  she 
ffuarded  by  a  vigilant  husband  and  her  own  innocent 
Eeart  Anna  was  nearly  thirty  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  a  little  thin  keen-eyed  old  man,  supposed  to 
be  worth  a  bank  of  money,  but  as  nobody  knew  how 
much,  every  one  gave  the  sum  according  to  his  or  her 
ideas  in  such  matters.  All  however,  agreed  he  was  a 
lich  man,  and  Anna  married  liim  because  foi  sooth  the 
old  man  asked  her  to  have  him,  and  because  her  little 
head  had  got  filled  with  thoughto  of  gay  ribbons,  hand- 
eome  shoes  for  her  little  fieet,  and  handsome  dresses  to 
show  off  her  pretty  shapes.  Though  it  puzzled  her 
litde  twain  for  a  while  to  know  why  he  should  want  her 
for  a  wife,  yet  a  glance  at  her  looking-glass  solved  the 
problem  at  once,  and  she  smiled  at  her  own  prettiness, 
and  the  thought  that  her  influence  would  make  him  a 
cenerous  socud  being,  capable  of  loving  and  being  be- 
k>yed,  and  she  would  have  his  neglected  house  newly 
famished,  and  painted,  and  she  would  have  little  par- 
ties, and  walk  and  ride,  and  have  abundance  of  new 


and  elegant  clothing.  'Twas  a  brilliant  vision,  and  she 
would  have  him  by  all  means.  JNow  it  so  happened, 
that  not  one  of  these  things  had  entered  into  the  cogi- 
tationsof  Mr.  Q.  The  giil  was  well  enough,  he  thought ; 
she  had  a  good-natured  look  that  pleased  him,  but  she 
had  other  qualities  that  pleased  him  better.  He  had 
beard  the  school-master  say  she  was  capital  at  figures^ 
and  he  had  seen  her  penmanship  and  knew  she  wrote  a 
fair  round  hand.  So  he  calculated  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  clerk  and  a  housekeeper,  and  he  found  a  wife 
who  could  help  tend  his  shop  and  look  after  his  house 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  much  the  cheapest ;  and  he 
determined  forthwith  to  make  the  experiment.  Anna 
knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  she  manied  him  without 
hesitation.  Week  after  week  passed  on  and  Anna  was 
astonbhed  to  find  she  had  no  more  influence  over  hes 
husband  than  over  one  of  his  sugar  casks.  Every  thine 
was  locked  as  snug  from  her  as  from  anybody  else,  and 
as  for  bis  purse,  she  had'nt  seen  a  farthing  from  it. 
What  was  she  to  do  1  Her  wedding  clothes  had  beea 
worn  everywhere.  She  had  been  t^d  a  hundred  timea 
how  becoming  they  were,  and  she  was  sick  of  the 
sound.  And  then  they  began  to  look  a  little  shabby. 
She  began  to  pout,  and  sometimes  fairly  ciied  with 
vexation.  She  might  as  well  have  pouted  for  an  owl 
to  see  her.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  observcMd  it  She 
grew  pale  and  nervous,  and  went  to  bed  one  day  and 
sent  word  to  him  he  must  get  a  housekeeper,  for  she 
was  sick.  The  old  man  was  astounded.  He  had  just 
dismissed  his  clerk,  hoping  by  the  help  of  his  wife  in 
the  shop  to  get  along  without  one,  thus  canying  into 
effect  his  original  purpose  of  dispensing  with  clerk  and 
housekeeper  too.  And  now  the  thought  of  having  to 
hire  both  again,  went  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  What 
was  he  to  dol  He  hastened  to  her  bedside.  Poor 
Anna  was  weeping  bitterly.  His  heart  was  touched. 
He  put  his  hand  into  hb  pocket,  and  taking  out  a  four- 

Eence  ha*penny,  pressed  it  without  speaking,  into  her 
and.  Anna  looked  up  and  a  suppressed  smile  almost 
played  over  her  features.  If  she  were  sick,  the  round 
fair  cheek  and  little  dimpled  hand  looked  strangely 
comfortable.  She  looked  at  thefourpence  and  thought 
how  very  little  it  would  buy,  and  she  burst  into  another 
flood  of  tears.  Mr.  G.  figetted  and  fumbled  in  his 
pockets ;  he  had  never  seen  her  act  so  before.  Anna, 
I've  dismissed  my  clerk  and  there's  nobody  in  the  shop. 
I  thought  you  could  help  me  tend  and  keep  the  ac- 
counts so  that  I  could  do  without  one ;  but  it  you  are 
going  to  be  sick,  I  shall  have  to  go  right  off  and  hire 
another.  Her  face  biightened.  It  wul  be  cheaper  for 
you  to  employ  me  than  another,  said  she.  O  yes.  we 
could  get  along  very  snug  if  you'll  help  me  in  the  shop. 
Well,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  in  the  house  and  shop  too, 
for  $2,00  a  week.  Two  dollars  a  week !  ejaculated  the 
husband,  eyeing  with  a  wishful  look  the  fourpence 
ha'penny  his  wfle  was  carelessly  twirling  in  her  tapes 
fingers.  Two  dollars  a  week  to  my  own  wife,  and  sup- 
port her  into  the  bargain  1  Anna  turned  up  her  little 
nose  at  the  idea  of  support  Well,  said  she,  carelessly 
turning  her  head  on  one  side,  you  can  get  another;  hw 
board  will  be  something  though.  Yes,  I  know  that, 
more  than  his  wages.  These  fellows  turn  up  their 
noses  at  good  plain  food,  such  as  Is  wholesome  to  be 
eaten,  and  you  indulge  them  too  much  in  their  dainty 
greediness.  But,  Anna,  how  often  must  I  pay  you  1 
I  suppose  it  would  be  cheaper  at  that  Uian  to  get  a 
clerk.  Every  Saturday,  answered  Anna,  with  a  quiet 
composure.  I  should' nt  work  a  second  week  till  the 
first  was  paid.  Bfr.  O.  groaned  aloud.  Anna,  what 
will  folk s  say  of  it  1  Pay  my  own  wife !  Anna,  I  have 
to  work  hard,  I  should  think  you  would  be  willing  to 
help  me  without  pay.  I  married  you  because  I  thought 
you  superior  to  the  rest  of  women,  and  now  you  serve 
me  so.  His  hand  unconsciously  clinched  his  pocket 
and  his  head  sunk  upon  the  bed.  Anna  was  immova^ 
ble.  You  can  get  another  clerk,  and  not  pay  your 
money  to  me.  Yes,  but  the  board,  and  the  waste. 
Anna,  I  will  pay  it  to  you,  and  I  will  fix  you  a  box  with 
a  hole  in  the  cover  just  large  enough  to  drop  the  money 
in ;  you  can  keep  it  then,  and  not  spend  it  for  foolish 
things.  Anna  tried  to  suppress  a  laugh ;  and  started, 
conridering  her  sickness,  with  amazing  alacrity  from 
her  bed.  She  was  forthwith  installed  Into  the  myste- 
lies  of  shop-keeping.    Her  books  were  kept  in  the 
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most  perfect  neatness  and  order,  and  her  small  finarers 
and  good  eves  were  just  the  things  In  selling  needles, 
pins  and  ribbons.  The  old  man's  customers  increased 
daily.  Money  never  came  in  so  fast  before.  We  will 
not  presume  to  tell  how  it  was,  but  scarcely  ever  did  a 
passer  by  catch  a  glimpse  of  Anna,  as  she  stood  care- 
lessly leanine  against  the  post  of  the  door,  with  one 
little  foot  half  projecting  over  the  sill,  but  he  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  a  few  segars,  or  some  buttons  for 
a  coat.  Some  however,  came  in  for  no  other  ostensible 
purpose  than  to  chat  a  while  with  the  grocer's  pretty 
wife,  and  admire  her  fine  eyes.  Often,  and  often  did 
poor  Mr.  G.  feel  that  he  saved  nothing  but  the  board  of 
a  clerk,  and  the  constant  vigilance  he  was  obliged  to 
exercise  was  more  than  equivalent  to  that.  But  then 
bis  business  was  better  and  his  accounts  in  better  order. 
So  after  wearying  himself  with  remonstrances,  he  only 
ffroaned  in  silence.  The  money-box  he  had  made  for 
Anna  contained  nothing  but  his  first  and  last  eift,  the 
fonrpence  ha'penny,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  could  urge 
to  the  contrarv,  Anna  had  expended  a  part  of  her 
weekly  wages  In  painting  and  new  furnishing  their 
little  parlor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  gowns  and  bon- 
nets and  ribbons  with  which  she  embellished  her  own 
pretty  figure.  She  was  rigorously  punctual  in  exact- 
ing her  whole  wages  every  Saturday,  and  the  poor  old 
man  was  obliged  to  comply  on  pain  of  losing  her  ser- 
vices for  the  next  week.  Anna  was  always  good  na- 
tured,  managing  things  in  her  own  way,  hearing  his 
long  lectures  and  reproofs  with  the  most  immovable 
philosophy,  and  his  groans  and  walilngs  over  her  ex- 
tiavaganoe  with  the  firmness  of  a  stoic.  She  never 
thought  of  reasoning  with  him  or  rebelling  at  his  un- 
conscionable long  Phillipics  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
age.  She  adjusted  the  rich  braids  of  her  hair,  arranged 
her  muslins,  and  altered  and  fixed,  till  all  looked  oe- 
coming,  with  perfect  nonchalence.  He  lectured  and 
she  listened,  and  so  it  passed  day  after  day.  'Tis  true 
when  he  heard  the  merry  tones  of  her  voice  half  ban- 
tering with  a  customer  he  would  seem  to  be  on  nettles 
till  he  was  gone.  He  often  urged  her  to  keep  out  of 
the  shop  door,  and  not  peep  so  often  from  the  window. 
Bat  all  to  no  purpose ;  she  had  a  pretty  lace,  and  she 
would  show  it ;  a  becoming  dress,  and  the  neighbors 
should  know  it  The  men  might  admire,  and  the  wo- 
men envy.  Sometimes  the  poor  grocer  would  just  get 
his  head  down  Into  the  pork  barrel  to  weigh  a  piece  for 
the  purchaser,  when  the  lively  tones  of  his  wife's  voice 
would  arrest  nis  ear,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  see  who 
•he  was  talking  to,  down  would  go  the  piece  of  pork, 
•patterine  the  brine  in  every  direction  and  wasting  salt 
enough  for  a  man's  dinner.  He  once  wasted  two  or 
three  gallons  of  molasses,  a  loss  which  he  deplored  for 
months  afterwaid,  in  his  eagerness  to  run  up  stairs  to 
see  who  was  talking  with  his  wife,  and  the  measure  in 
the  mean  while  was  depositing  all  it  could  not  hold  on 
the  cellar  floor.  He  q>ilt  the  su£ar.  scattered  the  tea, 
and  all  on  his  wife's  account.  She  kept  him  in  a  con- 
stant fidget,  while  she  seemed  entirely  undisturbed 
heraelf.  Some  of  my  readers,  perhaps,  will  think  little 
Anna  a  marvellously  happy  wife,  while  some  will  be- 
lieve she  had  a  goodly  share  of  triala.  Some  will  com- 
miserate the  condition  of  poor  Mr.  G.,  while  othera  will 
believe  he  deserved  it.  At  any  rate,  if  their  lives  an- 
swered no  other  purpose,  they  served  to  teach  them 
one  general  truth,  viz,  that  the  superannuated  old  mi- 
ser who  marries  a  giddy  girl,  hoping  to  make  a  saving 
in  expenditure,  willgenerally  find  himself  wofully mis- 
taken, and  the  inconriderate  girl  who  marries  without 
affection  or  respect,  only  with  the  hope  of  gratifying  a 
silly  vanity,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  wish  her  cake  was 
dough  again. 


TO  JULIET.— A  KiaHTTHOUonT. 

"In  yonder  taper*8  waning  light, 
An  Image  or  my  heart  I  see ; 

It  bams  amid  a  lonely  night— 
Ita  life  the  love  of  thee. 

The  steadfast  light  its  passion  takes, 
Bat  slowly  wastes  while  it  illames ; 

And  while  my  very  life  it  makes, 
My  life  Itself  eoMomes." 


A  TALE  OF  AN  OLD  HIGHLANDER. 

BY  JAJfSS  HOGG,  THS  KTTBICK  SHBPHVBD. 

Whbn  I  was  a  shepherd  at  Willenslee,  there  came  to 
that  place  in  the  summer  of  1789  a  little  old  Highlander, 
whose  name  was  Alexander  Stewart,  but  who  had  all 
his  life  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Boig,  from 
his  father's  £Burm.  He  remained  with  us  all  summer 
and  harvest,  and  I  think  I  never  was  so  sorry  at  part- 
ing with  a  neighbor  servant  of  the  same  sex  before. 
He  was  what  the  rest  of  the  servants  called  **  a  shrewd 
sensible  body;"  indeed  far— far  above  the  people  of 
that  rank  in  Scotland.  He  had  served  both  in  Ameri- 
ca and  at  Gibralur,  and  told  mc  wonderful  stories  of 
both.  The  rest  of  the  servants  accounted  all  these 
stories  lies :  but  not  so  with  me ;  I  swallowed  them  all 
as  genuine  truth ;  and  if  they  were  not  so,  they  cer- 
taiiuy  told  very  like  tiuth. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  lose  all  your  fore- teeth, 
Boig  1"  said  I  to  him  one  day,  as  we  were  reaping  to- 
gether. He  instantly  laid  his  sickle  on  his  shotuder, 
put  a  hand  to  each  side,  felt  his  mouth  with  his  fore- 
finger, and  said,  "  Why,  boy,  I  lost  them  at  Gibraltar 
by  a  very  singular  accident.  You  see,  I  was  stationed 
at  a  cannon  on  the  countermure,  and  by  there  comes  a 
Spanish  twenty-six  pounder,  with  such  a  d —  whiu, 
that  the  very  wind  of  it  threw  me  twenty  yards  to  the 
left-about  away  from  the  battlement,  where,  fallins  on 
the  pavement,  I  knocked  out  the  whole  of  my  teem  as 
you  see." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  the  weight  of  the  ball 
so  exactly,  Boig  7" 

**  Why,  because  I  weighed  it" 

*'  Weighed  it !  How  did  you  catch  it  going  at  such  a 
rate?" 

"  O !  bless  your  soul,  boy.  it  struck  the  rock  right 
behind  my  station,  and  killed  two  men  in  rebounding, 
and  80.  he  having  proved  such  an  extraordinary  fellow, 
we  weighed  l\hn.  We  gathered  up  their  balls  aa  thick 
as  peas  and  groats,  and  returned  them  again  with  in- 
terest." 

But  the  story  which  I  set  out  with  a  design  of  tel- 
ling was  one  which  I  made  him  tell  several  umes  over, 
and  which  he  did  with  no  variation  that  I  could  mark. 
He  was  witness  to  all  the  transactions  himself,  aa  iar 
as  a  Hvery-servant  could  be  witness  to  them,  and  these 
often  know  more  of  the  secrets  and  concerns  of  a 
family,  than  their  most  intimate  acquaintances  do.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  having  no 
authority  for  it  but  Boig's  words;  it  is  therefore  witk 
difi&dence  that  I  mention  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
actora ;  but  without  doing  so  I  cannot  tell  the  story  at 
all,  which  I  shall  give  in  very  nearly  his  own  words. 
I  cannot  conceive  who  Lady  Livingston  Was ;  the  rest 
of  the  names  will  answer  for  themselves  if  such  men 
really  were— for  I  do  not  know. 

"  I  was  chief  servant  with  old  Lady  Livingston  In 
Edinburgh  for  many  years,  and  was  frequently  trusted 
by  gentlemen  with  messages  and  lettere  to  her  neloe 
Banmra  Stewart,  by  far  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  day. 
She  was  held  up  beside  as  a  great  fortune ;  but  as  to 
that  I  can  say  nothing.  She  was  heiress  to  her  aimt, 
that  is  certain— and  I  believe  to  some  trifling  estalea 
about  Perthshire.  However,  she  had  plenty  m'suhors^ 
for  I  believe  there  was  not  a  yourig  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom  who  ever  saw  her  face,  that  did  not  fidl  in 
love  with  her.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  be  in  love  with  Barbara ;  and  to  bo  seen  with  her  in 
public  was  sufficient  to  introduce  a  young  man  faito 
genteel  society.  Those  were  grand  days  for  me,  for  I 
took  bribes  from  everybody  and  served  nobody.  Lady 
Livingston  was  strict  and  severe  on  the  beauty,  conse- 
quently there  were  private  appointments  to  make,  and 
billetdoux  without  end  to  denver,  by  which  I  was  the 
only  profiter  beside  my  young  mistress,  to  whom  pce> 
sents  poured  in  of  the  richest  value. 

"  As  for  as  I  could  judge  of  Miss  Stewart,  she  was 
exceedingly  volatile  and  gallantlsh.  She  loved  to  dash 
about  with  handsome  young  gentlemen,  and  with  no- 
blemen in  particular ;  and  wnether  or  not  she  meant  to 
give  them  all  encouragement  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was 
manifest  that  the  greater  part  of  them  thought  they 
were  encouraged,  and  persevered  In  their  attentions. 

*'But  of  all  the  suitors,  Captain  James  Dmmmond, 
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son  to  the  Earl  of  Melford,  was  the  favorite  with  Lady 
Livingston.  Her  hish  notions  of  noble  descent,  an- 
cient and  dignified  lineage,  with  prospects  of  future 
greatness,  secured  her  interest  in  nis  favor ;  and  she 
ceased  not  teasing  her  niece  early  and  late  about  the 
Captain's  high  qualities.  Barbara  had  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  She  seemed  quite  indifferent,  and  liked 
mm  just  as  well  as  any  other,  answering  her  aunt  with 
some  eeneral  remark,  as,  *  indeed !  is  he  so  very  ac- 
complished 1  Well,  I  declare  I  should  hardly  have  dis- 
covered it,  if  you  had  not  told  mc.  Thank  vou,  my 
dear  aunt  :*  or,  *  Well,  I  believe  it.  How  can  I  do  other- 
wise, when  my  dear  aunt  tells  me  so  1  The  young  sol- 
dier is  good  enouffh.  without  doubt,  to  those  who  love 
him ;  and  too  gooa  tor  those  who  love  him  and  cannot 
get  him !  Heigh-ho !' 

"  *  Well,  Baby,  my  dear,  I  have  no  wish  to  force 
your  inclinations ;  but  I  have  more  nieces  than  you, 
that  is  some  comfort,  you  know ;  and  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  live  and  die  an  old  maid — * 

'*  '  O !  shocking !'  screamed  Barbara,  '  I  live  and  die 
an  old  maid  ?  I  declare  I  shall  faint !— O !  Dear  aunt, 
what  thought  of  me  brought  such  a  horrid  expression 
into  your  mouth  7  He — he — ^he !  Live  and  die — an  old 
maid!  (a  shriek.)  Boiz,  I  beseech  you,  go  with  my 
compliments  to  Captain  Dnimmond,  ana  desire  him 
to  come  here  on  the  instant.  What  do  you  laugh  at, 
you  impertinent  dog  7* 

**  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Barbara,'  said  I,  '  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  ereat  breach  of  good  manners,  but  on 
my  soul  I  could  not  help  it.  Your  terrible  hurry  in 
sending  for  Captain  Drummond— are  you  quite  seri- 
ous?' 

"  *  Yes,  perfectly  serious.  Tell  him  that  I  have 
Bomethink  very  serious  to  say  to  him,  and  my  aunt 
has  something  very  particular  to  say  to  him.* 

"  *  But  are  you  quite  sure,  madam,  that  I  shall  get 
into  the  castle  at  this  late  hour  1  or,  that  if  I  were  to 
get  in,  that  it  is  probable  he  will  get  out  V 

"  *  He  can  come  over  the  wall,  you  know.  You  can 
let  him  down  bv  a  rope.  Be  sure  to  take  a  good  long 
strong  rope  with  you  :  for  he  must  come,  that's  flat. 
My  aunt  has  given  me  such  a  fVight,  that  I  shall  not 

F;t  out  of  it  again  till  I  am  married.  Go  instantly,  for 
wish  to  see  the  Captain  first,  who  is  so  agreeable  to 
my  aunt ;  for  the  first  man  that  pops  the  question  to 
me  now,  I'll  chap  him— that  I  will.* 

"  *  Was  there  ever  such  a  madcap  T  exclaimed  Lady 
Livingston,  holding  up  her  hands.  *  Take  away  these 
things,  Boig,  and  so  to  your  bed.    Does  the  buoyant 

I'ilt  suppose  that  she  is  to  make  fools  of  herself  and  me  7 
['U  teach  her  otherwise !  Whatever  is  done  under  my 
roof  shall  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  What !  send 
for  a  young  officer  express  after  supper  1— The  girl's 
distracted ! — moon-struck !'    * 

**  Barbara  was  evidently  enjoying  her  tretk  and  her 
aunt's  loss  of  temper;  for,  as  I  was  retiring,  she  cast 
to  roe  a  look  so  languishing,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
sly,  that  I  was  speeding  out  at  the  door  for  fear  of  again 
bursting  forth  with  laughter.  But  she  called  me  back, 
and.  continuing  the  same  expression  of  countenance, 
said  *  Bolg— I  say,  Boig !— Hem !  Pray  have  you  ever 
thought  of  marrying  V 

"  This  was  said  in  a  manner  conveying  the  insinua- 
tion that  in  her  forlorn  circumstances  she  would  wil- 
lin^y  marry  me  that  very  night.  The  old  lady  sprang 
to  ner  feet  in  a  great  rage,  or  rather  consternation, 
thinking  her  darling  niece  seized  by  a  fit  of  lunacy.  I 
clashed  the  door  close  behind  me,  and  fled,  actually 
perspiring  with  suppressed  laughter.  It  is  nothing  to 
tell  the  story,  but  had  you  seen  it  acted,  as  I  did,  it 
was  exquisite. 

*•  The  next  day  Captain  Drummond  came ;  whether 
sent  for  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I  suspect  that  he  was, 
for  one  of  the  girls  brought  in  a  cadaie  after  breakfast. 
He  remained  with  the  ladies  all  the  forenoon,  and  they 
were  denied  to  every  one  else.  I  was  only  once  in 
with  a  chicken  and  some  wine,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  scene.  There  was  my  lady  sitting  with  all  the  im- 
portance of  a  great  diplomatist,  turning  her  benevolent 
looks  on  the  *  honorable  Captain,'  as  she  always  styled 
him.  There  was  Barbara,  with  looks  as  demure  as  a 
devotee's,  and  as  innocent  as  a  lamb ;  but  well  could  I 
Me  the  lurking  mischief  in  them,  and  that  she  was 
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playing  the  devil  with  Captain  Drummond's  heart, 
misleading  him  in  the  most  serious  concern  of  life,  and 
actually  doing  all  that  she  could  to  make  a  foolot  mm, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  gadng  on  her  with  a 
fondness  which  I  never  saw  equalled. 

"I  don't  know  what  passed  that  day :  I  would  have 
given  anything  in  life  to  have  heard,  but  could  not.  I 
rather  suppose  that  the  minx  was  carrying  on  the 
same  lesson  as  the  evening  before,  and  was  all  com- 
plaisance and  condescension.  Certain  it  is,  the  match 
was  concluded  that  day,  for  so  it  afterward  appeared; 
at  least  that  Captain  Drummond  supposed  the  match 
concluded :  that  there  was  another  supposed  no  such 
thing  I  was  quite  convinced.  I  knew  her  well !  A 
finer  form  or  lovelier,  sure  I  never  beheld ;  but  there 
was  a  piquancy  and  sly  restless  mischievousness  in 
her  disposition  quite  peculiar.  She  flaunted  and  dashed 
on  as  usual  without  the  least  difierence,  and  with  much 
less  restraint  from  her  old  aunt,  who  was  pleased  with 
her  darling's  complaisance.  And,  moreover,  the  divis- 
ion of  the  42d  regiment  then  in  the  castle  was  ordered 
into  Sussex  to  join  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  so  that 
Captain  Drummond  was  separated  from  his  adored 
Miss  Stewart  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  It  made 
no  difierence  with  Barbara.  On  she  went  receiving 
new  lovers  almost  every  day,  and  treating  them  even 
more  kindly  than  before. 

"  The  principal  lover  now  was  Mr.  John  Lion,  like- 
wise a  spiigof  nobility ;  a  great  puppy,  very  handsome, 
proud,  and  overbearing,  and  rather  kept  other  lovers 
aloof  by  his  boldness  and  importance  than  tried  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  lady's  heart  by  kindness 
and  condescension.  Whether  she  ever  cherishcNi  a 
thought  of  marrying  this  young  man  or  not,  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  say,  for  no  living  man  could  calculate  on 
er  motives  from  her  actions.  Perhaps  she  did ;  for 
the  greatest  coquette  keeps  an  eye  forward  to  maniage 
as  the  ne  phu  uUra  of  eallantry.  She  gave  him  at  tlus 
time  decidedly  the  prelerence  to  all  others  of  which  he 
made  a  very  haughty  use,  pushing  himselt  between  her 
and  other  ffiallants  without  ceremony,  savins  only  say- 
ngi  *  Beg^ng  your  pardon,  sir,"  or  something  to  the 
same  purpose. 

*'  Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  there  arrived  from 
London  an  Honorable  Mr.  John  Drummond,  who 
brought  several  letters  of  introduction  from  noble  Jaco- 
bite mmilies  there,  and,  among  others,  one  to  Lady 
Livingston,  stating  that  he  was  only  son  to  the  late 
Edward  Drummond,  Duke  of  Perth,  and  the  lineal 
heir  of  the  great  Perth  estates,  on  the  removal  of  the 
forfeitures,  which  was  then  under  consideration.  The 
youne  man  was  in  consequence  of  this  ereatly  ca- 
ressed, and  by  none  more  than  by  Lady  Livingston, 
who  all  but  worshipped  him.  He  had  been  bora  and 
bred  in  France,  and  was  a  thorough  Frenchman-HBdl 
flattery,  wit,  and  good-humor,  and  the  very  man  for 
Barbara  Stewart.'^ 

Here  my  description  falls  far  short  of  the  original 
story-seller,  for  he  had  all  the  Frenchman's  motfons, 
his  bows,  his  capers,  and  his  wit,  which  was  ten  times 
more  diverting  in  his  broken  English  and  French 
mixed.  I  used  to  laugh  immoderately  at  Boig's  exhi- 
bition of  the  Duke  of  Perth ;  his  good-humor  with  the 
younff  lady,  and  his  flattery  of  the  old  one.  It  must 
have  Deen  exquisite ! 

"Well,  truth  to  say,  he  was  at  once  the  adopted 
sweetheart ;  for  to  see  Barbara  Stewart  was  to  be  in 
love  with  her;  and  this  great  heir  to  the  Perth  estates 
being  taken  captive  at  once,  plied  his  flattery,  his 
bows,  and  his  fantastic  motions,  with  so  good  an  ef- 
fect, that  Barbara  Stewart  actually  was  won,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Lady  Livingston,  who  thought  no  more 
of  Captain  Drummond,  Highland  cousin  to  the  new 
wooer ;  but  acquiesced  most  liberally  in  his  proposals. 
**  But  then  Mr.  Lion  had  gained  a  real  or  supposed 
footing,  and  his  pride  and  contumacy  were  not  likely 
to  be  easily  overborne.  Of  this  Mr.  Drummond  knew 
nothing,  but  gallanted  his  beloved  openly,  to  the  great 
despite  of  many  a  love-lorn  youth.  They  visited  to- 
other many  of  the  old  Jacobite  families ;  and  at  Lord 
_. olio's  fell  in  with  Lion,  who  evidently  laid  himself 
out  to  insult  the  new  favorite,  and  even  condescended 
to  the  meanness  of  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  the 
Duck  de  Pert.    Dnimmond,  however,  put  ofi"  every- 
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thing  with  some  reply  that  set  the  whole  party  la  a 
roar  of  laughter :  he  held  up  his  hands,  straddled  with 
his  knees,  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  *  Ha !  Due 
de  Pert !  Very  happee ! — Excesse  propre  1 — Tank  you. 
Monsieur  Lyong !  Much  obli^er ! — Great  obligationg. 

"The  next  day  being  fine,  Mr.  Drummond  and  Bar- 
bara went  out  to  take  a  private  walk,  and  at  the  south 
point  of  a  place  called  Burnsfield  Links  Mr.  Lion  came 
up  with  them.  He  called  at  Lady  Livingston's  house 
in  the  Horse-wynd.  I  answered  the  door,  and  told 
him  which  way  the  lovers  had  gone.  He  followed,  ap- 
parently in  a  bad  humor ;  and  overtaking  them  at  the 
place  mentioned,  he  as  usual  pushed  himself  rudely  in 
between  them  with  a  "  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
if  you  please.* 

"  <  Wat !  I  plaise  1  Noo ;  I  plaise  no  such  ting.  And 
I  vill  see  you  to  damnation  before  I  soumettre  to  anv 
■oosh  traitement.  So  stand  you  aside  like  a  gentii- 
homme.* 

"  At  the  same  time,  Barbara  drew  her  arrested  arm 
from  Lion,  and  said,  '  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Mr.  Lion  7  Who  gave  you  a  right  to  take  such 
freedoms  with  me  V 

"  *  Who  gave  me  a  right,  madam !'  exclaimed  he, 
fiercely. 

*'  *  Ay,  who  give  you  de  right,  sir  1'  asked  the  French- 
man. '  Vas  it  de  ladee  1  Or  vas  it  1 1  Because  vidour 
de  one  or  de  oder,  or  hot,  you  cannot  be  here.'  And 
with  that  he  again  took  Miss  Barbara  Stewart's  wil- 
ling arm.  Lion  was  galled  beyond  what  his  proud  and 
insolent  nature  could  endure ;  and  cursing  Drummond 
for  an  impostor,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow,  bidding 
him  make  the  best  of  that  he  could. 

"  *  Sir,  I  will  not  fight  like  a  begaar;  but  if  you  be  a 
eentilhomme,  vlch  I  now  see  you  are  not,  please  to 
draw  out  your  rapiere,  and  I  will  trust  you  trou  and 
trou  de  bodee !  O I  you  have  no  weapons !  Noo,  you 
come  out  like  blackmoor-guard,  to  beat  gentilhomme 
dat  have  weapons,  linking  you  safe.  But  do  you  take 
dat  and  dat ;'  and  with  that,  Drummond  gave  him  two 
hearty  kicks,  presenting  at  the  same  time  his  sharp 
rapier  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for  his 
antagonist  to  return  them. 

"  There  was  now  no  alternative.  A  challenge  from 
Lion  was  the  consequence.  The  Master  of  Rollo  and 
Dr.  Graham  were  the  seconds.  The  rivals  met  that 
evening  on  the  spot  where  they  had  quarrelled ;  and 
Drummond,  having  the  choice  of  weapons,  chose  the 
rapier—*  By  de  cause  dat  he  noo  oder  along  vit  him, 
and  it  void  do,'  he  said. 

**  Lion  acquiesced  without  hesitation,  and  soon  proved 
that  he  was  no  novice  in  the  art.    They  fought  with 

r»t  coolness  and  caution,  and  with  as  much  ease  as 
they  had  been  playing  with  foils.  Lion  drew  the 
first  blood,  wounding  Mr.  Drummond  rather  slightly 
below  the  right  arm  and  across  the  shoulder.  The 
Master  of  Rollo  then  interfered,  protesting  against 
further  violence;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  wounded 
acquiesced!  but  the  other  refused,  saying  it  was  a 
mere  scratch ;  he  would  have  the  insulting  dog's  heart's 
blood.  *  Vat !  doo  you  say  soo  V  cried  Drummond ; 
'  den  for  de  dernier  resorts.' 

*'  They  then  fought  very  hard  and  close  for  the  space 
of  a  minute  and  a  half,  when  Drummond  run  him 
through  the  body;  and  the  youne  man  was  canied 
home  a  corpse.  Drummond  retired  to  a  nominal  con- 
cealment for  a  while,  but  on  trial  was  fairly  exculpated. 
Shortly  after  that,  Miss  Barbara  Stewart  and  he  were 
married. 

'*  In  the  interim,  word  had  reached  Captain  Drum- 
mond at  head-auarters.  how  matters  were  likely  to  end 
with  his  betrothed  and  his  cousin.  He  therefore  got 
leave  of  absence  for  a  while,  and  posted  to  Edinburgh ; 
but  ere  he  arrived  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
He  had  loved  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  noble  nature, 
and  was  so  much  affected  by  Barbara's  deceit  and  in- 
gratitude that  he  felt  sick,  and  scarcely  spoke  or  saw 
the  light  for  nearly  a  month.  But  perhaps,  during  a 
part  of  this  time,  he  had  been  studying  the  most  am- 
pie  revenge,  which  he  soon  found  the  means  of  put- 
ting in  practice.  He  conceived  himself  to  have  been 
exceedingly  ill  used ;  and  without  seeing  either  Barba- 
ra or  the  fortunate  lover,  he  again  postM  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  from  thence  to  London. 


"  Hitherto  no  one  had  doubted  that  Mr.  John  Drum- 
mond, husband  of  Barbara  Stewart,  was  the  true  and 
lineal  heir  to  the  great  Perth  estate.  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  I  recollect  exactly  the  relationship,  although  often 
minutely  described  to  me  by  Boig ;  but  I  think  his  fa- 
ther was  uncle  to  James  the  first  duke  of  Perth;  and 
on  the  decease  of  the  latter  at  St.  Germains,  this 
John's  father,  the  Lord  Ekiward  Drummond,  assumed 
the  title.  He  spent  all  his  life  in  the  interior  of  France 
in  religious  seclusion,  and  this  John  was  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  him  and  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Mid- 
dleton,  both  of  whom  were  dead,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  right  of  succession. 

"  Captain  Drummond,  however,  saw  matters  in  a 
different  light.  Although  three  or  four  degrees  farther 
removed,  he  perceived  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  his 
rival  to  adduce  sufficient  evidence  of  his  legliimacy 
from  the  interior  of  France,  considering  the  secluded 
life  of  his  father,  and  the  then  state  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Captain,  seizing  the  opportunity,  went  boldly  for- 
ward, and  accused  his  rival  as  an  impostor,  and  claim- 
ed the  property  for  himself.  He  having  the  best  ad- 
vocates of  the  kingdom,  the  Lords  admitted  the  plea, 
and  ordered  the  former  claimant  to  produce  the  proofs 
of  his  propinquity. 

"Mr.  Drummond  was  astonished  at  the  news.  He 
hastened  to  London,  taking  his  wife  with  him,  and  from 
thence  to  Douay  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  bom ;  from 
thence  to  Lyons,  in  pursuit  of  proper  witnesses ;  which 
journey  took  him  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  In  the 
mean  time  Captain  Drummond  had  instituted  a  keen 
inquiry  at  home,  and  had  even  brought  forward  those 
who  deposed  that  Lady  Edward  Drummond  never  had 
a  child ;  and  there  certainly  were  some  letters  pro- 
duced, which,  if  genuine,  went  far  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  The  consequence  was,  that  before 
John  Drummond's  return  to  England  the  minds  of  the 
Lords  were  made  up  regarding  the  right  of  possession  ; 
and  although  they  waited  his  anival.  it  was  more  for 
form's  sake  than  a  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  his 
claims.  He  came  to  London  at  length,  and  produced 
a  register  of  his  birth  from  the  Catholic  College  of 
Douay;  but  the  other  party  prevailed  in  procuiing  its 
rejection,  owing  to  its  non-correspondence  with  other 
dates.  He  brought  also  plenty  of  witnesses,  who 
proved  his  having  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  the 
son  of  Lord  Edward  Drummond  and  of  his  wife  Lady 
Elizabeth  Middleton ;  but  they  proved  of  no  avail  re- 
garding his  birth  by  that  lady,  there  having  been  coun- 
ter-evidence produced  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
was  more  decisive.  The  consequence,  in  short,  was» 
that  after  a  tedious  litigation,  it  was  at  last  finally  de- 
cided in  the  Court  of  Sessions  at  Edinburgh  in  favor 
of  Captain  James  Drummond,  of  the  Meliord  family, 
who  became  thereby  possessed  of  the  Perth  property.**' 

Never  was  a  retaliation  over  a  successful  rival  In 
love  more  complete  than  this  was^  as  it  left  John  Drum- 
mond and  his  wife  totally  ruined  in  their  circumstances 
and  deprived  of  their  hopes.  Boig  went  abroad  with 
them  when  they  went  in  search  of  evidence ;  and  on 
reaching  Calais  on  their  way  home.  Lady  Perth,  as  she 
had  been  styled  ever  since  her  marriage,  was  left  be- 
hind, being  unable  from  the  state  she  was  in  to  pro- 
ceed further,  and  Boig  remained  with  her.  She  was 
there  delivered  of  a  son ;  but  was  so  meanly  lodged, 
and  left  so  poor,  that  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  from 
Boig  till  he  had  not  a  sixpence  left.  In  this  wretched 
state  was  the  once  celebrated  beauty  lying,  when  her 
husband,  after  long  absence,  returned  to  France  with 
the  news  that  they  were  utterly  ruined..  But  this  was 
not  the  worst ;  her  husband  had  published  an  article 
in  some  London  journal,  I  think  a  magazine,  wherein 
he  accused  Captain  Drummond,  then  Lord  Perth,  of 
the  most  grievous  mal-practlces  against  him-  of  sub- 
orning false  witnesses,  and  keeping  back  others ;  and 
altogether  with  charaes  so  villanous,  that  they  could 
not  be  overlooked.  U  would  have  been  better  had  they 
been  so,  as  uttered  by  an  irritated,  disappointed  man  ^ 
but  the  high  spirit  of^Lord  Perth  would  not  submit  to 
it.  He  followed  his  relation  to  Calais,  accompanied 
by  Major  M'Glashan  of  the  21st,  and,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  draw  from  Mr.  Drummond  a  counter- 
statement,  challenged  him. 
But  the  circumstance  that  rendered  this  tale  so  in- 
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teresting  to  me  at  first,  and  impressed  all  the  circum- 
stances so  strongly  on  my  remembrance,  is  vet  to  nar- 
rate ;  for  without  something  a  little  tinged  with  the 
supernatural,  a  tale  has  few  charms  for  me. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that,  one  fine  pleasant  day,  as 
Mr.  John  Drummond  was  walking  by  himself  on 
Bumsfield  Links  at  Edinburgh,  near  by  the  scene  of 
the  fatal  rencounter  with  John  Lion,  tnat  sentleman 
came  up  to  him  alive  and  well,  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  to  be  married.  The  other,  struck  with  astonish- 
meot,  made  no  answer,  but  stood  and  fazed  at  the 
querist ;  who,  again  accosting  him,  said,  **  ITou  de- 
prived me  foully  of  mv  love  and  my  life,  Drummond, 
out  I  shall  be  even  with  you  to-day ;  and  the  next  time 
I  meet  with  you  Til  shoot  you  throuffh  here" — touch- 
ing his  head  with  the  point  of  his  fore-finger  close  above 
the  right  ear. 

The  vision,  of  course,  proved  a  dream ;  for  instead  of 
being  walking  on  Bumsfield  Links,  he  was  lying  in 
his  own  chamber  in  the  Horse-wynd,  Mith  his  lovely 
Barbara  in  his  arms;  but  the  moment  that  the  appari- 
tion touched  him  with  its  finger,  he  spruQf  from  his 
bed,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 
His  lady  started  up  in  amazement,  crying  out,  "How? 
Where  1  By  whom?" 

'*  By  that  scoundrel.  Lion !"  said  he. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  was 
shining  into  the  room ;  and  when  Barbara  received  this 
answer  she  grew  pale  as  death,  thinking  her  husband 
was  deranged. 

"It  is  true !"  exclaimed  he  wildly;  "I  am— I  am 
dhot  through  the  head,  and  my  brains  are  blown  out. 
Look,  and  satisfy  yourself,  at  the  hole  the  bullet  has 
made.  Merciful  Heaven!  was  I  out  on  the  Links 
naked?" 

**  You  are  raving,  Drummond !"  cried  she,  weeping, 
and  throwing  her  arms  about  him ;  "  seized  by  some 
mortal  frenzy,  I  fear.  Compose  yourself,  and  lie  down ; 
for  you  were  out  nowhere,  out  lying  sound  asleep  with 
me." 

He  got  his  head  bound  up,  and  lay  down,  trying  to 
compose  himself;  but  his  ioeiEU  wound  was  so  painful, 
that  he  continued  in  an  agony  until  a  letter  was  brought 
up  stairs  to  him.  It  was  that  which  stated  to  him  the 
new  claims  of  his  rival  on  the  Perth  estate,  and  the 
strong  doubts  entertained  of  his  own  propinquity. 

This  was  a  most  galling  business,  and  the  anxiety 
•of  mind  that  it  threw  him  into  completely  eradicated 
the  vision  and  the  wound  from  his  head ;  nor  did  he 
ever  think  of  them  more  until  the  same  vision  was  re- 
peated to  him  at  Calais.  He  dreamed  that  he  was 
walking  on  Bumsfield  Links,  and  that  Mr.  Lion  came 
up  to  mm  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  to  be  married. 
The  dreamer  still  had  no  power  to  reply,  while  the 
other  continued,  **  You  deprived  me  foully  of  my  love 
and  my  life,  Drammond,  and  sent  me  all  unprepared 
to  my  account  But  I  am  even  with  you  now,  and 
am  come  to  fulfil  my  promise.  Be  expeditious,  and  I 
will  wait  here  till  I  take  you  with  me." 

Drummond  started  up  in  a  cold  perspiration,  with 
terror  and  astonishment;  and,  just  as  he  was  saying 
to  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  would  never 
see  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  door  opened,  and  Boig 
handed  him  a  note  from  M^or  M'GIashan.  Notwith- 
standing this  solemn  and  dreadful  warning,  Dram- 
mond refused  to  retract  one  item  of  what  he  nad  pub- 
lished, and  signed  with  his  name ;  and  the  event  was, 
that  he  fought  with  Lord  Perth,  and  was  shot  throueh 
the  head  at  the  first  fire,  the  ball  entering  immediately 
above  the  right  ear,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  appa- 
rition touched  with  its  finger. 

The  remainder  of  Barbara  Stewart's  history  is  too 
painful  to  relate.  Poor  Boig,  who  left  her  at  last,  hav- 
ing neither  money  nor  clothes  to  come  home  with,  often 
wept  whep  speaking  of  her.  With  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  I  know  nothing.  It  was  Boig's  opinion 
that  his  master  was  the  true  and  lineal  heir ;  and  from 
him  I  imbibed  my  ideas.  He  always  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Drammond,  then  Lord  Perth,  was 
an  excellent  man,  a  gentleman  of  hieh  honor  and  in- 
tegrity— ^indeed,  greatly  superior  to  the  other  in  every 
respect ;  but  never  that  he  was  the  proper  heir. 

Never  was  retaliation  on  a  deceitful  lover  visited 
home  with  such  an  overpowering  intensity. 


THE  YELLOW  DOMINO. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
the  masquerade  was  an  entertainment  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  was  often  given,  at  an  immense  cost,  on  court 
days,  and  such  occasions  of  rejoicing.  As  persons  of 
all  ranks  might  fain  admission  to  these  spectacles,  pro- 
vided they  could  afibrd  the  purchase  of  the  ticket,  very 
stranse  reanUrea  frequently  took  place  at  them,  and 
exhibitions  almost  as  curious,  in  the  way  of  disguise  or 
assumption  of  character.  But  perhaps  the  most  whim- 
sical among  the  genuine  surprises  recorded  at  any  of 
these  spectacles,  was  that  which  occurred  in  Paris  the 
15th  of  October,  on  the  day  when  the  Dauphin  (son  of 
Louis  XV.)  attained  the  afi[e  of  one  and-twenty. 

At  this  fete,  which  was  of  a  peculiarly  glittering  char- 
acter—so much  so,  that  the  details  of  it  are  given  at 
great  length  by  the  historians  of  the  day— the  stranffo 
demeanour  of  a  man  in  a  yellow  domino,  early  in  the 
evening,  excited  attentioru  This  mask,  who  showed 
nothing  remarkable  as  to  figure — though  tall  rather,  and 
of  robust  proportion— seemed  to  be  gifted  with  an  ap- 
pttiUf  not  merely  past  human  conception,  but  passing 
the  fancies  even  of  romance. 

The  dracon  of  old,  who  churches  ate 
(He  used  to  cdnie  on  a  Sunday) 
Whole  coDgfegatiunt  were  to  him 
Bat  a  dish  of  Salmagundi, — 

he  was  but  a  nibbler— a  mere  fool— to  this  straneer  of 
the  yellow  domino.  He  passed  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber—from table  to  table  of  refreshments— not  tasting  but 
devouring — devastating — all  before  him.  At  one  board, 
he  despatched  a  fowl,  two-thirds  of  a  ham,  and  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  champagne ;  and,  the  very  next  mo- 
ment, he  was  found  seated  in  another  apartment,  per- 
forming the  same  feat,  with  a  stomach  oetter  than  at 
first.  This  strange  course  went  on  until  the  company 
(who  at  first  had  been  amused  by  it)  became  alarmed 
and  tumultuous. 

"Is  it  the  same  mask — or  are  there  several  dressed 
alike  1"  demanded  an  officer  of  guards,  as  the  yellow 
domino  rose  from  a  seat  opposite  to  him  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

"I  have  seen  but  one— and,  by  Heaven,  here  he  is 
again,"  exclaimed  the  party  to  whom  the  query  was 
addressed. 

The  yellow  domino  spoke  not  a  word,  but  proceeded 
straight  to  the  vacant  seat  which  he  had  Just  left,  and 
again  commenced  supping,  as  though  he  had  fasted  for 
the  half  of  a  campaisn. 

At  length  the  confusion  which  this  proceeding  crea* 
ted,  became  universal ;  and  the  cause  reached  the  ear 
of  the  Dauphin. 

"  He  is  a  very  devil,  your  highness  1*'  exclaimed  an 
old  nobleman— (saving  your  Highnesses  presence)— 
"or  wants  but  a  tail  to  be  so !" 

"  Say,  rather  he  should  be  some  famished  poet,  by 
his  appetite,"  replied  the  Prince,  laughins.  <*  But  there 
must  be  some  juggling;  he  spills  all  his  ^ne,  and  hides 


the  provisions  under  his  robe." 

Even  while  they  were  speaking,  the  yellow  domino 
entered  the  room  in  whicn  they  were  talking;  and,  as 
usual,  proceeded  to  the  table  of  refreshments. 

"  See  here,  my  lord  1"  cried  one — '*  I  have  seen  him 
do  this  thrice!" 

"I,  twice  I"— I,  five  times !"— "  and  I  fifteen." 

Tdls  was  too  much.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies 
was  questioned.  He  knew  nothing— and  the  yellow 
domino  was  interrapted  as  he  was  carrying  a  bumper 
of  claret  to  his  lips. 

"The  Prince's  desire  is,  that  Monsieur  who  wears 
the  yellow  domino  should  unmask."- The  stranger 
hesitated. 

"  The  command  with  which  his  Highness  honors 
Monsieur  is  perfectly  absolute." 

Against  that  which  is  absolute  there  is  no  contend- 
ing. The  yellow  man  threw  of  his  mask  and  domino ; 
and  proved  to  be  a  private  trooper  of  the  Irish  dragoons  I 

"  And  in  the  name  of  gluttonry,  my  good  friend,  (not 
to  ask  how  you  gained  admission,)  how  have  you  con- 
trived," said  the  Prince,  "  to  sup  to-night  so  many 
Umes?" 

"  Sire,  I  was  but  beginning  to  sup,  with  reverence 
be  it  said,  when  your  royal  message  intemipted  me." 
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** Beginning!"  exclaimed  the  Dauphin  in  amaze- 
ment, **  then  what  is  it  I  have  heard  and  seen  1  Where 
are  the  herds  of  oxen  that  have  disappeared,  and  the 
hampers  of  Burgundy  1  I  insist  upo  .  knowing  how 
this  is  r 

»*  It  is,  sire,"  returned  the  soldier, "  may  it  please  your 
Grace,  diat  the  troop  to  which  I  belong  is  to-day  on 
guard.  We  have  purchased  one  ticket  among  us,  and 
provided  this  yellow  domino,  wtiich  fits  us  all.  By 
which  means  the  whole  of  the  front  rank,  being  myself 
the  last  man,  have  supped,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  at 
discretion ;  and  the  leader  of  the  rear  rank,  saving  your 
Highness's  commands,  is  now  waiting  outside  the  door 
to  take  his  turn." 


A  COUNTRY  APOTHECARY. 

IT  BOSS  MABT   BUSSBLL  MITFOBO. 

Onb  of  the  most  important  personages  in  a  small 
country  town  is  the  apothecary.  He  takes  rank  next 
after  the  rector  and  the  attomev,  and  before  the  curate ; 
and  could  be  much  less  easily  dispensed  with  than  either 
of  those  worthies,  not  merely  as  holding  "fate  and 
phy^c  "  in  his  hand,  but  as  the  general,  and  as  it  were 
official,  associate,  adviser,  comforter,  and  friend,  of  a 
ranks  and  all  ages,  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  sick 
and  well.  *  I  am  no  despiser  of  dignities ;  but  twenty 
emperors  shall  be  less  intensely  missed  in  their  wide 
dominions  than  such  a  man  as  my  Mend  John  Hallett 
in  his  own  small  sphere. 

The  spot  which  was  favored  with  the  residence  of 
this  excellent  person  was  the  small  town  of  Hazelby, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  a  pretty  little  place,  where  everything 
seems  at  a  stand-still.  It  was  orLc^nally  built  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T ;  a  long  broad  market-place  (still 
so  called,  although  the  market  be  gone)  sernng  for  the 
perpendicular  stem,  traversed  by  a  straight,  narrow, 
nonzontal  street,  to  answer  for  the  top  line.  Not  one 
addition  has  occurred  to  interrupt  this  architectural 
regularity,  since,  fifty  years  ago.  a  rich  London  trades- 
man biUlt,  at  the  west  end  of  the  horizontal  street,  a 
wide-fronted  single  house,  with  two  low  wings,  iron 
palisades  before,  and  a  fish-pond  opposite,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  New  Place,  and  is  balanced,  at 
Uie  east  end  of  the  street,  by  an  erection  of  nearly  the 
same  date>,  a  large  square  dingy  mansion  enclosed 
within  hign  walls,  inhabited  by  three  maiden  sisters, 
and  called,  probably  by  way  of  nickname,  the  Nun- 
nery. New  Place  being  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  the 
Nunnery  on  the  right,  the  T  has  now  something  the 
air  of  the  italic  capital  T,  turned  up  at  one  end  and 
down  at  the  other.  The  latest  improvements  are  the 
bow-window  in  the  market-place,  commanding  the 
pavement  both  ways,  which  the  late  brewer,  Andrews, 
threw  out  in  his  snug  parlor  some  twenty  years  back, 
and  where  he  used  to  sit  smoklns,  with  the  sash  up, 
in  summer  afternoons,  enjoying  himself,  good  man ; 
and  the  great  room  at  the  Swan,  originally  built  by  the 
speculative  publican,  Joseph  Allwright,  tor  an  assem- 
bly-room. The  speculation  did  not  answer.  The  as- 
sembly, in  spite  of  canvassing  and  patronage,  and  the 
active  exertions  of  all  the  youne  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, dwindled  away  and  died  at  the  end  of  two 
winters :  then  it  became  a  club-room  for  the  hunt ;  but 
the  hunt  quarrelled  with  Joseph's  cookery :  then  a 
market-room  for  the  farmers;  but  the  farmers  (it  was 
in  the  high -price  time)  quarrelled  with  Joseph's  wine: 
then  it  was  converted  into  the  magistrates'  room — the 
bench ;  but  the  bench  and  the  market  went  away  to- 
gether, and  there  was  an  end  of  justicing :  then  Joseph 
tried  the  novel  attraction  (to  borrow  a  theatrical  phrase) 
of  a  billiard- table ;  but,  alas!  that  novelty  succeedea 
as  ill  as  if  it  had  been  theatrical ;  there  were  not  cus- 
tomers enough  to  pay  the  marker:  at  last,  it  has 
merged  finally  in  that  unconscious  receptacle  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  a  post-office ;  although  Hazelby  has  so 
little  to  do  with  traffic  of  any  sort— even  the  traffic  of 
correspondence — that  a  saucy  mail-coach  will  often 
carry  on  its  small  bag,  and  as  often  forget  to  call  for 
^e  London  bag  in  return. 

In  short,  Hazelby  is  an  insignificant  place— my 
readers  will  look  for  it  in  vain  in  tha  map  of  Dorset- 


shire—it is  omitted,  poor  dear  town !— left  out  by  the 
map-maker  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  dropped  letter  !— 
and  it  is  also  an  old-fashioned  place.  It  has  not  even 
a  cheap  shop  for  female  gear.  Every  thing  in  the  one 
store  which  it  boasts,  kept  by  Martha  Deane,  linen- 
draper  and  haberdasher,  is  dear  and  good,  as  things 
were  wont  to  be.  You  may  actually  get  there  thread 
made  of  flax,  from  the  gorty,  uneven,  clumsy,  shiny 
fabric,  yclept  white-brown,  to  the  delicate  commodity 
of  Lisle,  used  for  darning  muslin.  I  think  I  was  never 
more  astonished,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  than 
when,  on  asking  for  thread,  I  was  presented,  instead  of 
the  pretty  lattice-wound  balls  or  snowy  reels  of  cotton 
with  which  that  demand  is  usually  answered,  vdth  a 
whole  drawerful  of  skeins  peeping  from  their  blue  pa- 
pers—such skeins  as  in  my  youth  a  thrifty  maiden 
would  draw  into  the  nicely-stitched  compartments  of 
that  silken  repository,  a  housewife,  or  fold  into  a  con- 
geries of  CTsduaied  thread-papers,  "  fine  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  less."  The  very  literature  of  Hazelby 
is  doled  out  at  the  pastry-cook's,  in  a  little  one- win- 
dowed shop  kept  by  Matthew  Wise.  Tarts  occupy  one 
end  of  the  counter,  and  reviews  the  other ;  while  the 
shelves  are  parcelled  out  between  books,  and  dolls,  and 
gingerbread.  It  is  a  question,  by  which  of  his  trades 
poor  Matthew  gains  least ;  he  is  so  shabby,  so  thread- 
bare, and  so  starved. 

Such  a  town  would  hardly  have  known  what  to  do 
with  a  highly-informed  and  educated  surgeon,  such  as 
one  now  generally  sees  in  that  most  liberal  profession. 
My  friend;  John  Hallett,  suited  it  exactly.  His  prede- 
cesser,  Mr.  Simon  Saunders,  had  been  a  smalL  w^iink- 
led,  spare  old  gentleman,  with  a  short  cough  and  a 
thin  voice,  who  always  seemed  as  if  he  needed  an 
apothecary  himself.  He  wore  generally  a  full  suit  of 
drab,  a  flaxen  wig  of  the  sort  a  Bob  Jerom,  and  a  very 
tight  muslin  stock ;  a  costume  which  he  had  adopted 
in  his  younger  days  in  imitation  of  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  next  city,  and  continued  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Perhaps  the  cough  might  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  imitation  also,  ingrafted  on  the  system  by 
habit.  It  had  a  most  unsatisfactory  sound,  and  seemed 
more  like  a  trick  than  a  real  efiort  of  nature.  His  talk 
was  civil,  prosy,  and  fidgety,  much  addicted  to  smaU 
scandal,  and  that  kind  of  news  which  passes  under  the 
denomination  of  tittle-tattle.  He  was  sure  to  tell  one 
half  of  the  town  where  the  other  drank  tea,  and  recol- 
lected the  blancmangers  and  jellies  on  a  supper-table, 
or  described  a  new  gown,  with  as  much  science  and 
unction  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  make  jellies  and  wear 
gowns  in  his  own  person.  Certain  professional  pecu- 
liarities might  have  favored  the  supposition.  His  mode 
of  practice  was  exactly  that  popularly  attributed  to  old 
women.  He  delighted  in  innocent  remedies— manna, 
magnesia,  and  camphor  julep ;  never  put  on  a  bUster 
in  his  life ;  and  would  sooner,  from  pure  complaisance, 
let  a  patient  die,  than  administer  an  unpalatable  pre- 
scription. 

So  qualified,  to  say  nothing  of  his  giAs  in  tea-drink- 
ing, casino,  and  quadrille  (whist  was  too  many  for  him,) 
his  popularity  could  not  be  questioned.  When  he  ex- 
pired all  Hazelby  mourned.  The  himentation  was 
general.  The  women  of  every  degree  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  flrom  that  great  phrase-monger,  Horace  Wal- 
pole)  "cried  quarts ;"  and  theprocession'tothe church- 
3rara— that  very  churehjrard  to  which  he  had  himself 
attended  so  many  of  his  patients— was  now  followed 
by  all  of  them  that  remained  alive. 

It  was  felt  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  Simon  SaunderB 
would  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Mv  friend, 
John  Hallett,  **  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame.^'  John 
was  what  is  usually  called  a  rough  diamond.  Imagine 
a  short,  clumsy,  stout-built  figure,  almost  as  broad  as  it 
is  long,  crowned  by  a  bullet  head,  covered  with  shaggy 
brown  hair,  sticking  out  In  every  direction ;  the  face 
round  and  solid,  vdth  a  complexion  originally  fair,  but 
dyed  one  red  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather ;  open 
good-humored  eyes  of  a  greenish  cast,  his  admirers 
called  them  hazel ;  a  wide  mouth,  full  of  large  white 
teeth ;  a  cocked-up  nose,  and  a  double  chin ;  bearing 
altogether  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  print  which  I  once 
saw  hanging  up  In  an  alehouse  paiior,  of  "  the  cele- 
brated divine  (to  use  the  identical  words  of  the  legend) 
Doctor  Mania  Luther.'* 
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The  condition  of  a  country  apothecary  being  peca- 
liariy  liable  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  John's 
dress  i¥as  generally  such  as  nught  bid  defiance  to  wind 
or  ndn,  or  snow  or  hail.  If  any  thing,  he  wrapt  up 
most  in  the  summer,  having  a  theory  that  people  were 
never  so  apt  to  take  cold  as  in  hot  weather.  He  us- 
ually wore  a  bearstdn  great-coat,  a  silk  handkerchief 
over  his  cravat,  top  boots  on  those  sturdy  pillars  his  legs, 
a  huffe  pair  of  overalls,  and  a  hat,  which,  from  the  day 
in  which  it  first  came  into  the  possession  to  that  in 
which  it  was  thrown  aside,  never  knew  the  comfort  of 
being  freed  from  its  oilskin—never  was  allowed  to  dis- 
play the  glossy  freshness  of  his  sable  youth.  Poor  dear 
nat !  how  its  vanity  (if  hats  have  vanity)  must  have 
Buffered!  For  certain  its  owner  had  none,  unless  a 
lurking  pride  in  his  own  bluffness  and  bluntness  may 
be  termed  such.  He  piqued  himself  on  being  a  plain 
downright  Englishman,  and  on  a  voice  and  address 

Sretty  much  like  his  apparel,  rough,  strong,  and  warm, 
t  for  all  weathers.    A  heartier  person  never  lived. 

In  his  profession  he  was  eminently  skilful,  bold,  con- 
fident, and  successful.  The  neighboring  physicians 
liked  to  come  after  Mr.  Hallett;  they  were  sure  to  find 
nothing  to  undo.  And  blunt  and  abrupt  as  was  his 
general  manner,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  in  a  sick- 
room ;  only  nervous  disorders,  the  pet  diseases  of  Mr. 
Simon  Saunders,  he  could  not  abide.  He  made  short 
work  with  them ;  frightened  them  away  as  one  does  by 
children  when  they  have  the  hiccough :  or  if  the  malady 
were  pertinacious  and  would  not  go,  he  fairly  turned 
off  the  patient.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  patient  got  the  start,  and  turned  him  off; 
Mrs.  Emery,  for  instance,  the  lady's  maid  at  New 
Place,  most  delicate  and  mincing  of  waiting-sentle- 
women,  motioned  him  from  her  presence ;  and  Miss 
Deane,  daughter  of  Martha  Deane,  haberdasher,  who, 
after  completing  her  education  at  a  boarding-school, 
kept  a  closet  fiilTof  millinery  in  a  little  den  behind  her 
mamma's  shop,  and  was  by  many  decrees  the  finest 
lady  in  Hazelbr,  was  so  provoked  at  being  told  by  him 
that  nothing  ailed  her,  that,  to  prove  her  weakly  con- 
dition, she  pushed  him  by  main  force  out  of  doors. 

With  these  exceptions  Mr.  Hallett  was  the  delight 
of  the  whole  town,  as  well  as  of  all  the  farm-houses 
within  six  miles.  He  just  suited  the  rich  yeomanry, 
cured  their  diseases,  and  partook  of  their  feasts ;  was 
constant  at  christenings,  and  a  man  of  prime  import- 
ance at  weddings.  A  country  merry-making  was  no- 
tliing  without  "the  Doctor."  He  was  "the  very 
prince  of  ffood  fellows."  had  a  touch  of  epicurism, 
which,  without  causing  any  distaste  of  ids  own  homely 
&ce,  made  dainties  acceptable  when  they  fell  in  his 
way;  was  a  most  absolute  carver;  prided  himself  upon 
a  sauce  of  his  own  invention,  for  fish  and  game — "  Ha- 
xelby  sauce,"  he  called  it ;  and  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  compounder  of  a  bowl  of  punch 
in  the  country. 

Besides  these  rare  convivial  accomplishments,  his 

y  and  jovial  temper  rendered  him  the  life  of  the  table. 

iere  was  no  resisdng  his  droll  faces,  his  droll  stories, 
his  iokes,  his  tricks,  or  his  laugh — the  most  contagious 
cachinnation  that  ever  was  heard.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  iun  came  amiss  to  1dm.  He  would  join  in  a 
catch  or  roar  out  a  solo,  which  might  he  heard  a  mile 
off;  would  play  at  hunt  the  slipper,  or  blind-man's-buff; 
was  a  creat  man  in  a  countty  dance,  and  upon  very 
extraorainary  occasions  would  treat  the  company  to  a 
certain  remarkable  hornpipe,  which  put  the  walls  in 
danger  of  tumbling  about  their  ears,  and  l>elonged  to 
him  as  exclusively  as  the  Hazelbv  sauce.  It  was  a 
sort  of  parody  on  a  pas  seul  which  he  had  once  seen  at 
the  Opera  house,  in  which  his  fiice,  his  figure,  his 
costume,  his  rich  humor,  and  his  strange,  awkward, 
unexpected  activity  told  amazingly.  "The  force  of 
ftxlic  could  no  farther  go"  than  "  the  Doctor's  horn- 
pipe."   It  was  the  climax  of  jollity. 

But  the  chief  scene  of  Mr.  Hallett's  eaiety  lay  out  of 
doors,  in  a  very  beautiful  spot,  called  The  Down,  a 
slopinff  upland,  about  a  mile  from  Hazelby,  a  side  view 
of  which,  with  its  gardens  and  orchards,  its  pretty 
church  peeping  from  amone  lime  and  yew  trees,  and 
the  fine  piece  of  water,  called  Hazelby  Pond,  it  com- 
manded. The  Down  itself  was  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  covered  with  the  finest  rerdnre,  tacked  by  a  range, 
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of  hills,  and  surrounded  by  coppice-wood,  large  patches 
of  which  were  scattered  over  the  turf,  like  so  many  is- 
lands on  an  emerald  sea.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautifld  or  more  impenetrable  than  these  thickets: 
they  were  principally  composed  of  birch,  holly,  haw- 
thorn, and  maple,  woven  together  by  eariands  of  wood- 
bine, interwreathed  and  intertwisted  by  bramble  and 
briar,  till  even  the  sheep,  although  the  bits  of  their 
snowy  fleece  left  on  the  bushes  bore  Mitness  to  the 
attempt,  could  make  no  way  in  the  leafy  mass.  Here 
and  there  a  huge  oak  or  beech  rose  towering  above  the 
rich  underwood;  and  all  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
pierce,  the  borders  of  this  natural  shrubbery  were 
studded  with  a  countless  variety  of  woodland  flowers. 
When  the  old  thorns  were  in  blossom,  or  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  fragrant  woodbine  and  the 
delicate  briar-rose,  it  was  like  a  garden,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  fancy  any  garden  so  peopled  with  birds. 

The  only  human  habitation  on  this  charming  spot 
was  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd,  old  Thomas  Tolfrey, 
who,  with  his  grand-daughter,  Jemima,  a  little  pretty 
maiden  of  fourteen,  tended  the  flocks  on  the  Down  ; 
and  the  rusdc  carols  of  this  little  lass  and  the  tink- 
ling of  the  sheep-bells  were  usually  the  only  sounda 
that  mingled  with  the  sweet  songs  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  On  Mondays  and  holidays,  however,  the  thickets 
resounded  with  other  notes  of  glee  than  those  of  the 
linnet  and  the  woodlark.  Fairs,  revels,  May-fames^ 
and  cricket-matches— all  were  holden  on  the  Down ; 
and  there  would  John  Hallett  sit,  in  his  glory,  universal 
umpire  and  referee  of  cricketer,  wrestler,  or  back-sword  • 
player,  the  happiest  and  greatest  man  in  the  field. 
Little  Jemima  never  failed  to  bring  her  grandfather's 
arm-chair,  and  place  it  under  the  old  oak  for  the  good 
Doctor :  I  question  whether  John  would  have  exchang* 
ed  his  throne  for  that  of  the  kine  of  England. 

On  these  occasions  he  certainly  would  have  been  the 
better  for  that  convenience,  which  he  piqued  himself 
on  not  needing— a  partner.  Generally  speaking,  he 
really,  as  he  used  to  boast,  did  the  business  of  three 
men ;  but  when  a  sickly  season  and  a  Maying  hap- 
pened to  come  together,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  ttuit 
the  patients  had  Uie  worst  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  a 
partner  might  not  have  suited  him.  He  was  sturdy 
and  independent  to  the  verge  of  a  foult,  and  would  nol 
have  brooked  being  called  to  account,  or  brought  to  a 
reckoning  by  any  man  under  the  sun ;  still  less  could 
he  endure  the  thought  of  that  more  important  and  dur- 
able copartnery — marriage.  He  was  a  most  determined 
bachelor ;  and  so  afraid  of  being  mistaken  for  a  wooer» 
or  incurring  the  reputation  of  a  gay  deceiver,  that  he 
was  as  uncivil  as  his  good  nature  would  permit  to  every 
unwedded  female  from  eixteen  to  sixty,  and  had  neariy 
Allien  into  some  scrapes  on  that  account  with  the  spin- 
stera  of  the  town,  accustomed  to  the  soft  silkiness  of 
Mr.  Simon  Saundere ;  but  they  got  used  to  it— it  was 
the  man's  way ;  and  there  was  an  indirect  flattery  in 
his  fear  of  the  charms  whicft  the  maiden  ladies,  es- 
pecially the  elder  ones,  found  very  mollifying;  so  he 
was  forgiven. 

In  his  shop  and  his  household  he  had  no  need  either 
of  partner  or  of  wife :  the  one  was  excellently  managed 
by  an  old  rheumatic  journeyman,  slow  in  speech  and 
of  vinegar  aspect,  who  had  been  a  pedagogue  in  his 
youth,  and  now  used  to  limp  about  with  his  Livy  in 
his  pocket,  and  growl  as  he  compounded  the  medicines 
over  the  bad  latinity  of  the  prescriptions;  the  other 
keeper  and  a  cherry-cheeked  niece,  the  orphan-daughter 
of  his  only  sister,  who  kept  everything  within  doors  in 
the  bright  and  shining  order  in  which  ))e  delighted.  John 
Hallett,  notwithstanding  the  roughnessof  his  aspect, 
was  rather  knick-knacky  in  his  tastes ;  a  great  patron 
of  small  inventions,  such  as  the  improved  ne  plus  ultra 
cork-screw,  and  the  latest  patent  snuffera.  He  also 
trifled  with  horticuUore,  dabbled  in  tulips,  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  pinks,  and  had  gained  a  prize  for  polyan- 
thuses. The  garden  was  under  the  especial  care  of  his 
pretty  niece.  Miss  Susan,  a  grateful,  warm-hearted  fflri, 
who  thought  she  never  could  do  enough  to  please  ner 
good  uncle,  and  prove  her  sense  of  his  kindness.  He 
was  indeed  as  fond  of  her  as  if  he  had  been  her  father, 
and  as  kind. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  his 
goodness  to  the  gentle  and  cheerful  litUe  girl  who  kept 
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his  walks  so  trim  and  his  parlor  so  neat,  who  always 
met  him  with  a  smile,  and  who  (last  and  strongest  tie 
to  a  generous  mind)  was  wholly  dependent  on  him — 
had  no  friend  on  earth  but  himsel£  There  was  nothing 
yery  uncommon  in  that  But  John  Hallett  was  kind  to 
«very  one,  even  where  the  sturdy  old  English  prejudices, 
which  he  cherished  as  virtues,  might  seem  most  likely 
lo  counteract  his  rentier  feelings.  One  instance  of  hu 
^nevolence  and  delicacy  shall  conclude  this  sketch. 

Several  years  ago  an  old  French  emigre  came  to  re- 
side at  Hazelby.  He  lodged  at  Matthew  Wise*&^  of 
whose  twofold  shop  for  cakes  and  novels  I  have  before 
made  honorable  mention,  in  the  low  three-cornered 
room,  with  a  closet  behind  it,  which  Matthew  had  the 
impudence  to  call  his  first  floor.  Little  was  known  of 
him  but  that  he  was  a  thin,  foreign-looking  gentleman, 
who  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  speaking,  took  a  great 
deal  of  snuff,  and  made  a  remarkably  low  bow.  The 
few  persons  with  whom  he  had  any  communication 
spoke  with  amusement  of  his  bad  English,  and  with 
admiration  of  his  good  humor ;  and  it  soon  appeared, 
from  a  written  paper  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
Matthew's  shop,  that  he  was  an  abbe,  and  that  he  would 
<lo  himself  the  honor  of  teaching  French  to  any  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  of  Hazelby  who  might  think  fit  to 
employ  him.  Pupils  dropped  in  rather  slowly.  Tlie 
curate^s  daughters,  and  the  attorney's  son,  and  Miss 
Deane  the  milliner—but  she  found  the  language  dif- 
ficult, and  left  off,  asserting  that  M.  rAbbe's  snufi* 
made  her  nervous.  At  last  poor  M.  TAbbe  fell  ill  him- 
self, really  ill,  dangerously  ill,  and  Matthew  Wise  went 
in  all  haste  to  summon  Mr.  Hallett.  Now  Mr.  Hallett 
had  such  an  aversion  to  a  Frenchman,  in  general,  as  a 
cat  has  to  a  dog;  and  was  wont  to  erect  himself  into 
an  attitude  of  aefiance  and  wrath  at  the  mere  sight  of 
the  object  of  hia  antipathy.  He  hated  and  despised  the 
whole  nation,  abhorred  the  language,  and  "  would  as 
Hef^"  he  assured  Matthew,  «  have  oeen  called  in  to  a 
toad."  lie  went,  however;  grew  interested  in  the  case, 
which  was  difficult  and  complicated ;  exerted  all  his 
skill,  and  in  about  a  month  accomplished  a  cure. 

By  this  time  he  had  also  become  interested  in  his 
patient,  whose  piety,  meekness,  and  resignation,  had 
won  upon  him  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  disease 
was  gone,  but  a  langor  and  lowness  remained,  which 
Mr.  Hallett  soon  traced  to  a  less  curable  disorder, 
poverty :  the  thought  of  the  debt  to  himself  evidently 
weighed  on  the  poor  Abbe's  spirits,  and  our  good  apo- 
thecary at  last  determined  to  learn  French  purely  to 
liquidate  his  own  long  bill.  It  was  the  drollest  thing 
in  the  worid  to  see  this  pupU  of  fifty,  whose  habits 
were  so  entirely  unfitted  for  a  learner,  conning  his  task ; 
or  to  hear  him  conjugating  the  verb  avoir^  or  blunder- 
ing through  the  first  phrast-s  of  the  easy  dialogues.  He 
was  a  most  unpromising  scholar,  shuffled  the  syllables 
together  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  incredible,  and 
■tumbled  at  every  step  of  the  pronunciation,  against 
which  his  English  tongue  rebelled  amain.  Every  now 
and  then  he  solaced  himself  with  a  fluent  volley  of  exe- 
crations in  his  own  language,  which  the  Abbe  under- 
stood well  enough  to  return,  after  rather  a  politer 
fashion,  in  French.  It  was  a  most  amusing  scene. 
But  the  motive  1  the  generous,  noble  motive!  M. 
I'Abbe,  after  a  few  lessons,  detected  this  delicate  arti- 
fice, and,  touched  almost  to  tears,  insisted  on  dismiss- 
ing his  pupil,  who,  on  his  side,  aeclared  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  abandon  his  studies.  At  last  they 
came  to  a  compromise.  The  cherry-cheeked  Susan 
took  her  uncle's  post  as  a  learner,  which  she  filled  in  a 
manner  much  more  satisfactory ;  and  the  good  old 
Frenchman  not  only  allowed  Mr.  Hallett  to  administer 
gratis  to  his  ailments,  but  partook  of  his  Sunday  din- 
ner as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  following  curious  ballad  first  appeared  some  thir- 
teen years  ago,  in  the  "  Collegian,"  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  a  sprightly  periodical,  conducted  princi- 
pally by  the  students  of  the  University.  It  was  after- 
ward, we  believe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  production 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and,  if  we  recollect  right, 
was  inserted  in  his  volume  of  poems,  published  a  few 
years  since.    Mr.  Holmes  is  an  active  member  of  the 


medical  profession,  and  we  presume  gives  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuiu ;  bat  he  has 
secured  to  himself  a  high  rank  among  the  bards  of  hia 
country,  and  in  humorous  poetry  especially  he  stands 
unrivalled.  His  verse  has  a  very  graceful  and  easy 
flow,  his  language  is  simple  and  natural,  and  his  ima- 
ges are  presented  with  a  distinctness  that  gives  them 
a  peculiar  charm. 

THE  MT8TERIOUS  VI8IT0K. 

There  wm  a  sound  of  honylng  feeC~ 

A  trmmp  oa  echoing  stairi, 
There  was  a  rush  along  the  alriea^ 

It  waa  the  hoar  of  prayers. 
And  on,  like  ocean*B  midnight  wave, 

The  current  rolled  along. 
When  suddenly  a  stranger  form 

Was  seen  amid  the  throng. 
He  was  a  dark  and  swarthy  man. 

That  uninvited  guest — 
A  faded  coat  of  bottle-green 

Was  batt<med  round  his  breast 
There  was  not  one  among  them  all 

Ck>uld  well  say  whence  he  came ; 
Nor  beardless  boy,  nor  ancient  man, 

Could  tell  that  stranger's  name. 
All  silent  as  the  sheeted  dead, 

In  spite  of  sneer  or  frown, 
Fast  by  a  grty  hair  id  Senior's  aide 

He  sat  him  boldly  down. 
There  was  a  look  of  horror  flash'd 

From  out  the  tutor's  eyes— 
When  all  around  him  rose  to  pray, 

The  stranger  did  not  rise ! 
A  murmur  broke  along  the  crowd ; 

The  prayer  was  at  an  end ; 
With  ringing  heels  and  measured  tread 

A  hundred  fonns  descend. 
Through  sotmding  aisle,  o'er  grating  stair, 

The  long  procession  poured, 
Till  all  were  gathered  on  the  seats 

Around  the  Commons*  board. 
That  fearful  stranger !  down  he  sat, 

Unask'd,  yet  undismayed, 
And  mi  his  lip  a  rising  saiile 

Of  scorn  or  pleasure  played. 
He  took  his  hat  and  hung  tt  vp 

With  slow  yet  eager  air, 
He  Btripp'd  his  coat  from  off  his  back 

And  placed  it  on  a  chair. 
Then  from  his  nearest  neighbor's  side 

A  knife  and  plate  he  drew. 
And,  reaching  out  his  hand  again. 

He  took  his  tea-cup  too. 
How  fled  the  sugar  tkom  the  bowl ! 

How  sunk  the  azure  cream ! 
They  vanish'd  like  the  shapes  that  float 

Upon  a  summer  dream. 
A  long,  long  draught— an  outstreCch'd 

And  crackers,  toast  and  tea. 
They  faded  from  the  stranger's  touch 

Like  dew  upon  the  sea. 
Clouds  were  upon  full  many  a  brow, 

Fear  sat  upcm  their  souls, 
And  in  a  bitter  agony 

They  dasp'd  their  buttered  rolls. 
A  whisper  trembled  through  the  crowd. 

Who  could  the  strancer  be  1 
And  seme  were  silent,  for  they  thoo^t 

A  cannibal  was  he. 
What  If  the  creature  should  arise— 

For  he  was  stout  and  tall— 
And  swallow  down  a  Sophomore, 

Coat,  crow's-foot,  cap  and  all ! 
All  sullenly  the  stranger  rose— 

They  sat  in  mute  despair- 
He  took  his  hat  from  off  the  peg. 

His  coat  from  off  the  chair. 
Four  Freshmen  fainted  on  the  seat. 

Six  swooned  upon  the  floor— 
Yet  on  the  fearful  being  past, 

And  shut  the  chapel  door. 
There  is  full  many  a  starving  man 

That  struts  in  bottle-green. 
But  never  more  that  hungry  one 

In  Commons-Hall  was  seen. 
Tet  often  hi  the  sunset  hour, 

When  tolls  the  evening  bell. 
The  Freshman  Ihigers  on  the  step 

That  frightful  tele  to  tell. 
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With  bodlM  how  to  clotho  idoMi  tanght;      And  how  to  4z«w  the  picture  of  a  thonght. 


Qk,  each  from  the  other,  such  sweet  assa- 

ectloD,  that  it  came  to  their  imiocent  spiiits 

water  to  the  thirsty  traveler.    At  timet, 

'  heir  sweet  discourse,  they  would  stop,  and 

er  fair  forehead  resting  against  his.  soft 

1  soul  would  echo  to  the  delicious  harmony 

orations ;  and  she  marveled  thai  his  pure 

uld  be  80  much  given  to  Heaven  and  to 

:  appeared  to  her  all  spiritual,  so  little  of 

less  seemed  mixed  in  with  his  constitu- 

d  broken  a  fair  flower  from  the  stem 

id  blossomed,  but  while  she  listened  to 

?ing  she  was  unconscious  that  she  was 

;aves  out,  one  by  one.    Never  at,  any 

'  r  ig  had  so  many  sweet  things  been  said, 

owe  of  affection  plighted,  and  when 

as  with  the  kindest  assurances  to  meet 

but  alas !  the  designs  of  human  will 

he  merest  accidents,  and  there  is  no 

rming  to-morrow  what  is  promised  to- 

he  to  seek  the  privacy  of  her  apart- 
le  his  solitary  studies.    He  took  hi« 
-haded  walks  of  the  park,  while  happy 
•  d  his  brain,  and  glorious  emotiona 
He  had  reached  the  wall,  aS^  with 
ibout  to  spring  over,  when  he  was 
nd  of  a  mocking  voice, 
igar !  you  have  a  nimble  foot  for  a 
\iid  your  fingers  are  as  light,  belike 
1  to  tiifles  with  as  much  facility,  as 
'  feet  leap  stone  walls  !*' 
spiled  Karl,  "you  roust  speak  in 
.  ppearance,  or  by  your  apparel,  I 
>r  a  gentleman." 

judgment,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I 
knave  or  a  foo?.'* 
dgment,"  said  Karl,  "  and  would 
t  I  still  take  you  for  gentle,  and 
ing." 

no  coward,  (as  I  think  you  are,) 
.  ..w4««  iioi  your  instrument  for  ornament,  a  single 
pass  or  two  would  prove  how  earnest  I  am." 

"  By  my  life !"  said  Karl,  "  if  by  this  mystery  you 
hint  at  fighting,  I  really  must  laugh,  the  jest  is  so 
excellently  well  adopted.  I  doubt  not  but  I  could  soon 
leani  to  love  you  as  a  brother,  for  spite  of  your  disguise, 
I  pierce  it,  and  perceive  your  infinite  good  qualities." 

The  other  seemed  puzzled  at  the  coolness  with 
which  Karl  replied  to  his  insulting  language,  and  for  a 
moment  paused ;  suddenly  turning  towvd  him  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  have  met  you,  Sir  Beggar,  before— this  time  I  had 
resolved  to  chastise  you ;  but  you  only  excite  my  con- 
tempt, not  my  anger.  If  I  meet  you  in  these  grounds 
again,  I  will  expel  you  as  I  would  a  cur— by  kicking!" 
"  Heaven  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  Karl,  **  are  you 
not  afraid  of  dogs  1  For  my  part  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
at  them— cease  to  trouble  me.  In  the  warm  season 
they  are  said  to  be  dangerous.    Do  you  ever  bite  V 
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f^o  sweet  lovers  w^re  Karl  Hartz  and  Meets  Von 
-Rrenner;  he  all  gentleness  and  love,  she  all  purity  and 

-.^Ij he,  to  her,  but  a  poor  Student,  she  the  daughter 

f  a  tich  and  powerful  baron.  They  had  first  met  at 
^  masked  ball ;  afterward  they  contrived  various  meet- 
^  see  in  secret— Karl  bold  and  fervant  in  hb  assurances 
S  aflfection ;  Meeta  no  less  fervent,  but  with  fear  and 
trembling.  She  never  promised  to  meet  him  but  she 
thought  of  her  proud  old  father  and  of  her  reckless  and 
bauffhty  brother ;  but  always  the  sweet  words  of  Karl 
would  give  confidence  to  her  heart,  and  they  were  never 
long  together  ere  she  forgot  both  father  and  brother. 

They  met  one  day  in  the  park  near  her  father's 

castle,  and  as  they  walked  beneath  the  branches  of  the 

ffieat  trees,  and  over  the  green  lawn,  both  seemed  more 

Sab  usoally  happy,  and  ever,  as  their  blue  eyea  met, 
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With  bodiM  how  to  olotho  id«a«,  tancht;     And  how  to  4xmw  tho  picture  of  a  thought. 


Original. 
GOWANUB  BAT. 

BT   SBBA  tMlTB. 

Fau  Bay  of  GowaBoat  how  grateful  to  sie 

The  green  ifaare  where  thy  waters  flow  in  from  the  aea; 

The  duBt  of  the  city  is  cast  from  my  feet. 

And  I  come  to  seek  rest  in  thy  quiet  retreat 

I  eoii  aad  and  weary,  bat  come  not  in  Yain, 
For  all  is  at  rest  in  thy  peaeefol  domain ; 
E*en  the  city's  low  humming  so  faintly  is  heard, 
That  it  lolls  one  to  rest  like  the  song  i/f  a  bird. 

I  stand  oo  the  hilla,  ftr  aboTe  thee  at  rest, 

And  the  flsher*B  light  boat  steeps  below  on  thy  breast; 

And  off  in  the  distance  a  hundred  white  sails 

Gently  move  o*e^  the  waters  and  woo  the  young  gales ; 

And  the  hetds  have  gone  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Where  thy  shoal  waters  sleep  and  the  light  breeies  play, 
And  they  stand  in  the  flood  with  a  still  quiet  air, 
That  betrays  how  they  love  the  cool  rest  they  find  there. 

WhflB  ibe  night  eoraeth  down,  and  the  bright  stara  abova 
Heat  their  beans  on  thy  waters,  like  angels  of  love, 
I  stand  oo  thy  diore,  and  I  bless  the  decree. 
That  bade  them  shine  nightly  forever  on.  thee. 

Each  BMwn  when  the  pebbles  are  wet  on  the  strand, 
I  imow  they  have  lahi  in  thy  wateiy  hand, 
And  heard  thy  low  breathing  through  all  the  dark  night, 
And  feH  thy  soft  kias  with  a  thrill  of  delight 

Fair  bay  of  Gowanua,  thy  teachings  of  love 
Shall  lure  my  sad  heart  to  the  fountain  above- 
To  the  home  of  the  blest,  where  affections  are  pure, 
And  deathless  and  changeless  forever  endure. 

Bur  here,  like  a  pilgrim,  Fd  Mn  rest  awhile, 

Aad  ghd  on  my  armor  for  \\fk*a  closing  toll ; 

Thou  hast  rest  for  the  weary,  and  peace  for  the  good, 

And  the  dead  find  their  rest  in  thy  groves  of  Greenwood.* 

*  Greenwood  Cemetery,  about  three  miles  fVom  New  Torlr, 
and  near  South  Brooklyn,  is  on  Gowanus  heights. 
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THE   LOVERS; 

OB,  THE  WAGER  OF  A  THOUSAND  DUCATS. 

ST  LAWBBNCB    LABRBB. 

Two  fweeC  lovers  w^re  Karl  Hartz  and  Meeta  Von 
Brenner;  he  all  gentleness  and  love,  she  all  purity  and 
dith — he,  to  her,  but  a  poor  btudent,  she  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  baron.  They  had  first  met  at 
a  masked  ball ;  afterward  they  contrived  various  meet- 
ings in  secret— Karl  bold  and  fervant  in  his  assurances 
of  affection;  Heeta  no  less  fervent,  but  with  fear  and 
trembling.  She  never  promised  to  meet  him  but  she 
thought  of  her  proud  old  father  and  of  her  reckless  and 
haughty  brother ;  but  always  the  sweet  words  of  Karl 
wotild  give  confidence  to  her  heart,  and  they  were  never 
long  together  ere  she  forgot  both  father  and  brother. 

They  met  one  day  in  the  park  near  her  father's 
castle,  and  as  they  walked  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
great  trees,  and  over  the  green  Uwn,  both  seemed  more 
than  nemdly  happy,  and  ever,  as  their  blue  eyes  met, 
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did  they  drink,  each  from  the  other,  such  sweet  assu- 
rances of  afifection,  that  it  came  to  their  innocent  apiiits 
like  cooling  water  to  the  thirsty  traveler.  At  timet, 
absorbed  in  their  sweet  discourse,  they  would  stop,  and 
then,  with  her  fair  forehead  resting  against  his  soft 
cheek,  her  full  soul  would  echo  to  the  delicious  harmony 
of  his  fond  adorations ;  and  she  marveled  that  his  pure 
thoughts  should  be  so  much  given  to  Heaven  and  to 
herself.  He  appeared  to  her  all  spiritual,  so  little  of 
earth's  grossness  seemed  mixed  in  with  his  constitu- 
tion. She  had  broken  a  fair  flower  from  the  stem 
whereon  it  had  blossomed,  but  while  she  listened  to 
her  lover's  wooing  she  was  unconscious  that  she  waa 
plucking  its  leaves  out,  one  by  one.  Never  at  any 
previous  meeting  had  so  many  sweei  things  been  said, 
nor  stronger  vows  of  afi*ection  plighted,  and  whea 
they  parted  it  was  with  the  kindest  assurances  to  meet 
again  erelong;  but  alas!  the  designs  of  human wiU 
are  subject  to  the  merest  accidents,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  of  performing  to-morrow  what  is  promised  to- 
day. 

They  parted — she  to  seek  the  privacy  of  her  apart- 
ment, he  to  pursue  his  solitary  studies.  He  took  hia 
way  through  the  shaded  walks  of  the  park,  while  happy 
thoughts  thronged  his  brain,  and  glorious  emotiona 
thrilled  his  heart.  He  had  reached  the  wall,  alA  with 
a  light  step  was  about  to  spring  over,  when  he  waa 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  mocking  voice. 

"  Ho,  ho,  Sir  Beggar !  you  have  a  nimble  foot  for  a 
nobleman's  park.  And  your  fingers  are  as  light,  belike 
you  can  adapt  them  to  tiifles  with  as  much  facility,  aa 
you  can  make  your  feet  leap  stone  walls  I** 

"  In  sooth,  sir,"  replied  Karl,  "  you  must  speak  in 
jest ;  for  by  your  appearance,  or  by  your  apparel,  I 
would  assume  you  for  a  gentleman." 

"And  by  the  same  judgment,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
would  mark  you  for  a  knave  or  a  fool." 

"  *  Tis  an  unjust  judgment,"  said  Karl,  *<  and  would 
breed  ofience,  but  that  I  still  take  you  for  gentle,  and 
would  believe  you  jesting.'* 

"  Jesting !  if  you  are  no  coward,  (as  I  think  you  are,) 
and  wear  not  your  instrument  for  ornament,  a  single 
pass  or  two  would  prove  how  earnest  I  am." 

"  By  my  life !"  said  Karl,  "  If  by  this  mystery  you 
hint  at  fighting,  I  really  must  laugh,  the  jest  is  so 
excellently  well  adopted.  I  doubt  not  but  I  could  soon 
learn  to  love  you  as  a  brother,  for  spite  of  your  disguise, 
I  pierce  it,  and  perceive  your  infinite  good  qualities." 

The  other  seemed  puzzled  at  the  coolness  with 
which  Karl  replied  to  his  insulting  language,  and  for  a 
moment  paused ;  suddenly  turning  toward  him  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"I  have  met  you,  Sh:  Beggar,  before— this  time  I  had 
resolved  to  chastise  you ;  but  you  only  excite  my  con- 
tempt, not  my  anger.  If  I  meet  you  in  these  grounds 
again,  I  will  expel  you  aii  I  would  a  cur— by  kicking!" 

"  Heaven  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  Karl,  *•  are  you 
not  afiaid  of  dogs  ?  For  my  part  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
at  them— cease  to  trouble  me.  In  the  warm  aeason 
they  are  said  to  be  dangerous.    Do  you  ever  bite  1" 
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Enraged  at  the  flircaatic  coolness  of  Karl,  the  strang- 
er (by  the  way,  a  brother  of  Meeta's,  Frederic  Von 
Brenner)  hasdly  drew  his  sword  and  with  it  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder.  In  an  instant  the  warm  blood  rushed 
to  the  cheek  of  Karl,  and  his  weapon  Iwpt  from  its 
scabbard  with  indignant  motion. 

"Frederic  Von  Brenner,"  said  Karl,  "  you  have  done 
■tnioet  the  only  thing  in  your  power  to  make  me  draw 
my  sword  against  you.  Your  offensive  language  I 
would  have  let  passed  unpunished,  but  the  blow  must 
foe  answered  with  your  blood.    On  your  defence  !*' 

Thehr  swords  were  crossed,  and  for  a  minute  the 
contest  was  warm  and  doubtful,  but  the  coolness  of 
Karl,  and  his  graceful  skill,  were  more  than  a  match 
for  the  awkward  impetuosity  of  Von  Brenner,  and  the 
latter  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  weapon 
flying  over  the  wall,  and  himself  in  the  power  of  his 
opponent. 

"  Farewell !  my  dear  Frederic,"  cried  Kart ;  "  take 
my  advice  and  seek  a  fencing-master ;  you  will  need 
much  instruction  ere  we  meet  again.  When  we  do  I 
hope  to  find  you  proficient.  As  it  is  an  amusement  I 
am  fond  of,  I  dislike  to  have  it  so  abruptly  termina- 
ted!" 

Saying  this,  Kari  sprang  over  the  wall,  leaving  Von 
Breitner  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  seeing 
himself  so  completely  hors  de  combat. 

Maddened  at  being  thus  foiled,  Frederic  hastily 
sought  the  presence  of  his  sister.  As  he  entered  her 
apartment,  she  was  busied  with  some  needlework,  and 
her  beautiful  face  was  glowing  N^ith  smiles  of  happi- 
ness and  love.  The  rude  entrance  of  her  brother  at 
first  startled  her;  but  she  rose  to  receive  him,  and  her 
bright  smiles  vanished  before  his  stern,  cold  gaze.  For 
a  moment  he  spoke  not,  and  Meeta  became  surprised 
and  somewhat  offended  at  his  rudeness. 

**This  is  strange,  Frederic.    Why  do  you  Intrude 
.  npon  my  privacy  with  so  haughty  an  air  7    Are  you 
out  of  your  senses  ?  or  wliat  has  crossed  you  that  you 
stare  so  wildly  7" 

"  I  have  been  crossed  by  a  base  fool,  and  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  sister  of  mine,  to  be  more  chary  of  your  com- 
pany, nor  be  seen  strolling  in  unfrequented  walks  with 
every  beggar  who  may  cross  your  path." 

"  This  is  strange  language,  Frederic— explain  your- 
self." ^ 

"  Excellent  Innocence,  Meeta.  What  base-bom  churl 
did  I  see  you  in  company  with  this  morning,  for  a 
whole  hour  1    Will  you  deny  that  T 

''  I  deny  nothing,  sir.  If  you  are  mean  enough  to  dog 
tne  in  my  rambles,  whether  alone  or  not,  belike  you 
saw  me  tn  the  company  of  one,  at  leabt  your  superior. 
I  like  it  not,  Frederic.  To  assume  an  equal  haughti- 
ness with  yourself,  I  will  assure  you  that  I  shall  in 
ftiture  defend  myself  from  your  curious  disposition." 

"  This  sits  well  on  you ;  but  be  sure  you  give  your 
beggariy  cavalier  timely  caution,  that  when  our  paths 
cross  again,  if  he  but  look  at  his  horoscope,  he  wUl  sec 
danger  near  his  natal  star." 

"  Leave  me,  brother !  I  will  not  listen  to  your  abuse. 
Leave  me !  at-ieast  I  claim  the  privacy  of  my  own  apart- 
ment." 

"  Be  it  so,  sister.  But  mark :  shun  such  company 
as  you  have  this  morning  kept,  or  I  will  find  a  more 
certain  method  to  stop  the  wooing.    Remember!" 

Saying  this,  Frederic  hastily  quitted  the  presence  of 
his  sister,  who,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  gave 
utterance  to  her  wounded  heart  In  passionate  sorrow 
and  tears  of  bitter  griet    Sweet  Meeta !  they  were  the 


first  sorrowful  moments  that  ever  cast  their  shadows 
over  the  bilghtness  of  her  Innocent  existence. 

Well  might  the  beautiful  Meeta  feel  grieved  at  the 
rude  treatment  of  her  ungentle  brother;  but  for  ail  that 
^e  might  suffer  herself  she  gave  small  heed  to— It  wa» 
for  her  beloved  Karl  that  she  became  alarmed,  for  she 
knew  that  the  Impetuous  character  of  Frederic  might 
prompt  him  to  deeds  of  rashness  to  acoomplish  may 
purpose  in  view,  and  she  trembled  lest  some  terrible 
evil  might  overt^e  her  lover  ere  she  again  beheld  him. 
She  had  known  him  but  a  short  time,  but  In  that  time 
she  had  learned  to  think  of  him  with  a  devotion,  such 
as  only  woman  can  feel  toward  the  object  of  her  pastton. 
She  believed  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  poor  Btsdent, 
depending  upon  the  good  will  of  a  few  fi  lends  for  his 
position  at  the  university,  and  she  knew  not,  when  the 
height  he  aspired  to  was  attained,  that  he  had  aught  more 
than  a  soul  of  honor  and  bright  talents,  to  assist  him 
In  sustaining  the  overpowering  dlfiUculties  of  an  un- 
generous world.  Yet  for  all  this,  how  ready  was  she, 
the  beautiful,  to  become  his  companion  through  Life's 
dull  voyage — to  encourage  him  when  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  misfortune  set  against  him,  and  to  smfle  upon 
and  cheer  him  when  Fortune  showered  upon  him  her 
jealous  favors — she,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house — the 
heiress  of  a  princely  dowry — ^was  ready  to  shsie  the 
humble  fortunes  of  the  poor  student  of  Wmtzbnig. 

We  must  now  let  our  readers  In  to  a  secret.  Kari  was. 
In  fact,  deceiving  his  lovely  and  trusting  Meeta,  for  he 
was  not  the  poor  student  that  he  rcpreaented  Mmself 
to  be,  but  the  heir  to  the  fortunes  and  the  honors  of 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  (Germany.  His  adventure 
originated  In  a  gay  freak— a  bet  with  the  young  Count 
of  Werthelm. 

They  were  In  company  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
evening  that  Karl  had  first  met  Meeta  at  the  masited 
ball.  He  was  lavish  In  his  praises  of  her  beauty  and  her 
modesty,  and  the  count  was  raU]ring  him  upon  hsvtog 
fallen  in  love  with  the  rich  baron's  daughter.  To  be 
sure  Karl  did  not  overlike  his  joking  upon  so  dettcate  a 
subject,  as  who  ever  did  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  little  blind  god  ?  But  the  count  was  fond  of  his 
pleasant  veins,  and  who  shall  condenm  him  Ibr  all  the 
mirth  he  can  find  In  this  melancholy  world  7 

"  But  my  dear  Karl,"  said  the  count,  (Kari  tt^u  his 
name,)  how  In  the  name  of  the  Imaculate  Luther  did 
you  get  a  sight  of  her  bewitching  ftoe  7  for  with  all  my 
skill  in  mansging  such  things,  I  could  not  get  my  eyes 
beneath  her  mask  during  the  entire  evening." 

"  Nay,  my'good  Count  of  Werthelm,"  answered  Kait 
"  you  must  not  expect  me  to  let  you  Into  all  the  secrets 
of  my  wooing.  You  will  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
did  get  a  sight  of  her  sweet  face  and  her  bright  eyes, 
and  for  that  reason  did  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
them." 

"Ah !"  sighed  the  counl,  "if  such  be  the  case,  we  may 
as  well  conclude  upon  your  success  at  once ;  for  against 
such  a  figure  and  so  eloquent  a  voice,  what  fair  roaides 
could  succeed  in  keeping  her  heart  7  And  when  te 
that,  we  add  your  magnificent  title  and  your  exhaust* 
less  revenues,  one  might  almost  swear  there  could  be 
no  withstanding  you.    How  say  you,  Elarl  7" 

"  How  say  1 7"  replied  Karl ;  "  why  to  hear  yon,  one 
would  think  that  were  It  not  for  my  magnlficient  title 
and  exhaustloss  revenue?)  as  you  are  pleased  to  desl^ 
natb  them,  I  should  stand  but  a  small  chance  of  bdo^ 
listened  to  by  any  feir  damsel  of  quality  in  Wurts- 
burg." 

"  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  fickle  creaturs%  my  dear 
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narqub,"  replied  the  count,  *<aiHl  I  consider  them 
'somewhat  in  the  Hght  of  moths— they  much  delight  to 
flutter  around  the  dazzHng  flame  that  gives  them  to 
destruction.  To  be  plain,  Karl,  I  think  that  did  she 
know  you  only  as  plain  Karl  Klosheimer,  or  some  other 
-unassuming  name  without  a  title,  the  daughter  of  the 
|m>ud  baron  would  seek  some  other  object  on  which 
to  bestow  her  radiant  smiles." 

"There  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  count,"  said  Karl ; 
•"tor  I  purposely  took  much  pains  to  deceive  her  on 
ihM  pdnt.  I  assumed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  poor 
•student,  who  had  no  brighter  hopes  to  cheer  liim  tlian 
the  gocd  pointed  out  by  his  ambition." 

"  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  she  saw  through  your 

pretence  all  the  while,  my  romantic  marquis  7  or  do 

you  not  think  there  were  those  present  who  did  know 

•    you,  and  who  whispered  in  her  ear  to  make  much  of 

the  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Anspach." 

"I  win  not  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Karl :  "I  really 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  lady,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
she  is  so  much  influenced  by  pride  of  rank  as  most 
tadtes  of  gentle  birth ;  and  I  further  flatter  myself  thai 
«were  I  in  fact  what  I  represented  myself  to  her  as 
beings  that  I  could  finally  succeed  in  winning  both  her 
confidence  and  her  love." 

"  Now,  Karl,  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  jest- 
ing with  an  honest  looking  face ;  but  you  must  give 
me  the  privilege  of  smiling  at  the  conceit." 

"  You  certainly  have  the  privilege  of  laughing  at  the 
conceit,"  replied  Karl ;  "  but  if  you  doubt  the  effect,  I 
will  lay  you  a  wager  of  a  thonsahd  ducats,  that  assum- 
ing to  be  but  a  poor  student,  I  will  so  far  win  the  af- 
fections of  this  baron's  daughter,  that  she  shall  prefer 
me  to  the  proudest  cavalier  in  Germany." 

"I  accept  the  wager,"  said  the  count,  "though  I 
tx>niess  I  do  not  much  Uke  to  risk  so  significant  a  sum 
upon  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  will  take  your  honor 
that  you  hold  the  terms  of  the  wager  sacred.  About 
it  quick,  Karl,  for  I  am  impatient  to  see  you  com- 
mence your  wooing  as  the  poor  student  of  Wurtz- 
•mrg." 

Under  these  circumstances  Karl  lost  no  time  in  put- 
ting his  faculties  to  action ;  nor  was  he  long  in  finding 
«n  opportunity  to  address  the  mistress  of  his  devotions. 
How  he  sped  in  his  wooing  the  opening  of  our  story 
Ins  already  told,  and  if  our  readers  have  in  their  com- 
position, any  response  to  the  delicate  sentiments  of 
Jove — any  echo  to  the  holy  aspirations  of  woman's 
tieart,  let  them  say  if  they  believe  that  Meeta  did  not 
think  more  of  her  humble  worshipper  than  of  all  the 
gilded  titles  in  the  empire. 

A  few  weeks  after  ttie  meeting  between  the  marquis 
-md  Frederic,  the  former  gave  his  friend  the  Count  of 
Wertheim,  to  understand  that,  could  he  take  advantage 
of  a  hint,  and  wished  to  decide  the  wager  thai  was  be- 
tween them,  he  might  conveniently  do  so,  by  being 
near  an  arbor  at  the  western  side  of  the  Baron  Von 
Brenner's  park  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  set 

To  the  count  this  information  was  somewhat  con- 
fused, but  he  determined  at  any  rate  to  be  there,  for  he 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  get  some  positive 
information  on  the  point  at  issue  between  them.  Leav- 
ing him,  therefore,  to  make  his  preparations  according- 
ly, we  will  accompany  our  reiaders  to  the  scene  of  the 
*** grand  denoument,"  as  theatrical  managers  say. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  in  glory,  and  nature  seemed 
<qaiet  as  a  sleeping  infant  No  cloud  dappled  the  starry 
iii^nament,  and  the  soft  and  wanton  breezes  sighed 
jnwmmingly  over  tlie  fiiir  face  of  earth.    Tluougfa  one 


of  the  less  frequented  avenues  of  %park,  in  dose  cem- 
panionship  seemingly  in  sweet  converse,  walked,  or 
rather  lingered,  "two  human  beings  in  the  glow  of 
youth."  Beauty,  like  a  diadem,  crowned  their  fair 
brows,  and  Nature,  as  though  she  acknowledged  a 
diviner  presence,  seemed  to  blend  around  tbem  her 
sweetest  hannonles.  GHowing  thoughts  must  have 
had  utterance,  for  the  ftiirest  and  gentlest  of  the  twain, 
seemed  to  drink  with  much  thirst  fVom  the  overflowio|r 
fountain  of  the  other's  exhaustless  speech ;  nor  ever 
seemed  he  tired  of  filling  her  listening  ear  with  eloquent 
sentences.  They  approached  an  arbor,  and  before  its 
ivied  entrance  did  they  linger,  he  all  the  while  dis- 
coursing such  rare  music  as  seemed  to  entrance  her 
gentle  spirit. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  you  have  learned  me  a  new  devo- 
tion. Before  I  met  you,  I  knew  not  the  aiumbenring 
emotions  of  my  heart ;  I  was  contented  with  my  lowty 
lot,  and  my  ambition  was  learning— the  bright  goal  I 
sought  was  fame— the  keys  to  her  temple  were  iiiy 
books.  I  had  no  regret  that  I  was  a  peasant's  son — that 
I  was  not  noble.  Ah !  I  had  not  then  seen  the  sweetest 
maid  in  Christendom." 

"No  more  about  your  birth,"  said  she;"  how  could 
the  accident  of  your  being  bom  noble,  afiect  the  worth 
of  your  soul— how  affect  its  nobility  1  nay,  had  you 
beefi  as  you  desire,  perchance  we  had  never  met." 

"  But  it  stands  between  me  and  hope—"  said  he. 

"  Not  between  you  and  hope,  Karl.  Believe  me,  I 
am  as  fondly  yours,  as  though  a  coronet  were  on  your 
brow,  and  you  were  glittering  with  useless  titles.  You 
tell  me  that  my  father  is  proud,  that  my  brother  Ss 
haughty,  but  what  can  they  do,  if  I  choose  to  obey  my 
own  inclinations'?  Will  they  disown  me  1  Beit  so. 
Am  I  not  equfdiy  as  able  to  be  a  sharer  in  your  joys 
and  your  sorrows,  as  though  I  were  bom  in  a  cottage  ? 
Do  not  grieve  me  by  such  comparisons,  Karl;  nor 
think  me  forward  that  I  speak  as  I  do;  you  raise  ob> 
stacles  that  I  must  overthrow." 

"  Then,  Meeta,  would  you  be  willing  to  share  an 
humble  cottage  with  me,  and  frugal  fare — could  you 
be  content  to  relinquish  all  your  present  delicacies,  and 
share  the  humble  lot  of  the  poor  student,  who  could 
repay  you  with  nothing  but  his  soul*s  fondest  attach- 
ment" « 

"  Ah  1  how  amply  will  that  repay  me — a  thousand 
foldi^for  with  that  fond  attachment,  how  might  I 
smile  at  the  gaudiness  of  this  world— how  light  would 
seem  the  burdens  of  our  existence.  O  Karll  I  fear  I 
say  bold  things,  but  your  imagination  so  separates  our 
positions,  that  I  am  compelled  unwittingly  to  be  my- 
self a  wooer.  You  have  taught  my  soul  its  worship, 
and  I  can  never  seek  another  shrine.  You  ask  me  if  I 
could  relinquish  all  my  present  delicacies.  Ah,  what 
delicacy  is  there  like  love  1  Does  it  not  make  a  palace 
of  a  hovel?  and  without  it  does  not  the  palace  become 
a  dreary  prison?" 

"  Beloved  Meeta  1  how  could  I  fail,  by  thy  example, 
to  be  inspired  to  noble  ambition — with  such  a  guardian 
spirit,  how  could  I  fail  to  reach  the  dazzling  pinnacle 
of  fame?  When  we  first  met,  thy  path  was  strewn 
with  fiowers,  and  over  thy  happy  heart  contentment 
held  her  misty  veil ;  like  the  first  Eden,  no  luring  ser- 
pent*8  tongue,  had  poisoned  its  atmosphere  of  holiness ; 
and  all  thy  waking  thoughts  and  sleeping  visions  were 
of  bliss.  But  I  have  breathed  discord  in  your  ear,  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  your  soul  has  been  marred.  I 
have  given  strange  tenants  to  your  hetut— Mistrust, 
Fear  and  Suspense.    I  am  to  blame  that  I  forgot  my 
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Btatkm — that  I  awoke  your  aoiil  from  its  calm  and  holy 
peace." 

"No,  Karl;  blame  not  yourself.  You  have  not 
lessened  by  happiness;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 
given  me  a  new  joy,  that  adds  a  thousand  fold  to  the 
pleasures  of  my  existence.  Think  me  not  placed  above 
you ;  but  onward  in  your  proud  march  of  ambition ; 
acquire  that  fiiune  which  I  know  you  have  the  powei 
to  win,  and  it  will  be  yon  that  exalts.  Then  if  you 
love  me  as  you  now  do,  your  affection  will  be  to  me  a 
protecting  shield  in  all  danger— a  healing  balm  in  all 
sorrow." 

"Sweet  sophistry!  Tell  me  again:  do  you  not 
think  there  are  others  more  worthy  of  your  love  than 
the  poor  student?  Would  you  not  sigh  for  the  rank 
and  station  that  you  put  aside  ?" 

"  Do  not  doubt  me,  Karl.  My  destiny  is  fixed.  I 
have  linked  my  fate  with  yours.  In  your  lonely  study 
let  this  encourage  you :  through  weal  or  wo  remember 
Heeta  loves  you." 

Further  conversation  between  them  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  hasty  footsteps,  and  the  next  moment 
Frederic  Von  Brenner  stood  before  the  lovere,  with  his 
sword  dmwn,  and  trembling  with  rage.  Meeta  started, 
uttered  a  surprised  cry,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  her 
brother  to  prevent  him  from  committing  any  assault 
upon  Karl,  for  in^his  dangerous  manner  she  read  the 
purpose  of  his  excited  spirit.  But  Frederic  pushed  her 
rudely  from  him,  at  the  same  time  crying  out  to  Karl : 

"  Now,  braggart  villain !  prepare  to  meet  such  chas- 
tisement as  you  deserve.  I  will  not  murder  you,  but 
but  will  give  you  the  privilege  of  defence ;  that,  how- 
ever, will  avail  you  but  slightly,  for  I  have  sworn  to 
have  your  heart*s  blood !" 

^**f7  cffaftce,  good  sirt*  asked  Karl. 

"  You  have  sought  to  stain  the  honor  of  our  house," 
replied  Pred.ric.    "  Where  is  your  weapon  7" 

"  'Tis  here,"  answered  Karl,  drawing,  "as  good  and 
as  perfect  as  when  we  firet  met    Have  you  practiced  7" 

"  Fool  1 1  came  here  to  practice,"  exclaimed  Freder- 
ic, passionately. 

"Ah I  In  that  case  I  can  amuse  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, or  longer  if  you  please.  It  is  a  rare  sport,  and 
I  have  grown  over  fond  of  it,  being  in  practice  every 
city." 

Frederic,  eager  to  commence  the  fray,  rushed  upon 
his  adversary,  who  received  and  parried  his  thrusts 
with  provoking  coolness ;  but  at  the  firet  clash  of  steel, 
Meeta  uttered  a  sffriek  of  terror,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  person,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  rushed  from  behind 
the  arbor,  and  parted  the  assailants. 

"  Hold !"  cried  he.  "  Von  Brenner,  you  draw  your 
sword  upon  the  young  Marquis  of  Anspach." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Anspach !"  echoed  Predeilc.  "Ex- 
plain yourself,  sir." 

Meeta  moved  to  the  side  of  her  brother  as  he  listened 
to  the  explanation  of  the  stranger,  who  was  none  other 
than  the  Count  of  Wertheirn,  and  recognized  by  Fre- 
deric the  moment  he  dropped  his  disguise.  The  count 
related  the  manner  In  which  Meeta  and  the  marquis 
had  first  met,  the  character  the  latter  had  assumed,  the 
progress  of  their  passion,  the  wager,  and  their  many 
subsequent  interviews,  and  other  important  things  con- 
nected with  the  adventure.  When  Von  Brenner  had 
heard  the  explanation,  he  seemed  puzzled  in  the  ex- 
treme, whether  to  langh  or  make  the  affair  serious. 
Turning  to  his  sister  who  stood  at  his  side  in  tears,  he 
kindly  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  then 
tddressing  the  marquis  he  said : 


"This  has  been  a  singular  affair,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  unsay  the  many  uncivil  things  I  have  spoken 
to  you.  I  must  seek  my  apology  in  your  disguise* 
I  know  not  if  I  do  not  more  envy,  than  dislike,  you  ( 
you  must  promise,  however,  to  give  me  private  lesson* 
in  fencing.  Ih  the  meantime,  let  me  hope  for  a  speedy* 
and  happy  termination  to  this  adventure.  I  need  not 
ask  my  sister  here  to  say  amen." 

"You  have  my  thanks  for  your  generosiry,"  replied 
the  marquis;  "but  here  is  one  whose  pardon  I  must 
ask.  What  say  you,  Meeta  1  Will  you  forgive  the 
poor  student?  and  can  you  love  him  as  warmly  s« 
ever?" 

Meeta  had  no  answer  for  him,  but  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms — an  act  in  itself  confessing  everything. 

"After  all,"  said  the  marquis,  "it  has  been  a  sweet 
adventure.  Fortunately  for  my  scheme,  I  was  un- 
known to  my  late  adversary,  although  I  recognized 
him.    As  for  the  wager,  count — " 

"  I  acknowledge  it  as  fairly  won  by  yourself,"  said, 
the  count,  "  and  am  more  than  repaid  by  the  pleasurs 
I  feel  in  congratulating  you  on  your  success. 

But  why  follow  the  thread  of  my  story  further  ?  Let 
it  suffice,  that  ihey  parted,  each  full  of  happy  th<)|i^ht8» 
But  ere  many  months  rolled  away,  there  was  a  meniei; 
a  more  numerous,  and  a  more  brilliant  meetings,  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  the  Marquis  of  Anspach  and 
the  sweet  daughter  of  the  Baron  Von  Brenner;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  gorgeous  assemblage,  did 
the  Count  of  Wertheim  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  nOf- 
ble  bridegroom,  the  wager  of  a  thousand  ducats. 


TIMOTHY  TUTTLE: 

OB,  A  aSMlNISCENCE  OF  THS  LAND  FEVXB. 
BT  NATHANIBL  DBBailHI. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  in  which  the  lots  orcer* 
tain  ima^nary  cities  in  the  Empire  State,  at  two  doT- 
lars  per  root,  \vere  exchanged  for  bogs  down  E^st,  at 
tendollareper  acre — "a  tair  business  transaction"^ 
there  lived  in  the  latter  region,  and  in  the  village  of 
Tabby  ville,  one  Timotheus  TutUe.  He  was  short,  and 
thick,  in  fact  a  mere  animated  lump  of  fat ;  and  yet  no 
exquisite  ever  regarded  his  own  person  with  more  com- 
placency. For  having,  in  the  course  of  his  riding, 
seen  the  remark  of  Q,uiniilian  relative  to  Thucydides, 
"  densus  et  brevls  et  semper,  instans  sibi,"  and  sup- 
posing that  the  critic  referred  to  the  outer  man,  rather 
than  to  his  style,  he  was  wont  to  pride  himself  on  his 
resemblance  to  that  great  histoiian. 

Timotheus  Tutile,  or  MasterTutUe,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  had  for  a  long  period  taught  the  rudiments  in 
one  of  the  town  schools  at  Tabbvvllle,  we  brieve  in 
the  third  district,  and  alw^s  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee.  If  there  be  any  doubts  on  this  point,  we 
can  refer  to  numerous  testimonials  si^ed  by  said  com- 
mittee or  committees  rather,  for  rotation  in  office  mtss 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  by  Parson  B  iggs.  lA\%forit 
was  in  reading,  writing,  including  German  text,  and 
Arithmetic.  In  geography  he  could  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cape  and  a  promontory,  bLt  he  nevsr 
soared  to  the  "  use  .of  the  globes."  He  also  styled 
himself  professor  of  languages;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
he  had  a  sufficient  smattering  of  Latin  to  attempt  wiih 
his  pupils  some  portions  of  Virgil.  There  were  other 
portions,  however,  particularly  the  G<;orgic8,  against 
which  he  entered  his  veto.  His  excuse  was  thit  thev 
were  not  fitted  for  the  age — be  could  have  added  who 
more  truth  that  he  was  unable  to  construe  them. 

In  addition  to  the  "  solid  branches,"  Master  Tutds 
cultivated  psalmody;  and  although,  from  shortness  of 
breath,  he  failed  on  the  hautboy,  ne  was  umlvalled  on 
the  vkii.  This  knowledge  of  music  rendered  him  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  people  ef  Tabbvville.  and  not 
only  operated  as  an  open  sesame  to  all  their  paitles, 
but  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  chorister  of  ths  West 
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Patiab.  And  delightful  k  was  to  vmt  the  vestry  oi 
this  parish  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  observe  Tuttle 
leading  the  choir  in  the  thrilling  compositions  of  Bil- 
lioffs  and  Hulden.  Wonderful  it  was  to  find  him  so 
feelingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  these  ^preat  masters, 
and  infusing  a  portion  of  his  spirit  even  into  the  dullest 
of  his  scholars-— leavening  the  whole  choir.  Then  to 
see  him  as  he  crrasped  his  bow !  With  what  gravity  he 
uyplied  the  rosin — how  majestic  as  he  waved  it  in  the 
aiient  beat — how  languid  in  the  pia— how  vigorous  in 
Xheforiei 

WeU  was  it  for  Master  Tuttle  that,  like  honest  Fal- 
atafi^  he  indulged  in  the  **  singing  of  anthems ;"  as  he 
thus  relieved  the  monotony  of  a  life  otherwise  insup- 
•ortabld.  Arduous,  indeed,  were  his  labors;  for  as 
Tabbyville  never  employed  a  mistress,  to  pioneer  in 
4he  first  lessons,  it  was  always  Tuttle's  fate  to  have 
that  greatest  of  trials  to  human  patience,  the  class  in 
**  Bug."  Of  a  truth  he  was  saved  by  psalmody,  when 
•there,  without  his  ear,  would  have  taken  Prussio  acid, 
or  French  leave.  As  it  was,  he  had  even  waxed  fat, 
an  indication  of  contentment.  He  felt  assured  that  if 
lie  received  but  little,  he  spent  less— for  his  family  was 
«ina]I  and  his  desires  moderate.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Master  Tuttle  when  the  mania  for  speculation 
«n  timber-lands,  which  had  raged  so  violently  on  the 
seaboard,  extended  at  length  to  Tabbyville,  and  parts 
adjacent. 

For  several  weeks  after  its  appearance.  Master  Tut- 
tle exhibited  no  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  notwith- 
standing Captain  Tarbox  had  cleared  five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  the  sale  of  a  bond,  and  Dr.  Snaggs  had  refused 
an  advance  of  two  thousand  on  a  recent  purchase.  But 
Deacon  Graves  had  also  ventured  and  witn  great  suc- 
<:ess;  having  sold  stumpage  for  three  dollars  which 
cost  him  two.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  Mfs. 
Graves  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  climb  up  the 
family  wagon,  and  the  next  Sabbath  she  drove  to  the 
West  Pariah  in  a  new  bellows- top  chaise.  This  was 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Tuttle.  It  had  arrived  as  she  was 
entering  the  meeting-house,  and  she  was  induced  to 
look  back,  by  the  exclamaiions  of  wonder  its  appear- 
ance had  occasioned.  There  it  was  with  its  blight 
green  body  and  its  red  wheels,  and  red  Mrs.  Graves 
too,  for  the  top  was  thrown  back  in  a  blazing  July  sun. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  had  no  sooner  reached  her  seat  than  she 
touched  Mrs.  Martin  who  was  in  the  next  pew.  ^'  Gra- 
cious !"  said  the  former,  "do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Graves 
has  dashed  out  in  a  new  bellows-top  chaise  7  A  real 
bellows- top  ?  was  there  ever !  Well,  what  is  the  world 
coming  to  1" 

'*  Sure  enough,  sure  enough !  Well,  you  and  I  have 
one  thing  to  comfort  us  if  we  don't  own  a  chaise — they 
cannot  eay  of  either  of  us  that  our  mother  was  a  Jib- 
kins." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin,  "  we 
are  clear  of  that  blood.  And  then  who  is  Deacon  Graves 
I  should  like  to  know  7  I  guess  if  your  husband  spoke 
to  him  in  the  dead  tongues,  he  would  be  puzzled  to 
answer." 

This  gave  rise  to  a  simultaneous  titter  with  a  rast- 
.  ling  of  lustring,  that  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  and  •would,  if  continued,  have 
called  for  desarved  censurt.  Fortunatelv,  the  well- 
known  creak  of  Paraon  Briggs's  shoes,  at  that  moment 
'  moving  up  the  aisle,  put  a  stop  to  the  merriment  and 
to  the  dissaciion  of  Mrs.  Graves.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Tuttle  was  less  occupied 
iwitli  the  sermon  than  with  the  bellows-top  chaise.  For 
on  that  very  night  Master  Tuttle's  rest  was  not  a  little 
disturbed,  by  reason  of  a  certain  lecture,  on  which  the 
value  of  five  trees  was  strongly  urged,  coupled  with 
some  expressions  about  *'a  want  of  energy,  and  living 
the  life  of  a  bark-horse."  He  was  probably  convinced 
by  the  arguments  then  adduced,  for  the  next  morning 
he  dismissed  his  scholars  announcing  a  fortnight's  va- 
cation. Soon  after,  he  was  seen  to  leave  the  village 
on  Squire  Peebles's  mare ;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
iks  saddlebags,  upon  which  was  fastened  his  old  fear- 
nought, It  was  evident  he  had  started  on  a  long  journey. 

Master  Tuttle  havino:  ascertained  that  several  town- 
ships in  Somerset  might  be  purchased  at  a  loWHte,  as 
lands  were  then  valued,  determined  to  dash  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  if  he  found  a  tract  tliat . 


full  V  answered  his  views,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  bond 
of  it  for  sixty  days.  This  was  the  method  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  were  unable  to'  purchase.  He 
expected  before  that  period  had  elapsed,  with  the  aid 
of  certificates  and  a  plan  of  divera  colors,  to  dispose  of 
it  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with 
Deacon  Graves — certainly  for  enough  to  padfy  Mrs, 
Tuttle  by  the  purchase  of  a  bellows-top  chaise. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  departure  of  our  worthy 
pedagogue,  three  persons  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
woods  m  the  vicinity  of  Austin's  Stream.  The  two 
who  were  in  advance  had  each  a  pack  or  knapsack  t 
they  moved,  however,  with  elastic  step,  though  their 
soiled  and  tattered  garments  indicated  that  their  lOuta 
had  been  one  of  no  ordinary  length  and  roughness. 
The  other,  though  unencumbered  with  baggage,  toiled 
after  his  comnanions  with  sonse  difficulty,  and  was 
manifestly  unfitted  for  threading  the  tansled  mazes  of 
the  forest.  At  this'^me  he  was  bare-headed ;  the  right 
hand  having  fastened  on  the  remains  of  his  hat  as  a 
substitute  for  a  fan,  while  the  left  was  actively  engaged 
in  squeezing  vitality  from  the  Uack  flies  which  were 
riodng  on  his  cheek,  and  adorning  it  with  Indian 
mounds.  He  certainly  was  never  designed  for  a  loco- 
motive ;  and  he  puffed  so  audibly,  that  an  investment 
in  horse-flesh  with  a  like  infirmity,  would  have  been 
extremely  hazardous  without  a  warrant  of  soundness. 
This  personage  wasTimotheus  Tuttle ;  the  others  were 
hardy  woodsmen  whom  he  had  hired  for  the  expedi* 
lion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fatigue's  they  suf- 
fered, the  barran  tracts  they  crossed,  the  bogs  throush 
which  they  floundered,  or  on  Master  Tuttle^  inabilfty 
to  sleep  through  fear  of  catamounts.  He  had  an  actual 
horror  of  being  served  ia>  in  a  raw  state  for  such  un- 
invited guests,  and  he  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  If 
the  party  were  attacked,  he  would  certainly  be  the 
victim,  on  account  of  their  predilection  for  adiposa 
morsels.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  mattera  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Harpere  have  now  in  press 
our  adventurer's  journal,  jeatitled  "  Ttibulations  of 
Travel  by  Timotheus  Tuttle." 

Fortune  for  once  was  kind  to  him.  When  nearly 
worn  out  and  despairing  of  success,  he  entered  upon 
the  North  Eastcriy  comer  of  Number  Six,  North 
Range,  containing  about  five  thousand  acres  appa- 
rently well  timbered,  and  wliich  must  nave  been  over- 
looked by  previous  explorere.  Master  Tuttle  began 
forthwith  to  make  the  requisite  memoranda ;  and  hav* 
ing  covered  no  small  quantity  of  paper  with  his  esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  of  pine  and  its  value  in  dollars, 
he  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  sum  total  in  expectancy  had  a  visible  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  so  much  so  that,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  homeward  journey  he  moved  with  such  a  rapidity 
of  stride  that  placed  him  frequently  in  the  van.  B^ 
after  a  few  miles'  travel,  his  movements  became  slower 
and  his  halts  more  frequent.  Perhaps  this  might  be 
attributed  to  his  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  riches — 
perhaps  to  his  redundancy  of  flesh. 

It  was  nearly  twilight  when  the  party  approached 
the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  at  some  distance  below  the 
forks ;  and,  taking  courage  as  they  saw  the  sign  of  the 
"  Mug  and  Poker,"  where  they  had  left  their  horses, 
they  soon  reached  that  most  excellent  inn.  Desirable 
indeed  was  this  resting-place,  it  being;  as  the  siffn  indi- 
cated, a  place  for  ffip,  m  which  Major  Saunders,  the 
landlord,  was  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  Master 
Tuttle  had  never  manifested  any  decided  aversion. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  observe  the  changes  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  latter,  while  the  m^jor  was  preparing  this 
nutritious  beverage — at  one  moment  ioyous,  as  the 
contents  of  the  mug  hissed  and  mantled  while  em- 
bracing the  ignited  iron ;  and  then  mournful,  as  a  por- 
tion curied  over  the  sides,  and  tricklins  in  obecimce 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  was  thus  inevitably  lost. 
We  trust  that  the  friends  of  temperance  will  not  con- 
demn, if  our  fat  traveler  called  for  a  second  muc.  He 
was  really  dry,  and  the  Major  was  the  last  of  those 
who  prepared  that  mysterious  compound.  The  march 
of  intellect  had  banished  the  poker  to  that  secluded 
spot,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  Tuttelian  draughts  at 
other  Uvems,  if  less  Inebriating,  were  far  less  pala- 
table. 
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Marer  Tnttle  was  truly  in  the  state  called  comforta- 
bla,  Mb  anticipations  of  profits  having  increased  with 
the  first  muff,  and  his  dread  of  catamounts  having  van- 
ished vf'nh  the  second.  In  this  enviable  mood  he  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  as  the  landlord  was  wont  to 
oall  it,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld,  snugly  en- 
sconced in  the  arm-chair,  no  less  a  personage  then 
Deacon  Graves.  The  latter  expressed  his  joy  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  so  did  Bftaster  Tuttle;  for 
though  at  Tabbyvifle  he  indulged  in  a  feeling  akin  to 
«iivy  at  the  Deacon's  good  luck,  it  entirely  subsided 
on  encountering  his  old  neighbor  at  such  a  distance. 

**  Well,  Deacon,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
yon  up  here,  and  in  search  of  a  timber-tract !  Why  as 
to  property,  Vou  have  got  Benjamin's  portion  already." 

"  Friend  Tuttle  you  wrong  me.  I  have  no  hanker- 
ing for  earthly  treasures.     Life  is  short,  and  a  little 

"Why  then,"  rejoined  Tuttle,  "what  could  induce 
yen  to  come  7" 

'  "  My  old  complaint,  the  asthma.  Dr.  Snaggs  thought 
tkat  a  smell  of  the  woods,  and  sleeping  on  c^r-boughs 
would  work  wonders." 

"  I  can  vouch  for  that,  neighbor  Orave8--8ub  teg- 
mine,  as  I  say'to  my  scholars.  For  the  last  fortni^t 
I  have  tried  that  kind  of  bed,  and  I  find  it  a  restorauve 
not  only  for  the  stomach,  but  for  the  pockets." 

"  What,"  cried  the  deacon,  "  you  have  been  lucky, 
eh!" 

"Beyond  calculation! — such  a  body  of  timber! — 
Why  the  pines  were  so  thick,  that  I  was  fairly  squeezed 
in  passing  between  them." 

"My  dear  Timotheus,  where  is  it  located?  point  it 
out--point  it  out !" 

"  Mum's  the  word,  deacon,  quies,  quietis,  quieti,  as 
I  say  to  my  scholars.  *  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,' 
tol  de  rol  de  ri  do !" 

"  Master  Tuttle !  such  levity  is  shameful  \  Why,  sir, 
you  are  in  the  last  stages  of—" 

"Last  stages !  no  I  ain't;  I'm  in  the  rudiments — ^in 
the  prima  via,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  your  situa- 
tion to  the  committee. 

"  What,  deacon !  report  a  little  exuberance  ?  a  mere 
oozing  of  the  grosser  fluids,  whereby—" 

"  Be  sober  then,  and  don't  trifle  with  a  neighbor  who 
is  80  anxious  for  your  welfifire.  Haven't  I  told  you  that 
I  regard  this  world  as  dross  7" 

"True,  neighbor,  true — ^verus,  vera,  verum,  as  I  say 
to  my  scholars.  Well  then,  just  gladden  your  eyes 
with  those  estimates  taken  on  the  spot.  Five  thousand 
acres,  number  six,  ninth  range,  north-easteriy  comer ! 
Ten  thousand  of  clear  pine  to  the  acre,  besides  lots  of 

rice,  and  hackmatack  that  would  furnish  knees  for 
whole  of  Uncle  Sam's  navy." 

"'Wonderful !  Master  Tuttle ;  but  haven't  you  over- 
rated T' 

"  Fallen  short !— short  by  two  thousand-*-mille,  roll- 
lia,  milliarum,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars.  Now  the 
owner  must  be  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  I  shall  get  a 
bond  of  it  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  For  that  purpose,  I 
start  to-morrow — curro,  currere,  as  I — " 

"  To-monrow !"  cried  Deacon  Graves ;  "  no,  not  to- 
morrow. What  would  be  the  eflTeot  upon  the  youth  at 
Tabbvville,  were  it  known  that  Master  Tuttle  rode  on 
the  Sabbath?  Your  usefulness  would  be  at  an  end. 
Wait  till  Monday,  and  we  will  return  together.  In  the 
meanwhile,  our  time  may  be  profitably  spent  in  the 
leading  of  moral  tracts  of  which,  fortunately,  I  have  a 
largcsupply." 

This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Master  Tuttle, 
but  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of  his  school  till  he  had 
secured  the  bond,  and  he  was  aware  that  he  was  in  the 
deacon's  power.  He,  therefore,  reluctantly  acquiesced, 
and  having  called  for  the  major's  nightcap,  another  half 
mug,  he  retired  to  lose  in  sleep,  all  memoiy  of  bis  trou- 
bles. 

He  ted  been  in  a  horizontal  position  some  thirty 
minutes  when  a  voice  in  the  entry  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  In  what  number  is  Master  Tuttle  ?" 

"  Number  six,  ninth  ranee !"  was  the  response  with- 
in, from  one  who  was  evidently  in  the  state  called 
dreamy.  Thus  directed,  the  Inquirer,  who  was  Dea- 
con Graves,  opened  the  door  and  approached  TutUe* 


After  several  shakes,  he  was  sufficiently  aroused  to* 
comprehend  the  object  of  this  visit.  The  deacon  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  just  ascertained  there  would 
be  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  little  village  be- 
low. In  that  case  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  and,  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  prac- 
tice to  ride  on  that  day,  he  had  concluded  to  proceed 
without  delay.  "  I  shall  there  wait  for  you,"  said  the 
deacon ;  "  and,  as  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  petbaps  yoo 
had  better  drop  down  about  nightfall." 

Master  Tuttle  expressed  his  surpiise  at  this  altera- 
tion in  the  anangement  so  far  as  to  open  one  tye.  Bui 
it  closed  again  ere  the  form  of  his  neighbor  liatd  fairiy 
receded. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
weariness  to  the  impatient  Tuttle,  and  we  an  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  he  was  less  interested  ia 
the  moral  tracts  than  in  the  major's  poker.  In  tlia 
afternoon  he  became  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  his 
situation,  having  noticed,  among  the  jugs  and  bottles 
that  adorned  the  bar,  a  copy  of  the  "  ViUage  Harmony.'* 
This  led  to  inquiiies  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  major  himself  was  no  stranger  to  that  p'cmt 
work,  so  far  as  regarded  the  soprano,  and  that  Eben 
Slocumb,  then  in  the  bar-room,  was  the  most  powerful 
alto  in  that  section.  The  voices  of  tWs  worthy  trie 
were  soon  in  full  cry,  nor  did  they  cease  till  the  major's 
call  for  a  candle  admonished  the  chorister  that  it  was 
time  to  commence  his  journey. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Tuttle  anived  at  the 
village  where  he  expected  to  join  the  deacon ;  but  ta 
hiff  "burprise  he  found  only  a  note  from  him,  in  which 
he  regretted  his  inability  to  wait,  as  intelligenoe  from 
home  required  his  immediate  departure.  This  was  a 
gjeat  disappointment.  He  had  no  fondness  for  travel- 
ing in  the  aark  without  a  companion ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready lost  a  day  in  the  perusal  of  Graves's  "Tracts," 
and  the  vacation  had  drawn  to  a  close.  The  result  of 
his  deliberations  wsg  to  refresh  man  and  beast,  and 
pursue  'his  solitary  route. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  he  had  the  satisfiBLC- 
tion  of  reaching  the  town  where  the  envied  owner  of 
number  six,  ninth  range,  resided.  Though  worn  down 
¥rith  fatigue,  he  recollected  that  delays  were  danger* 
ous,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  proptietor's  mansoiu 
On  gaining  admittance  he  was  consideraUy  agiuted. 
It  might  be  that  he  was  even  now  too  late,  and  yet  if 
he  manifested  any  anxiety  about  this  favorite  lot,  ft 
would  serve  only  to  enhance  the  price  of  it.  Insteaii^ 
therefore,  of  an  immediate  assault  upon  the  citadel,  he 
approached  gradually,  and  made  what  might  be  called 
his  first  parallel  by  some  remarks  upon  me  weather. 
In  the  second  he  advanced  to  pine  trees. 

"I  understand,"  says  Tuttle,  "that  you  generally 
bond  at  two  dollars  per  acre." 

"  Fes,  that  has  been  my  practice ;  but  for  some  of 
those  townships  it  is  really  too  great  a  sacrifice." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  it  is  about  six  of  some  and  half  s 
dozen  of  the  others.  I  found  more  stones  than  trees — 
arbores  arborum,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars.  But  od  the 
whole  I  have  concluded  to  venture  a  little." 

"Well,  Mr.  Tuttle,  you  can  have  your  choice." 

"  So  I  thought ;  and  I  rather  guess,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I'll  uke  a  bond  of  five  thousand  acres  in  nimi- 
ber  six,  ninth  range." 

"  In  that  number  you  can  have  five,  ten,  or  fifteen, 
thousand." 

"  Or  twenty,  I  suppose,  if  I  vranted  them,"  rejoined 
Tuttle,  endeavoring  to  appear  calm,  but  filled  with 
emotions  that  might  truly  be  called  pleasurable. 

"Not  exactly,^'  rejoined  the  proprietor.  "The 
northeasterly  quarter  of  that  township  has  just  boea 
purchased  by  a  Mr.  Graves." 

Had  the  point  of  a  needle  at  that  moment  penetrated 
his  epidermis,  the  leap  of  Tuttle  would  not  have  been 
less  violent  than  it  was  at  this  intelligence.  A  cold 
sweat  covered  his  forehead,  the  jugular  became  enlar- 
ged, and,  although  certain  guttural  sounds  were  emit- 
ted, not  a  word  was  intelligible.  "  Pardon  roe,"  cried 
Tattle,  when  he  had  partifUly  recovered  himself;  "par* 
don  me,  but  that  deacon,  that  hjrpocrite,  that  beech- 
nut, that  earth-worm,  that  mammon  of  unilghteoii»> 
■ess,  has  blasted  all  my  hopes."  Upon  this  he  flong 
open  the  door,  discharging  in  bia  retreat,  such  a  voUs|F 
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of  epilhelsa»  convinced* the  proprietor  that  his  voca- 
l^nUry  must  be  large. 

We  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  our 
eaiplorer,  as  he  entered  reluctantly  ihe  domestic  circle, 
nor,  lest  we  injure  the  cause  of  Hymen,  will  we  lift 
the  veil  from  certain  scenes  that  followed.  If  he  hum- 
med a  tune  about  that  time,  and  he  had  that  habit,  it 
probably  was  not  "  Sweet  Home."  That  Mrs.  Tuttle 
poured  out  the  vials  of  her  wrath  is  certain ;  and  it  is 
equally  so,  that  a  few  of  the  drops  fell  on  her  husband 
Sat  being  so  easily  duped.  But  the  iniquity  of  Deacon 
Graves  caused  most  of  the  contents  to  ulU  upon  his 
own  head,  and  such  was  her  indignation,  that  it  might 
be  said  the  vials  followed. 

Mrs.  Tattle  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  submit 
in  iileiiee  to  what  she  considered  a  gross  wrong.  The 
■loiy  began  to  circulate  with  the  usual  addenda  ateaci^ 
lepetition,  and  soon  became  the  engrossing  topic  of 
TlibbTviUe.  The  brethren  of  the  West  Parish  now 
iMmd  it  necesaary  to  come  forward  and  call  the  deacon 
to  aceMint.  Several  meetings  were  held,  and  the  char- 
ges fuHv  sustained ;  and  yet  adjournments  were  mo- 
Ttad  and  carried  without  coming  to  any  definite  result. 
Such  a  course  served  only  to  increase  the  popular  cla- 
nor,  and  gave  rise  to  the  remark,  that  the  wealth  of 
Deacon  Graves  would  prove  a  sufficient  shield,  and 
that  iniquity  in  high  plaocs  could  be  practised  with 
impunity.  Parson  Briggs,  who  was  imbued  with  the 
venr  spirit  of  that  religion  which,  for  a  long  period,  he 
had  endeavored  to  make  acceptable  to  others,  was  re- 
aolvod  that  his  church  should  no  longer  be  obnoxious 
to  such  a  charge.  On  the  next  Sabbath  he  gafto  a 
powerful  discourse  from  these  words — **  If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  He  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  of  Christianity  would  ceass  to  advance,  unless 
there  was  something  like  purity  in  the  conduct  of  its 
professors — that  the  higher  their  standing  in  society, 
the  greater  the  mischi^  when  they  violated  its  pre- 
•epts,  and  the  greater  the  necessity  that  the  offending 
member  be  removed.  This  was  urged  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  went  home  to  the  heart  j  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  he  requested  the  male  mem- 
bers to  stop,  it  was  considered  that  the  Deacon  was 
standing  on  slippery  ground.  Curiosity  was  on  tip- 
toe, and  the  crowd,  instead  of  going  directly  home, 
lingered  upon  the  steps  and  filled  the  entry.  In  the 
latter  places  there  was  a  momentary  scuffle,  and  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  sexton,  the  three 
Tarbell  boys  maintained  their  post  at  the  key-hole. 
At  the  solidtaaon  of  Mis.  Martin.  'Siah  Byles  also 
mounted  a  block,  and,  clinging  to  the  window  sill,  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  advantage  afforded  by  a  broken 
pane.  But  he  had  hardly  obtained  the  desireid  position. 
OFe  the  sexton  removed  the  prop,  and  Byles  descended 
with  a  momentum  that  efiectually  checked  all  desire 
to  renew  his  efforts.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  painful 
anxiety  passed  by  those  without,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. But  the  members,  as  they  passed  uong,  pre- 
served a  mjrsterioas  silence,  and  answered  inquiries  by 
a  shake  of  the  head  only,  as  grave  as  it  was  equivocal. 
The  result  of  their  doings  IsMted  out,  however,  sooner 
than  they  expected.  Sam  Johnson  had  hid  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  sentence  was,  and  it  passed  unanimously,  that 
Mr.  Graves  should  pay  to  Master  Tuttle,  five  hundred 
doHsrs,  he  having  admitted  that  he  could  clear  five 
thousand  by  the  purchase — that  he  should  no  longer 
be  called  deacon,  and  should  be  suspended  till  he  had 
made  the  above  payment,  asked  forgiveness  of  the 
church,  and  satisfied  them  of  his  repentance. 

This  verdict  was  very  acceptable  to  the  community, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  popuhirity  and  influence  of 
Parson  Brigjgs.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  meeting-house  was  unusually  full ;  and  the 
nmnbir  dnoe  then  has  so  much  increased,  that  an  ad- 
dition of  fifteen  feet,  by  sawing  through  the  centre,  is 
ssilousty  talked  of. 

The  last  time  the  writer  was  at  Tabbyville,  a  great 
shange  had  occurred.  The  land-fever  had  subsided, 
and  the  description  of  number  six,  as  given  by  Tuttle, 
was  so  fer  at  variance  with  all  other  accounts,  that  it 
was  oridsnt  he  had  entered  another  lot.  Mr.  Graves 
was  then  endeavoring  to  compromise  with  his  creditor 
hf  giving  np  his  parebase— toskig  bis  fiisl  psymeiit, 


and,  with  a  conveyance  of  a  moiety  of  the  homestead, 
to  liquidate  the  balance.  The  bellows-top  chaise  with 
green  body,  was  long  ago  sold  at  auction. 

It  was  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Tuttle  ;  but  In  justice  to 
that  lady  we  must  add,  that  she  caused  it  to  be  painted 
brown,  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Graves, 
and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  seen  on  her  left,  when  she 
lides  to  the  West  Paiish.  Master  Tuttle  is  now  loo 
unwieldy  to  gain  admission.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
trives to  roach  the  ^Uery  in  season  for  the  first  tune, 
and  still  sustains  his  reputation  on  the  vioL  Deacon 
Graves,  for  he  is  again  a  deacon,  is  an  altered  man, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tabbyville  Association 
for  Moral  Reform. 

In  a  speech  at  a  recent  meeting,  he  urged  the  neces* 
sity  of  circulating  tracts,  and  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  motion,  had  it  not  been  seconded  by  Master  Tuttle. 
The  latter  remarked  that  he  could  speak  firom  expert* 
ence  on  that  subject,  having  deiived  no  little  benefit 
from  them,  by  only  one  day's  reading,  while  at  the 
"  Mug  and  Poker.'^  This  speech,  while  it  flushed  tho 
countenance  of  Deacon  Graves,  disturbed  in  no  smaJl 
measure  the  gravity  of  the  audience.  Even  Parson 
Briggs  found  it  difficult  to  cry  "  order,"  tiie  corners  of 
bis  mouth  having  a  strong^  tendency  upward,  in  spits 
of  his  efforts  to  pull  them  <* 
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A  dark  and  stormy  evening  in  February  is  not  a  time 
when  any  one,  who  has  freedom  of  choice,  will  leave  a 
warm  fireside  for  a  walk  In  the  shelterless  streets.  But 
with  the  worthy  man  whom  we  are  about  to  introduce 
to  our  readers,  there  was  no  alternative.  Sandy  Pat- 
terson was  a  dairyman  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh, 
who  maintained  his  little  family  by  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  two  cows.  His  wife  and  their  only  child,  a 
comely  girt  of  nineteen,  were  all  Sandy's  household; 
and  every  member  of  It  took  a  share  of  the  Isbor,  which 
supplied  their  few  and  humble  wants.  Their  small 
cottage  was  neat  and  clean,  as  were  also  the  inmateft 
themselves,  though  their  countenances,  on  tite  rainy 
February  night  in  question,  betokened  depressed  and 
sorrowful  hearte.  "  Heaven  speed  thee,  guderoan  !'* 
said  the  wife,  as  Sandy  Patterson  tiirew  his  plaid  about 
Ids  shoulders,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  olast  with* 
out;  "  Heaven  speed  yel  or  else  we'll  be  hanied  and 
ruined  creatures  the  morn.  What  a  nicht  too,  to  sang 
o'doors  in !  Hap  yoursel  up,  Sandy,  and  pu'  the  bon- 
net firm  on  your  head,  for  that  vdnd  is  enough  to  tear 
the  coat  aff  your  back.  But  the  trial  maun  be  made." 
Her  husband  drew  his  bonnet  dghtly  over  his  gray  and 
scanty  hairs,  as  he  was  desired,  and,  after  speaking  a 
word  of  hope  and  comfort,  left  his  spouse  and  daugh- 
ter alone  in  their  lowly  tenement. 

The  dairyman  was  too  much  inured  to  exposure  at 
all  seasons,  to  feel  any  great  dUtress  from  the  ales  y 
rain,  which  feU  in  fitful  showers  around  him,  as  he 
proceeded  along  the  causeway  side,  toward  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Pew  passengers  were  hi  the  streets  that 
night  J  the  many  dosed  shutters  showed  that  all  who 
could  remain  within  doors  were  enjoytog  themselves 
In  their  pariors.  Poor  Sandy  Patterson  walked  on, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  storm,  having  that  on  hij 
mind  which  rendered  him  heedless  of  any  personal  in- 
convenience. He  leached  at  last  one  of  the  most  fesh- 
bnable  streete  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
stopped  in  ftont  of  a  handsome  mansion,  which,  unlike 
the  generality  of  those  around  it,  was  not  closed  and 
shuttered  up.  On  the  contrary,  a  brilliant  flood  of 
light  came  from  the  whidows,  and  the  sound  of  mu^ 
and  mirth  were  audible  even  in  the  street.  Sandy 
Patterson  was  the  least  envious  of  mortals;  sUU  ha 
could  not  forbear  sighing  as  he  listened  and  gaaed. 
With  a  slow  step  he  mounted  the  stair  of  that  abode  <tf 
emoyment,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  and  applied  hU  hand 
dmidly  to  the  bell.  No  answer  followed  jus  genUe 
pull;  the  sound  was  perhaps  drowned  to  the  revelnr 
wIthUi.  Sandy  puUed  again,  and  with  a  very  UtUe  ad- 
ditional energfy.  A  man-servant,  in  plain  clothe,  now 
opened  the  door.  To  the  Question,  "what  do  yoit 
wnniV  Patterson  replied,  "I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
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trouble,  sir.  but  I  am  the  milkmaD.  I  have  been  once 
or  twice  of  late  about  the  bit  account  for  the  milk  that 
the  family  has  forgotten  rand  though  its  an  untimeous 
hour,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  it  could  be  settled 
the  nicht  I  wad  hae  been  Idth  to  trouble  ye,  but  I  am 
in  sair  want  o't."  The  servant,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  this  speech,  with  the  door  open  to  the  least  pos- 
sible extent,  that  the  blast  might  not  visit  the  interior, 
now  asked  the  petidoner  to  come  into  the  lobby  while 
he  should  mention  the  matter  to  his  master.  Sandy, 
with  many  scrubbings  of  his  feet,  did  as  he  was  re- 
quired, and  took  a  chair  pointed  out  to  him.  Here  his 
patience,  and  he  tiad  a  great  deal  of  it,  was  not  long 
tried.  The  man,  having  gone  up  stsirs,  returned  in  a 
minute  or  two  with  the  answer— "It  was  not  con- 
venient to  settle  the  account  at  preserit ;  this  was  an 
extraordinary  time  to  come  in  quest  of  money ;  he  must 
call  again  in  -a  day  or  two — on  Saturday,  perhaps,  or 
Monday. 

The  answer  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  humble  dun. 
The  sum  which  was  owing  by  this  family  to  him 
amounted  to  more  than  between  four  and  five  pounds; 
but  that  sum  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  him. 
He  had  already  called  for  payment  pretty  nearly  a 
dozen  times,  although  he  had  modestly  mentioned  only 
"once  or  twice,"  and  sad  necessity  alone  had  pressed 
him  to  renew  his  claim  on  the  present  occasion.  Un- 
less he  procured  the  sum  he  was  in  quest  of,  his  cattle 
and  his  furniture— his  all,  in  short— would  be  seized 
on  the  morrow  by  legal  execution,  and  brought  to  pub- 
lic sale.  The  disconsolate  petitioner  attempted,  in 
language  broken  by  the  heaviness  of  bis  heart,  to  make 
the  footman  aware  of  the  slate  of  matters ;  but  seeing 
that  his  words  made  not  the  slightest  impression,  he 
dbrew  his  plaid  about  him,  and  turned  away  from  the 
scene  of  bis  disappointment. 

On  returning  to  his  home,  Sandy  Patterson  well 
nigh  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  despair.  Without  hear- 
ing a  word  from  his  lips,  his  wife  and  daughter  read  in 
his  look  the  frustration  of  their  hopes.  "  So  they  hae 
just  served  you  as  usual,  Sandy,"  said  the  wife  at  last. 

"Just  the  old  story — call  again — not  convenient," 
was  the  husband's  sorrowful  reply.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  now,  Nanny,"  continued  the  poor  man,  rising 
and  striding  in  agitation  up  and  down  the  floor ;  "  what 
is  to  be  done  now  7  I  doot  we  are  clean  ruined.  Not 
even  the  means  left  to  us  o'  winning  our  morsel  o* 
meat  And  you  too,  Peggy,  puir  thing,"  stopping  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  daughter's  head ;  this  disgrace 
may  gar  some  folks  slight  you,  and  that  would  be  sair, 
for  you  to  bide." 

"Nae  fears  o'  that,  father,"  said  the  daughter,  "if 
William — if  anybody,"  continued  she,  correcting  her- 
self, "  were  to  slight  us  for  misfortunes  that  we  couldna 
help,  their  scorn  wouldna  vex  me,  sair.  Who  can  blame 
you  for  haudingout  a  helping  hand  to  your  ain  brother  1 
He's  may  be  not  to  blame  neither,  puir  man; — but 
if  a  faut  can  be  laid  at  ony  body's  door  it's  to  his, 
and  no  to  yours,  father;  and  the  creditors  that  may 
tak  a'  you  have  the  morn,  are  his,  and  no  yours." 

"Troth,  and  that's  true,  Peggy,"  said  Sandy,  sitting 
down  with  something  like  composure;  "there's  nae 
(fisgrace  in't  at  least,  and  that's  ae  great  consolation." 

'The  poor  family,  though  divested  of  all  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  sum  of  money  which  Sandy  had  gone  in 
search  of;  now  sat  down  calmly  to  speak  of  their  af- 
fUrs.  Twenty  pounds  was  the  sum  for  which  their 
stock  was  to  be  seized.  Of  this  they  had  mustered 
only  ten  pounds,  and  their  anxiety  about  the  account 
which  had  been  sousht  that  night,  arose  from  a  pro- 
mise of  the  principaTcreditor  to  stop  proceedings,  and 
allow  more  time,  if  fifteen  pounds  were  paid.  In  this 
their  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  as  we  have  seen. . 

Before  retiring  to  seek  that  repose  which  none  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enjoyed  that  night,  Sandy  Pat- 
terson and  his  family  knelt  down  as  usual,  and  thanked 
their  Maker  for  all  ms  mercies,  beseeching  at  the  same 
time  strength  to  submit  to  His  will.  The  performance 
of  this  act  of  devotion  was  not  without  its  effect  in 
composing  the  spirits  of  the  suffering  family,  as  it 
brought  to  their  minds  the  refreshing  recollecuon,  that 
whatever  might  happen  to  them  on  this  earth,  tliere 
vras  One  whose  protection  roan  could  not  deprive  tliem 


We  now  ask  tlie  reader's  company,  while  we  rstBm 
to  that  mansion  of  comparative  luxury,  IW>m  the  door 
of  which  Sandy  Patterson  had  turned  away  in  sorrow 
and  iickness  of  heart  Several  hours  after  his  visit, 
the  doors  of  that  tiouse  once  more  opened,  not  to  ad- 
mit duns,  but  to  admit  the  gay  and  fashionable  to  psse 
out  after  their  entertainment  was  over.  It  is  not  with 
them  we  have  to  do,  however;  therefore  let  us  walk 
up  stairs,  and  enter  tlie  room  now  emptied  of  its  visit- 
ors, and  tenanted  only  by  the  ordinary  inhabitants  oC 
the  mansion— Mr.  Davidson— for  such  Mras  the  name 
of  the  host — then  remained  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter. 

Davidson,  let  us  premise,  was  a  man  of  easy  and 
somewhat  indolent  nature,  but  remarkably  liable  to  be 
affected  by  general  impulses.  The  income  which  he 
derived  from  his  profession  was  ample,  and  it  was 
father  from  a  want  of  system  in  the  management  of 
his  household,  than  any  other  cause,  that  poor  Sandy 
had  remained  so  long  unpaid.  Stretching  himseu 
listlessly  on  a  sofa,  he  began  with  Us  lady  to  chat  over 
the  incidents  of  the  party,  and  among  other  circimi* 
stances  to  which  he  alludeid,  was  that  ludicrous  appli- 
cation of  a  dairyman  for  the  payment  of  his  bill,  by 
which  he  had  been  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  s  very 
profound  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Hertz's  quadiiOes. 
At  this  allusion,  his  daughter,  a  fine  child  of  eleven 
years,  approached,  and,  with  a  tear  In  her  eye,  said, 
"  Ah  I  but  papa,  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  come  to- 
night, for  his  cows  are  to  be  sold  to-morrow  lor  his  own 
debts.  I  heard  him  tell  John  so,  as  I  was  crossing  the 
lobby.    Poor  man,  he  cried,  as  he  went  away." 

"  Grood  heavens  1"  exdsiraed  the  conscience  stridtsn 
debtor,  "can  it  be  possible?  Was  this  tiie  cause  of 
his  late  application,  which  I  only  laughed  at  1  Can  any 
one  tell  me  where  he  lives?" 

Inquiry  was  made  below  stairs,  but  no  one  knew 
more  than  that  Sandy  lived  somewliere  in  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  They  did  not  even  know  his  sec- 
ond name. . 

"I  will  instantly  go,"  cried  Davidson^  "and  find 
him  out  myself;"  and  in  spite  of  his  wife's  remon- 
strances, he  dressed  himself  for  the  weatlier,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  servant,  set  out  through  the  dark  and 
rainy  streets.  Long  and  anxiously  did  he  search,  but 
in  so  populous  a  district,  with  fo  imperfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  he  was  in  quest  o^  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  did  not  discover  Sandy's  residence. 
At  length,  from  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  small  shop^ 
in  which  milk  was  one  of  the  articles  sold,  be  leamea 
enough  to  give  him  the  strongest  hopes  of  having  dis- 
covered the  man  he  sought  The  residence  of  this 
man,  tiowever,  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  spot 
in  which  he  was,  that  Air.  Davidson  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  home  for  the  time  to  relieve  his  wife's 
anxiety.  At  an  early  hour  he  was  resolved  to  resume 
his  inquiries  in  the  quarter  to  which  be  had  been  di- 
rected. Mra.  Davidson  and  her  husband  slept  but  lit- 
tle in  the  few  hours  that  now  intervened  between  night 
and  morning,  8o  deep  was  the  impression  which  the 
incident  we  nave  related  made  on  their  minds. 

Davidson  hsd  been  directed  fortunately  to  the  righr 

Quarter.  The  officials  of  the  law  had  reached  Sandy 
atterson's  humble  abode;  they  refused  his  leqnest 
for  "  a  little  time,"  in  consequence  of  his  inabllitv  te 
produce  the  fifteen  pounds.  Nanny  and  her  dangnter 
were  sitting  in  a  comer  hopeless,  and  soon  to  be  to  al 
appearance,  houseless;  one  of  the  cows  was  already 
brought  out  from  its  stall,  and  stood  lowing  at  th!e 
door,  amid  a  crowd  of  intended  purchasers.  Already 
was  the  poor  cow  "put  up,"  when  Mr.  Davidson  sr- 
rived,  made  himself  known,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Conceiving  himself  to  be  in  some  measera 
the  cause  of  all  tlieir  distress,  he  was  not  contented 
with  paying  the  sum  ho  owea  to  the  poor  dairyman, 
but  advam^  enough  to  settle  the  whole  amoimt  of 
the  claims.  The  worthy  Sandy  could  only  speak  his 
gratitude  bv  tears. 

Tills  affair  was  no  les\sn  ere  in  this  honest  faniily's 
history,  than  it  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Davidson.  TUs 
nifhf  s  experience  taught  him  the  lesson,  that  the 
whole  hopes  of  a  family  may  be  dependant  on  a  sum 
altogether  unimportant  to  the  individual  who  owes  It, 
and  In  the  discharge  of  such  ohligatiQBs,  benevolsnea 
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is  as  maeh  to  be  mtifiedk  in  many  instances,  as  con- 
adentioQsness.  It  may  serve  to  show  the  interest 
which  he  and  his  iamily,  ever  after  this  period,  took  in 
the  Pattersons,  when  we  mention,  that  the  little  girl 
to  whose  accidental  presence  in  her  Other's  lobby,  the 
happy  issue  of  this  aiSair  was  owing,  was  permitted  by 
her  parents  no  long  time  afterward,  to  dance  at  the 
wadding  of  Sandy's  pretty  daughter  Peggy,  who  mar- 
.  Tied  a  certain  William  hinted  at,  as  the  attentive  reader 
may  have  observed,  at  an  early  part  of  this  True  Sioty. 


Orifinal. 
ISADORE. 
DBVonoR*a  ebUd  is  Indore, 
With  sonny  eorl  and  placid  eye ; 
A  worshipper  l>enesth  the  sliy 
To-day,  henceforth,  and  evermore. 

O,  I  weald  love  to  kaed  with  her. 
To  bow  befbre  the  pleasant  shrine 
Where  she  has  plead  with  love  divine, 

That  sweet  and  holy  wondiipper. 

No  Slain  of  earth  apon  her  brow, 
The  trasting,  meek,  and  gentle  one ; 
No  deed  h&  hand  has  ever  done 

Which  asks  for  her  repentance  now. 

For  love  alone  she  fondly  kneels, 
And  lifts  to  Heaven  those  quiet  eyes, 
That  blend  their  asnre  with  the  skies 

As  night  around  her  forehead  steals. 

Oh,  when  there  comes  a  sadness  o'er 
This  grieved  and  aching  heart  of  rotaie, 
ril  turn  to  thee,  sweet  child  divine, 
And  kneel,  and  pray  with  Isadora. 
New  York,  July,  1843.  C.  D.  SrtrAET. 
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Mv  daughter,  cherish  that  guilelessness,  and  purity 
af  feeling,  which  is  now  thy  sreatest  charm.  May  the 
time  never  come,  when  thy  cneek  shall  be  tinged  with 
the  blush  of  shame,  or  thy  eye  be  averted  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  insincerity.  Youthful  purity  is  like  a 
mirror,  that  a  breath  may  tarnish,  like  the  down  upon 
the  peach,  which  the  rude  hand  may  brush  away. 
Ever  mayest  thou  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  evil, 
and  recoil  from  the  breath  of  suspicion.  When  the 
shadows  of  age  shall  gather  about  thee,  and  the  com- 
mingling of  physicial  infirmides  shall  make,  in  the 
beautifiJ  metaphor  of  scripture,  even  **  the  srasshopper 
a  burden;"  and  thou  sbalt  be  compelled  to  say  ia 
weariness  and  loneliness  of  heart,  "  all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit;"  then,  may  that  period  never  be 
embittered  by  the  consciousness  of  concealed  errors, 
and  the  remorse  of  a  stricken  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  thee  of  one,  of  personal  beauty  and  men- 
tal endowment,  that  might  have  made  her  pre-eminent, 
even  among  the  most  gifted  of  her  sex ;  and  yet,  she 
passed  away  with  a  shadow  upon  her  name,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  early  glory  made  her  nnal  nun 
more  appalling. 

I  remember  the  youth  of  Mary  G ,  how  she  look- 
ed when  she  first  appeared  in  the  gay  saloon.  Her 
brilliant  face  glowed  with  animation,  and  she  drank  in 
the  idolatry  of  gazing  eyes,  and  the  murmurs  of  ad- 
miration, that  fblk>wed  in  her  foot-steps.  She  looked 
the  impersonation  of  youth  and  happiness.  Her  very 
Hmbe  seemed  to  partake  of  the  innocent  buoyancy  of  a 
l^rash  and  guileless  spirit^to  be  almost  airv  with  a 
•delicious  sensation  of  dream-like  pleasure.  The  learn- 
ed paus^  at  her  side,  to  partake  of  her  easy  and  grace- 
ful Qonsence,  to  listen  to  her  beautiful  sentimentality, 
and  hear  her  talk  of  the  great  world,  that  to  her  fresh 
and  innocent  spirit  looked  another  Eden.  She  had 
lived  in  retirement,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
tiKtos  of  fellow-beings  with  whom  she  was  now  to  as* 


sodate,  was  collected  from  the  perusal  of  hcrlavorita 
authors,  and  havinc  passed  the  alembic  of  her  own 
pure  and  ideal  intellect,  had  come  forth  elevated  and 

Eurlfied.  The  gay  and  the  £uhionable  gathered  about 
er.  to  listen  to  the  thiilling  melody  of  her  voice,  and 
look  upon  her  beaming  face. 

She  talked  with  that  freedom  and  eloquence  which 
a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  ready  knowledge  will 
exhibit  when  consdous  of  her  powers,  and  full  of  the 
unsuspicious  confidence  of  early  life.  The  votary  <^ 
fiMhion  looked  upon  her  as  a  bein^  of  a  tiigher  order,  a 
creature  of  intellect  and  beauty,  with  a  heart,  innocent 
and  loving,  and  even  child*  like  in  its  ever  gushing-np 
tenderness. 

I  cannot  describe  her  eyes— there  was  an  almost 
thrillinff  brilliancy  about  them,  together  wi>h  a  beam- 
ing lo^ngness,  a  tialf- veiled  tenderness  in  their  ex- 
ptission,  that  made  it  dangerous  to  look  upon  them. 
Were  the  spirit  prone  to  idolatry,  Mary  G — -—  seemed 
the  very  one  to  lure  the  soul  to  the  unhallowed  wor- 
st^ 

Thus  did  she  move  from  one  brilliant  drcle  to  an- 
other, the  wonder,  the  admiration  of  all.  Kven  her  own 
sex,  perhaps  slow  to  award  the  meed  to  loveliness, 
caressed  and  courted  the  smiles  of  one,  who  apparently 
bore  her  honors  so  meekly.  Even  Mary  was  deceived 
by  the  speciousness  of  her  own  appearanoe,  nor  thought 
of  looking  scrutinizingly  into  her  own  heart  So  she 
clasped  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  unconsdous  that  she 
hdd  within  a  volcano  of  passion — of  woman's  pride-- 
of  woman's  weakness— and  woman's  fearful  and  un- 
utterable love.  All  these  were  slumbering  within,  un- 
disciplined, unsubdued,  and  ready  to  start  into  fearf^il 
energy,  when  drcumstances  should  rouse  them  from 
their  sleeping.  Yes,  her's  was  the  ease  of  conscious 
loveliness,  and  amiability,  resulting  not  from  mental 
disdpline,  but  from  a  mind  untouched  by  care,  and  a 
spirit  gratified  in  its  unbounded  pride.  She  smiled  be- 
cause the  hidden  mysteiies  of  her  own  heart  had  never 
been  revealed  to  her,  or  the  fountain  of  human  passion 
stirred'up.  But  the  time  came  when  she  was  to  know 
the  depth,  the  fearfulness,  and  devotion  of  woman's 
love.  When  her  very  existence  was  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  that  of  another's,  when  her  smiles  and  tears  were 
no  longer  to  obey  her  own  will,  but  to  come  and  go  at 
the  bidding  of  another. 

Who  shall  teach  the  young  heart  to  bound  its  affec- 
tions— or  say  to  the  tide  of  early  love,  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther  ?  Mary  loved  with  the  fervor 
of  girlhood — she  yielded  up  all  the  energies  of  her  soul 
to  the  dangerous  passion.  And  in  one  of  her  high  in- 
tellectual character  and  ardent  temperament,  the  pas- 
sion is  exhibited  in  all  its  fearfulness  and  all  its  fasd- 
nations.  It  absorbed  everything.  Her  lover  became 
an  object  of  idolatry — she  invested  him  with  all  the 
glorious  attributes  of  a  creature  of  romance.  She 
overlooked  the  realities  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity 
became  blended  with  the  felicity  of  the  present  mo- 
ment :  time  and  space  were  as  nothing  to  her  loAy 
imagination,  and  she  and  her  lover  were  the  pure  and 
happy  inmates  of  a  glorious  star,  far  ofi*  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  worids,  dwdUng  in  perpetual  quietude,  and  re- 
joidnff  forever  and  ever  in  the  bspplness  of  bdngs,  who 
like  themselves  were  created  for  holiness  and  love. 
With  her,  religion  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  principle, 
and  her  lover  became  assodated  with  all  the  lofty  ana 
beautiful  ideas  of  heaven-like  grandeur  and  protecting 
love.  Though  absent,  she  believed  tils  spirit  might 
commune  with  tier's  and  she  loved  to  dwell  upon  tha 
mysterious  sympathy  between  congenial  spirits.  In- 
deed, her  rdigious  sentiments  seen^  to  have  become 
deepened  ^y  the  awakening  of  this  new  passion,  similar 
in  its  nature,  though  dissimilar  in  its  otjiject,  to  reli£i- 
ous  fervor.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  great  world, 
where  the  lofty  and  holy  aspirattons  of  the  human  soul 
— those  that  assimilate  us  most  to  the  glorious  image 
of  our  Creator,  must  be  forever  locked  In  the  human 
breast,  like  a  magnificent  treasure  to  be  looked  upon 
only  in  secrecy  and  solitude,  when  every  eye  is  with- 
drawn, and  none  present  except  Him,  who  has  thus 
endowed  the  spirit  He  has  made,  and  poured  into  it  a 
part  of  his  own  divine  essence.  She  spake  of  religion, 
as  she  would  upon  any  subject  that  called  into  exerdse 
the  exalted  sentiments  of  nor  mind,  as  imhesitatingly 
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among  the  btilliant  and  the  cay,  as  others  would  dia- 
cuss  the  changes  of  the  weather,  or  the  attractions  of 
a  belle. 

There  was  a   gay  party  assembled  at  my  fiiend 

Mr. .     Mary  was  there,  the  one  particuJar  star 

that  attracted  all  eyes.  She  stood  beside  a  vase  filled 
with  flowers  of  rare  and  delicate  hue.  She  selected  an 
amaranth  from  the  blossoms  about  her,  and  her  mind 
in  its  native  loveliness  failed  not  to  associate  the  idea 
of  the  undecaying  hue  of  the  amaranth  with  the  perpe- 
tuity and  indestructible  nature  of  mind.  She  raised 
her  dark,  btilliant,  soul-like  eyes,  and  spake  of  the 
spirit,  its  powers,  its  capabilities ;  its  longing  for  some- 
tning  holier,  and  more  enduring  than  the  things  of 
earth ;  its  capacity  for  assimilation  to  the  Deity.  Then 
ake  sfiake  or  earth,  as  being  only  the  great  thorough- 
fare to  eternity — how  beauty  and  splendor  are  scattered 
in  our  pathway,  not  to  bind  us  to  earth,  but  to  cheer 
us  on  our  pilgt  image,  and  give  us  a  foretaste  of  better 
things  to  come.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  and  sim- 
plicity in  her  words  and  manners,  that  disarmed  criti- 
cism and  won  all  hearts.  At  length  with  a  blushing 
cheek,  and  a  voice  thrillingly  low  and  distinct  in  its 
intonations,  she  spake  of  love,  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
absorbing  of  all  the  passions,  so  when  unadulterated  it 
becomes  the  most  holy,  the  most  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Deity.  In  the  spirit  true  to  itself  she 
Ukened  it  to  the  amaranth,  which  may  be  rent  asunder, 
and  trodden  under  foot ;  yet  its  beautiful  hue  will  gleam 
np  in  the  midst  of  its  desolation,  crushed  but  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Her  lover  looked  what  lancfuage  could  never  express. 
Mary  raised  her  beautiful  loving  eyes,  with  all  the 
trustingness  of  her  young  heart,  and  smiled  and  blush- 
ed, ana  then,  with  a  playful  turn,  at  once  graceful  and 
happy — such  as  only  a  woman  of  sentiment  and  talent 
is  capable  of— turned  the  conversation  upon  another 
subject. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  brilliancy  and  Uoom  of 
Mary  were  no  more.  Let  me  pass  over  the  details  of 
devotion,  of  trustingness,  child-like  and  innocent- 
pass  over  the  history  of  perfidy  and  art,  the  insidious 
wiles,  and  heartless  hypocrisy,  that  finally  triumphed 
over  innocence  and  virtue.  Let  us  turn  from  all  these, 
and  leave  the  betrayer  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
Let  woman  ever  look  with  compassion  upon  the  frail- 
ties of  her  sex,  and  humbly  bless  Him  who  has  hedged 
her  pathway  so  that  evil  may  not  enter. 

The  high-souled,  the  intellectual  and  beautiful  Mary 
was  no  more  seen  in  the  gay  saloon.  The  heartless 
crowd  triumphed  and  derided.  They  told  me  the  re- 
proaches ana  unkindness  of  the  haughty  mother  had 
driven  the  daughter  to  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  Mrs. 
G.  had  gloried  in  the  IntellectuaT  supremacy  of  her 
daughter,' in  her  beauty  and  brilliancy  and  had  thus 
cuUTvated  the  head,  v^hHe,  the  passions  were  lefl  to 
their  own  blind  will ;  had  made  her  the  idol  of  the 
crowd,  a  creature  of  sentiment  and  impulse,  with  no 
fixed  and  determinate  principle  of  action ;  and  now, 
that  the  consequences  of  her  own  ill-judged  course  of 
education  had  recoiled  upon  herself,  in  hnmiliadon  and 
shame,  the  fountain  of  maternal  love,  powerful  only  as 
It  administered  to  her  own  pride,  became  dry  and  em- 
bittered, and  she  returned  harsh  and  upbraiding  replies 
to  the  deprecatinor  and  remorseful  words  t>f  her  suffer- 
ing daughter.  Poor  Mary  1  her  former  brilliancy  was 
now  exMbited  only  In  the  fitful  and  uncertain  energy 
of  the  Maniac :  and  the  fearful  language  of  a  ruined  mind 
revealed  what  pride  and  wealth  would  have  given 
worlds  to  conceal. 

I  resolved  to  visit  her,  and  see  if  the  kindness  of 
friendship  might  not  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a  broken 
spirit  When  I  entered  the  chamber,  Mary  was  re- 
cUning  upon  the  couch  near  the  open  window.  Her 
fbce  was  turned  from  me,  and  I  noted  the  fearful 
change,  which  a  few  months  had  wrought  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  limbs  were  thrown  forward  with  a 
Ustlessness,  that  indicated  a  total  self-abandonment, 
and  the  languid  clasping  of  her  little  hands  showed  an 
entire  prostration  of  physical  strength.  Her  hair  was 
parted  rimply  upon  her  forehead,  that  now  shone  with 
a  clearness  and  transparency  resembling  a  surface  Into 
which  one  might  look.  Her  dark  melancholy  eyes 
were  tuned  listlesBly  to  tlie  window. 


The  haughty  mother  seemed  to  suppress  with  diffi- 
culty the  unfeeling  words  that  struggled  for  utteianoe. 
Her  cold  imperious  demeanor  would  probably  have 
compelled  almost  any  one  except  myself  to  retire ;  but 
I  would  have  sufiered  anything  in  my  own  feelings,  eve 
I  would  relinquish  my  detormination  to  say  something 
comforting  to  poor  Mary.  She  seemed  so  absorbed  in 
her  own  melancholy  thoughts,  that  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  me  and  her 
mother. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  "  don*t  q>eak  to  Mary, 
I  hate  to  hear  her  rave." 

"Mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  Mary,  turning  sud- 
denly toward  us,  her  fine  eyes  strained  with  a  neart- 
rendmg  expression  of  anguish,  **  mother,  do  you  think 
it  was  the  drug?  My  heart  aches,  dear  mother;  it 
yearns  for  the " 

"Peace!" — cried  she,  springing  with  rage  from  her 
chair — "  I  will  send  you  to  the  hospital,  where  nobody 
will  care  for  your  ravings." 

Mary  relapsed  silently  into  her  former  lisUessneai^ 
and  I  perceived  with  horror  her  features  mdually  set- 
tling Into  an  idiotic  immobility.  All  fear  of  her  mother's 
displeasure — all  thought  of  what  Mary  had  been,  vaii^ 
ished — I  saw  only  the  friend  of  ray  girlhood — the  lov- 
ing and  much-loved  friend  of  my  early  years,  when  the 
heart  is  so  prodigal  of  its  treasures — when  we  never 
doubt  that  the  friend  wo  so  tenderly  love  to-day  will 
be  equally  beloved  to-morrow.  I  threw  my  arms  about 
her  neck,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Poor  Mary ! 
she  clung  to  me  and  wept,  and  sobbed  like  an  infent 
fearful  of  being  torn  from  the  arms  of  its  nurse. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mary,"  I  said,  "can  you  not  pray  1  It 
will  comfort  your  heart,  Mary ;  it  vnu  ease  your  trou- 
bled spirit.  Remember — (my  religious  feelings,  rising 
in  energy  as  I  dwelt  upon  the  subject,)  remember,  that 
'  when  father  and  mother  forsake  you  ttie  Lord  will 
take  you  up.'  Our  Father  in  heaven  is  more  kind 
than  earthly  friends.  He  knoweth  our  weakness,  he 
remembereth  we  are  but  dust."  Mary  sobbed  convul- 
sively. Her  mother  attempted  to  tear  her  arms  from 
my  neck.  "Don't!  don't,"  we  both  cried,  beseech- 
ingly.   But  suddenly  Mary  started  from  my  arms. 

"Mother!"— and  she  raised  her  slight  form  to  its 
proudest  height— her  little  hand  was  raised,  not  with  a 
menacing,  but  a  determined  air,  her  pale  lips  were 
compressed^and  her  dark,  slorious  eyes  were  almost 
fearful  in  their  haughtv  brilliancy—"  Mother,  jrou  may 
incarcerate  me  in  a  prison,  you  may  Yand  fettere  upoe 
my  limbs,  and  proclaim  me  a  maniac,  any  thing  to 
conceal  my  humiliation," — and  for  a  moment  her  head 
dropped,  and  a  crimson  flush  overspread  her  feo»«- 
"  but  mother,  pride  may  conceal,  but  it  cannot  destroy 
the  canker  at  the  heart— there.  It  will  be  forever  gnaw- 
ing, the  worm  that  never  dies.  Nay,  stop  me  not" — 
she  added  in  a  deep,  firm  tone,  as  her  mother  attempted 
to  approach  her ;  "  I  must  speak ;  there  are  things  never 
designed  to  be  locked  in  the  human  breast — things  that 
cry  m  vain  for  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  Mother,  mo- 
ther, I  am  a  murtUrer—^ut  the  guilt  be  upon  your  own 
head.  What  I  am,  you  have  maide  me — my  ungovern- 
able passions,  my  pride,  my  recklessness  are  all  your 
own.  You  have  trained  me,  year  by  year,  to  be  what 
jrou  behold  me — and  now,  you  loathe  the  work  of  your 
own  hands" — and  the  laugh  and  scorn  of  the  maniac 
rang  through  the  apartment. 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  for  a 
moment  pressed  her  little  hand  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  tore  me  from  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  my  own  thoughts,  to  glitter  in  the  whirlpool  of  fh- 
shion.  You  taught  me  to  debase  the  aspirations  of  a 
mind  that  would  have  gloried  in  its  assimilation  to  tho 
Deity,  to  the  unholy  purpose  of  bowing  down  hearts 
that  should  be  consecrated  to  God,  to  the  unlnllowea 
worahip  of  one  of  his  creatures.  What  I  at  first  loathed, 
at  length  became  necessary  to  my  very  existence ;  who 
can  stay  the  bounds  of  female  vanity  ?  Mother,  mo- 
ther, 3ron  gloried  in  all  this ;  daily  and  hourly  did  yon 
help  me  to  make  me  what  I  am.  Had  you  but  cau- 
tioned me — had  you  sought  to  guide  me  in  the  path, 
in  which  I  gladly  would  have  trcS— but  no— 3rou  pusheo 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and— yes,  mother,  be- 
hold in  me  your  own  hanoy  work" — and  again  that 
fearfid  hiugh  rang  In  oiur  ears. 
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Her  mother  stamped  with  raee.  I  implored  almost 
on  my  knees  that  I  might  visit  tier  the  next  day,  and 
took  my  leave.  When  I  called  the  ensuing  day,  Mary 
was  seated  in  a  little  recess,  where  the  Fight,  strug* 
riing  through  the  ample  folds  of  the  fringed  curtain, 
feu  softened  and  flickering  about  her,  and  gave  an  in- 
distinctness to  the  elegant  contour  of  her  figure,  as  she 
•at  with  her  head  reclined,  and  her  luxuriant  hair 
shading  one  side  of  her  neck  and  bosom ;  and  one 
might  have  imagined  her  some  beautiful  creation  of 
the  chisel — a  Magdalene  shrinking  from  observation, 
and  weeping  over  remembered  fraudes. 

As  I  saat^  myself  beside  her,  she  languidly  shook 
buck  the  rich  folds  of  her  hair,  that  had  escaped  from 
thdr  confinement  and  swept  in  waving  masses  to  her 
lap.  As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face,  I  perceived 
they  were  red  with  weepmg.  I  took  her  attenuated 
fingers  in  mine,  and  we  sat  long  and  silently  together. 
What  could  I  say  to  comfort  the  weary,  the  desolate, 
the  broken-hearted  ?  I  wept  silently  by  her  side.  Poor 
Mary!  the  tears  dropped  one  after  another  from  her 
mres.  as  if,  in  the  language  of  the  weeping  prophet  of 
old,  her  head  had  become  waters.  So  noiseless  was 
her  sorrow,  that  not  a  finger  was  moved — her  hand  lay 
utterly  motionless  in  mine,  and  not  a  sigh  told  of  the 
hopelessness  of  her  grief.  The  tears  dropped  passively 
from  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  lost  all  recollection  of  her 
real  situation,  and  retained  only  a  vague,  indistinct 
•ensation  of  utter  wretchedness.  I  put  my  arm  about 
her  waist,  and  rested  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  and 
with  my  fingers  gently  parted  the  masses  of  beautiful 
hair  from  her  brow. 

"Don't  weep,"  she  said,  looking  compassionately 
in  my  face,  "it  will  make  your  heart  dry  and  aching, 
and  the  bright  and  glorious  sun  will  seem  forever  en- 
veloped in  a  pall — and  no  one  will  smite  u(>on  you." 

"  Then  why  do  you  weep,  Mary  ?"  I  said,  pressing 
my  hand  to  her  cheek ;  "  I  weep  to  see  you  weep." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  forehead — **  Do  you  really 
weep  because  I  weep  1  Did  you  never  love — and  trust  ? 
—and—" 

"  No.  Mary ;  I  have  never  sorrowed  as  you  have. 
JSut  tell  me,  love,  what  can  I  do  to  comfort  you  7" 

"  O,  lay  your  hand  upon  my  heart,  love,  dear,  and 
aing  to  me — sing  to  me ;  I  am  weary — weary — weary. 
Meihlnks  could  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  mother's  bo- 
•om,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  a  weary  child,  and  she 
would  speak  softly  to  me,  and  kiss  my  cheek,  I  might 
he  happy  once  more ;  or  might  ley  down  my  head  and 
die — and  sweet,  sweet  would  be  the  rest  of  the  cold 

E!ave.  But  do  you  really  love  me  7  O,  what  it  is  to 
veP'  and  she  dropped  the  hand  she  had  raised  to  my 
cheek,  and  settled  into  my  arms,  overpowered  by  some 
sudden  recollection.  Her  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  she 
lay  utterly  passive  In  my  arms.  Her  weight  seemed 
scarcely  that  of  an  infant's,  so  emaciated  had  she  be- 
come. 

"Mary,"  I  said,  breaking  the  oppressive  silence,  "do 
you  ever  pray  ?"  and  I  pressed  her  fervently  to  my  bo- 
som, even  as  a  mother  would  caress  a  sick  infant.  She 
gasped  for  utterance. 

"  1  have  tried,  tried ;  but  it  cannot  be ;  I  am  a— that 
drug !"  and  she  turned  wildly  round,  and  pressed  her 
clasped  hands  upon  her  forehead.  "  That  drug — she 
compelled  me  to  take  it— she  held  It  to  my  lips !  and 
then  not  to  afford  me  one  glance — methinks  one  glance, 
even  If  it  must  die,  would  have  been  forever  like  a 
halm  to  my  heart;  would  have  been  forever  in  my  me 
mory  like  a  perpetual  pleading  for>  mercy  for  me,  for 
me — it's  murderer.  O,  the  fire  that  consumes  this  ach- 
hig  brain.  Pray— O,  I  have  pressed  my  lips  to  the 
earth,  have  bowed  till  my  limbs  refused  to  sustain  me. 
and  then  sunk  prostrate  to  the  earth ;  but  not  a  word 
could  I  utter.  O,  had  the  crime  of  the  penitent  on  the 
cross  been  like  mine,  mercy  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  presumptous  cry  for  pardon." 

While  she  gave  utterance  to  these  passionate  expres- 
sions of  remorse,  she  had  risen  from  my  arms,  and 
stood  before  me,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  the  agony 
of  despair.    I  dared  not  interrupt  her. 

"O  that  I  could  pray !  but  when  I  make  the  attempt, 
a  vision  rises  before  me  that  seems  to  say,  "  Dare  ttie 
marderer  pray  7  What  I  might  have  been,  had  it  not 
been  for  thy  pride,  and  thy  crime,  stemlty  alone  can 


disclose.  Ves,  when  I  would  kneel,  and  weep,  and 
pray,  an  infant  with  snowy  robes  and  radiant  wings, 
appears  before  me,  and  its  pale,  melancholy  face  seems 
to  say,  <  There  is  no  hope  for  thee.'  But  once,  once, 
it  smiled,  and  It  was  an  angel's  smile,  soothing,  com- 
passionating;  this  morning  it  sat  with  pitying  look 
upon  me,  but  it  did  not  smile !" 

Tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  I  placed  her  beside  me. 
Her  mother  entered.  She  spoke  kindly,  and  even  looked 
tenderly  upon  her  daughter ;  she  proposed  a  ride.  Mary 
looked  earnestly  in  her  mother's  haughty  face,  but  she 
could  read  notning  there,  except  the  unwonted  ex- 
pression of  affection.  She  quietly  permitted  her  mo- 
ther to  bind  up  her  beautiful  hair,  and  arrange  her 
shawl  and  hat.  When  all  was  finished,  she  cast  a  hur- 
ried and  mournful  glance  around  the  apartment,  threw 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  and,  as  she  kissed  my  cheek, 
whispered,  "  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

Poor  Mary !  it  was  indeed  tHie  last  time.  Many  were 
the  conjectures  as  to  her  ultimate  fiite.  At  length  that 
curiosity,  that  contemns  mystery  of  every  kind,  dis- 
covered her  In  a  lunatic  asylum.  Though  I  might  have 
questioned  her  Insanity,  I  dared  not  vouch  for  the 
sanity  of  her  mind ;  I  should  have  relied  upon  time, 
kindness  and  religion  to  work  their  gradual  minister- 
ing to  a  mind  diseased. 

But  the  miserable  mother,  who  had  thus  recklessly 
sacrificed  all  the  kindly  and  holy  affections  of  nature 
upon  the  altar  of  her  piide,  wretched  Indeed  were  the 
days  and  the  years  or  her  pilgrimage.  She  spumed  all 
human  sympathy,  and  casedln  a  triple  armor  of  pride, 
thought  to  conceal  the  wounds  of  a  stricken  spirit,  and 
the  gnawings  of  a  conscience  that  would  not  slumber. 
She  gradually  forsook  that  society  which  no  longer 
welcomed  her  with  Its  blandishments,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  home,  among  her  own  dependents,  Indulged  In 
that  haughtiness  and  tyranny,  that  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  abroad.  As  sickness,  and  finally  palsy,  laid 
its  trembling  hand  upon  her,  the  few  friends  that  had 
still  adhered  to  her,  weary  with  her  Incessant  replnlngs, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  servants;  and.  It  Is  to  be  feared, 
she  often  lacked  those  attentions  and  kindnesses,  which 
wealth  can  never  purchase,  but  which  must  be  the 
spontaneous  offering  of  love.  She  was  found  one 
morning  by  the  servants,  dead  In  her  bed,  cold  and  dis- 
torted, as  if  the  last  struggle  had  been  one  of  fearful 
agony.  

THE  SPECTRE  SHIP  OP  SALEM. 

Ti«  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.  and  P.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  Boston,  In  Massachusetts,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  a 
curious  book,  entitled  "  Magnalia  Christl  Americana,'* 
in  which  he  has  exhibited,  not  only  his  own,  but  the 
prevalent  superstidons  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  country  had  been.  In  the  language  of  that  period, 
exposed  to  "war  from  the  InvlSble  world,"  during 
which  the  inhabitants  were  afl3icted  with  demons,  and 
so  wrought  upon  by  spectres,  as  to  pine,  languish,  and 
die  under  excruciating  torments.  Sometimes  the  de- 
mons attacked  one  part  of  the  country,  and  sometimes 
another ;  and  the  object  of  the  learned  and  reverend 
Doctor's  book  is  to  authenticate  the  very  tragical  in- 
stances in  which  they  Infested  the  houses  and  afflicted 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  "  Flashy  people,"  says 
no,  "  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds 
of  the  most  sober  people  In  the  country,  where  they 
have  as  much  mother-wit  certainlv  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, know  them  to  be  true,  notning  but  the  absurd 
and  forward  spirit  of  sadducism  can  question  them.  I 
have  not  mentioned  so  much  as  one  thing,  that  will 
not  be  justified.  If  it  be  required,  by  the  oatlis  of  more 
consistent  persons  than  any  that  can  ridicule  these  odd 
phenomena."  And  certainly  few  factp,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  evidence,  .have  been  better  established  than  the 
existence  of  witchcraft,  and  the  wars  of  prodigious 
spirits  in  the  provinces  of  New-England,  ouring  the 
time  of  Dr.  Mather.  We  have  accounts  of  trials  con- 
ducted with  all  the  forms  and  implements  of  juris- 
Erudence,  in  which  many  persons  were  convicted  of 
olding  communication  with  demons;  and  we  have,, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  voluntary  confessions  oi 
parties,  acknowledging  themselves  in  league  with  the 
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devil."  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  records  and  archives  ol 
courts  of  iaw  can  verify  the  truth  of  any  investiga- 
tion, we  must  believe  that  many  of  the  things  which 
Dr.  Mather  has  set  forth,  are  not  only  true  as  historical 
events,  but  also  naturally  incident,  however  rarely,  to 
the  condition  and  fortunes  of  men.  It  is  not  for  us, 
however,  to  argue  this  matter,  but  many  of  the  Doctor's 
stories  are  really  striking,  reviewing  them  merely  «8 
creations  of  fancv,  and  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  describes,  and  ooasts  of  having  witnesses  to  confirm, 
have  in  different  ages  been  seen  in  similiar  forms,  and 
in  countries  far  remote  from  New-England.  The  pro- 
digy of  the  Cross,  which  Constantine  and  his  army 
beheld  in  the  air.  is  of  this  description ;  and  the  apo- 
calypse vouchsafed  to  Godfrey,  in  the  Crusad«s  is  of 
the  same  character.  Dr.  Mather  describes  noisie  and 
hustUngs  heard  in  the  air,  a  short  time  prior  to  the 
Indian  war  of  1675,  accompanied  with  the  beating  of 
drums,  as  in  a  battle.  But  without  entering  into  any 
particular  disouisition  concerning  these  omens  and 
Auguries,  we  snalf  here  present  a  version  of  his  story  of 
the  naval  apparition,  only  promising  that  it  contains 
several  particulars  wtiich  the  Doctor  has  not  noticed, 
but  which,  we  are  persuaded,  are  not  less  true  than 
those  he  has  related :  Blacliwood*s  Magaxioe. 

A  ship,  called  "  Noah's  Dove,"  was  preparing  to  sail 
from  the  port  of  Salem  for  "  Old  England,"  when  a 
young  man,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  came  and  en- 
gaged births  for  himself  and  her,  as  passengers.  No 
one  in  all  Salem  was  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  this  handsome  couple,  nor  did  they  themselves 
seek  any  acquaintance  in  the  town ;  but  until  ihe  vessel 
was  ready,  lived  in  the  most  secluded  state.  Their 
conduct  was  perfectly  blameless,  and  their  appearance 
was  highly  respectable ;  but  the  sharp-sighted  people 
of  Salem  knew  the  prestigious  appearance  of  tne  de- 
mons which  afflicted  the  country  and  thev  discerned 
•omettiing  about  them  which  could  not  oe  deemed 
otherwise  than  mysterious. 

Many  persons  intending  to  visit  iheir  friends  in  the 
old  country,  took  passages  also  in  ihe  Noah's  Dove ; 
but  the  friends  of  some  of  them  thought  they  were  rash 
in  doine  so,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  two  questionable-fellow  passengers,  be- 
fore hazarding  themselves  at  sea  with  persons  so  un- 
known and  singular.  These  admonitions  eave  occa- 
-sion  to  much  talk  in  Salem  ;  but  instead  of  having  the 
effect  intended,  a  fatal  obstinacy  became  prevalent,  and 
prevented  every  one  who  proposed  to  sail  with  the 
vessel,  from  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 
This  strange  infatuation  only  served  to  deepen  the  in- 
terest wliich  the  town  took  in  the  departure  of  the 
ship. 

At  last  the  day  appointed  for  her  sailing  arrived. 
Never  had  such  a  solemn  day  been  seen  in  Salem ;  and, 
moreover,  it  happened  to  be  a  Friday ;  for  the  Captain 
was  not  such  a  godly  man  as  the  mariners  of  Salem 
generally  were  in  those  days.  A  ^reat  multitude 
crowded  the  wharves  to  see  their  relauons  embark,  all 
were  sorrowful,  and  many  in  tears.  At  last,  the  ship 
hoisted  the  signal  for  sailing,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nks  was  unfuried,  a  black 
bird,  much  like  a  raven,  alignted  on  the  hand  of  the 
town  clock,  and  by  its  weight  pusiied  it  forward,  some 
•aid  full  ten  minutes.  Every  one  who  witnessed  this 
sight,  was  struck  with  horror,  and  some  laid  hands 
upon  their  relation  to  prevent  them  from  embarking, 
tfut  those  who  had  ensaged  to  go  with  the  fated  vessel, 
were  wilful,  and  would  not  be  controlled. 

During  these  struggles,  the  two  unlLnown  strangers 
came  also  to  embark,  ana  she  that  was  the  bride  was 
in  tears,  weeping  bitterly.  However,  they  stepped  on 
board,  and  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  at  that  moment,  (the 
ship  oeing  cast  loose  from  her  moorings,)  made  her 
yaw  off,  and  she  was  almost  instantly  at  sea.  The 
crowd,  however,  remained  anxiously  watching  her  pro- 
gress until  she  was  out  of  sight.  They  then  returned 
to  their  respective  houses ;  and  the  whole  conversation 
of  Salem  for  that  evening,  was  saddened  with  presen- 
timents and  forebodings  concerning  the  Noah's  Dove. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  breeze  freshened  into 
a  gale,  which  before  the  morning  was  heightened  to  a 
tempest.  The  sea  raged  with  tremendous  fury,  and 
the  wrack  of  clouds  tluit  careered  in  the  heavens,  was 


scarcely  less  tiunultuous  than  the  angry  waves  In  the 
ocean  below.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  were  per- 
suaded  that  the  hurricane  had  somethirig  to  do  with 
the  mysterious  passengera  in  the  Noah's  Dove.  Manr 
were  instinctively  convinced,  that  the  ship  had  perished, 
and  resigned  themselves  to  griet  For  three  days  ana 
three  nights,  the  wrath  of  the  storm  was  unmitigated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  increase;  for  althou£h  It 
was  then  midsummer,  dreadful  showers  of  hall  ming- 
led with  fire,  and  thunder,  louder  than  had  ever  been 
heard  before,  pealed  continually.  No  man  could  doubt 
the  fate  of  Noah's  Dove.  Indeed,  it  was  the  persua- 
sion of  all,  that  every  vessel  which  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  within  the  sweep  and  phrenzy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  could  not  survive  the  vehemence  of  their 
destruction. 

The  sun,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  burst 
through  the  clouds  in  great  splendor— the  winds  al- 
most instantly  became  calm — the  hail  ceased — the 
thunder  was  mute— and  the  billows  from  raging  surges:, 
rolled  themselves  into  a  noiseless  swell.  A  change  so 
abrupt,  convinced  the  pious  inhabitants  of  Salem  that 
the  doom  of  the  vessel  was  sealed ;  and  although  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  sea  would  present  Uiem 
with  any  sight  of  her  wreck,  or  of  that  of  other  vessels, 
they  hastened  in  great  nnmbers  down  to  the  shore, 
where  they  stood  until  sunset,  gazing  and  wondering, 
with  anxiety  and  sorrow.        ^ 

Just  as  the  sun  disappeared,  a  sound  of  exclamation 
and  hurry  accompanied  by  movements,  arose  from  a 
group  of  persons  who  were  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  considerably  elevated  above  the  crowd,  and  some 
one  cried  that  a  vessel  was  in  sight  The  whole  mul- 
titude, on  hearing  this,  were  thrown  into  commotion, 
and  fluctuated  to  and  fro,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon.  It  was,  however,  long 
before  she  came  distinctly  in  sight,  for  any  wind  which 
was  then  blowing  was  off  the  shore,  and  asainst  the 
vessel ;  insomuch,  that  an  old  grey-headed  sauor  among 
the  spectators,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  work  into  the  harbor  that  night.  But,  to  their 
astonishment,  she  still  came  forward,  with  her  yards 
squared  and  her  sails  full,  notwithstanding  she  was 
steering  in  the  wind's  eye ;  before  her  hull  could  be 
property  seen,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  beheld  her 
that  it  was  the  Noah's  Dove. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  was  much  faded,  but  it 
began  to  be  observed  that  the  ship  brightened,  as  if 
some  supernatural  light  shone  upon  her  alone.  This 
wonderful  circumstance  was  not  long  matter  of  doubt, 
or  question;  for,  when  the  stars  appeared,  she  was 
seen  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had  been  there  in  the  blaze 
of  noon-day,  and  a  panic  of  dread  and  terror  fell  upon 
the  whole  multitude. 

The  Rev.  Zebedee  Stebbin,  who  was  then  in  the 
crowd,  an  acute  man,  and  one  who  feared  the  Lord, 
knew  that  the  apparent  ship  was  a  device  of  the  pres- 
tigious spirits,  and  that  it  behoved  all  present  to  pray 
for  protection  against  them ;  he  therefore  mounted  upon 
a  large  stone,  and  called  on  the  spectatore  to  join  nim 
in  the  46th  Psalm,  which  he  himself  beean,  repeating 
the  line  aloud,  and  then  singing.  The  shores  echoed 
with  the  solemn  melody,  and  the  rising  wind  wafted  it 
alone  the  increasing  waves. 

while  the  worship  was  going  on,  the  sound  of  sad- 
den cries  and  lamentations,  as  of  persons  In  jeopardy, 
was  heard  in  the  air;  the  ship  at  the  same  time  came 
straight  on  into  the  harbor,  and  being  illuminated  as 
described,  was  seen,  rigged  out  in  every  part  exactly 
like  the  Noah's  Dove.  Many  of  the  spectators  raw 
their  friends  on  board,  and  would  have  shouted  to  them 
with  ioy,  but  there  was  something  dismal  and  strange 
in  their  appearance,  which  awed  them  to  remain  silenu 
The  strange  young  man  and  his  bride  were  seen 
tenderiy  embracing  each  other,  but  no  noise  or  voice 
was  heard  on  board.  At  that  moment  tlie  masu  and 
riff^ns  fell  into  the  sea  as  If  they  had  been  struck  down 
with  ughtning,  and  signals  of  distress  were  displayed, 
but  still  no  sound  was  heard. 

The  multitude  suspended  their  breathing,  convinced 
that  the  vision  before  them  was  the  unsubstantial 
creation  of  the  prestigious  spi.it.    This  belief  entered 
all  their  minds  simultaneously,  and  in  the  same  mo-  * 
ment  the  mighty  spectre  vanished. 


SIR  PATRICK  HUME. 


The  Noah*9  Dove  was  never  heard  of,  and  it  was 
believed  that  in  that  hour,  riven  by  the  lightning  and 
the  tempest,  she  had  foundered. 

"  Count  me  not,''  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  narration,  "  struck  with  the  Livian 
Buperstiiion,  in  reporting  prodigies  for  which  I  have 
such  incontestible  proofs." 


SIR   PATRICK   HUME; 

A  TALE   OP  THE   HOUSE   OP  MABCHMOlTr. 

FROM  TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS, 

lY  JOHN.MACKAY  WILSON. 

Sib  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  was  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1665, 
being  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  lover  of  freedom,  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  stanch 
Presbyterian.  The  tyrant  Charles,  whom  some  falsely 
call  the  Merry  Monarch,  was  then  attempting  to  rule 
the  empire  with  a  rod  of  iron.  You  have  all  heard  of 
his  Long  Parliament,  and  of  his  afterward  governing 
the  country,  like  an  absolute  tyrant,  without  a  Parlia- 
ment at  all.  Fettered  and  servile  as  Parliaments  then 
were,  young  Hume  had  boldly  stood  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and,  when  the 
arbitrary  monarch  sent  down  a  mandate  to  Scotland 
for  a  levy  of  men  and  of  money,  that  he  might  carry 
his  plans  of  despotism  the  more  effectually  into  execu- 
tion. Sir  Patrick  resisted  the  slavishness  with  which 
it  was  about  to  be  obeyed. 

"  What!"  exclaimed  he,  "are  we  mere  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  Itine — creatures  appointed  to  min- 
ister to  his  pleasured  Are  we  not  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Scotland— the  representatives  of  their 
wants  and  their  wish'fes,  and  the  defenders  of  their 
rights? — and  shall  we,  as  such,  at  the  mere  nod  of  a 
monarch,  drag  them  from  following  their  plough  in  the 
valley,  or  attending  their  hirsels  on  the  hill  7— shall  we 
do  these  things,  and  lay  contributions  on  their  cattle, 
on  their  com,  and  on  their  coffers,  merely  because  his 
miU««ty  wills  it?  Pause,  my  countrymen.  The  king 
has  no  authority  to  compel  such  a  measure,  and  it  can 
only  be  rendered  legal  by  the  concurrence  of  the  assem- 
bled representatives  of  the  people." 

"Treason!"  vociferated  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
was  the  arch-minion  of  Charles,  "  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  I  denounce  Sir  Patrick  Hume  as  a 
dangerous  man— as  a  plotter  against  the  life  and  dig- 
nity of  our  soverci^  lord  the  king !" 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Patrick,  indignantly  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  Lauderdale,  "tboui^h  there  may  be 
among  us  a  slave  who  would  sell  tiis  country  for  a 
royal  smile,  I  still  hope  that  this  is  a/rc«  Parliament, 
and  it  coucems  all  the  members  to  be  free  in  what 
concerns  the  nation." 

From  that  day  Sir  Patrick  Hume  became  a  suspected 
man,  and  the  eyes  of  the  king's  creatures  were  upon 
him ;  and  when,  two  yeare  afterward,  Charles  endea- 
vored to  put  down  the  people  with  the  sword,  and  es- 
tablish flrairrisons  throughout  the  country,  again  the 
laird  of  Polwarth  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  oppo- 
sition, and  resisted  his  power.  The  king  accordingly 
ordered  his  privy  council  to  crush  so  dangerous  a  roirit, 
and  Sir  Patrick  was  confined  In  Sterling  castle,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  be  was  impris- 
oned two  years. 

Britain  had  long  been  distracted  with  the  pretended 
discovery  of  the  fabulous  or  ridiculous  plots  against  the 
royal  family ;  and  the  perjury  of  paid  miscreants,  like 
the  infamous  Titus  Gates,  was  causing  the  scaffolds  to 
run  with  blood.  But  tyranny  being  glutted  with  Catho- 
lic blood,  and  the  extinguishing  of  what  were  called 
Popish  plots,  the  myrmidons  of  Charles  (who  lived  a 
libertine,  and  died  a  Papist)  professed  that  they  had 
discovered  a  Protestant  plot  against  his  royal  person. 
In  this  plot  were  included  the  incorruptible  Algernon 
Sidney,  Lord  Russel,  Mr.  Bailie  of  Jerviswoode,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Hume.  They  beheld  their  common  coun- 
try withering  and  wasting  beneath  the  grasp  of  a  ty- 
rant; and  true  it  is  they  had  united  together  to  restore 
it  to  freedom,  biH  they  were  innocent  of  designs  against 


hb  life,  or  even  of  a  wish  to  dethrone  him.  They  did 
not,  however,  act  sufi&ciently  in  concert,  and  were  un- 
able to  bring  their  plans  into  operation.  A  price  was 
set  upon  their  heads — some  fled  into  exile,  and  othert 
sougnt  refuge  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  wilderness, 
whUd  the  amiable  Russell  died  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  was  near  night-fall,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1684,  when  Jamie  Winter,  who  was  joiner  on  the  es- 
tate of  Polwarth,  ran  breathless  up  to  Redbraes  castl^ 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by 
John  Allan,  the  land  steward,  who,  perceiving  his  agi- 
tation, inquired : 

'*  In  the  nairib  o'  gudeness,  Jamie,  what's  happened, 
or  what  do  ye  want  ?" 

"Dinna  ask,  Maister  Allan,"  replied  Jamie,  "but, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me— is  Sir  Patiick  at  hame? — 
and  let  me  speak  to  him  presently,  as  ye  value  his  life.*' 

"Follow  me  then,  Jamie,"  said  the  other,  "  and  come 
in  quietly,  that  the  servants  mayna  observe  onyihing 
exiraordinar' — for  we  live  in  times  when  a  man  canna 
trust  his  ain  brither." 

The  honest  joiner  ¥ras  ushered  into  a  room  where 
Sir  Patrick  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  acting  at 
once  as  their  school-master  and  their  playmate. 

"  Weel,  James,"  said  ihe  laird,  "I  understand  ye  hae 
been  at  Berwick  the  day— ye've  got  early  back— what 
uncos  heard  ye  there  ?" 

"I  watna,  Sir  Patrick,"  replied  the  other;  "now-a- 
days,  I  think  there's  nacthing  unco  that  can  happen. 
Satan  seems  to  have  been  let  loose  on  our  poor  mis- 
governed country.  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  honor 
very  particularly,  and  in  private,  if  you  please." 

"  \  ou  may  speak  on,  James,"  said  the  laird;  "lan^ 
private  in  the  midst  of  my  own  family." 

*'Wi'  your  guid  leave,  sir,"  returned  the  cautious 
servant,  "  I  wad  rather  the  bairns  were  oot  o'  the  way. 
for  what  I  hae  to  say  is  no  proper  for  them  to  hear,  and 
the  sooner  ye  are  acquainted  wi'  it  the  better." 

Sir  Patiick  led  his  younger  children  out  of  the  room,, 
but  requested  Lady  Polwarth  and  their  eldest  daughter, 
Grizel,  a  lovely  dark-haired  girl,  about  twelve  yeara  of 
age,  to  remain. 

"  You  are  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  James,"  said  he, 
as  he  returned,  "  but  you  may  tell  them  now— it  ismeet 
that  my  wife  should  hear  them,  if  they  concern  me ; 
and,"  added  he,  taking  Grizel' s  hand  in  his,  "I  keep 
no  secrets  from  my  little  secretary.'* 

"  Gk>d  bless  her!"  said  James,  "  she's  an  auld-for- 
rant  bairn,  as  wise  as  she's  bonny,  I  ken  that.  But, 
your  honor,  I  am,  indeed,  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  A 
party  o'  troopers  arrived  at  Berwick  this  morning,  and 
It  was  nae  secret  there  that  they  would  be  baiih  at  Jer- 
viswoode and  Redbraes  before  midnight.  I  heard  them 
talk  o'  the  premium  that  was  set  upon  your  life,  and 
slipped  out  o'  the  town  immediately,  without  perform- 
ing a  single  transaction,  or  speaking  a  word  to  a  living 
creature.  How  I've  got  along  the  road  is  mair  than  I 
can  tell,  for  I  was  literally  sick,  blind  and  desperate 
wi'  grief.  I've  ihls  minute  anived,  and  whatever  can 
be  done  to  save  you,  maun  be  done  instantly." 

Lady  Polwarth  buret  into  tears.  Sir  Patrick  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  fedthful  servant.  Little  Grizel  gazed 
in  her  fother's  face  with  a  look  of  silent  despair,  but 
neither  spoke  nor  wept. 

"  Oh,  fly !  fly  Instantly,  my  dear  husband !"  cried 
Lady  Polwarth,  "and  Heaven  direct  you." 

"  Be  composed,  my  love,"  said  Sir  Patrick ;  "  I  lear 
that  flight  is  impossible ;  but  some  means  of  evading 
them  may  perhaps  be  devised." 

"  O  my  leddy  "  said  Jamie  Winter,  "  to  flee  is  out  o* 
the  question  a'thegither.  Government  has  its  spies  r  t 
every  turn  o'  the  road — in  every  house  in  the  count- y 
— even  in  this  house.  Our  only  hope  is  to  conceal  Sir 
Patrick ;  but  how  or  where  is  ayont  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

Many  were  the  schemes  devised  by  the  anxious  wife 
— many  the  suggestions  of  her  husband,  and  honet  t 
Jamie  proposed  numerous  plans — but  each  was,  in  Ib 
turn,  rejected  as  being  unsafe.    More  than  an  hour  had 

I  passed  In  these  anxious  deliberations;  within  three 
hours  more,  and  the  king's  troops  would  be  at  Ms  gate. 
Orixel  had,  till  now,  remained  silent,  and  dashing  away 
the  first  tear  that  rolled  down  her  eheek,  ahe  flung  her 
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arma  around  her  fether's  neck,  and  exclaimed,  in  an 
eager  and  breathless  whisper : 

**  I  ken  a  place,  faither— I  ken  a  place  that  the  king's 
troopers  and  his  spies  will  never  find  out ;  and  I'll  stop 
beside  ye,  to  bear  ye  company." 

*'  Bless  my  bairn  !"  said  Sir  Patrick,  pressing  her  to 
Us  bosom ;  **and  where's  the  place,  dearest?" 

"  The  aisle  below  Polwarth  kirk,  faither,"  returaed 
Qrixel— "  nae  trooper  will  find  out  such  a  hiding  place; 
for  the  mouth's  a  bit  wee  hole,  and  the  long  grass,  and 
the  docks,  and  the  nettles  grow  over  it,  and  I  could 
slip  out  and  in  without  trampling  them  down;  and 
naebody  would  think  o'  seeking  ye  there,  faither." 

Lady  Polwarth  shuddered,  and  Sir  Patrick  pressed 
die  cheek  of  his  lovely  daughter  to  his  lips. 

"  Save  us  a',  bairn,"  said  Jamie,  "  there's  surely 
something  no  earthly  about  yer  leddyship,  for  yc  hae 
mdr  sense  than  us  a'-  put  thetfither.  The  aisle  is  the 
Tery  place.  FU  steal  awa,  an'  bae  a  kind  o'  bed  put  up 
in  It,  and  fak  other  two  or  three  bits  o'  necessary 
things ;  and.  Sir  Patrick,  ye'll  slip  out  o'  the  house  an' 
meet  me  there  as  soon  as  possible." 

Within  an  hour.  Sir  Patrick  had  joined  Jamie  Win- 
ter in  the  dark  and  dismal  aisle.  The  humble  bed  was 
soon  and  silently  fitted  up,  and  the  faithful  servant, 
wishing  his  master  farewell,  left  him  alone  in  his  dreary 
prison-house.  Slow  and  heavily  the  hours  of  darkness 
moved  on.  He  heard  the  trampling  of  the  troopers' 
horses  galloping  in  ouest  of  him.  The  oaths  ana  im- 
precations of  the  riders  fell  distinctly  on  his  ears. 
Aniid  such  sounds  he  heard  them  mention  his  name. 
But  his  heart  failed  not.  He  knelt  down  upon  the 
cold  damp  floor  of  his  hiding-place — upon  the  bones  of 
his  fathers — and  there,  in  soundless  but  earnest  prayer, 
supplicated  his  fathers'  God  to  protect  his  family— to 
aave  his  country— to  forgive  his  persecutors,  and  to  do 
with  him  as  seemed  good  in  His  sight.  He  arose; 
and,  laying  himself  upon  his  cold  and  comfortless  bed, 
slept  calmly.  He  awok&  shivering  and  benumbed. 
Faint  streaks  of  light  stole  into  the  place  through  its 
narrow  apperture,  dimly  revealing  the  ghastly  ^hts 
of  the  charnel-house,  and  the  slow  reptiles  that  crawled 
along  the  floor.  Agtdn  night  came  on,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  light,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  which  re- 
vealed his  cell,  tiled  away.  A  second  morning  had 
come,  and  a  second  time  the  feeble  rays  had  been  lost 
in  utter  darkness.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  slen- 
der stock  of  provisions  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
were  nigh  extiausted.  He  started  from  his  lowly  couch 
— he  hcMurd  a  rustling  among  the  weeds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  aisle— he  heara  some  one  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  fVagment  of  an  old  grave-stone  that  covered  it. 

"Palther!"  whispered  an  eager  voice— **  faither— it 
is  me— yer  ain  Orizel !" 

"  My  own  devoted,  matchless  child !"  said  Sir  Patiick, 
•tretching  his  hands  toward  the  aperture,  and  receiving 
her  in  his  arms." 

She  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bed — she  detailed 
the  search  of  the  troopers— she  stated  that  they  were 
watched  in  their  own  house— that  a  spy  was  set  over 
the  very  victuals  that  came  from  their  table,  lest  he 
ehould  be  concealed  near,  and  fed  by  his  family. 

"  But  what  of  that  7"  continued  the  light-hearted  and 
heroic  girl ;  "  while  my  plate  is  supplied,  my  faither's 
shall  not  be  empty ;  and  nere,"  added  sne,  laughing, 
**  here  is  a  flask  of  wine,  cakes,  and  a  sheep's  head. 
But  I  wUI  teU  you  a  story  about  the  sheep's  head.  It 
was  placed  on  a  plate  before  me  at  dinner-time. 
'The  servant  was  out  o'  the  room,  naebody  was  looking, 
and  I  whupped  it  into  my  apron.  Little  Sandy  want^ 
a  piece,  and,  turning  round  for  it,  and  missing  the  head 
— *Ah!  mother!'  he  cried,  *our  Orlzzy  has  swallowed 
a  sheep's  head,  bones  and  a'  in  a  moment!*  *  Wheest, 
laddie !'  said  mother ;  *  eat  ye  next  ane  then.'  *  Oh,  ye 
greedy  Grizzy !'  shaking  his  little  nieve  in  my  £m»  ; 
vI'U  mind  ye  for  this.'    *  I'm  sure  Sandv  will  ne'er  for- 

get  mc,'  said  I,  and  slipped  away  out  to  hide  the  sheep's 
ead  in  my  own  room ;  and  as  soon  as  I  thought  nae- 
body was  astir.  I  creeped  out  ouietly  by  the  window, 
aad  get  down  here  behint  the  hedgee— and  PU  come 
every  sight,  faither.  But  last  night  the  troopers  were 
atUl  about  the  bouse." 
la  splu  of  hU  misery,  Sir  Patikk  )»^mgh9d  at  the  in- 


genuity of  his  beloved  and  heroic  danghter ;  then  wept 
and  laughed  again,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

He  had  paMed  many  weeks  in  this  cheerless  dun- 
geon, with  no  companion  duiing  the  day,  save  a  vol- 
nme  of  Buchanan's  Psalms,  but  every  night  he  was 
visited  by  his  intrepid  daughter,  who  at  once  supplied 
him  with  food,  and  beguiled  the  hours  of  his  soUtude. 
He  was  dtting  in  the  gloomy  cell,  conning  over  his 
favorite  volume— the  stone  at  the  aperture  had  been 
pushed  aside  a  few  inches  to  admit  the  light  more  fively, 
and  the  weeds  at  the.  entrance  were  now  bowed  down 
and  withered  by  the  frost— a  few  boys  were  playing  in 
the  church-yard,  and  tossin?  a  ball  against  the  lurk. 
Being  driven  from  the  hand  of  an  unskilful  player,  it 
suddenly  bounded  into  the  aisle.  Sir  Pattick  started, 
and  the  book  dropped  from  his  hand.  Immediately* 
the  appertura  was  surroui^ed  by  the  bosra,  and  the 
stone  removed.  They  stood  debating  who  should  en* 
ter,  but  none  had  simicient  courage.  At  lenjgfth,  one 
more  bold  than  the  rest  volunteered  to  enter,  ifanother 
would  follow  him.  The  laird  gave  himself  up  as  lost. 
for  he  knew  that  even  the  tale  of  a  school-boy  wonhl 
effect  his  ruin.  He  was  aware  he  could  disperse  them 
with  a  single  groan ;  but  even  that,  when  told  to  his 
enemies,  might  betray  him.  At  length  three  agreed  to 
enter,  and  the  feet  of  the  firet  already  protruded  Into 
the  aisle.  Sir  Patrick  crept  silently  to  its  farthest  cor- 
ner, when  the  grufi'  voice  of  the  old  grave-digger 
reached  his  ears,  shouting: 

**The  mischief's  in  the  callants,  an'  nae  guld ;  what 
are  ye  doing  there  7  Do  ye  vnint  the  ghaists  o*  the 
auld  Humes  aboot  yer  lugs  7" 

The  boys  fled  amain,  and  the  old  man  came  growl- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  aisle. 

"  The  deevirs  in  the  bairns  o'  Polwarth,"  said  he, 
"  for  they  would  disturd  the  very  dead  in  their  graves. 
I'll  declare  they've  the  stane  /rae  the  mouth  o'  tlie 
aisle!" 

He  stooped  down,  and  Sir  Patiick  saw  Ids  grim  vi- 
sage through  the  aperture,  and  heard  him  thus  continue 
his  soliloquy,  as  he  replaced  the  stone : 

"Sorrow  tak  the  hands  that  moved  the  stane !— ye're 
hardlv  worth  the  covering  up  again,  for  ye're  a  profit- 
less fiole  to  me :  and  I  fancy  that  him  I  should  lay  In 
ve  next,  be  he  where  he  likes,  wiU  gang  the  gate  that 
his  freend.  Bailie,  gaed  vesterday  on  a  scalTold.  A 
grave-digger's  a  puir  business,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
our  kin^s  reign ;  an'  the  fient  a  ane  thrives  but  the 
common  executioner." 

So  saying,  he  enveloped  Sir  Patrick  in  utter  daik- 
ness.  That  night  Grizel  and  her  father  left  the  aisle 
together,  and  from  her  he  learned  the  particulara  of 
what  he  had  heard  muttered  by  the  grave-digger,  that 
his  friend,  Mr.  Bailie  of  Jerviswoode,  had  been  execu- 
ted the  day  previous. 

.  Disguised,  and  in  the  character  of  a  surgeon,  b&  by 
by-ways,  reached  London,  and  from  thence  fled  to 
France.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  and  when  the  bigot 
James  ascended  the  throne,  Sir  Patrick  was  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  band  of  patriots  who  drew  their  sworda 
in  behalf  of  Protestant  succession. 

That  enterprize  was  unsuccessful;  and,  after  con- 
tending, almost  single-handed,  against  the  enemies  of 
his  rellffioo,  and  his  country,  he  and  his  family  sought 
refuge  In  a  foreign  land.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Dr.  Peter  Wallace,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  in 
Utrecht.  There,  poverty  and  piivations  sought  and 
found  the  exiles.  They  had  parted  with  every  domes- 
tic, and  the  lovely  Giizel  was  the  sole  servant  and 
helper  of  her  mother,  and,  when  their  work  was  done, 
the  assistant  of  her  father  in  the  educadon  of  the  young- 
er children ;  for  he  had  no  longer  the  means  of  provi- 
ding them  a  tutor.  Yet  theirs  was  a  family  of  love— a 
faimly  of  happiness — and  poverty  purified  their  afTec* 
tions.  But  their  remittances  from  Scotland  were  not 
only  scanty,  but  uncerUin.  Till  now,  Sir  Patiick  had 
borne  hie  misfortunes  with  resignation  and  even  cheer- 
fulness; he  cared  not  that  he  was  stripped  of  attend- 
ants, and  of  every  luxury  of  life;  yet,  at  times,  the  se- 
cret and  unbidden  teare  would  start  into  his  eyes,  aa 
he  beheld  his  wife  and  his  fair  dauafater  performing, 
without  a  murmur,  the  most  menial  offices.  But  the 
BBeasan  af  his  tiiala  wm  nol  yet  fatt— lajouiet  were 
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not  only  denied  tiim,  but  he  was  without  food  to  set 
before  his  children.  The  father  wept,  and  his  spirit 
heaved  with  anguish.  Orizel  beheld  nis  tears,  and  she 
knew  the  .cause.  She  spoke  not;  but,  hastening  to 
her  little  cabinet,  she  took  from  it  a  pidr  of  jew3ed 
bracelets,  and,  wrapping  herself  up  in  a  cloak,  she  took 
a  basket  under  her  arm,  and  hunied  to  the  street    The 

Senile  bein^  glided  along  the  streets  of  Utrecht,  with 
er  eyes  nxed  upon  the  ground,  and  shunning  the 
glance  of  the  passengers,  as  if  each  knew  her  errand. 
She  stood  before  a  shop  in  which  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandize was  exposed,  and  three  golden  balls  were  sus- 
pended over  the  door.  She  cast  a  timid  glance  into 
the  shop — thrice  she  passed  and  repassed  it,  and  re- 
peated tne  timid  glance.  She  enter^ — she  placed  the 
Waceletff  upon  the  counter. 

"  How  much  7"  was  the  laconic  question  of  the  shop- 
man. Orizel  burst  into  tears.  He  handed  her  a  sum 
of  money  across  the  counter,  and  deposited  the  brace- 
lets in  his  desk.  Stie  bounded  from  the  shop  with  a 
heart  and  a  step  light  as  a  young  bird  in  its  first  pride 
of  plumage.  She  hastened  homo  with  her  basket  well 
filled.  Sne  placed  it  upon  the  table.  Lady  Polwarth 
wept,  and  fell  upon  her  daughter's  neck. 

•'  Where  have  you  been,  QrizeW"  faltered  herfiather. 

'*  Purchasing  provisions  for  a  bauble,"  said  she ;  and 
the  smile  and  the  tear  were  seen  on  her  cheek  together. 

But  many  were  the  visits  which  the  gentle  Grizel 
had  to  pay  to  the  Golden  Balls,  while  one  piece  of  plate 
was  pledged  after  another,  that  her  father,  and  her 
mother,  and  her  brethren,  might  eat  and  not  die ;  and 
even  then,  the  table  of  Sir  Patrick,  humble  as  it  was, 
and  uncertainly  provided  for,  was  open  to  the  needy  of 
his  countrymen. 

Thus  three  years  passed — the  memorable  1668  ar- 
rived. Sir  Patrick  was  the  friend,  the  counsellor,  and 
Supporter  of  King  William — he  arrived  with  him  in 
England — he  shared  in  his  triumph.  He  was  created 
Lord  Polwarth,  and  appointed  sheriff  of  Berwickslilre ; 
and,  in  1696,  though  not  a  lawyer,  but  an  uprisht  man. 
he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  created 
earl  of  Marchmont,  and  lord  of  Polwarth,  Redbraes, 
and  Greenlaw.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  |)ro- 
inoters  of  the  Union,  and  with  it  ceased  his  poliiical 
career.  In  1710,  when  the  Tories  came  into  power, 
the  earl  being  the  staunchest  whig  in  Scotland,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Berwickshire,  but 
was  re-instated  in  1715.  His  lady  being  dead,  he  came 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  and 
there,  when  the  heroic  Grizel,  who  was  now  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  (being  married  to  the  son  of  his  un- 
fortunate friend,  Mr.  Uailie  of  Jerviswoode.)  came  with 
her  children  and  friends  to  visit  him  for  the  last  time, 
as  they  danced  in  the  hall,  though  unable  to  walk,  he 
desired  to  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  beat- 
ing time  with  his  foot,  "  See,  Grizel  J"  exclaimed  the 
ola  patriot,  "  though  your  father  is  unable  to  dance,  he 
can  still  beat  time  with  his  foot." 

Shortly  alter  this,  he  died  in  Berwick,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1724,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  feav- 
ing  behind  him  an  example  of  piety,  courage,  and  pat- 
riotism, worthy  the  imitation  of  posterity. 


FIRST  MINISTER  PROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  narrative  will  be  interesting  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  npt  met  with  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  first  minister  from  the  rebel  eohnUs  to 
the  court  of  the  mother  country  was  a  scene  worth  a 
Toyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  witness. 

In  June,  1785,  John  Adams,  the  first  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of 
London,  had  his  introductory  audience  with  King 
^jleorge  the  Third.  An  event  so  extraordinary  with 
^circumstances  so  novel  to  us  in  America,  led  Mr. 
Adams  to  narrate  the  particulars,  in  a  letter  to  an  in- 
timate friend,  which  was  kept  private  till  after  his 
d^th.    It  was  thus : 

'*  At  one  o'clock  on  Wcdaoiday,  lat  of  Jxatb^  tlie 


master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my  house,  and  went 
with  me  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  in  Cleave* 
land  row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received 
me,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  Iiis  under  secre- 
tary, who  had  been,  as  his  lordship  said,  uninterrup- 
tedly in  that  office,  through  all  the  changes  in  adminis- 
trauon  for  thirty  years,  having  first  been  appointed  by 
the  Earl  of  Holdemess. 

After  a  short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  inn 
porting  my  effects  from  Holland,  which  Mr.  Frazier 
himself  introduced,  Lord  Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  in  his  eoach  to  court.  When  we  arrived  la 
the  ante-chamber,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  intro- 
duced him  and  attended  me  while  the  secretary  of  state 
went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  king.  While  I 
stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  ministers  stand 
upon  such  occasions,  always  attended  by  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  the  room  was  very  full  of  ministers  of  state, 
bishops  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtierB^'  as  well  as  the 
next  room,  which  b  the  king's  bed-chamber.  You 
may  well  suppose  I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was 
relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrassment  of  it,  by 
the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me 
and  entertained  me  with  a  very  agreeable  conversation 
during  the  whole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen  whom 
I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their  compliments 
too,  until  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  returned,  and 
desired  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  majesty.  I  went 
with  his  lordship  through  the  levee  room  into  tlie 
king's  closet.  The  door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left 
with  his  majesty  and  the  secretary  of  state  alone.  I 
made  the  three  reverences ;  one  at  the  door ;  another 
about  half  way,  and  another  before  the  presence— ac- 
cording to  the  usage  established  at  this,  and  all  the 
northern  courts  of  Europe — and  then  I  addressed  my- 
self to  his  majesty  in  the  following  words : 

" '  Sire :  The  United  States  have  appointed  me  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  your  majesty,  and  have  directed 
me  to  deliver  to  your  majesty  this  letter,  which  con- 
tains the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  ex- 
press commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  your 
majesty  of  their  unanimous  disposition  and  desire  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendl]^  and  liberal  intercourse  be- 
tween your  majesty's  sul^'ects  and  their  citizens,  and 
of  their  best  wishes  for  your  majesty's  health  and  hap- 
piness, and  for  that  of  your  family. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  from  the  United 
States  to  your  majesty's  court,  will  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England  and  America.  I  think  myself 
more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow  citizens,  in  having 
the  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your 
majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic  character;  and 
I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be 
instrumental  in  recommending  my  country  more  and 
more  to  your  majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  re- 
storing en  entire  esteem,  confidence,  ana  affection; 
or,  in  better  words,  **  the  old  good  nature  and  the  good 
old  humor,  between  people,  who,  though  separated 
by  an  ocean,  and  under  different  governments,  have 
the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood. 
I  beg  your  majesty's  permission  to  add,  that  although 
I  have  sometimes  before  been  instructed  by  my  country, 
it  was  never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  ao  agree- 
at>le  to  myself.' 

"The king  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with  dig- 
nity it  is  true,  but  with  apparent  emotion.  Whether 
it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I  could 
express,  that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say;  but  he  was 
much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tremor 
than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said : 

"*Sir:  The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so 
extraordiimry,  the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so 
extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered 
so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  roust  say,  that 
I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the 
friendly  diq[>08ltion  of  the  United  States,  but  that  I  am 
glad  the  choice  has  fiUlen  upon  you  to  be  their  minister. 
I  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late 
contest  but  what  I  thousht  myself  indispensably  bound 
to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the 
separation ;  but  the  separation  having  been  made,  and 
hwving  baceme  inevitilile,  I  hava  always  Mid  as  I  now 
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say,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  power.  The  mo- 
ment I  see  such  sentiments  and  language  as  yours 
prevail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  this  country  the  pre- 
ference, that  moment  I  shall  say— let  the  circumstances 
of  language,  religion,  and  blood  have  their  natural  and 
full  efifoctJ 

"  I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  king's  precise 
words ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  have,  in  some 
particulars,  mistaken  his  meaning,  for  although  his 
pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard,  he  hesitated 
sometimes  between  members  of  the  same  period.  He 
was,  indeed,  much  aifected,  and  I  was  not  less  so,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so  attentive, 
heard  so  cleariy.  and  understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be 
confident  of  all  his  words,  or  sense;  and  think  ihat  all 
which  he  said  to  me  should,  at  present,  be  kept  secret 
in  America,  except  his  mtyesty  or  his  secretary  of  stale 
should  judge  proper  to  report  it.  This  1  do  say,  that 
the  foregoing  is  his  majesty's  meaning,  as  I  then  un- 
derstood it,  and  his  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect  them. 

'*The  king  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last  from 
France,  and  upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  and  smiling,  or  rather 
lauehing,  said,  "  There  Is  an  opinion  among  some 
pec^Ie  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all  your 
countrymen  to  the  manners  of  Prsnce."  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion,  and 
a  descent  from  his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  determined  not  to  deny  the  truth  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  lead  him  to  infer  from  it  any  attachment  to  Eng- 
land on  the  other.  I  threw  off  as  much  gravity  as  I 
could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaietv,  and  a  tone  of 
decision,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said,  "  That  opinion, 
sir,  is  not  mistaken,  I  must  avow  to  your  majesty,  I 
have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own  country.'*  The 
king  replied  as  quick  as  lightning,  *  An  honest  man 
will  never  have  any  other.' 

"  The  king  than  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  which  being  between  them  I  did  not  hear,  and 
then  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary 
with  all  kioffs  and  princes  when  they  give  the  signal 
to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping  backward,  as  is  the 
etiquette ;  and  making  my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  I  went  away.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies joined  me  at  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of 
the  king's  closet  and  accompanied  me  through  all  the 
apartments  down  to  my  carnage." 


ROMANCE   OP  REAL  LIFE. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1778,  says  Baron  Qrim,  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  a  ship  for  Rochelle,  carrying  a  crew 
of  eight  men,  with  two  passengers,  approached  the 
head  of  the  pier  at  Dieppe.  The  wind  was  so  impetu- 
ous, that  a  coasting  pilot  endeavored  in  vain  four  times, 
to  go  out,  and  direct  its  entrance  into  the  port.  Bous- 
sard,  another  pilot,  perceiving  that  a  pilot  of  the  ship 
made  a  mancsvre,  which  placed  it  in  great  danger,  en- 
deavored to  guide  it,  by  means  of  the  speaking  trumpet, 
and  by  signals,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winds,  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  great 
a^^iaiing  of  the  sea,  prevented  the  captain's  hearing  or 
seeing  anything,  and  the  vessel,  running  upon  a  rock, 
was  wrecked  about  thirty  &thoms  above  the  pier. 
Boussard,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  crew, 
who  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing,  in  spite 
of  all  the  representations  made  to  him  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  them  assistance,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  them,  and  ordered  his  wife  and  children, 
who  tried  to  prevent  him,  to  be  can  led  away.  He  tied 
one  end  of  a  rope  £Eist  to  the  pier,  and  girding;  the  other 
around  his  waist,  thew  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
furious  waves,  to  carry  the  rope  to  the  vessel,  by  means 
of  which,  the  people  might  be  towed  on  shore.  He 
approached  the  ship,  but  was  thrown  back  again  to  the 
snore,  by  the  mighty  force  of  the  waters.  Many  times 
was  he  thus  repulsed,  and  rolled  with  violence  along 
the  shore,  while  he  was  surroiuded  by  broken  relics  of 
tho  ship,  which  was  going  to  pieces  very  last.  His 
ardor  was  not  dimlnlMMd ;  a  wave  eanied  him  under 


the  wreck,  and  he  was  concluded  to  be  lost ;  but  he 
soon  re-appeared,  beaiing  in  his  arms  a  sailor  who  had 
been  thrown  from  the  ship :  he  brought  him  on  shore 
motionless  and  almost  lifdess.  At  length,  after  a  great 
number  of  vain  attempU,  he  succeeded  in  conveyhiff 
the  rope  to  the  vessel,  and  those  of  the  crew  who  had 
strength  enough  remsining,  tying  it  round  them,  they 
were  dragged  on  shore.  Boussard  thought  he  had 
saved  every  soul  on  board.  Exhausted  with  fatigue, 
bruised  and  battered  with  the  blows  and  shocks  he  had 
received,  he  reached  his  home  with  difficulty,  and  there 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  He  was  just  brought  to  him- 
self; having  discharged  a  vsst  quantity  oT  sea-water, 
and  was  recovering  nis  spiiits,  when  he  was  told  that 
a  groaning  was  still  heard  on  board  the  wreck. 

The  moment  he  learned  this,  he  seemed  inspired 
with  new  strength,  and  breaking  away  from  those  who 
were  about  him,  ran  to  the  shore,  got  on  board,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  one  of  the  passengers, 
who,  from  weakness,  had  not  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  given  to  his  companions.  Of  ten 
men  who  had  been  in  the  ship,  only  two  perished,  and 
their  bodies  were  foimd  next  day.  On  this  occasion, 
the  following  letter  was  writen  by  M.  Necker  to  Boua- 
sard,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  Louis  XYI : 

"Bravs  Man  !— I  did  not  know,  till  yesterday,  by  means  of 
the  Intendent,  the  courageoua  action  you  perforn^  upon  the 
thirty-firM  of  Aoguat.  I  gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  king,  who 
haa  ordered  me  to  expreas  hia  high  aatiafactioo,  and  to  annmmce 
to  you  on  hia  part,  that  he  makes  voa  a  preaent  of  a  thouaand 
iivrea.  I  write  with  orders  to  this  eflect  to  the  Intendent. 
Continue  to  succor  others  when  you  can,  and  pat  np  i»ayen 
for  your  king,  who  loves  brave  men,  and  delights  to  reward 
them!  (Signed.) 

"  NsoKBa,  Director  General  of  the  FUianeea. 

The  courageous  pilot  received  the  letter,  and  the  re- 
ward which  accompanied  it,  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 
only  expressing  surprise,  that  his  action  of  the  thirty* 
first  of  August  should  have  made  so  much  noise,  dnce 
he  had  shown  the  same  zeal  on  many  other  occasions, 
without  ever  thinking  of  any  reward,  or  receiving  anv. 
After  paying  his  debts,  and  buying  new  clothes  lor  faJs 
wife  and  children,  (a  thing  which  he  had  rarely  been 
able  to  do  before,)  he  asked  permission  of  the  inten- 
dent to  go  to  Palis,  and  thank  M.  Necker,  and  se$,  if 
possible,  the  young  king  who  "loved  brave  men,  and 
delighted  to  reward  them."  He  went  to  Paris  in  the 
sailor's  dress  which  he  had  formerlv  bought  for  his 
wedding.  Some  one  having  asked  him  what  could 
have  inspired  him  with  an  Intrepidity  so  rare,  he  an- 
swered in  these  remaikable  words :  "  Humanity,  and 
the  death  of  my  father.  He  was  drowned :  I  wss  not 
in  the  way  to  save  him,  and  I  swore  from  that  moment 
to  devote  myself  to  the  rescue  of  all  whom  I  might  be- 
hold in  danger  at  sea."  Was  ever  a  more  pure,  a  more 
sublime  homage,  offered  to  Ulial  piety  1 


JEWISH   SUPERSTITION. 

When  a  man  dies,  they  believe  that  the  devil  stands 
in  ambush  before  the  house  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  corpse  on  its  way  to  its  last  abode.  As  the  rabbis, 
however,  surround  it  all  the  way  to  interment,  his  in- 
fernal majesty  is  cowed  by  their  presence ;  but  still  he 
follows  the  procession,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  favor- 
able opportunity,  or  of  slipping  Into  the  grave  along^ 
with  the  defunct.  When  the  oodv,  therefore,  is  near 
the  opened  grave,  the  bearers  suddenly  retreat  with  it 
to  a  certain  distance,  and  a  rabbi  attending  them  throws 
some  gold  pieces  as  far  as  he  can  in  different  directions. 
The  devil,  who  is  by  this  time  either  in  the  grave  or 
near  it,  is  tempted  bv  his  avarice  to  go  and  pick  up  the 
money ;  and  while  he  is  thus  employed,  the  corpse  is 
hurried  back  to  the  tomb  and  earth  thrown  over  it 
One  day  that  I  had  talked  about  this  custom  to  a  Moor, 
who  has  a  bigoted  hatred  to  the  poor  IsraUtes,  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  unlike  a  Jew  to  throw  away  his 
money  7  "  Ah,  yes,"  said  he :  "  but  it  is  very  Uke  a 
Jew  to  cheat  the  devil."  In  the  burials  of  femals  this 
scattering  'of  money  is  never  practiced :  Satan,  it  is 
alleged,  has  troubles  enough  upon  his  hands  to  wish 
qoittiag  hold  af  a  wotnsiL 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


PALLS    OP   MONTMORENCY. 

In  our  plate  to-day  we  present  anothef  rich  view  of 
Anurietn  Scenery^  which  makes  the  third  of  the  series 
promised  in  the  Rovbr  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  series 
will  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  as  fast  as  good 
subjects,  well  engraved,  can  be  procured. 

The  fells  of  Montmorency  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  picturesque  views  of  the  kind,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  probably  the  wide  earth  over— re- 
markable, not  for  the  great  body  of  water,  but  the  per- 
pendicular height,  and  the  M^ildness  of  the  surrounding 
aceaery.  About  nine  miles  from  Q,uebec,  where  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence  glides  quietly  along  its  rugged 
banks,  a  graceful  tributary  daughter  from  the  far  off 
wilderness,  comes  winding  its  way  through  forest  and 
plain,  Uke  a  bright  creature  instinct  with  life,  seeking 
to  embrace  a  kindred  spirit.  She  comes  to  the  very 
rerge  of  the  mother  of  waters,  she  can  hail  her  from 
the  hill- tops,  but  a  high  and  rude  barrier  suddenly  stops 
her  progress.  Stays  that  bright  creature  long  in  her 
bondage  1  It  cannot  be;  a  river,  like  love,  "will  find 
out  its  way ;"  and  she,  the  beautiful  stream,  that  has 
been  so  gentle  and  quiet,  with  magic  power,  cuts  her 
way  through  the  rough  mountain  pass,  and  leaps  joy- 
fully down  the  precipice,  tico  hundred  and  forty  ftet^ 
and  rests  on  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  kindred  spirit  be- 
low. Nor  does  the  similitude  of  life  here  slop ;  for 
how  naturally  does  the  imagination  follow  them,  and 
behold  them  mingling  their  fortunes  and  pursuing 
their  course  together  till  lost  in  the  broad  and  bound- 
leas  ocean. 

The  following  lines  on  the  falls  of  Lodore,  by  Sou  they, 
have  such  a  happy  adaptation  to  our  present  subject, 
and  are,  besides,  so  beautifully  descriptive,  that  we 
think  they  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much  interest. 

Through  moss  and  through  break, 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile,  till  ft  sleeps 
In  its  own  liule  lake. 

And  thence  ut  departing, 
Awakening  and  starting. 
It  runs  through  the  reeds, 
And  away  It  proceeds. 
Through  meadow  and  glade, 
In  feun  and  in  shade, ' 
And  through  the  wood-shelter,        • 
Aiuongcrags  in  its  flurry, 
Helter^kelter, 
Horry  scurry. 
Here  it  comas  sparkling. 
And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 
Now  fimoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
Till  in  1(8  rapid  race 

On  which  It  is  bent, 
It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along. 
Striking  and  raging 
Aa  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among ; 
Rising  and  leaping. 
Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swell  ins  and  sweeping. 
Showering  and  springing, 
Flvlng  and  flinging. 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
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Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Tnntlng  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound : 
Smiting  and  fighdng, 
A  sight  to  delight  in ; 
Confounding,  astounding 
Dizzytog  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speedioff. 
And  shncking^d  rocking 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  tlurending  and  siN^ding, 
And  whizzing  and  hisBing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  batiling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
And  pouring  and  roarinf^ 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning, 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopiring, 
And  working  and  Jerking, 
And  gnggihig  and  struggling. 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 

And  glittering  and  fHtlsring, 
And  gathenng  and  feathering, 
And  whitening  and  brightening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  and  sknrrying. 
And  thundering  and  floundering ; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawllag. 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinklingv 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troublinc  and  doobling. 
And  grumbling  and  rumblTi^  and  tumbling. 
And  danering  and  battering  and  shattering; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  suiylng  and  and  playing  and  straying^ 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glandnc  and  dancing, 
Recfriling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beanUn^ 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gashing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curiing  and  whiriing  and  puriing  and  twiriing, 
And  thomirfng  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  junpinf, 
And  dashing  and  splashing  and  flashing  and  dashing ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  fbrever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  oproar, 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 


Original. 
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BY  E.  K. 

SKETCH   I. — THB   COMfiySSION   MEBCHANT. 

<'  Mamma,  give  me  a  ribbon,  give  me  a  ribbon,"  ex- 
claimed my  black-eyed  one,  as  slie  bounded  into  the 
room,  "  here  comes  Lorenzo  with  the  Patgaud." 

"  Give  us  all  one  to  lie  round  its  neck,"  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  eldest  of  my  littte  flock,  "  and  let  us  write 
our  names  upon  them;  the  ladies  do  so,  and  why 
should  not  we  9"  "  Well  my  dears,  and  where  la 
Lorenzo." 

"  Here  he  is  mamma,  and  pray  give  tis  some  haQd- 
some  pieces  of  libboo." 
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Lorenzo,  albeit  as  unsightly  an  object  as  could  well 
be  selected,  was  no  unimportant  character  in  the 
Spanish  town  of  Pensacola.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
negro  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  small  in  size,  but 
muscular ;  with  a  visage,  but  one  degree  removed  from 
absolute  ugliness;  protoding  lips,  which,  when  he 
smiled,  (and  this  was  almost  continually,  for  it  was 
part  of  his  trade,)  rolled  themselves  back  to  their  ex- 
treme limits,  exhibiting  an  Irregular  row  of  ivories,  one 
in  front  entirely  wanting,  lost  probably  in  a  fight;  (he 
was  an  eminent  pugilist,  added  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments ;)  eyes,  that  enjoyed  the  same  pastime  as 
his  lips,  that  of  rolling  about  to  the  extreme  of  their 
orbits,  but  which,  when  engaged  in  his  profession,  dis- 
played  great  intelligence.  Lorenzo  was  an  itinerant 
merchant,  not  a  pedlar,  by  any  manner  of  means,  but 
a  regular  commission  merchant,  Madam  G his  prin- 
cipal. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  an  arrival  from  our  South- 
ern Metropolis,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  town, 
was  Lorenzo,  attired,  as  to  nether  garments,  as  usual, 
that  is  to  say,  a  pair  of  coarse  linen,  or  old  cloth  trouses, 
cotton  shirt,  suspenders  or  not,  as  it  happened ;  bare- 
foot, but  not,  as  on  ordinary  days,  bare  headed.  Nature 
had  covered  his  cranium,  not  with  wool,  but  knots,  or 
burrs,  resolutely  determined  to  have  their  way,  as  well 
as  lips  and  eyes,  and  therefore  to  be  peculiar  and  per- 
verse, instead  of  groidng  with  his  growth,  had  streng- 
thened with  his  strength,  (and  this  was  no  trifle,)  into 
the  aforesaid  knots;  Qordlan  knots,  one  might  call 
them,  for  no  human  card,  nor  comb,  would  ever  dis- 
entangle them.  Well,  upon  these  tufts,  rested  a  cush- 
ion of  twisted  straw,  wrapped  round  with  any  old  doth, 
that  came  handiest,  as  ho  was  about  to  start  on  his 
mercantile  tour ;  and  upon,  this,  (shriek  not,  patron- 
esses of  Stewart's  and  Paion*s)  an  old  drawer,  or  an 
old  basket,  whichever,  as  I  before  said,  came  handiest, 
filled,  piled  up,  so  tiigh  with  goods,  that  a  covering 
was  necessary,  tacked  in  at  the  sides,  to  prevent  the 
upper  tiers  Arom  filling  off. 

Look  at  Lorenxo,  with  this  immense  height  on  his 
head,  untouched  by  hl8  hands  however,  for  in  one,  he 
flourishes  a  yard  stick,  no,  not  a  3rard  stick  either,  but 
a  Frencli-ell  measure,  and  in  the  other,  an  apple,  an 
orange,  or  perhaps  holds  it  ready  doubled  up,  to  cufT 
the  first  urchin,  black  or  white,  who  may  venture  to 
crack  a  joke  at  his  top-heavy  appearance. 

See  now,  the  contents  of  hts  basket  displayed,  not 
on  a  counter,  but  upon  the  bare  cloth  before  mentioned, 
wliich  he  lias  spread  upon  the  floor  or  carpet,  of  the 
house  just  entered;  fine  linens,  splendid  French  em- 
broideries, silk  and  the  finest  of  thread  stockings,  silks, 
satins,  laces,  jewelery,  rouge,  peari-powder,  pins,  neefi- 
les,  and  numberiess  other  ar^cles,  all  of  t}#  finest  and 
best;  occasionally  a  band-box  containing  a  perfect 
French  hat. 

And  now  the  bargain  and  sale — ^before  leaving  home, 
his  mistress  has  fixed  her  prices,  which  he  never  varies, 
for  upon  these,  he  has  his  commission.  Lorenzo 
knows  well  the  taste  of  every  lady  in  town  and  their 
means  of  paying— he  never  credits,  if  he  did,  he  would 
lose  Ills  per.  centage;  but  he  rarely  leaves  a  house 
without  selling  sometiiing. 

Day  after  day,  he  traverses  the  streets,  for  he  is  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  gradually  the  pile  of  goods  diminishes, 
to  be  renewed  upon  every  fresh  arrivaL 

This  commission  business  is  Lorenzo's  pr^^Mften, 
but  like  his  brotherhood,  tie  dips  in  other  things;  he  is 
the  Mercury  of  the  town ;  many  a  note  it  ezchangedi 


besides  bank  notes,  and  of  course  our  hero  pockets  the 
postage,  like  many  of  his  brotherhood  in  this  depart- 
ment again,  for  take  him  all  in  all,  Lorenzo  is  quite  a 
man  of  the  world — an  accomplished  man  of  the  woild. 

He  is  a  regular  member  of  the  town-band,  perform- 
ing either  on  the  drum,  violin,  triangle,  or  tamborine, 
as  occasion  might  ofiTer ;  upon  these  occasions,  a  dean 
cotton  shirt  and  trouses,  render  his  appearance  rather 
more  seemly. 

With  a  huge  bunch  of  palmetto  leaves,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  rope,  rendered  sufficiently  heavy,  by  liav- 
ing  an  old  iron  pot,  or  fragment  of  stone  bound  firmly 
to  it,  our  hero  might  be  seen  at  odd  times,  astiide  of  a 
cliimney,  cleaning  the  different  flues,  by  dropping  down 
tills  burcten,  and  hauling  it  up  again,  clieering  bimselC 
meanwhile,  with  a  song,  or  a  word  to  the  passers  by. 

Upon  extraordinary  occadons,  like  the  one  which 
ushered  our  hero  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  nortliem 
readers,  Lorenzo  was  invariably  called  npop,  for  tha 
best  of  all  reasons;  he  knew  every  individual  in  town, 
wliere  the  greatest  abundance  of  ribbons  were  to  be 
found  (the  nne  qua  nooy  upon  tlie  occasion  to  which. 
we  refer,)  the  belles  who  would  be  most  conspicuoaS) 
and  those  who  were  sure  to  be  so,  whetlier  they  wwild 
or  not.  Ail  were  expected  to  be  contributors,  for  this 
was  no  bargain  and  sale  afiidr,  but  the  preparative  w* 
a  scene  of  pleasure,  peculiar  to  the  buoyant  and  blessed 
air  and  sunshine  of  the  old  Spanish  town  from  whkh. 
this  sketch  is  drawn. 

SKETCH   II. — TUS  PATOAUD. 

Por  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
lJt»thnes  and  festivals  familiar  to  the  emigrant  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  were  still  continued  in  tlie  land  oT 
his  adoption;  tiiese  time-honored  pleasures  are  now 
entirely  unknown  incur  northern  and  eastern  states^ 
and  but  a  faint  remnant  can  be  found  at  the  lar  south  ;. 
preserved  thete  prot>ably  fh>m  an  inherent  love  of  plea- 
sure ;  our  southern  brethren  preferring  to  gather  roses 
on  the  pathway  of  life ;  the  thorns  thrust  themselves 
in  to  notice.  One  of  these  festivals,  we  purpose  sketch- 
ing  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

The  Palgaud  itself  is  the  figure  of  a  bird  carved  ont 
of  a  cypress  knot,  a  wood  of  almost  impenetrable  hsM^ 
ness,  selected  on  this  very  account  as  win  be  seen 
hereafter ;  after  being  painted  a  dark  color,  the  bird  Is 
fastened  on  the  top  of  a  pole  fifteen  or  twenty  fieet  high* 
It  is  then  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  one  well 
known  in  town,  who  goes  from  house  to  house  solicit- 
ing a  ribbon  from  every  lady  to  tie  round  its  neck* 
The  bird  soon  assumes  a  gay  appearance,  flaunting  is 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  A  day  is  next  app<dnted 
for  shootiHg  the  Patgaud,  a  spot  selected,  the  pole  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the  gorgeous  bird  on  its  ex- 
tremity is  for  the  time  tiie  "  cynosure  of  every  eye.'*' 
The  town  is  nearly  deserted,  every  vehide  is  put  in 
requisition  until  the  multitude  gather  at  the  appointed 
spot :  the  male  part  of  the  assembly  draws  lots,  and  ac^ 
cording  to  their  order  lake  aim,  and  fire  at  o^r  fignis 
head.  Almost  every  shot  brings  down  a  ribbon ;  this 
is  recdved  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  the  lady  whose 
name  is  written  on  it,  is  the  partner  of  the  sucoesalnl 
marksman  for  the  first  dance ;  occasionally  upon  a  part 
of  the  bird  falling,  the  band  strikes  up  a  joyous  air — 
the  firing  is  continued  until  the  last  remnant  of  the 
bird  is  brought  down ;  a  triumphant  shout  rings  throngh 
the  forest,  a  march  is  played  by  the  village  band,  and 
the  victor  seated  In  a  chair.  Is  borne  in  proceaSlott 
round  the  drcle  of  ladies,  in  order  that  he  may  select 
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O1I0  to  share  his  honors.  The  victor  and  the  lady  of 
hia  choiee,  are  now  declared  king  and  queen  of  the 
Patgaud,  the  dance  commences,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
the  hoose,  lead  the  graceful  measure. 

We  will  now  imagine  it  the  morning  of  the  festival ; 
with  the  dawn's  first  light,  bright  eyes  are  watching 
for  indications  of  a  bright  and  glorious  day,  in  this 
instance  dreading  no  rivalry ;  the  deeper  the  blushes  of 
Aurora,  the  more  joyously  is  she  hailed  by  the  happy 
heart  waiting  her  appearance.  From  the  grandmother 
to  the  infant  at  the  breast,  all  are  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion ;  gay  dresses  are  donned,  the  neat  slipper  is  fitted 
to  the  foot,  the  mantilla  gracefully  arranged,  and  fan 
in  hand  the  Spanish  lady's  toilette  is  complete. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  the  vehicles  maice  their  ap- 
pearance ;  before  one  or  two  doors,  might  be  seen  a 
barouche,  (a  regular  "caniage"  our  town  could  not 
boast ;)  a  stage  coach  perambulated  slowly  from  door 
t6  door,  until  its  inmates  veto  furtlier  adinission ;  but 
the  migority  of  the  ladies  and  children  were  conveyed 
to  the  Oaks,  (the  sacred  grove  of  the  Patgaud,)  in  the 
three  horse  drays  qf  the  country.  This  mode  of  har- 
nessing three  horses  to  a  dray,  is  another  peculiarity  of 
Pensaoola,  the  oddfdlowis  hitched  to  one  side;  we 
prestime  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  partners  to 
poll ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  the  silent  part- 
ner of  the  concern,  for  work  he  does  not.  After  sweep- 
ing out  these  carts,  a  crqmb-doth,  or  a  quilt  is  spread, 
and  the  female  portion  of  the  community  seat  them- 
•dves  the  males  are  expected  to  go  on  foot,  or  ride 
double,  as  it  happens. 

Long  before  the  raultitnde  assemble,  the  praparatioos 
at  the  Oaks  have  been  completed— tables  spread,  fires 
kindled  at  convenient  spots  for  cooking,  wines  and 
liquors  immersed  in  tubs  of  oold  spring  water,  the  cooks 
with  clean  aprons,  and  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder 
making  demonstration  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Mne  hoat  of  the  Pensaoola  Hotel  soparinten^ng  idl 
things ;  and  at  these  things  he  is  au  faiif  for  he  is  a 
Creole,  and  pride  spurs  Mm  on  to  action. 

Would  our  limits  permit,  almost  every  individual  in 
this  sketch  could  be  filled  oat  into  a  character,  as  it  is, 
wo  will  but  touch  lightly. 

It  is  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  thund^  of  cannon,  fh>m 
the  ahipa  of  vrar  in  port  announce  the  anniversary  of  a 
natfon's  birth;  flags  are  flying  from  every  mast-head, 
aod  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  seems  beside 
itself  with  joy. 

Wend  we  on  our  way ;  "  drive  ahead  of  those  drays, 
the  dust  will  sufilbcate  us ;"  "  Missus,  I  does  beat  the 
old  nralea,  and  am  wont  go  any  faster ;"  "  Ladies  pray 
dismount,  and  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage,  you  will 
avoid  the  dust,  and  be  at  your  journey's  end  In  half  the 
time." 

Here  wa  are,  how  delightful  the  shade  beneath  theae 
Mve  oaka,  and  Ikow  gay  the  scene— the  filing  has  already 
eommeneed,  and  by  the  shoats  and  music  a  large  knot 
of  ribbons  must  have  fallen.  Pistol,  gun,  and  rifle,  are 
fired  in  quick  snccession ;  "  this  ribbon  binds  you  to 
he  my  partner  for  the  first  dance,  hit  lady,"  said  a  son 
of  the  ooean  to  a  dark-eyed  Creole  who,  nothing  loth, 
aasiated  in  tying  it  in  his  button  hole—"  and  this  makes 
yon  mine  for  a  few  brief  moments,  scomAil  Isadora," 
aald  another  of  Neptune's  sons  to  the  loveliest  of  that 
hery  of  lovely  ones — unwUlini^y  was  the  hand  given, 
hut  the  nilea  of  the  festival  were  peremptory.  Anzloasly 
ks  that  striped  blue  and  white  ribbon  watched  by  Miss 
8piy,  the  would  be  young  lady ;  time  had  spiced  her 
too  highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  for  the  iron-gray  would 


appear,  in  spite  of  the  Indian  dye  lavishly  poured  over 
her  loaks— maliciously  floated  the  blue  and  white  rib- 
bon in  the  air,  more  coy  than  its  owner,  not  a  shot 
would  touch  it— I  am  wrong,  it  is  down,  and  Escu- 
lapius  has  won  it,  horror  and  dismay  are  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  for  Miss  Spry  is  his  abomination* 
Courage  Dr.,  the  dance  will  soon  be  over— with  a  di- 
abolical grimace  the  hand  is  offered,  and  not  accepted, 
but  seized ;  the  hated  ribbon  tied  into  auck  a  knot  on 
his  breast,  and  the  Dr.  and  Miss  Spry  are  ready  for  the 
coming  events. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now  Judge ;"  a  dignified  and  most 
benevolent  looking  man  steps  forth,  fires,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Patgaud  is  at  his  feet.  A  triumphant 
march  peals  forth,  and  our  friend,  seated  in  a  chair,  is 
elevated  on  the  shoulders  of  his  courtiers  for  the  time ; 
a  splendid  boquet  is  handed  him  to  be  presented  to  his 
queen  elect ;  quickly  is  the  circle  formed,  and  three 
times  round  it,  is  borne  the  victor,  he  alights,  the  frag- 
rant ofiTering  is  made,  and  amid  smiles  and  blushes, 
the  queen  of  the  revel  is  led  to  the  dance.  A  tempo- 
rary flooring  has  been  laid,  the  canvaaa  roof  decked 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  completing  the  rustic  ap- 
pearance of  the  ball  room— dinner  is  soon  announced, 
and  the  revel  is  now  at  Its  height ;  lavishly  as  the  board 
is  spread,  the  demanda  upon  it  are  as  great;  behind 
the  ladies  who  are  seated  at  the  table,  officiate  their 
attentive  partners ;  and  behind  these  again  are  dodging 
about  the  sable  nurses  of  the  younger  children — ^well 
filled  plates  are  disappearing  in  the  nnmerous  tenta 
scattered  through  the  treea,  and  the  laughter  and  mer- 
riment give  demonstration  of  the  satisfaction  reigning 
within.  The  day  wanes,  matrons  take  their  departure^ 
the  light-hearted  and  happy  still  trip  it  "  on  light  But- 
tastic  toe;"  but  vrith  the  setting  sun,  a  farewell  la 
^sighed  to  the  brave  old  oaks,  left  towering  aloft  In  the 
gathering  twilight. 

Why  steal  these  feeling  of  disquietude  over  lu  7  Is 
it,  that  fast  coming  evanta  caat  their  ahadows  before  1 
is  it  that  the  king  of  terrors^  has  stretdied  his  arm 
over  us,  and  that  although  invisible,  his  presence  la 
felt?  In  one  month,  what  gloom  and  desolation  has 
daricened  our  firmament;  on  a  bright  and  fi^iioua 
Sabbath  morning  a  short  space  after  the  festival  of  the 
Patgaud,  the  mail  from  Charieaton  arrived — lettere  are 
opened,  but  why  this  horror  and  dismay  1  The  good, 
the  excellent,  the  beloved  of  alliiearts,  (although  com- 
paratively a  stronger  among  us,)  is  no  more.  He, 
whom  so  lately  we  beheld  in  the  midst  of  his  mimlo 
court,  crowned  with  the  love  and  respect  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  community,  is  now  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  King  of  kings.    "  The  steamer  Pulaski  is  fost,  and 

Judge  R is  drowned,"  was  the  announcement,  that 

for  many  %day  saddened  the  hearts,  and  checked  the 
hopes  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Pensaoola. 


THE   IRISH  REAPER. 
FROH   TALES   OF  THE  BORDERS. 

ST  JAMSS  BIACKAT  WILSON. 

Some  yeare  ago,  I  was  proceeding  from  Runcorn  to 
Manchester,  in  one  of  tne  passage- boats  which  ply 
upon  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal.  There  could 
not  be  leas  than  a  hundred  passengers,  and  they  were 
of  as  motley  a  description  as  the  imagination  of  man 
could  conceive  even  in  a  dream. .  The  boata  exactly 
resemble  a  long,  low,  flat-roofed  wooden  honae ;  but 
sufficientiv  fofky  for  a  roiddle-»ised  person  to  stand  erect 
between  tne  floor  and  the  roof;  or  rather  the  deck.  At 
one  end  aat  about  a  dosen  primitive  Methodists,  alter- 
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nately  reading  passages  of  scripture,  or  bursting  forth, 
at  the  extreme  pitch  of  their  voice,  into  a  squall  a£  mu- 
sic, singing  hymn  upon  hymn,  until  my  very  ears  ached, 
and  the  timbers  of  the  boat  might  have  started.  Near 
them  sat  a  number  of  young,  rosey-cheeked  Welsh  wo- 
men, staring  at  the  vocalists  with  a  look  of  wondering 
vacancy,  that  the  eoats  on  their  own  mountains  could 
not  have  surpassed.  There  were,  also,  manufacturers' 
wives  and  cnildren  returning  from  a  seven  days'  visit 
to  Runcorn,  for  the  benefit  of  a  mUt- water  dip  in  the 
Mersey;  and  six  or  eight  prim,  sober,  sleek,  silent, 
well-dressed  Q,uakers ;  with  a  more  than  sprinkling  of 
the  boys  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  loud  laugh  of  one 
of  them  was  ever  and  anon  heard  above  the  shrill  mu- 
sic of  the  ranters.  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
high,  and  exceedingly  strong  and  weU  made.  He  wore 
an  old  greatcoat,  oT  a  yellowish,  blanket  color,  and  a 
hat.  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  in  with  service,  and 
its  brim  was  equally  turned  up  before  and  behind,  and 
on  both  sides.  His  feet  were  thurst  into  a  pair  of 
brogues  of  true  Irish  manufacture,  which,  with  a  pair 
of  coarse  blue  worsted  stockings  and  corduroy  inex- 
pressibles, completed  his  outward  man.  He  carried  an 
apparently  empty  sack  under  his  arm,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  dozen  of  his  countrymen,  who  seem- 
ed to  regard  him  as  an  oracle,  heartily  echoine  back  bis 
boisterous  laughter,  and  exclaiming — "  Well  done,  Mis- 
ter McCarthy  [-—feith  and  it's  you  that's  your  mother's 
own  son,  at  iny  rate." 

O'ConneH  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  previous 
day,  and  liis  countrymen  were  discussing  his  political 
merits. 

"  Why,  bad  luck  to  ye,"  exclaimed  our  hero  with  the 
greatcoat,  in  answer  to  one  who  had  held  forth  in  praise 
of  the  counsellor;  "and  is  it  you,  Mick  Behan,  that 
i^ys  every  man  in  Ireland  should  pay  the  O'Connell 
Tint  ?->but  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  parable,  as  father 
O'Shee  says,  and  a  parable,  too,  of  my  own  natural 
mother's  making.  'Lanr,'  says  she  to  me,  *  Larry 
McCarthy,  don't  be  after  planting  those  big  potatoes  for 
seed ;  for  they've  a  hole  in  their  heart  a  little  Christian 
might  slape  in !" 

•*  You're  no  better  than  a  Sasaenaeh,  Larry,"  inter- 
rupted the  aforesaid  Mick ;  "  can't  you  spake  your  mane- 
ingllke  a  man,  if  you  have  any  maneing at  all,  at  all." 

This  was  Mke  to  have  ended  in  an  Irish  row  in  reali- 
ty—though the  majority  evidently  sided  with  Mister 
Larry  MGatthy,  nor  because  they  agreed  with  him  in 
opimon,  but  because,  as  afterward  appeared,  he  was 
their  master  or  employer.  The  disputants  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  a  loua  groan,  as  if  from  one  in  great 
bodily  pain,  minried  with  the  vrailings  of  a  woman, 
was  beard  from  the  farther  comer  of  the  boat.  Larry 
tamed  round,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  Uke  a  flash 
of  lightning,"  and  tlie  next  moment  he  stood  by  the 
ride  of  the  sufTerer,  who  was  a  tall,  bony-looking  figure ; 
but,  save  the  skin  that  covered  them,  there  was  little  of 
his  mortal  man  but  the  bones  left.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  look  on  his  features,  wasted  as  they  were,  to 
tell  that  he,  too,  was  an  Irishman.  A  young  wife  sat 
beside  him,  whose  countenance  resembled  beauty  per- 
floni/ying  sorrow ;  she  had  a  child  at  her  breast,  and 
two  others,  the  eldest  not  more  than  five  years  of  age, 
fitood  by  her  knee.  Larry  looked  upon  the  group,  and 
Ws  heart  was  touched. 

"Och!  and  what  may  be  ailing  ye,  countryman  1" 
said  he ;  "  sure  and  ye  would'nt  be  after  dying  among 
friends,  would  ye  7" 

"  Ohon !  and  is  it  a  friend  that  would  be  asking  after 
my  own  Patrick  7"  replied  the  poor  wife ;  "  sure,  then, 
«nd  he  Is  ill,  and  we're  all  ill  togidder ;  and  it  is  six 
blessed  months  since  he  earned  the  bridih  of  tinpinny. 
Oh !  blackness  on  the  day  that  the  rheumatis  came  on 
him" 

"  Sure  now  and  is  that  all,"  interrupted  Larry ;  and, 
belike,  the  doctors  have  been  cha ting  you;  for,  I  tell 
you,  honey,  and  you,  too,  Patrick,  those 'natomy  chaps 
know  no  more  about  the  rheumatis  thanholy  Solomon 
knew  about  stameboats.  But,  belike,  I'm  the  man  that 
dis'nt  know  neither ;  but,  maybe,  your  chaiing  your- 
silf  if  ye  think  so.  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is ;  the  ineuma- 
tls  is  a  wandering  wind  between  the  flesh  and  the  bone ; 
and,  more  than  that,  there  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  but  to 
squaze  it  out  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  toes." 


"  Oh !  my  childer's  sorrow  on  it,  thin !"  replied  the 
sufTeiiiig  man's  vdfe ;  "  but,  more  and  above  the  rheu- 
matis, Patrick  got  his  leg  broke  last  Fibntary" 

'^Ay,  splintered,  honey,"  added  the  husband;  "and 
the  doctors,  bad  luck  be  wid  them,  can't  make  nothing 
on't;  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  great  Salford  bone 
doctor." 

"And,  maybe,  he  won't  be  curing  the  bit  bone  with- 
out the  money,"  said  Larry,  with  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy. 

The  sufferer  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent;  his  wife 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  wUl  work,  I  will  beg,  I  wlU  die  for  my  Patrick," 
she  exclaimed,  and  preas^  the  child  closer  to  her  breast. 

"You  had  better  be  baning  the  dying,  honey,"  re- 
lumed Larry ;  and  would'nt  a  ralfle,  think  ye,  among 
fi lends,  be  more  gintale  than  begging  among  stran- 
gers 7" 

"Ohon !  and  is  it friaida  you  say?"  replied  she. 

"  Yes,  sure,  and  it  is  friends  that  I  say,"  answered 
Larry;  "and  a  rafi3e  is  what  no  gintleman  need  be 
ashamed  on." 

The  boat  at  this  moment  stopped  oppoaite  an  inn  at 
the  side  of  the  canal ;  Larry  borrowed  a  quart  measure 
from  the  skip[)er,  and  sprang  ashore.  In  a  few  mluutes 
he  returned  with  a  quantity  of  rum,  and.  handing  it  first 
to  the  wife,  and  then  te  her  lame  husband,  said,  "  Come, 
warm  up  thy  ould  bones  with  a  drop  of  the  cratur." 
He  called  the  rest  of  his  countrjrmen  around  him,  and 
handed  the  liquor  to  each.  When  gatliered  together, 
there  mieht  be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  them. 

"  Arrah,  now,  and  these  are  all  my  men,"  said  Mis- 
ter Larry  M'Carthy,  with  a  look  of  comical  consequence, 
to  his  infirm  countryman ;  "  and  where  would  you  be 
finding  better  7  We  are  ^ne  up  to  a  Ut  of  work  In 
Lancashire ;  for  the  Inghsh  are  no  bette-r  than  bom 
childer  at  our  work ;  and,"  raising  the  liquor  to  his 
head,  he  added,  "  here's  the  fcioly  virgin  be  with  us, 
countryman,  and  better  luck  to  your  bad  leg;  and, 
should  it  ever  be  mended  at  all — though  you  majr'nt  be 
good  for  much  at  hood- work  iny  more,  you  have  still  a 
stout  bone  for  a  6arroM>— and  you  won't  be  forgetting  to 
^sk  for  Larry  M'Carthy.  And,  now,  boys,"  continued 
he,  tuming  to  his  workmen,  "  here  is  this  poor  man,  and, 
more  than  this,  I'm  saying,  our  own  lawful  countty- 
man,  Mfith  the  rheumatis  and  a  broken  leg^  and  his  wife, 
too,  as  you  see,  and  those  three  Uttle  cherubima,  all 
starving,  to  be  sure,  and  he  soing  to  the  doctor's  with- 
out a  penny !  Sure  you  woir  t  disguise  ould  Ireland — 
just  look  at  the  childer— and  I  say  that  a  rafile  is  the 
gintale  way  of  doing  the  thing." 

So  saying,  he  thurst  his  hand  into  hia  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  a  small  canvass  bag  well  filled  with  aUver, 
and  tied  round  the  mouth  with  a  strong  cord.  He  took 
off  his  indesciibable  brown  hat;  he  threw  In  a  piece  or 
two  of  silver,  and  went  round,  shaking  it  aroon^  his 
oonntrymen.  Each  took  out  a  bag  similar  to  Larr/a, 
and  threw  his  mite  into  the  hat.  He  then,  without 
counting  them,  emptied  its  contents  into  the  lap  of  the 
poor  woman ;  and  I  should  think,  from  their  appear- 
ance, they  must  have  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  shil- 
lings. She  burst  into  tears.  The  lame  man  grasped 
his  hand,  and  endeavored  to  thank  him. 

"Don't  be  after  spakeinff,"  said  Larry  s  "did  you 
think  we  wam't  Christians  7" 

Such  was  the  Irish  raffle.  Larry  instantly  resumed 
his  jokes,  his  jests,  and  his  arguments ;  but  I  could  do 
nothing  during  the  reft  of  the  passage,  but  think  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  admire  Mister  Larry  M'Carthy. 

In  the  September  of  1834, 1  was  wandering  by  the 
eide  of  a  country  churchyard,  Fitualed  near  the  banfca 
of  the  Tyne.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  twi- 
light was  falling  gray  upon  the  graves.  I  saw  a  poor 
looking  man.  whose  gaiments  fluttered  in  tatters  witK 
the  evening  breeze,  and  who,  by  his  appearance,  seem- 
ed to  be  an  Irish  renofir,  rise  from  among  the  tombci. 
He  repeatedly  drew  tne  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his 
eyes,  and  I  could  hear  him  sobbing  heavily,  as  though 
his  heart  would  burst.  As  we  approached  each  other, 
I  discovered  that  he  was  my  eld  canal  boat  companicm. 
and  then  merry  and  kind-hearted  Larry  M'Carthy ;  but 
no  more  like  the  Larry  I  had  then  seen  him,  than  a 
f uncial  to  a  bridal. 
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Hia  inme  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  hanger 
and  nisery  glistened  in  his  eyes  together. 

"  Ha !"  said  I,  accosting  him,  "  is  it  possible  that  sor- 
row can  have  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  the  light  heart 
of  Larry  M'Carthy  ?" 

"  Sure,"  said  he,  drying  away  the  tears  that  ran  down 
his  wan  and  want-worn  cheeks,  ''  and  it  is  true,  and 
too  true,  and  t^avy  is  the  hand,  sure  enough ;  but  not 
00  heavy  as  it  should  be,  or  it  would  be  weighing  me 
into  that  grave."  "  But  how  do  you  know  me,  sir— 
and  who  tould  ye  my  name— as  I  don't  know  yours? — 
for,  sure,  and  mine  is  Larry  M'Carthy,  as  my  father  and 
mother,  and  his  rivirence,  wid  my  nataral  sponsors,  to 
boot,  alL  every  one  of  them,  say  and  affirm." 

I  reminded  him  of  the  canal  boat  and  the  raffle,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  his  visit  to  the 
grave. 

"  Arrah,  master,"  said  he,  "  and  you  touch  a  sore 
place  when  yon  ask  me  to  tell  it.  Perhaps  you  don't 
know — for  how  ahould  you — that,  not  long  after  the 
time  you  spake  of  in  the  canal  boat,  I  came  down  to 
what  ye  call  the  Borders  here,  to  a  bit  of  navigating 
work  that  was  to  be  a  long  job.  I  lodged  with  a  widow, 
a  dacent  ould  woman,  that  had  a  daughter  they  callea 
Mary—  and,  och !  you  may  be  thinking  that  ever  Mary 
had  an  equal,  but  it's  wronfi[  that  ye  ore  if  ye  think  so. 
Her  eyes  were  like  drops  of  dew  upon  the  shamrock ; 
and,  although  she  was  not  Irish  but  Scotch,  it  was  all 
one ;  lor,  ye  know  the  Scotch  and  Irish  are  one  man's 
childer.  But,  at  ioy  rate,  she  had  a  true  Irish  heart ; 
and,  but  for  the  sae  or  the  channel,  as  they  call  it,  she 
would  have  been  Irish  as  well  as  me.  The  more  I  saw 
of  Mary,  I  loved  her  the  more— better  Ihan  a  bird  loves 
the  green  tree.  She  loved  me,  too ;  and  we  were  mar- 
ried. The  ould  woman  died  a  few  weeks  before  Mary 
poseented  me  with  two  little  Larrys.  I  might  have 
called  them  both  Larry ;  for  they  were  as  like  each  other 
as  your  two  eyes,  ana  both  of  them  as  like  me,  too,  as 
any  two  stars  in  the  blessed  firmament  are  like  each 
other,  where  nobody  can  see  a  difference. 

"  Mary  made  the  best  wife  in  Christendom ;  and, 
when  our  little  cherubs  began  to  run  about  our  knees, 
and  to  lisp  and  spake  to  us,  a  thousand  times  have  I 
clasped  Mary  to  my  breast,  and  blessed  her  as  though 
my  heart  would  burst  with  joy.  '  Sure,'  I  used  to  say, 
'what  would  my  own  mother  have  said,  had  her  ould 
eyes  been  witness  to  the  happiness  of  her  eon,  Larry 
M'Carthy  r"  ^ 

**  But,  oAen  the  thought  came  staleine  over  me,  that 
my  happiness  was  too  like  a  drame  to  last  long ;  and 
sufe  and  it  was  a  drame,  and  a  short  one,  too.  A  cruel, 
mortal  ferer  came  to  the  village,  and  who  should  it 
■else  upon  but  my  little  darllnts.  It  was  hard  to  see 
them  dying  together,  and  my  Mary  wept  her  bright  eyes 
blind  over  them.  But  bad  luck  was  upon  me.  The 
'pothecanr  told  us  how  our  lovely  childer  would  die ; 
and,  on  the  very  day  that  he  said  so,  the  wife  that  was 
dever  to  me  than  ould  Ireland  to  Saint  Patrick,  lay 
down  on  the  bed  beside  them— and,  och,  sir  I  before 
another  sun  looked  in  at  our  window,  a  dying  mother 
lay  between  her  dead  childer.  I  wished  that  I  might 
die  too ;  and,  within  three  days,  I  followed  my  wife  and 
my  little  ones  together  to  the  same  grave.  It  was  this 
tfm  that  lowered  them  into  the  cold  earth— into  the 
narrow  house — and,  sure,  it  has  been  weak  as  a  child's 
Btnoe.  My  strength  is  buried  in  their  grave.  I  have 
wrought  but  little  since ;  for  I  cannot.  I  have  no  home 
now ;  and  I  take  a  light  job  anywhere  when  it  comes 
in  my  way.  Bvery  year,  at  reaping  time,  I  visit  their 
grave;  and  bring  wiin  me  a  bit  of  shamrock  to  place 
over  It,  and  that  it  may  be  a  mark  where  to  bury  me, 
ahould  I  die  here,  as  I  nope  I  will." 

Within  ten  days  after  this,  I  beheld  the  body  of  the 
once  lively  and  generous-hearted  Larry  M'Carthy  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  children.  | 


Human  ufe  is  a  fluctuating  affair;  but  after  all 
there  is  much  much  pleasure  attached  to  it.  Tears 
and  smiles,  it  is  true,  make  up  its  routine;  but  there  is 
a  soul- unburdening  Joy  even  lu  tears. 

THn  earth  covers  physician'^  faults,  and  money  rich 
men's. 


BATTLE  OF  BLOODY  BROOf. 

A  PASSAGE  IN  ABfBBICAN  HISTOmT. 

Every  incident  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  in  which  the  valor  of  our  forefathers  was  sig- 
nally displayed,  comes  down  to  us  with  all  the  Interest 
of  self-love,  and  all  the  freshness  of  romance.  We  love 
to  dwelL  for  reasons  better  felt  than  explained,  on  the 
deeds  of  our  sires,  and  the  times  that  tried  their  souls. 
There  is  something  hallowed  in  the  associations  which 
gather  around  us,  while  reflecting  on  those  instances 
of  devotedness  and  chivalrous  patriotism  which  distin- 
guished their  acts — a  feeling  almost  of  devotion.  Too 
many  of  those  deeds  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  "  un- 
honored  and  unsung;"  and  when  a  fragment  of  the 
past  is  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  time,  it  excites  in 
us  sentiments  the  more  sacred  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

But  there  was  a  period  in  our  country's  story,  beyond 
that  in  which  our  forefathers  struggled  to  make  us  a 
free  and  happy  people— a  time  whose  history  is  but 
faintly  chronicled — when  the  sufferings  of  our  pioneer 
ancestors  were  unwept  and  unrequited.  'That  epoch 
would  seem  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  interest 
of  the  events  which  followed ;  yet  those  earlier  periods 
afford  us  examples  of  unparalleled  sufferance  and  un- 
ma.tchcd  heroism. 

It  was  a  gloomy  era,  when  the  fair  face  of  our  coun- 
try was  everywhere  a  dark  wilderness,  when  our  pil- 
grim fathers  were  at  all 'times  surrounded  by  the  beasts 
and  the  savages  of  the  forest — and  when  aU  was  rude 
and  cheerless.  In  the  progress  of  scenes,  from  that 
time  forward,  many  and  dangerous  were  the  vicissi- 
tudes by  which  they  were  marked.  The  eternal  soli- 
tude which  gave  place  to  the  busy  hand  of  the  settler, 
and  the  umbrageous  darkness  that  disappeared  from  , 
around  his  huinole  domicil,  were  yet  the  stilly  haunts 
of  the  Indian.  As  the  plane,  in  time,  was  made  to 
yield  support  for  the  new  comer,  and  the  cabins  of  the 
white  men  began  to  thicken  along  the  valley,  the  red 
man  reluctandy  retired  to  the  mountain.  His  pleas- 
ant places  on  the  uplands,  beside  the  rivers,  stocked 
with  the  scaly  tribes  yieldinff  to  him  sustenance,  had 
become  occupied.  The  level  patches  where  he  raised 
his  corn,  with  the  beautiful  hUls  where  his  tribe  loved 
to  congregate,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  stranger. 
His  near  hunting  grounds  were  disturbed,  and  liis 
game  began  to  disappear.  Thus  dispossessed  of  his 
inheritance,  and  disquieted  in  his  nelehborinff  soli- 
tudes, the  piimitive  and  rightful  lord  of  the  soil  deeply 
fostered  a  secret  hate  against  the  cause  of  his  giiev- 
ances.  As  he  gathered  around  his  council-fire,  and  re- 
flected on  the  stranger's  encroachments,  or  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  his  brethren,  and  the  exciting  elo- 
quence of  his  chiefs,  his  soul  besan  to  kindle  within 
him,  and  his  bosom  to  swell  with  rage.  Already  had 
the  numbere  of  the  pale  faces  become  alarming,  and 
their  bold  hardihood  inspired  a  spirit  of  dread.  The 
fearful  missiles  which  the  stranger  so  dexterously  used, 
above  all,  excited  his  fean,  and  deterred  him  from 
manifesting  his  resentment.  Continued  initatlon,  how* 
ever,  overcomes  apparent  impossibilities,  and  gradually 
wears  away  the  most  obstinate  objections.  The  cun- 
ning of  the  savage  was  deemed  a  match  for  his  enemy ;. 
his  Beetness,  his  distant  retreats,  and  his  poisoned  ar- 
rows, were  presented  by  the  orators  to  force  up  his 
courage  to  the  determined  point.  Nor  was  it  long  be- . 
fore  the  Indian's  festering  hate  broke  forth.  The  war- 
song  now  resounded  along  the  mountain  side.  The 
feailul  yell  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  each  settler 
prepares  himself  for  the  worst  And  now  it  was  that 
the  direful  note  of  death  ran  alon^  thiB  Connecticut 
valley,  and  deeds  of  blood  began  to  desolate  the  land. 

For  many  years  was  this  pleaaant  valley  the  scene 
of  heroic  struggles — of  suffermff,  and  of  death.  Long 
did  the  hardy  white  man  sustiun  himself  sgainst  the 
supenor  numbers  and  the  wily  arts  of  the  savage;  but 
sadly  did  he  pay  the  cost  of  his  attachment  to  tne  land 
of  his  choice,  and  the  endearing  sssociations  of  home. 
Frequent  and  deadly  were  the  conflicts  in  which  he 
engaged  with  his  implacable  e.iemy.  Deep  and  last- 
ing was  th^  mutual  hate  of  the  combatants,  and  as 
deep  and  as  artful  were  their  schemes  of  destruction. 
Victory  oft(  n  crowned  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  foe, 
when  painful  captivity  or  indiscriminate  slaughter  en- 
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Bued.  To  tell  ot  the  many  murderous  deeds  and  the 
deep  agonies  which  marked  the  triumphs  of  the  embit- 
tered savage,  would  long  employ  the  pen,  and  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  To  the  cruel  persever- 
ance of  the  Indian,  in  this  war  of  extermination,  were 
added  the  secret  promptings  of  base  cupidity.  The 
Canadian  Frenchmen  now  urged  on  the  brutal  force  of 
the  not  less  barbarous  foe,  by  their  liberal  reward  and 
legalized  bounties  for  captives  and  for  scalps.  Still 
more  powerful  motives  actuated  the  red  men,  while 
large  numbers  of  the  reckless  whiles  joined  them  in 
the  execution  of  their  most  desperate  deeds ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  the  French- 
man for  exceeded  those  of  the  savage  wild  man. 

It  was  thus  with  our  forefathers,  when  an  attack  was 
anticipated  from  combined  forces  of  the  Indians  on  the 
little  nucleus  of  farm-houses  at  the  present  beautiful 
Tillage  of  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts.  A  little'  army 
had  collected  at  Hadley,  composed  of  the  hardy  peas- 
antry of  the  valley,  determined  on  decisive  and  despe- 
rate efforts  against  the  common  enemy.  The  produce 
which  had  been  gathered  and  housed  at  Deerfield,  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  this  band  of  determi- 
ned yeomanry,  and  for  the  affiighted  families  who 
had  there  congregated ;  nor  was  it  desirable  that  so 
much  valuable  substance  should  foil  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  the  more  effectually  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  bloody  warfare.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved, that  one  hundred  choice  young  men,  justly  de- 
nominated "  the  flower  of  the  country,"  should  be  se- 
lected to  ffo  with  teams  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
transport  tne  rich  products  of  the  soil  from  Deerfiekl 
to  Hadley.  The  expedition  was  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  the  requisite  number  of  brave  youths.  Already 
were  their  teams  loaded  and  on  their  way  to  the  place 
of  destination.  The  watchful  enemy  had,  however, 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  expedition,  and,  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  celerity,  collected  in  fearful  num- 
ners  on  a  neighborine  hill,  shut  out  from  view  by  the 
dense  forest  with  which  it  was  crowned. 

Hera  their  eloquent  chiefs  enoouraged  them,  bv  every 
eflfort  of  langaage  and  of  gesture,  to  deeds  of  braveiy 
tad  desperation.  Their  plans  were  matured,  and  every 
means  devised,  which  power  aiKl  strategy  could  sug- 
goflt,  to  destroy  the  devoted  band,  and  to  capture  the 
treasure  in  th^r  charge.  And  now  their  royal  leader, 
with  all  the  force  and  enthusiasm  which  had  charac- 
terized the  most  potent  warrior  and  consummate  gen- 
eral that  the  histoTv  of  savase  life  had  ever  revealed, 
broke  forth,  and  thus  revealed  his  great  and  impas- 
sioned mind  :*  "  Warriors  I  see  you  the  treasures  of 
the  pale  foces — the  richest  stores  of  the  long  knifes  7 
Bee  yott  the  young  men,  few  and  feeble,  that  yonder 
carelessly  stroti  in  the  valley  1  See  you  our  numbers, 
ftttd  &he  brave  warriors  that  stand  around  you,  and  feel 
not  your  hearts  strong  1  And  who  is  he  that  goes  be- 
Ibre  yout  Who  wiU  mreot  you  in  the  ambush  and  the 
fight?  Is  it  not  he  who  never  knew  fear?— whose 
lieut  is  like  the  mountain,  and  his  arm  like  the  forest 
0^  7 — the  great  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  whose  peo- 
ple are  lik«  the  leaves,  and  whose  warriors  are  the 
terror  of  the  pale  faces  7  Follow  him.  and  all  is  yours ! 
Each  hatchet  give  a  fatal  aim— sink  deep  these  knifes  7 
-—these  arrows  drink  their  blood  1  Away !  to  death  t— 
our  Aithers  and  our  homes !" 

The  wild  spirit  of  the  proud  and  lofty  Philip  ran  like 
electricity  throagh  the  savage  horde.  Each  burned 
for  the  afiray,  and  quickly  sprang  into  the  trail  of  his 
captain.  Silently  he  glided  from  the  mountain,  and 
cowered  along  the  meadow  land  that  lay  in  a  vale  by 
the  road  side> 

Here,  deeply  immersed  in  the  luxuriant  wild  grass, 
shrink  one  thousand  warriore,  fiend-like  exulting  in 
the  anticipated  victory  and  slaughter.  Now  came  the 
train  of  teams,  cautiously  guarded,  as  they  had  been 

*  BMory  makei  no  mentkm  of  King  Phillip  beinf  in  this  pitrt 
of  the  country,  ehher  nt  this  or  any  other  lime ;  but.  (torn  a 
•tndllioo  among  the  Indians  themteivee,  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
with  confidence,  that  this  great  saehem^both  contrived  and  led 
m  this  attack.  Added  to  this,  is  the  historical  fHct  that  he 
was  absent  ftvMD  his  seat  at  Mnant  Hope  about  this  time,  no 
doabt  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  other  tribes  in  a  waifart- 
against  the  English ;  and  he  probably  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  disi^lay  to  the  tribes  hereabout  his  success  in  planning, 
and  his  prowess  U  battle. 


thus  far,  by  the  chosen  corps,  and  descended  the  small 
hill  which  conducted  them  into  the  green  vale  traversed 
by  the  road,  and  near  which  lay  concealed  the  foe, 
ready  to  dart  to  their  prey.  Tradldon  says  that  hete 
the  noble  youths,  dreaming  little  of  danger  from  the 
enemy,  rested  for  the  moment,  and  gathered  grapes 
from  the  clustering  vines  that  hung  thick  with  their 
rich  fruit  by  the  road.  When,  "  sudden  as  the  spartc 
from  smitten  steel,"  the  thousand  savage  forms  sprang 
from  their  ambush,  and  with  hideous  yells  rushed  to 
the  onslaught.  Tne  vigorous  youths,  unterrified  by 
the  sudden  assault,  the  yells,  or  the  fearful  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  instantly  rallied,  and  as  quickly  brought 
their  rifles  to  their  shoulders.  They  had  received  the 
cloud  of  arrows,  as  the  savages  approached  within  bow- 
shot of  their  victims,  but  now,  in  turn,  the  fatal  lead 
from  a  still  more  deadly  weapon  made  many  a  warrior 
bite  the  ground.  The  certain  aim  of  the  young  band 
had  told  death  to  as  many  of  the  savage  clan.  StiU  on- 
ward they  pressed,  over  their  dead,  and  thickly  huried 
their  missiles.  Again,  with  deadly  aim,  the  fire  of  the 
little  and  determined  group  of  whites  brought  down 
the  foremost  of  the  desperate  foe,  and  threw  confusioa 
into  their  ranks.  A  gleam  of  hope  broke  through  the 
fearful  prospect,  and  for  a  moment  relieved  the  doii^ts 
which  the  overwhelming  nunibere  and  fierce  despera- 
tion of  the  savages  had  Inspired.  But  quickly  in  fiont 
was  heard  the  animating  voice  of  their  valiant  chief- 
tain, and  as  quickly  did  they  rally  and  return  their  de- 
structive fire.  The  noWe  youths,  though  with  half 
their  numbers  slain,  resolved  to  seH  their  lives  at  a  fatal 
cost.  Nor  was  a  nerve  thrilled  with  fear,  or  a  heart 
disposed  to  falter,  as  their  ultimate  fate  now  became 
too  plainly  apparent  Still  onward,  with  brutal  force, 
wrought  to  madness  by  the  example  and  the  thunder- 
ing voice  of  the  gigantic  Phillip,  pressed  the  exulting 
foe. 

To  utmost  deeds  brave  Lalhrop  now  inspired  the 
daring  band,  as  each  had  caught  from  him' the  thriHing 
cry :  "  Our  God !— our  homes!— our  country,  and  our 
sires !"  But  in  an  histant,  pierced  with  many  arrorws, 
he  falls  among  the  slain.  The  heroic  captain,  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave,"  now  fallen,  the  enemyezpress 
their  fiendishjoy  in  loud  and  terrific  yells.  The  ficht 
thickens,  and  man  conflicts  with  man.  The  djtng 
groans  of  the  Christian  nerves  each  yoathfiii  arm, 
which  still  deeper  returns  successive  blows. 

Impelled  with  fury  at  the  destruction  which  was  yet 
making  in  the  ranks  by  the  almost  superhuman  ^iSarXB 
of  the  brave  whites,  they  strove,  with  all  the  bratslity 
of  fiends,  to  complete  their  deadly  woik^  At  length 
the  number  of  the  valiant  youths  was  rednosd  to  •  soli- 
lary  few;  when  the  foremost  of  these,  on  turning  Is 
animate  his  comrades,  saw  himself  supported  ty  seven 
only  of  his  associates.  These,  finding  all  efisrts  si 
victory  hopeless,  and  that  longer  wailare  would  bat 
add  to  the  scalps  of  the  victors,  dashed  theb  weapons 
in  the  face  of  the  foe  and  attempted  to  esespe.  The 
two  who  stood  last  In  this  unequal  contest—tlie  bmmC 
ariileUc  of  the  chivalrous  corM-^ho«mUag  over  the 
ahdn,  took  a  direction  toward  the  Deevfield  river,  fol- 
lowed by  tviro  hundred  Indians,  harling  with  almost 
deadly  precisfon  their  arrows  and  hatchets.  The  whl>- 
zing  of  these  missiles  urged  the  powerfiil  remnant  to 
thefr  utmost  speed.  One  of  these,  plunging  Into  the 
stream,  vainly  attempted  to  reach  its  opposite  bank ; 
piereed  by  the  arrows  of  the  sava^  he  sank  Nfoless  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  other,  running  along  the  shores 
screened  by  the  underbrush  on  its  tmnks,  silently  sank 
into  the  water.  Here,  amid  a  thick  and  dark  dvsler 
of  weeds  and  bushes,  he  supported  himself  by  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  wirii  his 
face  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  ^  respiration,  until 
the  Indians  had  relinquished  their  search  for  him,  oou- 
tinually  hearing,  near  him,  their  hasty  stamp  and  Ibw- 
ful  yells  of  disappointment.  When  all  was  still,  and 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  swam  across  the 
river ;  and,  stifiTand  cold,  began  his  march  for  Hadley. 
where  he  arrived  on  the  following  day,  the  last  and 
only  living  witness,  as  tradition  says,  of  the  battle  of 
Bloody  Brook.  Reader,  this  youth  was  the  wiltec's 
grandfather! 

Returning  to  the  spot  which  history  has  so  justly 
derignated  as  "  Bloody  Brook,"  the  barbarous  eassif. 
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OR  completing  their  destruction  of  life,  began  that  of 
the  dead.  The  busy  scalping  knife  was  doing  its 
(rightful  office,  and  the  naked  heads,  severed  from  the 
lifeless  trunks,  were  dancing  high  in  air  on  the  points 
of  poles.  The  sickening  sight  made  the  less  savage 
foe  revolt.  Death  had  not  done  iu  last  kind  duties, 
when  this  infernal  sport  commenced.  The  convulsive 
throe  still  showed  the  struggle  between  life  and  death. 
The  spouting  blood,  still  warm  with  life,  was  seen  to 
gush  forth  from  the  gaping  wounds  and  trickling  along 
tbe  greensward  find  a  repository  in  the  gurgling  brook 
near  by.  The  gory  rills  were  fast  purpling  the  little 
«tream,  and  transporting  the  red  tide  down  to  oblivion 
—the  richest  tide  that  ever  livulet  bore.  All  around 
was  horror,  torture  and  death ;  when  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  large  company  of 
white  men,  who  had  come  from  Greenfield  wiih  all 
possible  haste,  to  the  succor  of  their  brethren,  But. 
alas !  it  was  too  late  I  The  scene  we  have  described 
was  presented  instead.  Filled  with  rnge  and  madness, 
this  luiious  band  rushed  down  the  hill  upon  the  brutal 
force,  yet  gloaling  in  blood,  and  falling  like  lions  among 
-them,  made  terrible  havoc.  Alarmed  at  this  furious 
and  unexpected  assault,  the  savages  sj)rang,  with  fear 
tmd  desperate  nee tness,  from  the  scene,  stiiving  only 
to  escape  Jhe  death  which  their  barbarity  so  justly 
merited.  But  full  many  a  warrior  fell  by  the -strong 
vm  of  the  vengeful  white  man.  Flight  alone  saved 
the  few  remaining  enemy. 

A  sad  duty  now  devolved  on  the  final  victors.  They 
4ug  on  the  spot  the  rude  sepulchre  which  to  this  day 
contains  the  commingling  dust  of  their  youthful 
"brethren,  and  over  its  mouth  is  to  be  seen  a  smooth 
flat  stone,  the  only  humble  testimonial  of  posterity. 
Yes,  there  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the 

£retty  villages  we  have  mentioned,  and  near  the  little 
rook  destined  to  give  immortality  to  the  event,  may 
the  curious  traveler,  as  he  passes  through  the  green 
fields  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  see  the  mound  which 
•<leaignates  the  place  where  fought  and  sleep  the  un- 
boQored  brave.  Peace  to  thy  manes,  heroic  youths  I 
Thy  country's  history  shall  preserve  thy  memory ! 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  among  the  phenomena  of 
miod,  to  mark  the  efiect  of  external  objects  in  recalling 
long-lost  impressions.  While  standing  on  the  spot 
thus  hallowed  by  deeds  of  bravery,  and  while  dwelling 
on  the  scenes  which  the  imagination  was  picturing  be- 
isre  roe,  I  was  all  at  once  overwhelmed,  as  if  by  a  sud- 
den rusn  of  light  from  the  darkness  of  the  past.  Cir- 
cumstances, iocalities— the  realities,  in  all  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  they  were  related  to  me,  when  but 
«iglu  Viears  of  age.  by  my  grandsire — startea  fresh  into 
itter^  More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  memo- 
Tf  lecalled  one  of  those  impressions,  and  yet  every 
nvord  that  was  dropped  from  the  lips  of  that  venerated 
inan — his  actions — his  very  look,  while  relating  to  me 
4he  afi'ray  at  "  Bloody  Brook,"  came  back  upon  me 
«BOve  fiwshly  than  a  dream  of  yester-night.  Every  in- 
cident of  that  sanguinary  fight,  than  which  none  in 
the  history  of  our  country  was  more  fatally  decisive. 
came  up  Kom  the  abyss  of  time,  with  all  the  vigor  and 
clearness  of  present  vision.  He  was  then  but  eighteen 
years  of  age— of  powerful  mould,  and  great  muscular 
activity.  I'he  thrilling  particulars  which  he  described 
la  his  venerable  age,  thus  presented  themselves  to  my 
laind,  a  short  time  since,  on  the  consecrated  spot,  to 
which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  yet  done  jus- 
tiDe.  ________  ^• 

THE   BROWN  MUO. 

MY  SBBA  sMira. 

BsTVBNiNo  from  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Notch 
of  the  Wliiie  Hills,  that  wonderful  gorae  which  makes 
the  traveler,  the  first  time  he  approaches  it,  stop  and 
hold  his  breath,  and  look  up  to  the  mountains  on  the 
light  hand  and  on  the  lef^  and  down  the  deep  valley 
that  sweeps  away  below  him,  and  feel,  if  he  never  did 
before,  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  might  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  eternal— we  had  wandered  down  the  valley 
of  the  clear,  swi'Uy-flowing  Saco;  had  tarried  a  few 
hours  at  ihe  beauuful  village  of  Fryeburg;  had  been 
into  the  Uttle  museum  attached  to  the  academyi  and 


tiled  to  hold  at  arm's  lencth  the  long  gun  that  shot  the 
Indian  Chief  Paugus.  The  sight  of  this  gun  gave  ns 
a  strong  desire  to  oehold  the  scene  of  that  memorable 
and  tragical  conflict,  where  the  brave  Lovewell  and  his 
devoted  followers,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  fifty 
miles  from  any  white  inhabitants,  fought  through  the 
long  summer  day  with  Paueus  and  his  warrior^  till  but 
few  on  either  side  were  left  to  tell  the  news  of  the 
encounter.  The  place  was  scarcely  a  mile  distant,  and. 
taking  a  guide,  we  repaired  to  the  spot.  How  could 
we  do  otherw^ise,  when  we  called  to  mind  the  ballad, 
I  hat  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate,  but 
heroic  little  band. 

**  With  footstepe  slow  thai  1  travelengo 
Where  Lovcweli*8  Fond  shines  ciuar  and  bright, 
And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid 
Who  fell  in  Lovewell's  bloody  fight." 

So  says  the  old  ballad.  The  name  of  the  bard  is  lost, 
but  he  was  a  true  prophet ;  travelers  do  go  and  vij?it 
Lovewell's  pond,  and  we  went  among  the  rest.  We 
stood  on  its  quiet  margin  and  had  the  various  scenes  of 
battle  pointed  ont  to  us ;  the  place  of  ambush,  the  on- 
set, the  retreat  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  very  spot 
where  Chamberlain  Is  supposed  to  have  stood  wbeahe 
leveled  his  fowling  piece  and  brought  Paugus  down. 
As  saith  again  the  old  ballad— 

"  'Twos  Paugus  led  the  Pequat  tribe ; 
As  runs  the  fox,  would  Paugus  run. 
As  howls  the  wild  wolf  would  he  howl, 
A  lariEe  bear-skin  hnd  Paogos  on. 
But  Chftmberlaln  of  DoastaMe, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne*er  shttH  slay. 
Met  Pat^s  by  the  water's  side. 
And  shot  him  dead  upon  that  day." 

We  stood  and  mused  awhile  upon  the  melancholT 
fate  of  Lovewell,  and  Wyman,  and  Prye,  whI  their 
brave  companions  in  arms,  and  then  turned  silently 
away  and  pursued  our  rambles  down  the  valley  of  the 

We  had  been  upon  out  excuraion  about  a  week,  8ome« 
times  camping  out  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  emerg- 
ing into  an  opening  and  stopping  at  some  farm  house 
to  pass  the  night,  when  we  found  ourselves,  one  after- 
noon, approacWng  a  small  but  tidy  looking  dwelling 
not  inany  miles  from  Saco  viHace.  The  place  looked 
inviting,  and  our  stock  of  provirtons  was  low. 

"Come  Joe,"  said  I,  "let  us  try  our  luck  hers  for 
something  to  cat."  ,^     /      ^.. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Joe,  "  for  I  begin  to  feel  hrnigiy  astt 
bear" 

The  house  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  Md uwd 
turned  up  the  hme  that  led  to  it,  we  were  suddsniy 
challenged  by  a  little  sandy-colored  dog.  ''™ph«mo 
running  toward  us,  growling  and  barking  fmiowrtT, 
showing  his  teeth  and  bristling  the  hrfr  on  (lis  shoul- 
ders  like  a  young  wolf. 

"Let  us  shoot  him,"  said  Joe,  « and  go  abont  owr 
business."  And  he  acturtly  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect  for  he  had  a  little  touch  of  the  harnm-soarum 
about  him ;  but  I  forbade  it  at  once,  and  toM  Mm  lo  pat 
up  his  rifle.  At  that  moment  an  oW  lady  appeared  Md 
cjdied  Jowler  stouUy  aviray,  who  readily  obey«d  her  ami 
retreated  behind  the  house. 

"  Good  woman,"  said  I,  as  we  came  iq^  to  the  4o#r. 
«  will  you  allow  us  to  rest  a  half  hour  in  ycwt  cottMaT; 

"  Oh,  certainly,  an  hour  and  a  half  if  yotf  ve  a  nnnd," 
said  the  old  lady,  looking  at  us  sharp!/  fflroug;  "» 
spectacles.  "Come,  come  to;  my  door  Is  never  dasea 
aeainst  a  civil  caller."  ....      ^     «  ^ 

With  that  we  followed  the  oM  lady  Into  herlltaepar- 
lor,  which  v^ras  furnished  in  the  imwt  simp^  and  plain 
mode  of  country  life,  but  exWWted,  to  a  mwked  deg» 
an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  chairs  she^dod 
us  were  of  round,  straight  post^  with  high  b^^ 
the  seats  woven  from  the  baric  of  th«^'n»  ^W  ^P* 
ped  and  twisted.    The  uncarpeted  floor  kjoke^^^ 

Imd  clean  enough  for  a  table     A  ^^  2!!^^'SJ^^ 
hung  round  the  room,  which  bore  roiAderfded^ 

of  age,  that  I  at  once  inferred  *5^  i»i®^ J^^^^'f "?jf 
generations  that  had  gone  by.    A  ^^P^^^ 
5f  anUque  appearance,  somewhat  elaborately  carved, 
stood  against  the  wall  l)etween  the  two  front  wtodows, 
and  o?S  it  hung  a  smaU  lookinjr  gla«,  to  an  oaken 
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ftame,  that  looked  as  though  It  might  have  reflected  the 
faces  of  several  successive  generations. 

A  modest-looking,  fair-faced  girl,  apparently  about 
sixteen,  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  room  with  sewing  work 
in  her  hands  as  we  entered.  She  rose  and  courtesied  to 
110,  with  evident  diffidence,  and  resumed  her  work. 

"  Good  woman,"  said  I,  '*  would  it  be  convenient  for 
you  to  furnish  us  with  a  bit  of  a  lunch  7  Anything  at 
hand — no  matter  what— we  have  been  in  the  woods  all 
day,  and  have  not  yet  dined." 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  such  as  we  have 
shall  be  at  your  service  in  a  few  minutes.  We  have 
nothing  very  dainty  or  very  nice ;  but  if  you  have  a 
real  appetite  for  a  plain  dish,  perhaps  Sally  can  pick  up 
something  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  Come,  Sall]^," 
continued  the  old  lady,  addressing  the  young  girl  with 
the  sewing  work,  *'  set  out  the  table,  and  see  if  you 
can'i  get  a  mouthful  or  two  of  something  for  the  gen  • 
tlemen  to  eat" 

As  Sally  left  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  fol- 
lowed her  with  doating  fondness. 

"That's  my  granddaughter,"  said  she,  as  the  door 
closed ;  "  she  has  lived  vdth  me  ever  since  she  was  four 
years  old ;  and  though  I  say  it  myseU;  there  is'nt  a 
nicer  gal  in  the  whole  State  of  Maine,  always  ready 
and  willing — and  so  kind,  and  always  at  work.  She 
can  get  a  meal  of  vituals  as  well  as  ever  I  could  in  my 
life,  and  better  than  I  can  noW)  in  my  old  age.  There's 
nothing  about  the  house  but  what  she  knows  how  to 
do." 

'^She  has  been  fortunate,"  said  I,  "  to  be  brought  up 
by  such  a  grandmother." 

"Well,  1  don't  know,"  Mid  the  old  lady;  "it  seems 
as  if  some  children  take  to  goodness  naturally.  I  never 
had  the  least  trouble  with  her— nothing  but  to  tell  her 
what  to  do,  and  she  always  did  it." 

"  But  she  is  not  all  your  family  1"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  sigh,  "  she  and  I 
have  lived  alone  here  now  goingon  three  years ;  ever 
since  my  poor  husband  died— -Heaven  rest  his  soul ! 
his  body  rests  under  that  willow  you  see  from  the  win- 
dow yonder,  in  the  corner  of  the  lot  For  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  a  painful  lingering  illness. 
And  to  see  how  that  child  waited  upon  him  for  two 
whole  years,  almost,  as  it  were,  day  and  night,  was 
enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  Pharoah.  An  angel  from 
Heaven  could'nt  have  done  more  than  she  did  1" 

By  this  time  Sally  came  in  again,  and  began  to  spread 
the  table.  The  day  was  warm,  and  I  ask^  for  a  glass 
of  water. 

"  May  be,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  you  might  like  a  glass 
of  our  small -beer,  made  of  sarsapaiilla  and  a  few  greens 
we  get  in  the  woods  1" 

I  thanked  her,  and  she  told  Sally  to  bring  some. 

"  Sally,  my  child,"  said  the  ola  lady,  as  her  grand- 
daughter was  going  out  of  the  door. 

Sally  turned  round.  The  old  lady  pointed  to  a  little 
cupboard  door  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  Sally,  who 
seemed  readily  to  understand  the  signal,  went  to  the 
cupbowtl,  opened  the  door,  took  down  a  large  brown 
earthen  mug,  and  went  out  Instantly  she  returned, 
and  placed  the  mug  full  of  beer  upon  the  table,  with  a 
couple  of  tumblers.  We  filled  the  tumblers,  and  drank 
BOBse  of  the  most  delightful  beverage  we  ever  tasted. 
We  could  not  help  draining  it,  upon  which  the  old  lady 
urged  us  to  take  some  more,  adding  that  we  need  not 
be  afraid  to  drink  what  we  liked  of  it,  for  it  was  not 
only  harmless,  but  very  wholesome.  We  renewed  our 
draught ;  and  in  lifting  and  setting  down  the  rauff,  I 
was  struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance,  and  took  it 
np  and  began  to  examine  it.  On  glancing  at  the  old 
lady,  I  perceived  an  expression  of  pleasure  on  her  coun- 
teance. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  I,  "  but  I  think  you  have 
a  choice  article  in  this  mue." 

"It  is  a  choice  article,'^  said  the  old  lady;  "it's  a 
mug  that  we  set  a  great  deal  by,  in  our  family.  We 
don't  make  much  common  use  of  it ;  but  when  we  have 
company  come  in,  and  particular^  strangers,  I  like  to 
set  it  before  them,  for  it  is  in  some  degree  a  record  of 
our  family  history." 

I  still  held  the  mug  in  my  hand ;  and  had  discovered 
a  crowned  head  stamped  upon  it,  and  the  name  of 
KingWiUlai^. 


"Ahl  then  this  is  an  ancient  affair,  is  it?"  said  I; 
"  but  it  can't  be  as  old  as  King  Will— can  it,  though  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  belisve  it  is/  said  the  old  lady  ;  "  it  has  been 
in  our  family  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years." 

"  Is  it  possible  7"  said  I ;  "  then  it  must  have  wlt-^ 
nessed  some  interesting  scenes  in  its  day." 

"  It  has,  indeed,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  sit  down  a  few  - 
minutes,  while  Sally  is  bringing  in  your  lunch,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  short  account  of  Its  nistory." 

I  thanked  her  heartily,  and  took  my  seat 

"  That  mug,  wliich  we  commonly  call  King  William," 
said  the  old  lady,  "becatlse  it  bears  King  WUliam'r 


father ;  and  when  I  was  a  child,  I  have  many  and  many 
a  time  sat  on  his  knee,  and  heard  him  tell  the  story  m 
the  brown  mug,  and  about  ^belng  carried  away  by  the 
Indians.  In  those  days — that  is,  when  my  grand- 
father was  a  little  boy,  there  were  but  a  few  wMte  in- 
habitants in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  they  lived  Inr 
constant  fear  of  being  killed  or  carried  off  by  the  In- 
dians. A  few  families  were  settled  round  the  Saoo 
falls,  and  a  few  scattered  about  in  other  places.  They 
had  built  a  strong  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  » 
little  below  where  the  village  now  stands,  to«which  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  on  any  alarm  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Indians,  fled  for  secuiity;  and  those  whe 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it,  escaped  without  Ininry. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Scamman,  my  great-grandfather,  lived 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
fort,  toward  the  river's  mouth.  One  day  he  was  out 
at  work  with  his  oldest  son,  upon  a  piece  of  marsh, 
some  ways  from  the  house.  Samuel,  my  grandfather^ 
was  then  about  ten  years  old,  and  remained  at  the 
house  with  his  mother.  Samuel's  mother  called  him, 
and  told  him  his  poor  father  and  brother  were  at  work 
hard  in  the  field,  and  the  day  was  hot,  and  ehe  wished 
they  had  a  good  mug  of  her  new-  beer.  Samuel  at 
once  said  he  would  go  and  carry  some  to  them ;  and 
his  mother  took  that  same  brown  mug— that  same 
King  William  mug,  standing  there  now  on  that  table, 
and  filled  it  with  beer,  and  sent  Samuel  away  with  it 
to  the  field.  He  had  been  gone  but  a  very  few  minutes, 
when  he  came  running,  breathless  with  terror,  into  the 
house,  and  crying  out,  *  Mother !  mother !  the  Indians- 
are  coming  I  I  see  them  coming  down  the  hiH  in  the- 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  they  are  coming  right  this  way  V 
In  all  his  fHght,  he  still  held  the  mug  of  beer  in  his- 
hands,  which  he  now  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room. 

" '  Oh,  mother,  let  us  fasten  the  doors,'  said  Samnel» 
"or  they'll  come  in  and  kill  us.' 

"  *  No,  child,'  said  his  mother,  *  if  we  fasten  the 
doors  so  they  can't  open  them,  they'll  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  bum  us  up  in  it  The  only  way  is,  to  let 
them  come  in,  and  take  our  chance.' 

"  In  a  moment  more,  a  dozen  savages  were  at  the 
door  and  came  grimly  stalking  into  the  house  with  thcir- 
weapons  of  war  in  their  hands.  After  reaching  the- 
house,  and  helping  themselves  to  such  thitigs  as  they 
liked,  and  emptying  a  couple  of  feather  beds  and  tack- 
ing the  dcks  for  bags  to  carry  away  their  booty,  they 
demanded  of  the  woman  where  her  husband  was.  She 
refused  to  inform  them.  They  then  told  her,  they 
would  kill  her  and  the  boy  at  once ;  but  Lf  she  would 
tell  them  where  her  husband  was,  they  would  not  hurt 
any  of  them.  This  induced  her  to  tell  where  her  hus- 
band and  other  son  were  at  work  in  the  field.  The 
Indians  took  Mrs.  Scamman  and  Samuel  with  them, 
and  started  for  the  field  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them.  Here  they  succeeded  also  in  making  piisoners 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  Scamman  and  his  son  James. 
Another  party  of  Indians  at  this  time  came  up,  and  the 
whole  proceeded  up  the  river,  intending  to  capture  air 
the  whites  they  could  find,  and  carry  them  piisoners 
to  Canada,  where  they  would  receive  a  rewaid  from 
the  French— France  at  that  lime  being  at  war  with 
England. 

"They  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  taking  more 
prisoners  than  tiiey  did,  and  perhaps  would  have  taken 
the  fort  itself,  had  not  a  fortunate  circumstance  given 
seasonable  alarm  at  the  falls.  A  boy  by  the  name  of 
Robinson  was  passing  with  a  team  near  the  marsh* 
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where  Mr.  Scamman  was  captured,  and  discovered 
the  Indians  in  time  to  make  his  escape.  He  mounted 
the  horse  that  was  attached  to  his  team,  talcing  his  gar- 
ters for  a  biidle,  and  rode  with  full  speed  up  the  liver, 
tiil  he  came  to  Gray's  point  a  little  below  the  present 
village,  and  swam  his  horse  across  to  Cow  Island. 
Here  he  leA  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam 
the  remaining  channel  himself,  flew  to  the  point  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  immediately  fired  the  alarm 
gun. 

"  Most  of  the  men  of  the  settlement  were  away  in  the 
fields  at  work,  and  many  of  them  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  women  and  children,  with  the  feeble  old 
men,  fled  into  the  fort  as  fast  as  they  could,  where  they 
had  waited  but  a  short  time  before  the  Indians  made 
tbehr  appearance  on  the  side  of  the  liver,  and  seemed 
to  be  prepaiing  to  come  across  to  attack  the  fort.  In 
this  emergency  the  women  arrayed  themselves  in 
men's  clothing,  put  on  men's  hats,  and  with  muskets 
in  th«ir  hands  paraded  themselves  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  fort  where  they  could  best  be  seen  by  the 
enemy.  The  Indians,  deceived  by  this  formidable  ar- 
ray of  forces,  concluded  the  men  of  the  settlement 
were  all  in  the  fort,  and  well  armed,  and  that  it  would 
be  uaelees  to  attempt  an  attack.  They  accordingly  in 
a  short  time  retired,  carrying  with  them  the  family  of 
Mr.  Scamman,  and  a  tew  other  piisoners  they  had 
taken  among  the  scattering  settlements. 

"  It  isn't  worth  while  to  stop  to  tell  now,  how  much 
the  prisoners  suffered  in  their  long  and  tedious  journey 
through  the  woods  to  Canada ;  how  they  slept  on  the 
ground  at  night  with  hemlock  boughs  lor  their  beds. 
and  often  traveled  all  day  on  foot  without  a  mouthful 
of  food. 

"A  year  passed  away,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
Humphrey  Scamman  or  his  family ;  and  the  people  on 
the  Saco  had  given  them  up  for  dead.  The  Indians 
occasionally  continued  their  hostile  invasions  through 
the  year,  so  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  river  dared  not 
venture  far  from  the  fort,  and  when  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  labor  in  the  field  they  kept  loaded  arms  by 
their  sides.  But  this  year,  on  account  of  peace  taking 
place  between  Prance  and  England,  many  of  the  pri- 
soners in  Canada,  who  had  been  captured  in  the 
English  colonies  by  the  Indians,  obtained  their  liberty 
and  returned  home.  And  one  day  the  people  on  the 
Saco  were  greatly  surprised  and  rejoiced  at  seeing  Mr. 
Scamman  and  his  fiamily,  with  several  others  who  had 
been  supposed  to  be  lost,  make  their  appearance  among 
them.  After  stopping  at  the  fort  long  enough  to  par- 
take of  refreshments,  and  relate  in  a  hunied  manner 
the  principal  events  of  the  year,  Mr.  Scamman  was  in 
haste  to  ^  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  his  home- 
stead. None  of  the  inhabitants  could  give  him  much 
information  respecting  it,  for  not  one  had  visited  it 
since  the  capture  of  the  family ;  a  fact  showing  In  a 
striking  manner  how  closely  they  had  been  confined 
to  certain  limits  through  fear  of  the  Indiaits.  One  of 
the  neighbors  indeed  told  him  that  he  had  been  down 
the  river  about  a  month  before^  so  far  that  he  could  see 
the  house,  and  that  it  was  still  standing  and  looked 
very  much  as  it  used  to.  Even  this  amount  of  infor- 
mation was  received  by  the  returning  family  with  great 
joy,  and  with  eaffer  haste  they  started  for  '  that  dear 
hot,  their  home/  followed  by  half  a  dozen  others  who 
Toltinteered  to  accompany  them. 

"  They  crosised  the  river,  and  walked  thoughtfully 
down  the  river  road,  till  they  came  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  little  opening  that  gave  them  a  full  view  of 
their  former  habitation.  They  instinctively  stopped 
and  gazed  a  minute  or  two  in  silence.  Mrs.  Scam- 
man turned  her  head  away,  for  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  and  her  face  crimsoned  with  emotion.  The  si?ht 
once  more  of  home,  that  dear  home  where  she  had 
passed  so  many  happy  days,  bringing  up  at  once  its 
thousand  heartfelt  recollections,  now  mingled  and 
shaded  with  the  tiials  and  sufferings  of  the  past  year, 
went  at  once  to  the  inmost  fountain  of  her  heart,  and 
her  feelings  gushed  forth  with  all  the  truth  and  freedom 
of  childhoNxl.  The  boys  too  wept  and  laughed  in  the 
same  breath.  Theirs  were  the  tears  of  joy,  for  the  trials 
of  life  had  not  yet  left  the  rust  of  sorrow  upon  their 
hearts.  Mr.  Scamman  was  a  hardy,  iron-nerved  man, 
but  even  his  chin  quivered,  as  he  said,  *come,  wife,  let  j 


us  go  to  the  house  and  see,  if  there  is  anybody  there  to 
let  us  in.' 

"  The  party  proceeded  on,  and  approached  the  door  of 
the  dwelling.  Everything  about  it  was  noiseless  and 
motionless  as  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Scamman 
lifted  the  latch  and  they  all  went  in.  Almost  the  first 
thing  that  met  their  eyes  was  the  old  house-cat,  seated 
upon  the  window-stool  at  the  back  part  of  the  house 
and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Gray  tabby  had  lived  with  them  four  or  five  years; 
and  the  idea  that  she  had  stuck  by  the  home-stead  and 
kept  house  alone  duiing  the  whole  long  year  of  their 
absence,  at  once  affected  them  very  sensibly.  At  first 
tabby  looked  wild  and  sat  out  to  run  away;  but  when 
Mra.  Scamman  called  her,  the  creature  instantly  re- 
cognized her  voice,  and  turned  round  and  ran  toward 
her.  She  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  up  in  her 
mistress's  face;  and  when  Mrs.  Scamman  patted  her  ozt 
the  head,  she  cried  almost  like  a  young  child ;  licked 
her  hand,  pressed  round  and  round  her  feetl  leaped 
upon  her  clothes  and  purred,  and  showed  such  signs 
of  joy  and  affection,  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
most  of  the  company. 

"  They  now  looked  about  the  house.  There  were  the 
heaps  of  feathers  which  the  Indians  had  emptied  out  of 
the  beds  upon  the  floor,  and  there  were  broken  articles: 
of  furniture  which  they  had  thrown  here  and  there,  aH 
lying  as  they  had  been  left  on  that  fearful  day.  Pre- 
sently Samuel  stepped  along  to  the  shelves  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hands, 
and  called  out  with  great  glee,  •Oh,  mother,  here  is 
the  very  mug  of  beer  that  Iwas  canying  out  to  lather 
that  day  when  the  Indians  came.'  They  all  ran  and 
looked,  and  there  it  was  sure  enough.  They  tasted  of 
the  beer;  it  was  rather  stale,  it  is  true;  but  there  it 
was,  and  the  mug  was  more  than  half  full,  notwith- 
standing all  the  hot  days  and  all  the  cold  days  that  it 
had  been  standing  there  through  the  whole  year.  Mr. 
Scamman  took  the  mug  and  looked  at  it,  and  said  he, 

" '  Samuel,  now  this  mug  shall  be  yours,  and  do  you 
keep  it  as  long  as  you  live,  to  remember  the  Indians 
by.' 

"  And  grandfather  did  keep  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  it  to  my  father,  and  when  father 
died  he  left  it  to  me.  And  that's  the  story  of  the  King 
William  mug  that  stands  on  the  table,  there,  before 
you,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  so  now  set  up  and  take  your 
lunch,  for  Sally's  got  it  all  ready.'* 

*•  And  pray,  good  woman,"  said  I,  "what do  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  the  mug  when  you  have  done  with  it  1" 

"  I  ?"  said  the  old  lady ;  •*  when  my  lime  comes, 
and  it  won't  be  long,  I  shall  leave  the  mug  to  Sally." 

We  seated  ourselves  at  table. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  lady,  '*  as  yon  will  find 
much  of  anvthing  that  you  can  eat." 

'*I  never  knew  a  more  groundless  fear  in  my  Hfe," 
said  I  glancing  round  the  table,  for  indeed  a  more  invi- 
ting lunch  1  never  sat  down  to.  There  were  delicious 
slices  of  cold  beefs  tongue,  a  rich  dish  of  filed  ham 
and  eggs,  bread  of  the  very  best  quality,  soft  milk  bis- 
cuit, with  the  freshest  and  sweetest  butter  I  ever  tasted ; 
cup  custards,  and  a  perfect  gem  of  an  apple  pie,  with 
rich  old  cheese.  Then  there  was  the  brown  mug  full 
of  excellent  beer,  and  the  way  the  whole  was  served 
up  was  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  taste  and  neatness 
I  ever  beheld.  In  short,  we  ate  a  very  hearty  dinner. 
Duiing  the  operation  of  eating,  I  observed  that  Joe's 
eyes  wandered  very  often  across  the  room  and  rested 
on  Sally,  who  had  again  taken  her  sewing  and  was  seat- 
ed by  the  window.  Having  finished  our  repast,  we 
prepared  to  depart.  I  tiled  to  make  the  old  lady  except 
of  monev  for  the  trouble  we  had  caused  her,  but  she 
seemed  hurt,  and  utterly  refused.  We  gave  them  a 
parting  blessing,  and  went  on  our  way.  We  walked 
side  by  side,  Joe  and  I,  I  think  nearly  a  mile,  without 
speaking  a  word.    At  last  said  I. 

"  Joe,  you  seem  to  be  wrappea  up  very  close  in  some 
sort  of'  deep  cogitation  or  other ;  what  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

"  rm  thinking,"  said  Joe.  "  if  ever  I  get  married,  I 
mean  my  oldest  Fon  shall  inherit  the  Bbown  Muo.»* 

Note.— The  story  of  the  B  own  Mug,  wi;h  most  of 
the  other  incidents  in  this  sketch,  is  no  fictloi»,  but  the 
^ple  truth. 
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THE   ATTACKED   ESCORT. 

A  SPANISH  SCENE. 

In  1810  I  was  In  the  French  service,  and  ordered 
with  my  regiment  to  Bajronne.  Frequent  convoys 
were  sent  forward  into  Spain,  sufficient! v  numerous  to 
keep  off  the  guerillas ;  and  to  ono  of  those  I  was  at- 
tached on  its  way  to  Andalusia.  Our  convoy  was 
strong :  a  corps  of  infantry,  dragoons,  and  artillery, 
escorting  a  long  train  of  wagons  with  stores.  Our 
march  was  through  a  fine  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  finest  season  of  the  year— the  close  oi  spiinjg.  We 
proceeded  slowly,  and  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
landscape.  The  Spanish  spring  realizes  all  those  ideas 
of  beauty,  those  sk^es  of  cloudless  blue  and  splendid 
sunshine,  those  blqasonied  fields,  and  light  and  deli- 
cious airs,  that  in  other  lands  are  scarcely  more  than 
the  language  of  poetry. 

The  convoy  moved  with  the  usual  military  precau- 
tions, though  it  was  too  strong  to  be  liable  to  a  guerilla 
attack.  We  could  not,  however,  prevent  desultory 
skirmishes  in  the  defiles,  by  which  we  lost  some  men. 
Even  this,  in  some  degree,  added  to  the  interest  of  our 
march.  On  the  first  report  of  a  musket,  the  column 
closed;  our  mountain  voltigeurs  and  light  infantry 
were  aent  up  the  hills,  to  turn  the  fiank  of  the  Span- 
lards  ;  and,  apart  from  the  loss  of  lives,  the  scene  was 
often  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  picturesque. 

In  this  mode  we  passed  on  till  we  reached  the  Sierra 
Horena.  There  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  had 
been  neglected  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
broke  a  considerable  number  of  our  wagons ;  and  as  we 
had  now  reached  a  country  completely  In  the  power  of 
our  troops,  the  officer  in  command  thought  it  better  to 
move  forward  with  the  main  body,  than  linger  for  their 
repair.  Some  hundred  men  were  left  behind  to  escort 
them,  with  orders  to  follow  to  a  town  three  marches 
ofi|  which  was  to  be  the  head  quarters  of  the  convoy. 
I  had  been  taken  ill,  and  remained  with  the  wagons ; 
the  delay,  however,  was  trifling ;  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  we  were  on  the  road  a^ain.  Unluckily  the  com- 
mandant of  the  escort,  In  order  to  make  up  for  our  lost 
time,  took  It  Into  his  head  to  move  by  a  narrow  forest- 
road,  Instead  of  that  through  the  open  country,  which 
made  a  circuit  of  some  extent.  I  observed  to  him  the 
hazard  of  this  route ;  he  gave  me  civilly  to  understand, 
that  I  was  not  then  at  the  head  of  my  regiment ;  I  said 
no  more,  and  we  plunged  into  the  forest  For  some 
time  all  went  pn  well ;  but  the  forest  grew  thicker,  the 
road  narrower  and  more  broken,  and  at  last  a  grove  of 
oaks  brought  us  almost  to  a  stop.  We  here  found  our 
advanced  dragoons,  who  waited  for  the  column,  that 
they  might  not  be  entangled  alone  In  the  grove.  We 
had  aean^y  worked  ourselves  a  dozen  yards  among 
the  trunks  and  copse,  when  an  advanced  sharp-shooter 
fired,  and  in  a  moment  after  we  saw  men  with  muskets 
jn  their  hands  running  round  us.  Their  numbers  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  we  soon  had  them  in  every  direc- 
tion—front, rianks,  and  rear.  Our  commandant  had 
now  found  out  his  mistake,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  out  of  It  as  well  as  he  could.  The  column  had 
halted  at  once.  The  Infantry  were  posted  at  its  head 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  wagons;  the  sharp-shooters 
formed  line  on  each  side  from  front  to  rear;  and  the 
dragoons  were  pushed  into  the  wood,  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  at  twenty  paces  off,  to  act  as  sklrmbhers. 

The  fire  bad  already  begun,  and  the  enemy  had  all 
the  advantaffe— he  might  single  us  out  as  he  pleased, 
while  we  n^ht  take  our  revange  by  firing  at  the  trees. 
We  saw  some  of  our  dragoons  tumbl^  from  their 
horses,  while  oUiers  galloped  back  to  us  wounded. 
Platoons  of  Infantry  were  advanoed  to  support  them, 
'  and  Uiey  soon  began  to  feel  the  efifects  of  the  fire. 
Our  nsxt  experiaeat  was  to  send  thirty  dragoons  to 
out  down  everything  before  them.  They  charged  gal- 
lantly, but  they  could  not  cut  down  oaks  and  elms  of 
a  hundred  years'  growth ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
•aw  about  one-half  of  the  troop  gallop  back  again,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shout  and  a  shower  of  balls. 

We  were  now  situated  awkwardly  enough,  and  In 
fact  had  nothing  for  it  but  fighting.  The  command- 
ant was  a  good  officer,  though  he  had  entered  the 
wood;  and  the  soldiers  fired  desperately.  We  made 
our  way,  Weing  men  continually ;  still  we  goi  on,  until 


we  came  to  an  abaUi$  of  trees,  in  the  vary  haart  of  ihe 
forest.  Here  we  fought  fop  life  and  death :  the  enemy, 
though  only  peasants,  were  bold  and  capital  shots; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  an  hour  of  despair  and  carnage 
that  we  broke  through  the  barrier,  wound  our  way 
through  the  forest,  and  saw  the  light  of  heaven.  This 
cost  us  nearly  all  our  wagons,  two- thirds  of  our  escort, 
the  commandant  a  severe  wound  in  thb  knee,  and  me 
a  ball  in  the  shoulder. 

This  was  an  unlucky  affair,  and  it  left  us  all  in  ill 
humor.  We  moved  on,  determined  to  try  no  mare 
short  cuts ;  and  about  half  a  league  further  saw  an« 
other  grove.  We  all  shrank  at  the  sight :  but,  above 
the  trees  we  saw,  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  the  chim- 
neys of  a  chateau.  This,  of  course,  would  afTord  quar- 
ters for  the  officers,  an  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and 
plunder  for  the  rest.  I  now  remonstrated  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  losing  no  more  time;  but  the  commandant's 
wound  had  made  him  outrageous,  and  the  sight  of 
Spanish  property  was  not  easily  resisted  among  our 
troops  at  that  period.  So,  it  was  determined  to  try 
what  was  inside  of  the  chateau. 

We  loft  the  few  carriages  that  remained  to  us  in  the 
road,  and  sent  our  sharp-shooters  up  the  grand  avenua 
—a  stately  range  of  oaks.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen  in  the  house :  the  windows  were  closed ;  and,  but 
that  the  dogs  barked  fiercely,  we  should  have  thought 
that  the  whole  had  been  visited  by  the  plague.  The 
soldiers  hammered  the  great  door  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  flung  stones  at  the  windows,  and  at 
last  began  to  fire  at  the  shutters.  All  was  useless.  At 
length,  as  we  were  beginning  to  lay  fioggots  against  the 
door,  a  small  window  was  opened,  and  a  man's  voice 
inquired — "  what  we  wanted  1" 

One  of  our  officers,  who  had  served  in  Spain,  an- 
swered, that  we  wanted  to  get  in  and  have  some  re- 
freshment and  rest.  Tbe  voice  replied,  and  bade  ua  so 
to  a  farm-house  in  sight,  where  we  should  find  provLs- 
iona.  "No,"  said* the  officer,  "that  is  not  enou|^; 
open  tbe  door,  or  we  will  get  in  in  spite  of  you." 

"  You  shall  not  get  in,"  said  the  voice.  "  We  have 
foree  enough  to  de»nd  ourselves ;  retire  at  your  peiil." 

This  defiance  put  the  troops  in  a  rage.  'They  looked 
on  it  as  an  insolent  challenge ;  and  while  some  of  them 
prepared  to  scale  the  windows,  others  ran  ofiTto  biiog 
up  our  guns  to  burst  open  the  door.  The  commaodaat, 
however,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  used,  in  the  Semt 
of  bringing  the  guerillas  upon  him  again.  At  length 
they  broke  open  the  door  with  the  levers  of  the  guns* 
As  it  fell  in.  a  line  of  fifty  men  drawn  up  in  the  court 
within  firea  a  volley,  that  knocked  down  one  half  of 
those  in  fronL  The  rest  fell  back  for  a  moment ;  but 
the  whole  corps  now  rushed  on,  and  filled  the  court  be- 
fore the  Saaniards  had  time  to  reload.  A  few  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  but  the  greater  part  made  good 
their  retreat  into  the  chateau,  and  from  that  into  the 
grounds ;  where  our  aoldiers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  roomsi  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  folk>w  then. 

I  was  extremely  grieved  at  this  whole  affair ;  and  la- 


dignant  and  pained  as  I  was  at  so  much  unnscsssiry 
e^l,  I  was  led,  partly  by  curiosity  and  partly  by  a  wish 
to  be  of  what  service  I  could  to  the  unfortunate  people 


ow  ume  me  n»i  aiiacK,  w««  wvvc,  sbu 
I  gained  possession  of  the  apartments 
pe  was  still  a  scene  going  on  that  I  shall 
^me  of  the  Spani^ds  had  either  been 


of  the  house,  to  enter  the  court,  and  see  what  was 901112 
forward.    At  this  time  the  first  attack  was  over,  aod 
the  soldiers  had  gi '     ~ 
abovei  but  there  > 

never  foiget    Some  of  the  Spaniards  ^ 

unable,  or  disdained,  to  retreat ;  and  at  the  further  ead 
of  the  court,  against  the  wail  of  a  chapel,  stood  six  or 
seven  men  who  seemed  determined  to  die.  They  bad 
made  a  little  breastwork  of  some  loose  wood,  and  from 
behind  this  they  kept  up  a  regular  discharge.  I  re- 
marked among  them  a  very  noble-looking  man  in  an 
embroidered  cloak,  who  appeared  to  be  their  master, 
and  beside  him  a  boy  of  fiuden  or  sixteen,  who  ciied 
out  oonthtually,  «  Kill,  kill  the  French  1"  This  lasted 
a  few  minutes,  and  we  loet  some  men  at  evenr  dis- 
charge, till,  at  last,  our  soldiers,  Infuristed  at  this  de- 
fence by  a  handful  of  servants,  rushed  forward ;  seven 
or  eight  took  aim  together  at  the  master,  and  fired.  I 
saw  the  boy  fall  at  tiM  moment;  the  master  trnf^ned 
a  few  paces  back,  and  then  advancinc  -Bungjiusself 
beside  tlie  body.    The  servaau  at  this  sight  lost  csiir- 
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age,  threw  away  iheir  anna,  aod,  apringlBg  upon  the 
pfeoea  of  wood,  dimbed  over  the  wall,  uid  made  their 
eacape  through  the  gaidene ;  our  soldiers  offeiing  them 
no  interruption,  as  the  redstanoe  was  fairly  at  an  end, 
and  they  were  anxious  only  to  share  the  plunder  with 
their  comradeain  the  chateau.  My  servant  and  I  were 
now  the  only  persons  in  the  court ;  and  I  was  so  much 
ahocked  and  (usgusted  with  the  whole  scene  of  rapine 
and  cruelty,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  to  advance  or 
retire.  I  saw  the  court  covered  with  dead,  and  felt  the 
natural  shudder  of  every  man,  not  altogether  hardened, 
at  beholding  death  in  such  a  shape,  while  the  ear  was 
filled  with  the  shoutings  a  liot  of  plunder  above.  But 
as  I  gave  a  last  look  to  the  spot  where  those  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Spaniards  had  made  their  last  stand,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  hand  waved  from  among  the  Corpses. 
I  immediately  went  up  to  them.  The  first  fiEice  that  I 
saw  was  the  boy's.  It  was  turned  upward ;  and  pale 
as  it  was,  I  think  I  never  saw  one  so  handsome.  It 
atill  retained  a  sUght  expression  of  disdain,  which  gave 
a  kind  of  loftiness  to  its  extreme  beautv,  and  reminded 
me,  even  in  that  moment,  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  But 
he  was  totaUv  dead.  It  was  natural  to  feel  something 
at  such  a  sight.  I  continued  almost  involuntarily  ga- 
3hig  on  the  face^  till  I  was  rovsed  by  seeing  the  figure 
at  bia  ^e  raise  itself  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  nt- 
tinff  up,  look  me  in  the  face,  saying  in  a  low  tone : 
<' Su-barians !  is  not  this  enough?"  I  absolutely  fcJt  as 
if  an  apparition  had  risen  before  me.  The  hollow  voice, 
the  kirge  eyes  nearly  glazed,  and  yet  haughty  and  threat- 
«ning,  absolutely  checked  my  breath.  However.  I 
made  some  steps  toward  the  wounded  man,  in  the  iaea 
of  ofiering  ham  assistance.  He  evidently  miaconedved 
me ;  and  turning  himself  round  with  pain,  clasped  his 
arms  over  the  boy,  kissed  his  lips  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  looking  up  at  me,  seemed  to  await  the  mor- 
tal Mow. 

I  was  douUy  shocked  at  thia,  and  I  beliave  a  tear 
•tole  into  my  eye.  I  told  him  in  Spanish,  that  he  was 
wrong  in  taking  me  lor  one  of  his  murderers ;  that  I 
was  deeply  grieved  at  all  I  saw ;  and  that  if  I  c<Hikl  not 
help  those  round  him,  I  might  be  of  some  service,  at 
least,  to  himself. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and  said :  "  You  are  a 
C*reiM:hman,  and  vet  can  feel !"  It  was  no  time  to  en- 
ter iioto  axplanation ;  I  merely  r^led :  "I  wished  to 
tak^him  from  that  place,  and  desired  to  know  where 
my  servant  and  I  should  carry  him  to  shelter  1*' 

"  It  is  too  late— I  am  dying.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I 
•hould  not^' — and  he  lookM  at  his  son's  corpse — "at 
lUa  moment  be  so  cahn." 

*'I  atiU  entreated  him.  "Well,  then,''  aaki  he,  '*if 
you  will  do  me  this  laat  kindness,  have  me  canied  in- 
to the  chapel,  where  my  place  has  long  been  prepared." 

I  rsisad  him  by  the  knees,  my  servant  put  his  hands 
wider  his  bead ;  and  In  this  way  we  carried  him  gently 
lowatd  the  cbapeL  It  was  then  that  I  first  saw  (hat 
be  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  was  open,  and  there  we  laid 
down  our  mehincholy  burden.  Under  all  the  deprea- 
aiaa  of  the  moment,  I  could  not  help  being  atmck  with 
artreiration  aa  I  glanced  round.  The  altar,  colurans, 
atraa,  ware  all  of  the  finast  maiiile,  and  the  most  ex- 
^ttsite  sculpture.  But  the  most  sttiking  ol«ect  was  a 
noanroent  of  Carrara  marble  in  the  centre.  It  was  a 
dome  on  four  pillars,  under  which  was  a  female  figure 
ifiaff  on  its  aide,  with  the  head  resting  dn  the  arm,  as 
In  &p  sleep :  vie  ka^  and  lorm  were  of  exquidte 
loveliness.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  monument  were 
four  large  wax  tapers  burning;  and  a  large  black  pall, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  eovering  the  figure,  lay 
beside  it  on  the  groaad. 

The  wounded  aentleman  was  evidently  exhausted  by 
liis  last  efibrt  I  spoke  to  him,  but  be  was  unahle  to 
SMwer.  As  his  oval  countenance  giadaally  asaiuned 
liw  calmness  of  death,  I  never  saw  any  thing  nobler. 
He  could  not  be  more  than  between  Ibrty  and  Mtw, 
The  large  black  eye,  the  arched  brow,  the  cheek  slightly 
tinffed  with  emotion,  the  mouth,  moved  with  a  faint 
smile  which  seemed  to  say  that  all  human  efR>rts  were 
bepeless.  and  that  yet  he  thanked  me;  all  made  up 
each  a  n^e  aa  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Da 
Vi&ei  It  was  the  Spanish  oountananae  in  aU  its 
grandeur  aad  all  its  melancboly. 


I  gave  him  some  wine  and  water  from  my  servant's 
canteen,  and,  after  an  efibrt,  he  said,  in  a  dying  tone, 

"Sir,  I  had  once  a  wife,  an  admirable  creature! 
Heaven  took  her  from  me  in  the  most  unfortunate  and 
painful  manner.  She  was  worthy  of  heaven.  She 
died  five  years  ago ;  I  built  this  tomb  for  us  both :  lay 
me  beside  her." 

I  could  not  speak.  He  pressed  my  hand,  and  said 
again,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  feelings.  If  you  will 
let  me  make  one  more  request,  it  shall  be  my  last. 
Bring  the  body  of  my  boy,  that  I  may  look  upon  him 
once  more  and  die  with  liim  beside  me." 

I  shrank  at  this.  The  place  was  now  entirely  silent. 
The  soldiers  had  either  gone  away  or  were  busy  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  chateau.  There  was  nothing  round 
me  but  graves  and  death.  I  fell  an  involuntary  horror 
at  going  into  the  court,  where  I  should  see  but  bleed- 
ing bodies.  I  will  own  that  I  felt  a  dimness  come 
over  my  eyes,  and  shook  like  a  woman. 

The  noble  Spaniard  would  urge  me  no  farther ;  he 
sat  up,  lifted  his  clasped  hands,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
heaven,  and  after  a  struggle  obviously  of  inward 
prayer,  sank  back  on  the  ground  with  a  sigh  which 
made  me  think  that  all  was  over.  This  awoke  me;  I 
went  out,  and  with  my  servant,  whom  I  found  at  the 
door,  brought  iu  the  body  of  the  boy,  and  placed  it  by 
his  father's  side. 

While  I  was  gazing  on  them  as  they  lay  together  In 
their  sad  beauty,  I  saw  the  curtain  of  the  alt%r  rise 
slowly,  and  from  under  it  peep  an  old  man,  who  looked 
round  him  in  great  terror.  I  called  to  him  to  come 
forward,  and  promised  him  safety.  He  was  an  old 
servant  of  the  family :  and  on  seeine  the  bodies,  he  was 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  flung  himself  on  them,  tore  hia 
white  hair,  and  cursed,  as  well  he  might,  their  murder- 
ers. As  he  clasped  his  master's  band  I  saw  the  eyes 
open ;  ihey  were  turned  upon  the  boy's  countenance, 
then  on  me.  I  heard  the  hps  whisper,  "  Grod  bless  the 
hand  that  brought  us  together!"  tnen  layinff  his  arm 
round  the  boy's  neck,  anopreasing  his  lips  to  his  cheek, 
the  ^irit  departed  with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  old  servant  and  I  knelt  beside  them,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, wept  t<^ether. 

After  a  whue  we  heard  the  soldiers  returning:  we 
rose  and  covered  the  l)odies  with  the  pall  from  the 
tomb.  The  chapel  was  now  nearly  oark,  and  the 
soldiers  came  in  veith  lighted  torches.  They  asked 
what  was  under  the  pall ;  and  on  being  told,  turned 
away  with  looks  and  gestares  of  genuine  regret  They 
did  not  even  look  at  the  servant,  who  stood  close  to 
me,  expecting  to  be  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  my 
assurances  of  safety. 

The  drums  now  beat,  the  plunder  was  gathered  into 
the  court,  cars  and  waggons  from  the  stables  were 
loaded  with  the  rich  moveables  of  the  manalen ;  I  wait- 
ed until  all  were  on  the  march,  then  giving  seme  money 
to  the  old  man.  and  bidding  him  odl  the  fuaitive  do- 
mestics to  do  the  last  honors  to  his  masters,  I  walked, 
with  a  melancholy  heart,  through  the  deserted  court, 
and  followed  the  troops. 

From  the  first  rising  ground  I  looked  back  upon  the 
chateau — the  moon  was  touching  its  towers ;  and  when 
I  thoueht  of  what  was  below,  I  formed  my  fixed  resolit- 
tion  of  being  a  soldier  no  more. 


American  Gbnbbals. — Washington  was  a  survey- 
or, and  in  af^er  life  a  farmer.  Knox  was  a  book  binder 
and  stationer.  Morgan,  (he  of  the  Cow-pens,)  was  a 
drover.  Tarleton  got  from  him  a  sound  lecture  on  that 
sul^t.  Green  was  a  blacksmith,  and  withal  a  Clnat- 
er,  albeit  through  all  his  southern  campaigns,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  at  the'Eutaw  Springs,  he  put  ofTthe  outward 
man.  Arnold — (I  ask  pardon  for  naming  him)  was  a 
ffrooer  and  provision  store  keeper  in  r^ew  Haven. 
Gates,  who  opened  Buraojme's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  march  throum  the  United  States  with  EOOO 
men,  was  a  regular  biult  soldier,  but  after  the  revolu- 
tion a  farmer.  Warren,  the  martjrr  of  Bunker  HUl, 
was  a  phyridan.  Marion,  the  "  old  Fox"  of  the  South, 
waa  a  cowboy.  Sumpter  the  "fighting  cock"  of 
South  Carottna,  waa  a  shepherd's  boy. 
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BEAUTY. 


What  18 beauty  ?    Alas!  *tisajewel— aglaj 

A  bubble— a  plaything— a  roee; 
*Tl0  the  sun,  dew,  or  air ;  'tis  so  many  things  rare, 

That  *ii8  nothing  one  well  may  suppose. 

TIs  a  Jewel,  love's  token ;  glass  easily  brolwn ; 

A  bubble  that  vanisheth  soon ; 
A  plaything  that  boys  cast  away  when  it  cloys ; 

A  rose  quickly  faded  and  strewn. 

Like  the  air  it  is  felt ;  like  snow  it  will  melt ; 

It  refhisheth  the  earth  like  the  dew ; 
And  as  nothing  can  vie  with  a  brilliant  blue  eye, 

Tis  like  nothing,  sweet  lady,  but  you. 


"T'OTHER   EEND   OP   THE   GUN." 

Cmanob  pos  AMcmiCAN  Notes,  Harpers.     8am  Suck  i» 
Enolamd,  Wm.  H.  Colyer. 

These  two  very  clever  pamphlets  ought  to  have 
been  published  by  the  same  house,  and  bound  up  to- 
gether, either  of  them  being  a  capital  commentary  up- 
on, and  complement  to,  the  other.  It  is  reoUy  curious 
to  observe  how  neariy  the  broad  humor  of  Judge  Hali- 
burton  and  the  bidng  wit  of  "  the  American  lady  "  are 
excercised  upon  the  same  points  of  English  peculiarity, 
and  how,  in  the  main,  the  colonial  high  tory  and  the 
Bitted  republican  woman  anive  at  the  same  results 
in  their  views  of  life  in  England.  The  dreary  mono- 
tony of  manners,  the  melancholy  homage  to  wealth, 
the  utter  absence  of  nature  and  elasticity,  with  the  al- 
most universal  prevalence  of  sullen  prejudice  and  ab- 
surd cant,  excite  equally  the  caustic  meniment  of  both 
of  the  these  cisHUlarUics,  while  both  at  the  same  time 
do  ample  justice  to  the  industry,  the  energy  and  mani- 
fold virtuous  though  homely  traits  of  these  brave,  me- 
chanical, whimsical  and  world-formidable  islanders. 

John  Bull,  who  holds  sucii  an  iahmaelUiak  pen  against 
all  other  nations,  of  course  makes  many  wry  faces  at 
having  the  chalice  commended  to  his  own  lips  which 
he  has  so  often  drugged  for  others,  and  Mr.  Slick,  with 
his  female  accomplice  in  mixing  the  posset,  must  not 
expect  to  come  off  more  easily  than  did  General  Pillet, 
Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  Baron  de  Haussez,  Slidell 
McKenzie,  Pennimore  Cooper,  and  others  who  called 
out  the  most  rabid  fury  against  them  in  England  for 
the  home-truths  they  ventured  to  tell.  It  is  really  re> 
markable  that  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  be  so 
ssnsitive  when  strangers,  for  their  own  good,  point  out 
those  unhappy  defects  in  their  manners  which  make 
the  English  so  unpopular  all  over  Christendom,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  world,  with  one  consent, 
unite  in  doing  justice  to  their  brilliant  and  extraordi- 
nary aweer  as  a  nation.  Their  insular  position  and 
their  exclusion  from  social  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  must  account  for 
much  of  thb  childish  feeling— a  feeling,  indeed,  which 
even  the  incessant  contact  of  our  countrymen  with 
foreigners  from  every  clime,  has  not  prevented  them 
ftom  partially  sharing;  though  the  incessant  wave  of 
imigration  which  dashes  on  these  favored  shores,  pol- 
ishes away  our  comers,  and  makes  us  more  completely 
citizens  of  the  worid.  We  subjoin  some  extracts  fh)m 
these  racy  volumes. 

"  <It  is  rather  hard  talkin',  that,'  said  he;  <I  like  its 
patronisin'  tone.  There  is  somethin'  goodlsh  in  a  co- 
lonist patronisio'  a  Britisher.  It's  tumin*  the  tables  on 
'em ;  it's  sarvln'  'em  out  in  thtir  own  way.  Lord,  I 
think  I  see  old  Bull  put  his  eye-glass  up  and  look  at 

{rou  with  a  dead  aim,  and  hear  him  say  :  <  Come,  this 
s  cuttin*  it  rather  fau'  Or,  as  the  feller  said  to  his  se- 
cond wife,  when  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
•  Marm,  my  first  wife  was  a  jPursy,  and  she  never  pre- 


sumed to  take  that  liberty.'    Yes.  that's  good,  'squire. 
Go  it,  my  shirt-tails  1  you'll  win  if  you  get  in  fust,  see 
if  you  don' t.    Patronisin'  a  Biiiisher ! ! !    A  critter  that . 
has  Lueifer^s  p*ide,  Arkwright's  wealth,  and  Bedlam's 
sense,  aint  it  rich?'" 

SAM's  OPIXION  op  DICKEirS. 

" '  What  is  the  temper '  he  replied,  with  much  warmth, 
'  that  they  visit  us  in  1  Cuss  'em !  Look  at  Dickens ; 
was  tliere  ever  a  man  made  so  much  of,  except  Laiay- 
ette?  And  who  was  Dickens?  Not  a  Frenchman 
that  is  a  friend  to  us,  not  a  native  that  has  a  claim  on 
us ;  not  a  colonist,  who.  though  English  by  name,  ia 
still  an  American  by  birth,  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  t'other,  and,  therefore,  a  kind  of  half-breed  brother. 
No !  he  was  a  cussed  Britisher ;  and  what  is  wut,  a 
British  author;  and  yet,  because  he  was  a  senius,  be- 
cause  genius  has  the  'tamal  globe  for  its  theme,  and 
the  worid  for  ita  home,  and  mankind  for  ita  readers, 
and  bean't  a  citizen  of  this  state  or  that  state,  but  a  na- 
tive of  the  universe,  why,  we  welcomed  him,  and  (easU 
ed  him,  and  leveed  nim,  and  escorted  him,  and  cheered 
him,  and  honored  him ;  did  he  honor  us  ?  Wtiat  did 
he  say  of  us  when  he  returned  ?    Read  his  book. 

*  No,  don't  read  his  book,  for  it  ain't  worth  readin*. 
Has  he  said  one  word  of  all  that  reception  in  his  book  1 
-that  book  that  will  be  read,  translated,  and  read  again 
all  over  Europe — has  he  said  one  word  of  tiiat  recep- 
tion ?  Answer  me  that,  will  you  ?  Darned  tftie  word 
—his  memory  was  bad ;  he  lost  it  over  the  tafrail  wlien 
he  was  sea-nck.  But  his  note-book  was  safe  under 
lock  and  key,  and  the  pigs  in  New  Yotic,  and  the  chap 
the  reto  eat  in  jail,  and  the  roupfh  man  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  entire  raft  of  gals  imprisoned  in  one  night,  and 
the  spittin'  boxes,  and  all  that  stu^  wam't  trusted  to 
memory;  it  was  noted  down,  and  printed.'  " 

BNOUSH   CIVIUTV. 

"  There's  plenty  of  civility  here  in  England,  if  yoit 
pay  for  it;  you  can  buy  as  much  in  five  minita  as  will 
mske  you  sick  for  a  week  ;  but  if  you  don't  pay  for  h^ 
you  not  only  won't  get  it,  but  you  get  sarce  instead  of 
it,  that  is  if  you  are  fool  enough  to  stand  and  have  it 
rubbed  in.  They  are  as  cold  as  preebyterian  charity,, 
and  mean  enoush  to  put  the  sun  in  eclipse,  are  the 
English.  They  haint  set  up  the  brazen  image  here  to 
worehip,  but  they've  got  a  gold  one,  and  that  ttiey  da 
adore,  and  no  mistake :  it's  all  pay,  pay,  pay ;  parqui- 
site,  paixiuisite,  parauisite ;  extortion,  extortion,  extor- 
tion. There  is  a  whole  pack  of  yelpin'  devils  to  your 
heels  here,  for  everlastingly  a  cringin',  fawnin',  and 
coaxin',  or  snariin*,  grumblin',  or  bnllyin'  you  out  of 
your  money.  There's  the  boatman,  and  tide-waiter, 
and  porter,  and  custom-er,  and  truck-man  as  soon  a» 
▼oa  land ;  and  the  sarvant-man,  and  chamber-gal,  and 
boots,  and  porter  agin  to  the  inn.  And  then  on  the 
road,  there  is  trunk-lifter,  and  coachman,  and  guard, 
and  beggar-man,  and  a  critter  tliat  opens  the  eoach- 
door,  that  they  calls  a  water  man,  cause  he  is  infsmal 
dirty,  and  never  sees  water.  They  are  jist  like  a  snarl 
o'  snakes;  their  name  is  legion,  and  there  ain't  no 
send  to  'em. 

"  The  only  thinff  yon  get  for  nothin'  here  is  rain  and 
smoke,  the  rumatis  and  soorny  airs.  If  yon  could  bay 
an  Englishman  at  what  he  was  worth,  and  sell  tiim  at 
ids  own  valiation,  he  would  realise  as  much  as  a  nig- 
ger, and  would  be  worth  tradin'  in,  that's  a  fitct;  hot 
as  he  ain't  worth  nothin',  there's  no  msrket  for  such 
crittere;  no  ons  would  buy  him  at  no  price.  A2:>ootcfa- 
man  is  wus,  for  he  is  prouder  and  meaner.  Pat  ain't 
no  better  nother;  he  ain't  proud,  cause  he  has  a  hole 
in  his  breeches  and  another  in  his  elbow,  and  lie  thinks 
pride  won't  patch  'em ;  and  he  ain't  mean  cause  he 
haint  got  nothin'  to  be  mean  with.  Whether  it  takes 
nine  tailore  to  make  a  man  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  this 
I  will  say,  and  take  my  davy  of  it  too,  that  it  woold 
take  three  such  goneys  to  make  a  pattern  for  one  of 
oar  reel  genui^tn^  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  and 
then  I  wouldn't  swap  without  large  boot,  I  tell  you. 
Ooess  I'll  go  and  pack  up  my  CGdns,  and  tiave  'em 
ready  to  land." 

THE  NELSON  MONUMENT. 

<*  There  he  is,  as  big  as  life,  five  feet  nothin',  with  his 
shoes  on.  Now,  examine  that  monument,  and  tell  me 
if  the  BnffHsh  don't  know  haw  to  brag  as  well  as  some 
other  foils,  and  whether  they  don't  brag,  too,  some- 
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times,  when  they  haint  got  no  right  to.  There  is  foor 
figures  there,  representii?  the  four  qoarters  of  the  ffiobe 
In  chains,  and  among  them  Ametica  a  crouchin'  down 
and  a  beg^n'  for  life,  like  a  mean  Indgin.  Well,  jist 
do  the  civil  now,  and  tell  me  when  that  little  bragein* 
feller  ever  whipped  us,  will  you  1  Jist  tell  me  the  day 
of  the  year  he  was  ever  able  to  do  it,  since  his  mammy 
cut  the  apron-string,  and  let  him  run  to  seek  his  fortin*. 
Heavens  and  airth,  we'd  a  chawed  him  right  up ! 

"  No,  there  never  was  an  officer  among  you  that  had 
anything  to  brag  of  about  us  but  one,  and  he  was'nt  a 
Britisher— he  was  a  dispisable  Blue-nose  colonist-boy 
of  Halifoz.  When  his  captain  was  took  below  wound- 
ed, he  was  leftenant,  so  he  jist  ups  and  takes  command 
o*  the  Shannon,  and  fit  like  a  tiger,  and  took  our  splen- 
did frigate  Chesapeake,  and  that  was  somelhin'  to  brag 
oti.  And  what  did  he  get  for  it  ?  Why,  colony  sarce, 
half-pay,  and  leave  to  make  room  for  Englishers  to  go 
over  his  head;  and  here  is  a  lyin*,  false  monument 
erected  to  this  man  that  never  even  eee'd  one  of  our  na- 
tional ships,  much  less  smelt  thunder  and  lightning  out 
of  one,  that,  English  like,  has  got  this  for  what  he 
did'nt  do." 

NATUH. 

**  You  are  in  the  wrong  pew,  here,  squire,  said  he, 
you  are,  upon  my  soul.  If  you  think  to  sketch  the 
English  in  a  way  any  one  will  stop  to  look  at,  you  have 
missed  a  figur*,  that's  all.  You  can't  do  it  nohow  you 
can  fix  it  There  is  no  contrasts  here,  no  variations  of 
colors,  no  light  and  shade,  no  no  thin'.  What  sort  of  a 
pictur*  would  straight  lines  of  anything  make  1  Take 
a  parcel  of  sodgers,  officers  and  all,  and  stetch  'em  out 
in  a  row,  and  paint  'em,  and  then  engrave  'em,  and  put 
it  into  one  of  our  annuals,  and  see  how  folks  would 
larf,  and  ask,  *  What  boardin'-school  gal  did  that  1  who 
pulled  her  out  of  standin'com,  and  sot  her  up  oneend 
for  an  artist  V  they'd  say. 
*  "  There  is  much  of  elegance,  and  more  of  comfort, 
in  England.  It  is  a  great  and  good  country,  Mr.  Poker ; 
but  there  is  no  natur  in  it. 

**  It  is  true  as  G^pel,  I'm  teltin'  you  no  lie.  It's  a 
iact.  If  you  expect  to  paint  them  English,  as  you  have 
the  Blue-noses  and  us,  you'll  pull  your  line  up  \Hthout 
a  fish  oftener  than  you  are  a  thinkin'  on ;  that's  the 
reason  all  our  folks  have  ikiled.  Rush's  book  is  jist 
molasses  and  water,  not  quite  so  sweet  as  'lasses,  and 
not  quite  so  good  as  water ;  but  a  spilin'  of  both.  And 
why  1  His  pictur'  was  of  polished  life,  where  there  is 
no  natur*.  Washington  Irving' s  book  is  like  a  Dutch 
imintin' ;  it  is  good,  because  it  is  frithful ;  the  mop  has 
the  right  num^r  of  yarns,  and  each  yam  has  the  right 
number  of  twists,  (although  he  mistook  the  mop  of 
the  grandfather  for  the  mop  of  the  man  of  the  present 
day,)  and  the  i>ewter  plates  are  on  the  kitchen  dresser, 
and  the  other  little  notions  are  all  there.  He  has  done 
the  most  that  could  bo  done  for  them ;  but  the  painter 
desarves  more  praise  than  the  subject 

"  Why  is  it  every  man's  sketch  oi  America  takes  ? 
Do  you  suppose  it  is  the  sketches  1  No.  Do  you 
reckon  it  is  the  interest  we  create'?  No.  Is  it  our  grand 
experiments  1  No.  They  don't  care  a  brass  button 
for  us.  or  our  country,  or  experiments  nother.  What 
is  it,  tnen  1  It  is  because  they  are  sketches  of  nator*. 
Natur*  in  every  grade  and  every  variety  of  form ;  from 
the  silver  plate  and  fork,  to  the  finger  and  huntin' 
knife.  Our  artifishal  Britishers  laugh  at  that— they  are 
bad  copies,  that's  a  fact ;  I  give  them  up.  Let  tnem 
laugh  and  be  darned ;  but  I  stick  to  my  natur*,  and  I 
stump  them  to  produce  the  like. 

"They  are  considerable  large  print  are  the  Bull  fam- 
ily, said  he ;  you  can  read  them  by  moonlight  In- 
deed their  faces  ain't  onlike  the  moon  in  a  gineral  way; 
only  one  has  got  a  man  in  it,  and  the  other  hante 
always.  Ittantea  bright  face;  you  can  look  into  it 
without  winkin*.  If  s  a  cloudy  one  here,  too.  especial- 
ly in  November ;  and  most  all  the  time  makes  you  ra- 
nier  sad  and  solemcoly.  Yes,  John  is  a  moony  man, 
that's  a  fact,  and  at  the  full  a  little  queer  sometimes. 

"Bneland  is  a  stupid  couiitTy  compared  to  our'n. 
Hure  w  no  variety  lohere  there  i»  no  neUur*.  You  have 
class  variety  here,  but  no  individuality.  Ttiey  are  in- 
sipid, and  call  it  periite.  The  men  dress  alike,  talk 
alike,  and  look  as  much  alike  as  Providence  will  let 
'em.  The  club-houses  and  the  taUors  have  done  a  good 


deal  toward  this,  and  so  has  whigism  and  distent ;  for 
they  have  destrof&d  distinctions. 

"But  this  is  too  deep  for  me.  Ask  ministe',  he  will 
tell  you  the  cause  ;  I  only  tell  you  the  fact.  , 

"Dinin'  out  here  is  both  heavy  work  and  light  feed- 
in*.  It's  monstrous  stupid.  One  dinner,  like  one  rainy 
day,  (it's  rained  ever  since  I  been  here  a' most,)  is  lUce 
another ;  one  drawin'-room  like  another  drawin'-room ; 
one  peer's  entertainment,  in  a  general  way.  is  like  ano- 
ther peer's.  The  same  powdered,  liveriea,  lazy,  idle, 
good-for-nothiii',  do-little,  stand-ln-the-way-of-each- 
other,  useless  sarvants.  Same  picture,  same  platei 
samefixin's,  same  don't-know-what-to-do-with-your- 
self-kioder-o'-lookin'*  master.  Great  folks  are  like  jH'eat 
folks,  marchants  like  marchants,  and  so  on.  It's  a 
pictur*,  it  looks  like  life,  but  it  tante.  The  animal  is 
tamed  here ;  he  is  fatter  than  the  wild  one,  bat  he  hante 
the  spirit" 

STSAV  TOUCHES. 

"  Lord,  how  extremes  meet  sometimes,  as  Minister 
says.  Hercj  now,  fashion  is  the  top  of  the  pot,  and 
that  pot  hangs  on  the  highest  hook  on  the  crane.  In 
America  natur*  can't  go  £etrther;  it's  the  rael  thing. 
Look  at  the  woman-kind,  now.  An  Indcin  gal,  down 
south,  goes  most  naked.  Well,  a  splendiferous  com- 
pany gal,  here,  when  she  is  full  dressed^  is  only  ha\f 
cotertd^  and  neither  of  'em  attract  you  one  might  or 
morsel.  We  dine  at  two  and  sup  at  seven ;  htre  they 
lunch  at  two,  and  dine  at  seven.  The  words  are  diffe- 
rent, but  they  are  identical  the  same." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  it  is'nt  true,  he  said,  and  every 
Fnglishmon  will  swear  it's  a  falsehood.  But  you  must 
not  expect  us  to  disbelieve  it,  nevertheless ;  for  your 
travelers  who  come  to  America,  pick  up  here  and  there 
some  absurd  untruth  or  another ;  or,  if  they  are  all 
picked  up  already,  invent  one;  and,  although  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  ready  to  take  their  bible  oaths 
it  is  a  bam,  yet  the  English  believe  this  one  false  wit- 
ness in  preference  to  the  whole  nation." 

"I  ain't  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  You  know, 
squire,  I  hante  a  mossel  of  it  in  my  composition ;  no, 
if  you  were  to  look  at  me  with  a 'ship's  glass  you 
would'nt  see  a  grease  spot  ofitinme.  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  Yankees  is  vam  people;  it's  a  thing  don't 
grow  in  our  diirgins.  We  liave  too  much  sense  in  a 
gineral  way  for  that ;  indeed,  if  we  wanted  any,  we 
could'nt  get  none  for  love  nor  money,  for  John  Bull 
has  a  monopoly  of  it.  He  won't  open  the  trade.  It's 
a  home  market  he  looks  to,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  he 
thinks  he  hante  none  to  spare." 

The  racy  character  of  Judge  Haliburton's  last  and' 
best  work  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  above  extracts. 
We  hope  It  is  a  pardonable  egotism  to  record  how  much 
we  have  been  both  pleased  and  pained  to  observe  how 
often  the  scene  of  his  best  stories,  told  in  illustration 
of  his  theme,  is  laid  in  Maike!  We  were  ** pleased" 
at  this  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  the  original 
Jack  Downing  source  whence  the  first  fruit  of  these 
admirable  and  deservedly  popular  writings  was  drawn, 
and  "pained"  that  our  own  careless  "thunder"  was 
more  completely  lost  to  us  than  ever  when  fashioned 
into  full-formed  bolts  by  a  hand  so  capable  to  wield 
them. 

Yet  such  is  often  the  fate  of  the  literateur.  His 
mind,  like  the  stream  which  unconsciously  runs  over 
the  golden  mine,  disengages  at  times  the  rich  oar  be- 
low, and  bears  It  careless  onward  till  it  meets  some 
more  fortunate  eye,  some  more  favored  hand — some 
really  gifted  mortal  who  has  both  the  leisure  to  trace 
and  the  skill  to  work  the  wealth-bestowing  vein  which 
another  has  disclosed  to  him. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  "  the  change  for 
American  notes,"  which  will  be  found  to  ring  almost 
as  hard  as  the  generous  coin  which  our  friend,  Mr. 
Slick,  scattera  so  profusely.  We  may  observe,  before 
leaving  the  subject,  that  we  are^rfectly  aware  thet 
some,  who  may  peruse  this  ai»e,  will  lift  up  their 
bands  in  holy  honor  at  the  eztJfctB  we  have  already 
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DHide,  uid  those  we  are  about  to  begin ;  exclaiming  the 
while  against  what,  in  lady-like  phrase,  is  called  *'  the 
bad  taste  of  this  spirit  of  reconclleaiion."  Reconcileation, 
quotha? — we  reject  the  phrase!  Does  the  Bedouin 
"reconcileate"  with  the  assassin  who  thrusts  a  knife 
into  his  vitals,  even  while  partaking  of  his  sait  ?  How 
bitter— how  persecutingly  bitter  and  unsparing  has  been 
the  obliquy  of  this  people,  the  best  of  whose  writers 
knew  only  to -enter  our  houses,  to  sit  at  our  board,  to 
drink  of  our  cup,  to  be  feasted  and  fostered  by  us  like 
our  brethren,  only  to  return  home  and  hold  us  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  "Yes,  but  we  should  pass  over  these  things 
with  the  disdain  that  becomes  a  great  people/'  Out 
upon  such  wretched  cant !  Is  "  disdain"  then  the  fit- 
ting punishment  for  crime?— for  crimb,  we  say,  and 
say  it  unhesitatingly.  For  next  to  that  wickedness 
which  robs  the  soul  of  Its  belief  in  a  hereafter,  is  the 
social  outrage  upon  feeling  which  te  i  hes  the  heart 
that  hospitality  to  the  stranger  is  a  weakness—that  we 
must  doubt  the  honesty  of  our  fellow  man  who  comes 
to  us  from  a  foreign  shore,  and  open  our  doors  to  him 
ai  the  peril  of  our  character. 

■NOUSH  AND   AMBBICAN  MANNERS. 

"  The  EnffUsh  contend  that  there  la  not  in  the  United 
States  a  refinement  of  manners  equal  to  their  own- 
there  may  not  be  the  parade  of  it.  The  English  bow 
and  walk  differently  (they  say,  more  gracefully,)  they 
simper  and  small-talk  more;  and  though  they  may 
flatter  ladies  more,  they  do  not  prize  them  so  much, 
while  the  treatment  of  our  sex  b  the  best  touchstone 
of  real  refinement  and  civilization.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  absurd,  or  bolder  in  its  absurdity,  than 
for  travelers  to  assert  while  they  admitted  the  irre- 
proachable character  of  American  ladies,  that  they  exer- 
cised little  influence  upon  society !  As  well  say  there 
was  much  sunshine  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  it  had 
little  effect  upon  the  produce  of  the  earth.  I  confess  I 
have  very  consideraole  doubts  of  this  refinement  of 
manners  in  English  sentlemen,  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son— ^it  is  not  rooted  in  them;  it  is  not  manifested 
when  they  are  not  under  conventional  restraint.  They 
mwl  be  polite  and  forbearinff  in  ladies'  society ;  but 
see  the  same  gentlemen  stromnff  along  the  fashionable 
streets,  and  which  of  them  vrill  refrain  fh>m  staring 
Audaciously  at  every  stranger  ladr  he  meets,  no  matter 
who  she  may  be;  did  any  om4  or  the  ladies  of  Q,ueen 
Victoria's  court  venture  to  walk  out  unattended^she 
would  be  subjected  to  tliis  vulgar  persecution.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  use  of  caniases  of  all  kinds  is  so 
very  frequent— ladies  cannot  walk  rorth  alone. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  *  O  these  are  chiefly  the  man- 
ners of  young  gentlemen ;  they  may  learn  better  as 
they  grow  older.'  Is  it  not  rather  a  novelty  to  advance 
youth  as  an  excuse  for  arrogant  impropriety?  Where 
all  American  gentleman  would  quietly  step  aside  to 
allow  a  lady  ofanv  condition  in  life  to  pass  without  an- 
noyance, an  English  gentleman  will  loiter  to  stare  per- 
tinaciously, and  to  his  flill  satisfaction— ^i«r  dissatistac- 
tion  is  nothing  cared  about.  Which  is  the  best  man- 
nered 1  To  say  that  they  are  not  English  gentlemen 
who  act  thus,  is  equivalent  to  saying  there  is  hardly 
an  English  gentleman  in  the  streets  of  London — even 
in  the  streets  where,  from  the  number  of  clubhouses 
or  other  causes,  they  roost  do  congregate.  Drawing- 
room  manners  seem  to  be  accounted  all-sufficient  for 
a  London  gentleman;  he  is  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  when  he  exchanges  the  wax-light  for  the 
open  air. 

Another  doctrine  (if  I  may  call  It  so)  passes  for  ortho- 
dox, tliat  a  royal  court  and  a  titled  aristocracy  tend  to 
the  refinement  of  aB  classes,  down  to  the  lowest ;  that 
their  refinement  influences  all  manner  of  men.  This, 
I  thin^,  is  one  of  the  many  dogmas  here, 

*Wh<Me  right 
Mils  not  In  aative  eolon  with  the  tnrfh.' 

At  any  n^  there  seems  but  the  horn  of  a  dilemma 
to  tboMwka  have  faith  in  this  English  ondence.    Tiw 


lowest  classes  in  this  kingdom  are  coarse,  brutal,  and 
stupid  beyond  those  of  the  United  States,  so  that  ^ther 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  tilings  that  this  vaunted  re- 
finement should  duly  reach  the  poorest  plebeians,  or 
(more  probably)  that  it  exists  not  in  vigor  enough  to 
do  so.  I  think,  therefore,  that  thia  much-extolled 
attribute  of  British  aristocracy  is  but  conventional 
gentility,  a  mere  surface  of  elegance ;  because  consistent 
refinement  is  not  shown  in  the  gentlemen's  manners, 
while  their  favorite  placeof  amusement  is  often  remark- 
able for  the  opposite'of  true  refinement— it  yields  but  a 
pu^wjoy." 

MXDDLCSOMB  DISPOSITION. 

*<0f  the  fondness  of  the  English  for  foreign  griev- 
ances one  should  not  speak  too  severely ;  it  may  be  but 
the  sort  of  feeling  honest  Rip  ^'^an  Winkle  had,  for  Rip 
was  fond  of  attending  to  anybody's  business  rather 
than  his  own.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that 
so  little  is  thought  of  the  cry  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  more  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals ;  and  so  moch 
of  the  wants  of  rattier  dubious  people,  who  dwell  or 
roam  by  the  Nile  or  Niger;  it  may  be  thought  strange, 
I  say,  that  they  who  wish  to  instruct  the  natives  of 
Nubia,  may  not  care  to  teach  the  dwellera  in  Lan- 
cashire; but  it  may  be  contended,  also,  that  Nubia  is, 
or  should  be,  the  better  for  them,  and  Lancashire  can 
be  none  the  worse.  The  Americans  have  their  forei^ 
schools  and  missions,  but  they  care,  and  amply,  tor 
heme  instruction  firet.  I  would  not  be  though  t  anxlonn 
to  censure  too  freely  the  sometimes  rather  theatrical 
displays  in  Exeter  Hall  touching  these  foreign  matters* 
Bfr.  N.  acconnts  for  them  by  saying  that  there  is  hsis 
(so  with  us)  a  laige  class  of  young  ladies  who  oob- 
scientiously  alyuis  as  sinful  the  pl«»ures  of  the  ball- 
room or  the  theatre ;  and  as  it  reslly  appeare  a  neeesalty 
of  onr  nstwre  to  have  mnne  enjoyment  or  excitement, 
Exeter  Hall  serves  occasionally  for  an  assembly-room 
and  a  stage.  We  most  not  searchingly  inquire, '  Whafs 
in  a  name?'" 


LOTS  OP  comrraT. 
"  I  do  not  think  that  abstract  love  of  oomitry  flonrisb- 
es  in  England ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  were  any  grant 
demand  made  upon  the  virtne,  the  patriotlaai,  the  sej^ 
tienial  of  the  people,  the  utmost  dancer  to  the  stsis 
might  be  apprehended :  for,  instead  of  these  qttalitls% 
there  might  be  lovnd  in  the  ranks  of  the  ntospsfons 
the  cnrM  of  prosperity,  hsartlessness ;  in  tns  nsss  of 
the  middle  oiaisses,  deep-rootod  and  most  robust  selfisli- 
ness;  and  In  the  poor,  ignorance,  and  its  constant 
comrade,  recklessness.    But  this  is  to  put  a  ssry  sx* 


"  There  is  nothing  in  London  at  all  oompsrabls  ta 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  London  waterworks  sre 
no  doibt  very  surprising;  but  there  is  nothing  to  bs 
seen ;  the  water  slinks  into  the  city,  as  it  were,  in  a 
surreptitious  manner.  Pulilio  fountains  are  almost 
unknown:  the  few  there  are  being  so  paltry  that  a 
Frenchman  pitied  the  water  demraded  to  their  use  I  Ho 
was  probably  fresh  from  VersaUles.  In  some  districts 
there  are  oorapiaints  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  that 
it  is  unfit  for  any  purposes  but  those  of  cooking  or 
washing ;  this  might  have  been  rerasdisd  long  ace  did 
not  so  msny  believe  that  water  eoukt  be  wanted  for  no 
other  purposes." 

OUMFTIOV. 

"  I  was  once  remaiking  how  free  England  was  from 
destructive  beasts.  'Yes,'  said  a  lady  present,  *and 
England  b  free  fiom  another  things— slaves  V  At  lesst, 
thought  I,  for  I  very  rarely  argue,  unless  by  post,  ^ley 
do  not  call  them  by  that  name  in  this  country.  I  have 
heard  silly  remarics  about  alaveiy  from  London  ladies, 
and  on  both  aides  of  the  Question.  Mrs.  Trollope*  In  a 
fit  of  unaccustomed  candor,  has  penned  this  passage  : 

"  *  I  have  listened  to  much  dull  and  heavy  oonversa- 
tion  in  America,  but  rarely  to  any  that  I  conld  strietlj 
call  silly  (if  I  except  the  every*where  privileged  class 
of  very  young  ladies).' 

"  It  is  true  the  novelist  Isbora  hard  afterward,  by 
narrating  foolish  talk,  to  prove  the  reverse  of  her  own 
assertion,  stUT  she  onght  to  have  all  honor  for  this 
admission,  whether  made  through  thoughtlessness 
or  inadvertency,  or  not.  I  cannot  oooscientkNisiy  ss]r 
so  mneh  of  Bng^iili  oonvsrsMioBi^  sv«a  with  tiie  es« 
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cepdon  made.    I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  Mrs. , 

a  lady  of  what  Mrs.  T.  would  call  high  standing,  *  If 
the  United  States  were  as  ireUirooded  as  England  ?  Her 
two  eldest  daughters,'  she  added,  '  had  a  little  debate 
on  the  subject,  and  as  the  younger  children's  governess 
was  absent,  she  could  not  be  referred  to.* " 

REPUDIATION. 

"I  have  Keard  of  one  of  those  schoolmasters,  who 
^  not  expose  his  scholars,  or,  rather,  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  his  care  (for  there  was  small  scholarship  in 
the  case,)  to  any  ill  that  flesh  may  be  heir  to  from 
over-feeding,  but  nevertheless  attributed  all  their  ail- 
ments, bodily  or  mental,  to  their  gluttony;  colds  or 
fevers,  dulness  or  impudence,  it  still  was  gluttony. 
One  day  a  poor  boy  broke  his  leg  out  of  doors,  and  was 
carried  to  the  master :  *  Ay,  lad,*  he  exclaimed,  •  I  al- 
ways told  you  this ;  a  broken  leg— all  owing  to  your 
ghittony.*  And  so  all  the  evils  of  England  or  America 
are  charged  by  the  shortsighted  in  both  countries  upon 
the  devoted  heads  of  aristocracy  and  democracy — glut- 
tons both,  if  we  believe  such  scribes,  in  their  appetite 
for  wrong. 

*<How  is  the  evil  to  be  attributed  to  these  antagon- 
isths  causes,  if  it  be  the  same  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic'? 
<  Repudiation,'  for'insiance  ?  The  bank  of  England,  in 
the  recollection  of  many  not  very  old  people,  *  repu- 
^t«d,*  cash  payments;  and  this^  1  heard,  was  by  direct 
oMier  from  the  government  issued  on  a  Sabbath-day  I 
lb  ba  sore  I  also  heard  this  corrected  to  *  the  Lora's 
Day/  which  certainly  mends  the  matter.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  promised, 
la  very  intelligible  print,  to  pay  a  pound,  or  so  many 
minda,  on  demana.  for  value  received.  When  the 
demand  was  made  nowvras-it  oomptted  withi  Not 
^y  paynMnt  In  specie,  for  the  acknowiedgad  receipt  of 
vakia ;  but  by  another  pramlae  to  pay,  on  cleaner  and 
WMnumplod  paper.  Perhapa  this  was  not  exaaOy  what 
ianaw  called  'repudiation;^  it  fisenM  to  me,  manwet, 
that  whan  the  British  rulers,  br  an  arbitrary  act,  ra- 
diiced  the  rate  of  intareat  from  five  to  three  and  a  half 
par  cent,  thay  *  repodiatai'  a  part  of  the  engagaroent 
te  wtitch  DubHo  faith  was  pledgad,  and  thia  in  additfon 
to  the  reiosal  to  pay  in  specie.  I  am  sorry  the  Rev* 
Sydney  Smith  had  occasion  to  write  his  letter  on  the 
avfe^eot  of  the  non-payment  of  interast  due  on  the 
OMnay  borrowed  from  this  countnr  by  the  State  of 
PMmsylvaala.  The  Brikmm^  a  pleasant  and  elerer 
paper  ganerally,  attributed  this  '  repiidiatk>n»'  as  it  is 
too  oaasmanly  oUled,  to  deouicracy !  In  formar  yeara, 
whan  the  interest  waa  ragulariy  paid,  to  what  was  ihtU 
to  be  attributed?  Pennsylvania  was  aa  damociatio 
than.  The  ancient  monarchiea  of  Spain  and  Portusal 
do  not  pav  their  debts,  prindpal  or  interest,  to  this 
oomitry— democracy  again,  I  suppose.  Other  states 
of  the  American  Union  are  punctual  in  their  paysaanta : 
are  not  they  democratic?" 

OaOOBAPHV. 

"  I  told  you  before  how  ignorant  were  very  many  of 
the  Ehiglisn  about  America.  Mr.  Wilderton  and  his 
fiimily,  confident  in  my  Engliahitm,  sometimes  spor- 
tively turn  the  conversation  to  Yankee  topics  when 
any  one  is  present  who  does  not  know  I  am  a  native 
of  America.  The  other  day  a  young  lady,  with  voice 
and  complexion  alike  raised,  told  us  how  she  had  been 
reading  some  missionary  tracts,  and  then  exclaimed 
against  the  cruellies  practised  by  the  American  govern- 
ment upon  the  poor  heathen — the  benighted  Indians. 
We  soon  found  that  she  had  ingeniously  gathered  all 
Indians  (and  it  is  so  very  vague  and  general  a  term) 
into  one  grand  aggregate,  and  imputea  the  sufferings 
and  wrongs  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  Australia,  and 
North  and  South  America,  all  to  our  government !  By 
what  mental  process  she  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
I  dp  not  know,  but  it  appeara  there  is  sometimes  an  in- 
genuity even  in  ignorance.  This  young  lady  was  very 
pious,  truly  so  I  may  not  doubt,  but  her  piety  was  too 
obtrusive,  too  much  in  ttie  style  we  heara  a  negro  call 
*talkee  religion.*  Mr.  Wilderton,  very  genOy  and 
kindly,  that  riie  might  not  be  again  so  preposterous, 
pointed  out  to  her  the  little  mistake  into  which  her 
deficiency  in  geoaraphtcal  science  had  led  her,  when 
she  fervently  thanked  God  her  knowledge  was  not  *of 
AiftDorUL*    Assuredly  it  is  not 

"  Another  yotmg  lady  thought  a  eotmtry  without  a 


king  or  queen  must  be  so  dulf—tW  princes  are  so  witty 
that  dulness  is  unknown  within  their  circle ;  and  when 
she  found  America  had  not  always  been  a  republic,  she 
asked  who  got  the  crown  jewels  the  kings  must  nave 
had  in  the  old  times  !'* 

**Even  intelligent  persons  in  England  appear  to 
believe  that  a  system  of  harehness,  rapacity,  and  in- 
justice is  pursued  toward  the  aboriginal  Indians  by  tha 
authorities  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
contrary  I  believe  to  be  the  case.  Pew  here  appear  to 
know  that  the  amount  paid  annually  by  our  government 
to  each  Indian  within  the  territories  of  the  KapubUc,  is 
greater  than  the  average  amount  of  all  taxes  paid  to  tha 
state  by  a  subject  of  Prussia ;  that  is,  each  Indian  re- 
CMVM  more  from  our  government  than  each  Prussian 
p€ty$  to  hid;  this  appeara  from  an  estimate  prepared 
from  official  reports  for  a  Prussian  periodical.  Another 
thing  appeara  clear  enough  to  me,  that  the  English  do 
not  like  to  be  undeceived  in  their  erroneous  estimate  of 
American  wrong- doings.'* 

THB  MAINS  BOUNDAST  QUS8TI0N. 

"  TJieir  boundaries  are  the  same.  One  old  lady, 
who  is  prouder  of  her  horses  than  of  her  wealth,  her 
high  birth,  her  fair  daughters,  or  her  jewels,  (indeed 
her  horses,  matchless  though  well  matched,  are  the 
immediate  jewels  of  her  soul,)  expressed  to  me  great 
satisfaction  "  that  the  Boundary  Q,ues(ion  was  settled 
at  last,  for  it  must  have  been  so  unpleasant  when  tra- 
veling to  find  your  coachman  trespassing  on  a  wrong 
or  disputed  road,  and  having  to  turn  back,  perhaps — 
so  trying  to  the  horses !'  The  good  lady  would  find  it 
trying  enough  to  her  horses  were  they  on  the  frontiers 
of  Maine!**  ♦  ♦  ♦  "Many  of  the  English  are  so^ 
apt  to  look  upon  this  Boundary  dispute  as  upon  a  de-' 
bateable  line  (debateable  enough  ft  has  been,  to  be 
sure)  between  two  of  their  own  counties  or  paiishes : 
they  are  so  generally  a  people  who  travel  not  out  of 
themselves,  and  judge  aii  mattera  by  their  preconceiv- 
ed notions  of  familiar  things.  If  the  territory  weat  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  be  mentioned,  they  seem  to  have 
a  vague  norion  of  a  transatlantic  Wales.  Not  that  the 
many  oracles  of  this  uninformed,  unlettered  class  will 
scruple  judgment  upon  American  questions— far  finom 
it ;  tlisy  will  even  declare  they  can  prove  their  opinions 
upon  Yankee  topics  to  be  correct.  This  it  rather  like 
what  the  engraven  call  *  a  proof  before  Utterg.*  **  «  *- 
"One  can  no  more  help  noticing  it  (ignorance)  than 
a  person  bent  on  a  pleasant  pedestiian  excursion  can 
avoid  being  watchful  of  the  weather.'*    •    •    • 

"  A  lady  once  expreassd  to  me  her  commiseration 
that  I  was  returning  to  a  city  so  pestered  with — what 
think  you?  Ratsf  No!  Moschetoes?  No— AlU- 
gatorar* 

LOVE. 

"The  scandal-tnongar,  man,  accuses  EngHsh  ladlea 
of  being  inveterate  husband  huntere;  but  the  same  is 
commonly  said  of  the  ladies  of  other  countries,  though 
the  unique  gallantry  of  the  French  forms  an  honorable 
exception.  In  my  opinion,  any  young  lady  here,  no 
matter  how  plain,  may  readily  win  an  English  hus- 
band, if  she  can  and  will,  adroitly  and  conUnuously, 
flatter  his  self  love.  '  He  cannot  resist  such  evideooe 
of  sound  judgment,  acute  observation,  and  power  of 
discourse ;  he  lends  his  pleased  ear,  and  then  offers 
his  most  precious  self.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  true 
wealthy  Englishman  in  love,  that  is,  honestly,  disin- 
terestedly a^  passionately.  An  Englishman  in  love  I 
Was  a  monumental  statue  ever  in  a  fever?** 

CONOITIOIf  OP  WOMBH. 

"  In  no  country  in  the  world,  so  wretchedly  as  la 
England,  can  a  young  woman,  reared  so  as  to  m  unfit- 
ted for  domestic  service,  support  herself  safely  or  hon- 
orably ;  if  she  have  not  accomplishment&  many  and 
shawv  enough  to  obtain  her  the  situation  of  governess, 
I  do  not  know  what  she  can  do.  to  earn  breiul  and  wa- 
ter. The  English  profess  to  regret  this,  and  "  selon 
leurs  regies,**  see  no  means  of  altering  it,  and  so  pro- 
nounce it  impo68ibU;  they  make  not  a  single  effort  to 
amend  the  matter,  and  cry  '  impossible,*  *  impossible  \* 
An  Englishman  would  pronounce  it '  impossible  *  to  re- 
lieve \&  starving  foster-mother,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  purchase  a  mpe  of  port  of  some  curious  vintage  to 
be  bottled  for  tlie  revelry  of  after  years— '  impossible  T 
How  is  it  known  to  be  *  impossible  T    Gaslighu  and 
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<"rOTH£a  EEND  OP  THE  GUN.*' 


•tetm  TeaseU  were  at  first  pronouDced  *  inpossible.' 
JiBft  the  establiBhmeot  of  Chiistknity  iteell  was  de- 
dared  'impossible'  by  the  misbelievers,  the  evil-doers, 
Ihe  credulous,  in  many  £^ods  and  goddesses  of  old.  Im- 
posflit>le !    How  Engluh  adjectives  are  misused !" 

LOTB   OP  IfOlfST. 

"I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Dicken's 
acnteneas  could  be  led  to  think,  as  from  the  spirit  ra- 
ther than  the  letter  of  his  work,  one  must  conclude  he 
does  think,  thst  Hamnwn  is  as  much  a  god  in  Ame- 
rica as  in  Britain.  *  The  golden  calf  they  worship  at 
Boston,'  says  he,  <  is  a  pigmy  compared  with  the  giant 
efl&gies  set  up  in  other  parts  of  that  vast  counting- 
house  which  lias  beyond  the  Atlantic ;'  he  might  have 
added,  and  less  than  a  habe^pigmy  compared  with  that 
before  which  London  bows  the  knee--Dows  the  knee  7 
It  is  lar  more  than  that,  it  is  a  prostration  of  the  entire 
man.  *  Mammon '  is  the  *  Love '  of  the  Enclish,  and 
to  his  worship  in  this  his  capital,  Campbell's  lines  may 
be  truly  applied : 

*  Hbkk  \m  the  empire  t^  hif  perfect  bllM, 
And  BBEc  he  If  a  God  indeed  divine.* 

The  mere  possession  of  unusual  and  useless  money 
calls  forth  toe  adoration  of  the  Englishman :  I  am 
grieved  to  add,  too  often  of  the  Englishwoman.  Even 
very  young  ladies  will  prefer  a  rich  nusband,  be  he  fool 
or  braggart,  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  one  with  lit- 
tle more  than  a  competancy.    How  often  have  I  heard 

it  said,  '  Miss is  a  fortunate  girl :  she's  going  to  be 

married  to  Mr. .  and  he  is  very  rich,  whue  her  for- 
tune is  a  small  onc.^  *  Yes,  but  is  he  not  a  passionate, 
ouarrelsome  sot,  and  more  than  twice  her  age  7'  '  Ail 
tnat  may  be,  but  then — thirty  thousand  pounds.'  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

EOOTISM. 

"You  think,  if  the  English  knew  the  strictures  pas- 
sed upon  them  by  foreigners,  by  quick-witted  French- 
men, especially,  thev  would  be  surprised  and  hurt; 
*  not  a  jot,  not  a  jot  /  they  would  attiibute  all  blame  to 
envy  or  malace ;  all  praise  they  would  consider  becom- 
ing, but  faint ;  and  let  a  general  character  of  an  Eng- 
lUhman  be  never  so  true,  not  one  would  cry,  <  That  was 
levelled  at  me.'  T^ysmart  at  satire!  T%«y  amend 
because  of  friendly  rebuke !  How  little  do  you  know 
what  self-conceit  really  is.  Many  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, poets  or  preachers,  tell  them  of  their  faults  full 
freely,  and  not  one  becomes  less  a  thing  of  narrowness 
or  assumption  of  self.  The  way  in  which  children 
spell  the  drst  personal  pronoun  is  the  very  motto  of  a 
southern  Bdton :  '  f ,  by  itself,  /." 

OBirSBOSITT   OP   PKBLUfO. 

"  The  EnffUsh  laugh  at  the  Americans  for  being  sen- 
sitive to  satire,  or,  as  it  is  sometims  elegantly  worded, 
'  80  thin-skinned ;'  and  if  it  were  so,  d^  it  not  show 
a  kindly,  filial  love  of  country,  unknown  to  the  phleg- 
matic Englishman  7  A  generous  people  would  respect 
rather  than  wish  to  irritate  the  patriot's  feeling,  which 
felt  wounded,  when 

'Scornful  jeer, 
Mispriaed  the  land  he  loved  eo  dear.* 

But  the  nationality  of  the  Americans,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Scotch  are  alike  censured  bv  a  people  who  care 
too  much  for  themselves  individually  to  care  for  their 
country  or  their  kind 
It  is  a  Scottish  man,  and  a  poet,  who  asks, 

*  Breathes  there  a  man  with  aoal  so  dead 

Who  never  to  himaelf  has  aaid. 
This  is  my  own  my  native  land.* 

How  the  London  people  who  have  read  the  lay,  must 
have  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  minstrel  I" 

CONCEIT. 

"  Truly  one  ou^ht  to  have  a  temper  as  Imperturbable 

«■  17rnntrnn*a  »a  hf»»r  nntlAntlv  fhfl  nhAiird  remarkn  thp 


he  considers  that  what  ht  says  is  dedaive ;  tliere  is^  or 
should  be,  no  appeal :  he  has  spoken. 

**  Self-conceit  is  more  meat  and  drink  to  these  Eo^ 
lishroen  than  '  to  see  a  clown '  was  to  Touchstone ; 
thev  have  a  vague  notion  about  America,  and  Indians, 
and  General  li^hington,  and  there  being  neither  king 
nor  Idrds,  and  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and  the  bum> 
ing  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  loss  of  the  President  I  Bot 
as  to  the  vast  resources  of  our  country,  the  nature  of 
her  laws  and  institutions,  of  her  cities  rising  amid  pri> 
meval  forests^  of  the  capabilities  of  her  rivers  and  bays, 
of  the  love  or  freedom  in  her  children  (which  love,  men 
say,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  best  virtues  that  can  adorn 
a  state) — ot  these  things  they  know  nothing. 

'*  Talk  to  one  of  these  persons  about  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  will  immediately  meak 
of  Manchester,  where  he  has  a  cousin  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  (not  dollars,  mind,)  a  manufac- 
turer diiving  a  roaiing  trade ;  (roaring  enough,  if  the 
clatter  of  a  thousand  wheels  can  effect  It ;)  mention  one 
of  those  matchless  prairies  in  the  Far  West,  (a  noble 
sight,  though  Boz  wot  disappointed,)  and  my  gentle- 
man, as  soon  as  he  is  made  to  undereiapd  what  a  prai- 
rie is,  turns  the  conversation  to  Salisbury  Plain,  or  the 
moors  of  Scotland  I" 

BAIfK. 

"  Robespierre  described  himself  as  '  Peaclave  de  la 
liberie ;'  and  I  know  one  Ameiican,  at  Uad^  whom  the 
designation  suits,  (the  Frenchman  should  have  said  *le 
tvran,'  net  *l'e8clave'.)  Your  thriving  Englishman  is 
the  slave  to  aristocratic  distinctions ;  and  sometimea  at 
these  charity  dinners  he  is  nodded  to  by  *  his  Graoe ;' 
perhaps '  my  Lord '  condescends  to  take  wine  with  bioo, 
and  he  at  once  sees  the  excellence  of  havinir  a  daaa 
privileged  because  rocked  in  coroneted  cramea,  and 
learns  to  despise  the  simplicity  of  a  republic.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  r^l  aristocracy  in  their  aelect 
circles  amuse  themselves  no  little  at  the  ezpenaa  of 
these  bcurgeoU  gentUhommc — as  supple  where  rank  is 
concerned,  if  not  as  simple,  as  Mens.  Jourdaln,  when 
that  worthy  worshipper  of  the  great  beliered  that  be 
was  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  (Stand 
Turk." 

AMIABIUTT. 

"The  English  rarely  open  their  mouths  for  any  pur- 
pose bot  to  eat  and  diink  while  they  travel.  I  found 
this  the  case,  not  only  in  this  short  trip,  but  in  mjr  jour- 
ney to  the  North,  and  elsewhere ;  they  are  as  lond  of 
taciturnity  as  the  Americans  are  ot  tobacco ;  an^  for 
my  single  sel^  I  cannot  see  the  good  of  either.  Inny 
an  American  will  sit  *  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  aiM 
bitter  fancy '  with  his  weed,  but  he  nerer  fbrgeu  the 
attentions  due  to  the  other  sex  {  while  an  Engflahman 
sits  *fnapped  In  dismal  thinkings,'  forgetful  or  ne- 
glect^ of  everything  but  himselL 

*  And  with  each  breath  he  draws,  he  seems  *t  Inhale 
Gloom  thrice  disdlPd  ;* 

but  he  dispenses  with  the  potent  weed.  I  care  not  to 
dwell  upon  this  subject ;  but  it  really  appeara  that  the 
main  discovery  which  clever  men  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  make,  and  which  ladies  have  carefully  recorded 
in  their  diaries,  is,  that  the  Americans— I  must  use  the 
vernacular— spit.  Were  I  asked  a  national  character- 
isdc  of  Englishmen,  I  should  say  they— sulb." 

"  I  am  told  the  English  mean  (more  good  intentions, 
more  masses  of  pavement)  to  testify  as  respectful  a  re- 
gard as  the  Ameridans ;  if  it  be  so,  certainly  their  way 
of  doing  it  is  full  of  oddness  and  originality.  Better 
the  Yankee  inquisiiiveness,  of  which  travelers  com- 
plain, than  utter  and  contemptuous eilence ;  better 'an 
imbodled  inquiry,'  an  animated  note  of  interrogation 
with  the  twist  in  the  mind,  than  the  surly  masculine 
selfishness  I  have  so  often  met  with  here,    I  ain  incli- 
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WBIi  ^M*^***  ^^*^t^  Miifci  *itfl1i  JTrH***J -^^J'Plf  ^^  draw  th«  plotnre  of  a  thought. 
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WUh  bodtos  how  to  olothe  ideas,  taxifht;      And  how  to  draw  tho  piotnro  of  a  thonght. 


Original. 
LAU8   DEO. 

BT  LAWEBNCB    LABBBB. 

AuaoHTT  Father!  Universal  God! 

At  whort  command  creation  sprang  to  light, 
Vow  can  we  cast  our  mortal  eyes  abroad, 

And  view  tht  marvelous  msjestjr  and  might, 
Tfor  feel  oar  hearts  expand  with  holy  love 
Toward  him  who  formed  the  lion  and  the  dove. 

When  erst  this  globe  was  but  a  shapelesi  ball, 
▼old,  without  form,  and  darkness  covered  all, 
Thou  from  his  throne  the  dusky  Caos  hurled, 
And  light  celestial  beamed  o'er  all  the  worid. 

Father!  to  thee,  when  shades  are  on  the  earth, 

And  hush*d  each  sound  of  revelry  and  mirth, 

Man's  fervent  prayer  ascends :  thou  knows't  his  heart- 

The  temple  whence  his  holiest  feelings  start, 

And  THov  disdnicest  not  his  prayers  to  hear. 

If  they  but  rise  devoted  and  sincere. 

Even  Nature  Joins  her  voice,  and  helps  to  raise 

TThe  song  of  universal  love  and  praiw ; 

The  feathered  warbler  ftom  the  leafy  tree. 

Pours  forth  its  richest  melody  to  tubb  ; 

Th*  impetuous  torrent  Joins  the  swelling  throng, 

And  adds  its  thunder  to  the  anthem-song ; 

MiOe^c  Ocean  **  shakes  his  frothy  mane,'* 

Catches  the  echo  and  repeats  again, 

Till  all  creatioo  swells  the  choir  to  sing 

The  everlssting  praise  of  Heaven's  King  1 

Thus  imto  TBBB,  O  God !  great  praise  is  gtveu 

By  all  on  earth,  and  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven. 

Our  Heavenly  Father !  when  man  steps  astray, 
Guide  THOU  his  feet— direct  anew  his  way, 
Nor  let  him  wander  fhr  in  Error's  maze, 
A  slave  to  Folly  and  her  luresome  ways. 
Implant  within  his  heart  a  passion  meek. 
To  love  Religion,  and  her  paths  to  seek; 
That,  when  his  end  shall  come,  his  soul  may  fly 
To  hold  communion  with  the  Just  on  high. 


THE   LOYERS'    QUARREL. 

BT  MI88  JBWSBUBT. 

I  WISH  I  could  doBciibe  the  young  Ladr  Sibyl.  She 
was  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  her  head  was  car- 
ried with  a  toss  of  the  prettiest  pride  I  ever  saw ;  in 
txtillL  there  was  a  supernatural  grace  in  her  figure,  by 
which  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  more  lofty  in  her 
demeanor  than  other  people.  Her  eyes  were  or  a  pure, 
dark  hazel,  and  seemed  to  wander  from  the  earth  as 
though  they  were  surprised  how  they  happened  to  drop 
•nt  of  the  skies;  and  the  sweet,  high  and  mighty 
witchery  that  sported  round  her  threatening  lips,  inspired 
one  with  a  wonderful  disposition  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship her.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that 
•nch  a  strangely  sifted  lady  should  be  so  easily  conten- 
tsd  with  her  cavaliers  as  those  who  were  i^gt  gifted  at 
«U ;  and  Sibyl,  very  property,  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
-atood  that  ste  despised  the  whole  race.  She  likewise 
«Uowed  it  to  be  understood  that,  the  world  being  by  no 
oiaans  good  enough  for  her,  she  conoelTed  the  best  so- 
ciety it  afibrded  to  be  her  own  willul  cogiutions ;  and 
Ihst  she  meant  to  pass  the  whole  of  her  pretty  Ufe  in 
Mlitiide  and  meditatioo.  Peoflh  eoi^ectured  that  she 
WM  In  kMra»  and  loo  piocid  to  show  it ;  aad  Sibyl  •or- 
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naised  that  they  were  vastly  impertinent,  and  by  no 
means  worth  satisfying. 

There  was  a  small  grotto  by  the  lake  that  wound  be- 
fore the  old  arched  windows  of  the  hall :  a  world  of 
fine  foliage  was  matted  fantastically  above  and  around 
it,  so  as  to  exclude  every  intruder  but  the  kiug-fisher, 
who  plunged,  meteor-like,  on  his  golden  prey,  and  van* 
ished  in  the  shade  before  he  was  well  seen ;  and  an 
endless  variety  of  woodbines  leaped  from  branch  to 
branch,  swinging  their  dewy  tendrils  in  the  air,  and 
showering  fragrance  upon  the  green  moss  beneath,  or 
stealing  round  (he  rustic  pinnacles,  like  garlands  twined 
by  Cu^d  for  his  favorite  hidins  place.  It  was  in  this 
choice  retreat  that  the  Lady  Sibyl  chose  to  forget  the 
world  in  which  she  was  born,  and  imagine  that  for 
which  she  seemed  to  have  been  created ;  and  in  this 
mood,  without  manifesting  any  particular  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  excepting  uiat  she  had  grown  a  little 
paler  and  more  slenaer,  she  continued  for  three  whole 
years. 

On  the  third  anniversaryof  her  resolution — she  knew 
it  was  the  third,  because  the  said  resolution  hsppened 
to  have  been  made  on  the  same  day  that  her  wild  oou* 
sin,  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Childe 
Wilful,,  chose  for  his  departure  to  the  wsrs— on  the 
third  anniversary,  as  on  all  other  days,  Sibyl  again 
tiipped  down  the  chase  to  live  in  paradise  till  tea-tune^ 
but,  not  as  on  other  days;  the  noble  summer  sunset 
seemed  to  have  stained  her  cheek  with  a  kindred  hue. 
Ere  she  reached  her  wilderness,  she  looked  back,  agais 
and  again,  at  the  hall,  slackened  her  pace  that  it  might 
not  appear  hurried,  and  gazed  as  long  upon  the  swans 
and  water-lilies  as  though  they  really  occupied  her 
thoughts.  Meanwhile,  the  flower  of  the  fox-hunting 
chivdry  were  carousing  with  her  father  in  the  banquet- 
Ing-room,  and  flourishing  their  glasses  to  her  health. 
The  most  mighty  and  censorious  dames  of  the  land 
were  seen  stalking  up  and  down  the  terrace,  as  stately 
and  as  stifl'as  the  peacocks  clipped  out  of  the  yew- 
trees  at  either  end  of  it  Sibyl  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  despising  them,  and  was  half  afraid  that  her 
desertion  would  be  thought  strange.  As  she  stood  ir- 
resolute whether  to  go  on  or  turn  back,  she  was  start- 
led by  a  voice  close  by,  and  the  blood  leaped  in  a  deeper 
crimson  ta  her  cheek. 

<*  Sibyl  I— dear  Sibyl  1"  it  exclaimed,  "wilt  thou  oomsL 
or  must  I  fetch  thee,  before  the  whole  posse  of  them  V* 

Sibyl  tossed  her  head  and  laughed;  and,  with  an 
agitated  look,  which  was  meant  to  be  indiflerent,  strol- 
led carelessly  into  the  shade,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  intruder  from  putting  his  threat  into  execution. 
He  was  a  light,  well  made  cavalier,  with  black  mou- 
staches and  ringlets,  and  a  high-bom  eye  and  forehead^ 
which  could  have  looked  almost  as  proud  as  SibyFa. 


der. 

"And  so,  my  gallant  cousin,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a 
voice  which  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  feeble 
effort  to  extricate  her  fingers,  "  and  so  you  have  brought 
your  valor  back  to  besiege  my  citadel  again.'* 

*'  Sweet  arrogance !  is  it  not  the  day  three  thousand 
years  on  which  we  parted ;  and  did  I  not  promise  to  be 
here  at  sunset  T' 

"  I  believe  you  threatened  me  that  you  would.  Pray, 
have  you  ran  away  from  battle  to  be  as  good  at  your 
wordr 

"  And  pray,  did  you  always  consider  it  a  threet,  or 
did  you  tell  me  that  this  giotto  should  be  your  hermi- 
tage tlH  my  return  V* 

**  And  pimyi  for  a  third  time,  do  not  be  ia^iliitiTe^ 
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and  trouble  yourself  to  let  go  my  hand,  and  dt  down 
on  that  seat  over  the  way,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  these  three  days." 

"  I  will,  as  you  desire,  take  l^th  your  haods,  and  the 
other  hall  of  your  chair,  and  tell  you,  as  you  surmise, 
thtft  I  have  been  tbinklng  of  you  till  the  thought  be- 
came exceedingly  troublesome ;  and  now  oblige  me  by 
teUing  me  whether  you  are  as  proud  as  ever  since  you 
lost  your  beauty,  or  whether  you  have  ever  mustered 
faunulity  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  mad  blood  which  I  have 
Bhed  in  toiling  to  be  worthy  such  a  mighty  lady." 

Sibyl  laughed,  and  snatched  her  hand  away  fVom 
him  to  draw  it  across  her  eyes. 

*♦  Dear  Sibyl  I"  he  continued,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  and 
ttas  not  that  wild  heart  changed  in  three  long  years  1 
And  has  not  such  an  age  of  experience  made  our  boy 
and  girl  flirtation  a  folly  to  be  amended  1  And  do  I  find 
you  the  same — excepting  far  more  love! v— the  same 
perverse  heina  who  would  not  have  riven  her  wayward 
prodigal  for  the  most  dismally  sensible  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion 1  Often  as  I  have  feared,  I  have  had  a  little  com- 
forter which  told  me  you  could  not  change.  See, 
Sibyl,  your  miniature,  half  given,  half  stolen,  at  our 
last  parting;  it  has  been  my  shield  in  a  dozen  fights, 
has  healed  with  its  smile,  as  many  wounds  *,  it  has 
asked  me  if  this  was  a  brow  whereon  to  register  de- 
celt— if  these  were  the  lips  to  speak  it— if  these  were 
the  eyes as  I  live,  they  are  weeping  even  now !" 

She  did  not  raise  tnem  from  her  bosom,  but  answer- 
ed, with  a  smile  of  feigned  mortification,  that  she 
thought  it  very  impertinent  to  take  such  minute  obser- 
▼atinn^.  »*  I,  too,  nave  had  my  comforter,"  she  said, 
^hrav  kk2  the  fellow  miniating  fVom  her  bosom,  and 
boldiu^  it  playfuDy  before  his  eyes ;  *'it  has  been  my 
ahieM  against  a  dozen  follies;  it  has  warned  me  to 
benefit  by  sad  experience ;  it  has  asked  me  if  this  was 
the  brow  whereon  to  register  anything  good ;  if  these 

were  the  lips  to  speak  It ;  if  these  were  the  eyes as 

I  UrSi  they  are  conceited  even  now !" 

**  But  have  you  Indeed  kept  my  picture  so  dose  to 
fwrr  heart  7" 

**  And  do  you  Indeed  think  that  your  old  rival,  Sir 
Lubin  of  the  Golden  Dell,  would  have  given  me  a  far- 
thing for  ItT' 

"  Did  you  ever  try  htm  V* 

**  O,  Cfnilde  Wilftil !  can  you  change  countenance  at 
such  a  name  even  now  7  No,  I  dicf  not  try  him,  and 
(for  you  are  a  stranger,  and  must  be  indulged)  I  will 
tell  you  wherefore.  I  would  not  have  given  it  to  him 
for  his  head ;  not  for  as  many  of  them  as  would  have 
buUt  a  tower  to  yonder  moon ;  and  so  now  see  If  yon 
can  contrive  to  be  jealous  of  him — nay,  you  shall  not 
touch  it.  Do  you  remember  how  often,  when  it  pleas- 
ed you  to  be  moody,  you  threatened  to  take  it  from 
mer* 

"No  more  of  that,  sweet  Sibyl." 

"  And  will  you  never  counterfeit  a  headache,  to  hide 
your  displeasure,  when  I  dance  with  Sir  Dunce,  or 
gallop  with  Sir  Ooslingi" 

"No,  never,  Sibyl." 

"  And  will  you  never  take  leave  of  me  for  ever,  and 
return  five  minutes  afterward  to  see  how  I  bear  it?" 

"  Never,  while  I  live." 

"  Why,  then,  I  give  you  leave  to  ask  my  father's 
leave  to  stay  a  whole  week  at  the  hall,  for  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you— when  I  can  think  of  it." 

"  I  wUI  ask  him  for  yourself,  Sibyl." 

"  No,  no.  Sir  Ctiilde,  you  will  not  do  any  such  thing. 
When  you  went  from  hence,  it  was  with  a  college 
eharacter,  which  was  by  no  means  likely  to  ingratiate 
you  with  reasonable  people,  whatever  it  may  have  done 
with  other  folks ;  and  you  must  not  talk  to  my  father 
of  the  treasured  Sibyl  till  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  him.  Talk  of  ploughs  and  politics  as  much  as 
3rou  please ;  make  it  appear  that,  now  the  wars  are 
over,  there  Is  some  chance  of  your  turning  your  sword 
into  a  pruning  hook,  and  yourself  into  an  accomplished 
'squire;  and  men— and  thiiMi,  alas !  for  the  high-minded 
SlbvU" 

It  was  not  long  afterward  that  ChlMe  Wilful,  to  the 
mat  surpTise  of  Sibyl,  arrived  at  the  hall,  In  hot  baste, 
from  foreign  paru !  He  had  always  been  a  favoiite  for 
Ilia  ttvallnias,  and  was,  Indeed,  almost  as  much  liked 
as  abuaed.    The  old  lord  took  him  by  the  hand,  with  a 


comical  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to 
enquire  how  much  mischief  he  had  done ;  and  the  old 
ladies  thought  him  vastly  improved  by  travel,  and  aw- 
fully like  a  great  wanior.  The  only  persons  to  whonx. 
his  presence  was  not  likely  to  be  strikingly  agreeable^ 
wete  a  few  round  shouldered  suitors  of  Sibyl,  who  in 
common  with  country  'squires  in  general,  were  largely 
gifted  with  the  blessings  of  fleet  horses  and  Urdy  wita* 
Among  these  stood  pre-eminent.  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Gol- 
den DelL  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  not  a  bad  figure^ 
and  really  a  handsonie  face :  though  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  first  was  somewhat  marred  by  peculiar 
ideas  of  the  Graces,  and  the  latter  was  perfectly  innocu- 
ous from  an  undue  economy  of  expresdon.  Altogetli- 
er.  Sir  Lubin  was  a  very  fine  camel ;  he  was  a  man  of 
much  dignity,  always  preserving  a  haughty  silence 
when  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say,  and  very 
properly  despising  those  whom  htf  could  not  hope  to 
outshine.  Thus  It  was  that  the  meeting  between  Sir 
Lubin  and  Childe  Wilful  was  very  eimilar  to  that  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  the  ghost  of  Ajax. 

Had  this  been  all  the  mortification  which  the  Childe 
was  doomed  to  undergo,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  con* 
trived  to  bear  it  with  fortitude ;  but  Sibyl  bad  subject* 
ed  him  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  good  character,  and 
his  trials  were  insupportable. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  to  tell  stories  of  sacked  cities- 
and  distressed  virgins,  at  the  tea  uble,  tiU  he  became 
popular  enough  with  the  maiden  aunts  to  be  three 
parts  out  of  hu  mind ;  for  Sibyl  was  aU  the  time  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  homage  of  her  other  lovers.  It  Ib- 
true  that  her  keen  wit  could  no  more  enter  ihdr  double 
blocked  skulls  than  the  point  of  her  needle  could  have 
penetrated  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but  then  each 
villain  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  with  all  the  abstracted* 
expression  of  the  bull's  eye  in  a  target,  and  seemed  so 
abominably  happy,  that  the  sight  was  cxcrutiating. 
Sometimes,  too.  Sir  Lubin  would  muster  brains  to  per* 
ceive  that  he  was  giving  pain,  and  would  not  do  hia 
best  to  increase  it,  by  whispering  in  her  ear,  with  a  con- 
fidential smile,  some  terrible  nothing,  for  which  he  de* 
served  to  be  exterminated;  while,  to  mend  the  maUer, 
the  old  ladies  would  remark  upon  the  elegance  of  bia 
manner,  and  hint  that  Sibyl  was  evidently  flauered  by 
his  attention,  because  she  seemed  too  happy  to  bt  acorn- 
ful,  knd  had  lost  all  her  taste  and  solitude.  They  wouUl 
undoubtedly  make  a  very  handsome  couple ;  and  the 
Childe  was  appealed  to  whether  he  did  not  think  that 
they  would  hisve  a  very  fine  family. 

In  the  second  place,  his  opinion  of  plongba  and  poU* 
tics,  on  which  love  had  taught  him  to  discovrse  but  too* 
successfully,  made  him  a  fixture  at  the  punch  bowl ;. 
while  Sir  Lubin  and  his  tiibe  profaned  Sibyl's  hand  la 
country  dances  as  long  as  they  had  breathfor  a  plunge. 
It,  moreover,  left  them  sample  opportunity  to  negotiate 
with  the  aunts  upon  the  arrangement  of  her  plana  for 
the  next  dav,  when  he  was  still  condemned  to  admire 
some  new  »rm,  or  ride  ten  miles  to  rejoice  with  hi* 
host  overs  wonderful  prize  bullock.  Sometimes,  too». 
the  old  lord  would  apologize  for  taking  him  away,  by 
observing,  that  it  was  better  to  leave  Sibyl  to  her  lo- 
vers, for  it  was  time  that  she  should  take  up  with  some 
one  of  them,  and  the  presence  of  third  parties  might 
abash  her. 

In  the  third  place,  when  he  retired  to  bed  to  sum  up 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  it  was  never  quite  clear  to 
him  that  Sibyl  did  not  expose  him  to  more  disquietude 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  might.  Indeed,  h^ 
proper  that  her  attachment  to  him  should  not  be  too 
apparent  till  he  was  firmly  established  in  grace,  aeelng^ 
that  all  his  merit  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  put 
in  the  scale  against  the  finest  glebe  In  the  coiistiy  ^ 
but  then  could  she  not  appear  sufficiently  careles» 
about  him  without  being  so  unusually  complainnt  to 
such  a  set  pf  louts  7  If  Tils  presence  made  ner  happj, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  give  them  licence  to  preatmae 
to  be  happy  likewise ;  and,  besidea,  she  might  sorely 
find  mmu  moments  fbr  revldting  her  grotto,  instead  08 
uniformly  turning  fh>m  hto  has^  whupers,  with— "It 
is  better  not"  It  was  not  ao  formerly,  and  It  was  TarT- 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  three  year^  <onatrtic|r 
had  been  soatained  bv  some  ideal  pletvre  of  what  ho 
might  turn  out.  In  which  she  wm  now  disankjlnted. 
He  cotilknot  sleep.    His  restless  iKMf  oeotlantlly 
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beheld  h«.r  b  iffht  eyes  looking  tenderaass  upon  the 
wooden  fistce  of  Sir  Lubin.  He  turned  to  the  other 
aide,  and  was  haunted  by  a  legion  of  young  Lubina, 
who  smiled  upon  him  with  Sibyl's  looks  till  he  almost 
groaned  aloud.  In  the  momin^^  he  came  down  with  a 
nag  ridden  countenance,  which  made  people  wonder 
what  was  the  matter  with  him ;  and  Sibyl  asked  him 
with  her  look  of  ineiTable  archness,  whether  he  was 
experiancing  a  return  of  his  headaches. 

Time  rolled  on  very  disagreeably.  The  Chllde  grew 
every  day  paler  and  more  popular ;  the  old  ladies  gave 
him  more  advice,  and  the  old  lord  gave  him  more  wine, 
and  Sibyl  grew  mortified  at  his  distrust,  and  Sir  Lubin 
grew  afraid  of  his  frown,  and  one  half  of  the  hall  could 
not  help  being  sorry,  and  the  other  half  were  obliged  to 
be  civil  Ajax  and  Ulysses  had  stepped  into  each 
other's  shoes,  and  Sibyl,  to  keep  the  peace,  was  obli- 
ged to  acceed  to  an  interview  in  her  little  boudoir. 

It  was  a  fine  honey-dropping  afternoon.  The  sweet 
south  was  murmuring  through  the  lattice  among  the 
strififfs  of  the  guitar,  and  the  golden  fish  were  sporting 
till  they  almost  flung  themselves  out  of  their  crystd 
globe :  it  was  just  the  hour  for  everything  to  be  sweet 
and  harmonious— but  Sibyl  was  somewhat  vexed,  and 
the  Childe  was  somewhat  angry.  He  was  much 
obliged  to  her  for  meeting  him,  but  he  feared  that  he 
was  taking  her  from  more  agreeable  occupations ;  and 
he  was,  moreover,  alarmed  lest  her  other  visitors  should 
want  some  one  to  amuse  Ihem.  He  merely  wished  to 
atk  if  she  had  any  commands  to  his  family,  for  whom 
it  was  time  that  he  should  think  of  setting  out ;  and 
when  he  had  obtained  them,  he  would  no  longer  tres- 
pass upon  her  condescension.  Sibyl  leant  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  and  regarded  him  patiently  until  he  had 
done. 

"My  commands."  she  gravely  said,  "are  of  a  confi- 
dential nature,  ana  I  cannot  speak  them  if  you  sit  so 
iaroff." 

As  she  tendered  her  little  hand,  her  features  broke 
through  their  mock  ceremony  into  a  half  smile,  and 
there  was  an  enchantment  about  her  which  could  not 
be  withstood. 

"  Sibyl,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  have  you  taken  such 
pains  to  torment  me?" 

"  And  why  have  you  to  ill  attended  to  the  li^junctions 
which  I  gave  you  T 

"  HI !  Heaven  and  earth !  Have  I  not  labored  to 
be  agreeable  till  my  head  is  turned  topsy-turvy  7" 

"  Ub,  yes ;  and  hind  side  before  as  well,  for  it  is  any- 
thing but  right.  But  did  I  tell  vou  to  pursue  this  lau- 
dable work  with  fuming  and  frowning,  and  doubting 
and  desperatbn,  till  I  was  in  an  agony  lest  you  should 
die  of  your  exertions,  and  leave  me  to  wear  the  wil- 
low T' 

The  cavalier  stated  his  provocation  with  much  elo- 
quence. 

"  Dear  Sibyl !"  he  continued,  "I  have  passed  a  suf- 
ficient ordeal.  If  I  really  possess  your  love,  let  me  de- 
clsre  mine  at  once,  and  send  these  barbarians  about 
their  business." 

"  Or  rather  be  sent  about  your  own,  if  you  have  any ; 
for  you  cannot  suppose  that  the  specimen  which  you 
have  given  of  your  patient  dbposition  is  likely  to  have 
told  very  much  in  your  favor." 

"  Then  why  not  teach  them  the  presumption  of  their 
hopes,  and  tell  them  that  you  despise  them  7" 

"  Because  they  are  my  father's  fdends,  and  because, 
whatever  their  hopes  may  be,  they  will  probably  wait 
for  encouragement  before  they  afford  me  an  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  my  opinion  thereupon." 

"  But  has  there  been  any  necessity  to  give  them  to 
much  more  of  your  time — so  many  more  of  your  smiles 
— than  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  7" 

"  And  is  it  you  who  ask  me  this  ouestion  7— oh !  is 
it  possible  to  mete  our  attentions  to  those  we  love  with 
the  same  indifference  which  we  use  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world  7  Would  nothing,  do  you  think— no  tell-tale 
countenance — no  treacherous  accent,  betray  the  secret 
which  it  is  our  interest  to  msintain  7  Unkind,  to  make 
poor  Sibyl's  pride  confess  so  much !" 

The  cavalier  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  feel 
quite  convinced.  He  counted  tha  rings  upon  the  fin- 
gers, which  were  stiU  locked  in  his  ow%  th^  times 
over.  f 


"  Sibyl,"  he  at  last  said.  "I  cannot  bear  them  to  tri- 
umph over  me,  even  in  their  own  bright  fancies.  If 
you  are  sincere  with  me,  let  us  antidpate  the  slow 
events  of  time— let  us  seek  happiness  by  the  readiest 
means,  and,  trust  me,  if  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  consent 
to  our  wishes,  you  are  too  dear  to  despair  of  pardon  for 
t&aving  acted  without  it." 

"And  you  would  have  me  fly  with  you 7"  Sibyl 
shrank  from  the  idea ;  her  pride  was  no  longer  assumed 
in  sport.  "  You  do  well  to  reproach  me  with  the  dupli- 
city which  I  have  practised.  It  is  but  iust  to  suppose 
thst  she  who  has  gone  so  far,  would  not  scruple  to 
make  the  love  which  has  been  lavished  upon  her  the 
inducement  for  her  disobedience ;  that  the  pride  which 
has  yielded  so  much,  would  be  content  to  be  pursued 
as  a  fugidve,  and  to  return  as  a  penitent." 

"  Then  Sibyl,  you  do  not  lov6  me." 

"  I  am  not  used  to  make  assurances  of  that  kind,  any 
more  than  I  am  inclined  to  submit  to  the  charse  of  de- 
ceit." 

"  Methlnks,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  with  somewhat 
of  hittemessj  "you  very  easily  take  offence  to-night. 
It  certainly  is  better  to  be  free  from  one  engagement 
before  we  enter  upon  another." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  high,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"It  is  possible  I  may  have  mistaken  your  reasons 
for  enjoining  me  to  silence,  for  it  is,  no  doubt,  advisa- 
ble that  your  more  ellsrfble  friends  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  speakine  first." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  higher,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes,  but  her  head  was  turned  away. 

"  We  have  staid  too  long,"  she  said,  with  an  efibrt  at 
composure. 

"  I  thank  you.  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  rising  haugh- 
tily to  depart,  "  for  allowing  me  to  come  to  a  right  un* 
deretanding.    And  now  " 

Her  anger  never  had  been  more  than  a  flash ;  she 
could  hardly  believe  him  serious,  and  if  he  was  he 
would  soon  repent. 

"  And  now,"  she  interrupted  him.  relapsing  info  her 
loveliest  look  of  railery,  "ChUde  Wilful  would  be  glad 
of  his  picture  again  7'^ 
.  "  You  certainly  will  oblige  me  by  restoring  it." 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  Sir  Lubin  for  it  T ' 

"  Lady  Sibyl,  I  am  serious ;  and  I  must  beg  to  re- 
mark that  it  can  be  but  an  unworthy  satisfaction  to  re- 
tain it  for  your  boast  to  your  new  lovers." 

"I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  boast  of  in  it. 
The  face  is  not  a  particularly  handsome  one,  and  as 
for  him  for  whom  it  is  meant,  he  has  never  made  a 
figure  in  any  history  excepting  his  own  letters.  Here 
is  one  in  my  own  dressing  case ;  I  pray  you  stand  still 
now  while  I  read  over  the  wondrous  exploits  which 
you  performed  in  your  last  battle,  for  I  think  you  must 
have  looked  just  as  you  do  now." 

There  is  no  saying  whether  his  resolution  would 
have  been  firm  enough  to  persist  in  his  dire  demand, 
had  not  the  lady  Sibyrs  attendant  at  that  moment  en- 
tered with  Sir  Lubin's  compliments,  and  it  was  past 
the  hour  when  she  had  engaged  to  ride  with  him. 
Childe  Wilful's  heart  was  armed  with  a  thicker  coat  of 
mail  than  ever,  and  his  lips  writhed  into  a  bitter  smile. 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  said ; 
"  perhaps  your  gentlewoman  will  be  good  enough  to 
find  me  the  picture  among  your  cast-on  ornaments." 

This  was  rether  too  much,  to  be  exposed  in  her  weak* 
est  point  to  the  impertinent  surprise  of  her  servant. 

"  Nay— nay,"  she  replied  in  confusion,  "  have  done 
for  the  present;  If  you  ask  me  for  it  to-morrow,  I  will 
return  it." 

"  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,  and  it  is  hardly  com- 
patible with  Lady  Sibyl's  pride  to  retain  presents  which 
the  donor  would  resume.'' 

Her  answer  was  a  little  indignant— his  rejoinder  waa 
a  little  more  provoking — the  maid  began  to  Uugh  la 
her  sleeve— and  Sibyl  felt  herself  humUiated.  It  b  but 
a  short  step,  in  mignty  spirits,  fix>m  humiliation  to  die* 
cord;  and  Sibyl  soon  called  in  the  whole  force  of  her 
dignity,  and  coloured  up  a  smile  of  as  much  asperity 
as  the  Childe's. 

"  No  r*  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  not  among m  caat-oflT 
ornaments.  I  mistook  it  for  the  stmllituoe  or  true  af" 
fection,  of  generosity  and  manliness,  and  have  worn  it 
where  those  qualiiies  deeenre  to  be  treasured  up.'* 
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The  picture  was  produced  from  its  pretty  hiding 
place,  and  carelessly  tendered  to  him. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  remember,"  she  continued, 
"  that  there  was  a  fellow  to  this  picture,  and  that  the 
original  of  it  has  as  little  inclination  as  other  people  to 
be  made  a  boast  of." 

"Undoubtedly,  Lady  Sibyl—it  was  my  intention  to 
make  you  perfectly  easy  on  that  point." 

The  little  jewel  was  removed  coldly  from  his  breast, 
mnd  seemed  to  reproach  him  as  it  parted,  for  it  had  the 
same  mournful  smUe  with  which  Sibyl  sat  for  it  when 
he  was  preparing  for  the  wars.  He  gave  it  to  her,  and 
receivecl  his  own  in  return.  It  was  yet  warm  from  Its 
<9weet  depository,  and  the  touch  of  it  thrilled  to  his 
•oul ;  but  he  was  determined  for  once  to  act  with  con- 
sistency. As  he  closed  the  door  he  distinguished  a 
faint  sob,  and  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  seemed  fast 
coming  over  him;  but  then  his  honor!  Was  he  to 
endure  the  possibilitv  of  being  triumphed  over  by  such 
an  eternal  blockhead  as  Sir  Lubin  ot  the  Oolden  DelH 

Sibyl  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing  room 
soon  after  him,  in  her  ridinff  dress.  Her  manner  was 
cold  and  distant,  and  she  heard  him  feign  business  at 
home  without  condescending  to  notice  it,  only  that 
there  was  a  fever  on  her  cheek  which  spoke  an  un- 
wonted tumult  of  feelinff.  Her  horse  was  at  the  door, 
and  Sir  Lubin  was  ready  to  escort  her  down.  As  she 
took  leave  of  her  cousin  they  were  both  haughty,  and 
both  theirhands  trembled.  In  a  minute  she  was  seen 
winding  through  the  old  avenue.  Sir  Lubin,  who  was 
observni  poking  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with  all 
the  grace  of  a  goose  In  a  basket,  was  evidently  saying 
tender  things,  and,  altogether,  looking  cruelly  like  a 
dangerous  rival.  The  Childe  drew  his  oreath  through 
his  teeth  as  though  they  had  been  set  on  edge,  and 
moved  from  the  window  like  a  spfrit  turned  out  of 
Paradise.  '  ^ 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  find  his  ride  very  satisfoctory.  He 
discovered  that  It  was  a  fine  evening — made  a  clever 
simile  about  Lady  Sibyl's  cheek  and  a  poppy,  and  an- 
other about  her  cruelty  and  a  bramble ;  but  they  had 
little  or  no  eflTect  She  answered  "no,"  when  she 
ought  to  have  said  "  yes,"  looked  bewildered  when  he 
asked  her  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  as  ho  poetically  ex- 
pressed it,  was  extracting  honey  from  the  flowers,  of 
her  Imagination. 

"Will  he  indeed  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  thus?" 
said  Sibyl  to  herself!  "  Unkind— ungrateful— to  take 
my  little  treasure  from  me ;  the  sole  companion  of  my 
bosom — the  witness  of  all  the  tears  I  have  shed  for  him 
—the  comforter  of  all  my  doubts  of  his  fidelity ;  It  is 
gone  forever ;  I  can  never  stoop  to  receive  it  back — I 
never  will  forgive  him— no,  never— that  Is,  If  he  is 
really  gone." 

And  really,  when  she  returned,  he  ttas  gone.  Sibyl, 
however,  would  not  persuade  herself  that  it  was  not 
his  Intention  to  return;  and  every  night  had  to  take 
her  pride  to  task  for  having  looked  out  upon  the  road  all 
the  day.  Perhaps  he  would  wriie ;  and  she  stole  away, 
as  heretofore  alone,  to  meet  the  tardy  post  a  mile  oflf! 
There  were  letters  for  my  lord— for  Sir  Lubin— for  the 
Lady  Jemima. 

"  No — no ! — I  want  not  them.  For  the  Lady  Sibyl! 
—what  for  the  Lady  Sibyl  ?" 

The  letters  were  turned  over  and  over,  and  still  the 
same  deadening  sound  fell  like  a  knell  upon  her  heart— 
"  Noihlngfor  the  Lady  Sibyl." 
,  She  returned  unwillingly  to  her  corapanv,  and  re- 
tired at  the  first  opportunity,  to  wonder  if  her  cousin 
was  really  in  earnest— if  he  had  really  deserted  her,  and 
whether  she  had  ever  ^ven  him  cause  so  to  do.  Her 
pride  would  seldom  suffer  her  to  weep,  and  the  tears 
seemed  swelling  at  her  heart  till  each  ihrob  was  a  throb 
of  pain.  Sometimes  she  would  bewilder  herself  with 
suggesting  other  reasons  than  want  of  inclinaiion  for 
his  absence,  and  for  his  silence.  Might  he  not  wish  to 
return,  and  be  prevented  by  bis  family,  who  had  not 
seen  him  for  so  long,  and  would  naturally  be  impor- 
tune? Mkht  he  not  be  fearful  of  wiiiiofi:,  i<^st  the 
letter  should  foil  into  the  hands  for  which  it  was  not 
intended,  and  betray  the  secret  which  she  had  desired 
him  to  keep  7  It  surely  might  be  her  own  overweening 
caution  that  was  affllcUng  her,  and  he  might  be  as  im- 
patient as  herselC    Her  imagination  would  begin  to 


occupy  itself  in  scenes,  until  she  forgot  those  which 
had  really  occurred,  and  her  hand  would  rise  fondly  to 
her  bosom  to  draw  forth  the  semblance  of  her  sufiering 
cavalier.  Alas  1  it  was  then  that  the  poor  Sibyl's  de- 
ceptive dreams  were  dispersed.  The  picture  was  gone 
— was  even  now,  perhaps  the  bosom  companion  ot  an- 
other, whopictidd  her  with  smiles,  and  gaily  upbraided 
him  for  his  falsehood.  Then  again  would  the  flush  of 
shame  rush  over  her  cheek,  her  maiden  indignation 
determine  to  forget  him,  and  her  bewildered  wits  bury 
themselves  upon  plans  of  teaching  him  that  she  had 
done  so. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Lubin  began  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  made  an  impression.  Sibyl  nad  lost 
the  spi.it  to  repel  his  advances  as  she  had  done  before, 
and  the  little  which  she  afforded  him  of  her  company, 
was  cleariy  a  pretty  stratagem  to  bring  him  to  an  expla- 
nation. He  had  a  great  mind  to  be  cruel  in  his  turn,  and 
lead  her  heart  the  dance  as  he  expressed  it,  which  she 
had  led  his— but  then  she  was  very  pale,  and  might 
have  a  fit  of  illness.  On  the  evening  when  he  resolved 
to  make  her  happy,  Sibyl  indeed  received  a  letter,  but 
it  was  from  her  lover's  sister.  It  was  full  of  the  gay 
rattle  which  usually  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  hearts  which  have  never  known  sorrow,  but  it  was 
other  news  that  Sibyl  looked  for.  She  toiled  through 
lively  descriptions  of  fetes  and  finery,  and  flirtatioBS, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  read,  till  at  last  her  eves 
glanced  upon  the  name  she  sought.  She  stopped  to 
breathe  ere  she  proceeded,  and  then  Childe  Wiltul  was 

Sme  to ,  and  was  paying  violent  attentions  to  Lady 
lanche. 

She  tore  the  letter  calmly  into  little  strips;  her  lips 
were  compressed  with  beautiful,  but  stem  and  despe- 
rate determinaii()n.  That  night  Sir  Lubin  made  his 
proposals,  and  in  the  delirium  of  fancied  vengeance, 
Sibyl  answered — she  knew  not  what. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  that  the  Childe  was  re- 
turning sadly  home  from  the  Lady  Blanche.  She  was 
very  beautiful— but  oh,  she  had  not  the  speaking  glance 
of  Sibyl.  She  was  lofty  and  high  minded ;  but  It  was 
not  the  sweet  pride  that  fascinated  while  it  awed — it 
was  the  aspiring  woman,  and  not  the  playful  and  con- 
descending seraph.  She  was  accomplished :  but  th^ 
were  the  accomplishments  approved  by  the  understsxia- 
ing  rather  than  the  heart— the  methodical  woik  of 
education,  and  stored  up  for  display.  But  Sibyl  was 
accomplished  by  Heaven ;  her  gifts  were  like  the  sum- 
mer breezes  which  sported  around  him — wild,  exquisite 
and  mysterious,  which  were  the  same  whether  wasted 
on  the  desert,  or  wafting  delight  to  the  muldtnde. 
She  was  a  lovely  line  of  poetry  In  a  worid  of  prose — 
she  was  a  blossom  dropped  from  Paradise  to  shame  aH 
the  flowers  of  the  earth.  Oh,  but  Sibyl  was  false !  and 
oh,  again,  it  was  just  possible  he  might  be  mistaken. 
He  was  sadly  bewildered,  had  another  bad  headache, 
and  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  way  to 
forget  Sibyl  to  put  her  in  competition  with  other  people. 
He  hardly  liked  to  confess  it  to  himself^  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that,  if  he  had  any  excuse  which  would  not 
compromise  his  dignity,  he  would  turn  his  horse's  head 
toward  the  hall,  and  suffer  the  fiends  which  were  tor- 
menting him  to  drive  him  at  their  own  pace. 

It  happened  that  such  excuse  was  not  far  distant. 
He  had  no  sooner  alighted  at  home  than  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  hasty  note  which  had  been  some  dajrs 
awaiting  him,  from  Sibyl's  mother,  inviting  him — m. 
film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  the  pulsation  of  his  heart 
was  paralysed— inviting  him  to  what  he  knew  would 
give  nim  great  pleasure— Sibyl's  wedding !  Should  he 
send  an  excuse,  and  stay  at  home,  and  prove  that  he 
did  not  care  about  it ;  or  should  he  plunge  headlong 
into  their  revelry,  and  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  of  the 
whole  parly  7  No  matter,  he  would  consider  it  on  his 
way.  He  save  his  steed  the  spur,  as  though  the  good 
animal  had  been  Sir  Lubin  himself,  and  set  out  to 
cool  his  blood,  and  shake  his  wits  into  their  places,  by 
a  moonlight  gallop  of  a  hundred  miles. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  hall.  He  was  almost  exhausted ;  and  the 
preparations  for  festivity  upon  the  fine  dcme  of  the 
chase,  came  over  his  soul  with  sickness  and  dismay. 
The  high  blood  of  his  poor  animal  was  barely  suflicfam 
to  answw  the  feeble  ui^ng  ot  its  rider;  and  te  do^ 
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stride,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  deeper  sob,  seemed 
fiist  mming  to  a  stand  still.    The  Cbilde  felt  that  he 


was  too  Fate.    He  enquired  of  a  troop  of  merry-makers 

round  a  roasUng  ox,  and  found  that  the  wedding  caval-igranted  that  it  was'^all  light  tliiri' thrbiidegroom  on 

cade  had  set  off  for  the  church.    He  looked  down  on   such  occasbns,  should  go  home  alone,  wished  him  joy 


the  hilt  of  his  sword— he  was  still  in  time  for  ven- 
geance— still  in  time  to  cut  short  the  bridegroom's 
mumph— to  disappoint  the  anticipations  of— spirits  of 
fury!  were  there  none  to  inspire  a  few  minutes'  vigor 
into  his  fainting  steed.  The  steed  toiled  on  as  though 
be  had  possessed  the  burning  heart  of  his  master ; 
troops  01  peasant  girls,  dressed  fantastically,  and  wa- 
ving garlands  on  either  side  the  road— soon  told  him 
that  be  was  near  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  They  had 
received  a  sheep-faced  duck  from  the  head  of  the  blush- 
ing Sir  Lnbin— a  sprawling  wave  of  his  long  arm,  thrust 
in  all  the  pride  of  silver  and  satin,  from  the  window  of 
bis  coach  and  six.  They  had  beheld  the  fevered  and 
bewildered  loveliness  of  the  Lady  Sibyl,  looking  among 
the  bride's  maids,  intense  as  a  planet  amid  its  satellites, 
and  were  all  in  extacies,  that  if  possible  increased  his 
agony.  Another  lash,  another  bound,  and  he  turned 
the  comer  which  brought  him  full  upon  the  eim-em- 
bowered  church,  surrounded  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Mayday  multitude,  and  a  string  of  coaches  which  dis- 
played ail  the  arms  in  the  cbuntry.  He  sprang  from 
bis  horse,  and  dashed  through  them  like  a'  meteor. 
The  party  were  all  standing  before  the  altar;  and  he 
staggered  and  restrained  his  steps  to  hear  how  far  the 
ceremony  had  proceeded.  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
and  all  eves  were  fixed  upon  Sibyl,  who  trembled,  as 
it  seemed,  too  much  to  articulate. 

"More  water,"  said  some  one  in  a  low  voice;  "she 
it  going  to  faint  again." 

Water  was  handed  to  her,  and  the  clergyman  re- 
peated— 

"Wilt  thou  take  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  hus- 
band ?" 

Sibvl  said  nothing,  but  gasped  audibly;  her  fother 
looked  more  troubled,  and  Sir  Lubin  opened  his  mouth 
wider  and  wider. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  sKU  Sibyl  spoke  not 

It  was  pronounced  a  third  time— Sibyl  shook  more 
violently,  and  uttered  an  hyBterical  scream. 

"  Oh,  merciful  heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  im- 
possible I— I  cannot !— I  cannot !" 

Her  astonished  lover  sprang  forward,  and  received 
ber  fainting  form  in  his  arms.  A  glance  at  each 
others  countenance  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
sufferings — to  dissipate  all  the  resentment.  Conceal- 
ment was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  their  words 
broke  forth  at  the  same  instant. 

"Oh.  fiiithless!  how  could  you  drive  me  to  this 
dreadful  extremity  V 

"  Sweet  Sibyl,  forgive— foreive  me !  I  will  atone 
for  it  by  such  penitence,  such  devotion,  as  the  world 
never  saw." 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  the  bridegroom,  "  but  I  do 
not  like  this  1" 

"  By  my  word  1"  added  the  lady  Jemima,  "  but  here 
is  a  new  lover!" 

"  By  mine  honor !"  responded  the  lady  Bridget,  "  but 
he  is  an  old  one!" 

"  By  my  word  and  honor  too,"  continued  the  lady. 


or  rather  rode  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as  his  dignity 
would  permit.  The  crowd  on  the  outeide,  not  being 
aware  of  what  had  passed  within,  and  taking  it  for 


.  „     -      ,  himjoy 

very  heartily  and  clamorously,  and  the  six  horses  went 
off  at  a  lone:  trot,  which  was  quite  grand. 

Sibyl  ana  her  cavalier  looked  breathlessly  for  what 
was  to  come  next. 

"  The  wedding  feast  must  not  be  lost,"  said  the  old 
lord ;  "wiU  nobody  be  married?" 

Sibyl  was  again  placed  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Lubin  was  handed  the  Chevalier  Wilful. 

"  WUt  thou  take  this  man  lor  thy  wedded  husband T* 
demanded  the  priest. 

Sibyl  blushed,  and  still  trembled,  but  her  fointings 
did  not  return ;  and  if  her  voice  was  low  when  she 
spoke  the  words  "  I  will  "  it  was  distinct  and  musical 
as  the  dear^t  note  of  the  nightingale. 
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sometbing  else,  "  I  suspected  it  long  ago !" 

"And  by  my  gray  beard,"  condudeothe  old  lord,  " I 
wish  I  had  done  so  too !"  Look  you.  Sir  Lubin,  Sibyl 
is  my  only  child,  and  must  be  made  happy  her  own 
way.  I  really  thought  she  had  been  pining  and  dying 
fi>r  you,  but  since  it  appears  I  was  mistaken,  why  e'en 
let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  You  can  be  bride*s  man 
Btiil;  though  you  cannot  be  bridegroom,  and  who 
knows  but  m  our  revels  to-night  you  may  find  a  lady 
less  liable  to  change  her  mind  r ' 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  understand  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  would  have  came  to  high  words  but  for  the 
peculiar  expression  of  Cbilde  Wilfurs  eye,  which  kept 
them  bubbling  in  bis  throat.  He  could  by  no  means 
decide  upon  what  to  say.  He  gave  two  or  three  pretty 
oonaiderable  hems,  but  be  cleared  the  road  in  vain,  for 
nothing  was  coming;  and  so,  at  last,  he  made  up  bis 
mind  to  treat  the  matter  with  silent  contempt.  Ke 
bowed  to  the  company  with  a  hauffhty  dive,  kicked  his 
long  sword  as  he  turned,  between  bis  legs,  and  strode, 
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Five  and  twenty  years  ago  I  was  just  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age ;  I  was  thus  neither  young  nor 
old :  in  addition,  I  was  neither  handsome  nor  ugly, 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  active  nor  indolent, 
neither  a  Socrates  nor  a  simpleton.  More  ordinary 
men  than  I  had  been  manied  for  love,  poorer  men  had 
got  credit  and  rolled  on  their  carrioge  wheels  till  it  was 
out,  and  greater  fools  had  been  cabuiet  counsellors. 

Yet  all  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  Years  had  swept 
along,  and  I  was  exactly  the  same  in  point  of  publidty 
at  five  and  twenty  that  1  had  been  at  fifteen.  Let  no 
man  say  that  the  passion  for  being  something  or  other 
in  the  world's  eye  is  an  improbable  thing.  Show  me 
that  man,  and  I  will  show  him  my  Lord  A.  driving  a 
mail  coach,  the  Ekirl  of  B.  betting  at  a  boxing-matcb, 
the  Marauis  of  C.  the  rival  of  his  own  grooms,  and  the 
Duke  or  D.  a  director  of  the  opera.  My  antagonist 
has  only  to  look  and  be  convinced ;  for  what  could 
throw  those  patricians  into  the  very  jaws  of  public  jest, 
but  the  passion  for  publidtv  1 

I  pondered  long  upon  this,  and  my  resolution  to  do 
something  was  at  length  fixed.  But  the  grand  dif- 
ficulty remained — what  was  the  thing  to  be  done  7  what 
was  the  grand  chemin  d^honneur^  the  longest  stride  to 
the  temple  of  fame,  the  royal  road  to  making  a  figure 
in  one's  generation!  The  step  was  too  momentous 
to  be  rashly  taken,  and  I  took  time  enough,  for  I  took 
a  year.  On  my  six  and  twentieth  birthday  I  discovered 
thiat  I  was  as  wise  and  as  public  as  on  my  birthday 
before,  and  a  year  older  besides ! 

While  I  was  in  this  state  of  fluctuation  my  honored 
ttncle  arrived  in  town  and  called  upon  me.  Let  me 
introduce  this  most  excellent  and  most  mutilated  man. 
He  had  commenced  his  career  in  the  American  war,  a 
bold,  brave,  blooming  ensign ;  what  be  was  now  I  shall 
not  describe.  But  ne  had  taken  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  glory,  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  bad  lost  an  eye. 
He  was  nothing  the  worse  as  a  mark  for  an  American 
rifle ;  and  at  Btandywine  he  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
La  Fayette  run  away  before  him,  and  pay  only  a  right 
leg  as  his  tribute  to  the  victory.  My  uncle  followed 
on  the  road  to  glory,  gaining  a  new  leaf  of  Uurel  and 
losing  an  additional  fragment  of  himself  in  every  new 
battle,  till  with  Burgoyne  he  left  his  nose  In  the  swamps 
of  Saratoga ;  whence  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  his  escape,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  York  Town,  under  Comwallis.  and  left  only  an  arm 
in  the  ditch  of  the  lampart.  He  had  returned  a  mi^or, 
and  after  lying  on  his  back  for  two  years  In  the  mili- 
tary hospiul,  was  set  at  liberty  to  walk  the  world  on  a 
psir  of  crutcnes  and  be  called  colond. 

I  explained  my  difficulty  to  this  venerable  remnant 
of  soldiership.  "  Difilculty  1"  cried  he,  starting  up  on 
his  residuaiV  leg^  "I  see  none  whatever.  You  are 
young,  healthy,  and  have  the  use  of  all  your  limbs— 
the  very  thing  tor  the  army  !"  I  glanced  involuntarily 
at  his  own  contributions  to  the  field.  He  perceived  it, 
and  retorted :  "  Sir,  I  know  the  difference  between  us, 
as  well  as  if  I  were  the  field-surgeon.    I  sbonld  i 
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bave  advised  you  to  march  if  you  bad  not  liinbt  enough 
for  the  purpose ;  but  you  have  your  complement.** 
-"And  tnerefore  can  afford  to  lose  them,  my  good 
uncle,"  said  I.  "Nephew,"  was  the  reply,  "sneering 
is  no  argument,  except  among  civilians.  But  if  a  mair 
wants  to  climb  at  once  to  a  name,  let  him  try  the  army. 
Have  you  no  estate  1  why,  the  regiment  is  your  free- 
bold  :  have  you  no  education?  why,  the  color  of  your 
coat  will  stand  you  in  place  of  it  with  three-fourths  of 
the  men  and  all  the  women :  have  you  no  brahis?  why, 
their  absence  will  never  be  missed  at  the  mess :  and  as 
for  the  field,  not  half  a  dozen  in  an  army  ever  exhibit 
any  pretensions  of  the  kind." 

This  was  too  flattering  a  prospect  to  be  overlooked. 
I  took  the  advice ;  in  a  week  was  gazetted  into  a  march- 
ing regiment,  and  in  another  week  was  on  board  his 
miuesty's  transport.  No.  10,  with  a  wins  of  the  gallant 

thirty regiment,  tacking  out  to  Portsmouth,  on 

our  way  to  Oibraltar. 

Military  men  have  It,  that  there  are  three  bad  pas- 
sages— the  slow,  the  ouick,  and  the  neither  quick  nor 
slow;   pronouncing  the  two  former  detestable,  the 

Inter !  the  storm  making  a  man  sick  of  the  sea, 

the  calm  making  him  sick  of  himself^  a  much  worse 
thing;  and  the  dternation  of  calm  and  storm  bringing 
both  sickness  into  one.  My  first  passage  was  distin- 
guished by  beinff  of  the  third  order. 

I  found  my  fellow  subalterns  a  knot  of  good-humored 
beings,  the  boys  with  the  habit  of  men,  the  men  with 
the  tricks  of  boys,  all  full  impressed  with  the  honor  of 
the  epaulette,  and  thinking  the  man  who  wore  two 
,  instead  of  one  the  most  favored  of  all  things  under  the 
•un. 

We  at  length  came  In  sight  of  the  famous  Rock.  It 
loomed  magnificently  from  the  sea ;  and  every  glass 
was  to  the  eye  as  the  lines  and  batteries,  that  looked 
.  like  teeth  in  Its  old  white  head,  rose  grimly  out  of  the 
waters.  The  veterans  of  the  corps  were  in  high  deligh  t, 
and  enumerated  with  the  vigor  of  grateful  recollection 
the  cheapness  of  the  wines,  the  snugness  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  the  general  laudable  and  illaudable  pleasantries 
of  the  place.  The  younger  listened  with  the  respect 
due  to  experience,  and  lor  that  evenitiCt  an  old  red- 
nosed  lieutenant,  of  whom  no  man haaever  thought 
but  as  a  lieutenant  before,  became  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
a  he  blue-stocking,  surrounded  with  obsequious  listen- 
ers, by  virtue  of  his  pre-eminent  knowledge  of  every 
wine-nouse  in  the  garrison.  Such  Is  the  advantage 
of  situation !— nine  tenths  of  mankind,  till  they  are 
placed  on  the  spot  of  display,  what  are  they  but  red- 
nosed  lieutenants? 

While  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  our  tall  ship,  quietly 
jurgiiL^  alone  into  the  worst  of  all  possible  hays,  the 
wind  fell,  and  the  sun  plunged  into  the  Atlantic  like  a 
ball  of  iron  red-hot  from  the  furnace.  The  garrison 
flag  feU  down  with  it ;  the  evening  sun  fired ;  and  we 
prepared  for  supper,  whist,  and  our  final  bottle  of  port 
on  board.  In  three  minutes  all  this  was  a  dream :  our 
men  were  priming,  loading,  and  firing;  our  sails  torn 
to  rags,  our  masts  shot  through ;  our  ship  was  rY>lling 
away  on  the  current  to  AlgezTras;  the  garrison  lights 
were  sinking  behind  us;  and  the  whole  ship,  captain, 
tailors,  officers,  and  soldiers,  a  scene  of  roaring,  con- 
fusion, blue  lights,  and  musketry.  We  were  in  action ; 
but  with  what,  no  living  eye  could  discern.  Between 
the  smoke  of  our  own  fire  and  the  sudden  darkness  of 
the  nlgbt,  we  could  see  nothing  beyond  an  occasional 
flash,  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  very  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  was  before  us  and  behind,  above  us  and 
below ;  but  the  rattle  of  the  balls  against  our  sides  and 
ligging,  and  now  and  then  a  shot  taking  effect  on  our 
company,  told  us  that  we  had  the  usualenemy  of  the 

Srrison  reinforcements  in  full  exercise  upon  us.  In 
:t,  the  Spanish  gun-boatsL  which  never  missed  theli 
opportunity,  were  out ;  and  never  was  good  ship  or 
gallant  crew  more  piteously  pelted.  Let  our  romances 
talk  of  Spanish  indolence  ^  those  fellows  let  nothing 

riss :  iVom  a  cabbage-boat  to  a  three-decker  they  had 
trial  of  their  long  guns  on  It ;  and  if  they  could  have 
made  the  night  but  naif  an  hour  longer,  the  left  wine 

of  the  gallant  thirty regiment  would  have  closed 

tbelr   campaign   in  the  dominions  of  his  Catholii 
majesty. 
But  momiog  broke ;  and  the  gun-boats  of  which 


there  were  at  least  a  dozen,  setlng  the  frigate  bearing 
down,  which  had  left  us  to  make  the  most  of  onr  own 
valor  durinff  the  nlghL  swept  off  with  their  oars  to 
Algeziras,  wnere  two  of  the  convoy  were  seen  already 
To  do  us  justice,  we  had  ored  away  at  a  pro- 
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ligious  rate,  though  we  might  as  well  have  fired  at  tbe 
moon :  there  was  not  a  cartridge  left  among  ns  by  day- 
light, nor  a  man  who  was  not  ready  topledge  himself 
that  he  had  done  mortal  execution.  This  foretaste  of 
war  was  not  quite  io  our  likinc ;  but  we  had  gained  the 
victory,  such  as  it  was,  ana  conquerors  are  always 
easily  reconciled  to  their  escape.  The  gun-boats  had 
left  tbe  field,  the  Rock  was  again  in  full  view,  shining 
out  in  the  morning  sun :  the  boats  of  the  frigate  hauled 
us  along,  for  we  had  neither  boat  nor  oar,  nor  rope  nor 
sail ;  and  with  something  of  the  pleasant  expectation 
of  beinff  congratulated  on  our  prowess,  we  floated  into 
the  harbor. 

This  expectation,  however,  was  not  exactly  fnlfilled. 
As  we  moved  slowly  up  toward  the  admiral's  ship  that 
by  like  a  huge  bastion  under  the  batteries,  my  eye 
accidentally  fell  on  the  red-nosed  lieutenant  I  saw 
him  turning  toward  the  cabin  steps,  and  set  this  down 
for  a  disastrous  omen.  The  ports  and  rigfilng  of  the 
flag-ship  were  crowded  with  men,  and  our  hands  wem 
already  at  our  caps  to  return  the  imaginary  cheers — 
we  were  received  with  roars  of  laughter!  Volleys  of 
sea  wit  were  poured  out  upon  us ;  we  were  burlesqued 
and  gibed  in  all  the  naval  jarson  of  the  place :  asked 
whether  "  we  liked  Spanish  pickles  for  supper**— *•  if  the 
garabansas  (Spanish  pease)  were  handsomely  aheOetf* 
— whether  "  we  had  any  cigars  to  sell,'*  Ac. ;  and  a 
boat  followed  us,  with  the  crew  pealing  out,  "  See,  the 
conquering  hero  comes!"  The  same  roars  met  na 
from  every  ship  of  the  fleet ;  and  from  our  sluggard 
movements  we  had  the  whole  in  perfection.  At  the 
sallyport,  when  we  landed,  the  laughter  of  the  mob 
was,  if  not  quite  so  obstreperous,  at  least  at  general ; 
and  the  same  genius  of  the  place  followed  us  till  we 
were  lodged  In  our  quarters  out  of  the  toven. 

The  burlesque  of  a  transport*s  fighting  had  aronaed 
the  regular  proficients;  our  ragged  and  dismantled 
state  was  calculated  only  to  add  to  the  joke :  in  short, 
the  old  rivalry  of  sailor  and  soldier  was  never  less  on 
an  equality.  This  was  the  first  lesson  to  onr  pride, 
and  upon  whomever  else  it  might  have  been  lost,  it 
was  not  lost  upon  me. 

The  garrison  life  amused  me  at  first  view ;  its  roudn^ 
its  insipidity,  its  formality,  have  wesiied  many  a  man ; 
I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  how  all  this  became 
more  repulsive  by  the  slavish  obsequiousness  demanded 
by  the  higher  powers.  Talk  of  courts  or  prisons,  there 
is  not  more  servility  in  the  one,  nor  more  restraint  in 
the  other ;  ulk  of  the  Sublime  Porte  or  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  they  are  but  outlines  of  the  picture  of  govern- 
ors, military  secretaries,  and  town  majors.  Some 
time  or  other  I  shall  fill  them  np  from  the  life. 

A  week  tires  your  regular  militaire  of  every  thing 
but  the  bottle ;  half  the  Ume  tired  me  of  the  place,  the 
people,  and  the  pompous  deputies  of  the  deputy  govern- 
or. The  governor  was  a  statesman,  and  a  lover  of 
turtle  and  venison — two  things  not  to  be  had  in  per- 
fection-out of  Ensland.  In  England,  therefore,  the 
governor  remained,  adding  by  nls  uniform  to  the 
monthly  splendor  of  the  commander-ln-chleTs  levees^ 
and  by  nis  half-yearly  speeches  to  tbe  hereditary  slirai- 

bers  of  the  house  of  lords.    The  gallant  thbty 

were  In  the  same  predicament  ik  iih  myself.  We  sceff^ 
ed  at  the  mongrel  population.  Jew,  Moor,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Negro,  Mulatto,  the  olta  podrida  of  nations. 
We  hated  the  aides-de-camp,  and  laughed  at  the  infinile 
humility  of  their  bows  to  their  lords  snd  masters ;  their 
tame  squiring  of  the  generals'  wives,  aants,  motherSi 
cousins,  and  daughters ;  and  the  exquisite  Insolenoe 
that  repaid  those  hours  of  office.  As  for  every thinff 
else,  we  had  plenty  of  parades,  sour  wine,  condemned 
clears,  and  useless  time  on  our  hands.  Even  the  old 
red-nosed  lieutenant  gave  signs  of  discontent,  and 
swore  that  the  place  was  changed  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  The  rest  of  us  were  like  Thlebault  in  Fred- 
eric's paradise  at  Potsdam — we  conjugated  from  room- 
ing till  night  the  verb  "Je  rn'mnttie,  tu  ftmmU$^  & 
t^ennuU^"  through  all  its  persons,  tenses,  and  mooda. 
But  all  things  have  an  end.    We  received  an  older  to 
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join  the  expedition  to  Egypt.    Never  was  regiment  so 
•Klelighted.    We  sopped  together  upon  the  news,  and 

drank  farewell  to  Gibraltar  and  confusion  to in 

"baxDpers  without  measure. 

In  the  very  height  of  our  carousal,  my  eye  dronned 
<tipon  my  old  frienif  s  red  nose.    ' 


It  served  me  as  a  Kind 
of  thermometer.  I  observed  it  diminished  of  its  usual 
crimson.  "  The  roirit  has  fallen,"  thought  I ;  "  there 
lis  ill  luck  in  the  wind."  I  took  him  aside ;  but  ho  was 
'then  too  for  gone  for  regular  council :  he^only  clasped 
xny  hai^d  with  the  fervor  of  a  Hello w-di inker,  and  mut- 
tered out,  lifting  his  fflass  with  a  shaking  wrist,  "  No- 
thing but  confoundedly  bad  brandy  in  Egypt  for  love  or 
4noney." 

We  sailed,  cleared  the  Straits,  rushed  on  the  back  of 
the  current  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  till  we  left  the  Rock 
fHke  the  fragment  of  a  cloud ;  congratulated  each  other 
on  a  speedy  passage;  and  before  the  bottle  in  which 
we  drank  to  ft  had  stone  round,  found  ourselves  fixed 
in  a  dead  calm.  This  is  the  temptation  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean  to  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
"in  all  who  spread  sail  upon  its  surface.  An  album  of 
the  oaths,  prays,  invectives,  and  ejaculations,  begotten 
and  bom  of  its  calms,  from  the  lips  of  Turk,  Genoese, 
Venetian,  Greek,  Corsican,  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Sardinian, 
would  be  the  rarest  treasure  to  a  traveler  that  was  ever 
.elven  to  Europe  since  the  reign  of  albums  and  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel.  The  wrath  of  the  Englishman  is  loud 
«nd  sufficiently  expressive ;  but  it  wants,  and  will  for 
ever  want,  the  exquisite  pungency,  variety,  and  vigor, 
the  intense  virulence,  and  steam  engine  volubility  of 
the  regular  Mediterranean  tongue. 

In  this  calm  we  remained  for  a  mortal  fortnight. 
The  calm  of  the  ocean  is  a  whirlpool  to  such  things  in 
Jthfi  loveliest  of  all  seas,  There  is  no  tide  to  comfort 
you  with  the  dream  that  you  are  in  motion  without 
feeling  it:  there  is  no  wave  to  solace  you  with  the 
faintest  chance  that  the  breeze  will  ever  come :  if  the 
-ship  were  screwed  to  the  botton  of  the  sea,  it  could  not 
give  fewer  symptoms  of  escape ;  if  the  sea  were  a  field 
of  ice,  and  the  voyagers  looking  out  for  the  north  pole, 
their  labor  could  not  be  more  uselepsly  employed. 
"There  stood  our  good  ship,  like  the  king  on  a  cness 
board,  never  to  move  among  the  chequers  of  red  and 
blue,  yellow  and  green,  that  inlaid  the  smooth  and 
mighty  expanse  colored  under  the  burning  sun.  We 
mere  scorched  like  so  many  locusts,  were  brown  as 
.Arabs,  and  as  sick  of  our  lives  as  Englishmen. 

"So,"  thought  I,  «»this  is  the  army!  Glory  and 
scarlet  may  be  showy  appendages ;  a  good  mess  and  a 
new  name  on  the  regimental  colors  are  all  well  enough 
4n  their  vocation:  but  where  is  the  honor  of  being 
broiled  alive  r 

The  worst  had  not  arrived  yet.  A  Jew  had  come  on 
board  as  we  weighed  anchor :  he  hrouifht  us  pnmpkins, 
pantaloons,  and  the  yellow  fever !  We  now  began  to 
be  aware  of  the  full  benefits  of  his  visit— three-lourths 
fO(  oor  crew  were  seised.  The  officers  had  their  turn. 
Ttie  temperate  men  went  off  first — so  mnch  for  science 
jmnd  the  course  of  thiags.  My  old  red-nosed  acqoaint- 
t«nce  stood  it  out  bravely ;  kept  aloof  from  fiiend  and 
•enamy ;  and  fought  the  evH  at  arm's  length,  bottle  in 
hand.  We  had  now  lost  three  subsltems,  and  the  r«8t 
were  making  up  their  minds  to  follow  them,  when  my 
JHentor  came  into  the  cabin  where  I  was  stretched, 
drying  like  Guatlmozin  or  St  Lawrence,  without  the 
patience  of  either,  in  my  shirt  on  the  bare  boards. 

I  glanced  at  his  thermometer,  and  never  crimson  on 
the  np  of  Syren  or  Sultana  more  exhilarated  me  than 
Its  intense  purple.  '*  There  is  a  wind  coming,"  I  saw, 
in  Its  first  blosh.  The  inquiry  was  scarcely  made, 
when  I  was  flunf  oft  the  floor  into  a  cot ;  the  trunks, 
■bottles,  and  benches  were  hurled  about  the  cabin,  and 
iha  ship  was  tumbled  on  her  beam-ends.  The  wind 
4iad  come  with  a  vengeance !  My  peep  through  the 
<«aUn-window,  the  moment  before  the  dead  lights  were 
tip,  showed  me  a  sea  that  looked  like  the  bottom  of  a 
•calanot :  foam,  black  billows,  bulging  clouds,  and  ab- 
solute columns  of  rain.  The  whole  firmament  was  up 
la  arms;  the  wind  roared  louder  than  all  the  ^eaking- 
trumpets  of  the  deck,  which  were  all  in  reouisition  at 
-once ;  the  thunders  rattled  like  volleys  of  ardllery ;  and 
fftway  went  our  ship,  stripped  in  a  moment  of  every  sail 
^and  rope,  rotten  with  the  heat  and  dews,  up  the  Mediter- 


ranean, like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.  At  this  rate  we 
flew  on,  rushing  over  shoal,  and  by  rock,  and  craggy 
bland,  every  one  of  which  we  approached  with  instant 
apprehension  of  finishing  our  mortal  gloiies  there. 
Thev  were  all,  however,  classic  shores,  and  our  names 
would  perhaps  have  not  been  unhonored,  if  we  had  laid 
our  bodies  under  their  bime :  we  might  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers,  and  even  have  had  an  elegy 
in  a  magazine.  But  glory  clipped  from  us  on  all  ddea. 
Wet,  weary,  tialf-starved,  and  fiightened  to  death,  we 
darted  through  every  nook  and  channel  that  had  ever 
figured  in  the  history  of  the  Cyclades :  left  Olympus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Ida  on  the  other ;  caught  glimpses  of 
Cos  and  Scio,  Rhodes  and  Hydra,  and  peering  through 
fog  and  cloud,  and  lashed  by  sheets  of  billow  and  foam. 
I  wished  them  all  ten  thousand  fathom  under  water. 

Nothing  could  stop  us ;  we  seemed  like  the  Indian 
pilot  in  the  tale,  who  was  to  sail  round  the  world  tin 
the  day  of  its  ending.  At  length,  one  evening  thf 
clouds  in  front  took  a  more  sullen  hue;  the  sea  rose  in 
wilder  surges ;  and  the  tempest  tore  out  our  remaining 
mast.  Never  were  crew  less  indebted  to  the  art  ot 
navigation  for  their  progress.  At  midnight  we  struck 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  How  we  escaped  with  llfo 
is  beyond  all  my  knowledge.  I  recollect  nothing  bat 
having  been  thrown  by  a  surge  against  my  friend  of  thd 
red  nose,  who  was  sitting  singing,  either  mad  or  drunk, 
by  the  capstan.  A  mountain  of  water  lifted  us  up  to- 
gether— and,  further,  I  have  no  remembrance. 

My  first  returning  sensation  was  that  of  being  tossed 
about  and  scorchecT  sick  and  stilTened.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  the  first  sifiht  that  I  saw  was  the  lieutenant ; 
he  was  pouring  his  favorite  brandy  down  my  throat, 
and  superintending  half  a  dozen  rough,  long-beardeo 
fellows,  in  sheep-^n  jackets,  who  were  stripping  an4 
rubbinff  me  under  the  most  scorching  sun  that  ever 
parched  tlie  human  cuticle. 

As  I  rose,  I  perceived  the  same  operation  going  on 
with  others.  We  had  lost  no  officer,  and  but  a  few  o^ 
our  rank  and  file.  The  ship  had  been  thrown  in  upon 
a  wild  shore,  but  so  close  to  land,  that  escape  was  easy 
to  all  who  had  not  lost  their  senses ;  the  insenaibto 
were  saved  the  trouble  of  the  efibrt  by  the  waves ;  and 
the  lieutenant  and  I  had  been  rolled  on  the  sand  with 
our  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  in  the  most  amar 
tory  style  possible.  The  ship  was  a  wreck :  the  storm, 
when  ft  scooped  the  crew  out  of  her  like  a  kernel,  had 
made  no  scruple  of  doinff  its  will  by  the  shell,  ana  had 
toyed  with  it  until  not  a  fragment  the  lengthof  a  swocd 
was  left— she  was  absolutely  ground  to  powder. 

As  the  day  advanced,  hunger  compelled  us  to  itiUik 
of  our  commissariat:  bat  to  speak  a  syllable  wMchour 
new  fiiends  of  ttie  shore  could  understand  was  beyond 
all  our  llterauire.  How  little  I  should  have  dreamed 
three  months  before  of  being  starved  ibr  not  speaking 
Karamanian!  However,  there  is  a  language  whicE 
was  made  before  the  alphabet,  and  of  this  we  availed 
ourselves  with  great  vifor.  We  pointed  to  our  mouthp 
and  our  haversacks  wich  were  equally  unemployed; 
and  the  benevolent  savages,  every  soul  of  them  rob- 
bers by  regular  profession,  firom  father  to  son,  since  the 
days  o{  Pompey  the  Great,  intimated,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, that  we  should  soon  be  better  provided  foi; 
With  some  of  us  there  arose  the  not  irrational  doobt^ 
whether  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  feeding  us, 
or  making  us  feed  them.  ^     ,      ^ 

Soldiers  are  no  great  geographers ;  the  line  leay^ 
that  business  to  the  stafiT,  the  staff'  to  the  artfllorv,  the 
artillery  to  the  engineers,  and  the  engineers  to  Provi- 
dence. At  our  council,  which  was  held  on  a  row  of 
knapsacks,  and  with  one  pair  of  trowsers  among  its 
seven  sages,  it  was  asserted,  with  equal  show  of  reaso»| 
that  we  were  in  Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  Turkey,  and  in  tha 
Black  Sea.  However,  our  sheep-skin  friends  were 
urgent  for  our  departure,  and  pointed  toward  some  of 
their  fellows  who  were  making  gestures  of  all  kinds  lip 
the  mountain.  We  began  to  climb;  the  rocks  were 
sharp,  slippery  with  sea  weeds,  and  almost  perpindicu- 
lar.  When  we  had  scrambled  up  about  half  way,  I 
looked  round,  and  the  crowd  of  climbers  clinging  to 
this  huge  wall  of  rock,  in  their  red  jackets,  lookedlike 
a  flight  of  flamingoes.  I  was  more  fortunate  than  ths 
rest:  aAer  infinite  fatigue,  and  the  coming  into  my 
head  of  some  of  those  "  toys  of  desperation'*  whicU 
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prompt  men  on  precipices  to  finish  their  trouble  and 
their  lives  together,  I  nad  scrambled  into  alargefissare 
of  the  cliff,  from  which  the  way  to  the  summit  was 
comparatively  easy.  On  that  summit  stood  a  collossal 
savage  telegraphing  his  countrymen  as  they  ascended, 
and  apparently  ezchan^ng  signals  with  a  party  on  the 
oppoate  side  of  the  ndge.  I  will  confess  that  the 
thought  occurred  with  renewed  force  to  me,  that  on 
that  spot  our  necks  were  to  be  broken..  The  man  was 
almost  a  giant ;  he  was  naked  to  the  waist ;  and  his 
magnificent  muscular  figure,  and  bust-like  head  and 
countenance,  might  have  served  for  the  model  of  a 
classic  hero.  But  I  was  never  less  charmed  by  the 
picturesque  in  the  human  form,  and  involuntarily  look- 
ed round  to  see  in  what  comer  of  the  rock  I  could  best 
make  battle. 

The  Earamanian,  observing  my  reluctance,  plunged 
down,  caught  me  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment sprang  with  me  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice. 
The  riage  was  not  the  breadth  of  a  horse's  back  :  he 
seated  roe  on  it  astride,  and  fixed  me  in  astonishment 
indescribable.  The  sight  below  was  like  magic.  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  a  circle  of  mighty  precipices,  surround- 
ing a  vast  and  lovely  bay.  Never  was  the  richest  bowl 
of  porcelain  more  strangely  figured  and  richly  stained 
than  the  sides  of  this  magnificent  cup ;  never  was 
molten  silver  more  shining  than  the  waters  within  its 
ronnd.  Upon  these  waters  lay— a  fleet,  and  upon  their 
shore  were  moving  columns  and  masses  of  troops,  that 
looked  in  the  depth  like  huge  beds  of  crimson  and  blue 
flowers !  I  was  five  thousand  feet  above  this  splendid 
spectacle.  The  fleet  were  the  British  fleet,  and  the 
troops  the  British  army !  We  had  been  cast  on  shore 
close  to  the  finest  bay  in  all  Asia,  the  bay  of  Marmo- 
lice. 

We  finaly  sailed  for  Egypt ;  found  the  French  build- 
ing fortifications  on  the  shore ;  and,  like  a  generous 
enemy,  landed  just  where  they  had  provided  for  our  re- 
ception. But  the  world  knows  all  this  already,  and  I 
disdain  to  tell  what  every  body  knows  t  but  the  world 
does  not  know  that  We  had  three  councils  of  war  to 
settle  whether  the  troops  should  land  in  gaiters  or  trow- 
sers;  and  whether  they  should  or  should  not  carry 
three  days'  pipe-clay  and  blacking  in  their  knapsacks. 
The  most  valuable  facts  are,  we  see,  often  lost  for  want 
of  our  being  a  little  behind  the  curtain. 

The  famous  landing  was  the  noisiest  thing  conceiv- 
able. The  world  at  a  distance  called  it  the  most  gal- 
lant thing ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  stand  up  against 
rnilversai  opinion.  But  whether  we  were  fighting 
against  the  sand  hills,  or  the  French,  or  the  sun  in  his 
strength ;  whether  we  were  going  to  the  ri«ht,  or  left, 
or  the  rear;  whether  we  were  beating  or  beaten,  no 
living  man  could  have  told  in  two  minutes  after  the 
^rst  shot  It  was  all  clamor,  confusion,  bursting  of 
.  Shells,  dashing  of  water,  splitting  of  boats,  and  screams 
of  the  wound^ ;  the  whole  paisinff  under  a  coverlet 
of  smoke  as  fulisinous  as  ever  rushed  from  ftimace : 
under  this  "  blanket  of  the  dark  "  we  pulled  on,  landed, 
foughtj  and  conquered  j  and  for  our  triumph  had  every 
man  his  length  of  excellent  sand  for  the  night,  the  can- 
opy of  heaven  for  his  tent,  and  the  profoundest  curses 
of  the  commissariat  for  his  supper. 

On  we  went,  day  after  day,  fighting  the  French, 
Btarvinff,  and  scorching,  till  we  found  them  in  our  camp 
before  daybreak  on  the  memorable  2l8t  of  March.  We 
fought  them  there  as  men  fisht  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre, 
every  one  for  himself;  the  French,  who  ve  great  tac- 
ticians, and  never  firiit  but  for  science'  sake,  grew  tired 
before  John  Bull,  who  fights  for  the  love  of  the  thing. 
The  Frenchman  fights  but  to  manoeuvre,  the  English- 
man manoauvres  but  to  fight  So,  as  manoDuvreing 
was  out  of  the  question,  we  carried  the  afibir  all  after 
our  own  hearts. 

But  this  victory  had  its  price ;  for  it  cost  the  army 
its  brave  old  general,  and  it  cost  me  my  old  red -nosed 
lieutenant  We  were  standing  within  half  a  foot  of 
each  other,  in  front  of  the  little  ruin  where  the  French 
Invincibles  made  a  last  struggle ;  they  fired  a  volley 
before  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  according 
to  the  nadonal  custom  of  earning  their  lives,  when  I 
saw  my  unlucky  fiiend  tumbled  head  over  heels,  and 
stretched  between  my  legs.  There  was  no  time  for 
thinking of^  him  then;  the  French  were  hunted  out 


la  bayonetU  dans  U  cut;  we  followed — the  battle  oT 
Alexandria  was  won.  and  our  part  of  the  success  was,, 
to  be  marched  ten  miles  off,  to  look  after  some  of  th«ir 
fragments  of  baggage.  We  found  nothing,  of  course  ;, 
for  neither  in  defeat  nor  in  victory  does  the  Frenchman 
ever  forget  himself.  In  our  bivouac  the  thought  of  the 
lieutenant  came  over  me ;  in  the  heat  of  the  march  L 
could  not  have  thought  of  any  thing  mortal  but  mv  own 
parched  throat  and  crippled  limbs.  Absurd  as  the  old 
subaltern  was,  I  "could  have  better  spared  a  better 
man  ;'*  we  had  been  thrown  together  in  some  strango 
ways ;  and,  as  the  result  of  my  meditations,  I  deter* 
mined  to  return  and  see  what  become  of  the  man  with, 
the  red  nose. 

Leave  was  easily  obtained ;  for  there  was  sometbing^ 
of  the  odd  feeling  for  him  that  a  regiment  has  for  one 
of  those  harmless  madmen  who  sometimes  follow  ite 
drums  in  a  ragged  uniform  and  formidable  hat  and< 
feather.  It  was  lucky  for  the  lieutenant  that  I  rode 
hard,  for  I  found  him  as  near  a  premature  exit  as  ever 
hero  was.  A  working  party  had  already  made  his  Issi 
bed  in  the  sand ;  and  he  was  about  to  take  that  posses- 
sion which  no  ejectment  will  disturd.  when  I  felt  some 
throbbing  about  his  heart  The  soldiere  insisted,  that 
as  they  were  ordered  out  for  the  purpose  of  inhuming^ 
they  should  go  through  with  theu*  work.  But  if  tbejF 
were  sullen,  1  was  resolute ;  and  I  prevailed  to  have 
the  subject  deferred  to  the  hospital.  After  an  infinity 
of  doubt.  I  saw  my  old  friend  set  on  his  legs  again* 
But  my  labor  seemed  in  vain ;  life  was  going  out ;  the 
doctors  prohibited  the  bottle ;  and  the  lieutenant  felt^ 
like  Shylock.  that  his  life  was  taken  away,  when  that 
was  taken  **  by  which  he  did  live."  He  resigned  him- 
self to  die  with  the  composure  of  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher. The  night  before  I  marched  for  Carlo.  I  sat  aa 
hour  with  him.  He  was  a  chanp^cd  man,  talked  more 
rationally  than  I  had  believed  within  the  possibility  of 
brains  so  many  years  adust  with  port ;  expressed  some 
rough  gratitude  for  my  trouble  about  him,  and  finalhr 
gave  me  a  letter  to  some  of  his  relatives  in  England. 
The  regiment  was  on  its  march  at  daybreak ;  we  made 
our  way  to  Carlo,  took  possession,  wondered  at  its  filih| 
admired  its  grand  mosque,  execrated  its  water,  its  pro- 
visions, its  population ;  were  marched  back  to  storm 
Alexandria  (where  I  made  ail  possible  search  for  the 
lieutenant,  but  in  vain);  were  saved  the  trouble  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  French ;  were  embarked,  landed  at 
Portsmouth  just  one  year  from  our  leaving  it,  and,  as 
it  pleased  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon  and  the  folly  of  our 
ministry,  were  disbanded. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  for  thouffh  I  had  beeOi 
shipwrecked  and  starved,  sick  and  wounded|  I  had  left 
neither  my  life  nor  my  legs  behind.  Othera  had  been 
less  lucky ;  and  from  the  losses  in  the  regiment  I  wa» 
now  a  captain.  4 

One  day.  In  looking  over  the  reUques  of  my  beggagew. 
a  letter  fdl  out ;  it  was  the  red-nosed  lieutenant's.  My 
conscience  reproached  roe,  and  I  believe  for  the  mo- 
ment my  foce  was  as  red  as  his  nose.  I  delivered  the 
letter ;  it  was  received  by  a  matron  at  the  head  of  three 
of  the  prettiest  maidens  in  all  Lancashire,  the  country 
of  beauty,  a  blonde,  a  brunette,  and  a  younger  one  who 
was  neither  and  yet  seemed  aitematdy  both.  I  Uksd 
the  blonde  and  the  brunette  infinitely :  but  the  third  I 
did  not  like,  for  I  fell  in  love  wi(h  her,'^hich  is  a  ttn 
^ffiMeatthinff.  The  lieutenant  was  her  imde;  and, 
regretted  as  ms  habits  were,  thisfiunily  circle  had  much 
to  say  for  his  generosity.  Matv's  hazel  eye  made  a^ 
fool  of  me,  and  I  aaked  her  hand  that  they  might  nudce 
a  fool  of  no  one  else. 

The  colonel  without  the  nose  was  of  course  infiied 
to  the  wedding,  and  he  was  in  such  exultation,  that 
either  the  blonde  or  the  brunette  might  have  been  my 
aunt  if  she  pleased.  But  they  exhiMted  no  tendency 
to  this  gay  military  Torso,  anid  the  colonel  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  the  experience  of  his  submis- 
sive nephew. 

The  wedding  day  came ;  the  three  sisters  lookedt 
prettier  than  ever  in  their  vestal  white.  The  colonel 
gave  the  biide  away,  and  in  their  tears  and  congratula- 
tions of  this  most  melancholy  of  all  happy  ceremonlas 
Manr  chose  her  fate. 

We  returned  to  dinner,  and  were  seated,  all 
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wheo  the  door  opeoed,  aad  io  wallrad— the  red-nowd 
ttentensncl 

Had  I  teen,  like  Gruttis,  <  the  immortal  Julius'  ghost,* 
I  could  not  have  been  more  amazed.  But  nature  was 
less  doubting ;  the  matron  threw  herself  into  his  arms ; 
the  blonde  and  the  brunette  clasped  each  a  hand ;  and 
my  bright-eyed  wife  forgot  her  conjugal  duties,  and 
■eeraed  to  forget  that  I  was  in  the  woiTd.  There  was 
ladoed  some  reason  for  doubt ;  the  man  before  us  was 
ftt  and  Aoiid  enough,  but  the  essential  distinction  of 
his  physiognomy  \im  lost  its  regal  hue.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  explained  by  degrees.  After  my  departure  for 
Cairo,  he  had  been  gfren  over  by  the  doctors;  and,  sick 
of  takinff  phvsic,  and  determining  to  die  in  hds  own 
way*  he  Dad  himself  carried  up  the  Nile.  The  change 
of  air  did  something  for  him — the  absence  of  the  doc- 
tors perhaps  more.  He  domesticated  himself  among 
the  peasants  above  the  cataracts,  drank  camel's  milk, 
ate  fioe,  wore  a  haick,  and  rode  aoofialo.  Port  was  in- 
•eoaeaible,  and  date  brandy  was  not  to  his  taste. 
Health  forced  itself  on  him ;  and  the  sheik  of  the  dis- 
tiict  began  to  conceive  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  stran- 
ger, that  he  offered  him  hisdaughter,  with  a  handsome 
portion  of  bufialoes,  in  marri^^e.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined :  but  African  offence  is  a  formidable  thing,  and, 
after  having  had  a  carbine-load  of  balls  discharged  one 
night  through  his  door,  he  thoushtit  advisable  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  his  intended  fiither-in-Iaw. 

I  am  not  about  to  astonish  the  world,  and  throw  un- 
Mief  on  my  true  story,  by  saying  that  the  lieutenant 
has  since  drunk  nothing  but  the  limpid  sprint.  What- 
ever were  his  Mussulman  habits,  he  resumed  nis  native 
tastes  with  the  force  of  nature.  Port  still  had  tempta- 
tions for  him ;  but  prudence,  in  the  shape  of  the  ma- 
tron sister  and  the  pretty  nieces,  was  at  hand,  and,  like 
Sanoho's  physician,  the  dancer  and  the  glass  vanished 
at  a  sign  from  those  gentle  magicians.  Our  chief 
anxiety  arose  from  the  good  fellowship  of  the  colonel. 
He  had  settled  within  a  field  of  us,  and  his  eveninffs 
were  spent  by  our  fire-sida  He  had  been,  by  the 
chances  of  service,  once  on  campaign  with  the  lieuten- 
ant ;  and  all  campaigners  know,  that  there  is  no  free- 
mason sign  of  friendship  equal  to  that  of  standing  to 
be  shot  together.  But  there  was  an  unexpected  pre- 
servative In  this  hazardous  society.  The  colonel  was 
incapable  of  exhibiting  in  the  centre  of  his  countenance 
that  living  splendor  which  made  Falstaff  raise  Bardolph 
to  the  honor  of  his  admiral ;  he  could  *'  carry  no  lan- 
-  torn  in  his  poop."  If  envy  could  have  invaded  his 
generous  soul,  ft  would  have  arisen  at  the  old,  restored 
obtinction  of  his  comrade.  He  watched  over  his  regi- 
men; kept  him  to  the  most  I'udicious  allowance  of 
claret ;  and  the  red  nose  of  theueutenant  never  flamed 
•gain. 

,        Oriftoal. 
GETTING  OVER  THE  DIPPICULTY. 


"  Yov  can  often  get  over  the  difficulty,  when  you 
can't  get  over  the  river,"  said  my  friend,  John  Van  Ben 
Scboten. 

"Why  don't  you  begin  your  name  with  a  Sami" 
aald  1 1 "  It  would  give  it  more  fullness  and  roundness ; 
a  more  musical  sound.  I  do  like  a  full,  harmonious 
name,  I  don' t  care  what  nation  it  belongs  to.  Only  see 
how  much  better  it  would  sound — Sam  John  Van  Ben 
Seboten— I  wmU  make  that  little  addition,  if  I  was 
yoo." 

**  Why  that  is  my  boy's  same,"  said  my  friend  John 
Van  Ben  Schoten.  "  Vou  Yankees  are  always  one 
goneration  ahead  of  us  Hollanders.  Wait  till  my  boy 
gvawa  up,  and  he'll  be  just  what  you  want.  But  don't 
lac  ua  be  disputing  about  names " 

Our  disputes  weie  always  of  the  good  natured  sort, 
and  generally  confined  to  the  relative  advantages  ci 
Yankee  enterprise  and  Dutch  parseverance. 

"  Don't  let  us  be  disputing  about  names,"  said  he, 
"  when  yon  ought  to  be  planning  how  to  pay  that  note 


to-moRow.  You  aay,  your  draft  has  come  back  pro- 
tested, and  you  have  no  other  means  of  raising'  the 
racmey." 

This  was  too  true ;  I  had  been  In  a  perfect  fever  all 
the  morning;  the  return  of  the  draft  was  most  unex- 
pected ;  those,  of  whom  I  had  been  accuatomed  to  re- 
ceive accommodations,  were  out  of  town,  and  the  note 
in  question  would  do  me  much  injury  by  lying  over. 
As  a  last  resort  I  had  applied  to  my  friend  John  Van 
Ben  Schoten  for  advice  in  the  matter. 

**I  tell  you,"  said  John  Van  Ben  Schoten,  "  you  am 
often  get  over  the  difficulty,  when  you  can't  get  over 
the  river.'* 

"Yes,"  said  I,  *'bntkiw?  You  can  do  moat  any 
thing  if  you  only  know  how." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  *'  go  into  my  counting  room  md 
sit  down  a  minute,  and  FU  tell  you  how." 

We  went  In,  and  I  took  a  seat,  in  the  riiadieat  cor- 
ner, near  the  window.  John,  before  sitting  down, 
reached  up  over  his  desk  and  took  down  hia  long  pipa. 
He  then  opened  a  little  drawer  and  filled  his  pipe  with 
fine  dry  tobacco,  and  pulling  a  lena  out  of  his  pocket 
he  stepped  into  the  sunshine  to  light  iL 

"  You  don't  need  that  glass,"  said  I,  *<  you  just  hold 
your  pipe  in  the  sun,  and  if  it  don't  light  in  half  a  raln-- 
ute  without  the  glass,  I'll  engage  to  eat  it." 

'*  There,  'tis  again,"  said  John  Van  Ben  Schoten  ; 
"  you  are  always  showing  the  Yankee.  Our  &thera 
always  lit  there  pipes  with  sun  glasses,  and  now  you 
want  to  contrive  some  other  way  to  do  it.  If  I  knew 
I  could  light  it  in  half  the  time  without  the  glass,  still 
I  would  use  the  glass,  out  of  respect  to  my  ancestors." 
"  Well,  come,"  said  I,  *<  this  isn't  telling  me  how  to 
get  over  the  difficulty." 

"  Wait  till  I  get  my  little  steam  engine  a^ing,"  said 
John,  still  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun. 

"But  haven't  you  any  loco  foco  matchea?"  said  I, 
growing  somewhat  impatient 

"  No,"  said  John,  "I  never  allow  those  new-fangled 
dangerous  things  to  come  into  my  counting  room." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  a  fire  when  the  sun  don't 
shine?"  said  I. 

"I  use  a  flint  and  steel,"  said  he,  "the  safest  and 
surest  way  in  the  world." 

At  last,  his  pipe  began  to  bum,  and  John  with  the 
utmost  complacency  sat  down  in  his  large  arm  chair 
and  began  to  smoke. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to 
opeii  your  mind  upon  this  matter,  and  tell  me  if  y6a 
can  contrive  any  plan  to  help  me  over  this  difficulty." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  John,  "  You  can  oftentimes  gat 
over  the  difficulty,  when  you  can't  get  over  the  river. 
Did  you  ever  know  how  Peter  Van  Horn  got  mar- 
ried T' 
"  No,"  said  I. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  John,  taking  the  pipe  trouk 
his  mouth  and  puffing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  ahnost 
concealed  his  head  from  my  view. 

"  Oh,  now,  don't  stop  for  any  of  your  long  yams,'* 
said  I;  "it  is  getting  toward  the  close  of  buslneaa^ 
hours,  and  it's  very  important  that  this  business  of  mine 
should  be  attended  to. 

*  *  You  Yankees  are  always  too  impatlen  t,"  said  John  |. 
"  there's  never  any  thing  lost  by  taking  time  to  conaider 
a  matter.  It  is  driving  the  steamboat  too  feat,  and 
trying  to  go  ahead  of  somebody  else,  that  makes  her 
bunt  her  boiler." 

At  that  he  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  went  ta 
smoking  again. 
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••Wc4l,e<Nn«,**MklI,  "tUMoneryoubegiii  to  tell 
how  Pater  Van  Horn  got  muiiod,  theMonar  srou*!!  ^tt 
through  with  it." 

"I  know  it,"  said  he,  ''and  if  yon  wont  intamipt 
me,  FB  go  on." 

**  Yes,"  says  I,  '*  a  Dntchman  mast  always  have  his 
«wn  way ;  "  go  alMad." 

"Well,  then,"  said  John  Van  Ben  Schoten,  throwing 
liimself  baclt  in  his  chair,  and  leisurely  blowing  the 
amoke  in  a  long,  steady,  quiet  roll  from  his  mouth ; 
-<<  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  Peter  Van  Horn  lived  at 
Schenectady,  or  near  where  Schenectady  now  is,  for 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  wilderness  place  then.  YouWe  been 
at  Schenectady,  havn't  you?" 

«  No,"  said  I,  "  I  never  have." 

"  Well,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Alba- 
ny; yonWe  been  at  Albany  of  course." 

"No,  I  haven't,"  said  I. 

"Not  been  at  Albany  1"  said  John,  staring  at  me 
with  rather  an  increduk>uslook ;"  then  you  haven't  seen 
anuch  of  the  world  yet" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  I,  "  perhi^is  not  a  great  deal  on 
this  side  of  it ;  though  I  have  seen  somethiog  of  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  a  little  of  both  eends." 

John  laughed,  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

"  Peter  Van  Horn  lived  near  Schenectady,  on  one  of 
the  little  streams  that  empty  into  the  Mohawk.  His 
ftther  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  region ;  and 
the  old  gentleman  brought  up  a  nice  family,  a  fine  set 
of  hardy,  industrious  fellows ;  every  one  of  them  as 
steady  as  a  mill  horse;  no  wild  oats— they  were  men 
hefore  they  were  boys.  The  consequence  was,  they 
picked  up  the  money  and  always  hiMi  a  comfortable 
4Bhare  of  this  world's  goods. 

"  Well,  Peter,  he  grew  up  to  be  a  smart  young  man, 
and  at  last  he  got  it  into  his  head,  that  he  wanted  to  be 
married.  You  know  how  'tis ;  young  men  now-a-days 
are  apt  to  get  such  notions  into  their  heads,  and  it  was 
Just  so  in  old  times,  i  don't  know  as  Peter  was  to 
blame  for  that ;  for  there  was  living  a  little  ways  up 
«he  hill,  above  his  father's,  Betsy  Van  Heyden,  a  round, 
rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  girl,  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and 
as  smart  as  a  steel- trap.  Every  time  Peter  saw  her 
his  feelings  became  more  interested  in  her.  Somehow, 
lie  could  not  seem  to  keep  his  mind  ofi*  of  her.  Some- 
times when  he  was  hoeing  com  in  the  field,  the  firat 
thing  he  woeld  know,  his  father  would  call  out  to  him, 
-'Peter,  what  do  yon  stand  there,  leaning  over  your  hoe- 
l^andle  fori'  And  then  he  would  start,  and  color  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  go  to  work.  He  knew  he  had  been 
thinking  of  Betsy  Van  Heyden,  but  how  long  he  had 
been  standing  stltl  he  couldn't  tdl. 

"  At  last  things  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  he  found 
■lie  couldn't  live  without  Betsy  Van  Heyden  no  how ; 
so  he  went  and  popped  the  question  to  her ;  and  Betsy 
said  she  was  willing  if  mother  was— gals  In  them  days 
were  remarkably  well  brought  up,  in  comparison  of 
-what  they  are  now  a  days — so  after  a  while  Peter  mus- 
tured  up  courage  enough  to  go  and  ask  the  old  folks, 
^md  the  okt  folks,  after  taking  two  days  to  consider  of 
it,  said  yes ;  for,  why  shouldn't  they  ?  Peter  was  one 
-of  the  most  Industrious  young  men  in  the  whole  valley 
-of  the  Mohawk. 

"  And  now  that  the  road  was  all  open  and  plain  be- 
fore him,  Peter  was  for  hurrying  ahead ;  he  didn't  see  | 
any  use  at  all  in  waiting.  Betay  was  for  putting  it  ofi 
two  months,  till  she  oould  get  another  web  out  of  the 
loom;  but  Peter  said  no,  he  didn't  care  a  snap  about 
another  wdb ;  they'd  be  married  first  and  make  the 


cloth  afierwaid.  Beiqr  at  last  yieldad  the  point ;  she 
said  sbadid  want  to  «iake  up  afew  artiolea  balbrs  thaf 
were  married,  but  she  supposed  they  might  gat  ala^g 
without  them.  So  they  finally  fixed  on  Thureday  of 
the  following  week  for  the  weddftig.  The  work  of  pre- 
paration was  soon  commenced,  and  canied  out  in  a 
liberal  style.  Everything  requisite  for  a  grand  feast 
was  collected,  cooked,  and  arranged  in  apple-pie  order. 
The  guests  were  all  invited,  and  parson  Van  Brant  was 
engaged  to  be  there  precisely  at  three  o'clock,  in  order 
that  they  might  get  though  the  business,  and  have  sup- 
per out  of  the  way  in  sesson  for  all  to  get  home  befow 
dark. 

"  Thus  for,  up  to  the  evening  before  the  weddtog  day, 
everything  looked  fair  and  promising.  Peter  retired 
to  bed  early,  in  the  hope  of  get  lingua  good  night's  rest ; 
but  somehow  or  other  he  never  was  so  restless  in  hiM 
Hfe.  He  shut  his  eyes  with  all  his  might,  and  tiied  lo 
think  of  sheep  jumping  over  a  wall ;  but  do  all  he  could, 
sleep  wouldn't  come.  Before  midnight  the  doors  and 
windows  began  to  rattle  with  a  heavy  wind.  Peter  got 
up  and  looked  out ;  it  was  dark  and  cloudy.  Present^ 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen,  and  heavy  thunder 
came  rolling  from  the  clouds  and  echoing  among  the 
hills.  In  half  an  hour  more  a  heavy  torrent  of  rain 
was  beating  upon  the  house.  "  It  will  soon  be  ovei«'* 
thought  Peter,  "  and  the  air  will  be  beautiful  to-morrow, 
as  sweet  as  a  rose ;  what  a  fine  day  we  shall  have." 

"Hour  aAer  hour  passed  away,  and  the  rain  stlU 
came  down  in  a  flood.  Peter  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
all  night.  He  got  up^  and  walked  the  floor  till  daylight, 
and  when  he  looked  out  upon  the  roads  and  the  fields 
the  water  was  standing  In  every  hollow  and  running 
down  the  hill  sides  in  rivulets.  Nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
o'clock  passed,  and  still  it  rained.  Peter  had  been  up 
to  Mr.  Van  Heyden' s  twice  through  the  rain  to  see 
how  afiUrs  went  on  there ;  the  family  looked  rather 
sad,  but  Betsy  said  she  had  foith  to  believe  that  It 
would  hold  up  before  three  o'clock ;  and  sure  enough 
about  twelve  o'clock,  while  the  fomllies  were  at  dinner, 
it  did  hold  up,  and  the  clouds  began  to  clear  away. 

"  About  two  o'clock  the  wedding  guests  began  to  aa* 
semble  at  Mr.  Van  Heyden's,  and  the  fooes  of  all  begvi 
to  grow  shorter  and  brighter.  All  this  time  it  had  not 
entered  Peter's  head,  or  the  heads  of  any  of  the  reat  of 
the  company,  that  there  might  be  any  difficulty  ija  tlie 
way  of  parson  Van  Brunt's  coming  to  their  sid  in  com* 
pleting  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  had  aU  this 
time  forgotten  that  they  were  on  one  side  of  the  Tom- 
henick  stream  and  parson  Van  Brunt  on  the  other ; 
thai  there  was  no  bridge  over  the  stream,  and  that  it 
was  now"  so  swollen  by  the  flood,  and  the  currant  vraa 
so  rapid,  that  it  was  almost  as  much  aa  a  man's  Hfe 
was  worth  to  attempt  to  cross  it  at  the  ususl  fonliag 
place,  or  swim  it  on  horseback. 

"  At  last,  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  paraea  T«ft 
Brunt,  true  to  his  promise,  was  seen  riding  down  tin 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver  and  approaefalag 
the  ford. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  old  Mre.  Van  Heyden,  who  had 
been  upon  the  look  out  for  the  last  half  hour,  "  thara*B 
the  dear  good  man ;  now  let  us  aU  take  our  seats  and 
be  quiet  before  he  comes  in." 

"  While  they  were  stitl  Ungeiing  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  watching  the  parson  as  he  eame  siowlf 
down  the  hill,  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
stopped.  He  sat  upon  his  horse  some  minntea,  look- 
hng  firat  up  stream  and  then  down  stream,  and  then  l» 
rode  his  horse  a  fow  rods  up  and  down  the  bank,  and 
returned  agafn  to  the  fbrd. 
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^  <  What  era  he  be  waiting  there  forr  said  Peter; 
*  aure  he  haa  aeen  the  rirer  often  enough  belore,  that 
lie  neednH  atand  there  ao  long  to  look  at  it.' 

"  <I  can  teU  yo«  what  the  difficulty  is,'  said  old  Ur. 
¥an  Hejrdea,  *  tlie  liveria  ao  high  he  can't  get  aoroas.'  . 

**  The  truth  now  fell  like  a  flaah  upon  the  minda  of 
the  whole  company. 

**  <  Do  you  think  ao  T  aaid  Mr.  Van  Horn. 

"  *  I  know  80/  aaid  Mr.  Van  Heyden }  *  you  <»n  aee 
Jpan  here,  the  water  ia  up  the  bank  two  roda  iarther 
than  it  commonly  la,  and  must  be  aa  much  aa  ten  feet 
•deep  over  the  ford  now.' 

**  *  What  ahall  we  doT  aaid  old  Mra.  Van  Heyden; 
■*tbe  things  wiU  all  be  apoiit  if  we  dont  have  the  wed- 
•ding  to  day.' 

"  Betay  begra  to  turn  a  little'pale.  Peter  took  his  tha 
4U(id  atarted  off  upon  a  quick  walk  toward  the  river; 
«id  presently  aH  the  men  folks  followed  him.  The 
women  folks  waited  a  tittle  while,  and  seeing  parson 
Tan  Brunt  still  aitting  on  his  horse  upon  the  other 
4ide  of  the  river  without  any  attempt  to  cross,  they  all 
jMiC  OB  their  bolineta  and  foiled  the  men.  When  they 
got  to  the  bank,  the  reason  of  the  parson's  delay  was 
as  dear  as  preaching.  The  little  river  was  swollen  to 
a  mighty  torrent,  and  was  rushing  along  its  banks 
with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  a  cataract.  The  water 
iMd  never  been  ao  high  before  since  the  neighborhood 
iMd  been  settled,  and  it  was  still  rising.  To  ford  the 
dver  was  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to  swim  it  on 
horseback  was  highly  dangerous. 

**<What  shall  we  doT  aaid  Peter,  calling  to  the 
^rson  across  the  river. 

" '  Well  I  think  you  will  have  to  put  it  off  two  or  three 
4aya,  till  the  river  goea  down,'  said  parson  Van  Brunt. 

*' '  Tell  him  we  can't  put  it  ofij'  said  old  Mrs.  Van 
Heyden,  touching  Peter  by  the  elbow;  'for  the  pies 
.and  cakes  and  things  will  all  be  spoilt.' 

**  *  Aak  him  if  he  don't  think  his  horse  can  awim  over,' 
■flsAd  Betay  in  a  half  whisper,  standing  the  other  side  of 
Peter. 

"Peter  again  called  to  the  parson ;  told  him  what  a 
dlaappolntment  it  would  be  if  lie  didn't  get  over,  and 
tiiat  it  was  the  general  opinion  his  horse  could  swim 
-over  with  him  if  he  would  only  try.  Parson  Van 
Brunt  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  bis  profession,  and 
ready  to  do  any  thing,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  ibr 
the  good  of  his  flock.  So  he  reined  up  his  horse  tight- 
iy,  gave  him  the  whip,  and  plunged  Into  the  stream. 
The  current  was  too  rapid  and  powerful  for  the  animal, 
and  horse  and  rider  were  carried  down  stream  with 
iMtfftil  speed  for  about  a  dozen  roda,  when  they  made 
'••t  to  land  again  on  the  aame  side  from  which  they 
.started.  All  were  now  satisfied  that  the  parson  could 
not  get  over  the  river.  The  experiment  already  made 
was  attended  with  such  fearful  hazard  as  to  preclude 
•ail  thought  of  its  repetition. 

"  *Oh  dear,  what  shall  we  do  7*  said  Mrs.  Van  Hey- 
den ;  *  was  there  ever  any  thing  ao  unlucky  V 

"  Betay  sighed,  and  Peter  bit  his  ttps  with  vexation. 
I^eter's  mother  all  this  while  had  not  uttered  a  syllable. 
Bhe  was  a  woman  that  never  talked,  but  she  did  up  a 
great  deal  of  deep  thinking.  At  last,  very  much  to  the 
aurprise  of  the  whole  company,  she  spoke  out  loud, 
mttdaaid: 

"  <  It  seems  to  me,  if  parson  Van  Brunt  cap't  get  over 
4be  river,  he  might  get  over  difficulty  aomeho  w  or  other.' 

"  •  WeU,  how  in  the  world  can  he  do  it  7"  aaid  Peter. 

**  *  Why,  you  just  take  hoki  of  Betay'a  band,'  said  his 


mother,  *and  atand  up  here,  and  let  the  paraon  marry 
you  acroas  the  river.' 

"  This  Idea  sgruck  them  all  very^avoraUy ;  they  didn't 
aee  why  it  couldn't  be  done.  Peter  again  called  to 
paraon  Van  Brunt  and  stated  to  him  the  proposition, 
and  aaked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  In  the 
law  or  in  the  bible  that  could  go  against  the  match  If 
it  was  done  in  that  way.  Parson  Van  Brunt  sat  in  a 
deep  study  about  five  minutes,  and  then  said  tie  coukin't 
aee  anything  in  tlie  way,  and  told  them  they  adght 
stand  up  and  take  tiold  of  lianda.  When  they  had 
taken  their  proper  positions,  and  old  Mrs.  Van  Hey- 
den had  put  her  handkerctiief  to  her  face  to  liide  the 
tears  that  began  to  start  from  her  eyea,  the  parson  read 
over,  in  a  loud  and  aolemn  tone,  ttie  maniage  ceiemony, 
and  pronounced  tlieni  man  and  wife. 

"Peter  then  threw  a  couple  of  silver  dollara  across  tlie 
river,  which  parson  Van  Brunt  gathered  up  and  put 
in  his  pocket,  and  then  mounted  tiia  horse  siul  started 
for  home,  while  the  company  upon  the  otliar  side  of 
the  river  returned  to  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Van  Heyden  to 
enjoy  the  wedding  feast." 

By  ttiis  time  John  Van  Ben  Schoten's  pipe  had  gone 
out,  and  he  started  to  the  window  again  with  liia  iena 
to  re- light  it. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  I  understand  now  how  Peter  Vra 
Horn  got  over  his  difficulty ;  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
see  any  clearer  how  I  am  going  to  get  over  mine." 

"  None  so  blind  as  them  tliat  wont  see,"  said  John, 
turning  to  his  desk  and  pulling  out  his  old  rusty  yellow 
pocket-book.  He  opened  It,  and  counted  out  the  aum 
of  money  which  I  lacked. 

•  "  There,"  said  he,  "go  and  pay  your  note,  and  re- 
member you  can  sometimes  get  over  the  difficulty, 
when  you  can't  get  over  the  river." 


TERRIFIC  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  PIRATjB. 

SpKAKiiro  of  a  formidable  pirate.^said  to  have  t>een 
lately  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Richmond  Star 
takes  occasion  to  give  the  following  particulars  of  an 
encounter  with  flree-bootera,  aeverei  yeara  ago,  in  the 
same  latitude,  which  tiave  never  belore  appwed  in 
print,  but  wfaieh  are  nevertheless  true : 

The  general  facta  of  the  case  are  these.  Captain 
Robinson — now  a  weatthy  and  much  respected  citizen 
of  New  York— while  in  command  of  a  ship  many  yeara 
ago,  at  a  time  wtien  several  of  tlie  Eunuiean  powers 
were  at  war,  discovered  one  day,  iust  as  night  was  set- 
ting in,  a  susf^cWas  looking  ssiu  under  h^  lee.  but  aa 
the  atranger  made  no  movement  toward  tiim,  he  con- 
cluded that  she  was  probably  one  of  the  many  piiva- 
teers  which  then  swarmed  the  ocean.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  diaoovered  tha  strmocer  sail  nearer  to  him,  and 
very  aoon  became  aatiafied  Uiat  aha  waa  not  only  lioa- 
lile  but  a  pirate.  He  tiad  one  gun,  and  an  abundance 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition  on  board,  and  fortunate- 
ly a  good  numl)er  of  passengers,  mostly  men.  When 
satlaied  that  he  tiad  no  alternative  but  to  fight  or  aor- 
render,  tie  assembled  tlie  paaaengera  in  the  cabin  and 
told  them  that  tliey  must  decide  whether  ttiev  would 
surrender  and  be  themaelvea  murdered,  and  give  their 
wives  and  daughtera  to  tlie  bruullty  of  the  fienda  thai 
parsuing  ttiem,  or  stand  upon  their  definiee  like  men. 
If  they  ehooae  the  latter  alcemative,  lie  gave  them  a 
fair  warning,  that  it  moat  be  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
that  boarding  the  pkate  waa  probably  their  only  chasoe 
of  success. 

Most  of  the  passengers  responded  promptly  that  they 
would  fight  to  the  last,  if  fight  they  must.  Although 
to  the  windward,  it  was  found  that  the  sopetior  sailing 
of  the  pirate  was  more  than  a  match  in  a  long  ctiase  for 
this  advantage,  and  Rofcioaon  rpaolved  at  once  to  meat 
the  crisis  and  decide  the  matter  while  his  position  gave 
him  the  choice  of  commencing  the  engagement.  He 
steartd  at  ones  to  meet  the  foe,  tl|pa  giving  hfan  to  na- 
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dentand  that  he  was  prepared  for  him.  As  he  neared 
him,  the  pirate  gave  him  a  broadside  from  the  guas. 
three  ia  number,  that  ciippled  him  badly,  killed  two  oi 
his  best  seamen  and  one  passenger.  Still  he  kept  on, 
receiving  another  broadside,  that  injured  him  some, 
but  not  as  badly  as  the  first.  In  a  raw  moments,  ht 
was  near  the  pirate,  and  by  a  skilful  mancouvre,  got  a 
railing  position,  and  taking  food  aim,  he  for  the  firsi 
time  discharged  his  sun,  loaded  heavily  with  cannister 
and  grape.  The  effect  was  tremendous,  the  vessel 
bdag  much  cut  up  and  the  slaughter  among  the  pirate 
CDBw  prodigious.  Ttiis  created  confudon  among  them, 
and  enabl^  Robinson  to  plant  iiis  bow  against  the 
pirate,  just  where  he  preferred. 

In  an  instant,  the  bowsprit  was  crowded  with  the 
devils,  looking  like  venr  fiends,  who  dashed  upon  the 
forward  deck  in  large  force.  A  bloody  struggle  then 
ensued,  hand  to  hand,  in  which  the  ship's  defenders 
^ere  driven  back  by  the  overwhelming  force,  and  the 
prospect  for  an  instant  was  that  they  would  be  annihi- 
lated, beyond  the  chance  of  hope.  At  this  moment, 
some  of  the  passengers  shouted  in  Enelish  to  their 
IHeiids  to  **  clear  the  wav — stand  back  tor  the  gun !" 
The  Spaniards  raised  a  yell  of  triumph,  as  they  saw  their 
foes,  who  had  met  them  so  sturdily,  rush  back,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  springing  forward,  as  the  murderous 
charge  of  the  gun  met  them  with  sweeping  carnage- 
leaving  but  a  lew  alive,  and  covering  the  deck  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  more  than  a  score  of  the  wretches. 
Bat  a  fresh  force  supplied  their  place,  and  for  several 
times,  the  good  sun  cleared  the  deck  of  the  blood- 
thirsty vilUans.  As  thev  went  leaping  back  the  fourth 
time,  Robinson  shouted  to  his  men  to  "  board,"  and 
in  a  moment,  the  strife  was  upon  the  pirate's  own 
deck. 

The  force  of  the  pirate  had  been  teniblv  cut  down  in 
the  prevbus  contest,  and  after  a  short  but  desperate 
stniggrile— in  which  Capt.  Robinson  received  a  shocking 
wound  fVom  a  cutlass,  passing  from  his  forehead,  be- 
tween his  eyes  across  the  cheek  and  down  to  the  back 
of  the  neck— yet  he  killed  the  man  who  wounded  him 
and  two  others  after  receiving  the  slash— the  pirates 
were  driven  below  and  there  secured.  The  cabin  was 
then  cleared  of  everything  valuable,  the  vessel  scuttled, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  sunk,  carrving  with  her  every 
soul  left  on  boardj  with  the  wounded,  dying  and  dead. 
Capt.  Robinson  was  wounded  in  many  places,  besides 
the  last  shocking  wound  across  his  face,  the  scar  of 
which  he  yet  bdirs,  and  many  of  his  force  had  fallen 
or  were  desperately  wounded;  but  he  oariied  his  ship 
safe  through  her  voyase,  and  was  able  to  tell  one  of 
the  roost  gallant  and  desperate  actions,  of  which  we 
ever  heard,  or  which  history  can  show. 
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OB,  A  soLDiBa  nr  thb  dssbbt. 
We  know  not  the  author  of  the  following  beautiful 
tale,  which  we  are  sure  no  one  can  read  without  intense 
interest  It  has  been  in  our  possession,  in  newspaper 
form,  something  more  than  a  dozen  years,  bat  b^iring 
no  indication  of  its  origin.  Poor  Mlgnonne  I  she  cannot 
but  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every  reader. 

During  the  enterprising  expedition  into  Upper  RgjpU 
by  General  Desaix,  a  provincial  soldier  feu  into  the 

Kwer  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Maiifrabins,  and  was 
them  carried  into  the  desert,  beyond  the  cataract  of 
t6e  Nile.  In  order  to  jdaee  a  safe  distance  between 
thamselveaaad  the  French  army,  the  Maumbias  made 
a  foreed  nMroh  and  did  aot  stop  till  night  closed  ia. 
They  eneamped  around  a  foontain  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.  Not  supposinff  their  prisoner  would  attempt  to 
escape  they  contented  themselves  with  merely  binding 
hie  hands;  and  after  tiaving  fed  their  herses,  and  made 
their  supper  upon  dates,  tl^y  all  of  them  slept  soundly. 
As  soon  as  the  Freach  prisoner  was  convinced  of  this 
flust,  he  began  to  gnaw  tbe  cords  that  bound  him,  and 
soon  regained  the  liberty  of  his  hands.  He  seized  a 
carbine,  and  took  the  precaution  to  provide  himself 
with  some  dry  dates,  aJMi  a  Utile  bag  of  grain,  and 
armed  with  a  scimitar,  started  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  French  army. 


In  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  a  place  of  safety,  he 
urged  the  already  wearied  horse  until  the  generous  an- 
imal fell  down  dead,  and  left  his  rider  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert.  For  a  long  time  the  Frenchman  walked 
on  with  the  perseverance  of  a  runaway  ehtve.  but  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  stop.  The  day  was  finislied : 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  oriental 
nights,  he  did  not  feel  strength  enough  to  pursue  Yds 
journey.  Having  reached  a  little  cluster  of  palms, 
which  nad  gladdened  his  heart,  from  a  distance,  ne  laid 
his  head  upon  a  stone  and  slept  withoat  taking  wHf 
precaution  for  his  defence. 

He  was  awakened  by-the  pitiless  rays  of  the  son,, 
which  fell  upon  him  with  intolerable  fervor;  for  in  his 
weariness  he  had  r^)08ed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
morning  shadows  of  the  majestic  palms.  The  pioe* 
pect  around,  filled  him  with  despair.  In  every  dirae' 
tion  nothing  met  his  eye  but  s  wide  ocean  of  sand^ 
sparkling  and  glancing  like  a  dagger  in  the  sunshine. 
The  pure  biiltiancy  of  the  sky  left  the  imaginatioa  no- 
thing to  desire,  rfot  a  doud  obscured  its  splendor,  not 
a  zephyr  moved  the  surface  of  the  desert.  The  earth 
and  the  heavens  seemed  on  fire — they  met  at  the  hor- 
izon in  a  line  of  light,  as  fine  and  glittering  as  the  edtfe 
of  a  sword.  There  was  a  wild  and  awful  mi^jesty  m 
the  universal  stillness !  God,  in  all  his  infinity,  seenwd 
present  to  the  soul  I 

The  desolate  wanderer  thought  of  the  fountains  and 
roses  of  his  own  native  province,  and  wept  aloud.  He 
clasped  the  palm,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Uving  friend.  Re 
shouted,  to  relieve  the  forgetfiilness  of  utter  solitode. 
The  wide  wilderness  sent  nack  a  sharp  sound  from  tiK 
distance ;  but  no  echo  was  awakened.  Tlie  edio  wna 
in  his  heart  I 

With  melancholy  steps  he  walked  around  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  palm  trees  grew.  To  his  great  joy 
he  discovered  on  the  opposite  side,  a  sort  of  natnTsl 
grotto  formed  by  a  pile  of  granite.  Hope  was  awakeor 
ed  in  his  breast.  The  palms  would  furnish  him  with 
dates  for  food,  and  human  beings  might  come  that  way 
before  they  were  exhausted.  Perhaps  another  party  of 
Maugrabins.  whose  vtrandering  life  began  to  have  some 
charms  for  his  imagination — or  he  might  hear  the  nolae 
of  approaching  cannon — ^for3onaparte  was  then  pase- 
ing  over  Egypt.  The  Frenchman  experienced  a  sad- 
den transition  from  the  dfeq[>e8t  despair  to  the  wildest 
joy.  He  occupied  himself  during  the  day  with  cutHnff 
down  some  oi  the  palm  trees  to  defend  the  mouth  m 
the  grotto  against  wild  beasts,  which  would  probably 
come  in  the  night  time  to  drink  at  the  rivulet  flowing 
at  the  foot  of  the  palms.  Notwithstanding  the  eager- 
ness produced  by  fear  of  being  devoured  m  his  sleep, 
he  could  not  finish  his  fortifications  during  that  day. 
Toward  evening,  the  mighty  tree  he  had  been  cuttlnsr, 
fell  to  the  ground,  with  a  crash  that  resounded  through 
the  desert,  as  if  solitude  had  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

The  soldier  trembled  as  if  there  liad  been  a  supor- 
natural  voice  in  the  air.  But  like  an  heir,  who  soon 
ceases  to  mourn  over  a  rich  parent,  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  strip  ofi*  the  broad  and  beautiful  leaves  to  form 
his  couch  for  the  night.  Fatigued  by  his  exertions 
and  the  extreme  warmth  of  climate,  he  soon  fell  into 
a  profound  slumber.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  night  kirn 
sleep  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an  extraordinary  nolae. 
He  raised  himself  and  listened— and  amid  tl^  deep 
silence  he  distinctly  heard  the  loud  breathing  of  some 
powerful  animal.  The  sound  fell  upon  his  heart  tike 
ice.  The  hair  started  upon  his  head,  and  he  etrsloedl ' 
his  eyes  to  the  utmost  to  perceive  the  object  of  his 
terror.  He  caught  the  glimpse  of  two  faint  ydlow 
lights  at  a  distance  from  him ;  he  thought  It  might  be 
an  optical  delusion,  produced  by  his  own  earnest  gaze, 
but  as  the  rays  of  the  moon  entered  the  chinks  or  the 
cave  he  distinctly  saw  an  enormous  animal  laying 
about  two  feet  from  him.  There  vras  not  suflldent 
light  to  distinguish  what  species  of  animal  It  was;  It 
might  be  a  lion,  a  tiger  or  a  crocodile ;  but  the  atioiig 
odor  that  filled  the  cave  left  no  doubt  of  thepreaenoa« 
some  lai;ge  and  terrible  creature. 

When  the  moon  rose  so  as  to  shine  directly  npon  the 
opening  in  the  grotto.  Its  besm  lighted  up  the  lieeetiftil 
spottedhlde  of  a  huge  panther !  This  Hon  of  Bgypt 
slept  with  her  head  opon  her  paws,  with  the  eonlbrta- 
ble  dignity  of  a  great  nouse  dog.    Her  eyes  whkh  had 
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opened  from  time  to  time  were  now  closed.  Her  ftice 
WIS  turned  toward  the  Frenchman.  A  thousand  con- 
fused thonghls  paned  through  the  soldier's  bosom. 
His  first  idea  was  to  shoot  his  enemy  through  the  head ; 
bal  tie  saw  that  there  was  not  room  enough  for  that : 
the  ball  would  inevitably  have  passed  her.  He  dared 
not  make  the  slightest  movement,  lest  he  should  awake 
her,  nothing  broke  the  deep  silence  but  ihe  breath  of 
the  panther  and  the  beating  of  her  heart.  Twice  he 
put  his  hand  upon  his  scimitar,  but  the  difficulty  of 
penetradng  her  hard  rough  skin,  made  him  relinquish 
his  project.  To  attempt  her  destruction,  and  fail  in  the 
attempt  would  be  certain  death.  At  all  events  he  re- 
aolvea  to  wait  for  daylight.  Day  came  at  last,  and 
showed  the  jaws  of  the  Seeping  panther  covered  with 


"  She  has  eaten  lately,'*  said  the  Frenchman  to  him- 
flel£.    "  She  will  not  awake  in  hunger." 

Stie  was  in  truth  a  beautiful  monster.  The  fur  on 
her  throat  and  legs  was  a  dazzling  whiteness ;  a  circle 
•f  little  dark  spots,  like  velvet,  formed  pretty  bracelets 
ftieund  her  paws;  her  large  muscular  tail  was  beauti- 
fully white,  terminated  by  black  rings ;  and  the  soft 
smooth  fur  on  her  body  was  of  a  slowing  yellow,  like 
unwrought  gold,  richly  shaded  witn  dark  brown  spots 
in  the  form  of  roses. 

This  powerful  but  tranquil  hostess  reposed  in  as 
graceful  at  attitude  as  a  puss  sleeping  on  a  footstool. 
Ber  head  rested  on  nervous  outstretched  paws  from 
which  her  lone  white  smellers  spread  out!  like  silver 
threads.  Had  she  been  in  a  cage,  the  Frenchman 
would  certainly  have  adimred  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
her  dark  form,  and  the  rich  contrast  of  colors,  that  gave 
fluch  an  imperial  brilliancy  to  her  robe,  but  alone,  and 
in  h»T  power,  it  was  a  very  different  thing.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  he  had  felt  his  courage  rise  with 
increasing  danger ;  but  it  was  sinking  now.  The  cold 
sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  as  he  watched  the 
aleepinff  nanther.  Considering  himself  a  dead  man,  he 
waited  his  (ate  as  courageouuy  as  he  could.  When 
the  sun  rose,  the  panther  suddenly  opened  her  eyes- 
stretched  out  her  paws  and  gaped,  showing  a  frightful 
row  of  teeth,  and  a  great  tongue  as  hard  and  as  rough 
WM  a  file.  She  then  shook  herself  and  began  to  wash 
her  bloody  paws,  passing  them  from  time  to  time  over 
her  ears,  like  a  kitten.  "  Very  well  done,"  thought  the 
soldier,  who  felt  his  gaiety  and  courage  retuminff— 
"  She  does  her  toilet  very  handsomely.''^  He  seized  a 
little  dagger  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  the  Arabs 
— "Come,  let  us  wish  each  other  good  mominff," 
thought  he.  At  this  moment  the  panther  turned  her 
head  toward  him  suddenly,  and  fixed  a  sniprized  and 
earnest  gaze  upon  him. 

The  foedness  of  her  bright  metallic  eyes,  and  their 
almost  insupportable  brilliancy,  made  the  soldier  trem- 
i)le— especially  when  the  mighty  beast  moved  toward 
him.  With  great  boldness  and  presence  of  mind,  he 
looked  her  directly  in  the  eye,  having  oAen  heard  that 
great  power  may  by  obtained  over  ammalsin  that  man- 
ner. When  she  came  np  to  him  he  gently  scratched 
iMr  head,  and  smooth  her  fur.  Her  eyes  gradually 
softened — she  began  to  wag  her  tail— and  at  last  she 
purred  like  a  petted  cat ;  but  so  deep  and  strong  were 
ner  notes  of  joy  that  they  resounded  through  the  cave 
like  the  rolling  of  a  church  organ. 

The  Frencnman  redoubled  bis  carresses,  and  when 
he  thought  her  fiMrocity  was  sufficiently  tamed  he  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  grotto.  The  panther  made  no  op- 
position to  his  going  out ;  but  she  soon  came  bounding 
after  him,  lifting  up  her  back  an'd  rubbing  against  his 
legs,  like  an  affectionate  kitten.  "  She  requires  a  great 
4lealof  attention,"  said  the  Frenchman,  smiliqg.  He 
tiled  to  feel  her  ears  and  throat ;  and  perceiving  she  was 
pleased  with  it,  he  began  to  tickle  the  back  of  her  head 
with  the  point  of  his  daio^er,  hoping  to  find  a  favorable 
opportumty  to  stab  her;  out  the  hardness  of  the  bones 
made  him  tremble,  lest  he  should  not  succeed. 

The  beautiful  Sultana  of  the  Desert  seemed  to  tempt 
the  courage  of  her  prisoner,  by  raising  her  head,  stretch- 
ing ont  her  neck,  and  rubbing  affainst  him.  The  soldier 
saddenly  thought  that  to  lull  her  with  one  blow  he 
must  strike  her  in  the  throat.  He  raised  his  blade  for 
that  purpose ;  but  at  that  moment  she  crouched  down 
gently  at  his  feet,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  strange 


mixture  of  affectionate  and  native  fierceness.  The 
poor  Frenchman  leaned  against  the  tree  eating  some 
dates,  and  casting  his  eye  anxiously  round  the  desert, 
to  sec  if  no  one  was  coming  to  free  him  from  his  teni- 
hle  companion,  whose  strange  ftiendship  was  so  little 
to  be  trusted.  He  offered  to  feed  her  with  some  nuts 
and  dates  ;  but  she  looked  upon  them  with  supreme 
contempt.  However,  as  if  sensible  to  his  kind  inten- 
tions, she  licked  his  shoes  and  purred. 

"  Win  it  be  so  when  she  sets  hungry?"  thought  the 
Frenchman.  The  idea  made  him  tremble.  He  look^ 
at  the  size  of  the  panther.  She  was  three  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  long,  without  Including  her  taU,  wlw:n 
was  neariy  three  feet  more  in  length,  and  as  rottnd  as  n 
great  cudgel. 

Her  head  was  as  big  as  a  lion's,  and  her  face  viras 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  expression  of  eunning; 
The  cold  cruelty  of  the  tiger  reijgned  there;  but  there 
was  likewise  something  strangely  like  the  countenanee 
of  an  artful  woman,  in  the  guetjr  and  fimdneas  of  the 

K resent  moment.  She  seemed  lue  Nero  drunk.  She 
ad  her  fill  of  blood,  and  she  wished  to  froHc. 
Daring  the  whole  day  if  he  attempted  to  walk  away, 
the  panther  watched  him,  as  a  dog  does  his  masters 
and  never  suffered  him  to  be  far  out  of  sight.  He  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  his  horsi  wh^h  had  been 
dragged  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  he  easily  un- 
derstood why  she  had  respected  his  slumbers. 

Taking  courage  firom  the  past,  he  began  to  hope  he 
could  get  along  veir  comfortably  with  his  new  com* 

E anion.  He  laid  himself  by  her,  in  order  to  conciliate 
er  good  opinion.  He  patted  her  neck  and  she  began 
to  wag  her  tail  and  purr.  He  took  hold  of  her  pawa^ 
felt  her  ears,  and  rolled  herover  the  grass.  She  sufiTer- 
ed  him  to  do  all  this ;  and  when  he  played  with  her 
paws,  she  carefully  drew  in  her  daws,  lest  she  should 
hurt  him.  The  Frenchman  again  put  his  hand  upon 
his  weapon,  with  a  view  of  plunoink  it  in  her  throat, 
but  he  was  still  held  by  the  fear  that  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  animal  would  tear  him  to  pieces  In 
her  agony.  Besides,  he  really  befran  to  have  an  im- 
willingness  to  kill  her.  In  the  londy  desert  she  seem- 
ed to  him  like  a  friend.  His  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
gentleness,  graceful  activity,  became  mixed  with  less 
and  less  of  terror.  He  actually  named  her  Mlgnonne^ 
in  remembrance  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  loved  in  his 
youth,  and  who  was  abominably  jeakms  of  him.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  he  had  become  so  familiar  with  his 
dangerous  situation  that  he  was  almost  in  love  with 
its  exciting  perils.  He  had  even  taught  the  panttier 
her  name.  She  looked  up  in  his  Cms,  when  he  called 
"MiOTonne." 

When  the  sun  went  down  she  uttered  a  deep  melan- 
cholv  cry.  **  She  is  well  educated,"  exclaimed  the  gay 
soldier.  "  She  had  learned  to  say  her  evening  pray- 
ers." 

He  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  panther  stretch  herself 
out  in  a  drowsy  attitude. 

"That  is  right  my  pratty  little  blonde,"  said  he— 
**  You  had  better  go  to  sleep  firet." 

He  trusted  to  ms  own  scrivlty  to  escape  during  ber 
slumber.  He  waited  patiently ;  and  when  she  seemed 
sound  asleep,  he  walked  vigorously  toward  the  the 
Nile.  But  he  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  league  over 
the  sand,  when  he  heard  the  panther  bounmng  after 
him,  uttering  at  intei  vals  a  loud  sharp  cry. 

*'  Of  a  truth,"  said  he,  *4ier  friendship  k  very  flatter- 
ing ;  it  must  be  her  firet  love."  Before  she  came  up, 
the  Frenchman  fell  into  one  of  those  dangerous  traps 
of  loose  sand  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate 
one's  self.  The  panther  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
with  incredible  strength  bfonght  him  safe  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch  at  a  rinrie  TOund. 

"My  dear  Mignonne!"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  car- 
r^ssingher  with  enthusiasm;  "our  ftiendship  is  for 
life  and  death." 

He  retraced  his  steps.  Now,  he  had  a  creature  that 
loved  him,  to  whom  he  could  talk,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
desert  were  peopled.  Having  made  a  s iffnal  flag  of  his 
shirt,  he  concluded  to  wait  patiently  for  human  succor. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  watched  duilng  the  night, 
but  sleep  overpowered  him.  When  heawoke,  Mignon- 
ne  was  gone.  He  ascended  the  eminence  to  look  for 
her,  md  soon  perceived  her  at  a  distance  dealing  the 
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desert,  with  those  long  high  bounds^  peculiar  to  her 
m>ectes.  She  anived  with  bloody  jaws.  When  re- 
oeivhig  his  carresses,  she  purred  aloud,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  Mm  with  even  more  fondness  than  usual. 
The  soldier  patted  her  neck,  and  talked  to  her  as  he 
would  to  a  domestic  animal ;  "  Ah,  ah.  Bliss  I  you  have 
been  eating  some  of  the  Maugrablns.  Ain't  you 
ashamed  1  Never  mind — thev  are  worse  animals  than 
won  are.  But  please  don't  take  a  lancy  to  grind  up  a 
Frenchman.  If  you  do,  you  wont  have  me  to  love  you 
my  more." 

This  akMrular  animal  was  so  fond  of  carresses  and 
play,  that  if  her  companion  sat  many  minutes  without 
noticing  her,  she  would  put  her  paw  in  his  lap  to  attract 
attention.    Several  days  paseed  thus. 

The  panther  was  always  successful  in  her  excursions 
for  fooo,  and  alwaya returned  full  of  afl^tion  and  joy; 
■he  beeame  used  to  all  the  inflections  of  the  soldier's 
voice,  and  understood  the  expression  of  his  face. 
Somettmee  he  amused  his  weary  hours  by  counting  the 
spots  on  her  golden  fur,  and  observing  how  beautifully 
tBey  were  smided ;  she  showed  no  displeasure  even 
when  he  held  her  by  the  taU,  to  count  the  splendid 
Mack  and  wtiite  rings,  that  glittered  in  the  sunshine 
Uke  precious  stones.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon 
the  graceful  outlines  of  her  form,  the  glossy  smooth- 
ness of  her  neok.  and  the  majestic  carriage  of  her  head. 
But  she  delighted  him  most  when  she  was  in  a  frolic. 
Her  extreme  gracefulness  and  agility  as  she  glided 
•wiftly  along,  jumped,  bounded,  and  rolled  over  and 
ever,  was  truly  surprisincp.  When  she  was  darting  up 
the  roekv  eminence  at  tier  swiftest  speed,  she  would 
stop  suddenly  and  beautifully  with  head  erect  as  the 
Frenchman  called  "Misnonne." 

One  day  a  very  knge  bM  "^iled  through  the  air  over 
their  heads.  In  the  deeeru  any  thing  that  has  life  is 
intensely  interesdng.  The  Frenchman  quitted  the 
Panther  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  bird,  as  he  slowl 
and  heavily  luined  the  anr.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Sul 
t*na  of  the  Desert  began  to  growl.  **  She  is  certainly 
jealous,"  thought  the  soldier  as  he  looked  at  her  fierce 
and  glitterinar  eyes.  They  gazed  intelligibly  at  each 
othei^— and  the  proud  coquette  leaped  as  she  felt  his 
hand  upon  her  head ;  her  eyes  flashed  like  lightning, 
and  she  shut  them  haid. 

"  The  creatuie  must  have  a  soul !"  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman. 

This  account  was  given  me  by  the  soldier  himself 
while  I  was  admiring  the  docility  of  the  powerful  ani- 
■lals  in  the  menagerie  at  Paris.  "1  do  not  know," 
continued  the  narrator,  "  what  1  had  done  to  displease 
Ifignonne  so  much— or  whether  the  creature  was 
merely  in  sport — but  she  turned  and  snapped  her  teeth 
at  me,  and  seiied  hold  of  ray  leg.  She  aid  it  without 
violence — but  thinking  she  was  about  to  devour  me,  I 
plunged  my  dagger  into  her  neck.  The  poor  creature 
rolled  over  uttering  a  cry  that  froze  my  heart.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  revenge  ray  blow,  but  looked  mild- 
ly upon  me  in  her  dying  agony.  I  would  have  given 
all  the  world  to  have  recalled  her  to  Hfe.  It  was  as  if  I 
had  murdered  a  friend.    Some  French  soldiers,  who 


discovered  mv  siffnal,  found  me  some  hours  afterward 
weeping  by  the  side  of  her  dead  body. 

**  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  after  a  mourntul  silence, "  I  have 
been  in  the  wars  in  Oermany,  Soain,  Prussia  and 
France— 4>ut  I  never  have  seen  any  thing  that  produced 
such  sensations  as  the  desert,  oh,  how  beautiful  it 
was!" 

**^  What  filings  did  it  excite  V*  asked  I. 

"  Feelings  that  are  not  to  be  spoken,"  replied  the 
soldier  solemnly.  I  do  not  always  regret  my  cluster  of 
palm  trees  and  my  panther ;  but  sometimes  their  re- 
membrance makes  me  sad ;  in  the  desert  there  is  every 
tUngand there  is  nothing. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  I. 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  impatiently— «fter  a  pause  he 
added,  **  Ood  is  there  without  man  V* 


Rammlaib  teOs  a  story  of  one  Phillipol  Piact,  who 
being  bilsk  and  hale,  fell  dead  as  he  was  paying  an  old 
dsbt)  wUeh,  perhaps,  caotef  many  not  to  pay  their's 
for  fear  of  a  like  accident. 


Original. 
BLANNERHA0SET,  TAB  LORD  OF  THE  IBUL 

BT  T.  B.  EBAD. 

What  ihip  cones  to  gsll  wily  ovtr  the  sea, 

With  wkle>fpreiuiiog  pinkms  and  mreaaMf  Aril  ftea^ 

And  maktos  for  hartior  lltft  while  1 
It  eomtm  flxMn  a  country  where  tjnnny  reigns ; 
It  cornea  ttom  a  couotry  all  laden  with  chalna ; 

Alaa !  for  the  emerald  ide ! 

Who  walka  ao  m^leatle  the  deck  of  chat  riiip^ 
A  tear  in  hit  eye,  yet  a  amlle  on  bia  Up, 

HIa  boony  bride  by  htm  the  while  f 
A  ftveman  In  qririt,  a  fteeman  by  blood ; 
The  kind  Btannerhaaaei,  the  gratle  and  good, 

A  sad  of  the  eanerald  isle. 

The  bark  ia  in  haibnr,  her  aaila  are  all  1^*4^ 
The  exile,  eract,  walka  the  new  weatem  world, 

And  a  prayer  breathes  to  Heaven  the  while. 
Now  far  to  the  west,  over  moonuin,  through  wood. 
He  seeks  a  retreat  in  the  deep  solitude— 

This  son  of  the  emerald  isle. 

What  green  isle  is  yonder,  that  seeueth  to  lie 
On  Ohio's  h\t  bre:ist,  like  a  star  In  the  sky, 

Where  Nature  in  gladness  doth  smile  T 
Who  dwells  in  yon  mansion^  all  shaded  by  wood  f 
The  exile  of  Erin,  the  geude  and  good, 

And  thia  Blannerhasset*s  own  isle. 

Oh,  this  is  an  Eden,  a  Paradise,  where 

Sweet  flowerets  are  blooming,  and  «in  the  bleasM  air 

Are  breathing  their  fragrance  the  white. 
The  birds  Arom  the  branchea  their  melody  pour. 
And  bright  waters  murmur  along  the  green  shore, 

And  cheer  the  sad  lord  of  the  isle. 

Years  now  have  rolled  by  since  that  mansion  was  reared , 
And  long  has  the  exile  by  all  been  revered, 

A  man  of  pure  heart  without  guile ; 
The  Indian,  the  hunter,  all  these  were  regaled ; 
By  him  were  made  welcome— by  them  he  wai  hailed 

The  khid  hearted  lord  of  the  iale. 

What  stranger  is  this  who  has  stepped  to  the  land, 
Who  gallantly  carries  an  air  of  command, 

Whoae  featorea  are  lit  with  a  smile  1 
*TlB  one  whom  the  virtooos should  dread  la  coom  nigh; 
Though  sweet  is  his  tongue,  yet  thers'sdeath  ia  hlsey»— 

Alaa !  Ibr  the  lord  of  the  Iale ! 


Though  bland  is  his  bearing,  his  heart  Is  of 
Ambition  has  marked  him  full  well  for  her  own; 

His  passions  are  vilest  of  vile ; 
'TIS  he  who  haa  aought  out  thia  sweet  soUtode, 
To  sere  with  bis  boming  the  heart  of  the  gooi^ 

And  tootrusUng  lord  of  the  Isle. 

Ah,  lltUe  they  reok  the  extent  of  his  reach, 
8o  gentle  his  manners,  so  kind  is  his  speech. 

So  noble,  so  winning  the  while— 
Tte  sure  is  the  art,  too  sure  is  the  snare, 
Alas !  now  the  lord,  and  his  lady  ao  ftir. 

Must  leave,  and  forever,  the  We. 

That  Island  so  lovely  is  dreary,  alas ! 
I  cannot  but  sigh  for  its  lord  aa  I  pass, 

A  tear  is  half  starth^  the  while. 
The  flowers  all  have  fbded;  the  sweetHnglaf  hMg, 
And  ripples,  alone  aaem  to  echo  the  worda, 

*«Alas*  for  the  lord  of  the  Isle! 

Thb  trial  of  Col.  Burr  for  treason  occuned  thirty  six 
years  ago ;  more  than  the  average  time  allowed  for  one 
generation  of  men  to  pass  away.  The  cireumatancei 
of  the  case  therefore  cannot  be  suppoesd  to  be  rmf 
familiar  to  a  miuority  of  readers  now  on  the  ai^^. 
All,  however,  who  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  dther 
(rom  recollection  or  fh>m  history,  are  aware  of  the 
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MlTotig  sympathy  excited  in  the  public  mind  for  the  un- 
fortaaate  Blaanerhasset,  who  was  impticated  with 
Burr,  and  whether  sharing  ia  liis  guilt  or  not,  suffered 
the  withering  efibcts  of  the  transaction,  and  was  ulti- 
mately ruined.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  con- 
nection of  Blannerhasset  wlih  the  afTair,  and  whatever 
the  true  measure  of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Wirt  at  the  trial  has  thrown  a  charro 
over  his  memory  that  will  touch  the  hearts  of  tiis 
adopted  countrymen  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Well  do  we  remember  with  what  emotions  our  own 
bosom  was  filled,  when  in  our  schoolboy  days  we  com- 
mitted to  memory  for  declamation  the  extract  of  Wii't's 
•peach  relating  to  Blannerhasset.  We  give  it  below, 
ma  explanatory  of  the  ballad  from  ouriHend  Read. 

Aaboit  Biraa,  the  contriver  of  tlM  whole  conspiracy, 
to  every  body  concerned  in  it  was  as  the  sun  to  the 
phtneta  which  surround  him.  Did  he  not  bind  them 
In  their  respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light, 
their  heat  and  their  motion  7  Yet  he  is  to  be  oon- 
aUered  an  accessory,  and  Blannerhasset  is  to  be  the 
prindpai ! 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blannerhasset 
Let  us  compare  the  two  men  and  settle  this  questlDn 
of  precedence  between  them. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  b  we  have  seen  in  part  already.  I 
vpill  add,  that  beginning  his  operations  in  New  York, 
he  associates  witn  him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply 
the  neQeesary  funds.  Possessed  of  the  main  spiing, 
hia  personal  hd>or  contrives  all  the  machinery.  Per- 
mdlng  the  continent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
he  draws  Into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  wftiich  he 
can  contiive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To 
youthful  ardor  he  presents  danger  and  glory;  to  ambi- 
tion, rank  and  titles  and  honors ;  to  avarice  the  mines 
of  Mexico.  To  each  person  whom  he  addresses  he 
preaenu  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste.  Hk  noruiting 
officers  are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  throughout 
the  continent  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon  its  snr^ 
ftce,  but  in  its  bosom  this  man  has  contriveid  to  deposit 
the  materials  which,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  his 
match,  produce  an  explosion  to  snake  the  continent 
All  this  his  restless  ambition  has  contrived ;  and  in  the 
aufumn  of  1806,  he  jg[oes  forth  for  the  last  time  to  apply 
this  match.  On  this  occasion  he  meets  with  Bianner- 
hawptt 

Who  is  Blannerhasset  7  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man 
of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country 
to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  history  shows  that  war  u 
m>t  the  natural  elemem  of  his  mind.  If  it  had  been, 
he  never  would  have  exchanced  Ireland  for  America. 
So  fitf  is  an  array  from  furnishing  the  society  natural 
and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhasset's  character,  that  on 
his  anival  in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Atlandc  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  soli- 
tude in  the  boaom  of  our  western  forests.  But  he 
aaiiiad  with  him  taste  and  science  and  wealth ;  and  lo, 
the  desert  smiled!  Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful 
Satand  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace  and  deco- 
mtas  it  with  eveiy  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy. 
A  ahmbbery,  that  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms 
around  him.  Music,  that  might  have  charmed  Calyp- 
so and  her  nymphs,  is  his.  An  extensive  library  spreads 
ite  tieasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  apparatus 
ooeis  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  or  nature. 
Peace,  tranquility  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled 
delights  around  him.  And  to  crown  the  enchantment 
af  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  be- 
yond her  sex  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment 
that  can  render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her 
love  and  made  him  the  fether  of  her  children.  The 
•irtdeooe  would  convince  you,  that  this  is  but  a  faint 
piocore  of  the  real  Ufe.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace, 
this  innocent  simplicity  and  this  tranquility,  this  feast 
of  the  mind,  this  pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  de- 
altoyor  comes ;  he  comes  to  chanse  this  paradise  into 
a  hell.  Tet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach. 
No  monitory  shaddethig  fhioogh  the  bosom  of  their 
unfortunate  pomsior  warns  hmi  of  tba  rata  that  is 
coming  upon  him.    A  stranger  presents  himselt    In- 


troduced to  th<:h>  cWmties  by  the  high  rank  whioh  h» 
had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  bis  way 
to  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  hia  de- 
meanor, the  light  and  beauty  of  his  conversation  and 
the  seductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his  address. 
The  conquest  was  not  diffioilt  Innocence  is  ever 
simple  and  creduloas.  Conscious  of  no  design  itself 
it  suspects  none  in  others^  It  wears  no  guard  before 
its  breast.  Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the 
heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Eden  when  the  serpent  entered 
its  bowers.  The  pileoner,  in  a  more  engaging  form, 
winding  himself  into  the  open  and  unpractlM  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  Blaimerhasset,  found  but  little  <fif- 
ficultv  in  changing  the  native  character  of  that  heart 
and  the  ofatjects  of  its  affection.  By  degrees  he  infuses 
into  It  the  poison  of  his  own  amUtion.  He  breathes 
into  it  the  nre  of  Ms  own  courage ;  a  daring  and  dea* 
petate  thirat  for  glory ;  and  ardor  panting  for  great  en* 
terprixes,  for  all  the  storm  and  bustle  and  mirricano 
of  life.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  roan  is  chaD|fed, 
and  every  object  of  his  foimer  delight  is  relinoulshed* 
No  more  he  enjojFS'the  tranquil  acenc}  it  has  becomo 
flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  Hie  books  are  abandoned. 
His  retort  and  crucible  are  thrown  aside.  His  shrab* 
bery  bloome  and  breathes  Its  fVagranoe  upon  the  air  in 
vain ;  he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  tho 
rich  melody  of  music ;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clang- 
or and  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  prattle  of  his 
babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  aflbcts  niih  j  and  tho 
angel  smile  of  his  wife,  wmch  hitherto  toiiched  hta 
bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unseen 
and  unfelt.  Greater  olMects  have  taken  poaacasion  of 
his  soul.  His  imagination  has  been  dazxied  by  viskma 
of  diadems,  and  stare  and  garlera  and  titles  of  noMHty. 
He  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless  emulaiion  at 
the  names  of  arreat  heroeir  and  conquerors.  His  en- 
chanted island  Is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a  wUder^ 
ness;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the  beautiful  and 
tender  partner  of  hie  bosom,  whom  he  lately  **  per- 
mitted not  the  winds  or'  summer  "  to  visit  too  rough- 
ly," we  find  her  shiveiing  at  midnight,  on  the  winter 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  minffUng  her  teare  with  the  tor- 
rents, that  IVoze  as  thev  fell.  Yet  this  unfortunate 
man,  thus  deluded  fW>m  his  intereet  and  his  happlnessi 
thus  seduced  from  the  paths  of  Innocence  and  peace, 
thus  confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately 
spread  for  Urn  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering 
spirit  and  genius  of  another— thia  man,  thus  ruinea 
and  undone  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  this 
grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principu  offender,  while  he^  by  whom  he  was 
thus  plunged  in  misery,  is  comparatively  innocent,  • 
mere  accessory !  Is  this  reason?  Is  it  law?  Isithn- 
maidty  7  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  human 
underatanding  will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and 
absurd !  so  shocking  to  the  soul !  so  revolting  to  rea- 
son !  Let  Aaron  Burr  then  not  shrink  from  the  hlfh 
destination  which  he  has  courted,  and  having  already 
ruined  Blannerhaseet  in  fortune,  character  and  happi- 
ness forever,  let  him  not  attempt  to  finish  the  trsgedy 
by  thrusting  that  111-lated  man  between  himself  and 
punishment. 


THE   LAST   VOYAOE. 

BV  Mas.  OPIB. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe,  as  we  advance  in  life,  how 
vividiv  our  earliest  recollections  recur  to  us,  and  this 
consoousness  Is  accompanied  by  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure, when  we  are  deprived  of  thoaewhoare  most  ten- 
derly associated  with  such  remembrances,  because  they 
bting  the  beloved  dead  **  before  our  mind's  eye ;"  and 
begmle  the  loneliness  of  the  prtaerU  hour,  by  visions 
of  the  paU,  In  such  visions  I  now  often  love  to  in- 
dulge, Mid  in  one  of  them,  a  journey  to  Y was 

recently  brought  before  me.  In  which  my  ever  indulgent 
fhther  permitted  me  to  accompany  him,  when  I  was 
yet  but  a  child. 

As  we  drove  thioogh  O r,  a  village  within  three 

mUea  of  Y 1  he  directed  my  attention  to  a  remark^^ 

able  fifing,  or  €ion«Ml  sMKiHi  ^  MTlfc  on  the  top  of  tho 
tower  of  C r  church.    He  then  kindly  explained 
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the  cause  of  this  singular,  and  dittingtusking  appear- 
ance, and  told  me  the  traditionary  anecdote  connected 
with  it;  which  now,  In  my  own  words,  I  am  going 
to  communicate  to  my  readers. 

I  know  nothing  of  her  birth,  and  parentage,  nor  am 
I  acquainted  even  with  her  name — but  I  shall  call  her 
Birtha— the  story  goes,  that  she  lived  at  C r,  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  Irom  Y in  N ,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  mate  of  a  trading  vessel,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  marrying  him,  when  he  had  gained  money 
sufficient,  by  repeated  voyages,  to  make  their  union 
consistent  with  prudence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Birtha  was  not  idle,  but  contrived  to  earn  money  her- 
•eli;  in  order  to  expedite  the  hour  of  her  marriage ;  and 
at  length,  her  lover  (whom  I  shall  call  William)  thought 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  continue  his  sea- 
fuinff  life,  but  at  the  end  of  one  voyage  more,  he 
should  be  able  to  marry  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and 
engage  in  some  less  dangerous  employment,  in  his  na- 
tive village. 

Aoconungly,  the  next  time  that  he  bade  forewell  to 
Birtha,  the  sorrow  of  their  parting  hour  was  soothed 
by  William's  declaring,  that,  as  the-  next  voyage  would 
be  his  last,  he  should  expect,  when  he  returned,  to  find 
everything  ready  for  their  marriage. 

This  was  a  pleasant  expectation,  and  Birtha  eagerly 
prepared  to  fulfil  it 

By  the  time  that  Birtha  was  beginning  to  believe  that 
William  was  on  his  voyage  home,  her  neighbors  would 
often  help  her  to  count  the  days  which  would  probably 
elapse  berore  the  ship  could  arrive;  but  when  tney  were 
not  in  her  presenoe,  some  of  the  experienced  among 
the  men  uaed  to  express  a  Aope,  the  result  of  /ear,  that 
William  would  return  time  enough  to  avoid  ceriain 
TjDindtj  which  made  one  part  of  the  navigation  on  that 
coast  particularly  dangerous. 

Birtha  herself;  had,  no  doubt,  her  fears,  as  well  as 
her  hopet;  but  there  are  mmu  fears  which  the  lip  of 
mfiection  dare  not  utter,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Birtha  dreaded  to  have  her  inquiries  respecting  that 
dangerous  passage,  answered  by  *'  Yes,  we  know  that 
it  is  a  difficult  navigation ;"  she  also  dreaded  to  be  told 
bv  some  kind,  but  Ul-judi^ng  friends,  to  "  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence;" as,  by  such  advice,  the  realitvof  the  danger 
would  be  still  more  powerfully  confirmed  to  her.  This 
recommendation  would  to  her  have  l>een  needless,  as 
well  as  alarming ;  for  she  had,  doubtless,  always  relied 
on  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  save,  and  she  knew  that 
the  same  *Almighty  arm  was  underneath'  her  lover  still, 
which  had  hitherto  preserved  him  in  the  time  of  need. 

Well— time  went  on,  and  we  will  imagine  the  little  gar- 
den before  the  door  of  the  house  which  Birtha  nad 
hired,  new  gravelled,  fresh  flowers  sown  and  planted 
tliere;  the  curtains  ready  to  be  put  up;  the  shelves 
bright  with  polished  utensils;  table  linen,  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  enclosed  in  a  newly-purchased  chest  of 
draws;  and  the  neat,  well  chosen  wedding  clothes 
ready  for  the  approaching  occasion :  we  will  also  picture 
to  ourselves,  the  trembling  ioy  of  Birtha.  when  her 
eager  and  sympathizing  neighbors  rushed  into  her  cot- 
tage, disturbing  her  eanv  breakfast,  with  the  slad  tid- 
ing, that  William's  ship  nad  been  seen  approaching  the 
dangerous  passage  with  a  fair  wind,  ana  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  get  over  it  safe,  and  in  day- 
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3ut  Bitha's  joy  was  still  mingled  with  anxiety,  and 
she  probably  pasised  that  day  in  alternate  restlessness 
and  prayer. 

Toward  night  the  wind  rose  high,  blowing^  from  a 
quarter  unfavorable  to  the  safety  otthe  ship,  and  it  still 
continued  to  blow  in  this  direction  when  night  and 
darkness  had  closed  on  all  around. 

Darkness  st  that  moment  seemed  to  close  also  upon 
the  prospects  of  Birtha  I  lor  she  knew  that  there  was 
no  beacon,  no  landmark  to  warn  the  vessel  of  its  dan- 
gar,  and  inform  the  pilot  what  coast  they  were  ap- 
proaching, and  what  perils  they  were  to  avoid ;  and.  it 
is  probable,  that  the  almost  d^pairing  girl  was,  with 
her  anxious  friends,  that  livelong  night  a  wanderer  on 
the  nearest  shore. 

With  the  return  of  morning  came  the  awful  confir- 
mation of  their  worst  fears! 

There  was  no  remaining  vestige  of  Wilttam's  vessel, 


save  the  top  of  the  mast,  which  shewed  where  It  had 
sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  proved  that  the  hearts 
which  in  the  morning  had  throbbed  high  with  tender 
hopes  and  joyful  expectations,  were  then  cold  and  still 
"beneath  the  mighty  waters!"  How  different  now 
was  the  scene  in  Birtha's  cottage,  to  that  which  it  ex- 
hibited during  the  preceding  m<miing. 

That  changed  dwelling  was  not  indeed  deserted,  for 
sympathizing  neighbors  came  to  it  as  before:  but 
though  many  may  be  admitted  with  readiness  when  it 
is  time  for  congratulation,  it  is  only  the  few  who  can 
be  welcome  in  a  season  of  sorrow ;  and  Birtha's  sor- 
row, though  met  was  c^Mp— while  neither  her  neaiect 
relative,  noraearest  friend,  could  do  any  thing  to  assist 
her,  save,  by  removing  from  her  sight  the  new  furni- 
ture, or  the  new  dresses,  which  had  been  prepared  fivr 
those  happy  hours  that  now  could  never  be  hers. 

At  length,  however,  Birtha,  who  had  always  appeared 
calm  and  resigned,  seemed  cheerful  also !  still  she  re- 
mained pale,  as  in  the  first  moments  of  her  trial,  save 
when  a  feverish  fhish  ooeaaionaHy  increased  the  bright- 
ness of  tier  eyes ;  but  she  grew  thlner,  and  her  impeded 
breath  made  her  affectionate  friends  suspect  that  she 
was  going  into  a  rapid  decline. 

Medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in,  and  Birtha's 
pleased  conviction  that  her  ^id  was  near,  was  soon, 
though  reluctantly  confirmed  to  her,  at  her  own  n» 
quest. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  wish  "  to  die  and  be  with 
Christ,"  nor  the  sweet  expectations  of  being  united  in 
another  world  to  him  whom  she  had  lost,  tluit  was  the 
cause  of  Birtha's  increasing  cheerfulness,  as  tlie  honr 
of  her  dissolution  drew  nigh.    No : 

Her  generous  heart  was  rejoicing  in  a  project  which 
she  had  conceived,  and  which  would,  If  reamed,  be  the 
source  of  benefit  to  numbers  yet  unborn.  She  knew 
from  authority  which  she  could  not  doubt,  that  had 
there  been  a  proper  land-mark  on  the  shore,  her  lover 
and  hb  ship  would  not,  in  all  human  probability,  havo 
nerished 

<*Then,"  said  Birtha,  "hencefbrth  there  shall  hem 
land-mark  on  this  coast !  and  I  will  furnish  it !  Hera 
at  least,  no  fond  and  faithful  giri  shall  again  have  to 
lament  over  her  blighted  prospects,  and  pme,  andsufier 
as  I  have  done." 

She  sent  immediately  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
made  her  will,  and  had  a  clause  inserted  to  the  toUow- 
iiig  effect :  "  I  desUre  that  I  may  be  buried  on  the  top 
ofue  tower  of  C— r  church !  and  that  my  grave  maj 
be  made  very  high,  and  pointed,  in  order  to  render  it  m 
perpetual  land-mark  to  all  ships  approaching  that  daa- 
gerous  navigation  where  he  whom  I  loved  was  wreck- 
ed. I  am  assured,  that,  had  there  been  a  land-marlc 
on  the  tower  of  C— r  church,  his  ship  might  have  es- 
caped ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  thai  my  grave  will  always 
be  kept  up  according  to  my  will,  to  prevent  affectionata 
hearts,  in  future,  firom  being  afllicted  as  mine  has  k»een  } 
and  I  leave  a  portion  of  my  little  property  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  for  ever,  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  the 
above-mentioned  grave,  in  all  its  usefulness !" 

Before  she  died,  the  judicious  and  benevolent  snflersr 
had  the  satisfaction  of  beingassured,  tliat  her  intea- 
tions  would  be  carried  into^^ct. 

Her  last  moments  were  therefore  cheered  by  the  be- 
lief, that  she  would  be  graciously  permitted  to  be,  even 
after  death,  a  benefit  to  others,  and  that  her  grave  mlgtai 
be  the  means  of  preserving  some  of  her  fello  w-crsatnrss 
from  shipwreck  end  afi9iction. 

Nor  was  her  belief  a  delusive  one — the  conical  grave 
in  question  gives  so  remarkable  an  appearance  to  the 
tower  of  C — r  church,  when  it  is  seen  at  sea,  eveA  at  n 
distance,  that  if  once  observed  it  can  never  be  Ibrgottes, 
even  by  those  to  whom  the  anecdote  connected  with  H 
is  unknown— therefore,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  sight, 
pilots  know  that  they  are  approaching  a  dangeroes 
coast,  and  take  measures  to  avoid  its  peiila. 

But  if  the  navigation  on  that  coast  is  no  longer  ss 

KiUous  as  it  was,  when  the  heroine  of  tliia  aioiy  vres 
ried,  and  the  tower  of  G— r  church  is  no  longer  s 
necessary  land-mark,  stiU  her  giave  remains  a  pleulag 
memorial  of  one,  whose  active  benevdenoe  rose  sn- 
perior  to  the  selftshnaas  both  of  ssnew  and  of  siok- 
neas;  and  enabled  her,  even  on  the  bad  of  dselh,  to 
ewUripe  — d  wig  fer  the  basafit  of  p— tsiity. 
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THE     ROVER. 

With  bodiM  how  to  olotho  kUas,  tangbt;      And  how  to  draw  the  plctare  of  a  thooght. 


MANFRED. 

In  this  dramatic  poem  of  Byron's,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  remarkable  productions  of  tiis  singularly 
gifted  mind,  the  fearful  power  of  conscience  is  wonder- 
fully portrayed.  The  omnipotence  of  the  "secret 
monitor "  is  perhaps  no  where  exhibited  in  stronger 
Mght,  except  in  some  of  the  inspired  writings,  where 
it  is  said  "the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched/'  and  "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
up  forever  and  ever." 

How  lamentable  that  such  an  intellect  as  Byron's, 
-should  have  been  so  perverted  ;  that  with  such  as- 
tonishing powers  to  spread  an  influence  over  other 
minds,  so  much  of  that  influence  should  have  been  of 
a  baneful.character.  True,  there  are  many  palliating 
-circumstances  in  his  life  that  call  upon  us  to  throw 
the  veil  of  charity,  in  some  degree,  over  the  obliquities 
of  Ms  character,  but  this  does  not  render  the  effect  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  writings  any  the  less  lamentable. 

The  leading  idea  that  runs  through  Manfred  is  the 
terrible  writhings  of  an  outraged  conscience.  Count 
Manfred,  a  being  of  high  intellect  and  indomitable  will, 
haa  been  guilty  of  some  monstrous  but  not  very  clearly 
defined  crime,  and  wanders  about  the  earth  in  the  most 
awful  agony  seeking  for  oblivion.  He  calls  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe,  all  but  the  great 
Supreme,  and  invokes  them  to  bestow  upon  him  for- 
getfulness,  but  none  of  them  can  aid  him.  They  tell 
him  he  may  die^  but  that  will  not  bring  fbrgetfulness ; 
for  thty  are  immortal  and  do  not  forget  In  some  of 
his  last  agonies,  demons  assail  him,  but  he  defies  their 
power— his  language  to  them  is,  "  I  bear,  within,  a 
torture  that  could  nothing  gain  from  thine.  The  mind, 
which  is  immortal,  makes  itself  requital  for  its  good  or 
evil  thoughts— and  is  absorbed  in  sufierance  or  in  joy, 
bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert" 

The  point  of  the  poem,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
engraving,  is  where  he  has  invoked  and  commanded 
Bpiiita  to  appear  to  him,  till  at  last  one  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  female  figure.  Manfred  exclaims, 
**Oh,  Ood !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou  are  not  a  madness 
and  a  mockery,  I  yet  might  be  most  happy— I  will  clasp 
thee,  and  we  again  will  be "  here  the  figure  van- 
ishes, and  Manfred  falls  senseless.  A  voice  is  then 
heard  to  utter  the  following  incantation,  which  for 
thrilling  power  and  vigor  of  thought  is  hardly  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Shakspere. 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave. 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  srais, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 

And  the  wisp  on  the  montas ; 
lYhen  the  falling  Mare  are  •hooting, 
And  the  nnawerd  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hilt 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine. 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Thotigh  thj  slumber  may  be  deep, 
'   Tet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep, 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughta  thoa  canst  not  banish ; 

Bv  a  power  to  thee  ooknown, 
^  Thoa  canst  never  be  alone; 
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Thoa  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroad, 
*"  Thoa  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 
And  forever  shalt  thoo  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 
Thou  Shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing,  that  though  unseen, 
Mast  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thv  shadow  on  the  spot 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  corse; 

And  a  spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snafe; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 

And  to  thee  shall  Nigbt  deny 

All  Uie  quiet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  son 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  Mack  blood  In  its  blackest  spring; 

From  thy  own  saMIe  I  soaich'd  the  snake, 

For  tkere  it  coiled  as  in  a  brake ;  * 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefeat  harm ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 
By  thy  unfathomed  gulfe  of  guile. 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 
By  thy  shut  aouPs  hypocrisy ; 
By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 
Which  passed  for  human  thine  own  heart; 
By  thy  del^ht  in  others*  pain. 
And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 
I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel 
ysdf  to  b  
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And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial  ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  In  thy  deMiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  clanktess  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

0*er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  poss'd— now  wither ! 

The  next  scene  presents  to  us  Manfred  alone  upon 
the  cliffs  of  the  mountains  of  Jungfrau,  complaining 
that  the  spirits  which  he  has  raised  abandon  him,  and 
the  spells  which  he  has  studied  baffles  him.  The  en- 
tire scene  which  follows,  is  one  of  terrific  grandeur  and 
beauty.  We  dare  say  that  no  person  who  has  ever 
read  this  wonderful  poem,  has  failed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  powerful  and  thrilling  language;  and 
at  this  moment  it  would  be  diflicult  to  call  to  mind  many 
productions  of  modem  days  that  will  bear  reading  so 
often.  Those  of  our  readers,  we  think,  who  study  our 
engraving,  cannot  but  admire  the  boldness  and  vigor  of 
the  artist's  conception,  and  its  truthfulness  to  the  aw- 
ful subject  which  it  illustrates.  How  seriously  are  wa 
led  to  reflect  upon  what  the  mighty  genius  of  Byron 
dbuld  have  effected  had  his  moral  faculties  not  been 
blighted  in  the  bright  spring-ame  of  his  youth ! 
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THEBLACK  KNIGHT. 

**  The  dark  knic ht  of  the  forest, 
So  fWmi  his  armor  nanrd  and  sable  helm 
Whose  unbar'd  visor  mortal  never  saw.** 

Ths  Storm  still  raged  with  unabated  violenoe,  and 
the  wind  a«  it  howled  around  him,  dashed  to  and  fro 
the  waving  plumes  upon  the  helmet  of  the  knight; 
but  he  heeded  it  not,  and  continued  to  ui^  his  coal- 
black  steed  toward  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest.  The 
wind  staid  its  fury  for  a  space,  and  the  moon  broke 
suddenly  between  two  warring  clouds,  as  if  she  would 
have  calmed  with  her  soft  holy  light,  the  furious  tem- 
pest that  was  raging  around. 

That  momentary  light  gave  to  view  the  knif  ht  upon 
his  coal-black  steed  entering  the  precincts  of  the  forest. 
As  darkness  again  closed,  the  sound  of  approaching 
steeds  was  heard,  and  a  deep  hoarse  voice  exclaimed, 
**  Curses  on  the  storm.— is  there  no  place  of  shelter 
nearer  than  your  fother  s  castle,  lady  1" 

"  Swear  not,"  replied  a  soft  female  voice,  "  Swear 
not.  Count  Gondibert,  lestyou  bring  down  Heaven's 
vengean'ce  on  our  heads.  There  is  no  place  of  shelter 
save  this  forest,  and  I  will  not  enter  it." 

"Why  fear  you  this,  (air  ladyT'  replied  the  other, 
<<am  I  not  here  to  guard  and  to  protect  youl  Can 
you  fear  the  straggling  bandits  who  infest  it  V* 

**  It  is  no  human  power  I  fear,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
•oft  voice,  "  it  is  a  shuddering  dread  of  another  kind. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  the  legend  of  the  forest,  how  a 
brave  knight  was  basely  murdered  there  returning  to 
his  young  and  lovely  bride,  by  a  revengeful  and  disap- 
pointed rival  7  I  cannot  enter  it,  my  lord ;  IMl  rather 
Drave  the  fiiry  of  the  storm.  Hark  I  hark !  the  sound 
of  horses*  feet  is  beating  in  the  forest." 

Count  Gondibert  listened,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
prepare  for  defence,  there  was  a  rush  from  its  dark 
Dosom,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  surrounded  bv 
horsemen.  The  lady  Bertha  shrieked.  Count  Gondi- 
bert drew  his  sworcf,  and  called  on  his  attendanu  to 
defend  themselves.  They  ouickly  drew  forth  their 
fire-arms,  but  fear  or  the  darkness  prevented  their 
making  a  vigorous  defence  against  their  assailants,  and 
they  began  to  give  way.  One  of  the  robbers  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  bridle  of  the  lady  Bertha's  palfrey,  while 
Count  Gondibert  in  vain  endeavored  to  defend  and  to 
release  her;  but  it  was  done  by  another  hand.  One 
blow  from  a  stranger-sword  severed  the  arm  from  the 
body,  and  the  lady  Bertha's  steed  was  released.  On  all 
d&Aes  the  banditti  felt  the  power  of  a  strong  arm,  but 
darkness  prevented  them  from  distinctly  seeing  the 
form  whicQ  dealt  these  strokes  of  death.  Unprepared 
for  this  attack,  from  the  feeble  resistance  which  had  at 
first  been  made,  terror  seized  the  banditti,  and  they 
fled  before  that  arm  of  power. 

The  moon  again  shone  forth,  it  was  the  knight  on 
his  coal-black  steed. 

"  It  is  the  knight  of  the  forest !"  shrieked  Bertha, 
and  hid  her  face  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Count  Gondibert  shuddered,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  lady's  bridle  to  lead  her  away ;  but  the  knight  also 
laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  it  fell  from  that  of  the  count. 
Count  Gondibert  spoke  not,  the  Lady  Bertha  trembled 
with  affright,  and  the  knight  in  silence  led  the  palfrey 
toward  the  castle  of  her  father.  Baron  Adelbret  von 
Eidelstein.  They  arrived  at  tne  castle  gates,  and 
paused,  for  the  horn  of  warning  hung  on  the  side 
where  the  Black  Knight  rode,  and  no  one  dared  to  ap- 
proach it.  For  a  moment  they  were  immovable,  but 
at  last  the  knight  raised  the  horn  to  his  lips. 

The  tones  pierced  Lady  Bertha's  heart.  They  seem- 
ed  mysteriously  to  awaken  remembrances  of  past 
■ceoes—feellngs  of  mingled  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
She  fait  as  If  tne  spirits  of  those  she  had  once  loved 
were  hovering  around  her,  to  guard  her  from  the  evils 
of  a  turbulent  worid,  from  which  her  pure  spirit  ^ould 
gladly  have  fled  forever. 

These  feelings  overpowered  her  already  agitated 
mind,  and  when  the  gates  were  opened,  she  was  taken 
in  an  almost  insensible  state  from  her  saddle.  The 
knight  on  his  coal-black  steed  slowly  retraced  his  way 
toward  the  forest,  and  Baron  Aldcbret  receiving  his 
feinting  daughter  in  his  arms,  eagerly  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  situation  in  which  he  beheld  her. 


Count  Gondibert  related  the  adventure.  The  baroik 
looked  disturbed,  and  asked  whether  the  knight  wore 
sable  armour,  and  rode  a  black  horse. 

*'  He  did,"  replied  Count  Gondibert 

"Didst  thou  remember  to  utter  a  prayer?"  askede 
the  baron  solemnly. 

Count  Gondibert  started. 

"  Beware  of  that  knight,  Count  Gondibert.  Canst 
thou  forget  the  tradition,  that  the  fete  of  thy  house 
depends  on  such  a  form  7  Shouldst  thou  meet  him 
three  times,  and  forget  to  utter  a  prayer,  thou  art  lost."' 

The  count  remained  in  gloomy  silence. 

The  baron  now  dismissed  Bertha,  who  had  revived,, 
to  her  chamber,  and  turning  wiih  a  sroHe  toward  the 
count,  he  inquired  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
Bertha's  affections  during  the  time  of  their  residence 
together  at  the  castle  of  her  uncle,  whence  they  had 
just  return^.  Count  Gtondibert  contracted  his  brows,, 
and  a  dark  fire  flashed  from  under  them,  as  he  aa- 
swered  in  a  haughty  tone,  that  the  lady  Bertha  ha4 

Eercmptorily  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  he  fJeared 
e  must  aspire  to  no  more  than  her  friendship:  "Her 
love,"  added  he  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  still  appeara  to* 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  page." 

The  baron  frowned,  but  smoothing  his  features,  he- 
said,  "it  is  nearly  a  year,  Count  Gondibert,  sinoe  the 
mysterious  death  ot  Albert,  and  Bertha  may  surely 
now  be  won  to  think  of  a  lover  more  befitting  her  than 
an  unknown  boy.  She  speaks  not  of  him,  she  seems- 
to  lament  him  not."  The  baron  was  here  intenrup- 
ted  by  the  soft  sound  of  a  lute,  and  Bertha's  voice  was- 
heard  singing,  in  tones  of  deep  feeling,  the  following, 
song: 

This  rooornfel  heart  can  dream  of  noofht  but  thee, 

As  with  slow  steps  among  these  shades  I  move, 
And  hear  the  nightingale  fVom  tree  to  tree 
Blghbig,  I  love !  I  love ! 

This  mouraAil  heart  wakes  to  one  thought  aloaet 

That  still  our  faul  parting  will  renew : 
To  hear  that  bird,  when  springes  last  eve  is  gone, 
Sighing,  adieu !  adieu ! 

The  baron  said  no  more,  and  the  conference  wts- 
broken  up. 

The  following  momine  Count  Gondibert  sought  an 
interview  with  the  lady  Bertha,  and  renewed  his  suit ; 
but  she  repulsed  him  with  indignation  and  dftpleassrsy. 
at  his  thus  breaking  through  the  solemn  ptromise  he 
had  made  her,  never  to  resume  the  hated  subject.  Tbs 
count  sprung  on  his  steed  and  galloped  from  the  cas- 
Ue,  rage  and  vengeance  burning  in  his  breast  Ab- 
sorbed in  dark  reflections,  he  drew  near  the  forest 
without  observing  that  he  did  so.  "  She  shall  be  miiie,'*^ 
exclaimed  he  aloud,  "  were  all  the  powere  of  darkness 
leagued  against  me !" 

"  They  may  assist  thee !"  said  a  deep  voice  beside 
him.  He  looked  up— the  knight  on  his  coal-bladL 
steed  was  there — he  shrunk  back  and  muttered  a  pray- 
er, though  prayer  was  a  stranger  to  his  lips.  In  si*- 
lence  he  rode,  and  the  black  kn^ht  by  his  side,  till  be- 
arrived  at  his  own  castle  gates,  when  the  kniglii 
slowly  retraced  his  way  to  the  forest. 

A  superstitious  terror  scarcely  now  permitted  Counr 
Gondibert  to  leave  his  castle,  lest  he  should  again  en- 
counter the  black  knight ;  but  it  did  not  hinder  liim 
from  laying  plans  for  uie  accomplishment  of  his  dis- 
bolical  purpose. 

"  My  mind  is  sad  to-day,"  said  Bertha  to  her  at- 
tendant, "  and  I  feel  a  wish  to  recline  on  the  banks 
of  the  dark-rolling  Danube;  the  deep  shade  of  its 
trees  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  sadness  of  my 
soul." 

"Ah!  my  lady,"  replied  Matilda,  "  I  too  feel  this, 
heaviness  upon  me,  as  if  some  misfortune  were  im- 
pending over  us ;  but  I  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of 
that  sombre  spot,  which,  without  increasing  our  cheer- 
fulness; must  lay  us  open  to  a  thousand  dangers. 
Go  not  to  it,  my  lady ;  rather  from  the  secure  battle- 
ments of  your  nthers  castle^  let  us  look  out  upon  the 
surrounding  rich  variety  of^  prospect,  which  cannot 
fail  to  cheer  and  revive  our  drooping  spirits."  But 
Bertha  would  not  listen  to  Matilda's  remonstrances,, 
and  turned  her  steps  toward  the  dark  stream. 

Scarcely  were  they  within  the  siiade  of  the  forest^ 
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whose  bouffhs  waved  mournfoUy  in  the  siffhing  breese, 
when  Berua  felt  the  gloom  deepening  Di  her  nind, 
and  sad  thVughts,  which  filled  her  eres  with  tears, 
came  crowding  fitst  upon  her.  "  Ah  I  Madlda,"  said 
•be.  as  ther  proceeded,  *'  how  like  is  this  shade  to  my 
darkened  nfel  I  lisTe  left  the  morning-light  of  joy 
betiind,  and  there  remains  for  me  but  the  night  of 
grief  r 

At  that  moment  she  felt  herself  enveloped  in  a  close 
eoverino,  which  obscured  her  sight  and  stifled  her 
voice ;  rae  heard  the  shriek  of  Matilda,  but  she  heard 
no  more,  for  a  powerful  arm  was  thrown  around  her ; 
she  was  hurried  along,  placed  on  a  steed  before  a 
horseman,  and  borne  swiftly  away. 

Long  did  they  ride  at  a  rapid  pace,  but%t  last  the 
horseman  paused,  and  removing  the  covering  a  little, 
he  raised  some  wine  to  Bertha's  lips,— she  turned  her 
head  aside  and  refused  to  drink  it. 

"Take it,"  said  the  kiorseman,  "it  may  help  to  sus- 
tain you  in  what  you  have  yet  to  undergo." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  exclaimed  she,  "  for  What  am 
I  doomed  7  tell  me,  tell  me.  by  all  your  hopes  of  Hea- 
ven, for  what  am  I  reserved  7  Drive  me  not,  I  implore 
thee,  to  4eepeir  1 

**  Innocence  should  never  despair  F'  said  the  horse- 
man stemlv,  and  again  raised  the  wine  to  her  lips. 

His  words  insensibly  infused  courage  into  the  bosom 
of  Bertlia,  and  raising  her  thoughts  to  heaven  in 
prayer,  she  took  the  ofiered  beverage,  to  renew  her  fast 
nJttng  strength.  At  length  tiiey  stopped  and  she  was 
taken  from  the  steed  by  the  horseman.  A  bom  was 
•oonded  low,  and  she  heard  the  clanking  of  the  chains 
of  a  draw-btidge  letting  down.  She  shuddered,  but 
leniemberiog  the  words  of  the  horseman,  jHnocenf 
ahauld  never  dupaxr^  she  made  no  resistance,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  led  across  the  bridge,  into  what  she 
imagined  to  be  the  court-yard  of  a  castle.  A  door  was 
opened,  and  her  conductor  led  her  down  a  flight  of 
■tepe.  " Oh,  Heaven !"  thought  she,  "is  it  to  a  dun- 
geon I  am  to  be  taken  7"  but  she  spoke  not  After 
ieacending  some  steps,  they  kept  upon  level  ground, 
then  ascended  a  long  stair^se ;  ana  her  ffuiae  put  a 
key  into  a  door  wtilch  seemed  to  bar  their  further  pro- 
gress. He  opened  it,  and  drawing  Bertha  witnin, 
said,  <<  You  mav  remove  the  bandage ;"  but  before  she 
could  do  so,  he  had  retreated  and  locked  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

In  place  of  a  dungeon,  she  now  found  herself  in  a 
magnificent  apartment.  She  gazed  around  her  in  as- 
tonuhment,  but  something  like  the  truth  flashing  upon 
her  mind,  she  exclaimed,  "Rather  to  a  dungeon!" 
Sho  now  threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  and  endeavored 
to  strengthen  her  mind  tor  what  she  expected  would 
soon  follow ;  but  she  was  interrupted  in  ner  reflections 
hf  the  opening  of  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. A  female  entered  and  approached  Bertha,  who 
knew  not  in  what  light  to  consider  her,  as  she  appear- 
ed to  be  too  elegantly  attired  for  an  attendant 

"  Why  am  I  here  7"  asked  Bertha,  rising  with  some 
haughtiness  in  her  air ;  "  and  who  dares  thus  to  treat 
a  daughter  of  the  Baron  von  Edelstein7" 

The  female  made  no  reply  to  her  question,  but  sur^ 
yeyed  Bertha  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  the  result 
of  her  ob^rvations  was  not  evidently  pleasure. 
There  was  something  about  this  female  which  made 
Bertha  shrink,  and  turn  away  from  her  gaze.  The 
dark  foreign  look,  the  large  black  eye  of  fire,  the  com- 
pressed 1^  for  a  moment  alarmed  Bertha;  but  the 
dignity  of  innocence  could  not  forsake  her,  and  ofi*end- 
aa  at  the  insolent  survey,  she  turned  her  clear  but 
dove-like  eyes  upon  her.  The  bold  eye  sunk  under 
that  calm  look. 

"  For  what  purpose  am  I  here  7"  repeated  Bertha. 

"  I  am  appointee!  to  attend  you,"  replied  the  female, 
^  not  to  answer  your  questions.  Supper  waits,  will  it 
please  you  to  partake  of  It  7" 

Bertha  only  waved  her  hand  in  silence,  and  again 
sunk  upon  the  sofe  in  teara. 

"  Here  is  your  apartment  when  you  choose  to  re- 
tire." opening  a  door  near  to  where  Bertha  sat 

Bertha  miKle  no  reply,  and  with  a  haughty  step  the 
other  left  the  room.  On  entering  the  chamber  she 
examined  every  window  and  door,  but  they  were  all 
firmly  secured— there  lay  no  hope   that  way;  and 


throwing  herself  down  on  ttie  couch  without  undresa- 
ing,  her  weary  spirit  was  soon  calmed  in  deep  sleeoc- 
Bertha  awoke  not  until  the  morning  was  far  advanoedy- 
and  soon  after  the  female  she  had. seen  the  preced« 
ing  evening  entered,  and  inquired  how  she  had  rested. 

"I  rested  weU,"  said  Bertha. 

"  What !  did  terror  and  despair  not  keep  you  from 
rest  7"  inquired  she  with  a  contemptuous  smUe. 

"Innocence  should  never  despair,"  said  Bertha 
calmly. 

The  eyes  of  the  female  flashed  fire,  and  she  looked 
steadfastly  upon  Bertha,  whose  serene  innocent  coun- 
tenance indicating  no  reproof,  she  resumed  her  oom-^ 
posure,  and  showed  Bertha  into  an  adjoining  room. 

For  some  days  she  saw  no  one  save  this  woman, 
who  relaxing  little  in  her  insolence  of  manner.  Bertha 
asked  no  more  questions,  and  there  was  an  almost 
total  silence  observed  on  both  sides.  One  evening, 
however,  she  appeared  to  be  singulariy  a^tated,  aiul 

Eaced  the  room,  involuntarily  claspinff  her  Munds  as  if 
Itter  thoughts  crossed  her,  and  occasfonally  gazing  on 
Bertha  With  a  bewildered  glance,  vrho  now  began  to 
be  alarmed.  THe  female  perceived  it,  and  immediately 
calming  her  emotion,  she  took  a  lute  from  the  table, 
and  commenced  tuning  it  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
swept  the  chords,  but  it  was  a  hand  that  knew  to  touch 
it  well ;  and  she  sung  the  following  song  with  an  un- 
steady voice : — 

The  wind  howls  wild  in  the  hollow  oak, 

Breathing  ibi  anihen  drear ; 
The  raven  pours,  with  answerlnf  croak. 

The  boding  notes  of  fear ; 
The  shrielcs,  the  eobbings  of  despair, 
Are  bursting  thioogh  the  midnight  air. 

The  startled  eagle  soaring  springs 

High  firom  his  clUiy  home ; 
The  screaming  sea-fowl  flips  her  wings 

0*er  surging  billows*  foam ; 
And  bursts  or  wde,  and  moanings  deep, 
Are  echoing  roand  the  beelUag  sleep. 


Bhrill  screams,  and  low  heart-rending  i 

Rise  on  the  troabled  gale ; 
Oh !  human  anguish  swells  these  tones ! 

*Tis  a  love-lorn  maiden's  wall : 
And  the  heart  heaves  sick,  and  the  blood  raas  chill, 
As  ye  list  to  a  wail  so  wild  and  shrill. 

BUIl  creaka  and  moaas  tha  hollow  oak. 
When  the  storm  sweeps  through  the  wood; 

And  the  raven  pours  his  boding  croak. 
When  he  scenti  the  smell  of  blood; 

And  the  prey-birds  scream  for  their  dire  repast, 

When  a  warrior's  form  ftom  the  rocks  is  cast 

"  But  the  maiden*8  wail  t— 'tis  allent  now; 

Her  tears  t— they  are  wiped  away ; 
A  mantling  flush  laughs  o*er  her  brow, 

AsiA  there's  Joy  In  her  eye's  bright  ray : 
Bhe  sroi*« ;  at  the  tale  that  her  new  lover  ai^ia, 
While  aU  forgotten  the  lost  youth  lies ! 

"Albert!  Albert!"  exclaimed  Bertha,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  rushing  up  to  the  singer.  "  Woman/*  she 
continued,  "  who  has  pereuaded  uiee  to  torture  a  heart 
already  almost  broken  with  grief  7  Who  dare  say  that 
Albert  is  forgotten  7" 

The  female  appeared  awed  for  a  moment  Then  fix- 
ing her  eytB  upon  Bertha,  "  Swear  to  me,"  riie  cried, 
"  that  he  is  still  remembered— swear  to  me  that  you 
will  resist  Count  GK>ndibert  even  tmto  death,  and  a  way 
for  escape  may  yet  be  found !" 

Indignation  sparkled  for  a  moment  in  Bertha's  eye, 
as  if  she  would  have  said,  "  Wretch !  thou  knowest 
not  the  pure  constancv  of  a  virtuous  woman's  love ;" 
but  repressing  her  feeluigs,  she  replied,  '*  My  constancy 
is  firm  unto  ^th— I  never  will  be  Coimt  Oondiberf  s 
bride." 

A  tear  for  the  firat  time  appeared  in  those  large  black 
eyes.  "  Then  I  -shall  be  your  filend— resist  and  foar 
not ;"  saying  which  she  arose  precipitately,  and  left  the 
apartment 

Bertha  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  wept ;  but  she 
was  soon  roused  by  a  heavy  footstep  in  the  chamber. 
She  started  up,  and  CTount  Gondibert  stood  before  her. 
He  forcibly  seized  her  hand,  which  she  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  withdraw. 
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"I  have  cursed  tbe  moments  that  have  kept  me 
from  thee,"  said  he ;  "  but  now  that  I  am  with  thee, 
nothing  shall  tear  us  asunder  till  thou  art  mine,  thou 
loved  though  scornful  one." 

**  Base,  unmanly  villain !"  exclaimed  Bertha,  dashing 
him  from  her,  "  I  command  thee  to  restore  me  to  my 
fiither— darest  thou,  in  thy  dastard  soul,  ever  to  hope 
for  my  consent  1  Away,  traitor !  nor  dare  to  lay  thy 
coward  hand  upon  me !" 

"  Resistance  is  in  vain,"  cried  the  count,  enraged  at 
her  contempt ;  "  this  night  sees  you  my  bride— nothing 
can  rescue  you  from  my  power.  In  three  hours  every- 
thing will  be  ready— prepare  to  submit  in  silence  to 
your  inevitable  fate." 

"  Monster  1  no  power  shall  make  me  thine— Heaven 
will  protect  me.** 

"Trust  in  Heaven  then,"  replied  he,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  "for  no  earthly  aid  can  reach  you;"  saying 
whu;h  he  left  the  apartment,  and  Bertha  trembled  at 
the  fiite  which  seemed  to  await  her. 

Two  hours  passed  away  in  dreadful  agitation,  and 
Bertha  began  to  fear  that  the  promised  assistance  of 
the  female  attendant  was  in  vain,  when  at  last  she 
hastily  entered  the  apartment  Motioning  Bertha 
to  keep  ^ence,  she  proceeded  to  array  her  in  bridal 
gannents,  and  threw  a  long  white  veil  over  her.  She 
had  scarcely  completed  these  arn^igements,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Count  Gondibert  appeard. 

"  All  is  repdy,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  come  to  lead  my 
bride  to  the  altar." 

"  Villain !  I  will  not,"  said  Bertha,  grasping  the  sofa. 
"  Approach  me  not.  at  thy  peril !" 

"  Carry  the  lady  into  the  hall,"  said  the  count,  turn- 
ing to  his  attendants.  Thev  approached  ihe  terrified 
Bertha,  and  amid  her  struggles  and  cries  to  Heaven  for 
succor,  they  bore  her  into  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  but  dimly 
lighted.  A  large  mirror  was  on  one  side,  before  which 
stood  the  priest  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

"  If  thou  art  a  true  minister  of  our  religion,"  cried 
Bertha,  "  I  charge  thee  in  the  name  of  Heaven  from 
aiding  in  this  most  unholy  design." 

"  Peace !"  exclaimed  the  count,  stamping  violently. 
"  Proceed !"  added  he,  addressing  the  priest,  who  now 
opened  the  book. 

"  Stop.  I  command  you !"  again  cried  Bertha—"  Oh, 
aid  me.  Heaven  I" 

As  sne  uttered  these  words  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
the  figure  of  an  armed  warrior  met  them,  reflected  in 
the  opposite  mirror.  It  was  that  of  the  Black  Knight ; 
and  Bertha,  uttering  a  heart-piercing  shriek,  fell  life- 
less on  the  floor.  The  count  grasped  his  sword ;  but 
the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  a  well-remembered  voice  near  him,  made  his 
Mood  run  cold—"  Where  is  thy  prayer,  Gbndibert  7" 
it  inquired ;  "  another  time,  and  tny  fate  is  sealed." 

Lights  were  soon  brought  by  some  of  the  terrified 
attendants.  All  remained  apparently  undisturbed  in 
the  hall,  save  the  unhappy  victim,  who,  closely  envel- 
oped in  her  veil,  lay  extended  on  a  sofa. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  count  on  observing  her,  "  Ber- 
tha still  here !  then  I  defy  the  powers  of  light  and  dark- 
ness— she  shall  yet  be  mine.  Proceed — the  ceremony 
shall  now  be  completed." 

Motionless  she  was  raised  from  the  sofa,  and  appa- 
rently having  no  power  to  resist,  the  priest  performed 
his  office. 

The  count  approached,  and  raised  the  veil. 

"Damnation!"  burst  from  his  lips,  he  strudc  the 
frail  form  to  the  ground,  and  rushed  from  the  hall.  It 
was  the  mystenous  female  whom  we  have  formerly 
noticed.    Bertha  was  gone. 

When  Bertha  recovered  fit>m  the  swoon  Into  which 
flhe  bad  fallen,  she  found  herself  in  her  father's  castle, 
supported  by  him,  and  surrounded  by  her  anxious  at- 
tendants. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  the  baron,  "  my  child 
revives." 

Bertha  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  bewildered 
around. 

"  Where  am  1 1"  cried  she.  Then  perceiving  her 
father,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him  and  wept  on 
his  botGK>m.  "  Who  has  restored  me  to  thee,  my  dear 
fatherl  who  has  saved  yourchildfrom  so  honld  a  frite?" 


"Whatfiite,mychildr 

"  You  know  it  not  then  7  but,"  she  added  wildly, 
"  who  brought  me  here  7" 

"  The  Black  Knight  brought  you  to  the  castle  gate, 
and  blew  a  fearful  blast.  He  spoke  not,  and  on  his 
coal-black  steed  he  slowly  retraced  his  way  to  the 
forest" 

"  The  Black  Knight  of  the  forest !"  shuddered  Bertha. 

She  then  related  to  the  baron  Count  Gondibert' a 
cowardly  baseness,  and  the  dreadful  late  which  had 
been  averted. 

The  baron's  proud  eye  flashed  fire. 

"  Gondibert  shall  rue  this  deed— but  tell  me  all,  my 
chUd." 

Bertha  bhgan  her  relation,  but  on  reaching  that  part 
where  the  female  attendant  had  sung,  her  voice  falter- 
ed. Again  assuming  courage,  she  exclaimed  with 
much  emotion,  "Oh,  my  father,  my  heart  is  in  Albert's 
grave.  Since  his  disappearanoe  from  the  castle,  and 
the  dreadful  death  he  is  said  to  have  met  with,  I  have 
known  no  happiness,  no  peace,  no  rest- 1  can  never 
love  another." 

The  baron's  brows  contmcted,  and  his  indignation 
rose.  "  Shame  on  thee,  Bertha !  A  page !  an  un- 
known low-born  boy !  Shame,  shame  on  inee  to  con- 
fess it !" 

"  Father,"  said  she,  raising  herself  proudly,  "  he  was 
no  low-bom  boy."  She  paused— her  voice  again  fal- 
tered. "  Why  should  I  now  conceal  it,  since  he  is  no 
more  7— he  was  the  son  of  Berthold,  thy  deadliest  foe." 

The  baron  started  from  his  seat— his  eye  flashed  on 
the  pale-cheeked  maiden,  who  bent  like  a  lily  at  the 
threat^iing  blast.  "  My  deadliest  foe !— and  ray  daugh- 
ter lovdf  him  1 ,  Where  was  the  noble  blood  that  should 
have  risen  to  revenge  thy  father's  wrongs  7  I  cast  thee 
from  me— thou  lovest  not  thy  father,  or  thou  would 
have  hated  his  bitterest  enemy." 

"Oh,  my  father,"  cried  Bertha,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  Albert  was  not  thy  enemy.  He  knew  ms  father  in- 
jured thee,  and  he  lamented  It.  He  came  to  thy  castle 
as  a  deserted  youth  to  seek  thy  kind  protection,  and 
by  services  of  love  to  make  thee  reparation  for  a 
father's  faults.  He  saw,  and  loved  roe.  Father,  for- 
give us !  I  am  restored  to  thee  as  by  a  mirade— Oh  I 
cast  me  not  from  thy  bosom— from  thy  protecting 
arms  I" 

The  baron  sought  to  subdue  his  emotion,  but  casting 
a  glance  of  displeasure  on  Bertha,  he  hastily  left  the 
apartment,  without  replying  to  her  appeal. 

Exaggerated  at  the  villanous  conduct  of  Count  (Gon- 
dibert, the  baron  determined  to  attack  him  in  his  castle, 
and  punish  his  unmanly  attempt ;  but  the  count  having 
heard  that  Bertha  was  restored,  and  ooniectuiing  what 
would  be  the  consequences  when  the  baron  was  in- 
formed of  his  conduct,  he  resolved  not  to  await  the 
result.  One  night,  therefore,  when  all  in  the  castle  of 
the  baron  were  ouried  in  sleep,  with  a  strong  force  he 
attempted  to  surprise  it,  and  to  carry  ofi*  the  lady  Ber- 
tha. The  alarm  was  given.  All  flew  to  arms,  but  they 
were  taken  unprepared,  and  their  numbers  being  greatly 
inferior,  they  gave  way  before  tlieir  assailants,  who  haq 
already  forced  the  gates. 

"  To  the  tower !  to  the  tower !  shouted  G<Hidibert; 
"seize  the  Lady  Bertha !"  and  he  rushed  to  the  stair- 
case, which  the  baron  bravelv  defended. 

Young  and  powerful,  and  instigated  by  double  mo- 
tives of  love  and  revenge,  Gondibert  bore  down  all 
opposition ;  and  having  cut  his  way  to  the  baron,  he 
had  just  aimed  a  thrust  at  his  breast,  when  his  arm  was 
struck  down  with  violence,  and  the  Black  Knight  stood 
before  him. 

"  Again  !"  exclaimed  the  count.  "  May  all  the  powers 
of  vengeance  seize  thee  1"  aiming  a  blow  in  desperation 
at  the  sable  figure. 

"Thy fate  Is  sealed,"  said  a  deep  voice;  and  one 
stroke  from  a  powerful  arm  laid  Gondibert  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

"  Confess  thy  sins  before  thy  treacherous  soul  takes 
its  eternal  flight,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  as  he  bent 
over  ills  victim.    "  Make  reparation  for  thy  misdeeda" 

The  Lady  Bertha  rushed  from  the  tower— "Mr 
father!  mv  father !"  she  cried,  "  I  will  die  with  thee  I^' 
but  on  beholding  the  scene,  she  stood  rivetted  to  the 
ground. 
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The  knight's  sword  still  hang  suspended  over  the 
fiOIen  Oondibert^" Confess!"  again  said  his  deep- 
toned  voice.    ' 

Gk>ndibert  half  raised  himself,  "Lady,  I  would  make 
thee  teparation.  Albert  died  not— he  is  in  the  dungeons 
of  my  castle." 

"  Albert  is  here  I"  said  the  Black  Knight,  as  he  raised 
liis  helmet. 

Gondibert*8  spirit  fled— Bertha  shrieked,  and  fell  into 
her  father's  arms. 

The  baron's  breast  heaved  convulsively.  He  stood 
irresolute.  Albert  advanced  toward  him  and  sunk  on 
hie  knee. 

"My  father  injured  thee— in  the  duty  and  faithful- 
ness of  a  son,  permit  me  to  atone  for  tho^  injuries. 
Thrice  I  have  saved  the  Lady  Bertha  from  worse  than 
death — let  the  good  deeds  I  may  have  done  thee, 
and  my  constancy  and  sufferings,  be  repaid  by  her 
band.  Baron  Adelbret  von  Edelstein,  dost  thou  grant 
mysuit?" 

The  baron's  strugi^les  were  past— he  put  the  Lady 
Bertha's  hand  in  that  of  the  youthful  warrior,  and 
turned  aside  to  hide  a  starting  tear. 
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Thb  mail  coach  has  just  set  me  down  at  the  entrance 
to  a  dreary  and  unweeded  avenue.  There  was  a  double 
row  of  dark  elms,  interspersed  with  beech,  neither  very 
bowery  nor  very  umbrageous,  though  as  I  passed,  thev 
saluted  me  with  a  rich  shower  of  wet  leaves,  and  shook 
their  bare  arms,  growling  as  the  loud  sough  of  ik|wind 
went  through  their  decayed  branches.  The  (wnouse 
WMB  before  me.  Its  mumerous  and  irregularly  con- 
trived compartments  in  front  were  streaked  in  black 
and  white  sig-za^— vandyked,  I  think  the  fisdrest 
jewels  of  the  creation  call  tlus  chaste  and  elegant  orna- 
ment. It  was  near  the  close  of  a  dark  autumnal  day, 
and  a  mass  of  gable-ends  stood  sharp  and  erect  against 
the  wild  and  lowering  skv.  Each  of  these  pinnacles 
ooold  once  boast  of  its  aamired  and  appropriate  orna- 
ment— a  little  weathercock ;  but  they  had  cast  off  their 
gilded  plumage  for  ever,  and  fallen  from  their  high  es- 
tate, like  the  once  neatly  trimmed  manfdon  which  I 
was  now  visiting.  A  magpie  was  perched  upon  a  huge 
stack  of  chimneys:  his  black  and  white  plumage 
seemed  perfectly  in  character  with  the  mottled  edifice 
at  his  feet.  Perhaps  he  was  the  wraith,  the  departing 
vision  of  the  decaying  fabric;  an  apparition,  unsul^ 
•tantial  as  the  honors  and  digiiities  of  the  ancient  and 
revered  house  of  Etherinffton. 

I  looked  eagerly  at  the  long,  low  casements :  a  faint 
^mmer  was  visible.  It  proceeded  only  fh>m  the  wan 
reflection  of  a  sickly  sunbeam  behind  me,  struggling 
through  the  cleft  of  a  dark  hail-cloud.  It  was  the  win- 
dow where  in  my  boyhood  I  had  often  peeped  at  the 
▼Ulage  clock  through  my  little  telescope.  It  was  the 
nursery  chamber,  and  no  wonder  that  it  was  regarded 
with  feelinffS  of  the  deepest  interest.  Here  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason  broke  in  upon  my  soul ;  the  first 
leint  ffleams  of  intelligence  awakened  me  from  a  state 
of  innntine  unconsciousness.  It  was  here  that  I  first 
drank  eageriy  of  the  fresh  rills  of  knowledge ;  here  my 
imagination,  ardent  and  unrepressed,  first  plumed  its 
wings  for  flight,  and  I  stept  forth  over  its  threshold, 
into  a  world  long  since  tried,  and  found  as  unsatisfying 
and  unreal  as  the  false  glimmer  that  now  mocked  me 
fipom  the  hall  of  my  fathers. 

A  truce  to  sentiment !  I  came  hither,  it  may  be,  for 
a  different  purpose.  A  temporary  gush  will  occasionally 
spring  up  from  the  first  well-head  of  our  affections. 
However  homely  and  seemingly  ill  adapted,  in  outward 
show  and  character,  for  ^vinff  birth  to  those  feelings 
generally  designated  by  the  epithet  romantic,  the  place 
where  we  first  breathed,  where  our  ideas  were  first 
moulded,  formed  and  assimilated,  as  it  were,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  (their  very  shape 
and  oolor  determined  by  the  medium  in  which  they  first 
sprung)  the  casual  recurrence  of  a  scene  like  this — for- 
ming part  and  parcel  of  our  very  existence,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  very  fabric  of  our  thoughts — must,  in 
spite  of  all  subsequent  impressions,  revive  those  feel- 
ings, however  long  they  may  have  been  dormant,  with 


a  force  and  vividness  which  the  bare  recollection  can 
never  excite. 

The  garden-gate  stood  open.  The  initials  of  my 
name,  still  legible,  ai^ared  rudely  carved  on  the  poets 
— a  boyish  propensity  which  most  of  us  have  indulged  f 
and  I  well  remember  ministering  to  its  gratification 
wherever  I  durst  hazard  the  experiment,  when  first  iiv- 
itiated  into  the  mystery  of  hewing  out  these  important 
letters  ^ith  a  rusty  penknife. 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
present  occupants,  whether  sylphs,  gnomes,  or  genii, 
was  a  question  not  at  all.  as  it  yet  appeared,  in  a  train 
for  solution.  The  front  ooor  was  closed,  but  as  I  knew 
every  turn  and  comer  about  the  house,  I  made  doubt 
of  soon  finding  out  its  inmates,  if  any  of  them  were  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  worked  my  way  through  tha 
garden,  knee-deep  and  rank  with  weed,  for  thepurpoae 
of  reconnoitring  the  back-offices.  I  steered  pretty  cau- 
tiously past  what  memory,  that  great  dealer  in  hyper- 
bole, had  hitherto  pretty  generally  contrived  to  picture 
as  a  huge  lake— now,  to  my  astonishment,  dwindled 
into  a  tfuck-pond— but  not  without  danger  fVom  its 
slippery  margin.  It  still  reposed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cherry-tree,  once  the  harbinger  of  delight,  as  tha 
returning  season  gave  intimation  of  another  boimtiAil 
supply  of  fhiit.  Its  gnarled  stump,  now  stunted  and 
decaying,  had  scarcely  one  token  of  life  upon  iu  scat- 
terecl  branches.  Following  a  narrow  walk,  neariy  ob- 
literated, I  entered  a  paved  court.  The  first  tramp 
awoke  a  train  of  echoes,  that  seemed  as  though  tliey 
had  slumbered  since  my  departure,  and  now  started 
from  their  sleep,  to  greet  or  to  admonish  the  returning 
truant.  Grass  In  luxuriant  tufts,  capriciously  disposed, 
grew  about  in  large  patches.  The  brceie  passed  heavily 
by,  rustling  the  dark  swaths,  and  murmuring  fitfully 
as  it  departed.  Desolation  seemed  to  have  marked  the 
spot  for  her  own— the  grim  abode  of  solitude  and  de- 
spair. During  twenty  years'  sojourn  in  a  strange  land, 
memory  had  still,  with  untiring  delight,  painted  the 
old  mansion  in  all  its  primeval  primness  and  aimpli- 
city— fresh  as  I  had  left  it,  full  of  buoyancy  and  delight, 
to  take  possession  of  the  paradise  which  imagination 
had  created.  I  had  indeed  been  informed,  that  at  my 
father's  death  it  became  the  habitation  of  a  stranger; 
but  no  intelligence  as  to  its  present  condition  had  ever 

reached  me.    Being  at  L ,  and  only  some  fifty 

miles  distant,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  once 
more  gazing  on  the  old  manor-house,  and  of  compar- 
ing its  present  aspect  with  that  but  too  fiaithfully  en- 
gr^ted  on  my  recollections.  To  all  appearance  the 
house  was  tenantless.  I  tried  the  door  or  a  side-kitchen 
or  scullery :  it  was  fastened,  but  the  rusty  bolts  yielded 
to  no  very  forcible  pressure ;  and  I  once  more  penetra- 
ted into  the  kitchen,  that  exhaustless  magazine,  which 
had  furnished  ham  and  eggs,  greens  and  bacon,  with 
other  sundry  and  necessary  condiments  thereto  apper- 
taining to  the  progenitors  of  our  race  for  at  least  two 
centuries.  A  marvelous  change ! — to  me  it  appeared 
as  if  wrought  in  a  moment,  so  recently  had  memory 
reinstated  the  scenes  of  my  youth  In  aU  their  pristine 
splendor.  Now  no  smoke  rolled  lazily  away  from  the 
heavy  billet ;  no  blaze  greeted  my  sight ;  no  savory 
steam  regaled  the  sense.  Dark,  cheerless,  cold,  the 
long  bars  emitted  no  radiance ;  the  hearth  unswept,  on 
which  Growler  once  panted  with  health  and  fatness. 

Though  night  was  fast  approaching,  I  could  not  re- 
Hst  the  temptation  of  once  more  exploring  the  deserted 


chamber,  the  scene  of  many  a  youthful  frolic.  I  sprang 
with  reckless  facility  up  the  vast  staircase.  The  shal- 
low steps  were  not  sufficiently  accommodating  to  my 
impatience,  and  I  leaped  rather  than  ran,  with  the  in- 
tention of  passing  my  first  visit  to  that  cockaigne  of 
childhood,  that  paradise  of  little  fools— the  nursery. 
How  small,  dwindled  almost  into  a  span,  appeared  that 
once  mighty  and  almost  boundless  apartment,  every 
nook  of  which  was  a  separate  territory,  everv  drawer 
and  cupboard  the  boundary  of  another  kingdom  1 
Three  or  four  strides  brought  me  to  the  window ;  the 
village  steeple  still  rose  abruptly  from  the  dark  fir-trees, 
peacefully  reposing  in  the  dim  and  heavy  twilight. 
The  dock  was  chiming:  what  a  host  of  recollections 
were  awakened  at  the  sound !  Days  and  houre  long 
forgotten  seemed  to  rise  up  at  its  voice,  like  the  "pirita 
of  the  departed  sweeping  by,  awful  and  indistinct.  These 
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ImpBWiioBS  eo«n  became  more  yivld ;  they  reshed  on 
with  greater  rapidity :  I  turned  from  the  window,  and 
WBB  Startled  at  the  sudden  moving  of  a  shadow.  It' 
was  a  fidnt  long  drawn  figure  of  myself  on  the  floor 
and  opposite  waU.  Ashamed  of  my  fears,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  apartment,  when  my  attention  was 
wrested  by  a  drawing  which  I  had  once  scrawled,  and 
•tack  ageinst  the  wall  with  all  the  axdor  of  a  first 
achievement.  It  owed  its  preservation  to  an  unlucky 
bttt  efiectual  contrivance  of  mine  for  securin/its  per- 
pstuity :  a  paste-brush,  purloined  from  the  kitchen,  nad 
made  all  fast ;  and  the  piece,  impregnable  to  all  attacks, 
withstood  every  efibrt  for  its  removal.  In  fact,  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  at  the  same  time 
tearing  off  a  portion  from  the  dingy  papering  of  the 
loom,  and  leaving  a  disagreeable  void,  instead  of  my 
sprawling  performance.  With  the  less  evil  it  appeared 
each  succeedinff  occupant  had  been  contented ;  and  the 
drawing  stood  Its  ground  in  spite  of  dust  and  dilapida- 
tion. I  felt  wishful  for  the  possession  of  so  valuable  a 
memorial  of  past  exploits.  I  examined  it  again  and 
again,  but  not  a  ^ngle  comer  betrayed  symptoms  of 
lesion :  it  stuck  bolt  upright ;  and  the  dun  squat  figures 
poirtrayed  on  it  appeared  to  leer  at  me  most  provoking- 
fy.  Not  a  slip  or  tear  presented  itself  as  vantage-ground 
wr  the  projected  attack ;  and  I  had  no  other  resource 
left  of  gaing  possession  than  what  mny  be  denominated 
the. Cesarean  mode.  I  accordingly  took  out  my  knife, 
and  commenced  operations  by  cutting  out  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  ornamental  papering  from  the 
wall,  commensurate  with  the  picture.  I  looked  upon 
it  vrith  a  sort  of  superatitious  reverence ;  and  I  have 
always  thought,  that  the  strong  and  eager  impulse  I 
ielt  for  the  possession  of  this  ludeous  daub  proceeded 
Irom  a  far  dii^rent  source  than  mere  fondness  for  the 
memorials  of  childhood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  a  special  Providence,  and  that  too,  as 
discovered  in  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  life.  It  was  while  cutting  down 
«pon  what  seemed  like  wainscotins,  over  which  the 
xoom  had  been  papered,  that  my  Knife  glanced  on 
aomething  much  ilarder  than  the  rest.  Turning  aside 
my  m>oils,  I  saw  what  through  the  dusk  appeared  very 
tike  the  hinffe  of  a  concealed  door.  My  curiosity  was 
loused,  and  I  made  a  hasty  pull,  which  at  once  drew 
down  a  mighty  fragment  from  the  wall,  consisting  of 
plaater.  paper,  and  rotten  canvas;  and  some  minutes 
islapsea  ere  the  subsiding  cloud  of  dust  enabled  me  to 
discern  the  Urra  incognita  1  had  just  uncovered.  Sure 
enough  there  was  a  door,  and  as  surely  did  the  spirit 
oi  enterprize  prompt  me  to  open  it.  with  difficulty  I 
accomplished  my  purpose ;  it  yielded  at  length  to  my 
efiorU  J  but  the  noise  of  the  half-corroded  hinges,  gra- 
'  tfaig  and  shrieking  on  tlieir  rusty  pivots,  may  be  con- 
ceived aa  sufficientlv  dismal  and  appalling.  I  know 
not  if  onoe  at  least  I  did  not  draw  back,  or  let  go  my 
hold  incontinently  as  the  din  "  grew  long  and  loud." 
I  own,  without  hesitation,  that  I  turned  awav  my  head 
fywxk  the  opening,  as  it  became  wider  and  wider  at 
every  pull ;  and  it  required  a  considerable  effort  before 
1  could  summon  the  requisite  courage  to  look  into  the 

ftp.  My  head  seemed  aa  difficult  to  move  as  the  door, 
cannot  sav  that  I  was  absolutely  afraid  of  ghosts,  but 
I  wot  afraid  of  a  peep  from  behind  the  door— afraid  of 
being  frightened !  At  length,  with  desperate  boldness, 
1  thrust  my  head  plump  into  the  chasm ! 

Now,  reader,  wnat  was  It,  thlnkest  thou,  that  I  be- 
hddl  Thy  speculation  on  this  subject  will,  of  course, 
depend  entirely  upon  tlw  nerves  and  constitution,  like- 
wise upon  thy  course  of  education  and  habits  of  study. 
.U,  as  in  all  probability  thou  art,  of  the  gender  feminine, 
and  a  little  addicted  to  romance,  poetry,  and  the  like, 
then  wUt  thou  tickle  thine  imagination  with  delightful 
Auesses  about  a  white  lady,  a  Ump,  and  a  dagger.  If 
tny  brain  hath  been  steeped  in  tne  savory  mine  of 
novel-reading  and  sentimentality,  then  will  thy  thoughts 
be  of  gloomy  rooms,  prlsonera  immured  by  unfeding 
relatives,  &c.  Shouldst  thou  happen  to  be  cast  in  a 
more  matter-of-fact  mould,  stronsly  addicted  to  cry 
"  Fudge !"  at  every  display  of  trickery  and  folly,  then 
mayest  thou  opine,  what  any  man  with  three  grains  of 
sense  would  have  guessed  long  since,  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  a  cupboard  I  I  micht  thus  frame  solutions 
proper  to  every  character  ana  temperament.    <<  As  the 


fool  thinks^"  A«.  is  a  trite  proverb;  but,  sniBoe  it  to 
say,  not  one  of  these  fancies  and  speculaaons,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  affirm,  is  correct.  As  before  roentioned| 
I  trust  my  head  suddenly  into  the  chasm,  more  startled 
at  the  noise  produce  by  the  celerity  of  my  own  naotioiie 
than  I  could  possibly  be  at  anything  that  was  visible. 
As  far  as  the  darkness  would  permit  I  explored  the  in- 
terior, which,  after  all,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  small  closet.  Prom  what  cause  it  had  been  shut  out 
from  the  apartment  to  which  It  belonged,  it  were  vato 
to  conjecture.  All  that  was  really  cogniiant  to  the 
senses  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  doaeL 
some  four  feet  by  two,  utterly  unfurnished,  save  iRjtfc 
some  inches  of  accumulated  dust  and  rubush,  mat 
made  U  a  Worit  of  great  peril  to  grope  out  the  fiact  of  itt 
otherwise  absolute  emptiness.  This  discovery,  like 
many  other  notable  enterprizea,  seemed  to  1^  to  mo- 
ihlng.  I  stept  out  of  my  den,  reeking  with  spolte 
which  I  had  much  rather  left  undUlurbed  in  their  daiK 


recesses.  ...  ,  ^ 

Preparing  for  my  departure  and  a  visit  to  my  ™tt<>tt 
in  the  village,  who  as  yet  had  no  other  intimation  cf 
my  anival  than  a  hasty  note,  to  apprize  him  that  I  bad 
once  more  set  foot  on  English  ground  and  intended  to 
visit  him  before  my  return,  I  stepped  again  to  the  win- 
dow. Darkness  was  fast  gathermg  about  me :  a  heavy 
scud  was  driven  rapidly  across  the  heavens,  and  the 
wind  wailed  in  short  and  mournful  gusts  past  the 
chamber.  The  avenue  was  just  visible  frotn  the  tM 
where  I  stood ;  and  looking  down,  I  thought  I  conld 
discern  more  than  one  dark  object  moving  appuentty 
toward  the  house.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
I  g«Mkwith  more  than  ordinary  interest  as  they  ap- 
proacnlfi  ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  two  behigs,  in  hu- 
man habUlments,  were  dlstlncUv  seen  at  a  short  die- 
tance  from  the  gale  by  which  I  had  entered.  Feeltaig 
myself  an  intruder,  and  not  being  very  saU^toilly 
prepared  to  account  for  my  forcible  entry  into  the 
premises,  and  the  Injury  I  had  committed  on  the  pro- 
perty of  a  stranger,  I  drew  hastily  aside,  determined  to 
effect  a  retreat  whenever  and  wherever  it  might  be  m 
my  power.  Door  and  window  alternately  precented 
themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  unpleasant 
purpose,  but  before  I  could  satisfy  myself  as  to  whldft 
was  the  more  eligible  offer,  as  doubters  generally  do 
contrive  it,  I  lost  all  chance  oT  avalHng  myself  of 
either.  "  FacUia  dofeennu^'—"  Easier  in  than  out—" 
&c.,  oecured  to  me  and  many  other  classical  alhiaioiia, 
much  more  appropriate  than  agreeable.  I  heard  ▼oicm 
and  foouteps  in  the  haU.  The  staira  creaked,  and  K 
was  but  too  evident  they  were  coming.  Surely, 
thought  I,  these  gentry  have  noses  like  the  slemh- 
hound  J  and  I  nMule  no  doubt  but  they  would  unde- 
viatingly  follow  them  into  the  very  scene  of  my  le- 
boura :  and  what  excuse  could  I  make  for  the  havoc  I 
had  committed  7  I  stood  stupefied,  and  unable  to 
move.  The  thoughts  of  being  hauled  neck  and  heele 
before  the  next  jusdoe,  on  a  charge  of  hous^Nreakmff, 
mayhap— committed  to  prison— tried,  perhaps,  and— 
the  sequel  was  more  than  even  imagination  durst  com- 
ceive.  RecolUng  in  horror  from  iM  picture,  it  was 
with  something  Uke  instinctive  desperation  that  Illew 
to  the  UtUe  closet,  and  shut  myself  in,  with  all  the 
speed  and  precision  my  feare  wouW  •ijow.  Sine 
enough  the  brutes  were  making  the  best  of  their  way 
into  Uie  chamber,  and  every  moment  I  expected  thej 
would  track  their  vicdm  to  his  hiding-place.  An«ra 
few  moments  of  inconceivable  agony,  1  was  J«"«'[5" 
at  finding  from  their  conversadon  that  no  notion  was 
entertained,  at  present,  of  any  witneaa  to  their  pro- 
c^lngs. 

"  I  teU  thee,  Gilbert,  these  rusty  locks  can  keep  no- 
thing safe.  It's  but  some  few  months  since  we  weje 
here,  and  thou  knowest  the  doors  were  all  feat  The 
kitchen  door-post  is  now  as  rotten  as  touchwood  j  no 
bolt  will  fasten  it," 

"Nail  it  up,— nail  'em  all  up,»  growled  Gilbert; 
"  nobody  '11  live  here  now ;  or  else  set  fire  to 't.  it  H 
make  a  rare  bonfire  to  burn  that  ugly  old  wiU  *«-[*_ 

A  boisterous  laugh  here  broke  from  the  remoieeieM 
Gilbert.  It  fell  upon  my  ear  as  eomethingwith  which 
I  had  once  been  disagreeably  familiar.  The  voice  of 
the  first  speaker,  too,  seemed  to  sound  like  the  echoes 
of  chUdhood.    A  friendly  chink  permitted  ine  to  gain 
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the  infonnation  I  sought :  there  stood  my  uncle  and 
his  trusty  fiimiliar.  In  my  youth  I  had  contracted  a 
somewhat  unaccountable  aversion  to  the  latter  person- 
age. I  well  remembered  his  downcast  gray  eye,  de- 
priTed  of  its  fellow ;  and  the  malignant  pleasure  he 
took  in  thwarting  and  disturbing  my  childish  amuse 
ments.  This  prepossessing  Cyd(^  held  a  tinder-box, 
and  was  preparing  to  light  a  match.  My  uncle's  figure, 
I  could  not  mistake:  a  score  of  winters  had  cast  their 
shadows  on  his  brow  since  we  had  sepamted ;  but  he  still 
stood  as  he  was  wont— tall,  erect,  and  muscular,  though 
-age  had  slightly  drooped  his  proud  forehead;  and  I 
could  discern  his  long-Iapped  waistcoat  somewhat  less 
^conspicuous  in  front.  He  was  my  mother's  brother, 
and  the  only  surviving  relative  on  whom  I  had  any 
claim.  My  fears  were  set  at  rest,  but  curiosity  stole 
into  their  place.  I  felt  an  irrepressible  inclination  to 
watch  their  proceedings,  though  eaves-dropping  was  a 
procedure  that  I  abhorred,  ishould,  I  am  confident 
— at  least  I  hope  so — ^have  immediately  discovered 
myself,  had  not  a  single  word  which  I  had  overheard 
prevented  me.  The  "will"  to  which  they  alluded 
might  to  me,  perhaps,  be  an  object  of  no  trivial  im- 
portance. 

**  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  were  burnt !"  said  my 
uncle. 

"  The  win  or  the  house  V  pcevbhly  retorted  Gilbert. 

*'  Both !"  cried  the  other,  with  an  emphasis  and  ex- 
pression that  made  me  tremble. 

'*  If  we  bum  the  house,  the  papers  will  not  rise  out 
of  it,  depend  on' t,  master,"  continued  Gilbert;  "and 
that  box,  in  the  next  closet,  will  not  be  like  Goody 
Blake's  salamander  that  she  talks  about.'' 

I  began  to  feel  particularly  uncomfortable,  ^ft 

"  I  wish  they  had  all  been  burnt  long  ago,"  said  mine 
honest  uncle.  After  a  pause  he  went  on:  "Thisscape- 
.grace  nephew  of  mine  will  be  here  shortly.  For  fear 
of  accidents— accidents,  I  say,  Gilbert— it  were  better 
to  have  all  safe.  Who  knows  what  may  be  lurking  in 
the  old  house,  to  rise  up  some  day  as  a  witness  against 
us !  I  intend  either  to  pull  it  down  or  set  fire  to  it. 
But  we'll  make  sure  of  the  will  first." 

"  A  rambling  jackanapes  of  a  nephew !"  said  Gil- 
bert ;  "  I  hoped  the  fishes  had  been  at  supper  on  him 
before  now.  We  never  thought,  master,  he  could  be 
alive,  as  he  sent  no  word  about  his  being  either  alive 
or  dead.  But  I  guess,"  continued  this  amiable  ser- 
vant, *'he  might  ha'  staid  longer  an'  you  wouldn't  hm' 
iretted  for  his  company." 

Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves,  but  I  deter- 
mined to  reward  the  old  villain  very  mortly  for  his 
good  wishes. 

"  CKlbert,  when  there's  work  to  do,  thou  art  always 
readier  with  thy  tongue  than  with  thy  fingers.  Look ! 
the  match  has  gone  out  twice — cleave  oflTpuffing,  aad 
fetch  the  box— I 'II  manage  the  candle." 

I  began  to  feel  a  strange  sensation  rambling  about 
me.  Gilbert  left  the  room,  however,  and  I  applied 
myself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  the  crevice.  My 
xiishonest  relation  proceeded  to  revive  the  expiring 
sparks :  the  light  shone  full  upon  his  hard  features. 
It  might  be  fancy,  but  guilt,  broad,  legible,  remorseless 
xvAlU  seemed  to  mark  every  inflection  or  his  visage : 
fus  orow  contracted — his  eye  turned  cautiously  and 
fearfully  round  the  apartment,  and  more  than  once  it 
Tested  upon  the  gao  I  had  made.  I  saw  him  strike  his 
hand  upon  his  puckered  brow,  and  a  stifled  groan  es- 
caped him ;  but  as  if  ashamed  of  his  better  feelings 
he  clenched  it  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  listened 
eagerly  for  the  return  of  his  servant.  Tlie  slow  foot- 
flteps  of  Gilbert  soon  announced  his  approach,  and  vp- 
parently  with  some  heavy  burden.  He  threw  it  on 
the  floor,  and  I  heard  a  key  applied  and  the  rustv 
wards  answering  to  the  touch.  1*116  business  in  which 
they  were  now  engaged  was  out  of  my  limited  sphere 
o(  vision. 

"  I  think,  master,  the  damps  will  soon  ding  down  the 
old  house :  look  at  the  wall ;  the  paper  hangs  for  all 
the  world  like  the  clerk's  wig— ha,  ha!— If  we  should 
bum  the  whole  biggin,  we'd  nd  it  o'  the  ghosts.  Would 
they  stand  fire,  tmnk  vou,  or  be  off  to  cooler  quarters  7" 

"  Hush,  Gilbert;  thou  art  wicked  enough  to  bring  a 
whole  legion  about  us,  if  they  be  within  hearing.  1 
always  seemed  to  treat  these  stories  with  contempt, 


Gilbert,  but  I  never  could  very  well  account  for  the 
noises  that  old  Dobbins  and  his  wife  heard.  Thott 
knowest  he  was  driven  out  of  the  bouse  by  them. 
People  wondered  that  I  did  not  come  and  live  here,  hi- 
stead  of  letting  it  run  to  ruin.  It's  pretty  gemsrallf 
thought  that  I  fear  neither  man  nor  devU,  but— oh  t 
here  It  is ;  here  is  the  will.  I  care  nothing  for  ^e 
rest,  provided  this  be  cancelled." 

'*Ay,  master,  they  said  the  ghost  never  left  off 
scratching  as  long  as  anybody  was  in  the  roem. 
Which  room  was  it  I  wonder  7  I  never  thought  on' t 
to  inouire ;  but — I  don't  Hke  this  a  bit  It  runs  in  my 
head  it  is  the  very  place,  and  behind  that  wall,  too, 
where  it  took  up  Its  quarters ;  like  as  it  might  be  just 
a-back  of  the  paper  there.  Think  you,  master,  the  old 
tyke  has  pull'd  it  down  wi'  scratching  7" 

"  Gilbert,"  said  my  uncle  solemnly,  **  I  don't  VHn 
these  jests  of  thine.  Save  them,  I  prithee,  for  fitter 
subjects.  The  will  is  what  we  came  for.  Let  us  die* 
pose  of  that  quietly,  and  I  promise  thee  I  'U  never  aet 
foot  here  again." 

As  he  spoke,  he  approached  the  candle— It  was  iwt 
within  my  view — and  opened  the  will,  that  it  mlgfat 
yield  more  readily  to  the  blaze.  I  watched  him  ^* 
dently  preparing  to  consume  a  document  with  whieli 
I  felt  convinced  my  welfiire  and  interests  were  inti- 
mately connected.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost ;  but  how  to  get  possession  was  no  easy  contri- 
vance. If  I  salliea  forth  to  its  rescue  they  might  »»»• 
der  me,  or  at  least  prevent  its  felling  into  ray  bandit 
This  plan  could  only  prolong  Its  existence  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  would  to  a  certainty  ensure  its  evestual 
destruction.  Gilbert's  dissertation  on  the  ocovpation^ 
and  amusements  of  the  ghost  came  very  opportmieiy 
to  my  aid,  and  immediately  I  put  into  executioa  what 
now  appeared  my  only  hopeof  its  safety.  Just  as  a 
comer  of  the  paper  was  entering  the  flame,  I  gaye  « 
pretty  loud  scmtch,  at  the  same  time  anxiously  ob- 
serving the  effect  it  might  produce.  I  was  oweijoipd. 
to  findthe  enewy  intimidated  at  least  by  the  first  are. 
Another  volley,  and  another  succeeded,  until  even  tiie 
sceptical  Gilbert  was  dismayed.  My  uncle  seemed 
rivited  to  the  spot,  his  hands  widely  disparted,  so  that 
the  flame  and  its  destined  prey  were  now  pretty  fer 
asunder.  Neither  of  the  culprits  spoke,  and  I  hopod 
that  little  more  would  be  necessary  to  rout  tbemfeMjr 
from  the  field.  As  yet  they  did  not  seem  diapesed  t» 
move;  and  I  was  afraid  of  a  rally,  should  xeuMtt  get 
the  better  of  their  fears. 

"  Rats  1  rats  T'  shouted  OUbert.  "  We  'II  ainfe  thair 
taUs  for  them."  The  scratching  oeaasd*  Amu  tim 
paper  was  approaching  to  its  dreaded  catastrophe. 

"  Bewta^t  r  I  cried,  in  a  deepond  sepulehnl  toMV 
that  startled  even  the  utterer.  What  efieet  It  had  p*a- 
duoed  on  my  auditory  I  was  left  aloae  to  ooBJectura. 
The  candle  dropped  from  the  hu!endiury*s  gmsp,  and 


the  spofl  was  leh  a  prey  to  Uie  bugbear  that  pea 
their  imaginations.  With  feelings  of  unmixed  deligbt^ 
I  heard  them  dear  the  stairs  atafew  leaps,  run  through 
the  hall,  and  soon  afterward  a  tenifie  beUow  fiMMa 
Gilbert  announced  their  descent  into  the  avenae. 

Luckily  the  light  was  not  extinct,  and  I  lost  i 
in  taking  possession  of  the  document  whidi  I  < 
ered  of  the  most  importance.  A  number  of  iooae  pa- 
pers, the  contents  of  a  huge  trunk,  warn  aeatlemd 
about ;  but  my  attention  was  more  particidaily  dlveetsd 
to  the  paper  which  had  been  the  obieet  of  my  uMle'« 
visit  to  Etherington-house.  To  my  great  ioy,  this  waa 
neither  less  nor  more  than  my  fathePs  wiB,  wHneased 
and  sealed  in  due  form,  wherein  the  possesstoos  of  mf 
ancestors  were  conveyed,  absolutely  and  uncoaditiea- 
ally,  without  entail,  unencumberred  and  uaembanaM- 
ed,  to  me  and  my  assigns.  I  thought  it  meet  HlEely 
that  the  papers  in  and  about  the  trunk  might  be  of  uei^ 
either  as  corroborative  evidence,  hi  case  my  uada 
should  choose  to  litigate  the  point  and  brand  the  ori- 
ginal document  as  a  forgery,  or  as  a  direct  tesllmeMr 
to  the  validity  of  my  claim.  I  was  rather  puxxied  Is 
what  manner  to  convey  them  from  the  place  so  as  not 
to  exdte  suspidon,  should  the  two  worthies  returiL  I 
was  pretty  certain  they  would  not  leave  natters  aa 
they  now  stood  when  thefr  fears  were  allayed,  and 
daylight  would  probably  impart  sufficient  couia^e  to 
hidui^  them  to  repeat  qieir  visit.    On  finding  the  pa^ 
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pers  removed,  the  nature  of  this  night's  ghostly  ad 
monition  would  immediately  be  guessed,  and  measures 
taken  to  thwart  any  proceedings  which  it  misht  be  in 
my  power  to  adopt.  To  prevent  discovery  I  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient.  I  sorted  out  the  waste  paper, 
m  considerable  quantity  of  wliich  served  as  envelopes 
to  the  rest,  setting  fire  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
contents  of  the  trunk  might  appear  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  falling  of  ine  candle.  I  succeeded  very 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Disturbed  and  agonized 
•3  my  feelings  had  been  during  the  discovery,  the  idea 
of  having  defeated  the  plan  of  my  iniquitous  relative 

Sve  a  zest  to  my  acquisitions  almost  as  great  as  if  I 
d  already  taken  possession  of  iliy  paternal  Inheritance. 

Before  1  left  the  apartment,  I  poured  out  my  heart  in 
thanksgivings  to  that  unseen  powtfwhose  hand,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  brought  me  thither  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  to  frustrate  the  schemed  and  machinations  of 
the  enemy. 

Bundling  up  the  papers,  my  knowledge  of  the  vicinity 
•nabled  mo  to  reach  a  small  tavern  in  the  neighborhood, 
without  the  risk  of  being  recognized.  Here  f  continucc 
two  or  three  days,  examining  the  documents,  with  the 

wdttance  of  an  honest  limb  of  the  law  from  W . 

He  entertaiiAdconslderable  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
trial,  feeling  Avinced  that  a  forged  will  would  be  pre- 
pared, if  not  already  in  existence,  and  that  my  relative 
would  not  relinquish  his  fradulent  claim,  should  the 
law  be  openly  appealed  to.  Mr.  Latitat  strongly  re< 
oommended  that  proceedings  of  a  different  nature 
should  be  first  tried,  in  hopes  of  enclosing  the  villain 
in  hb  own  toils ;  and  these,  if  successful,  would  save 
the  uncertain  and  expensive  process  of  a  suit.  I  felt 
unwilling  to  adopt  any  mode  of  attack  but  that  of  open 
warfare,  and  urged,  that  possession  of  the  real  will 
would  be  sufficient  to  reinstate  me  as  the  lawful  heir. 
The  man  of  law  smiled.  He  inquired  how  I  should  be 
'  able  to  prove,  that  the  foigery  which  my  unde  would 
in  all  probability  produce  was  not  the  eenuine  testa- 
ment :  and  as  the  date  would  inevitably  be  subsequent 
to  the  one  I  held,  it  would  annul  any  former  beouest. 
As  to  my  tale  abojut  burning  the  wul,  that  mlffht  or 
might  hot  be  treated  as  a  story  trumped  up  for  the  oc- 
cadon.  I  had  no  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact ;  and 
though  appearances  were  certainly  in  my  favor,  yet  the 
case  could  only  be  decided  accordins  to  evidence. 
With  great  reluctance  I  consented  to  tiUte  a  part  in  the 
scheme  he  chalked  out  for  my  guidance,  and  on  the 
third  day  from  my  arrival.  I  walked  a  few  miles  from 
the  village,  returning  by  the  mail,  that  it  might  appear 
as  if  I  haa  onlv  just  arrived.  On  beins  set  down  at 
my  ancle's,  I  had  the  satisftMStion  to  find,  as  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  his  manner,  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  my  recent  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  course 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  death  of  my  revered 
parents  and  the  way  in  which  their  property  had  been 
disposed  o£ 

**  I  can  only  repeat,"  continued  he,  '*  what  I,  as  the 
only  executor  under  your  father's  will,  was  commis- 
sioned to  inform  you  at  his  decease.  The  property 
was  heavily  mortfafed  before  your  departure;  and  its 
continued  depresnon  In  value,  arising  trom  causes  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  left  the  executor  no  other 
•Itemadve  but  that  of  giving  the  creditors  possession. 
The  will  is  liere,"  said  he,  taking  out  a  paper,  neatly 
folded  and  mounted  with  red  tape,  from  a  bureau.  *'  It 
is  necessarily  brief,  and  merely  enumerates  the  names 
of  the  mortgagees  and  amounts  owing.  I  was  unfor- 
tunately the  principal  creditor,  having  been  a  consider- 
able loser  fh>m  my  wish  to  preserve  the  property  in- 
Tiolate.  For  the  credit  of  the  family  I  paid  off  the 
remaining  incumbrances,  and  the  estate  has  lapsed  to 
me  as  the  lawful  possessor." 

He  placed  the  document  in  my  hands.  I  read  in  it 
m  very  technical  tribute  of  testamentary  gratitude  to 
Matthew  SomerviUe,  Esq.  styled  therein  "  beloved  bro- 
ther;" and  a  slight  mention  of  ray  name,  but  no  be- 
quest, save  that  of  recommending  me  to  the  kindness 
of  my  relative,  in  case  it  should  please  Heaven  to  send 
me  once  more  to  my  native  shores.  I  was  aware  he 
would  be  on  the  watch ;  guarded  therefore  against  any 
expression  of  my  feelings,  I  eageriy  perused  the  deed, 
mud  with  a  sigh,  which  he  would  naturally  attribute  to 
any  cause  but  the  real  one,  I  returned  ithito  his  hands. 


"I  find,"  said  he,  "from  your  letter  received  on  the 
23d  current,  that  you  are  not  making  a  long  stay  in  this 
neighborhood.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  you  should 
not.  The  old  house  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  Three 
years  ago  next  May,  David  Dobbins,  the  tenant  under 
lease  from  me,  left  it,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
meet  with  another  occupant  fully  tp  mv  satisfaction  ; 
indeed  I  hove  some  intention  of  pulling  down  the  house 
and  disposing  of  the  materials." 

"  Pulling  it  down  1"  I  exclaimed,  with  indignation. 

"Yes;  that  is,  it  is  so  untenantable— so— what  shall 
I  call  it?— that  nobody  cares  to  live  there." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  haunted T' 

"Haunted!"  exclaimed  he,  surveying  me  with  m 
severe  and  scrutinizing  glance.  "  What  should  have 
put  that  into  your  head  T' 

I  was  afraid  I  had  said  too  much ;  and  anxious  to 
allay  the  suspicion  I  saw  gatheringln  his  countenance, 
"Nay,  uncle,"  I  quickly  rejoined :  but  you  seemed  so 
afraid  of  speaking  out  upon  the  matter,  that  I  thought 
there  must  needs  be  a  ghost  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  he  carelessly,  "the  foolish  £&nner 
and  his  wife  did  hint  something  of  the  sort ;  but  it  Is 
well  known  that  I  pay  no  attention  to  such  tales.  The 
long  and  the  short  of'^it,  I  fancy,  was,  that  they  were 
tire^  of  their  bargain  and  wanted  me  to  take  it  oof  their 
hands." 

Here  honest  Crilbert  entered,  to  say  that  Mr.  Latitat 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  word  with  his  master. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Ladtat  to  walk  in.  We  have  no  secrets 
here.  Excuse  me,  nephew ;  this  man  is  one  of  our 
lawyers  from  W .  He  has  nothing  to  communi- 
cate bfavhat  you  may  hear,  I  dare  say.  If  he  should 
have  a^  private  business,  you  can  step  into  the  next 
room." 

The  attorney  entering,  I  was  introduced  as  nephew 
to  Mr.  SomerviUe,  just  arrived  from  the  Indies,  and  so 
forth.    Standing,  Mr.  Latitat  performed  due  obeisance. 

"  Sit  down ;  sit  down,  Mr.  Latitat,"  cried  my  uncle. 
"  You  need  not  be  bowing  there  for  a  job.  Poor  fellow,, 
he  has  not  much  left  to  grease  the  paws  of  a  lawyer. 
Well,  sir,  your  errand  V* 

"I  came,  Mr.  SomerviUe,  respecting  the  manor- 
house.  Perhaps  you  would  not  have  any  objections  to 
a  tenant  1" 

"  I  cannot  say  just  now.  I  have  had  some  thoughts 
of  puUlng  it  down." 

"  Sir  1  you  would  not  demolish  a  buUding,  the  growth, 
of  centuries— a  family  mansion— been  in  the  descent 
since  James's  time.  It  would  be  barbarous.  The  an- 
tiques would  be  about  your  ears." 

"  I  car^  nothing  for  the  antiquities;  and,  moreover, 
I  do  not  choose  to  let  the  house.  Any  further  business 
with  me  this  morning,  sir  7" 

"  Nothing  of  consequence ;  I  only  came  about  the 
house." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Latitat,"  said  I,  "what  sort  of  a  tenant 
have  you  in  view — one  you  could  recommend  1  I  think 
my  uncle  has  more  regard  for  the  old  mansion-house 
of  the  Etheringtons  than  comports  with  the  outrage  he 
threatens.  The  will  says,  if  I  read  aright,  that  the 
house  and  property  may  he  sold,  should  the  executor 
see  fit;  but  as  to  puUingit  down,  I  am  sure  my  father 
never  meant  any  thing  so  deplorable.  Allow  me  an- 
other glance  at  that  paper." 

"Please  to  observe,  nephew,  that  the  will  makes  Ife 
mine,  and  as  such  I  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
in  such  manner  as  I  may  deem  best.  If  you  have  any 
doubts,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Latitat,  who  sits  smiling  at 
your  unlawyer-like  opinions." 

"  Pray  allow  me  one  moment,"  said  the  curious  Mr» 
Latitat.  He  looked  at  the  signature,  and  that  of  the 
parties  wUnessing. 

"Martha  SomerviUe— your  late  aster,  I  presume  1" 

My  uncle  nodded  assent. 

"  GUbert  Buntwlsle— your  servant  7" 

"  The  same.  To  what  purpose,  sir,  are  these  ques- 
tions 1"  angrily  Inquired  my  uncle. 

"  Merely  matters  of  form— a  habit  we  lawyers  cannot 
easUy  throw  aMde  whenever  we  get  sight  of  mustjr 
parchments.    I  hope  you  wUl  pardon  my  freedom  ?" 

"  Oh  I  as  for  that,  your  are  welcome  to  ask  as  many 
questions  as  you  think  proper;  they  will  be  easily  an- 
swered, I  take  it." 
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"  Doubtless,"  said  the  persevering  man  of  words. 
"Whenever  I  take  up  a  deed,  for  instance — it  is  just 
the  habit  of  the  thing,  Mr.  Somerville— I  always  look 
at  i I  as  a  banker  looks  at  a  note.  He  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  gather  one  up  without  first  ascertaining 
that  it  was  genuine." 

"Genuine!"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  thrown  off  his 
guard.    '*  You  do  not  suspect  that  I  have  forced  ill" 

"Forged  it  I  why  how  could  that  enter  your  head  Mr. 
Somerville  1  I  should  as  soon  suspect  you  of  forging 
a  bank-note,  or  coining  a  guinea.  Ringing  a  guinea, 
Mr.  Somerville,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  payee 
suspects  the  payer  to  be  an  adept  in  that  ingenious  and 
much  abused  art.  We  should  be  prodigiously  surprised, 
Mr.  Somerville,  if  the  payer  was  to  start  up  In  a  tan- 
trum, and  say,  *  Do  you  suspect  me,  sir,  of  having 
coined  it  r." 

"  Mr.  Latitat,  if  you  came  hither  for  the  purpose  of 
insulting  mc " 

*'  I  came  here  on  no  such  business.  Mr.  Somerville; 
but  as  you  seem  disposed  to  be  captious,  I  will  make 
free  to  say,  and  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  ninety- nine 
hundreths  of  the  profession,  that  it  might  possibly  have 
been  a  little  more  satisfactory  to  the  heir-apparent,  had 
the  witnesses  to  this  the  most  solemn  and  important 
«ct  of  a  man's  life  been  any  other  than,  firstly,  a  de- 
funct sister  to  the  party  claiming  the  whole  residue, 
and,  secondly,  Mr.  Gilbert  Buntwisle,  his  servant. 
Nay,  Mr.  Somer\'ille,"  said  the  pertinacious  lawyer, 
rising,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  use  more  circumlocution  than 
is  necessary ;  I  have  stated  my  suspicions,  and  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  you  can  tiave  no  objections,  at 
least,  to  satisfy  your  nephew  on  the  subject,  who  seems, 
to  say  the  truth,  much  astonished  at  our  midental 
parley." 

"  And  pray,  who  made  you  a  ruler  and  a  judge  be- 
tween us  ?" 

"  /  have  no  business  with  it,  I  own :  but  as  you 
seemed  rather  angry,  I  made  bold  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  little  technicalities  aforesaid.  If  Mr.  Ethering- 
ton  chooses,"  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  the  matter 
is  now  at  rest." 

*' Of  course,"  I  replied,  "Mr.  Somerville  will  be 
ready  to  give  every  satisfaction  that  may  be  required, 
as  regards  the  validity  of  the  witnesses.  I  request, 
uncle,  that  you  will  nqt  lose  one  moment  in  rebutting 
these  insinuations.  For  your  own  sake  and  mine,  it 
is  not  proper  that  your  conduct  should  go  forth  to  the 
world  in  the  shape  in  which  this  gentleman  may  think 
fit  to  represent  it." 

"  If  he  dare  speak  one  word " 

"Nay,  uncle,  that  is  not  the  way  to  stop  folks' 
mouths  now-a-days.  Nothing  but  the  actual  gag,  or  a 
line  of  conduct  that  courts  no  favor  and  requires  no 
concealment,  will  pass  current  with  the  world.  I  re- 
quest, sir,"  addressing  myself  to  Latitat,  "  that  you  will 
not  leave  the  house  until  you  have  given  Mr.  Somer- 
ville the  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  from  any  blame 
in  this  transaction." 

"As  matters  have  assumed  this  posture,"  said  Mr. 
Latitat,  I  should  be  deficient  in  respect  to  the  profession 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  did  I  not 

1'ustify  my  conduct  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  Have 
',  liberty  to  proceed  7" 

"Proceed  as  you  like,  you  will  not  prove  the  testa- 
ment to  be  a  forgery.  The  signing  and  witnessing 
were  done  in  my  presence,"  said  Mr.  Somerville.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  instinctively  locked  up  his  bureau ; 
and,  if  such  stem  features  could  assume  an  aspect  of 
still  greater  asperity,  it  was  when  the  interrogator  thus 
continued : — "  You  were,  as  you  observe,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville, a  witness  to  the  due  subscription  .of  this  deed. 
If  I  am  to  clear  myself  from  the  imputation  of  unjusti- 
fiable curiosity,  I  must  beg  leave  to  examine  yourself 
and  the  surviving  witness  apart,  merely  as  to  the  mi- 
nutiae of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  finally 
completed :  for  instance,  was  the  late  Mr.  Etherington 
in  bed,  or  was  he  sick,  or  well,  when  the  deed  was  ex- 
ecuted?" 

A  cadaverous  hue  stole  over  the  dark  features  of  the 
culprit ;  their  aspect  varying  and  distorted,  In  which 
fiear  and  deadly  anger  painfully  strove  for  pre  eminence. 

"And  wherefore  apart?"  said  he,  with  a  hideous 
grin.    He  stamped  suddenly  on  the  floor. 


"  If  that  summons  be  for  your  servant,  you  might 
have  saved  yourself  the  trouble,  Mr.  Somerville,"  said 
Latitat,  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity.  "  Gilbert 
is  at  my  office,  whither  I  sent  him  on  an  errand,  think- 
ing he  would  be  best  out  of  the  way  for  a  while.  I 
find,  however,  that  we  shall  have  need  of  him.  It  is 
as  well,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
signals." 

"  A  base  conspiracy !"  roared  the  infuriated  villain. 
"Nephew,  how  is  this?  And  in  my  own  house — 
bullied— baited !    But  I  will  be  revenged— I  will—" 

Here  he  became  exhausted  with  rage,  and  sat  down. 
On  Mr.  Latitat  attempting  to  speak,  he  cried  out — "  I 
will  answer  no  questions,  and  I  defy  you.  Gilbert  may 
say  what  he  likes ;  but  he  cannot  contradict  my  words. 
I'll  speak  none." 

"These  would  be  strange  words,  indeed,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville, from  an  innocent  man.  Know  you  that  will?*' 
said  the  lawyer,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  the  real  instrument  so  miraculously- 
preserved  from  destruction.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
first  look  of  horror  and  astonishment.  Had  a  spectre 
risen  up,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  prison-hoi^sey 
he  could  not  have  exhibited  more  appalling  symptoms 
of  unmitigated  despair.  He  shuddered  audibly.  It 
was  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony.  A  portentous  nlence 
ensued.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  it  was  inter- 
rupted. Mr.  Latitat  was  the  first  to  break  so  disagree- 
able a  pause. 

"Mr.  Somerville,  it  is  useless  to  carry  on  this  scene 
of  duplicity  ;  neither  party  would  be  benefitted  by  it. 
You  have  forged  that  deed !  We  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  your  attempt  to  destroy  this  document  I  now 
hold,  in  the  very  mansion  which  your  unhallowed  hands 
would,  but  for  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence, 
have  levelled  with  the  dust.  On  one  condition,  and  on 
one  only,  your  conduct  shall  be  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  your  fellow- men.  The  eye  of  Provi- 
dence alone  has  hitherto  tracked  the  tortuous  course 
of  your  villany.  On  one  condition,  I  say,  the  past  Is 
for  ever  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  world."  An- 
other pause.  My  uncle  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
spirit.  Had  his  heart's  blood  been  at  stake,  he  could 
not  have  evinced  a  greater  reluctance  than  he  now 
showed  at  the  thoughts  of  relinquishing  his  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Destroy  with  your  own  hands  that  forged  testimo- 
ny of  your  guilt.  Your  nephew  does  not  wish  to 
bring  an  old  man's  gray  hairs  to  an  ignominious  grave." 

He  took  the  deed  and,  turning  adde  his  head,  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  He  appeared  to  breathe  more 
freely  when  it  was  consumed ;  but  the  struggle  had 
been  too  severe  even  for  his  unyielding  frame,  iron- 
bound  though  it  seemed.  As  he  turned  trembling  from 
the  hearth,  he  sunk  into  his  chair,  threw  his  nands 
over  his  face,  and  groaned  deeply.  The  next  moment 
he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  me.  A  glassy  brightness 
suddenly  shot  over  them ;  a  dimness  followed  like  the 
shadows  of  death.  He  held  out  his  hand ;  his  head 
bowed ;  and  he  bade  adieu  to  the  world  and  its  interests 
for  ever! 
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"  I  WILL  not,  I  cannot  endure  the  scene  any  longer  !**" 
said  Robert  Dawson  to  himself,  as  his  four  children — 
he  had  a  fifth,  but  it  was  at  the  breast — one  day  clung 
around  him,  Imploiing  something  wherewith  to  satify 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  "I  cannot  endure  it  longer: 
I  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  get  bread  for  the  poor 
things!" 

Thfere  was  not  a  man  within  the  confines  of  Banff- 


shire of  more  strict  integrity  than  Robert  Dawson. 
Though  never  affluent,  he  had  from  his  youth  up  until 
now  been  in  comfortable  circumstances.      His  late 


reverse  of  fortune  involved  no  compromise  of  principle. 
It  was  produced  by  causes  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol. He  had  embarked  his  all  in  a  speculation  which 
every  body  thought  would  prove  a  profitable  one.  The 
issue  showed  how  erroneous  human  calculations  some- 
times are.  He  was  all  at  once  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  himself^  his  wife,  and  family,  subjected  to 
all  its  attendant  wants  and  woes. 
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For  some  months  Robert  and  his  partner  In  life  bore 
up  under  thdr  sad  and  sudden  reverse,  with  a  fortitude 
which  exceeded  all  nraise.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard 
to  escape  the  lips  of  either.  And  as  far  as  they  them- 
selves were  concerned,  they  would  have  continued  re- 
conciled to  their  condition ;  in  the  hope,  though  against 
hope,  that  a  brighter  and  better  day  would  ultimately 
dawn  on  them.  But  they  had  children;  and  these 
gathered  round  the  mother,  who  had  been  for  weeks 
streC&ied  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  imoloring,  by  the  irreslst- 
able  eloquence  of  their  looks,  tneir  cries,  their  tears, 
■omethinff  wherewith  to  allay  aJl  the  gnawinffs  of  hung- 
er. For  oayS)  Robert  witnessed  the  scene  with  feelings 
which  do  not  admit  of  description.  At  last  it  pierced 
his  soul  80  sharply,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  it : 
the  independence  of  his  spirit  sank  before  it.  He  came 
to  the  resolution — he  uttered  the  words  recorded  above. 
He  sallied  forth  to  appeal  to  the  charitable  and  humane. 

He  who  is  the  subject  of  real  and  deep  distress,  is 
generally  less  qualified  to  tell  his  tale  of  wo  with  eflfect, 
than  the  person  whose  wants  and  wretchedness  are 
only  fictitious.  Siich  was  the  case  with  Robert  Daw- 
aon ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  application  for 
assistance  was  in  every  instance  unsuccessful.  What 
was  to  be  done?  His  apparently  dying  wife  and  fsim- 
ishing  children  were  again  pictured  to  his  mind  in  all 
the  soul-touching  wretchedness  of  their  situation.  He 
feared  if  no  food  were  given  them  in  an  hour  or  two, 
one  or  more  of  them,  by  that  time,  would  be  lyine  a 
corpse.  A  feeling  of  desperation  came  over  him  :  ne 
hurried  to  an  adjacent  wood,  determined  to  rob  the  first 
individual  he  met  in  that  secluded  place,  though  death, 
either  on  the  spot  or  by  the  hands  of  the  luingman, 
should  be  the  consequence. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  carrying  his 
resolution  into  effect.  He  espied  a  gentleman  walking 
on  foot  along  the  road  which  went  through  the  wood. 
IJnacquainted  with  the  feelings  and  practices  of  a  foot- 
pad, Ilobert's  breast  palpitated  and  his  limbs  quivered, 
as  he  observed  the  gentleman  approach  the  place  where 
he  lay  concealed.  His  determination,  however,  was 
fixed,  and  as  the  gentleman  came  up,  he  leaped  out 
ih>m  his  hiding  place,  seized  the  traveler  by  the  collar, 
and  demandecfnis  purse.  Observing  that  Robert  had  no 
pistol,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  stick  in  his  hand,  the 
other  resisted.  A  struggle  ensued.  Robert  tripped  up 
the  gentleman,  and  when  on  the  ground,  succeeded  by 
his  superior  physical  strength  in  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  five  pound  note. 

Robert  then  allowed  the  other  to  lise  and  depart ;  and 
set  off  himself  for  home  to  give  his  wife  and  family  the 
benefit  of  his  booty. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  on  his  way  when 
his  conscience  loudly  condemned  him  for  the  robbery 
he  had  committed.  A  violent  struggle  ensued  in  his 
breast  between  honesty  and  comnuBeration  for  his  fam- 
ishing wife  and  chilclren.  The  decision  he  came  to 
was,  that  he  would  not  take  what  was  not  his  own,  but 
would  trust  to  Providence. 

He  that  moment  turned  from  his  homeward  course ; 
he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  after  the  gentleman :  he  over- 
took him,  and  placed  the  five  pound  note  in  is  hand, 
•'•Sir,"  said  he,  "here  is  your  money;  I  have  done 
wrong  in  taking  it :  I  could  not  be  at  ease  until  I  restor- 
ed it;  nothing  but  the  direst  necoMity  could  ever  have 
made  me  form,  far  less  execute,  the  purpose  of  robbing 
«  fellow-man.  From  my  most  inmost  soul  I  beg  your 
pardon  !** 

Robert  wheeled  round  to  withdraw  when  he  had 
restored  the  money,  but  the  gentleman,  struck  by  his 
appearance  and  hu  manner,  desired  him  to  stay  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

"Your  conduct  surprises  me,"  said  the  gentleman: 
**  what  could  have  induced  you  to  take  the  highway, 
and  then,  after  having  succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  your 
own  life,  in  getting  part  of  my  money,  to  come  and. 
restore  it  1  It  is  not  often  that  foot-pads  trouble  thbm- 
aelves  about  the  honesty  of  their  practice." 

••  Sir,"  said  Robert  emphatically,  "X  am  no  footpad. 
Tou  are  the  first  I  have  ever  attempted  to  rob  in  my 
life." 

"  Your  manner  convinces  me  of  that,"  remarked  the 
other.  "  Pray,  tell  me  what  is  it  that  has  made  you 
form  the  resolution  of  committing  robbery  V* 


"A  sick,  perhaps  a  dying  wife,  and  five  young  and 
helpless  children,  sir."  It  was  with  difficulty,  from 
the  swellings  of  Robert's  breast,  that  the  words  ob- 
tained an  utterance. 

"Poor  man,  I  feel  for  your  and  their  condition,"  said 
the  gentleman.  "Do  your  wife  and  £&mily  reaide  far 
from  this  7"  he  added. 

"  About  a  mile  and  a  half,  sir,"  vras  the  answer. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  your 
home,  to  witness  the  affecting  scene?"  continued  tha 
stranger. 

"The  sight  would  only  hurt  your  feelings,"  answer- 
ed Robert. 

The  gentleman  persisted  in  the  expression  of  his 
desire  to  see  the  repentant  robber's  wife  and  family. 
The  latter  at  last  assented;  and  both  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  wo. 

The  scene  which  the  stranger  now  witnessed,  baffles 
description.  All  his  previous  conceptions  of  destitution 
and  distress  shrank  before  it.  Exhausted  from  her 
protracted  abstinence  from  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
food,  Robert's  wife  lay  on  a  bed  of  straw,  in  a  dark 
comer  of  a  fireless  apartment,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  either  her  husband  or  the  stranger. 
The  sucking  infisnt  lay  at  her  breast,  restless  and  cry- 
ing for  nourishment.  The  two  eldest  children  were 
moving  about  like  perfect  skeletons.  The  moment 
their  father  appeared  they  set  up  a  loud  cry  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  process  of  starvation  was  well  nigh 
completed  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  children ;  they 
were  lying  together  among  a  few  rags  beside  the  bed 
—if  it  deserved  the  name — of  their  mother. 

The  gentleman's  heart  was  too  full,  from  the  scene 
which  1^  witnessed,  for  speaking  much.  "  Take  that," 
said  he  to  the  husband  and  father — putting  the  five 
pounds  which  had  been  restored  to  him  into  Robert's 
hand— "take  that;  I  am  come  from  abroad,  and  am 
going  to  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country :  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you." 

He  departed.  Robert's  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  un- 
known benefactor  was  too  deep  to  permit  an  audible 
expression  of  it. 

Robert  that  instant  went  and  procured  food  and  faei 
with  part  of  the  money  thus  put,  as  if  by  a  mirade, 
into  his  hand.  He  brought  home  some  wine  to  his 
wife  and  the  two  children,  whose  sufferings  from  want 
had  been  greatest.  In  the  space  of  three  hours,  each 
of  the  sufferers  were  manifestly  in  the  way  of  recovery. 
In  an  hour  afterward,  the  unknown  benevolent  gentle- 
man returned,  bringing  with  him  a  female  &om  a 
neighboring  village,  to  attend  on  Robert's  family.  He 
haa  previously  given  the  woman  a  two-pound  note, 
giving  her  strict  instructions  to  provide  everything  for 
the  family  which  their  necessities  required. 

Robert  Dawson  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  this 
excess  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  he 
had  never  before  seen.  And  his  distressed  wife,  as 
consciousness  returned,  was  equally  lost  in  wonder  and 
gratitude. 

The  female  stayed  up  all  night  at  Robert's  house; 
and  by  breakfieist-time  next  day  the  whole  family  were 
so  far  recovered,  as  to  look  altogether  different  oeings 
from  what  they  were  when  the  stranger  firat  saw  them. 
In  the  forenoon  he  returned.  A  glow  of  satisfaction 
lighted  up  his  countenance  as  he  witnessed  the  altered 
condition  of  the  family.  The  mother,  with  her  suck- 
ing Infant  on  her  knee,  sat  in  a  chair  by  a  comfortaUe 
fire.  He  sat  down  beside  her.  "  Do  you  not  know 
me  7"  said  he,  looking  her  in  the  face. 

"  No,  Sir,  indeed  I  no  not,"  answered  Mra.  Daw- 
son. 

"  Have  you  no  recollection  of  seeing  my  fiice  be- 
fore?" 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  her  own  and  ftamUy^s 
benefactor  again.  "  I  think  I  have,"  she  said,  with 
{)iuch  modesty  and  softness  of  tone. 

*•  Do  you  not  recollect  your  brother  James  ?" 

The  words  went  to  her  heart;  she  swooned  away  in 
her  chair.  She  soon,  however,  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness. The  strange  gentleman  was  her  brother. 
He  had  gone  to  India  twenty- two  yeare  before.  He  had 
returned,  quite  unexpectedly,  with  an  ample  fortune. 
He  was  on  his  way,  on  foot,  from  the  town  at  which 
the  stage  coach  had  stooped,  to  B— — ,  his  native  village 
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wImd  Robert  robbed  him.  After  Tiiiting  the  houee  of 
wo  the  first  time,  he  .proceeded  to  his  native  TiUage. 
Hb  first  inqoifies  were  BAturally  aboat  his  sister;  for 
she  was  the  only  one  he  had.  He  learned,  with  the 
deepest  pain,  the  reverses  which  had  befellen  herself  and 
HmWf,  and  their  consequent  privations. ,  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance  of  her  husband,  and 
the  place  of  residence,  served  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
hisorother-in-law  he  had  encountered  in  the  wood  of 

F ;  and  that  it  was  his  sbter  and  her  children  who 

were  suflferinff  the  frightful  distress  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  house  he  had  vbited. 

He  concealed  his  convictions,  however,  from  his  in- 
formant at  the  inn ;  and  deeming  the  discovery  might 
be  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  his  sister  on  the  second 
visit,  he  prudently  abstained  at  that  time  from  making 
known  his  relationship  to  her. 

From  that  day  to  the  day  of  their  several  deaths, 
n^her  Robert  Dawson,  his  wile^  nor  family,  knew 
what  want  was. 


Original. 
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BY  E.  K. 

SKKTCH  III.— THE  PK6TILENCE. 

Yb  !  who  reside  in  princely  dwellings,  surrounded  by 
all  that  wealth  can  produce,  to  cheat  life  of  its  cares, 
from  whose  view  the  shadows  of  existence  are  care- 
fully excluded ;  ye !  whose  abiding  places  are,  the  suro- 
■lits  of  the  Alpine  ridges  of  life,  catching  the  ftrst,  and 
retaining  the  last  rays  of  the  glittering  meteors,  that 
mislead  and  delude :  ye  1  whose  manners  are  polished 
9m  the  ice.  and  whose  hearts  are  hardened  bv  prosperity 
into  the  impenetrable  glacies ;  ye !  who  have  never 
descended  into  the  rug^  decliviiies  of  the  lower  re- 
^n  of  this  Moral  Mountaiii,  know  not  the  privations, 
the  self  denials,  the  resolution,  necessary  to  perform 
the  toilsome  pilgrimage,  in  submission,  and  without 
repining. 

fiariy  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  four 
a  brig  might  be  seen  muring  her  way  into  the  beautiful 
harbor  of  Pensacola ;  as  she  neared  the  town,  her  sails 
were  lazily  furled  and  an  air  of  languor  seemed  to  per- 
-vade  her  crew.  Whence  she  came,  no  one  knew ;  the 
yellow  flag  of  the  health  officer  was  no  where  viilble ; 
the  authorities,  yielding,  perhaps,  to  the  enervating 
effects  of  a  long  summer,  or  lulled  into  ^security  by 
years  of  uninterrupted  exemption  from  disease,  had 
ceased  to  inquire  oi^  the  whereabouts  of  new-comers ; 
the  arrival,  therefore,  passed  unnoticed. 

The  winds,  for  several  weeks  had  been  from  the  east, 
bearing  on  the  unseen  pinions,  the  malaria  from  the 
swamps  on  the  Bscamoia  river.  These  swamps  are 
•ome  twenty  miles  fii>m  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Escambia,  and  in  ordinary  times  were  never  thought 
of^-but  a  continuation  of  easteriy  winds,  seldom  faUed 
to  excite  anticipations  of  evil,  among  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  Pensacola. 

On  a  sultry  morning,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
above  mentioned  brig,  (wliich  by  this  time  was  known 
to  be  a  French  merchantman,  last  from  Vera  Cruz,)  a 
b«at  might  be  seen  passing  to  and  from  the  shore,  load- 
ed with  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  crew — these 
were  deposited  and  sunned  on  the  beach  immediately 
in  front  of  the  town,  the  easteriy  winds  sweeping  over 
ti^m  in  their  procress,  and  gathering  to  their  unseen 
store,  the  odor  and  effluvia  slK>ok  out  from  cabin,  hold, 
and  caigo  of  this  dread  visitan^.  No  notice,  however, 
was  taken  of  this  procedure  of  the  brig*  or  rather  no 
Interference  was  made,  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  inhabitants. 

"  Bon-jour,  Jose,  how  are  you  this  mominfl  T*  "Ah! 
Madame,  I  no  like  this  wind,  and  what  for,  de  French 
aailorssun  derebeds  on  shore!  It  is  no  good  3ia- 
dame." 

The  health  of  Pensacola,  at  the  time  to  which  we 
allude,  had  been  so  extraoralnary,  tliat  months  elapsed 
without  a  death  occurring  among  its  inhabitants; 
mournfully,  and  startling  therefore  sounded  the  funeral 
ttote,  proclaiming  the  decease  bf  Mercied,  wife  of  our 


neigbt  or  Jose.  But  two  of  her  children  followed  in  the 
procession  to  the  church. 

It  was  customary  upon  these  occasions,  to  array  the 
body  of  the  dead  in  their  best  attire ;  not  only  gloves 
to  the  hand,  but  shoes  to  the  feet— if  a  young  person, 
flowers  were  strewed  over  the  coffin,  a  boAuet  In  the 
hand,  and  a  wreath  encircled  the  brow.  The  coffin 
covered  with  white  cloth,  ornamented  with  blue  ritl- 
bons,  remained  uncovered  until  after  the  solemnities 
were  gone  through  in  church,  and  the  procession  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  grave  yard.  The  four  ribbons  extend- 
ing from  the  comers  were  several  yards  in  leuffth,  tlie 
extremities  held  by  four  young  persons,  male  or  female, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  deceased ;  If  a  girl,  the 
bearers  were  all  clothed  in  white,  and  veiled. 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  the  house,  a  candle, 
wrapped  round  the  end  with  paper,  was  handed  to 
every  individual  in  the  procession — upon  arriving  at 
the  church,  these  were  blessed,  and  the  corpse  nearly 
saturated  with  Holy  water— this  was  also  sprinkled 
over  those  assembled  near  it.  According  to  the  means 
of  paying,  was  the  value  of  the  crucifix  borne  aloft  by 
the  sexton ;  the  officiating  priest,  bearing  in  his  hand 
his  miasal,  recited  aloud  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  The 
richness  of  his  robes,  and  those  of  the  Acotytha,  cor- 
responded to  that  material  of  which  the  crucifix  was 
made — this  was  either  of  solid  silver,  decorated  with 
black  crape,  or  of  wood  painted  black.  The  tolling  of 
the  bells  was  in  unisoa  with  these  distinctions ;  for  the 
rich,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  the  three  death  notes 
pealed  forth,  at  the  moving  of  the  proeeseioi),  andasain 
in  the  evening,  immediately  succeeding  vesper.  If  the 
deceased  was  an  elderly  person,  and  a  female,  the  at- 
tendants were  shrouded  in  veils  of  black  crape,  no 
change  being  necessary  in  their  dress,  for  it  was  al- 
ways black. 

The  reason  given  for  the  non-attendance  of  Mercied's 
other  children,  was,  that  they  and  their  mother  had 
been  performing  a  penance  of  uncommon  severity,  that 
she  had  fallen  a  victim,  and  that  they  were  so  much 
exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  the  house.  In  two 
days,  however,  they  left  the  house,  borne  to  the  church 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  companions.  I  stood  at  my 
door,  as  the  sbters  for  the  last  time  occupied  a  space 
in  God's  holy  temple,  sympathizing  truly  with  their 
bereaved  father. 

That  niflht  an  ague  seized  me,  and  then  for  days, 
fever  ana  delirium  reigned  triumphant — so  burning 
was  the  heat,  and  so  altered  my  appearance,  that  my 
infont  rejected  nature's  nourishment,  and  would  not 
even  look  at  me. 

Our  only  physician  was  on  a  visit  to  the  North,  his 
apothecary  shop,  In  the  mean  time,  was  left  in  chaige 
of  his  vrite,  and  during  her  necessary  absences,  to  a 
mulatto  gUrl.  (This  Cuiiosity  Shop  we  purpose  to 
sketch  in  a  future  number.)  Two  snips  of  war  were 
in  port,  and  myliusband  at  once  endeavored  to  procure 
the  asMStance  of  one  or  other  of  their  surgeons ;  the 
difficulty  of  finding  them  on  shore,  was  great,  my 
husband,  therefore,  procured  a  small  boat,  and  went  on 

board  the soliciting  the  attendance  of  her  surgeon 

— this  gentleman  promised  to  visit  roe.  as  soon  as 
practicaole,  and  in  the  meanwhile  prescribed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  described  symptoms.  The  next  day 
he  called,  and  left  prescriptions  to  meet  certain  changes, 
which  he  predicted — the  next  day  he  did  not  come  on 

shore,  but  Dr. caUed  in  his  stead,  leaving  his  pre- 

scripuons,  to  meet  a  crisis  as  it  might  occur.  Four 
times  in  five  days  these  sentlemen  ^ted  me.  and  by 
their  skill,  in  foreseeing  tne  certain  changes  of  the  dis- 
ease, together  with  the  best  of  nursing  from  my  hus- 
band, (for  I  had  no  other.)  I  was  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  the  destroyer— He,  in  whose  hands  are  lifo  and 
death,  blessing  their  endeavors. 

During  my  Illness,  our  children  were  all  indisposed ; 
remedies  were  given,  and  they  escaped  a  severe  attack — 
our  second  girl!  however,  refused  all  nourishment,  and 
all  medicines  likewise ;  she  would  be  reeulariy  dressed 
every  morning,  and  stretching  herself  out  on  three 
chairs,  (for  our  habitation  was  very  small,)  absolutely 
starred  out  the  disease,  and  recovered  as  soon  as  this 
rest. 

It  was  known  at  this  lime,  that  the  crews  of  the 
ships  of  war,  were  sufiering  from  sickness— several 
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deaihs  occured  on  board,  but  the  eyes  of  our  people 
seemed  blinded  to  the  truth.  It  was  a  solemn  signt, 
the  procession  of  boats  from  the  ships — the  broad  str^es 
and  briffht  stars  of  his  country's  flag,  enfolding  the 
coffin  of  the  ■ 


uvuiii  ui  I  lie  humblest  sailor,  and  appealing  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  in  that  far  off  land,  for  the 
svinpathy  he  had  relinquished  at  his  own  hearth  for 
tneir  sakes. 

Several  families  were  watching  with  anxiety  their 
different  members  succumbing  to  the  disease,  which, 
as  yet,  had  received  no  name ;  no  death  had  followed 
those  in  Jose's  family,  and  imagination  had  a  power- 
Ail  influence,  in  unnerving  those  who  were  attacked  at 
a  later  period. 

Dr.  McLeod,  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy,  was 
at  this  time  invaliding  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  it  being 
known  that  the  town  was  without  a  physician,  he  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  volunteer  his  services ;  this,  at 
first,  was  refused,  and  but  reluctantly  granted,  upon 
the  reiterated  petition  of  our  citizens. 

My  husband  was  now  attacked,  and  became  so 
violently  ill,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  Dr.  McLeod's  attentions,  however,  were 
unremitting,  and  in  the  end  successful.  The  sickness 
was  now  so  general,  and  the  Dr.'s  health  still  so  feeble, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lide  from  house  to 
house ;  a  horse  was,  therefore,  kept  saddled  day  and 
night ;  and  lonely  and  terrible  was  the  sound,  as  that 
solitary  horseman  g^allopped  through  the  streets  at  the 
midnight  hour— for  nis  speed  was  sometimes  for  life  or 
death. 

In  an  old  Spanish  house,  was  now  Ivine  the  corpse 
of  the  school  master,  and  when  the  friends  assembled 
to  bury  it.  (which  was  in  a  few  hours  after  death,)  great 
was  the  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  of  bringing  out  the 
coffin — the  stair  case  was  so  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
'turnings  so  abrupt,  it  was  impossible  to  descend  it — a 
stronff  rope  was,  therefore,  procured,  and  bound  firmly 
roundf  the  coffin,  a  plank  was  then  placed  against  the 
front  gallery,  and  down  this  it  was  carefully  lowered  to 
the  ground.  The  bells  of  the  Episcopal  church  tolled 
forth  its  solemn  requiem — with  the  first  sound  my 
husband  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrances, dressed  himself,  and  putting  on  his  over- 
coat, staggered  into  the  street,  to  ascertain,  as  he  said, 
whether  ne  were  alive  or  dead.  It  was  God's  mercy 
that  he  was  not  also  borne  out  to  the  place  of  the 
dead. 

The  terrible  words  were  this  day  proclaimed.  Yellow 
Fever  wasamong  us!  So  long  as  no  name  had  been 
given,  the  disease,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  yielded 
to  medicine— but  now,  a  visible  destroyer  could  not 
have  struck  down  more  rapidlv  his  victims.  The  toll- 
ing of  the  bells  hod  so  injurious  an  effect,  that  they 
were  prohibited,  so  that  when  they  again  sounded  for  a 
fUneral,  it  was  the  signal  of  deliverance. 

In  the  deep,  dark  well,  bright  stars  may  be  seen 
shining  at  noon-day — in  the  dark  and  trying  hour  of 
adversity  and  affliction,  the  gems  of  the  human  heart 

shine  forth.    Miss  N ,  fh)m  adverse  circumstances, 

and  through  the  entreaties  of  some  of  our  most  respec- 
table citizens,  had  been  induced  to  open  a  school  for 
voung  ladies;  After  a  toilsome  summer,  the  vacation 
had  now  commenced,  and  she  anticipated  several 
pleasant  excursions,  in  order  to  recruit  her  health. 

One  of  her  pupils,  boarded  with  her  at  the  house  of 
our  pastor ;  this  young  girl  was  taken  danprously  ill, 
and  being  an  orphan,  her  case  excited  general  sympathy. 
Extreme  illness  in  the  house  of  her  relative,  Major 

W ,  prevented  them  from  rendering  any  assistance  ; 

she  was,  therefore,  cast  upon  the  tender  mercies  of 
strangers.  The  clergyman  and  his  wife  being  recently 
from  the  North,  were  terrified  from  their  propriety  by 
appri^hension ;  and  when  called  upon  to  pray  i^dth  poor 
Fanny,  as  we  supposed  in  her  last  extremity,  he  would 
not  enter  her  room,  but  knelt  at  the  door,  and  fi/w  re- 
clined upon  a  couch,  utterly  helpless.    Not  so  Miss 

N ,  night  and  day  her  hand  smoothed  the  pillow  of 

the  sufferer,  and  her  hand  administered  the  soothing 
draught,  or  refreshing  beverage,  to  cool  the  parched 
lips. 

At  lengtii  the  ci  bis  approached— one  morning  Fanny 

broke  forth  into  inarticulate  muttering,  gradually  her 

oice  assumed  a  clear  tone,  and  she  tblcT  distinctly  a 


narrative  that  had  interested  her.    The  tears  rahiedl 

down  the  cheeks  of  Miss  N ,  for  well  she  knew 

what  this  ray  of  reason  betokened.  As  the  tale  drew 
to  a  close,  Fanny's  voice  gradually  lowered,  her  limba 
were  stretched  out,  her  arms  laid  straight  bv  her  side — 
the  eyes  closed,  the  jaws  became  fixed  and  rigid ;  and 
to  all  appearance,  death  had  transferred  the  orphan  to 
her  parents. 

I  was  requested  to  go  to  the  stores  and  procnre  what- 
ever was  necessary  for  preparing  the  body  for  buiial, 
and  the  old  nurse  of  Fanny,  had  gone  for  assistance  to 

lay  out  the  dead.    Mrs.  W ,  her  aunt,  came  rushing 

in  from  the  bedside  of  her  own  daughter,  who  waa  but 
just  emerging  into  convalescence,  to  kiss,  for  tlie  last 
time,  the  cold  lips  of  the  dying. 

At  this  moment,  my  husband  and  a  Mend  who  hadi 
witnessed  much  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  Orieana 
came  in,  and  after  looking  attentively  at  what  we  sop- 
posed  the  corpse,  said,  "she  is  not  dead,  and  she  wiH 
recover ;  this  is  the  crisis,  let  her  not  be  disturbed,  and 
in  a  few  hours  she  will  revive."  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  without  moving  a  muscle,  the  bcnly  gradually 
assumed  an  appearance  of  life,  a  mirror  heldover  the 
mouth  became  clouded,  the  heart  resumed  its  pulsa- 
tions, and  before  midnight,  Fanny  was  able  to  partako 
of  slight  nourishment. 

Although  feeble  herself.  Miss  N during  this 

anxious  period,  had  been  entirely  deprived  of  her  nata- 
ral  rest,  and  it  was  only  when  relieved  by  some  friend 
that  she  snatched  a  few  moments*  repose.  Persuading 
her  for  this  night  to  yield  her  watch  to  another,  she 
accompanied  me  home ;  spreading  a  pallet  for  my  child- 
ren, I  room  arranged  their  little  room  for  her  reception^ 
and  a  sounder  night's  rest,  I  doubt  if  she  ever  enjoyed . 

Besides  many  other  persons,  two  ladies  of  high  re- 
spectability, were  now  almost  hopelessly  ill ;  troubles 
of  their  own,  prevented  many  of  thehr  friends  from  as- 
sistance, but  in  several  cases,  families  resolutely  closed 
their  doors,  and  embargoed  themselves  completelv — 
these  had  as  yet.  escaped  sickness.  One  of  these  ladiefl, 
had  for  several  days,  been  nursed  entirely  by  her 
husband,  and  waiting  maid ;  both  of  these  were  ex- 
hausted, and  Dr.  M'Leod  begged  Miss  N for  Ood*8 

sake  to  go  and  take  her  place  at  the  bedside  of  Mrs. 
C ,  who  would  die,  if  not  carefully  watched — ^with- 
out hesitation  she  complied,  and  her  time  for  days^ 

was  divided  between  Mrs.  C- and  Mrs.  W the 

aunt  of  Fanny,  who  was  lying  in  the  last  extremity. 

One  day  a  request  came  to  me,  to  know  if  I  would 

sit  up  that  night  with  Mrs.  W ,  Miss  N waa 

worn  out,  and  no  help  could  be  procured— accordingly, 
after  seeing  my  little  ones  in  bed,  and  placing  the  in- 
fant in  its  father's  arms  (our  servants  were  both  ill,)! 

proceeded  to  the  house  of  Major  W .    One  look 

was  sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  could  not  possibly  survive.  Her  nephew.  Dr. 
M and  myself;  sat  silently  in  the  gloomy  death- 
chamber  until  after  midnight ;  it  was  necessary  then 

for  one  to  return  home,  and  Miss  N was  again 

called  to  the  performance  of  her  most  disinterested 

duty.    Mrs.  W died  the  next  night,  leaving  a  void 

in  the  hearts  of  her  numerous  fiiends,  that  her  virtues 
alone  can  fill. 

No  "  Santr  dt  Charite,"  ever  devoted  herself  vaon 
unreservedly  to  the  performance  of  her  holy  duties^ 

than  did  Miss  N in  this  season  of  pestilence.    No 

living  creature  in  the  community  had  any  claim  upon 
her,  and  had  she  herself  been  laid  on  the  bed  of  snner- 
ing,  it  is  hard,  to  tell,  where  even  she  would  have 
found  a  home,  or  where  a  friend,  to  tender  her  the  hun- 
dreth  part  of  the  attentions,  she  had  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  others.  "  Verily,  many  daughters  have  dona 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all." 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  (for  the  pestilence 
had  now  usurped  every  quarter,)  resided  two  brothers 
and  a  nephew ;  the  three  were  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
sickness ;  two  were  taken,  and  one  lef^.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  bodies  at  once  from  the  house ;  and 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  Methodist  meeting  house, 
until  coffins  could  be  made.  (Oar  town  at  all  events, 
had  one  advantage  over  this  great  Babylon,  its  inhabit- 
ants Were  not  horrified  by  the  awful  display  of  an  under- 
taker's shop.)  The  Methodist  meeting  house  stood  on 
a  common,  not  a  house  near  it }  as  it  waa  impoaslble 
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to  hire  attendance,  my  hoaband  after  aasSsdng  at  the 
house  of  the  brothers,  took  op  bis  solitary  watch  with 
the  dead !  smokioff  the  whole  time,  in  order  to  dissipate 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  building.  At  twilight  the 
ftmeral  took  place — and  during  this  time,  i|  lady,  and  a 
8tran«;er  diea  in  the  house  opposite  to  that  in  which 
laid  the  sunriving  brother. 

Tills  is  but  a  fiidnt  sketch  of  the  terrors,  and  trials  of 
that  dismal  period ;  gradually  health  was  restored  to 
•or  borders.  With  a  few  exceptions,  females  invari- 
ably recovered,  as  did  men  of  temperate  habits — the 
intemperate  were  cut  down  speedily  and  surely. 

The  disinterested  attentions  of  the  Navy  surgeons, 
could  not  be  too  highly  appreciated — ^not  one  would 
receive  compensation  for  services,  which  elsewhere, 
money  could  scarcely  buy.  "  Our  time  and  our  duty 
are  our  coimtry's*'— was  the  uniform  reply,  of  these 
generous  and  most  skilful  men. 

As  soon  as.practicable,  a  subscription  was  opened, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  surgical  instruments,  to  be 
presented  to  Dr.  M'Leod ;  upon  their  reception  from 
the  North,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  and 
the  thanks  of  hundreds  of  grateful  hearts,  together  with 
the  box,  were  presented  to  him,  who  unshrinkingly 
faced  death  in  its  most  terrible  form,  without  expecu- 
tion  of  honor  or  reward. 

**  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  the  devoted  sister 
of  charity,  and  the  fearless  Sons  of  the  Ocean. 
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"  *Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  mother— I  will  go  to 

Mrs.  P 's  party  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it— that's  flat. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieut.  N is  to 

be  there,  and  he's  going  to  leave  town  to-morrow — so 
up  Igo  to  dress !" 

"Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate?  You 
know  how  poorly  you  have  been  all  the  week,  and  Dr. 

says  late  hours  are  the  worst  things  in  the  world 

for  you." 

"Pshaw, mother !— nonsense,  nonsense !" 

"  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I  beg !  Oh  dear,  dear, 
what  a  night  it  is,  too !— it  pours  with  rain,  and  blows 
a  perfect  hurricane !  You'll  be  wet,  and  catch  cold, 
rely  on  it.  Come,  now— won't  you  stop  and  keep  me 
company  to-night?— thafs a  ffood  girl  I" 

"Some  other  night  wilt  do  as  well  for  that,  you 

know ;  for  now  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  P 's  if  it  rains  cats 

mnd  dogs.    So  up— up— up  I  go  i"  singing  jauntily — 

<  Oh,  she  shall  dance,  all  dressed  in  white. 
Bo  ladylike' 

Such  were,  verv  nearly,  the  words,  and  such  the 
manner  in  which  Miss  J— y  expressed  her  determina- 
tion to  act  in  defiance  of  her  mother's  wishes  and 
entreaties.  She  was  the  only  child  of  her  widowed 
mother,  and  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  completed 
her  twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other  prospect  be- 
fore her  than  bleak  "  single-blessedness."  A  weaker. 
more  frivolous,  and  coned  ted  creature,  never  breathed 
— the  torment  of  her  amiable  parent,  the  nuisance  of 
her  acquaintance.  Though  ner  mother's  circum 
stances  were  very  straightened^  sufficing  barely  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  footing  in  what  is  called 
the  middling  genteel  class  of  society,  this  young  wo- 
man contrived  by  some  means  or  other  to  gratify  her 
penchant  for  dress,  and  gadded  about  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  the  most  snowilv  dressed  person  in  the 
neighborhood.  Though  far  from  being  even  pretty- 
faced,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good  figure — 
for  she  both  stooped  and  was  skinny— she  yet  believed 
herself  handsome ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  foiward- 
ness  of  demeanour,  especially  when  In  mixed  com- 
pany, extorted  such  attentions  as  persuaded  her  that 
others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been  an  occasional 
patient  of  mine.  The  settled  pallor,  the  tallowness 
of  her  complexion,  conjointlv  with  other  symptoms, 
evidenced  the  existence  of  a  liver  complaint ;  and  the 
last  visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent sensations  of  oppression  and  pain  in  the  chest, 
which  clearly  indicated  some  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.    I  saw  enough  to  warrant  me  in  warning  lier 


mother  of  the  possibility  of  her  daughter's  sudden 
death  from  this  cause,  anH  the  imminent  peril  to 
which  she  exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  hours,  dbc. ; 

but  Mrs. -^s  remonstrances,  gentfo  and  afiectionate 

as  they  always  were,  were  thrown  away  upon  her 
headstrong  daughter. 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church  clock,  when 

Miss  J ,  humming  the  song  before  mentioned. 

lU  her  chamber  candle  by  that  of  her  mother,  and 
llllhdrew  to  her  room  to  dress,  soundly  rating  the  ser- 
vant-girl bv  the  wav,  for  not  having  starched  some  ar- 
ticle or  other  which  she  intended  to  have  worn  that 
evening.  As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  labo- 
rious business,  it  did  not  occasion  much  surprise  to 
her  mother,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  ir  little 
park>r,  reading  some  book  of  devotion,  that  the 
church  chimes  announced  the  first  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  without  her  daughter's  making  her  appear- 
ance. The  noise  she  had  made  over-head  in  walking 
to  and  fro  to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  dec.  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  a£0,  and  ner  mother  sup- 
posed she  was  then  engaged  at  her  glass,  adjusting 
her  hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

**  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so  very 
careful  about  her  dress  to  nifht !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  J — , 
removing  her  eyes  from  the  book,  and  gazing  thought- 
fully at  the  fire.  "  Oh !  it  must  be  because  young  Lieu- 
tenant N is  to  be  there.    Well,  I  was  young 

myself  once,  and  it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — 
hei^ho !"  She  heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismallv 
without,  that  she  drew  together  the  coals  of  her  brisk 
fire,  and  was  laying  down  the  poker  when  the  clock 
of church  struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  doing 
all  this  whiles.?"  she  again  enquired.  She  listened — 
"  I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for  the  last  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  I    I'll  call  the  maid  and  ask." 

She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she  7" 

"  La,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  I  took  up  the 
curling  irons  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as 
she  had  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and  she  said  she 
should  soon  be  ready.  She's  burst  her  new  muslin 
dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a  way,  ma'am." 

"  Oo  up  to  her  room,  then.  Betty,  and  see  if  slie 
wants  any  thing;   and  tell  her  It^s  half  past  nine 

o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  J ,    The  servant  accordingly 

went  up  stairs,  and  kiK>cked  at  the  bed-room  door, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  except  when  the  vdnd  shook  the 

window.    Could  Miss have  fallen  asleep  1    Oh, 

impossible !  She  knocked  again,  but  unsuccessfully 
as  before.  She  became  a  littfo  flustered ;  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  opened  the  door  and  entered.    There 

was  Miss  J sittUig  at  the  glass.    "  Why,  la, 

ma'am !"  commenced  Betty  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking 
up  to  her,  "  here  have  I  been  knocking  for  these  five 

minutes,  and" Betty  staggered,  horror-struck, 

to  the  bed,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  alarmed  Mrs. 

J ,  who  instantly  tottered  up  stairs,  almost  palsied 

with  fright.    Miss  J wu  dead  ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  my  house 
was  not  more  than  too  streets  distant.  It  was  a 
stormy  night  in  March;  and  the  desolate  aspect  of 
things  without— deserted  streets — the  dreary  howling 
of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain — 
contributed  to  cast  a  ffloom  over  my  mind,  when  con- 
nected with  the  intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that 
had  summoned  me  out,  which  was  deepened  into  hor- 
ror by  the  spectacle  I  was  doomed  to  witness.  On- 
reaching  the  house.  I  found  Mrs.  J in  violent 

hysterics,  surrounded  by  several  of  her  neighbors 
who  had  been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired 
instantly  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  beheld  what  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  room  was  occupied  by  m 
white-curtained  bed.  There  was  but  one  window, 
and  before  it  was  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  looking- 
glass,  hung  with  a  little  white  drapery ;  and  various 
paraphemaUa  of  the  toilet  lay  scattered  about— pins, 
broaches,  curlins-papers,  ribands,  gloves.  &c.  An 
arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and  in  it  sat  Miss 

J ,  stone  dead  I    Her  head  rested  upon  her  rieht 

hand,  her  elbow  supported  by  the  table  ;  while  her  left 
hung  down  by  her  aide,  gracing  a  pair  of  curling- 
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Irons.  Each  of  her  wrists  was  encircled  bf  a  showy 
ffilt  bracelet  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  maslin 
frock,  with  a  little  bordering  of  blonde.  Her  face  was 
turned  toward  the  glass,  which,  by  the  light  of  the 


expiring  candle,  reflected  with  frightful  fidelity  the,  the  groans  of  dying  men,  the  shrieks  of  affrighted 


claramy  fixed  features,  daubed  over  with  roup^  and 
carmine — the  fallen  lower  jaw— and  the  eyes  directed 
full  into  the  glass,  with  a  cold  dull  stare,  that  was 
appalling.  The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth  and 
glossy,  was  curied  with  elaborate  precision ;  and  tW 
skinny  sallow  neck  was  encircleo  with  a  string  of 
fflistenine  pearls.  The  ghastly  visaee  of  death  thus 
leerlnff  throueh  the  tinselry  of  fashion— the  "Tain 
show*'^of  artificial  joy— was  a  horrible  mockery  of  the 
fooleries  of  life ! 

Indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shocking  spec- 
tacle. Poor  creature !  struck  dead  in  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female  vanity.  She  must 
have  been  dead  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour  when  I  arrived,  for  nearly  all 
the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the  body,  which  was 
rapidly  stiffening.  I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  draw 
a  little  blood  fh>m  the  arm.  Two  or  three  women 
present  proceeded  to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  it  out.  What  strange  passive- 
ness !  No  resistance  offered  to  them  while  straight- 
ening the  bent  right  arm,  and  binding  the  jaws  to- 
f ether  with  a  fsded  white  riband,  which  Miss  J 
ad  destined  for  her  waist  that  evening. 
On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that  death 
had  been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart.  Her  life 
might  have  been  protracted  possibly  for  years,  had  she 
but  taken  mv  advice,  and  that  of  her  mother.  I  have 
seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses,  as  well  in  the  calm 
composure  of  natural  death,  as  mangled  and  distorted 
by  violence ;  but  never  have  I  seen  so  startling  a  sa- 
tire upon  human  vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and 
loathsome  a  spectacle,  as  a  eorpn  dressed  for  a  hall  P* 


and,  beinff  on  horseback,  immediately  set  of  Aill  speed 
to  look  after  the  safety  of  his  fiimily.  As  he  dashed 
along,  he  beheld  dark  wreaths  of  smoke  eddving  firom 
the  roofs  of  several  dwellings  near  the  road  side ;  while 
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Thb  history  of  no  people  in  the  worid  is  fuller  of  stir- 
ring and  thrilling  incidents,  than  that  of  our  North 
American  Indians.  The  following  historical  account  of 
the  remarkable  escape  of  the  Duston  family,  was  pre- 
pared a  few  years  ago  for  the  American  Magazine  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  writer,  (who  he  is  we  know  not) 
indulges  in  some  eloquent  denunciations  against  Mrs. 
Duston  for  taking  the  life  of  her  captors  when  she  was 
about  to  flee  from  her  captivity.  These  denunciations 
we  cannot  endorse,  except  to  a  very  limited  exteqt. 
The  destruction  of  the  Indians  was  the  only  possible 
means  of  her  safety.  Had  she  fled  while  they  were 
sleeping,  she  could  not  have  gone  far  before  she  would 
have  been  overtaken,  and  at  once  put  to  death,  and 
probably  with  extreme  tortures. 

It  seems  more  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  her  de- 
struction of  the  children,  except  in  the  general  senti- 
ment which  unfortunately  prevailed  at  that  day,  regard- 
ing the  savage  tribes  more  as  wild  beast  of  prey  than 
as  human  beings.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed 
however  by  those  who  moralize  upon  the  subject;  it  is 
a  passage  of  our  early  history  full  of  deep  and  affecting 
interest. 

Goodman  Duston  and  his  wife,  somewhat  less  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  dwelt  in  Haverhill,  at  that 
time  a  small  frontier  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  had  already  added  seven 
children  to  the  King's  liege  subjects  in  America ;  and 
Mrs.  Duston  about  a  week  before  the  period  of  onr 
narrative,  had  blessed  her  husband  with  an  eighth. 
One  day  in  March,  1696,  when  Mr.  Duston  had  gone 
forth  about  his  ordinary  business,  there  fell  out  an 
event,  which  had  nearly  left  him  a  childless  man,  and 
a  widower  besides.  An  Indian  war  party,  after  travers- 
sinp  the  trackless  forest  all  the  way  from  Canada, 
broke  in  upon  their  remote  and  defenceless  town. 
Goodman  Duston  heard  the  war  whoop  and  alarm, 


women,  and  the  screams  of  children,  pierced  his  ear,. 
all  mingled  with  the  horrid  yell  of  the  raging  savages. 
The  poor  man  trembled  yet  spurred  on  so  much  the 
faster,  dreading  that  he  should  find  his  own  cottage  In  a 
blaze,  his  wife  murdered  in  her  bed,  and  his  little  ones 
tossed  into  the  flames.  But,  drawing  near  the  door, 
he  saw  his  seven  elder  children,  of  all  ages  between 
two  vears  and  seventeen,  issuing  out  together,  and 
rnnnmg  down  the  road  to  meet  him.  The  father  011I7 
bade  ttem  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  nearest 
garrison,  and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  flung  him- 
self fh)m  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  Mrs.  Duston's 
bedchamber. 

The  eood  woman,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  had 
lately  sidded  an  eighth  to  the  seven  former  proofs  of 
her  'conjugal  affe^on ;  and  she  now  lay  with  the  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  and  her  nurse,  the  widow  Mary  Ne^ 
watching  by  her  bedside.  Such  was  Mrs.  Duston's 
helpless  state,  when  her  pale  and  breathless  husband 
burst  into  the  chamber,  bidding  her  instantly  to  riise 
and  flee  for  her  life.  Scarcely  w^pe  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  the  Indian  yell  was  heard :  and  star- 
ing wildly  out  of  the  window,  Goodman  Duston  saw 
that  the  bloodthirsty  foe  was  close  at  hand.  At  this 
terrible  instant,  it  appears  that  the  thought  of  his 
children's  danger  rushed  so  powerfully  upon  his  heart, 
that  he  quite  forsot  the  still  more  perilous  situation  of 
his  wife ;  or,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  had  such  know- 
ledge of  the  good  lady's  character,  as  afforded  him  • 
comfortable  hope  that  she  would  hold  her  own,  eyea 
in  a  contest  with  a  whole  tribe  of  Indiana.  Howeyer 
that  might  be,  he  seized  his  gun  and  rushed  out  oC 
doors  a^n,  meaning  to  gallop  after  his  seven  children, 
and  snatch  up  one  of  them  in  his  flight,  lest  his  whole 
race  and  generation  should  be  UottM  from  the  earth. 
in  that  fatal  hour.  With  this  idea,  he  rode  up  behind 
them,  swift  as  the  wind.  They  had,  by  this  time,  got 
about  forty  rods  from  the  house,  all  pressing  forward 
in  a  group ;  and  though  the  younger  chHdrui  tripped 
and  stumbled,  vet  the  elder  ones  weie  not  prevaUed 
upon,  by  fear  01  death,  to  take  to  their  heels  and  leave 
these  poor  little  souls  to  perish.  Hearing  the  tramp  of 
hoofs  in  their  rear,  they  fooked  round,  and  eqiying 
Goodman  Duston,  they  all  suddenly  stopped.  The 
little  ones  stretched  out  their  arms;  while  the  elder 
boys  and  girls,  as  it  were  resigned  their  charge  into 
his  hands ;  and  all  the  seven  chUdren  seemed  to  say. 
"  Here  Is  onr  father  I    Now  we  are  safe  f 

But  If  ever  a  poor  mortal  was  in  trouble,  and  per- 
plexity, and  anguish  of  spirit,  that  man  was  Mr.  Dus- 
ton !  He  felt  his  heart  yearn  toward  these  seven  poor 
helpless  children,  as  If  each  were  singly  possessed  of 
his  whole  afifectlons ;  for  not  one  among  tnem  all,  but 
had  some  peculiar  claim  to  their  dear  fatlier's  love. 
There  was  his  first-bom ;  there,  too,  the  little  one  who, 
till  within  a  week  past,  had  been  a  baby;  there  was  a 
giri  with  her  mother's  features,  and  a  faiov,  the  pictnra 
of  lilmself,  and  another  In  which  the  looks  of  both 
parents  were  mingled ;  there  was  one  chQd,  whom  he 
loved  for  his  mild,  quiet,  and  holy  dispositfon.  and 
another,  whom  he  loved  not  less  for  his  rough  and 
feariess  spirit,  and  who,  could  he  live  to  be  a  man, 
would  do  a  man's  part  against  these  bloody  Indians. 
Goodman  Duston  looked  at  the  poor  things,  one  li^ 
one ;  and  with  yearning  fondness,  he  looked  at  them 
all,  together;  he  then  ffazed  up  to  Heaven  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  finally  waveahis  hand,  to  his  seven  beloved 
ones.  "  Go  on,  my  children,"  said  he  calmly.  «*We 
will  live  or  die  together !" 

He  reined  In  his  horse,  and  caused  him  to  walk  be- 
hind the  children,  who,  hand  In  hand,  went  onward, 
hushing  their  sods  and  waillngs,  lest  these  sounds 
should  brinff  the  savages  upon  them,  Nor  was  it  lonfc 
before  the  lugitlves  had  proof  that  the  red  devils  hiM 
found  their  track.  There  was  a  curt  of  smoke  from 
behind  the  huge  trunk  of  a  tree— a  sudden  and  sharp 
report  echoed  through  the  woods— and  a  bullet  hissed 
over  Goodman  Duston's  shoulder,  and  passed  above 
the  children's  heads.    The  father,  turning  half  ronnd 
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on  his  horscj  took  aim  and  fired  at  the  skulking  foe, 
with  such  effect  as  to  cause  a  ipomentary  delay  at  the 
pursuit.  Another  shot— and  another— whistled  from 
the  covert  of  the  forest ;  but  still  the  little  band  pressed 
on,  unharmed ;  and  the  stealthy  nature  of  the  In- 
dians forbade  them  to  rush  boldly  forward,  in  the  face 
of  so  firm  an  enemy  as  Groodman  Dnston.  Thus  he 
and  his  seren  children  continued  their  retreat,  creep- 
ing along,  as  Cotton  Mather  observes,  "  at  the  pace  of 
m  child  of  five  years  old,"  till  the  stockades  of  a  Uttle 
frontier  fortress  appeared  in  view,  and  the  savages 
gave  up  the  chase. 

We  must  not  forget  Mrs.  Boston,  in  herdbtress. 
Scarcely  had  her  husband  fled  from  tne  house,  ere  the 
ohamber  was  thronged  with  the  horrible  visages  of  the 
wild  Indians,  bedaubed  with  paint  and  besmeared  with 
blood,  brandishing  their  tomahawks  in  her  face,  and 
threatening  to  add  her  scalp  to  those  that  were  already 
hanging  at  their  girdles.  It  was,  however,  their  in- 
terest to  save  her  alive,  if  the  thing  might  be,  in  order 
to  exact  a  ransom.  Our  great-jgreat-erandmothers, 
when  taken  captive  In  the  old  times  oi  Indian  war- 
fieune,  appear,  in  nine  coses  out  of  ten,  to  have  been  in 
pretty  much  such  a  delicate  situation  as  Mrs.  Duston ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  were  wonderfully  sus- 
tained through  long,  rough,  and  hurried  marches, 
amid  toil,  weariness,  and  starvation,  such  as  the  In- 
dians themselves  could  hardly  endure.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  Mrs.  Duston  rose,  and  she  and 
the  widow  Neff,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  followed 
their  captors  out  of  doors.  As  they  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, the  poor  babe  set  up  a  feeble  wail;  it  was  its 
death,  cry.  In  an  instant,  an  Indian  seised  it  by  the 
heels,  swung  it  in  the  air,  dashed  out  its  brains  against 
the  trunk  of  the  nearest  tree,  and  threw  the  little 
corpse  at  the  mother's  feet  Perhaps  it  was  the  re- 
membrance of  that  moment,  that  hardened  Hannah 
Dnston* s  heart,  when  her  time  of  vengeance  came. 
But  now,  nothing  could  be  done,  but  to  stifle  her  grief 
and  rage  within  her  bosom,  and  follow  the  Indians 
Into  the  dark  gloom  of  the  forest,  hardly  venturing  to 
throw  a  parting  glance  at  the  blazing  cottaee,  where 
■he  had  dwelt  happily  with  her  husband,  andnad  borne 
him  eight  children — the  seven,  of  whose  fote  she 
knew  nothing,  and  tlie  infant,  whom  she  tiad  just 
■een  murder^. 

Tlie  first  day*B  march  was  fifteen  miles;  and  daring 
that,  and  many  succeeding  days,  Mrs.  Duston  kept 
pace  with  her  captors ;  for,  had  she  lagged  behind,  a 
tomahawk  would  at  once  have  sunk  into  her  brains. 
More  than  one  terrible  warning  was  riven  her;  more 
than  one  of  her  fellow  captives, — of  whom  there  were 
many, — after  tottering  feebly,  at  length  sank  upon  the 
ground ;  the  next  moment,  the  death  groan  was  oreath- 
ed,  and  the  scalp  was  reeking  at  an  Indian's  sirdle. 
The  unboried  corpse  was  leH  in  the  forest,  till  the 
cites  of  sepulture  should  be  performed  by  the  autumnal 
gales,  strewing  the  withered  leaves  upon  the  whitened 
Bones.  When  out  of  danger  of  Immeidiate  pursuit,  the 
prisoners,  according  to  Indian  custom,  were  divided 
among  different  parlies  of  the  savages,  each  of  whom 
were  to  shift  for  themselves.  Mrs.  Duston,  the  wi- 
dow Neff,  and  an  English  lad,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  fami- 
ly, consisting  of  two  stout  warriors,  three  squaws, 
and  seven  children.  These  Indians,  like  most  with 
whom  the  French  had  held  intercourse,  were  Catho- 
lics; and  Cotton  Mather  affirms,  on  Mrs.  Duston's 
authority,  that  they  praved  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  nor  ever  partook  of  food  without  a  prayer ;  nor 
suffered  their  children  to  sleep^  till  they  had  prayed  to 
the  Christian's  Ood.  Mather,  like  an  old  harcl-hearted, 
pedantic  bigot,  as  he  was,  seems  trebly  to  exult  in  the 
destruction  of  these  poor  wretches,  on  account  of 
their  Popish  superstitions.  Yet  what  can  be  more 
touching  than  to  think  of  these  ^ild  Indians,  in  their 
loneliness  and  their  wanderings,  wherever  they  went 
among  the  dark  mysterious  woods,  still  keeping  up 
domestic  worship,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  house- 
hold at  its  peaceful  fireside. 

They  were  traveling  to  a  rendezvous  of  the  sava- 
ges, somewhere  in  the  northeast.  One  night,  being 
now  above  a  hundred  miles  from  Haverhill,  the  red 
men  and  women,  and  the  little  red  children,  and  the 
three  pale  faces,  Mrs.  Duston,  the  widow  Neff,  and 


the  English  lad,  made  their  encampment,  and  kindled 
a  fire  l^neath  the  gloomy  old  trees,  on  a  small  island 
in  Contocook  liver.  The  barbarians  eat  down  to  what 
scanty  food  Providence  had  sent  them,  and  shared  it 
with  their  prisoners,  as  if  they  had  all  been  the  chil- 
dren of  one  wigwfim,  and  had  grown  up  together 
on  the  margin  of  the  same  river  vdthin  the  shadow  of 
the  forest.  Then  the  Indians  said  their  prayers — the 
prayers  that  the  Romish  priests  had  taught  them— and 
'made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  dusky  breasts, 
and  composed  themselves  to  rest.  But  the  three  pri- 
soners prayed  apart ;  and  when  their  petitions  were 
ended,  they  likewise  lay  down,  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire.  The  night  wore  on  ;  and  the  light  and  cautioua 
slumbers  of  the  red  men  were  olten  broken,  by  the 
rush  and  ripple  of  the  stream,  or  the  groaning  and 
moanine  of  the  forest,  as  if  nature  were  wailine  over 
her  wild  children ;  ana  sometimes,  too,  the  little  red 
skins  cried  in  sleep,  and  the  Indian  mothers  awoke  to 
hush  them.  But,  a  little  before  break  of  day,  a  deep, 
dead  slumber  fell  upon  the  Indians.  "  See,"  cries  Cot- 
ton Mather,  triumphantly,  "  if  it  prove  not  so  !'* 

Uprose  Mrs.  Duston,  holding  her  own  breath^o  listen 
to  the  long,  deep  breathing  of  her  captors  Then  she 
stirred  the  widow  Neff,  whose  place  was  by  her  own, 
and  likewise  the  English  lad  ;  and  all  three  stood  up, 
with  the  doubtful  gleam  of  the  decaying  fire  hovering 
upon  their  ghastly  visages,  as  they  s^red  round  at  the 
fated  slumberers.  The  next  instant,  each  of  the  three 
captives  held  a  tomahawk.  Hark !  that  low  moan,  as 
one  in  a  troubled  dream— it  told  a  wanior's  death  pang ! 
Another !  Another !— and  the  third  half-uttered  groan 
was  from  a  woman's  lips.  But,  oh,  the  children  1  Their 
skins  are  red :  yet  spare  them,  Hannah  Duston,  spare 
those  seven  little  ones,  for  the  sake  of  the  seven  that 
have  fed  at  your  own  breast.  "  Seven,"  quoth  Mrs. 
Duston  to  herself.  "  Eight  chikiren  have  I  borne— 
and  where  are  the  seven,  and  where  is  the  eighth  V* 
The  thought  nerved  her  arm ;  and  the  copper  colored 
babes  slept  the  same  dead  sleep  with  their  Indian  mo- 
thers. OC  all  that  family,  only  one  woman  e^caped^ 
dreadfully  wounded,  and  fled  shriekiiie  Into  the  wilder- 
ness! and  a  boy,  whom,  it  is  said,  Mrs.  Duston  had 
meant  to  save  alive.  But  he  did  well  to  flee  from  the 
racing  tigress !  There  was  little  safety  for  a  red  skin 
when  Hannah  Duston*s  blood  was  up. 

The  work  being  finished,  Mrs.  Duston  laid  hold  of 
the  long  black  hair  of  the  warriors,  and  the  women, 
and  the  children,  and  took  all  theh-  ten  scalps,  and  left 
the  island,  which  bears  her  name  to  this  very  day. 
According  to  our  notion,  it  should  be  held  accursed, 
for  her  sake.  Would  that  the  bloody  old  hag  had  been 
drowned  in  crossing  Contocook  river,  or  that  she  had 
sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  a  swamp,  and  been  there 
buried,  till  summoned  forth  to  confront  her  victims  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment;  or  that  she  had  gone  astray 
and  been  starved  to  death  in  the  forest,  and  nothing 
ever  seen  of  her  again,  save  her  skeleton,  with  the  ten 
scalps  twisted  round  it  for  a  girdle  I  But  on  the  con- 
trary, she  and  her  companions  came  sate  home,  and 
received  the  bounty  on  the  dead  Indians,  besides  liberal 
presents  from  private  gentlemen,  and  fifty  pounds  from 
the  Governor  of  Maryland.  In  her  old  ase,  being  sunk 
into  decayed  circumstances^  she  claimed,  and,  we^be- 
lieve,  received  a  pension,  as  a  further  price  of  blood. 

This  awful  woman,  and  that  tender  hearted,  yet 
valiant  man,  her  husband,  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  deeds  of  old  times  are  told  round  a  New  Eng- 
land fireside.  But  how  dlfierent  is  her  renown  from 
his!  

THE  FLORENTINE   MOTHER. 

Thebbsa  Balducci,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Florentine 
family,  had  not  been  long  a  widow  before  she  beheld 
her  two  sons,  the  inheritors  of  an  ample  patrimony, 
independent  of  her.  To  a  mother  endued  with' 
every  virtue,  and  awake  to  the  nicest  touches  of  ma- 
ternal sensibility,  the  independence  of  her  sons,  ex- 
posed by  their  very  opulence  to  all  the  varieties  of 
temptation,  must  have  been  extremely  alarming,  even 
if  their  dispositions  had  appeared  at  Uieir  outset  to  be 
the  most  happy  and  promising.  But  what  must  have 
been  her  anxiety,  what  her  terrors,  when  all  Florence 
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aooa  distiaguished  them  as  foremost  among  the  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned?  In  vain  did  she  repeat  the 
most  earnest  expostulations ;  in  vain  have  recourse  to 
entreaties,  or  give  vent  to  her  agony  in  tears.  Her 
voice  was  no  longer  heard,  nor  did  the  affecting  effu- 
sions of  maternal  grief  make  the  slightest  impression. 
Her  eldest  son  continued  at  Florence,  while  the  young- 
est left  that  city,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Italv. 

One  evening  this  disconsolate  mother  being  alone, 
now  lost  in  thought,  and  now  weeping  at  the  licentious- 
ness of  her  sons,  she  was  surprised,  on  a  sudden,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  stranjg^er,  with  a  bloody  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  paleness,  distraction,  and  terror  on  his 
countenance. 

Terrified  at  this  unexpected  and  frightful  object,  she 
endeavored  to  retire.  The  stranger  hastily  followed 
her,  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Ah  T'  said  he,  have  pity  on  an  unfortunate  man.  I 
am  a  Roman.  I  have  been  in  this  city  two  days,  and 
having  finished  the  business  which  brought  me  hither, 
I  was  going  to  my  inn,  in  order  to  prepare  for  my  de- 
parture, when  a  person,  passing  by  me,  kicked  me  with 
sreat  brutality.  On  remonstrating  with  him  against 
tnis  incivility,  he  added  insult  to  outrage.  On  resent- 
ing this  treatment,  he  grew  more  abusive  than  before, 
and  threatened  me  with  such  insolence  that  I  could  no 
longer  contain  myself.  I  drew  my  sword,  he  drew  his, 
andin  an  instant  fell  pierced  by  my  first  thrust.  Hea- 
ven can  witness  my  grief  at  this  involuntary  murder. 
Distracted,  scarce  sensible  of  what  I  did,  not  knowing 
whither  to  fly,  I  have  ventured  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
your  house,  the  door  of  which  I  found  accidentally 
open.  Oh,  madam!  pity  an  unfortunate  man.  Permit 
roe  to  take  refuge  here  till  the  pursuit  is  over,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  may  allow  me  to  retire  with 
safety." 

At  this  recital,  the  good  Theresa  Balducci  trembled 
with  horror,  and  an  unaccountable  presentiment  filled 
ller  mind  with  a  thousand  cruel  apprehensions.  Never- 
theless, attentive  only  to  the  suggestions  of  compassion 
and  humanity,  she  conducted  the  stranger  to  a  closet 
in  which  she  carefully  concealed  him. 

The  forebodings  of  this  unfortunate  mother  were  but 
too  well  founded.  In  a  little  time  she  was  again  struck 
by  a  sudden  bustle  and  noise ;  pale  and  trembling  she 
hastened  to  the  hall,  and  there  beheld  (what  a  sight  for 
a  mother)  her  eldest  son  brought  before  her,  pierced  by 
a  deep  wound  in  his  breast,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 
She  uttered  a  dreadful  shriek.  Her  son,  almost  life- 
less, perceiving  himself  just  expiriiig^  made  a  last  effort, 
and  turning  to  his  mothe^— 

"  Alas  r*  said  he,  you  behold  in  me  an  example  of 
the  just  punishment  of  Heaven.  I  have  deserved  my 
fate.  Let  my  death  serve,  at  least,  as  a  warning  to  my 
brother.  If  the  person  who  killed  me  is  apprehended, 
I  en^treat  you  to  undertake  his  defence — my  mother,  he 
is  innocent !    I  alone  am  the  aggressor." 

At  these  words  he  expired.  The  unhappy  mother 
sunk  senseless  on  the  body.  Her  attendants  at  last 
forced  her  from  the  bloody  corpse,  uncertain,  however. 


for  a  long  time  whether  she  were  yet  living.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  was  brought  to  herself. 
Her  anguish  must  have  heen  insupportable,  but  that  it 


found  vent  at  last  in  a  flood  of  tears.  She  kept  calling 
every  moihent  for  her  son ;  she  repeatedly  insisted  upon 
seeing  him  again,  and  it  was  not  without  violence  that 
•he  was  removed  from  the  shocking  sight 

What,  in  the  mean  time,  must  nave  been  the  grief 
and  consternation  of  the  young  stranger,  who,  from 
the  place  of  his  concealment,  heard  the  whole  tragical 
scene  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause !  in  the  distract- 
ing idea  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  calamity  of  this 
respectable  mother,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fallen 
under  the  sword  of  his  adversary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fear  of  being  discovered  chilled  his  blood  at  the 
least  motiotr,  or  the  slightest  noise.  He  remained  in 
this  perplexity  till  about  midnight.  All  being  quiet 
then,  and  the  first  emotions  of  maternal  grief  liaving 
g^ven  place  to  reflection,  Theresa  went  to  the  closet ; 
she  opened  it.  The  young  man  prostrated  himself  at 
her  feet. 

**  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,'*  said  he,  "  that  I  would 
give  my  blood — ^" 

"Riaa,"  said  Theresa,  "you  have  made  me  the  most 


wretched  of  mothers,  but  I  know  your  innocence.  Hy 
son  has  charged  me  to  protect  you,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  it.  A  carriage  will  be  here  presently,  and  one  oif 
my  servants  shall  conduct  you  to  the  frontiers.  This 
purse  will  supply  your  wants.  May  Heaven  grant  you 
that  peace  oi  which  you  liave  deprived  me  r 

The  young  Roman,  inexpressibly  affected  by  this  ex- 
alted instance  of  generosity,  felt  a  deeper  impression  of 
giiet 

"  Alas !"  said  he,  "  I  can  never  forgive  myadf  for 
having  Involed  in  misery  such  a  mother,  sucn  an  ex* 
cellent  woman !" 

He  poured  forth  a  thousand  wishes  for  her  welfare ; 
he  kissed  again  and  again  her  beneficent  hand,  and  he 
left  her  in  tears,  resolved  to  seize  every  opportunity 
which  fortune  might  offer  to  prove  his  regret  and  grati- 
tude.    Nor  did  he  long  wait  for  this  opportunity. 

When  he  had  passed  Yiterbo,  he  beheld  a  young 
man  attacked  by  two  robbers,  ajgainst  whom  he  defend- 
ed himself  with  difficulty.  He  leaped  from  the  car-, 
riage.  and  flew  to  his  assistance.  The  robbers  fled; 
but  the  young  man  was  wounded.  He  took  him  into 
his  carriage,  and  returned  to  Vitcrbo.  Fortunately,  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous — it  was  soon  healed,  and  a 
thousand  times  he  thanked  his  deliverer.  But  who 
can  describe  the  consolation  and  joy  which  the  young 
Roman  felt,  when  he  found  that  he  had  saved  the 
brother  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  killed  at  Florence. 
He  embraced  him  affectionately. 

"  What  thanks,"  said  he,  "  do  I  owe  to  Heaven, 
which  has  thus  graciously  aflR>rded  me  the  means  of 
acknowledging,  in  some  measure,  the  goodness  of  your 
adorable  mother.  It  will  be  impressedf  for  ever  6n  my 
heart.  Hasten  to  see  her  once  more ;  your  presence  is 
necessary ;  she  impatiently  expects  you.  Tell  her,  that 
the  man  whose  life  she  preserved,  has  had  the  happi- 
ness to  expose  it  for  you,  and  that  it  is  still  his  ardent 
wish  to  employ  the  remainder  of  it  in  the  service  of 
both." 

Arrived  at  Florence,  it  was  a  painful  surprise  to 
young  Balducci  to  hear  from  his  mother  an  account  of 
aU  tliat  had  happened.  He  could  not  recollect,  in  tb« 
same  person,  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  and  tiis  own 
deliversr.  without  feeling,  the  most  contradictory  emo- 
tions. But  the  proofs  which  he  had  of  his  innocence 
lessened  the  horror  with  which  he  at  first  regarded 
him,  and  the  gratitude  he  had  felt  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion resumed  all  its  force.  While  he  deplored  the  death 
of  his  brother,  he  was  not  less  assiduous  to  take  every 
measurs  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  young  Ro- 
man. 

In  the  meantime,  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hit 
own  imminent  danger,  made  a  deep  impreiBsion  on 
young  Balducci.  He  perceived  all  the  perils  to  which 
youth  is  exposed  from  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  con- 
duct. He  entirely  changed  the  course  of  his  life ;  and 
by  a  virtuous  ana  exemplary  conduct  from  that  mo- 
ment, he  consoled  his  mother  at  last  for  the  great  loss 
she  had  sustained. 


Pulpit  iNGENriTY. — A  preacher  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Blackfriars,  London,  not  undeservedly  popular,  had 
just  finished  an  exhortation  strongly  recommending 
the  support  of  a  certain  very  mentorius  institution. 
The  congregation  was  numerous,  and  the  chapel 
crowded  to  excess.  The  discourse  being  finished,  the 
plate  was  about  to  be  handed  round  to  the  respective 
pews,  when  the  preacher  made  this  short  address  to 
the  congregation : — "  From  the^sympathy  I  have  wit- 
nessed In  your  countenances,  and  the  strict  attention 
you  have  honored  me  with,  there  Is  only  one  thing  I 
am  afraid  of;  that  some  of  you  may  be  inclined  to  nve 
too  much.  Now  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that 
justice,  though  not  so  pleasant  should  always  be  a 
prior  virtue  to  generosity :  therefore,  as  you  will  all  be 
immediately  waited  upon  in  your  respective  pews,  I 
wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  no  person 
will  think  of  putting  any  thing  into  the  plate  who 
cannot  pay  his  debts."  I  need  not  add  that  tliis  pro- 
duced a  most  overflowing  collection. 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  tangfat}      And  how  to  draw  the  pictnre  of  a  thonght. 


THE  POOL   OF   BETHESDA. 
BT  niBA.  linTH. 

Unto  the  holy  eity  came 

Jadea*s  hatrteas  ■ons  and  dang hten, 
The  paralytic,  blind,  and  lame, 

To  seek  BethcMla't  healing  waten. 
An  angel  o'er  the  fountain  moved 

With  kindly  power  from  day  to  day, 
And  he,  that  first  Its  virtues  proved. 

Was  heal*d,  and  forthwith  went  his  way. 

Amid  the  throng  that  waited  there, 

Judea*8  h^lees  eons  and  daughter!, 
A  patient  Hebrew  many  a  year 

Had  wateh'd  the  angel-troubled  waters. 
And  often,  at  the  healing  hour. 

He  feebly  toward  the  fountain  bore  him ; 
But  all  too  late  to  feel  Its  power. 

For  one  had  always  itepp'd  before  him. 

A  stranger  came  and  gazed  awhile 

On  him  who  there  in  anguish  lay ; 
Then  kindly  said,  with  holy  smUe: 

**  Hebrew,  arise,  and  go  thy  way.** 
As  forth  into  the  world  tliat  hour. 

With  footstepa  light,  the  Hebrew  trod, 
^Tve  felt,**  he  cried,  "the  Almighty's  power, 

rvc  heard  the  voice  of  God." 


"  Boston  7  Boston  1  Seems  to  me  I've  heard  that 
-name  before." 

Very  likely  you  have,  dear  reader ;  I  heard  of  it 
jeaxB  and  years  ago.  It's  a  very  considerable  sort  of  a 
place,  I  assure  ye. 

"Well,  it's  quite  a  pretty  picture,  any  how.  But 
isn't  Boston  a  sort  of  Yankee  place  7" 

Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is.  Boston  is  to  the  "  universal 
Yankee  nation,'*  what  London  is  to  the  universal 
British  empire.  Boston  is  the  head  quarters  of  Yankee 
land,  and  embodies  the  pure  spirit  of  Yankeeism,  the 
"very  qulntescence,  purified,  boiled  down,  refined.  There 
Ib  no  place  in  the  world  more  refined,  but  it  is  Yankee 
lefinement ;  there  is  no  place  more  learned,  but  it  is 
Yankee  learning,  sound,  practical,  and  very  difiiisive, 
pervading  the  whole  body  politic.  There  is  no  place  of 
Its  age  more  wealthy ;  and  that  b  the  result  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Yankee  enteipilze. 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  sort  of  folks  it  these 
Yankees  7  I've  often  beam  tell  of  'em,  but  do  give  us 
a  little  insight  into  their  character.'* 

Well,  here's  a  clever  chapter  by  a  clever  writer,  direct 
to  the  point ;  take  it  and  read  it  at  your  leisure. 

YANKEE   NOTIONS. 

BT  SAMtTBL  KXTTXL. 

Yankee-land,  or  the  New  England  portion  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  make  a  great  figure  in  the  map 
of  the  American  Republic ;  yet  the  traveler  who  leaves 
it  out  of  his  route  can  tell  little  what  tlie  Americans 
are. 

It  is  in  New  England  that  you  find  Jonathan  at 
home.  In  the  other  states  there  is  a  mixture,  greater 
or  less,  of  foreign  population  s  but  in  New  England  the 
4>opu]ation  is  homogeneous  and  native—the  emigraitt 
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does  not  settle  there— the  country  is  too  full  of  people, 
while  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  west  holds  out  superior 
attractions  to  the  stranger.  It  is  no  lubber-land ;  there 
is  no  gettinghalf-a-doUar  a  day  for  sleeping,  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  Vermont;  the  rocky  soil  and  rough  climate 
of  this  region  require  thilft  and  industry  in  the  occu- 
pant. In  the  West  he  may  scratch  the  ground,  throw 
in  the  seed,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature ;  but  here  his 
toil  must  never  be  remitted ;  and  as  valor  comes  of 
sherris,  so  doth  prospeiity  come  of  industry. 

While  the  Yankees  are  themselves,  they  will  hold 
their  own,  let  politics  twist  about  as  they  will.  Thev 
are  like  cats ;  throw  them  up  as  you  please,  they  will 
come  down  upon  their  feet.  Shut  their  industry  out 
firom  one  career,  and  it  will  force  itself  into  another. 
Dry  op  twenty  sources  of  their  prosperity,  and  they 
win  open  twenty  more.  They  have  a  perseveranoe 
that  will  never  languish  while  anything  remains  to  be 
tried;  they  have  a  resolution  that  will  try  anything,  if 
need  be ;  and  when  a  Yankee  says  **  I'll  try,"  the  thing 
is  done. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  descendants  of  the  rigid, 
and,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  them,  bigoted  puritans,  should 
have  become  the  most  tolerant  in  religion  of  all  the 
American  people.  There  Is  a  liberty  of  conscience.  It 
is  true,  throughout  the  Union,  but  religious  prejudioe 
is  mighty  in  many  parts.  In  Boston,  the  severe  and 
strait- laoed  Calvinism  of  former  times  has  disappeared. 
The  Unitarians  now  form  the  largest  sect  in  the  city, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  number  in  their  ranks  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  western  world.  With  this  sect 
there  is  no  intolerance ;  the  opposing  sects  have  learn- 
ed forbearance  from  their  example,  and  the  odium  ffU' 
ohgicum  has  lost  its  bitterness  here.  The  Yankee  is 
cool,  cautious,  and  calculating ;  he  wants  a  reason  for 
everything ;  an  old  prejudice  is  no  obstacle  in  his  war 
of  improvement;  h»  opinions  must  rest  upon  solid, 
tangible  ground.  Hia  religion  must  be  a  religion  of 
the  underetanding.  He  is  not  credulous ;  he  is  not  en- 
thusiastic There  are  no  Catholics  in  New  England, 
save  a  few  foreigners,  and  there  never  will  be  any.  A 
New  Englander  is  eminently  a  religious  man,  but  his 
religion  never  will  be  a  religion  of  ceremonies. 

In  European  countries,  he  that  is  bom  a  peasant  will 
be  a  peasant  all  his  life ;  his  chance  of  forming  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  is  exceedingly  small.  But,  on  be- 
holding the  most  rustical  clown  of  all  Yankee-land,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  affirm  that  he  would  not  be  num- 
bered, at  some  future  day,  among  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  country.  There  is  no  burying  a  man  of 
ffenius  here ;  the  humblest  birth  shuts  out  no  one  either 
from  the  hopes  or  the  facilities  of  risins  to  that  station 
for  which  his  native  talent  has  qualined  him.  Rare, 
indeed,  is  it,  to  find  an  individual  who  cannot  read  and 
write;  everv  one  has,  therefore,  that  modicum  of 
knowledge  placed  within  his  reach,  which  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  more,  should  his  wishes  aspire. 

Clowns,  properlv  speaking,  there  are  none  among 
the  Yankees;  a  Yankee  Is  emphatically  a  civil  man. 
though  his  civility  may  not  produce  all  the  bows,  and 
grimaces,  and  unmeaiiing  compliments  which  accom- 
pany or  constitute  that  quality  among  the  French; 
rudeness  of  mannera  could  be  charged  against  these 
people  only  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  them. 
"Countries,"'  says  Goldsmith,  "wear  very  different 
appearances  to  persons  in  different  dreumstanccs.  A 
traveler  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  pott- 
chaise,  and  a  pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot, 
will  form  very  different  conclusions."  Now,  sundry 
people  have  been  whirled  from  Boston  to  New  York  in 
a  mail-coach,  and  said  I  know  not  what  about  manners. 
I  have  traveled  over  the  New  England  States  on  foot 
—over  highways  and  byways;  supped  in  the  mott 
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splendid  hotels  and  the  most  paltry  inns;  entered  every 
farmer's  door  that  offered  as  a  restmg  place ;  and  cross- 
ed any  n^an's^rden,  or  corn-field,  or  orchard,  that  lay 
in  my  way,  without  receiving  an  uncivil  word  on  my 
whole  route.  On  one  occasion,  I  lost  myself  in  the 
woods  among  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  where 
I  imagined  there  was  no  living  creature  to  bo  encoun- 
tered for  miles,  except  black  bears,  catamounts,  and 
similar  country  gentlemen ;  but  on  a  sudden  I  emerged 
from  the  wood  into  an  open  spot  where  stood  a  log 
hut  A  little  flaxen-headed  urchin  espied  me  coming, 
mnd  began  to  scramble  with  all  speed — to  hide  himself, 
as  I  supposed ;  but  no — it  was  to  gain  the  summit  of 
an  immense  log  of  wood,  which  lay  by  the  little  path- 
way, where  he  greeted  me,  as  I  passed,  with  as  pro- 
found a  bow  as  I  ever  received. 

In  traveling  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  con- 
templating the  wonders  of  that  favored  land,  its  fertile 
soil,  its  genial  climate,  its  admirable  capacities  for 
commerce,  and  the  sloth  and  ignorance  ot  its  popula- 
tion, its  begisu^  and  its  brigands~I  have  been  struck 
with  the  whimsical  ima^nation  of  the  scene  that 
might  ensue,  were  a  plain  Yankee  taken  from  his 
plough  tail  and  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  majesty  would  begin  a  regular  overhaul  of  the 
whole  IxKiy  politic  the  morning  after  his  coronation. 
•'What's  this  I  see*?"  says  the  king.  "Where  are 
your  overseers  of  the  highways — ^your  school-com- 
mittees— your  selectmen  7  What  idle  fellows  are  these 
in  the  streets!  What  are  these  bells  ringing  for  every 
day  1  Wliat  means  this  crowd  of  ships  lying  behind 
the  mole  with  nothing  to  do?  or  this  marina,  tlie 
water's  edge  of  my  great  city,  where  I  see  no  piles  of 
merchandue,  no  trucks  nor  dfray-carts  driving  about 
with  goods,  nor  half  the  business  doing  in  a  month  that 
is  done  on  Boston  Long  Wharf  in  two  hours  1  Gome, 
bustle,  occupy;  set  the  lazzaroni  to  work  upon  the 
loads;  send  the  children  to  school;  make  a  railroad 
here  and  a  turnpike  there;  bridge  this  river,  and  canal 
that ;  hang  the  Galabrian  robbers ;  give  the  monks  a 
TOQse;  go  Into  the  churches  and  strip  me  those  trum- 
pery shrines ;  sell  the  gold  and  silver  jewels  witli  which 
they  are  heaped,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  will 
support  all  the  poor  in  the  kingdom,  for  I'll  have  no 
b^;gars  nor  idlers  while  my  title  is  Jonathan  the  First. 
People  shall  mind  their  bucdness,  for  I  will  abolish  these 
JeetoM,  which  come  every  other  day,  and  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  promote  idleness.  Henceforu  there 
shall  be4io  festas  but  fast,  thanksgiving  and  indepen- 
dence. Set  me  up  a  newspaper  in  every  town ;  take 
me  the  census  of  the  population ;  fine  every  district 
that  don't  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court 
I'll  have  everything  thrashed  and  sent  a-bucking,  even 
to  the  vernacular  speech,  for  dokc  far  nicnU  shall  be 
routed  from  the  Italian." 
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BY   ELIZABETH    OAKES   SMITH.* 

O  mother,  said  little  Ellon,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
throwing  her  head  into  her  mother's  lap,  how  happy  I 
am,  that  there  is  a  Heaven  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  go  to 

it  now;  noir,  dear  mother.    Mrs.  G took  the 

child  in  her  arms,  hardly  able  to  speak  for  tears.  She 
well  knew  the  many  trials  to  which  her  unoffending 
daughter  was  subjected,  and  she  felt  for  her,  as  none 
but  mothers  similarly  situated  can  feel.  What  has 
happened  to  disturb  my  dear?  Who  has  spoken 
harshly  to  you?  No  one,  no  one,  mother.  And  I 
never  mind  it  much,  when  the  little  girls  do  call  me 
names;  they  dont  mean  any  hurt.  But,  O  mother, 
how  I  might  be  loved,  were  I  as  beautiful  as  my  cousin 
Mary.  Aunt  says  I  am  a  better  child,  more  gentle  and 
kind,  but  every  body  loves  cousin  Mary  the  moment 
they  see  her;  and  they  smile  upon  her  and  often  kiss 
her.  This  morning  Mary  and  I  were  playing  together, 
and  a  lady  passed  by  with  a  sweet,  pleasant  face.  I 
loved  her  as  soon  as  I  saw  her.    She  stopped  and 

*Uin,  BAt^  am  t'i.  I 


praised  Mary's  pretty  ringlets  and  bright  eyes,  and 
kissed  her  rosy  cheeks.  And  then  she  looked  piti- 
fully at  me  and  said,  "poor  child."  Then,  mo- 
ther, I  could  not  keep  from  weeping.  And,  and, 
she  gave  me  some  money.  She  coultPnH  love  me, 
and  60  she  gave  me  money.  Ellen,  Jffllen,  said  the 
widow,  in  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  you  will  break  my 
heart.  Mother,  will  you  take  the  money  and  buy  some 
clothes  for  little  Jol)n,  who  comes  to  the  door  to  beg  1 
I  shall  never  bear  to  think  of  it.  And  now,  mother,  I 
win  readi  and  not  feel  unhappy  any  more. 

I  am  afraid  it  troubled  Mary  to  sec  you  so  much 
grieved ;  had  you  not  better  go  and  speak  to  her,  my 
dear? 

Not  now,  mother;  I'm  afraid  she  dont  Tove  me  so 
well  as  I  do  her.  When  I  turned  to  come,  away  she 
said— What  a  fool  you  are  to  feel  so,  Ellen ;  the  lady 
might  in  welcome,  have  given  you  the  kisses,  had  she 
given  me  the  money,  I  shouldn't  mind  having  a  hunch- 
back, if  people  would  give  m«  money. 

Poor  Mary ;  I'm  afraid  her  beauty  will  be  her  niitJ» 
Would  you  not  rather  be  as  you  are,  dear  EUen,  than 
feel  as  Mary  does  ?  Yes  indeed,  mother.  But  I  have 
tried  to  feel  and  think,  what  you  say  is  true-;  that  the 
good  are  always  loved :  but  mother  you  are  mistaken, 
beauty  is  loved ;  people  hardly  ever  think  of  goodness. 

My  dear,  people  cannot  tell  how  you  think;  they 
regard  you  as  a  mere  child.  I  love  you  because  you 
are  a  good  and  dutiful  child.  When  you  are  older, 
others  will  love  you,  because  you  will  be  amiable,  use- 
ful, and  pious.  And  remember,  my  dear,  that  our 
Father  above,  can  see  within  you  a  soul,  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  body  of  your  cousin  Mary.  And  in 
a  few  years  this  covering  of  the  body  will  be  dropped 
and  we  shall  all  see  each  other,  not  the  bodies,  but  that 
part  which  is  truly,  really  ourselves.  And  then,  my^ 
dear,  goodness  will  be  beauty.  Cannot  my  daughter 
wait  patiently  for  that  time  ? 

Yes,  mother,  yes,  so  long  as  I  have  you  to  love. 
But  I  cannot  stay  long,  to  be  loved  by  none  but  you, 
and  pitied  by  all  beside.  My  love,  you  will  think  leas 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as  you  live  longer.  You 
will  feel  that  wc  arc  placed  here  to  do  good  to  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  be  prepared  for  a  better  world.  But 
mother,  can  I  ever  stay  to  be  as  old  as  you  are  ?  i 
love  the  little  birds  and  the  green  trees  and  pretty  flow- 
ers, but  still  the  world  looks  cold  and  dark  and  I  want 
to  be  away. 

My  dear,  we  must  wait  our  Father's  time.  Though, 
your  body  is  homely  and  deformed,  God  has  made 
your  spirit  perfect,  and  that  you  know,  will  never  die, 
while  the  most  beautiful  body  will  soon  crumble  to 
dust.  Think,  my  dear  of  the  great  blessings  you  have 
received,  and  do  not  repine  for  those  that  are  with- 
holden.  I  will,  mother,  and  be  grateful  to  God  for  giv- 
ing me  such  a  mother,  who  has  taught  mo  to  bo  pa-' 
ticnt  and  contented  under  my  trials.  I  might  have 
been  ill-natured,  and  envied  dear  couein  Mary  for  her 
beauty,  had  God  given  me  a  different  mother. 

The  widow  pressed  her  close  and  closer  to  her  heart, 
and  the  child  and  mother  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
Ellen,  many  and  many  have  been  the  tears  I  have  shed 
over  you  in  your  infancy,  for  I  well  knew  if  your  life 
were  spared,  all  these  tiials  awaited  you.  But  my 
prayers,  that  you  might  be  blessed  with  a  spirit  to  bear 
them,  have  been  answered.  Your  good  aunt,  with 
her  beautiful  Mary,  is  a  lets  l.tny  n.cibcr  then  i 
Ellen. 
I  will  be  patient  and  happy,  dear  mother,  that  I  may 
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grieve  you  no  more,  said  littie  Ellen,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck.  Poor  Ellen  was 
scarcely  eight  years  old.  She  had  been  subjected  from 
her  infancy  to  the  thoughtless  taunts  of  her  young 
companions,  and  even  when  they  forebore  their  unkind 
and  inconsiderate  remarks,  they  often  indirectly  and 
unconsciously  wounded  her  sensitive  nature,  and 
helped  to  break  her  young  and  gentle  spirits.  She 
was  indeed  sorely  stricken ;  her  body  was  stinted  and 
deformed,  and  her  face,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
sweet  and  intelligent  expression,  was  remarkably  plain. 
She  became  thoughtfu},  affectionate,  and  contempla- 
tive, and  dwelt  so  much  on  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  Heaven  that  she  longed  to  lay  her  down  and  die. 
The  widow  felt  that  the  desire  of  the  child  would  be 
gratified.  She  saw  her  little  frame  wasting  away,  and 
a  bright  unnatural  fire  gathering;  in  her  eye,  while  her 
countenance  sometimes  wore  an  expression  almost  of 
beauty.  Her  young  spirit  seemed  already  disenthralled 
from  every  earthly  passion  and  feeling,  and  glowed 
with  an  intensity  of  love,  a  stretch  of  intellect  and 
depth  of  thought,  that  seemed  almost  supernatural. 
Her  sufbrings  were  so  slight  she  was  able,  almoat  to 
the  last,  to  go  about  the  house,  and  busy  herself  with 
her  books  and  flowers.  A  few  moments  before  her 
death,  she  laid  herself  upon  the  sofa,  saying,  mother, 
I  am  weary  and  will  sleep.  The  mottier  felt  it  was 
her  last  sleep.  She  kissed  her  cheek.  Ellen  opened 
her  eyes,  and  looked  up ;  Mother,  you  will  be  all  alone 
when  I  am  gone,  but  I  shall  be  so  happy  you  wont 
wish  me  back,  dear  mother.  How  very  good  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven  is  to  let  me  go  so  soon !  She  half 
raised  her  little  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  her  mother; 
they  fen  back ;  little  Ellen  had  left  the  body.  Mrs.  G. 
felt  she  was  indeed  a  widowed  and  childless  woman, 
but  ahe  scarcely  wept  She  lived  many  years  like  one 
who  £elt  she  was  a  '^  stranger  and  a  pilgrim"  here,  ad- 
ministering to  the  sick  and  relieving  the  wretched,  and 
was  at  length  buried  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band and  Ellen. 


THE  BROKEN   MINIATURE. 

Two  young  officers  belonging  to  the  same  regiment 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  same  youn?  lady.  We  will 
conceal  their  real  names  under  those  of  Albert  and  Hor- 
ace. Two  youths  more  noble  never  saw  the  untar- 
nished colors  of  their  country  wave  over  their  heads, 
or  took  more  undaunted  hearts  into  the  field,  or  purer 
forms,  or  a  more  polished  address,  into  the  drawing 
room. 

Yet  was  there  a  marked  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters, and  each  wore  his  virtues  so  becomingly,  and  one 
of  them  at  least  concealed  his  vices  so  becomingly  also, 
that  the  maiden,  who  saw  them  both,  was  puzzled 
where  to  give  the  preference ;  and  Blood,  as  it  were, 
between  two  flowers  of  very  opposite  colors  and  per- 
fumes, and  yet  each  of  equal  beauty. 

Horace,  who  was  the  superior  officer,  was  more  com- 
manding In  his  figure  than,  but  not  so  beautiful  in  his 
features  as  Albert.  Horace  was  the  more  vivacious,  but 
Albert  spoke  with  more  eloquence  upon  all  subjects. 
If  Homoe  made  the  most  agreeable  companion  Albert 
made  the  better  friend.  Horace  did  not  claim  the  praise 
of  being  senilmental,  nor  Albert  the  fame  of  being  jovial. 
Horace  laughed  the  more  with  less  wit  and  Albert  was 
the  most  witty  with  less  laughter.  Horace  was  the 
more  nobly  bom,  yet  Albert  had  the  better  fortune,  the 
mind  that  could  acquire,  and  the  circumspection  that 
could  preserve  oae. 

Whom  of  the  two  did  Matilda  prefer?  Yes,  she  had 
a  secret,  an  undefined  preference ;  vet  did  inclinations 
walk  so  sisterly  hand  in  hand  with  hor  duties,  that  her 
spotless  mind  could  not  divide  them  from  each  other. 


She  talked  the  more  of  Horace,  yet  thought  the  more 
of  Albert.  As  yet  neither  of  the  aspirants  had  declared 
himself.  Sir  Oliver,  Matilda's  father,  soon  put  tho 
matter  at  rest.  He  had  his  private  and  family  reasons 
for  wishing  Horace  to  be  the  favored  lover ;  but,  as 
he  bv  no  means  wished  to  lose  to  himself  and  to  his 
daughter  the  valued  friendship  of  a  man  of  probity  and 
of  hon6r,  he  took  a  delicate  method  of  letting  Albert 
understand  that  everything  he  possessed,  his  grounds, 
his  house,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  were  at  his 
service.    He  excepted  only  his  daughter. 

When  the  two  soldiers  called,  and  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  their  visits  together,  Sir  Oliver  had 
always  some  Improvements  to  show  Albert,  some  dor 
for  him  to  admire,  or  some  horse  for  him  to  try ;  ana 
even  In  wet  weather  there  was  never  wanting  a  man- 
uscript for  him  to  decypher,  so  that  he  was  sure  to  take 
him  out  of  the  room,  or  out  of  the  house,  and  leave 
Horace  alone  with  his  daughter,  uttering  some  dis- 
paraging remark  in  a  jocular  tone,  to  the  effect  that 
Horace  Was  only  fit  to  dance  attendance  upon  th© 
ladies. 

Albert  understood  all  this,  and  submitted.  He  did 
not  strive  to  violate  the  rights  of  hospitality,  to  seduce 
the  affections  of  the  daughter,  and  outrage  tne  feelings 
of  the  father.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  en- 
ter the  temple  of  beauty,  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
worshipping  at  the  shrine,  destroy  it.  A  common- 
place lover  might  have  done  so,  out  Albert  had  no 
common-place  mind.  But  did  he  not  suffer  1  0 1  that 
he  suffered,  and  suffered  acutely,  his  altered  looks,  his 
heroic  silence,  and  at  times  his  forced  gaiety,  too  plaia- 
ly  testified. 

He  kept  his  flame  in  the  inmost  recesaof  his  heart, 
like  a  lamp  in  a  sepulchre,  and  which  lighted  up  the 
ruins  of  his  happiness  alone. 

To  his  daughter  Sir  Oliver  spoke  more  explicitly. 
Her  affections  had  not  been  engaged ;  and  the  slightest 
preference  that  she  began  to  feel  stealing  into  her  heart 
for  Albert  had  its  nature  changed  at  once.  When  she 
found  that  he  could  not  approach  her  as  a  lover,  she 
found  to  spring  up  for  him  In  her  bosom  a  regard  as 
sisterly  and  as  ardent  as  If  the  same  cradle  had  rocked 
them  "both.  She  felt,  and  her  father  knew,  that  Al- 
bert's was  a  character  that  must  be  loved.  If  not  as  a 
husband,  as  a  brother. 

The  only  point  upon  which  Matilda  diflTcred  with  her 
father,  was  as  to  the  degree  of  encouraffcment. 

"  Let  us,  my  dear  father,'*  she  would  entreatlngly 
say,  "  be  free,  at  least  one  year.  Let  us,  for  that  periodf, 
stand  committed  by  no  engagement:  we  are  both 
young,  myself  extremely  so.  A  peasant  maiden  would 
lay  a  longer  probation  upon  her  swain.  Do  but  ask 
Albert  if  I  am  not  In  the  right." 

The  appeal  that  she  made  to  Albert,  which  ought  to 
have  assured  her  father  of  the  purity  of  her  sentiments, 
frightened  him  Into  a  suspicion  ol'^a  lurking  affection 
having  crept  into  her  bosom. 

Aftaira  were  at  a  crisis  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  and  burst  like  the  demon  of  war,  from  a  thunder 
cloud,  upon  the  plains  of  Prance ;  and  all  the  wariike 
and  the  valorous  arose  and  walled  her  in  with  their 
veteran  breasts.  The  returned  hero  lifted  up  his  red 
riwht  hand,  and  the  united  force  of  France  rushed 
with  him  to  battle. 

The  regiment  of  our  rivals  was  ordered  to  Belgium. 
After  many  entreaties  from  her  father  Matilda  at  length 
consented  to  sit  for  her  miniature  to  an  eminent  artist ; 
but  upon  the  express  stipulation,  when  it  should  be 
given  to  Horace,  that  they  should  still  hold  themselves 
free.  The  miniature  was  finished,  the  resemblance  ex- 
cellent, and  the*exultation  and  rapture  of  Horace  com- 
plete. He  looked  upon  the  possession  of  it,  notwith- 
standing Matilda's  stipulation,  as  an  earnest  of  his  hap- 
piness. He  had  the  picture  set  most  ostentatiously  m 
jewels,  and  constantly  wore  It  on  his  person ;  and  his 
enemies  say,  that  he  showed  it  with  more  freedom 
than  the  delicacy  of  his  situation  with  respect  to  Matil- 
da, should  have  warranted. 

Albert  made  no  complaint.  He  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  his  rival  eaeeriy,  the  more  eageriy,  as  the  rival- 
ship  was  suspected.  The  scene  must  now  change. 
The  action  at  Quarter  Bras  has  taken  place.  The  prin- 
cipal body  of  the  British  troops  are  at  Brussele,  and  the 
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news  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  is  brought  to 
Wellington ;  and  the  forces  are,  before  the  break  of  day, 
moved  forward.  But  where  is  Horace  7  The  column 
of  troops  to  wliich  he  belongs  is  on  the  line  of  march, 
but  Albert,  and  not  he,  is  at  its  head.  The  enemy  are 
Sn  sight.  Glory's  sunbright  face  gleams  in  the  front 
while  dishonor  and  infamy  scowl  in  the  rear.  The 
orders  to  charge  are  given,  and  the  very  moment  that 
the  battle  is  about  to  join,  the  foaming,  jaded,  breath- 
less courser  of  Horace,  strains  forward  as  if  with  a  last 
effort,  and  seems  to  have  but  enough  strength  to  wheel 
with  his  rider  into  his  station.  A  faint  huzza  from  the 
troops  welcomed  thdr  leader.    On,  ye  brave,  on ! 

The  edges  of  the  battle  join.  The  scream — the 
shout  the  groan,  and  the  volleying  thunder  of  artillery, 
mingled  in  one  deafening  roar.  The  smoke  cleared 
away— the  charge  is  over— the  whirlwind  has  passed. 
Horace  and  Albert  are  both  down,  and  the  blood  wells 
awav  from  their  wounds,  and  is  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty 
earth. 

But  a  few  days  after  the  eventful  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Matilda  and  Sir  Oliver  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
Sir  Oliver  had  read  to  his  daughter,  who  was  now 
Testing  in  breathless  agitation,  the  details  of  the  battle, 
and  was  now  reading  down  slowly  and  silently,  the  list 
of  the  dead  and  maimed. 

*'  Can  you,  mv  dear  girl,"  said  he,  tremulously,  "  bear 
to  hear  very  bad  news  7" 

She  could  reply  in  no  other  way  than  by  lajring  her 
head  on  her  father's  shoulder  and  sobbing  out  the  sd- 
most  inaudible  word  "  read." 

**  Horace  is  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  early  in 
the  action,  badly  wounded,  and  is  returned  missing." 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  the  shuddering  girl,  and  em- 
bracing her  father  the  more  closely. 

**  And  our  poor  friend,  Albert,  is  dangerously  wound- 
ed too,"  said  the  father. 

Matilda  made  no  reply,  but  as  a  mass  of  snow  slips 
down  from  its  supporting— as  silent,  as  pure,  and  al- 
most as  cold,  fell  Matilda  from  her  father's  arms  in- 
sensibly upon  the  floor.  Sir  Oliver  was  not  surprised, 
but  much  puzzled.  He  thought  that  she  had  felt 
quite  enough  for  her  lover,  but  too  much  for  her  friend. 

A  few  days  after,  a  Belgian  officer  was  introduced  by 
a  mutual  friend,  and  was  pressed  to  dine  by  Sir  Oliver. 
As  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  Matilda  would 
not  permit  her  giief  to  prevent  her  meeting  him  at  her 
father's  table.  Immediately  as  she  entered  the  room,  the 
officer  started,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  gazing 
upon  her  intently,  when  he  thought  himself  unob- 
served. At  last  he  did  so,  so  incautiously,  and  in  a 
manner  so  particular,  that  when  the  servants  had 
withdrawn.  Sir  Oliver  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen 
his  daughter  before. 

"Assuredly  not,  but  most  assuredly  her  resem- 
blance," said  he,  and  he  immediately  produced  the 
miniature  that  Horace  had  obtained  from  his  mistress. 

The  first  impression  of  both  father  and  daughter 
was,  that  Horace  was  no  more,  and  that  the  token 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  officer  by  the 
dying  lover ;  but  he  quickly  undeceived  them,  by  in- 
fonming  them  that  he  was  lying  desperately,  but  not 
dangerously,  wounded,  at  a  farm  house  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  that  in  fact  he  had  suffered  a  severe  ampu- 
tation. 

**  Then  in  the  na(ne  of  all  that  is  honorable,  how 
came  you  by  that  miniature  7"  exclaimed  Sir  Oliver. 

'*  O,  he  had  lost  it  to  a  notorious  sharper,  at  a  gam- 
ing house  at  Brussels,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  which 
sharper  offered  it  to  me,  as  he  said  that  he  supposed 
the  gentleman  from  whom  he  won  it  would  never 
come  to  repay  the  large  sum  of  money  for  which  it 
was  left  in  pledee.  Though  I  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  Colonel  Horace,  yet,  as  I  admired  the  paint- 
ing and  saw  that  the  jewels  were  worth  more  than  he 
asked  for  them.  I  purchased  it,  really  with  the  hope  of 
returning  it  to  its  first  proprietor,  if  he  should  feel  any 
value  for  it,  either  as  a  family  picture  or  as  some  pledge 
of  affection ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  him." 

*'  What  an  insult  !'>  thought  Sir  Oliver. 

"  What  an  escape !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  when  the 
officer  had  finished  his  relation. 

I  need  not  say  that  Sir  Oliver  immediately  re-pur- 


chased the  picture,  and  that  he  had  no  further  thoughts 
of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  gamester. 

"  Talking  of  miniatures,"  resumed  the  officer,  "  a 
very  extraordinary  occurrence  has  just  taken  place. 
A  miniature  has  actually  saved  the  life  of  a  ^Uant 
young  officer  of  the  same  regiment  as  Horace's,  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  bestrode  a  charger." 

"His  name 7"  exclaimed  Matilda  and  Sir  Oliver  to- 
gether. 

"Is  Albert,  and  is  the  second  in  command ;  a  high 
fellow  that  same  Albert. 

"  Pray  sir,  do  me  the  favor  to  relate  the  particulars," 
said  Sir  Oliver;  and  Matilda  looked  grateful  at  her 
father  for  the  request. 

"O,  I  do  not  know  them  minutely,"  said  he,  **bnt 
I  believe  it  was  simply  that  the  picture  served  his  bo- 
som as  a  sort  of  breast-plate,  and  broke  the  force  of  a 
musket  ball,  but  did  not,  however,  prevent  liim  from 
receiving  a  very  smart  wound.  The  thing  was  much 
talked  of  for  a  day  or  two,  and  some  joking  took  place 
on  the  subject ;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  these  rail- 
eries  gave  him  more  pain  than  the  wound,  the  subject 
was  dropped,  and  soon  seemed  to  have  been  fiNrgolten." 

Shortly  after,  the  officer  took  his  leave. 

The  reflections  of  Matilda  were  bitter.  Her  minia- 
ture had  been  infamously  lost,  while  the  mistress  of 
Albert,  of  that  Albert  whom  she  felt  might  but  for 


family  pride,  been  her  lover,  was  eyen  in  effigy,  the 
fiTuardian  aneel  of  a  life  she  loved  too  well. 
Months  elapsed,  and  Horace  did  not  appear:  Sir 


Oliver  wrote  to  him  an  intelligent  letter  and  bade  him 
consider  all  Intercourse  broken  off  for  the  future.  He 
returned  a  melancholy  answer,  in  which  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  this  charffe--8poke  on  the  madness  of^ intoxi- 
cation, confessed  that  he  was  hopeless  and  that  he  de- 
served to  be  so ;  in  a  word  his  letter  was  so  humble, 
so  desponding,  and  so  dispirited,  that  even  the  insuted 
Matilda  was  softened,  and  shed  tears  over  his  blighted 
hopes.  And  h  ?re  we  must  do  Horace  the  justice  to  say 
that  the  miniature  was  merely  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
winner,  he  being  a  stranger,  as  a  deposite  until  the 
next  morning,  but  which  the  next  niomfng  did  not  al- 
low him  to  redeem,  though  it  rent  from  him  a  limb, 
and  left  him  as  one  dead  upon  the  battle  field.  Had 
he  not  gamed,  his  miniature  would  not  have  been  lost 
to  a  sharper,  the  summons  to  march  would-havc  found 
him  at  his  quarters,  his  harassed  steed  would  not  have 
failed  hlin  in  the  charge,  and,  in  all  probability,  his 
limb  would  have  been  saved,  and  his  love  have  been 
j  preserved. 

A  year  had  now  elapsed,  and  at  length  Albert  was 
!  announced.  He  had  heard  that  all  intimacy  had  been 
broken  off  between  Horace  and  Matilda,  but  nothing 
more.  The  story  of  the  lost  minature  was  confined  to 
the  few  whom  it  concerned ;  and  those  few  wished  aU 
memory  of  it  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Somettiing  like 
a  hope  nad  returned  to  Albert's  bosom.  He  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  father,  and  diffidently  by  Ma- 
tilda. She  remembered  "  the  broken  minature,"  and 
supposed  him  to  liave  been  Idhg  and  ardently  attached 
to  another. 

It  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  there  was  no  otlier 
company,. the  sun  was  just  setting  in  glorious  splendor. 
After  dinner,  Matilda  had  retired  only  to  the  window  to 
enjoy,  she  said,  tliat  prospect  that  the  drawing  room 
could  not  afford.  She  spoke  truly,  for  Albert  was  not 
there.  Her  eyes  were  upon  the  declining  sun,  but  her 
soul  was  still  in  the  dinine  room. 

At  length  Sir  Oliver  and  Albert  arose  from  the  table 
and  came  and  seated  themselves  near  Matilda. 

"Come,  Albert,  the  story  of  the  minature,"  said  Sir 
OUver. 

"  What  7  fully,  truly,  and  unreservedly,'*  said  Albert, 
looking  anxiously  at  Matilda. 

"Of  course," 

"Ofienceornoofience,"  said  Albert  with  a  look  of 
arch  meaning. 

"Whom  could  the  tale  possibly  oflfendT'  said  Sir 
OUver. 

"  That  I  am  yet  to  learn.    Listen.'* 

As  regarded  Matilda,  the  word  was  whoUy  super- 
fluous. She  seemed  to  have  lost  every  faculty  but 
hearing.  Albert  in  a  low,  yet  hurried  tone  commenced 
thus. 
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"  I  loved  but  was  not  loved.  I  had  a  rival  that  was 
seductive.  I  saw  that  he  was  preferred  by  the  lather, 
and  not  indifferent  to  the  daughter.  My  love  I  could 
not— I  would  not  attempt  to  conquer :  but  my  actions, 
honor  bade  me  control :  and  I  obeyed.  The  friend  wat* 
admitted  where  the  lover  would  have  been  banished. 
My  successful  rival  obtained  a  minature  of  his  mistress. 
On,  then,  then  I  envied,  and  impelled  by  unconquerable 
passion,  I  obtained  clandestinely  from  the  artist  a  fac 
Bimile  of  that  which  I  so  much  envied  him.  It  wa^^ 
my  heart's  silent  companion,  and  when  at  last  my  duty 
called  me  away  from  the  original,  not  often  did  I  ven- 
ture to  gaze  on  the  resemblance.  To  prevent  my  se- 
cret being  discovered  by  accident,  I  had  the  precious 
token  enclosed  in  a  double  locket  of  gold,  which  open- 
ed by  a  secret  spring,  known  only  to  myself  and  the 
maker. 

*^  1  gazed  on  tho  lovely  features  on  the  dawn  of  the 
battle  day.  I  returned  it  to  its  resting  place,  and  my 
heart  throbbed  proudly  under  its  pressure.  I  was  con- 
scious that  there  I  had  a  talisman,  and,  if  ever  I  felt  as 
heroes  feeK  it  was  then— it  was  then. 

"On,  on  I  dashed  through  the  roarine  stream  of 
^Uffhter.  Sabres  flashed  over  and  around  me — what 
cared  17  I  had  this  on  my  heart,  and  a  brave  man's 
sword  in  my  hand — ^and,  come  the  worstjbetter  I  could 
not  have  died  than  on  that  noble  field.  The  shower  ol 
fitted  balls  hissed  around  me.  What  cared  17  I  look- 
ed around — to  my  fellow  soldiers  I  trusted  for  victory, 
and  my  soul  I  entrusted  to  God,  and — shall  I  own  it  7 
for  a  few  tears  to  my  memory,  I  trusted  to  the  oiiginal 
of  this,  my  bosom  companion." 

"  She  must  have  had  a  heart  of  ice,  had  she  refused 
them.'*  said  Matilda,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from 
emotion. 

Albert  bowed  low  and  gratefully,  and  thus  continued 
— "  While  I  was  thus  borne  forward  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  struggle,  a  ball  struck  at  my  heart— but  the 
guardian  angel  was  there,  and  it  was  protected ;  the 
minature,  the  double  case,  even  my  fiesn  was  penetra- 
ted, and  my  blood  soiled  the  image  of  that  beauty  for 
whose  protection  it  would  have  joyed  to  flow.  The 
shattered  case,  the  broken,  the  blood-stained  minature 
are  now  dearer  to  mo  than  ever,  and  so  will  remain 
until  Hfe  shall  desert  me." 

"May  I  look  upon  those  happy  features  that  inspired 
and  preserved  a  heart  so  nobler'  said  Matilda,  in  a  low 
distinct  voice,  that  seemed  unnatural  to  her  from  the 
excess  of  emotion. 

Albert  dropped  upon  one  knee  before  her,  touched 
the  spring,  and  placed  the  minature  in  the  trembling 
hand  of  Matilda.  In  on  instant  she  recognized  her  own 
resemblance.  She  was  above  the  affectation  of  false 
modesty — her  eyes  filled  with  eratefnl  tears — she  kissed 
the  encrirasoned  painting  and  sobbed  aloud — "Albert, 
this  shall  never  leave  my  bosom.  O,  my  well — my 
long  beloved!" 

In  a  moment  she  was  in  the  arms  of  the  happy 
soldier,  while  one  hung  Over  them  with  unspeakable 
rapture,  bestowing  that  best  boon  upon  a  daughter's 
love—"  A  father's  heort-felt  blessing! " 


THE   HOUSE   OP   DISASTER. 

In  one  of  the  retired  comers  of  Paris  there  is  to  be 
found  a  house  with  a  very  remarkable  traditionary 
name,  "  La  Malson  de  Malheur  des  Flamands,"  which, 
being  translated  into  English,  hears  the  meaning  ol 
"  The  House  of  Disaster  of  the  Flemings."  For  cen- 
turies the  dwelling  in  question  has  ^en  familiarly 
known  by  this  strange  appellation.  It  is  now  one  ol 
the  meanest  and  usliest  structures  in  the  whole  of  the 
crowded  quarter  whore  it  is  placed,  though  it  was  once 
one  of  the  finest  and  richest.  Tlie  beauties  of  its 
elaborately  sculptured  front  of  wood,  and  its  ^aken 
doors,  have  been  defaced  and  removed  by  the  influence 
of  time,  chance,  and  change.  Still,  the  incident^ 
which  connected  the  mansion  with  the  Flemish  people, 
and  gave  to  it  tho  title  of  their  *'  House  of  Disaster," 
are  n6t  yet  consigned  to  oblivion,  though  they  may  bf 
known,  indeed,  to  few  of  those  who  have  the  tradition- 
ary deed^nation  most  commonly  in  their  mouths. 

Michel  Watremetz,  a  native  of  Flanders,  was  the 


jccupant  of  this  mansion  some  centuries  ago.  Like 
inany  other  Flemings,  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  exer- 
cise his  trade  or  profesdon,  which  was  that  of  tran- 
>ciiber  or  manufacturer  of  bibles,  and  he  had  risen  in 
the  course  of  time  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  famous 
ariizan  in  that  department  in  the  French  capital.  He 
had  fifteen  apprentices  or  assistants,  who  labored  con- 
tinually in  transcribing  copies  of  the  sacred  writines, 
and  also  in  painting  tnem,  for  the  majority  of  bibtes 
in  those  days  were  UluminaUd^  as  it  was  called,  or  in 
other  words,  illustrated  by  figures  painted  on  the  mar- 
gins. The  copies  executed  by  these  assistants  were 
carefully  revised  by  Michel  himself;  that  the  text  might 
be  preserved  in  perlect  correctness.  In  this  task, 
Watremetz  was  always  aided  by  his  youne  and  pretty 
daughter  Odette,  who,  while  her  father  had  the  new 
manuscript  copy  before  him,  read  aloud  from  an  old 
and  standard  transcription,  that  no  forgotten  words  or 
mutilated  passages  might  remain  unnoticed.  Yet 
Odette  herself  was  often  the  source  and  origin  of  sach 
errors,  seeing  that,  when  she  was  present,  the  youngr 
transcribers  were  apt  not  only  to  make  ungainly  spot» 
upon  the  vellum,  but  also  to  copy  incorrectly  the 
woixls  of  the  work  before  them.  Thouffh  idolized  by 
some  of  these  youths,  Odette,  however,  did  not  expend 
a  thought  on  them.  The  cause  was,  tbst  she  had 
fixed  her  whole  heart  and  afiections  on  a  stranger,  a 
young  Grerman  who  had  come  to  Paris,  and  requested 
work  from  her  father  as  a  transciiber  of  bibles.  la 
making  this  request,  he  had  stated  one  condition  ne- 
cessary to  be  conceded  ere  he  could  accept  work  from 
Michel  Watremetz.  This  condition  was,  that  Michel 
should  allow  him  to  work  at  home,  at  his  own  lodg- 
ings. Michel,  knowing  the  professional  skill  of  the 
Germans,  aereed  to  the  terms  of  the  stranger,  who 
left  in  the  other's  hands  a  massive  gold  chain  by  way 
of  security  for  the  vellum  which  he  of  course  received 
to  work  uj)on. 

Qaspard  Hautz,  as  the  youn^  German  was  named. 
In  place  of  passing  the  whole  ol  his  daily  time  In  toil- 
ing like  the  rest  of  Michel's  operatives,  seemed  as  if 
he  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  walk  about  and  enjoy 
himself  like  a  gentlemen  of  fortune.  With  his  han£ 
some  person  elegantly  attired,  he  strolled  much  about 
the  city,  viewing  all  its  curiosities  and  wondere.  He 
even  came  often  to  the  very  workshop  of  Michel  Wa- 
tremetz, and  there,  seated  on  the  comer  of  a  table,  he 
smiled  upon  Odette,  and  murmured  in  her  ear  words 
which  were  to  her  a  lasting  pleasure  and  a  trouble. 
Every  now  and  then,  on  making  these  visits,  Gaspard 
Hautz  would  carry  ofiT  some  of  the  apprentices  with 
him  to  supper,  ancf  entertain  them  gallantly.  All  thj^ 
sort  of  work  Master  Michel  Watremetz  noticed,  and 
internally  felicitated  himself  on  havins  in  pledge  the 
chain  of  Gaspard,  as  the  vellum  which  the  latter  had 

?pt  seemed  to  the  Fleming  to  be  most  decidedly  lost, 
n  this  conclusion  he  was  far  wrong.  Scarcely  had 
one  month  passed  away,  when  Ga£n;>ard  Hautz  ar- 
rived one  morning  with  his  bible  finished.  Never 
had  the  characters  presented  such  regularity ;  never 
had  there  been  fewer  errors  in  any  copy.  As  he  count* 
ed  out  his  golden  crowns,  Michel  shook  his  head  and 
exclaimed,  "  This  bible,  young  man,  was  surely  never 
wrought  by  your  hands.  A  whole  year  would  scaroo 
have  sufficea  for  such  labor  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
experienced  workman,  and  you  bring  it  complete  in  a 
month !"  "  The  work  is  so  certainly  mine,"  said  Gas- 
pard, "  that  I  will  produce  another  ere  fifteen  days  be 
over.'  Michel  accepted  the  offer.  In  fifteen  days  the 
young  German  proauced  a  second  bible,  not  less  per- 
tect  than  the  first 
Old  Watremetz  had  found  in  the  firat  bible  bat  three 

rrors,  and  In  the  second  he  found  the  very  same. 
But  this  did  not  strike  Michel  with  any  creai  surprise, 
IS  he  knew  how  apt  the  hand  is  to  get  Into  the  habit 
:>f  making  fixed  shps.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Gaspard 
had  furnished  to  Michel  thirty  being  as  much  work  as 

hirty  other  workmen  could  have  executed.  On  ac- 
count of  this  new  and  every  way  superior  source  of 
supply, -Watremetz  dismissed  several  of  his  ordinarr 
isslstants,  who  in  consequence  were  discontented, 
ind  menaced  Gaspard  with  their  bitterest  vengeance. 
After  their  connection  had  subsisted  for  IM  time 
lUentioned,   Michel    proposed  that   Gaqwrd   Hauls 
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should  come  and  reside  at  his  house.  Gaspard  yielded 
to  this  request  the  more  willingly  because  he  loved 
Odette  tenderiy  and  deeply,  and  because  she  had  ac- 
knowledged an  equal  affection  for  him  in  return.  The 
unsuspicious  young  German  was  not  aware  of  the 
motives  of  the  old  Fleming  for  giving  the  invitation. 
Michel  had  become  perfectly  assured  that  Gaspard's 
bibles  were  not  transcribed  by  him  as  they  were  done 
by  others ;  he  saw  that  there  was  a  secret— a  mystery, 
and  it  was  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
Gaspard,  that  he  brought  the  latter  to  stay  with  him. 
When  that  step  had  been  for  some  time  effected,  the 
old  Fleming  watched  Gaspard  by  night  and  by  day. 
The  young  German  said  always  that  he  wrought  while 
others  slept,  and,  in  reality,  a  lamp  was  kept  continu- 
ally bummg  in  his  chamber.  But  Watremelz  soon 
discovered  this  to  be  a  mere  feint,  by  watching  at  the 
youth's  chamber  door.  Gaspard  was  always  motion- 
less— in  fact,  asleep.  Not  being  able  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  notwithstanding  all  these  discoveries,  Michel 
began  openly  to  press  the  young  man  for  an  explana- 
tion, till  at  length  Gaspard  said,  "  Well !  it  is  true  there 
is  a  secret ;  a  secret  which  may  make  the  fortune  of 
any  man,  or  perhaas  of  two  men.  Give  me  your 
daughter  Odette's  hand,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  secret, 
and  we  may  soon  become  rich  enough  to  require  to  sell 
no  more  bibles." 

'  Gaspard  received  the  old  man's  promise,  and  then 
told  him  that  a  wonderful  art  had  been  Invented  in 
Oermany,  which  enabled  any  one  to  produce  bibles 
and  other  books  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  that 
the  mobility  of  the  stamps  or  characters  employed 
permitted  the  easy  correction  of  any  blunder.  "  I 
£ave  yet  thirty  bibles  thus  made,"  said  Gaspard,  "  in 
the  keeping  of  a  friend ;  I  may  have  a  hundred,  when- 
ever I  wish  them  from  the  same  friend  who  made  the 
others.  Not  daring  to  sell  the  works  myself,  because 
they  here  punish,  as  magical,  all  they  do  not  compre- 
hend, I  applied  to  you,  and  became  ostensibly  a  tran- 
scriber." Gaspard  at  the  same  time  told  Michel  that 
the  name  of  the  fabricator  of  the  bibles  was  Schoeffer. 
and  pointed  out  the  means  which  had  been  established 
for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  pro- 
coring  as  many  bibles  as  might  be  required,  at  such  a 
price  as  would  leave  the  second  venders  a  princely  profit. 

Michel  only  consented  to  the  immediate  mania^e  of 
Gkispard  ana  Odette,  on  receiving  a  load  of  bibles 
-which  had  been  sent  for  from  Schoeffer  who  lived 
without  the  bounds  of  iPrance.  Thus  satisfied,  old 
Watremetz  gave  permission  for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding  within  eight  days.  But  two  or  three  morn- 
ings ere  the  day  came,  Xyne  of  Michel's  former  appren- 
ti^  entered  his  house  magnificently  dressed,  and  in- 
formed the  old  Fleming  that  he— the  apprentice — had 
rocently  got  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tion, that  his  father  had  iust  been  named  "Master  of 
the  Merchants,"  and  that  he  himself  had  come  to  place 
Ms  wealth  and  hand  at  the  disposal  of  Odette.  The 
dark  shade  in  Watrcmetz's  composition  was  avarice. 
He  grew  pale  at  the  thought  of  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  renouncing  an  alliance  with  so  rich  a  family — 
with  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  merchants.  Almost 
audibly  he  cursed  the  cause  of  this,  poor  Gaspard. 
"Gkispard!"  cried  the  enriched  apprentice,  compre- 
hending the  truth  at  once;  "what!  have  I  a  rival  in 
Gaspard,  the  miserable  wretch  who  has  sold  hid  soul 
to  the  devi!  for  the  power  of  multiplying  manuscripts? 
The  hand  ofjustice  hangs  over  him,  and  will  crush 
kim  soon !  You,  too,  were  accused  of  being  his  ac- 
complice, Michel;  happily,  through  my  fathers  credit, 
I- got  the  charge  against  you  suppressed:  but  as  for 
Gaspard,  nothing  can  save  him. 

All  this,  unhappily,  proved  but  too  real.  Gaspard 
Hautz  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and  the  charge 
against  him  was  supported  by  the  former  workmen  of 
Watremetz.  In  vain  did  the  poor  young  German  in- 
voke the  testimony  of  Michel ;  Michel  kept  an  obsti- 
nate silence.  In  vain  did  Gaspard  wish  that  his  own 
explanations  should  be  heard.  The  cry  of  his  judges 
was  "The  torture !— confess .'"  And  when  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  the  question,  poor  human  nature 
sank  under  it,  and  to  ensure  a  speedy  death  and  the 
cessation  of  his  agonies,  Gaspard  Hautz  admitted  his 
aaacKiation  with  the  devil.    He  was  condemned  to 


death,  and  also  to  make  an  amende  honorabU,  before 
his  execution  in  front  of  the  house  of  Michel  Watre- 
metz, whom  he  had  endeavored,  his  judges  said,  to 
implicate  in  a  manner  where  the  Fleming  was  perfect- 
ly guiltless.  All  the  bibles  which  had  been  found  In 
Gaspard' s  possession  were  given  to  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  exorcised  blessed,  and  then  sold 
them  for  high  sums. 

When  the  day  of  execution  came,  Gaspard  Hautz 
was  carried  to  the  front  of  the  house  of  Michel  Watre- 
metz, and  there  the  cavalcade  stopped.  The  doomed 
youth  arose  from  his  seat,  pale  and  wasted  with  his 
irons  rattling  still  on  his  limbs.  But  in  place  of  ma- 
king the  expected  amende,  which  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremonial  had  compelled  Michel  to  appear  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to,  Gaspard  exclaimed,  "I  am  the 
victim  of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and  this  thou 
knowest  well,  Michel  Watremetz,  who  art  here  to  lis- 
ten to  me,  and  who  strugglest  to  appear  composed. 
Glad  wouldst  thou  have  been  had  my  judges  spared 
thee  this  last  interview.  But  I  am  here  to  say  fare- 
well, and  to  give  thee  thanks  I  Woe  upon  that  house," 
continued  Gaspard,  raising  his  hand  and  pointing  to 
the  dwelling  of  Michel,  "woe  upon  it!  I  need  not 
say  woe  upon  thee,  Michel  Watremetz,  for  it  is  come 
already  on  thee  and  thine ;  but  woe  upon  all  thy  race 
who  snail  enter  or  dwell  beneath  that  roof,  forever  and 
ever !    Now,  lead  on  to  the  funeral  pile  1" 

Three  months  afterward,  Blichel  Watremetz  wept 
and  tore  his  hair  over  the  tomb  of  a  broken  hearted 
girl,  his  daughter,  his  only  daughter.  Six  months  af- 
terward, a  fire  destroyed  the  dwelling  and  all  the  efiects 
of  Michel  Watremetz.  The  growing  insanity  or  fa- 
tuity of  the  old  Fleming  was  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and 
by  the  same  agency  he  was  soon  brought  to  the 
streets,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  a 
beggar  and  an  idiot.  The  prediction  of  Gaspard 
Hautz  was  certainly  strangely  realized  by  this  and 
other  events  that  signalized  the  future  history  of  the 
house  of  Michel  Watremetz,  Being  a  spot  where 
Flemings  loved  to  abide,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  localities  taken  up  by  Jews  and  by  other  particu- 
lar races,  the  dwelUng  under  notice  was  repeatedly  in- 
habited by  Flemings  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
related.  Eleven  Flemings,  says  the  tradition  of  the 
neighborhood,  came  successively  to  occupy  the  "Mai- 
son  de  Malheur  des  Flamands,'^  and  of  all  the  eleven 
not  one  escaped  a  sudden  and  violent  end.  Some  who 
have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  circumstances,  and 
enumerate  the  various  modes  in  which  the  doom  fell 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  House  of  Woe.  One 
perished  by  assassination,  another  by  the  waters  of 
the  Seine,  a  tliird  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  a  fourth 
died  within  the  walls  of  starvation,  and  so  on.  One  of 
the  last  of  the  unfortunate  Flemings  who  tenanted 
the  House  of  Disaster,  was  Jean  Paul  Labadie,  a  man 
whose  fate  was  particularly  hard,  and  who  lived  so 
recently  that  his  story  could  have  been  authenticated 
but  a  short  time  ago  by  li>4ng  persons.  He  was  a 
flourishing  man.  A  large  sura  of  money  which  he 
had  brou  Jit  with  him  from  his  native  Flanders  had 
been  embarked  by  him  in  trade,  which  he  carried  on 
in  "La  Maison  de  Malheur."  He  married  a  most 
beautiful  girl,  who  commonly  received  the  title  of 
the  "belle"  of  the  neighborhood.  But  soon  after 
his  maniagc,  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  There  he  lay  for  ticeiUy  years^  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  thus  punished. 
At  length  a  great  person  who  chanced  to  visit  his  cell 
was  seized  with  pity,  and  ^ot  Jean  Paul  liberated, 
when  he  learned  for  the  first  ume  the  cause  of  hie  con- 
finement. A  court  marquis  had  seen  and  admired  his 
wife,  and  had  taken  the  way  related  of  getting  the 
husband  dispose  of.  Subsequently,  Jean- Paul  had 
I  merely  lain  in  prison  because  the  marquis  had  utterly 
j  forgot  him. 

These  stories  of  misfortune  befalling  the  occupants 
of  the  fated  house,  may  be  connected  or  not  by  our 
readers,  just  as  they  please,  with  the  dving  words  of 
Gaspard  Hautz.  We  have  our  own  icieas  about  the 
matter,  and,  no  doubt,  they  will  also  have  theirs. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Flemings'  House 
of  Disaster, 
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THB   FREE   ROVER. 

BT  W.  B.  CARPEIfTKft. 

A  horseman !  a  horaeman !  he  travels  with  speed 

The  fathomless  wave  on  a  marvoluos  steed  ; 

And  the  wind  ns  it  whistles  his  raven  locks  through, 

But  dashes  his  cheeic  with  a  ruddier  hue : 

And  the  rain,  storm,  and  lighming,  though  fierce  they  may  be, 

Are  co-mates  and  play-mates  he  loveth  to  see ! 

The  tempest !  the  tempest !  what  recks  he  its  wrath  ? 
0*er  mountains  storm- lifted  he  holds  on  his  path  ; 
Though  the  heavens  are  blac)»  with  the  murkiest  rack, 
Aad  the  foam  and  the  sprav  hiss  around  oa  his  track, 
He  calls  for  a  beaker,  and  nils  to  the  brim, 
For  danger  to  others  is  pastime  to  him. 

A  monarch !  a  monarch  *  he  standeth  alone,    - 
The  ocean  his  empire,  a  good  ship  his  throne ; 
With  rude  swarthy  vassaJs  that  wait  his  command 
To  ravage  with  fire  or  harry  with  brand. 
Or  gather  in  tribute  whence  tribute  is  due. 
Of  silks  from  the  Indies  qr  gold  from  Peru. 

A  vessel !  a  vessel  is  cleaving  the  brine ! 

An  oath  swore  the  rover,  and  wash'd  it  with  wine : 

**  Who  races  with  me  roust  be  sparing  of  breath ; 

The  fly,  if  he  fight,  he  but  wrestles  with  death ; 

And  the  whhe-livered  coward  despatched  with  a  blow, 

But  oshers  the  fate  of  the  sturdier  foe  !'* 

A  praying,  a  cursing  are  borne  on  the  blast— 
A  moment  are  heard— in  a  moment  are  post ; 
A  surge  and  a  shriek,  and  the  waters  roll  over 

TbB  PAUI   fools  who  DARKD  to  mSPCTK  WITH  TBI  KOVBR  : 

^'flo !  ho  !*'  Quoth  the  monarch,  in  blood  to  his  knee, 
**  More  food  for  the  maw  of  the  ravenous  aea  V* 
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A  TALB  FOB  THE   LADIE«. 

FROM  TALES    OF  THE  BORDERS. 

BT  JAMBS   BIAOKAY  WI£80K. 

There  is  not  a  period  of  deeper  luxury  and  delight 
then  the  season  when  the  nighifngale  raises  its  charm- 
ed voice  to  welcome  the  pieiades,  and  the  glorious 
spring,  like  the  spirit  of  life  riding  upon  sunbeams, 
breathes  upon  the  earth.  Yielding  to  its  renewing  in- 
fluence, the  feelings,  and  the  fancies  of  youth  rushed 
l^ck  upon  our  heart,  in  all  their  holiness,  freshness, 
and  exultation;  and  we  feel  ourselves  a  deathless  part 
of  the  joyous  creation,  which  is  glowing  around  us  in 
beauty,  beneath  the  smile  of  his  God !  Who  has  seen 
the  foliage  of  ten  thousand  trees  bursting  Into  leaves, 
each  kissed  by  a  dew  drop ;  who  has  beheld  a  hundred 
flowers  of  varied  hues,  expanding  into  loveliness,  steal- 
ing their  colors  from  the  rainbowed  majeety  of  the 
morning  sun;  who  has  listened  to  melody  from  the 
yellow  furae ;  to  music  from  every  bush ;  heard, 
"  The  birds  sing  love  on  every  spray," 

-and  gazed  on  the  blue  sky  of  his  own  beautiful  land, 
swimming  like  a  singing  sea  around  the  sun! — who 
has  seen,  who  has  heard  these,  and  not  been  ready  to 
kneel  upon  the  soil  that  cave  him  birth?  Who  has 
not  then,  as  all  nature  Uvea  and  breathed,  and  shouted 
their  hymns  of  glory  around  him,  held  his  breath  in 
quivetioff  delight,  and  felt  the  presence  of  his  own 
immortality,  the  assurance  of  his  soul's  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  wondered  that  sin  should  exist  upon  a  world 
so  beautiful.  But  this  moralizing  keeps  us  from  our 
narrative.  On  one  of  the  most  lovely  mornings  of  the 
season  we  have  mentioned,  several  glad  snroups  were 
seen  tripping  lightly  toward  the  cottage  of  Peggy  John- 
stone. Peggy  was  the  widow  of  a  border  farmer,  who 
died  young,  but  left  her,  as  the  phrase  runs,  well  to  do 
in  the  worid.  She  had  two  daughters,  both  in  the  pride 
of  their  young  womanhood,  and  the  sun  shone  not  on 
a  lovelier  pair ;  both  were  graceful  as  the  lilies  that 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  brook  which  ran  near  their 
cottage  door,  and  both  were  mild,  modest,  and  retiring, 
as  the  wee  primrose  that  peeped  forth  beside  the  thres- 
hold. Both  were  that  morning,  by  the  consent  of  their 
mother,  to  bestow  their  hands  upon  the  objects  of  their 
young  affections.  But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  their 
bridal ;  only  a  iiew  short  months  were  passed,  when 
their  mother  was  summoned  into  the  world  where  the 
4veary  are  at  resL    On  her  death  bed  she  divided  unto 


them  equal  portions,  consisting  of  a  few  himdreds. 
Their  mourning  for  her  loss,  which,  for  a  lime,  was 
mingled  with  bitterness,  gradually  passed  away,  and 
long  years  of  happiness  appeared  to  welcome  them, 
from  the  bosom  of  futurity.  The  husbands  of  both 
were  in  business,  and  resided  in  a  market-town  in  Ciun- 
berland.  The  sisters'  names  were  Helen  and  Margaret ; 
and,  if  a  preference  could  have  been  given,  Margaret 
was  the  most  lovely  and  gentle  of  the  two.  But  before 
the  tree  that  sheltered  her  hopes  had  time  to  blossom, 
the  serpent  gnawed  its  roots,  and  it  withered  like  the 
gourd  of  the  angry  prophet.  Her  dark  eye9  lost  their 
lustre,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  whero  the 
roses  had  perished  for  ever.  She  spoke,  but  there  wa« 
none  to  answer  her;  she  sighed,  but  there  was  no  com- 
forter, save  the  mournful  voice  of  £k;ho.  Her  young 
husband  sat  carousing  in  the  midst  of  his  boon  com- 
panions— where  the  thought  of  a  wife  or  of  home  never 
enters — and  night  following  night  beheld  them  reel 
forth  into  the  streets  to  finish  their  debauch  in  a  house 
of  shame ! 

Such  were  the  miserable  midnights  of  Margaret  the 
beautiful  and  meek,  while  Helen  beheld  every  day  in- 
creasing her  felicity  in  the  care  and  aflectlon  ox  her 
temperate  husband.  She  was  the  world  to  him,  and 
he  all  that  that  world  contained  to  her.  And  often  as 
gloaming  fell  gray  around  them,  still  would  they 

"  Sit  aod  look  into  each  other*s  eyes, 
Silent  and  happy,  as  if  God  had  given 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side  heaven  !** 

A  few  years  passed  over  them.  But  hope  visited  not 
the  dwelling  ot  poor  Margaret.  Her  husband  had  sunk 
into  the  habituiu  drunkard ;  and,  not  following  his  busi- 
ness, his  business  had  ceased  to  follow  him,  and  his 
substance  was  become  a  wreck.  And  she,  so  late  tli^ 
fairest  of  the  fair,  was  now  a  dejected  and  broken- 
hearted mother,  herself  and  her  children  in  rafs  a  prey 
to  filthincss  and  disease,  sitting  in  a  miserable  hove^ 
stripped  alike  of  furniture  and  the  necessaries  of  life, 
where  the  wind  and  the  rain  whistled  and  diifted 
through  the  broken  windows.  To  her  each  day  the 
sun  shone  upon  misery,  while  her  children  were  crying 
around  her  for  bread,  and  quarreling  with  each  other  { 
and  she  now  weeping  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  now 
cursing  the  wretched  man  to  whom  they  owed  their 
being.  Daily  did  the  drunkard  reel  from  his  haunt  o£ 
debauchery  into  his  den  of  wretchedness.  Then  did 
the  stricken  children  crouch  behind  their  miserable 
mother  for  protection,  as  his  red  eyes  flared  upon  their 
famished  cheeks.  But  she  now  met  his  rage  with  her 
silent  scowl  of  heart-broken  and  callous  defiance, 
which,  tending  but  to  inflame  the  infuriated  madmaa, 
then  1  then  burst  forth  the  more  than  fiendish  clamor  of 
domestic  war !  and  then  was  heard  u(k>n  the  street  the 
children's  shriek — the  screams  and  the  bitter  revilings 
of  the  long  patient  wife — with  the  cruel  imprecations 
and  unnatural  blasphemies  of  the  monster,  for  whom 
language  has  no  name !— as  he  rushed  forward,  (put- 
ting cowardice  to  the  blush,)  and  with  his  clenched 
hand  struck  to  the  ground,  amidst  the  children  she 
bore  him,  the  once  gentle  and  beautiful  being  he  had 
sworn  before  God  to  protect !— she,  whom  onoe  he 
would  not  permit 

••  The  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  cheeks  too  roughly" — 
she,  who  would  have  thought  her  life  cheap  to  have 
laid  it  down  in  his  service,  lie  kicked  from  him  like  a 
disobedient  dog  I  These  are  the  every-day  changes  of 
drinking  habitually — these  are  the  transformations  of 
temperance. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  fireside  of  the  happier  Helen ! 
—The  buginess  of  the  day  is  done,  and  her  sober  hus- 
,  band  returns  homeward,  and  he  perceives  his  fair 
I  children  eagerly  wailing  his  approach,  while  delight 
I  beams  from  his  eyes,  contentment  pkiys  upon  his  lipi, 
and  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  welcome  them ;  while 
"The  fTtpectin*  wee  things  toddlin*  stacher  throogh, 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  fllehterin'  ni>iM  an*  glee. 


His  wee  bit  iogle  blinkln*  boonily— 

His  clean  hesnh-stanc  and  thrifty  wifle's  «mil^ 

Does  a*  his  weary  carkin*  carea  beguile. 

An*  maks  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil.* 


And,  while  the  youngling  climbed  his  knees,  "  the  en- 
jvied  kiss  to  share,'^  the  elder  brothers  and  sisten 
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throng  around  him,  eager  to  repeat  their  daily  and 
Sabbath-school  tasks,  and  obtain,  as  their  reward,  the 
fond  pressure  of  a  father's  hand,  and  behold  exulta- 
tion and  aflfection  sparkling  from  his  eyes ;  while  the 
happy  mother  sat  by,  plying  her  needle  and 

**  Ganring  auld  does  look  amalst  as  weel*8  the  new,** 

and  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  her  m'ith  a  rapture 


But  it  was  not  destined  to  be  alone  always.  There- 
came  to  it  one  morning  in  May,  a  golden  butterfly — m 
rover  among  the  flowers — an  ancient  robber  of  their 
sweets.  Gayly  he  plied  his  flight  throughout  the  for- 
est; now  here,  and  now  there,  sporting  about  in  a  sort 
of  errant  unconsciousness.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
inhaled  the  odor — it  was  not  long  before  he  saw  the 

_^ ^ pure  white  leaves,  and  looked  down,  with  an  anxbii8> 

none"*  but  mothers  know.    Here  there  was  no  crying   eye,  upon  the  rich  droppings  of  purple  and  violet,  which^ 


or  waiiioff  for  food — no  quarrelings — no  blasphemies ; 
but,  the  cheerful  supper  done,  the  voice  of  Pi»lms  was 
heard  in  solemn  sounds — the  book  of  God  was  opened 
— the  father  knelt,  and  his  children  bent  their  knees 
around  him.    And  could  an  aneel  gaze  upon  a  more 


nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the  flower. 

Flying  around  in  mazy^  but  still  contracting  circle^ 
he  gaze^  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  flower,  and  grew 
more  and  more  enamored  at  each  moment  of  his  survey. 
"  Surely,"  he  thought,   "  this  is  a  flower  by  itself—^ 


delightful  scene,  than  an  infant  kneeling  by  the  side  of  love's  own  flower— dwelling  in  secret— WoomW  only,, 

its  mother,  gazing  in  her  face,  and  lisping  Amen  I  as  and  budding  for  his  eyes,  and  denied  to  all  beside.    It 

the  words  fell  from  its  father's  lips  1    Surely,  surely,  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  found  it— I  will  drink— 1 

as  he  flew  to  register  it  in  heaven,  a  prayer-heaiing  will  nestle  it  its  bosom— I  will  enjoy  its  charms  as  I 

God  would  respond — So  let  it  be.          '  have  ei^'oyed  a  thousand  others.'* 

Again  must  we  view  the  opposite  picture.    The  un-  Even  with  the  thought,  came  the  quick  resolution, 

happy  dninkaid,  deprived  of  the  means  of  Itfe  in  his  I  and  another  moment  found  him  Iving-lying  close  and 

native  town,  wandered  with  his  famUy  to  Edinburgh.  '  pressed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  flower.    There  was  a 

But  on  him  no  reformation  dawned.    And  the  wretched  aUght  effort  to  escape  from  the  embraces  of  the  intni- 

Margaret,  hurried  onward  by  despair,  before  the  smooth-  der-the  flower  murmured  its  dissent,  but  the  murmur 

ness  of  youth  had  left  the  brow  of  her  sister,  was  over-  died  away  into  a  sigh,  was  inhaled,  as  so  much  honey, 

t^en  by  age^  its  wrinkles,  and  infirmiues.    And  all  the  by  the  pressing  lipi  of  the  butterfly.    He  sung  to  the 

affectlons^ll  the  feelings  of  her  once  genUe  nature,  flower  of  his  fove-he,  the  acknowledged  rover-the. 

being  seared  by  long  years  of  insult,  misery,  brutality,  unUcensed  drinker  of  sweets-the  economical  winner 
and  neglect,  she  herself  flew  to  the  bottle,  and  became 


tenfold  more  the  victim  of  depravity  than  her  fallen, 
abandoned  husband.  She  lived  to  behold  her  children 
break  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  be  utterly  for- 
saken by  her  husband ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  misery, 
ahe  was  seen  quarreline  with  a  dog  upon  the  street, 
for  a  bare  bone  that  had  been  cast  out  with  the  ashes. 
Of  the  extent  of  her  sufferings,  or  where  to  find  her. 
her  sister  knew  not ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
winter,  the  once  beautiful  Margaret  Johnston  was 
found  a  hideous  and  a  frozen  corpse  in  a  miserable 
cellar. 

"LMt  scene  of  all. 
Which  ends  this  etranf e  eventful  history:  '* 

Upon  Helen  and  her  husband,  age  descended  imper- 
ceptibly as  the  calm  twilight  of  a  lovely  evening,  when 
the  stars  steal  out,  and  the  sunbeams  die  away,  as  a 
holy  stilness  glides  through  the  air,  like  the  soft  brcath- 
insB  of  an  angel  unfolding  from  his  celestial  wings  the 
ailBen  curtains  of  a  summer  night;  and  the  conscious 
earth,  kissed  by  the  balmy  spirit,  dreams  and  smiles, 
and,  smiling,  dreams  itself  Into  the  arms  of  night  and 
of  repose.  Fourecore  winters  passed  over  them.  Their 
heads  became  white  with  the  "  snow  of  years."  But 
they  became  old  together^  They  half  forgot  the  like- 
ness of  the  face  of  their  youth ;  but  still  the  heart  of 
youth,  with  its  imperishable  affections  and  esteem, 
thobbed  in  either  bosom,  smiling  calmly  upon  time  and 
its  ravages;  and  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  happy  old  man, 
iiis  silver-haired  partner  seemed  as  young,  as  fair,  and 
as  beautiftil.  as  when,  in  the  noontide  of  her  loveliness, 
she  blushed  to  him  her  vows.  Thtir  children  have 
risen  around  them,  and  call  them  blessed ;  and  they 
have  beheld  those  children  esteemed  and  honored  in 
society. 


ISOLATED   AFFECTION. 

BT  W.  G.  SIMMS. 

**  True  lov^  Mill  bora  of  heaven.  Is  blened  with  winft, 
And  tired  of  eanh,  it  plumes  them  back  again, 
And  thus  we  lose  it.** 

Deep  lii  the  bosom  of  a  southern  forest,  there  grew 
a bcautilul  flower;  the  sweetest  flower  in  that  loftely 
region.  Its  leaves  were  of  the  purest  white,  for  the 
first  time  unfolding  to  the  world  around,  and  revealinp 
as  they  did  so,  the  fine  and  delicate  droppings  of  violet 
and  purple,  which  before,  like  so  much  hidden  wealth, 
had  lain  in  its  bosom.  Its  odor  was  fresh  and  exquisite 
and  no  flower  in  all  that  forest,  could  come  near  it  for 
rCeTuSlM^"'''*   *'""«'"«'"*■  ••taeondi.lon. 


of  affections,  with  which  he  did  not  share  his  own — he- 
sung  to  the  flower  a  storv  of  his  love— and  oh !  saddest 
of  all.  the  -gFOung  flower  believed  him. 

And  day  after  day  he  came  to  the  stolen  embrace,, 
and  dav  after  day,  more  fondly  than  ever,  the  lovely 
flower  looked  forth  to  receive  him.  She  surrendered 
her  very  soul  to  his  keeping,  and  her  pure  white  leaves 
I  grew  tinged  with  his  eolden  ringlets,  while  his  kisses 
stained  with  yellow,  the  otherwise  delicate  loveliness 
of  her  lips.  But  she  heeded  not  thi^  so  long  as  the 
embrace  was  still  fervent— the  kiss  still  warm— the  w» 
turn  of  the  butterfly  still  certain. 

But  when  was  love  certain  7— not  often  where  the 
lover  is  a  butterfly.  There  came  a  change  over  tho 
habits  of  the  butterfly.  He  gradually  fell  off*  in  hia 
attentions.  His  passion  grew  cool,  and  the  ease  of  his 
conquest  led  him  to  undervalue  its  acquisition.  Every 
day  he  came  later  and  later,  and  his  stay  with  the 
flower  grew  more  and  more  shortened  on  each  return. 
Her  feeling  perceived  the  estrangement  long  before 
her  reason  had  taught  her  to  think  upon,  or  under- 
stand it. 

At  length  she  murmured  her  reproaches;  and  the 
grievance  must  be  great  when  love  will  venture  so  far.. 
"  Wherefore,"  she  said,  "  Oh,  wherefore  hast  thou  lin- 
gered so  long.  Why  dost  ihou  not  now  as  before,  vie 
with  the  sunlight  in  thy  advances?  I  have  looked  for 
thee  from  the  dawning,  yet  I  have  looked  for  thee  in 
vain.  The  yellow  beetle  has  been  all  the  mornings 
buzzing  about  me,  but  I  frowned  upon  his  approaches.. 
The  green  grashopper  had  a  song  under  my  bush,  and 
told  me  a  dull  story  of  the  love  which  he  had  for  me> 
in  his  bosom ;  and,  more  than  once  the  flittering  hum- 
ming bird  has  sought  my  embraces,  but  I  shut  my 
leaves  against  him.  Thou  has  been  slow  to  seak  me — 
thou  wlKim  I  have  looked  to  see." 

Gayly,  then  the  butterfly  replied  to  these  reproachea, 
nor  as  he  spoke,  heeded  the  increasing  paleness  of  the 
flower.  »»Over  a  thousand  forests  fve  been  flying, 
each  as  beautiful  as  this — on  a  thousand  flowera  Pve- 
been  'tending,  none  less  lovely  to  the  sight  than  thoa. 
How  could'st  thou  dream  that  with  a  golden  ringlety 
broad,  and  free,  and  beautiful,  like  mine,  in  a  single- 
spot  I  still  conid  linger,  of  the  worid  unknowing  aught  T 
No,  no,  mine  is  an  excursive  spirit ;  for  a  thousand 
free  afleciions  made;  wouldst  thou  have  me,  liite  groping 
spiders,  working  still  to  girdle  in  myself. 

It  was  a  murmurinff  and  sad  reply  of  the  now  isolated 
flower,  and  lived  not  long  after  It  had  made  it.  "Ah, 
now  I  know  mine  error — having  no  wings  myself  to 
mate  with  the  lover  who  had.  Alas!  that  I  loved  so 
fondly  and  foolishly ;  for  while  thou  hast  gone  over  a 
thousand  forests,  seeing  a  thousand  flowers,  I  have 
only  known,  only  looked,  only  lived,  for  a  single  bat* 
Iter^y."  »       /         > 


TOB  PIRATE8*  RETRBAT. 


The  false  one  was  soon  away,  after  this,  to  another 
Surest;  for  his  ear  loved  no  reproaches,  and  he  had 
sense,  if  not  feeling  enough  to  see  that  they  were  ut- 
tered justly.  The  flower  noted  its  departure,  and  its 
last  siffh  was  an  audible  warning  to  the  young  bud  it 
left  behind  it.  The  wood  spirit  heard  the  sigh  and  the 
warning — and  when  the  bud  began  to  expand  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine,  he  persuaded  the  black  browed 
spider  to  spin  his  wed,  and  frame  his  nest,  in  the  thick 
bushes  that  hung  around  it ;  and  many  were  the  wan- 
ton butterflies,  i^ter  this,  who  coming  to  prey  upon 
her  innocent  aflfeciion.  became  entangled,  and  justly 
perished  in  the  guardian  net-w«rk  thus  raised  up  to 
protect  it» 


THE  PIRATES'   RETREAT. 

BT  8.  B.  BBCKBTT. 

"There  was  an  old  man  and  a  quite  man. 

And  by  the  fire  mt  he; 
And  now,  said  he«  to  you  1*11  tell 
Thinga  poMing  strange  that  once  befbll 

A  ship  upon  the  sea.  [Mary  Howrrr. 

"  These  she  is  Ricardo,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  as  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  pier,  in  Havana,  while  the  Dart 
lay  about  half  a  mile  oil' the  shore,  "  what  think  you  of 
herT' 

**  Beatitiful  !~a  more  symmetrical  craft  never  passed 
theMoroI" 

So  thought  I,  and  my  heart  responded  with  a  thrill 
of  pride  to  the  sentiment.  How  saucy  she  looked,  with 
her  gay  streamers  abroad  upon  the  winds,  and  the  red 
stripped  flag  of  the  Union  floating  jauntily  at  the  main 
peak — with  her  lofty  masts  tapering  away,  till  relieved 
against  the  blue  abyss,  they  were  apparentlv  diminished 
to  the  size  of  willow  wands,  while  the  slight  ropes  that 
supported  the  upper  spars  seemed,  from  the  pier,  like 
the  fairy  tracery  of  the  spider.  Although  surrounded 
by  ships,  xebecs,  brigantines,polacres,  galleys  and  gal- 
liots from  almost  every  clime  m  Christendom,  she  stood 
up  conspicuously  among  them  all,  an  apt  represen- 
tative of  the  land  whence  she  came  I  But  let  us  take 
a  nearer  view  of  the  beauty.  The  hull  was  long,  low, 
and  at  the  bows  almost  as  sharp  as  the  missle  after  which 
she  was  named.  From  the  waist  to  the  stem,  she  tapered 
away  in  the  most  graceful  proporlion&  and  she  had  as 
lovely  a  run  as  ever  slid  over  the  dancing  billows. 
Light  and  graceful  as  a  sea-bird,  she  rocked  on  ihe  un- 
dulating water.  But  her  rig!— herein,  to  my  thinking, 
was  her  chiefest  beauty — everything  pertainine  to  It 
was  so  exact,  so  even  and  so  tanto.  Besides  the  sail 
usually  carried  by  man-of-war  schooners,  she  had  the 
requisite  appertenances  for  a  royal  and  flying  kite,  or 
flky-sail,  which,  now  that  she  was  in  port,  were  all 
rigged  up.  Not  another  vessel  of  her  class  in  the  navy 
could  spread  so  much  canvass  to  the  influence  of  old 
Boreas  as  the  Dart. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  one  long  brass  twenty- 
ibur  pounder,  mounted  on  a  revolving  carriage  mid- 
ships, and  six  twelve  pound  carronades.  Add  to  this 
a  picked  crew  of  ninety  men,  with  the  redoubtable 
Jonathan  West  as  our  captain,  Mr.  Dacre  Dacres  as 
first,  and  your  humble  servant,  Ahasuerus  Hackinsack, 
as  second  lieutenant,  besides  a  posse  of  minor  officers 
and  middies,  and  you  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the 
Dart. 

Bidding  adieu  to  my  friend,  1  jumped  into  the  pin- 
nace wailing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  her  quar- 
ter-deck. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  for  what 

Eurpose  the  Dart  was  here.  She  had  been  dispatched 
y  government  to  cruise  among  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  about  Cape  St.  Antonio,  in  quest  of  a  daring  band 
of  pirates,  who^  trusting  to  their  superior  prowess  and 
the  fleetness  ot  their  vessel,  a  schooner  called  the  Sea 
Sprite,  had  long  scourged  the  merchantmen  of  the 
Indian  seas  with  impunity.  Cruiser  after  cruiser  had 
been  sent  out  to  attack  them  in  vain.  She  had  in- 
vatiably  escaped,  until  at  length,  in  reality,  they  were 
left  for  awhile,  tne  undisput^  "  rulers  of  the  waves," 
as  they  vauntingly  styled  themselves.  It  was  said  of 
the  Sea  Sprite,  that  she  was  as  fleet  as  the  winds,  and 
as  mysterious  in  her  movements)  and  her  maater 


spirit,  the  fierce  Juan  Piesta,  was  as  wily  and  tierce  a 
robber,  as  ever  prowled  upon  the  western  waters.  In- 
deed, so  wonderful  and  various  had  been  his  escapes, 
that  many  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  lower  orders  of 
seamen  in  general,  believed  him  to  be  leagued  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness! 

But  the  Dart  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  present  cruise 
expressly  on  account  of  her  matchless  speed ;  and  our 
captain,  generally  known  in  the  service  by  the  signifi- 
cant sppeliation  of  Old  Satan  West,  was,  in  a  situation 
where  lighting  or  peril  formed  any  part  of  the  story,  a 
full  match  for  his  namesake. 

After  cruising  about  the  western  extremity  of  Cuba, 
for  nearly  a  month  to  no  purpose,  we  bore  away  for  tho 
southern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  at  the  time  my 
story  opens,  were  off  Jacqueniel.  The  morning  was 
heralded  onward  by  troops  of  clouds  of  the  most  bril- 
lant  bumiiig  hues--^eep  crimson  ridges, — ^fire  fringed 
volumes  oi  purple,  hanging  far  In  the  depths  of  the 
mild  and  beautiful  heaven— long,  rose-tinted  and  golden 
plumes,  stretching  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith, 
forming  altogether  a  most  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
spectade,  while,  to  complete  the  pageant,  the  sun,  just 
rising  from  his  ocean  lair,  shed  a  flood  of  glaring  UghC 
far  over  the  restless  expanse  toward  us,  and  every  rope 
and  spar  of  our  vessel,  begemmed  with  biiffht  dew 
drops,  flashed  and  twinkled  in  his  beams,  like  the 
jewelled  robes  of  a  princely  biide. 

"Fore  top  there  I  what's  that  away  in  the  wake  o* 
the  sun?"  called  out  Mr.  Dacres. 

*<  A  drifting  spar,  I  believe.  Sir— but  the  sun  throw* 
such  a  glare  on  the  water  I  cannot  see  plainly." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  saw  a  dark 
olnect  tumbling  about  on  the  fiery  swell,  like  an  evil 
spirit  in  torment.  We  altered  our  course  and  stood 
away  toward  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  boat  apparently 
empty,  but  on  a  nearer  inspection  we  perceived  a  man 
lying  under  its  thwarts  whose  pale  lank  features  and 
sunken  eye  bespoke  him  as  sufiering  the  last  pangs  of 
starvation. 

My  surprise  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
on  discovering  in  the  unfortunate  man  a  highly  loved 
companion  of  my  boyhood.  Frederick  Percy !  Ho 
was  transferred  from  his  miserable  quarters  to  a  snug 
berth  on  board  of  tho  Dart,  and  in  a  few  hours,  by  the 
judicious  management  of  our  surgeon,  was  resusciated^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  come  on  deck. 

His  story  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  had  been 
traveling  In  England— while  there  bad  married  a  beauti- 
ful, but  friendless  orphan.  Soon  after  this  occurence, 
he  embarked  in  one  of  his  father's  ships  for  Philadel- 
phia, intending  to  touch  at  St.  Domingo  Mty,  and  take 
in  a  freight.  But,  three  days  before,  when  within  a 
few  houra  sail  of  their  destined  port,  they  had  fallen  in 
with  a  piratical  schooner,  which,  after  a  short  struggle, 
succeeaed  in  capturing  them.  While  protecting  nis 
wife  from  the  insults  of  the  buccaneers,  he  received  a 
blow  in  the  temple,  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses  $ 
and  when  he  awoke  to  consciousness  it  was  night, 
wild  and  dark,  and  he  was  tossing  on  the  lone  sea, 
without  provisions,  sails  or  oars,  as  we  had  found  him.. 
For  three  days  he  had  not  tasted  food.  Poor  fellow  I 
his  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  wife  almost  drove  him 
to  distraction. 

This  circumstance  assured  us  that  we  were  on  the 
right  trail  of  the  marauder  whom  we  sought  We  con- 
tinued beating  up  the  coast  till  noon,  when  the  breeze 
died  away  into  a  dead  calm,  and  we  lay  rolling  on  the 
long  glossy  swell,  about  ten  leagues  from  the  St^ 
Domingo  shore.  The  sun  was  Intensely  powerful, 
glowing  through  the  hazy  atmosphere,  directly  over 
our  heads,  like  a  red-hot  cannon  ball ;  and  the  far- 
stretching  main  was  as  sultry  and  arid  as  the  sands  of 
an  African  desert.  To  the  north,  the  cloud- topped 
mountains  of  St.  Domingo  obstructed  our  view,  loom- 
ing through  the  blue  haze  to  an  immense  height— pre- 
senting to  us  the  aq)ect  of  huge,  flat,  shadowy  walls; 
and  one  need  have  taxed  his  imagination  but  lightly, 
to  fancy  them  the  boundaries  dividing  us  from  a 
brighter  and  a  better  clime.  The  depths  of  the  oceaiv 
were  as  trenolucent  as  an  unobscured  summer  sky, 
and  far  beneath  us  we  could  distinguish  the  dolphins 
and  king-fish,  roaming  Itisurely  about,  or  darting  hith- 
er and  thither  as  tome  object  attracted  thtlr  punult; 
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while  nearer  its  sarface  the  blue  element  was  alive 
with  niTriada  of  minor  nondescripts,  riggling,  flouncing 
and  lazily  moving  up  and  down— probably  attracted  by 
the  shade  of  our  dark  hull. 

The  men  having  little  else  to  do,  obtained  from  the 
captain  permission  to  fish.  Directly  they  had  hauled 
in  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  ill  favored,  shapeless, 
tinchristian-looking  articles  I  ever  clapped  ^es  on, 
which,  when  I  came  from  aft,  were  dancing  their  death 
jigs  on  the  forecastle  deck.  My  attention  was  called 
away  from  this  scene,  by  the  voice  of  the  watch  in  the 
fore-top,  announcing  a  sail  in  sight. 

A  faint  indefinable  speck  could  be  seen  in  the  quarter 
designated,  fluttering  on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  sea  like 
a  drift  of  foam.  With  the  aid  of  a  glass  we  made  it  out 
to  be  the  topsail  of  a  schooner,  so  distant,  that  her  hull 
and  lower  sails  were  below  the  brim  of  the  horizon. 
Her  canvas  had  probably  just  been  unloosened  to  the 
breeze,  which  was  directly  after  seen  ruffling  the  face 
of  the  broad,  smooth,  expanse  as  it  swept  down  to- 
ward us. 

"  That  glass,  Mr.  Waters— she  is  standing  toward 
us,  and  by  the  gods  of  war!  the  cut  of  her  narrow  fly- 
ing royal,  looks  marvelously  like  that  of  our  fViend,  the 
Sea  Sprite !"  said  the  captain,  while  the  blood  flashed 
over  his  bald  forehead,  like  *  heat  lightning*  over  a 
Bwnmer  cloud;  "  Mr.  Hackinsack  see  that  everything 
is  ready  for  a  chase." 

The  broad  sails  were  unloosened  and  sheeted  dose 
home.  Directly  the  Mrind  was  with  us,  and  we  were 
bowling  along  under  a  press  of  canvaa. 

"Now,  quarter-master,  look  to  your  sails  as  oloeely 
as  you  would  watoh  one  seeking  your  life."  Another 
squint  through  the  glass.  "  Ha !  they  have  suspected 
us,  and  are  standing  in  toward  the  land,  jam  on  the 
wind ;  let  them  look  to  it  sharply ;  it  must  be  a  fleet 
pair  of  heels  that  can  keep  pace  with  the  Dart,  though 
to  say  the  least  of  yonder  cruiser,  she  is  no  laggsrd !" 

After  pacing  the  deck  eome  ten  minutes,  he  again 
hove  short  and  lifted  the  glass  to  his  eye. 

*'  By  heavens  I  the  little  witch  still  holds  her  way 
with  us!— Have  the  tky-sail  set,  and  rig  out  the  top- 
gallant-studd'n  sail !"     ' 

Every  one  on  board  was  now  eager  in  the  chase. 
The  orders  were  obeyed  almost  as  soon  as  given.  Our 
proud  vessel,  under  the  press  of  sail,  absolntely  flew 
over  the  water,  haughtily  tossing  the  rampaat  surges 
from  her  sides,  while  her  bows  were  buried  in  a  Toaiing 
and  swirling  sheet  of  foam,  and  a  broad  belt  of  snow 
stretched  far  over  the  dark  blue  waste  astern,  showing 
a  wake  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  She  was  careened 
down  to  the  breeze,  so  that  her  lower  sCudd'n-sail-boom 
every  moment  dashed  a  cloud  of  spray  from  the  romp- 
ing billows,  and  her  lee  rail  was  at  times  under  water. 
Her  masts  curved  and  wiffled  beneath  the  immense  I 
piles  of  canvas,  like  a  stringed  bow. 

**  She  walks  the  waters  oravely,"  said  the  captain,  t 
casting  a  glance  of  exultation  at  the  distended  sails 
and  bending  spars,  and   then  at  our  arrowy  wake.  \ 
*'  But  by  Jupiter,  the  chase  still  almost  holds  her  way  i 
with  us.    We  need  more  sail  aft.    Bear  a  hand,  my 
men,  and  run  up  the  ring-tail." 

**  That  will  answer,  a  dolphin  would  have  a  sweat 
to  beat  us  in  this  trim  !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Percy,  is  yonder  dasher  the  craft  that 
pillaged  your  ship,  and  sent  you  cruising  about  the 
ocean  in  that  bit  of  a  cockle-shell,  think  you  V 

**  That  is  the  pirate  schooner— I  cannot  mistake  her," 
replied  Percy,  who  stood  with  liis  flashing  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  vessel,  and  his  fingers  impatiently  working 
about  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass,  white  his  brow  was  dark- 
ened with  an  intense  desire  of  revenee. 

Three  hours  passed,  and  we  had  gained  within  a 
league  of  the  noble  craft.  She  was  heeled  down  to  the 
bre^e,  so  that  owing  to  the  "bagging"  of  her  lower 
sails,  her  hull  was  almost  hidden  from  sight.  Like  a 
snowy  cloud,  she  dnrted  along  the  reveling  waters, 
the  stmbeams  basking  on  her  wide-spread  wings,  and 
the  sprightly  billows  flashing  and  surging  around  her 
bows.    Never  saw  I  an  object  more  beauuful. 

The  land  was  now  fully  in  sight— a  stem  and  rock-  I 
bound  coast,  against  which  the  breakers  dashed  with  j 
maddening  violence,  and  for  half  a  mile  from  the  shore 
the  water  was  one  conflicting  waste  of  snowy  surf  and  I 


billow.  No  signs  of  inhabitants  on  either  hand,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  view,  were  discemable.  The  long 
range  of*^  stem,  solitaiy,  mountains  arose  from  the 
waves,  and  towered  away,  till  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their 
sides,  save  where  some  splintered  cliff  lifted  its  gray 
peaks  In  the  day,  were  clothed  with  thick  forests, 
among  which  the  tufted  palm  and  wild  cinnamon  stood 
up  conspicuously  like  sentinels  looking  afar  over  the 
wide  waste  of  blue.  Here  and  there  a  torrent  could  be 
traced,  leaping  from  crag  to  cliff,  seeming,  as  it  blazed 
in  the  fierce  sun-light,  to  run  liquid  fire  ;  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  wild  creepers  and  tangled  undergrowth  nung 
down  over  the  embattled  heights,  swaying  and  flaunt- 
ing in  the  gale,  like  the  banners  and  streamers  of  an 
encamped  army. 

ISot  the  slightest  chance  for  harbor  or  anchorage 
could  be  discovered  along  the  whole  iron-bound  coast, 
yet  the  gallant  little  Sea  Sprite  held  steadily  on  her 
course,  steering  broad  for  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  madness,  is  the  fellow  dri- 
ving in  among  the  breakers?"  muttered  our  brave 
captain ;  "  Thinks  he  to  escape  by  nmning  into  danger? 
By  Mars,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  shall  have  peril  to 
his  heart's  content,  ere  night-fall  7" 

"  But  fate  willed  that  we  should  be  disappointed ;  for 
just  as  everthing  had  been  arranged  to  treat  the  buc- 
caneer with  a  fist  full  of  grape  and  canister,  one  of 
those  sudden  tempests,  so  common  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  autumn  months,  was  upon  us.  A  vast  black, 
conglomerated  volume  of  vapor  swung  against  the 
mountain  summits  and  cuded  heavily  down  over  the 
cliffs.  Brilliant  scintillations  were  darting  from  its 
shadowy  borders,  and  the  zigzag  lightnings  were  play- 
ing about  ir,  and  licking  its  ragged  folds  like  the  tongue 
of  an  evil  spirit!  Suddenly  ft  burst  asunder,  and  a 
burning  gleam — a  wide  conflaffration,  as  if  the  earth 
had  exploded — flashed  over  the  nllls,  accompanied  with 
a  peal  of  thunder  that  made  the  broad  ocean  tremble, 
and  our  deck  quiver  under  us,  like  a  harpooned  gram- 
pus in  his  deatn  grasp !  The  electric  fluid  up-heaved 
and  hurled  to  firagments  an  immense  peak  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  huge  masses  of  rock, 
with  thunderous  din,  and  amid  clouds  of  dust,  smoke 
and  fire,  came  bounding  and  racing  down  from  crag  to 
crag,  uprooting  the  tall  cedars ;  and  dashing  to  spnnt- 
cre  the  firm  iron-wood  trees,  as  though  they  had  been 
but  reeds— sweeping  a  wide  path  of  ruin  through  the 
thick  forests,  and  8ni\'eTing  to  atoms  and  dust  the 
loose  rocks  that  obstructed  their  career,  till,  with  a 
whirring  bound,  they  plunged  from  a  beetling  diff  into 
the  sea,  causing  the  tortured  waters  to  send  up  a  cloud 
of  mist  and  spray.  All  on  board  were  struck  aghast 
at  the  binding  brilliancy  of  the  flash,  and  its  terrible  ef- 
fects. 

We  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  situation,  by  the 
clear,  sonorous  voice  of  Satan  West,  whom  no- 
thing pertaining  to  earth  could  daunt,  calling  all  hands 
to  taxe  in  sail. 

Instantly  the  trade-wind  ceased,  and  a  fearful,  death- 
like sdUness  ensued.  This  was  of  short  duration; 
hardly  were  our  sails  stowed  close,  when  we  saw  the 
trees  drawn  upward,  twisted  off  and  rent  to  pieces, 
while  a  dense  mass  of  leaves  and  broken  branches 
whirled  over  the  land ;  and  a  wild,  deep  walling  sound, 
as  of  rushing  wings,  filled  the  air,  foretelling  the  onset 
of  the  whirlwind. 

"The  hurricane  is  upon  us!— helm  hard  nweatherF* 
thundered  the  captain. 

But  the  Dart  was  already  lying  on  her  beam-ends, 
heaving,  groaning  and  quivering  throughout  every 
t  m^er,  in  the  fie  C3  embrace  of  the  tremendous  blast ! 
After  its  first  overpowering  shock,  however,  the  gal- 
lant cral\  slowly  recovered,  and  by  dint  of  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  our  men,  she  was  got  before  the  gale. 
Away  she  sprang  like  a  frightened  thing,  over  the  tor- 
mented and  whitening  surges,  completely  shrouded  in 
foam  and  spray.  A  dense  cloud,  murky  as  midnight, 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  where  a  moment 
before,  naught  met  the  gazer's  eye,  save  the  fieecf 
mackerel-clouds,  drifting  afar  through  its  cerulean 
halls.  The  blue  lightnings  gleamed,  the  thtinder 
boomed  and  rattled,  the  black  bUTows  shook  their  flash- 
ing manes,  the  whole  firmament  was  in  an  uproar; 
and  amid  the  wild  tout,  onr  little  Dart,  as  a  dry  leaf  ia 
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the  autuiDB  winds,  was  borne  about,  a  very  plaything 
in  the  eddying  whirls  of  the  frantic  elements. 

The  tempest  was  as  short  lived  as  it  was  sudden,  and 
as  the  schooner  had  sustained  no  material  ii\jury, 
-directly  after  it  had  abated  she  was  under  sail  again. 
When  the  rain  cleared  up  in  shore,  every  eye  sought 
eagerlv  for  the  pirate  craft.    She  had  vanished ! 

Nothing  met  our  view  but  the  tossins  and  tumbling 
surges,  and  the  breaker-beaten  coast.  If  ever  old  Satan 
West  was  taken  aback,  it  was  then.  His  brow  dark- 
ened, and  a  shadow  of  unutterable  disappointment 
passed  over  bis  countenance. 

"  Gone !— By  all  that  is  mysterious  and  wonderful — 
^ne!"  he  muttered  to  himself— "escaped  from  my 
very  grasp !"  Can  there  be  truth  in  the  wild  tales  told 
of  herl  No,  no  1— idiot  to  harbor  the  thought  for  a 
moment— she  has  foundered  I 

,    But  this  was  hardly  probable,  as  not  the  slightest 
vestage  of  her  remained  about  the  spot. 

Poor  Percy,  too,  was  the  picture  of  despair.  His  hat 
had  been  blown  away  by  the  hurricane ;  and  his  hair 
tossed  rudely  in  the  wmd,  as  he  stood  in  the  main 
chains,  gazing  with  the  wildness  of  a  maniac,  over  the 
uproaiious  waters. 

"The  lovers  of  the  marvelous  would  here  find 
enough  to  fatten  upon.  I  ween,"  said  Dacres,  com- 
poseiSy  helping  himBelf  to  a  quid  of  tobacco.  "  What 
think  you  is  to  come  next?  for  I  hardly  think  the  play 
ends  with  actors  and  all  being  spirited  away  in  a 
thunder  gust !" 

I  was  Interrupted  in  my  reply  by  the  energetic  ex- 
^rlamations  of  the  captain,  who  had  been  gazing  sea- 
ward, over  the  quarter-rail. 

"  Yes,  by  all  the  imps  in  purgatory,  it  b  that  devil- 
leagued  pirate,"  burst  from  his  lips ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  cry  of  Sail  O I  was  heard  from  the  forward 
watch. 

A  long  sparYed  vessel  could  be  seen,  relieved  against 
the  b\a^  bank  of  clouds,  that  were  crowding  down  the 
horizon.  Surprise  was  imaged  on  every  counten- 
ance, and  when  the  order  was  passed  to  crowd  all  sail 
in  pursuit,  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  run  through 
the  whole  crew.  However,  such  was  their  respect  for 
the  regulations  of  the  service,  and  so  great  their  dread 
oC  old  Satan  West,  that  no  one  dared  demur  openly. 
A&dn  the  Dart  was  bounding  over  the  waves  in  pursuit 
of  the  stranger,  which  confirmed  our  suspicions  as 
to  her  character,  by  hoisting  all  sail  and  endeavoring 
to  escape  us. 

But  here  likewise  we  were  disappointed.  She  prov- 
ed lo  be  a  Baltimore  clipper,  and  had  endeavored  to 
run  away  from  us,  taking  us  for  the  same  craft  we  had 
Bupposea  her  to  be. 

After  parting  from  the  Baltimorean,  we  ran  in;  and 
as  the  evening  fell,  anchored  under  the  land,  sheltered 
from  the  waves  by  a  little  rocky  promontory.  It  was 
my  turn  to  take  the  evening  watch.  Our  wearied  crew 
were  soon  lost  in  sleep,  and  all  was  hushed  into  repose, 
if  I  except  the  shrill,  rasping  voices  of  the  green  lizards, 
the  buzzing  and  humnung  of  the  numerous  insects  on 
shore,  and  the  occasional,  long-drawn  creak  of  the 
cable,  as  the  schooner  swung  at  her  anchor.  The 
moon  attended  by  one  bright  beautiful  planet,  was  on 
her  wonted  round  through  the  heavens,  ana  ihe  far 
expanse  of  ocean,  reflecting  lier  ciTulgcnce,  seemed  to 
roll  in  billows  of  molten  silver  beneath  the  gentle  night 
'wind,  which  swept  from  the  land,  fragrant  with  the 
breath  of  wild-flowers  and  spicy  shruba 

Little  Ponto^  the  royal  reefer,  lay  on  a  gun  carriage 
near  me.  This  boy,  whom,  when  on  a  former  cruise, 
I  had  rescued  from  a  TurWsh  Trader,  was  a  favorite 
with  all  on  board.  Although  in  person,  effeminate  and 
beautiful  as  a  girl,  and  possessing  the  strong  afifections 
of  the  weaker  sex,  he  still  was  not  wanting  in  that 
high  courage  and  energy  which  constitutes  the  pride 
of  manhood.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sister  and  aunt,  who  weie  living  together  in 
England,  there  was  not,  in  the  wide  world,  one  being 
with  whom  he  could  claim  relationship.  When  very 
young,  he  had  been  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the 
frien(Sy  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  bound  to  Smyrna, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  health.  But  the  vessel 
never  reached  the  destined  poit.  She  was  captured 
1^  an  Algerine  rover,  and  the  boy  made  prisoner.    It 


was  from  the  worst  of  slavery  that  I  had  rescued  him, 
and  ever  after  the  occurrence  his  gratitude  toward  me 
knew  no  bounds.  He  appeared  to  be  contented  and 
happy  in  his  present  situation,  save  when  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  nis  lone  sister.  Then  the  tears  would 
spring  into  his  eyes,  and  he  Would  talk  to  me  of  her 
beauty  and  goodness,  till  I  was  almost  in  love  with  the 
pure  being  which  his  glowing  descriptions  had  conju- 
red to  my  mind.  I  loved  that  boy  as  a  brother,  and  he 
returned  my  affections  with  a  fervor,  equaling  that  of 
a  trusting  woman. 

As  I  leaned  against  the  companion-way,  absorbed  in 
pleasant  dreams  of  my  far  home,  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 
aroused  me.  I  turned  and  Percy  stood  by  my  side. 
The  beauty  of  the  evening  bad  soothed  his  wild  and 
agitated  feelings.  He  spoke  of  his  wife  with  touching 
regret,  as  if  certain  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
For  neariy  an  hour  he  stood  gazing  on  the  moon's 
bright  attendant,  as  if  he  fancied  It  her  home. 

At  length  he  disappeared  below,  and  again  Ponto, 
who  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  a  deep  revery,  was  my 
only  companion.  We  had  remained  several  minutes 
in  silence,  when  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  a  female  form  appeared  far  above  us,  on  a 
precipitous  bluflf  that  leaned  out  over  the  deep,  on 
which  the  solitary  moonlight  slept  in  unobstructed 
brightness.  The  form  advanced  so  near  the  brink  of  the 
fearful  crag,  that  we  could  even  distinguish  the  color 
of  her  drapery  as  it  fluttered  in  the  wind.  By  the  mo- 
tion of  her  arms  she  seemed  beckoning  us  on  shore; 
then,  as  if  despairing  to  attract  our  attention,  she  look- 
ed fearfully  about,  and  the  next  moment  a  strain  of 
exquisite  melody  came  floating  down  to  us,  like  a  voice 
from  heaven.  We  remained  orealhless,  and  could  al- 
most distinguish  the  words. 

The  strain  terminated  in  a  startling  cry,  and  -with  ft 
frantic  gesture  the  figure  tore  a  crimson  scarf  from  her 
neck,  and  shook  it  wildly  on  the  winds ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  dark  form  of  a  man  leaped  on  the  cliff. 
There  was  a  short  struggle,  with  reiterated  shrieks  of 
"help I  help !  help !"  in  a  voice  of  agony,  and  all  dis* 
appeared  in  the  deep  shadow  of  another  rock. 

Ponto,  who  at  the  first  burst  of  the  song,  had  started 
up  and  grasped  my  arm  with  a  degree  of  wild  energy 
I  had  never  witnessed  in  him  before,  now  suddeiuy 
released  his  hold,  and  with  a  single  bound  plunged 
into  the  sea.  So  lost  was  I  in  amazement  at  the  whole 
scene,  that  for  a  moment  I  remained  undecided  what 
course  to  pursue ;  then,  not  wishing  to  alarm  the  ship, 
I  ordered  Waters,  the  midshipman  of  the  watch,  to 
jump  into  the  boat  with  a  few  of  the  men,  and  puU 
after  him. 

The  head  of  my  little  favorite  soon  became  visible 
in  the  moonlight.  With  a  vigorous  arm  he  struck  out 
for  the  shore,  and  was  immediately  hid  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  its  mural  cliffs.  A  moment,  and  I  a^n 
saw  him  on  the  beetling  rocks,  whence  the  female  nad 
just  disappeared ;  then  he,  too,  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Waters,  after  being  absent  in  the  boat  about  half  an 
hour,  returned  without  having  discovered  the  least  sign' 
of  the  fugitive.  Hour  after  hour  I  awaited  the  return 
of  my  adventurous  boy,  filled  with  painful  anxiety. 

As  the  night  deepened,  the  clouds,  which  during  the 
day  had  slumbered  on  the  mountain  battlements,  as  if 
held  in  awe  by  the  majesty  of  the  burning  sun,  rolled 
slowly  down  the  steeps^  and  gradually  spread  out  on 
the  sea,  enveloping  us  in  their  humid  embrace.  A 
denser  mist  I  never  saw ;  my  thin  clothing  was  soon 
wet  thcough  and  clinging  to  me  like  steel  to  a  magnet, 
and  we  were  completely  lost  in  darkness.  As  I  paced 
the  deck,  not  willing  to  go  below  while  my  young 
favorite  was  in  peril,  Waters  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Did  you  notice  anything  then,  Mr.  Hackinsack  1 
1  thought  I  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  like  the  dip  of 
aiLoar." 

*'  Some  fish,  I  suppose,  Waters."  v 

"I  think  not,  sir;  besides  just  now  I  saw  a  dark 
object  gliding  slowly  across  our  bow  in  the  mist,  which 
I  then  took  for  a  drifting  log." 

I  walked  round  the  deck  and  peered  Into  the  fog  on 
every  »de,  but  could  discern  nothing.  I  listened; 
all  was  silent  save  the  tweet,  tweet,  of  the  lizarde  and 
the  roar  of  the  surf;  as  it  beat  on  the  rocks  astern. 
Presently  old  Benjamin  Ramrod,  tlie  gnnner  came  alt* 
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**1  witfti  ihis  infernal  fog  would  clear  up!"  said  he, 
**  for  the  last  half  hour  l  have  heard  strange  noises 
about  us  1  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  we  are  surrounded 
by  enemies  of  aqyne  sort  or  other.  When  that  shining 
apparition  arose  from  the  bluff  there,  and  began  to 
beckon  to  us,  I  said  to  myself,  some  accident  is  going 
to  happen  before  many  hours,  and  you  see  if  my  pro'- 
nostics  am't  true.  Mind  you  how,  bv  her  sweet  voice, 
she  lured  that  poor  boy.  Ponto,  overboard  ? — and  even 
I,  who  may  say  Fve  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters,  began  to  feel  a  queerish  sensation,  as  I  bark- 
ened to  her  witchery.  Many  a  poor  sailor  has  lost  his 
life  by  listening  to  their  lonesome  like  songs.  I  re- 
member once  wnen  I  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  a 
gold  dust  and  ivory  trader,  we  heard  the  water-wraiths 
and  mermaids  singing  to  each  other  all  night  long,  and 
the  very  next  day  our  ship  was  dilven  upon  the  rocks 
in  a  white  squall,  and  wrecked,  and  only  myself  and  a 
Congo  nigger  escaped  alive,  out  of  a  crew  of  twenty- 
^ee !  It  strikes  me,  too,"  he  continued ;  after  listen- 
ing a  moment,  "  that  we  shall  have  a  storm  before 
morning ;  the  fog  seems  to  be  brushing  by  us,  and  the 
noise  of  the  breakers  on  shore  srows  terriblv  loud.  I 
would  give  all  the  prize  money  I  ever  gained  to  be  out 
of  the  place,  with  good  sea  room,  a  flowing  sheet,  and 
our  bows  turned  toward  home — no  good  ever  came  of 
fighting  these  pirate  imps.  Heaven  help  us  1  what  is 
thati"  he  exclaimed  with  a  start,  as  a  tall,  white  form 
shot  up,  a  few  rods  under  our  stem,  seen  but  dimly 
through  the  fog. 

The  (act  flashed  upon  me  at  once;  our  cable  had 
been  cut;  it  was  the  spray  of  the  breakers  rebounding 
from  the  shore.  The  best  bower  anchor  was  instantly 
let  go,  which  brought  us  up ;  not,  however,  till  we  had 
drifted  to  within  a  cable's  end  of  the  breakers,  which 
immped  and  roared  all  the  night  with  maddening  vio- 
lence, as  if  eager  to  engulf  us.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  everything  was  prepared  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur. 

I  ordered  Ramrod  to  clap  a  charge  of  grape  into  one 
of  the  bow  chasers  and  let  drive  at  the  nrst  object  that 
came  in  sight.  As  I  gave  the  order  the  dip  of  oars 
could  be  plainly  distinguished,  receding  from  our  bows. 
Benjamin  did  not  wait  to  see  the  maurauders,  but  fired 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The  fog  was  swept  awav 
before  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  to  some  distance,  and  i 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  boat  filled  with  men.  A  deep 
groan  told  that  the  gun  had  been  rightly  directed. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  enemies.  It  was  only  by  the  foreboding  watchful- 
ness of  the  gunner,  that  we  were  prevented  from  going 
ashore,  where,  doubtless,  the  pirates  expected  to  have 
obtained  an  easy  victory  over  us. 

About  ten  minutes  after  thi4  incident,  I  was  startled 
by  the  faint  voice  of  Ponto,  hailing  me  from  under  the 
schooner's  side.  I  joyfully  lowered  the  man-ropes,  and 
Smmediatelv  had  the  adventurous  boy  beside  me  on  the 
quarter  decL  He  grasped  my  hand,  and  I  felt  him 
tremble  all  over  with  eagerness. 

"You  heard  that  song;  the  voice  was  that  of  my 
own  sister !  That  shtlek,  too,  was  hers ;  do  you  won- 
der that  I  leaped  overboard  ?  I  scarcely  knew  how  I 
reached  the  rock  from  which  she  was  dragged.  I 
climbed  up  and  up,  in  the  direction  I  supposed  they 
must  have  taken,  until  I  gained  the  very  summit  of 
one  of  the  hills.  I  looked  down,  and  as  it  were  float- 
ing in  the  haze,  many  feet  below  me,  I  saw  the  face  of 
a  rock  reddened  by  the  blaze  of  a  fire  opposite.  I  clam  • 
bered  from  cliflf  to  cliff,  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  letting  mvself  down  by  the  mountain  creep- 
ers that  hung  like  thick  drapery  over  the  descent,  till 
all  at  oDce  I  dropped  over  the  very  mouth  of  a  deep 
ctvem.  A  massy  vine  fell  in  heavy  festoons  down 
over  the  rugged  pillars  that  formed  its  portal.  Securing 
afoot  hold  among  Its  tendrils,  concealed  by  its  luxuiiant 
foliage,  I  bent  over  and  looked  in.  A  large  party  of 
fierce  looking  men,  with  pistols  in  their  belts  and  cut- 
lasses lying  by  them,  were  seated  nmnd  a  rude  table, 
feasting  and  making  merry  over  their  wine  beakers.  I 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  for  against  the  rough  wall 
was  an  old  woman,  and  leaning  upon  hsr—as  1  live,  it 
is  true— was  my  own,  my  beautiful  sister,  she  whom  I 
liad  left  in  England  I    I  thought  my  heart  would  have 


choked  me,  as  I  looked  upon  her  pale,  sorrowful  faee^ 
and  heard  her  low  sobs.  In  my  tremor,  the  vine  shook  ; 
some  loose  stones  were  started,  and  went  clattering 
down  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Two  of  tha 
pirates  sprang  up,  and  seizing  a  flaming  brand,  rushed 
out.  The  red  blaze  flashed  over  her  face  as  they  pass- 
ed, and  I  heard  them  threaten  her  with  a  terrible  fate^ 
if  they  were  discovered  through  her  means.  At  the 
first  start  of  the  rock  I  drew  back  into  the  vines,  where 
I  remained  breathless  and  still,  while  they  scanned  the 
recesses  of  the  crag.  "  We  were  mistaken,  Jacopo,** 
at  length  said  one,  "  It  was  probably  a  guana,  draw* 
hither  by  the  fire."  Satisfied  that  no  one  was  near, 
they  returned  to  their  comrades,  who  lidiculed  them 
for  their  temerity. 

"  Again  I  listened,  and  heard  them  plan  to  cut  the 
cable  of  the  Dart,  and  run  her  into  the  breakers.  If 
they  failed  in  this  attempt,  they  were  to  haul  the  Sea 
Sprite  out  of  her  hiding  place,  and  leave  the  coast, 
trusting,  with  the  aid  of  the  fresh  land  breeze,  to  get 
beyond  pursuit  before  day-break.  The  mist  had  come 
on,  and  knowing  it  impossible  to  reach  the  Dart  over 
the  rough  precipices  in  time  to  give  you  warning,  I 
remained  in  my  concealment,  undecided  what  course 
to  pursue,  when  I  saw  a  party  of  the  pirates  leave  the 
cavern  to  go  to  their  boats. 

"Perceiving  beneath  me,  on  the  bongh  of  a  wild 
tamarind,  sundry  articles  of  clothing,  similar  to  those 
worn  by  the  buccaneers,  a  bold  thought  occurred  to 
me.  When  they  had  gone  beyond  the  light  from  the 
cave,  I  cautiously  lowered  myself  down,  and  drawing 
on  a  jacket  and  one  of  the  caps,  jumped  with  them  into 
the  boat,  no  one  In  the  darkness  suspecting  me. 

♦*  To  appearance  we  were  in  the  very  neart  of  the 
mountains.  I  am  certain  that  rocks  and  foliage  were 
piled  up  all  around.  AAer  a  short  row.  we  passed 
through  what  seemed  to  be  a  deep  chasm,  between  two 
crags,  which  must  have  been  very  high,  as  the  dark- 
ness between  them  was  almost  palpable,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  riding  over  the  long  swell  of  the 
open  sea.  We  groped  afc^ut  in  the  mist  for  some  time, 
till  the  position  or  the  Dart  was  ascertained  by  the 
chaflSng  noise  of  one  of  her  booms,  when  gliding  softly 
up,  with  their  sharp  knives,  they  cut  her  cable,  and  she 
began  to  drift  astern.  The  sttictcst  filence  was  en- 
joined upon  us  all,  so  that  had  I  moved  or  made  the 
least  noise,  as  I  had  intended,  my  life  had  been  the 
forft  ir.  However,  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  run 
all  hazards,  when  the  flame  of  the  gun  gleamed  through 
the  fog.  One  of  the  pirates  fell  desd  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  in  the  hunied  stir  which  this  produced,  I 
contiived  to  slip  into  the  water. 

'*  Now  let  me  coi\|ure  you  to  uke  measures  for  the 
rescue  of  my  poor  sister.  How  she  came  into  their 
power  is  a  mystery.  But  my  heart  will  break  if  she  is 
not  soon  freed  from  these  lawless  men." 

I  informed  the  captain  of  Ponto's  discovery,  but  ho 
saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  any- 
thing in  our  present  situation,  with  sunken  rocks 
around  us,  the  breakers  astern,  and  a  thick  mist  wrap- 
ping all  in  obscuiity. 

At  last,  after  a  night  of  the  most  wearisome  watch- 
ing, the  day  dawned,  and  the  mists  returned  to  tbefar 
mountain  fastnesses.  Burning  for  a  brush  with  the 
despaiadoes,  we  towed  the  Dart  out  of  her  critical  sit- 
uation and  got  her  under  sail.  The  launch  and  cutter 
were  order^  out,  but  here  we  were  at  fault.  The 
morning  sunlight  slept  calmly  on  the  forest- clad  rldecs 
and  gray  cliffs,  and  every  irregularity  and  indentation 
of  the  shore  were  strongly  shadowed  forth;  but  not 
the  least  sign  of  haibor  or  anchorage  could  be  eeen, 
except  under  the  rocky  promontory  we  had  just  left, 
and  every  thing  looked  as  forsaken  and  solitary  as  at 
Creation^s  birth.  However,  not  doubling  that  wo 
should  be  able  to  sift  the  mystery,  the  boats  put  off,  with 
full  and  well-armed  crem's,  and  on  neailng  the  shore 
discovered  a  narrow  inlet,  that  wound  in  between  two 
loAy  cliffs,  the  one  projecting  out  with  a  magnificent 
curve,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  channel  until  wo 
approached  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore.  ^ 

"  We've  got  on  the  right  scent  of  the  old  fox  now,  I 
think,"  ssid  Waters. 

**  Speak  low,  gentlemen  ;  if  discovered,  we  may  meet 
with  a  reception  here  not  altogether  so  agreeable— f 
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don't  like  the  appearance  ot  those  mve  looking  fellows 
yonder,"  said  Dacres,  pointing  to  muT  cannon  mounted 
on  a  low  parapet,  with  their  muzzles  bearing  directly 
toward  us. 

*'  Why,  the  place  is  as  silent  as  a  grave  yard,"  mut- 
tered the  old  cockswain  of  the  cutter. 

We  advanced  soAly  up  the  inlet,  and  found  it  to 
branch  out  into  a  broad  basin.  Here  was  explained 
the  mystery  of  the  Sea  Sprite's  sudden  disappearance ; 
this  was  the  Pirate's  Retreaty  and  from  th^r  escaping 
liitherand  into  similar  resorts  known  only  to  them- 
selves, arose  the  many  wild  stories  that  were  abroad 
respecting  their  supernatural  prowess.  Fifty  well  armed 
men  might  have  defended  the  place  against  five  hun- 
dred assailants,  as  there  was  only  one  point  of  the  inlet 
susceptible  of  an  attack.  The  entrance  was  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  width — only  sufficient  for  one  vessel 
to  enter  at  a  time ;  but  the  water  was  bold  and  deep, 
with  a  sandy  bottom.  An  enormous  cavern  yawned 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  basin,  which  Ponto  im- 
mediately recognized  as  that  where  the  pirates  held 
their  revel  the  previous  night.  But  now  the  place 
-was  evidently  deserted ;  the  Sea  Sprite  had  made  her 
escape. 

The  crew  of  the  barge  were  dispatched  on  shore  to 
explore  the  premises,  while  we,  as  a  corpe-de-resene, 
lay  on  our  oars,  with  our  fire  arms  loaded,  ready 
for  an  emergency.  While  waiting,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  survevinff  the  magnificent  scene  around  me. 
We  lay  in  the  dead  shadow  of  a  beetling  precipice  of 
such  immense  altitude,  that  the  snow-white  morning 
clouds,  as  they  floated  onward,  like  messengers  from 
heaven,  swept  its  summit.  Thousands  of  gray  sea 
birds  were  sailing  around  their  eyries,  along  its  dark 
<i^ggy  sides  far  above  us,  while  its  hollow  recesses  re- 
verberated their  shrill  cries,  till  to  our  ears  they  sounded 
like  one  continued  scream.  The  cliffs  all  around  were 
tumbled  about  in  the  most  chaotic  confusion,  as  if  they 
had  been  upheaved  by  some  tremendous  throe  of  nature. 
Stinted  forest-trees  and  brush-wood,  with  here  and 
there  a  wild  locust  or  banana,  had  gained  a  footing  in 
the  seams  and  fissures  of  the  crags,  and  thick  masses 
of  the  lusty  mountain  creepers,  intertwined  with  wild 
flowering  jessamine  and  grenadilla,  fell  in  gorgeous 
festoons  down  the  embattled  heights,  draping  thoir 
rough  projections  in  robes  of  the  most  magnificent  woof. 

Nearly  opposite  was  a  vawning  ravine,  filled  with 
myriads  of  huge,  shattered  trees,  ragged  stumps,  loose 
stones  and  gravel,  which  probably  had  been  swept  from 
the  mountains,  by  the  foaming  torrents  that  rush  down 
to  the  sea  in  the  rainy  months.  The  desolation  of  this 
scene  was  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  quick  springing 
vegetation  that  had  found  sustenance  amone  the  de- 
cayed trunks,  and  in  the  black  earth  that  still  adhered 
to  the  matted  roots;  so  that  green  foliage,  and  wild 
'flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  oics  in  sumptuous  pro- 
fusions, were  waving  and  nodding  over  prostrate  trees, 
which  perchance  a  year  before,  liad  stood  up  in  the 
pdde  of  primeval  lustihood,  on  the  mountain  ridges. 
Further  back,  bevond  this  gorge,  the  sloping  steps  were 
clothed  with  dark  waving  forests,  stretching  up  their 
sides,  tin  they  faded  into  the  blue  haze  resting  on  the 
mountain  summits.  The  freshness  of  early  dav  had 
not  yet  been  dissipated.  Among  the  undergrowtn  and 
•brakes,  on  the  tips  of  the  tall  sweeping  guinea  grass, 
and  in  the  cups  of  the  wild  flowers,  the  pure  dews liung 
In  glittering  globules,  sparkling  with  brilliant  prismatic 
tints,  as  they  flashed  back  the  glances  of  the  rising 
sva.  Calmness  and  repose  reigned  over  the  unequaled 
sublimities  of  the  place ;  and  uthough  the  Ullows  were 
madly  beating  and  roaring  against  the  outer  base  of 
the  crescent-like  promontory,  within,  the  water  was 
silent  and  unruffled  by  a  breath,  reflecting  in  its  depths 
the  wild  and  gorgeous  array  of  rock  and  verdure  around, 
almost  as  unwavering  as  reality  itself;  and  had  it  not 
"been  for  the  tiny  wavelets  that  rippled  up  a  small  sandy 
beach,  adorning  the  waters  edge  with  a  narrow  frill  of 
foam,  its  likeness  to  a  broad  sheet  of  glass  had  been 
perfect. 

At  length,  after  the  premises  had  been  thoroughly 
reconnoitered,  the  crew  of  the  cutter  were  permitted 
to  go  on  shore.  They  were  soon  reveling  amidst  the 
^iostly  merchandize  and  the  luxuries,  with  which  the 
*c«rem  was  gorged . 


**  Holloa,  Price  I"  said  Watere  to  a  fellow  mid,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  cave,  dragging  an  old  hag  of  a 
woman  after  him,  apparently  much  against  her  will ; 
"  I've  found  the  pr^iding  goddess  of  the  place.  Isn't 
she  a  Venus  9" 

*'  Wenus,  indeed  1"  echoed  the  old  beldame,  "  take 
that,  young  madcap,  and  lam  better  how  to  treat  a 
lady  1'^  adniinistering  a  thwack  on  his  ear  that  sent  him 
staggering  a  rod  from  her. 

Waters  gathered  himself  together,  and  a  general 
laugh  topk  place  at  his  expense. 

"A  fair  representative  of  the  amorous  goddess— 
quite  liberal  with  her  love  pats  I"  said  Price  in  a  tanta- 
lizing tone. 

"  Confound  the  old  hag,"  muttered  the  discomfited 
mid,  "  if  it  were  not  a  waste  of  good  powder  and  ball, 
I'd  make  a  riddle  of  her  in  the  twinkling  of  a  grog 
can!" 

This  female,  and  one  man  found  wounded  and  lan- 
guishing on  his  pallet,  were  the  only  denizens  of  the 
place. 

*'  Croesus!  what  havn't  we  here?"  exclaimed  Price, 
glancing  over  the  medley  of  rich  merchandize  heaped 
together  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  huge  cavern; 
"  boxes  of  silks  and  satins,  sashes,  ribbons,  lace,  tor- 
tois  shell !— whew— I  say.  Waters,  what  heathens  are 
these  pirates  to  let  such  a  profusion  of  pretty  sew- 
gaws  Ue  here,  which  ought  to  be  setting  off  the  &iiT 
forms  of  the  Spanish  lasses !  Now,  there's  as  hand- 
some a  piece  oi  trumpery  as  one  often  sees,"  tying  a 
delicate  crimson  silk  mania  about  liim—"  as  I'm  a  am- 
ner  I'll  carry  that  home  to  Nell  Oray !  Ha !  Burgundy 
wind" 

Iiwpiriog— divine 
Is  the  giuh  of  bright  wine ; 
*Tia  the  life,  *tis  the  broalh  of  the  soal, 
Ti*  the— lhe~ 

**  Odds!  but  I  must  quicken  ray  memory,  and  clear 
my  pipes  with  a  can  of  the  critter  to  get  into  the  spirit 
of  song !" 

He  drew  a  beaker  from  the  cask,  and  took  a  deep 
draught. 

"  Capital,  by  Bacchus !"  he  exclaimed,  smacking  his 
lips.    "  Try  it  Waters,  these  fellows  fare  like  princes." 

"  Bear  a  hand.  Mr.  Price,  and  don't  set  the  men  a 
bad  example,"  thundered  the  first  lieutenant,  who  had 
stationed  himself  as  a  sentinel  outside. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  had  not  been  idle.  The 
sight  of  such  a  profusion  of  riches,  all  at  their  own 
mercy,  had  turned  their  brains,  and  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  among  the  silks  and  finery,  would  have 
rivaled  that  of  a  London  milliner's  shop  on  a  gala  day. 

But  the  voice  of  the  lieutenant,  as  if  by  magic,  re- 
stored them  to  order,  and  Watere  ordered  the  most 
costly  of  the  goods  to  be  carried  to  the  boats. 

"An'  ain't  it  Roary  McGran  has  found  a  nest  o'  the 
shinere."  exclaimed  a  son  of  Erin,  as  he  emerged, 
covered  with  dirt,  from  a  small,  deep  cavity  at  the  in- 
most extremity  of  the  cavern,  dragging  after  him  a 
large  bag  of  doubloons.  "Ain't  them  the  beauties 
Misther  Watere?— its  what  they're  as  plenty  there  aa 
paraties  in  a  parson's  cellar." 

Half  a  dozen  similar  bags  were  brought  to  light ; 
besides  which  more  than  a  score  of  boxes  containing 
rix  dollars,  and  a  great  many  parcels  of  coins  of  differ- 
ent nations,  gold  and  silver,  tied  up  in  old  pieces  of 
canvass,  were  discovered. 

"  Some  sport  in  sacking  such  a  fortress  as  this,"  ob- 
served Price,  "  no  blood  and  plentv  of  booty !  By  Jove, 
though,  what  a  confounded  pity  it  is  we  nav'nt  a  sliip 
of  some  size,  that  we  may  load  her  with  these  silken 
goods  ?  Our  share  of  the  prize  money  would  be  a  for- 
tune to  us." 

While  the  men  were  ransacking  the  cavern,  I  had 
climbed  by  a  narrow  foot  path  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
blufl*.  A  small  telescope,  round  in  a  hollow  that  had 
been  worked  in  a  rock,  assured  me  that  this  served  as 
a  look  out  station.  It  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  ocean,  now  tenanted  only  by  thesimbeam 
and  solitude,  if  I  except  the  presence  of  the  Dart, 
wliich  sat  UUmg  on  the  glittering  swell,  with  her  white 
wings  outspread,  like  a  nuge  sea  bird  stretching  his 
pinions  for  flight. 
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The  boats  shoved  off,  loaded  gunwale  deep  with  gold 
and  eilver,  ivory,  tortois-shell,  and  the  most  choice  of 
the  merchandize  found  in  the  cavern,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  all  was  safely  secured  on  board  the  schooner. 
A/tor  a  short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  on  to  nm  the 
Dart  into  the  Pirates'  Retreat,  and  there  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sea  Sprite,  deeming  that  the  buccaneers 
would  scarcely  belong  absent  from  the  chief  depository 
of  their  treasures.  She  was  soon  safely  anchored  in  the 
basin.  A  look-out  was  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  while  Ponto  and  Percy  undertook,  with  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  captain,  the  task  of  watching  from  the 
cliff.  Waters  was  then  sent  with  a  parly  of  men  to 
explore  the  cavern  more  thoroughly,  and  before  noon 
there  was  not  a  cliink  nor  cranny  of  the  place  which 
had  not  been  thrice  overhauled.  Immense  treasures, 
in  gold,  silver  and  jewelry,  were  brought  to  light. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  Percy  gave 
tbe  signal  agreed  upon  for  an  approaching  vessel,  and 
directly  after  made  his  appearance  on  the  beach,  in- 
forming us  that  they  had  examined  her  carefully,  and 
ItAt  there  could  bo  no  mistaking  her— it  was  the  Sea 
Sprite. 

*' Strange  1"  said  the  captain;  <<I  knew  that  they 
were  brave — ^fearless  to  desperation,  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  them  show  such  fool-hardiness.  However,  they 
shall  meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  Mr.  Dacres, 
see  that  all  the  men  are  on  board,  and  have  things  put 
to  rights  for  a  brush.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  will  be 
desperate  work  ere  the  rascal  receives  his  deserts." 

In  a  few  minutes  every  thing  was  ready ;  the  boats 
were  got  out  forward,  and  the  Dart  was  towed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet,  remaining  concealed. 

The  Sea  Sprite,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rocks,  stood  gallantly  in,  driving  a  drift  of 
snow  before  her,  till  withm  about  a  mile  of  the  shore ; 
when,  as  if  she  had  discovered  some  signs  of  our  pre- 
sence, she  wore  round,  hoisted  her  studd'n'  sails,  and 
stooa  away  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

"Pull  away  cheerily,"  said  tne  captain  to  the  men  in 
the  boats,  who  had  Iain  on  their  oars  in  readiness. 

Slowly  the  Dart  emerged  from  her  hiding  place,  the 
sails  were  squared  round  so  as  to  present  their  broad 
surface  to  the  wind,  and  away  she  oarted  in  swift  pur- 
suit, like  an  eagle  in  quest  of  his  prey.  A  stem  chase, 
is  proverbally  a  long  one ;  and  so  it  proved  in  this  in- 
stance. The  wind  was  light,  and  although  we  hung 
out  every  rag  of  sail,  the  sun  was  sinking  beyond  the 
sea  when  we  approached  within  gun  shot  of  the  rover. 
Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  on  her  decks— she  was  work- 
ed as  if  by  magic. 

*'  Mr.  Ramrod,"  said  the  captain,  "  clap  a  round  shot 
into  the  long-tom,  and  let  us  sec  if  we  cannot  make 
them  show  some  signs  of  life." 

Benjamin  loaded  the  gun,  and  having  got  in  poised 
to  his  fancy,  applied  the  match.  Awav  whizzed  the 
iron  messenger.  The  chips  flew  from  the  stern  of  the 
rover,  and  a  swarm  of  grizzly  heads,  belonging  to  bona 
Jidt  bodies,  popped  above  the  bulwarks,  and  then  settled 
down  again,  like  so  many  wild  sea-fowl  disturbed  in 
their  nest?. 

"  Well  done,  Benjamin!— I  sec  you  have  not  lost  any 
of  your  skill  for  lack  of  practice." 

The  pirate,  at  length  finding  it  impossible  to  escape 
us,  shortened  sail. 

"Now  my  men,"  snid  the  captain,  "to  your  duty! 
let  every  gun  be  double  shotted— round  shot  and 
grape!" 

By  a  well  timed  manoouvre,  we  ranged  up  under  her 
stem.  Our  men  stood  with  their  arms  extended,  ready 
to  apply  their  lighted  matchos. 

"  Fire  P'  thundered  Satan  West. 

A  Btorin  of  flame  burst  from  our  side,  and  the  Dart 
reeled  half  out  of  the  water  under  the  recoil  of  the 
overloaded  guns.  The  iron  shower  raked  the  pirate 
fore  and  aft,  nurling  those  deadly  missiles,  the  splinters, 
in  every  direction,  and  doing  terrible  execution  on  their 
dock.  Two  more  such  broadsides  would  have  sent  her 
to  the  Attorn. 

"  Helm  a- weather— jam  hard  I"  roared  the  captain. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  and  we  wore  round  so  as  to  present 
oar  other  broadside  to  the  enemy. 

While  this  maneeuvre  was  going  on,  the  bows  of  the 


Sea  Sprite  had  fallen  off  In  the  wind,  so  as  to  bring  via 
side  by  side,  within  half  pistol  shot.  She  retumed  the 
fire  with  a  vengeance,  and  several  of  our  brave  tars  fell 
wounded  or  slun  to  the  deck. 

"  Ready !  blaze  away  !" — but  the  sound  of  our 
captain's  voice  was  lost  in  the  thunder  of  the  heavy 
ordnance. 

The  battle  now  commenced  in  real  earnest.  Tho^ 
cannon  bellowed,  small  arms  rattled,  the  combatants 
yelled,  the  dying  groaned,  the  iron  thunderbolt  crashed, 
riving  the  vessel's  oaken  timbers,  and  a  dense  sulphur- 
cloud  overspread  the  scene  of  furious  commotion,  so 
that  we  fought  with  an  invisible  enemy.  We  could 
see  nothing  save  the  streaming  lightning  of  the  can- 
non, or  the  fiend-like  figures  that  worked  our  aftermost 
guns,  begrimmed  with  powder  and  blood,  stripped 
nearly  naKed  and  sweltering  in  their  eager  toll. 

As  the  smoke  occasionally  lifted,  however,  the  bat- 
tered bulwarks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  glimmering- 
streaks  along  her  black  vralst  showed  that  our  fire  had 
been  rightly  directed  ;  and  the  irregularity  with  which 
it  was  returned,  told  the  confoslon  that  prevailed  on 
her  decks.  Several  times  we  attempted  to  run  her 
aboard,  but  they  discovered  our  Intentions  in  time  to 
avoid  us. 

At  length  a  discharge  from  the  well  directed  gun  of 
old  Benjamin  took  effect  on  her  fbre-top.  The  top- 
mast came  thundering  down  with  all  Its  rigging  over 
the  foresail.  Having  thus  lost  the  benefit  oflier  head 
sail,  she  rounded  to,  and  her  jib-boom  came  in  con- 
tact with  our  fore-rigging. 

"Now  is  our  time!— Into  her,  boarders!"  rotred 
Dacres  leaping  on  the  pirate's  forecastle  deck. 

But  the  otSn  was  useless— they  were  already  hard 
on  his  track.    A  close  and  desperate  struggle  now  took 

Clace.  Pistols  cracked,  sabres  gleamed,  and  deadly 
lows  were  dealt  on  either  side,  till  a  rampart  of  slain 
and  wounded  was  raised  high  between  the  furioos 
combatants.  Gloomy  and  dark  as  an  arch  fiend,  the 
pirate  leader  raged  among  his  men,  urging  them  on 
with  threats  and  curses,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
sweeping  down  all  opposition  before  his  dripping  blade. 
But  Dacres,  backed  by  his  well-trained  boarders,  re- 
ceived them  on  the  points  of  their  pikes,  with  a  cool- 
ness and  bravery  that  made  them  recoil  upon  each 
other  like  surges  from  a  rock-  ribbed  coast.  Thus  the 
fight  continued  with  various  success,  till  the  attention 
of  the  buccaneera  was  arrested  by  an  unearthly  shout 
in  the  rear,  and  the  tall  figure  of  Percy  was  seen,  lay- 
ing about  him  with  whinwind  impetuosity,  his  long 
un trimmed  hair  flying  wildly  in  the  commotion  of  tho 
atmosphere,  his  features  working  with  the  madness 
that  controlled  him,  and  his  dilated  eyes  flashing  with 
a  fierce  unnatural  fire  upon  his  opponents.  All  quailed 
before  him.  Wherever  his  merciless  arm  fell  there  was 
an  Instant  vacancy.  Although  a  score  of  cutlasses 
were  glancing,  meteor-like  around  his  person,  as  if  by 
spell  he  remained  uninjured. 

At  length  his  eye  delected  the  pirate  leader.  Dash- 
ing aside  all  before  him,  with  one  t)Ound  he  was  at  his 
siJp.  The  fierce  chief  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
sight  of  him  whom  he  supposed  many  a  league  frotn 
the  spot,  if  not  dead,  but  quickly  recovered  his  stem 
and  gloomy  bearing-. 

"Monster !  where  is  she  V  shouted  Percy. 

"Ask  the  sharks!"  replied  the  captain,' lunging  at 
him  with  his  sabre. 

Those  were  his  last  words.  Percy,  quick  as  thought, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  fired  into  his  face! 
Ho  fell  heavily  to  the  deck,  and  the  combatants  closed 
around  him  as  tempest-waves  close  over  a  foundering 
ship! 

The  pirates,  now  that  their  leader  was  slain,  foufirht 
with  less  spirit,  and  the  victory  was  soon  decided  in 
our  favor.  Sooth  to  say,  it  was  dearly  earned  ;  and 
many  who  sought  the  battle  with  a  quickened  pulse, 
and  eager  for  the  strife,  were  that  evening  consigned 
to  the  waves.  Of  all  the  pirate's  crew,  consisting  of 
nearly  a  hundred  men,  but  thirteen  remained  unharm- 
ed. Heavens! — what  a  ghastly  spectacle  her  decks 
presented !  PlfVy  stalwart  forms  lay  here,  stiffened  in 
death,  or  writhing  In  the  agony  of  their  deep  wounds, 
severed  and  mangled  In  every  way  Imaginable;  and  so 
slippery  was  the  main  deck  that  we  could  hardly  r 
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it,  while  the  sea  all  around  us  was  died  with  the  red 
waters  of  life,  that  gushed  in  a  continuous  stream 
from  her  scuppers. 

On  the  forecastle  deck,  where  the  last  desperate 
titmggle  had  taken  place,  I  recognized  many  of  our 
own  craw  among  the  lifeless  heaps.  Poor  old  Ramrod, 
the  gunner,  lay  there,  with  the  black  blood  trickling 
over  his  swarthy  brow,  from  a  bullet  hole  in  his  tem- 
ple. He  had  died  while  the  might  of  the  battle  was 
yet  upon  him— and  the  fierce  scowl  which  he  darted  at 
his  foes,  still  remained  on  his  ripid  features.  His 
hand,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  had  not  relinquish- 
ed its  firm  grasp  on  his  cutlass,  and  the  gigantic  form 
of  a  swart  pirate,  with  Ills  skull  cloven  dov\'n,  close  at 
hand,  showed  that  it  had  been  swayed  to  some  pur- 

Sae.  Poor  Benjamin  I  I  could  have  wept  over  him. 
e  had  been  in  the  service  from  his  earliest  days,  and 
the  scars  of  many  a  sanguinary  fight  were  visible  upon 
his  muscular  arms,  and  on  his  bronzed  and  powerful 
chest.  My  brave  boy,  Ponto,  was  there  too.  hanging 
pale  and  wounded  over  the  britch  of  the  oow-gun. 
He  had  followed  me  when  we  boarded,  like  a  young 
tieer  robbed  of  its  mate.  Although  faint  and  helpless 
vnth  the  loss  of  blood,  which  belched  at  every  heave  of 
bis  bosom,  from  a  deep  sabre-wound  in  his  shoulder, 
and  which  had  completely  saturated  his  checked  shirt 
and  his  duck  pantaloons,  yet  his  firmness  was  unsha- 
ken. I  ordered  one  of  our  men  to  take  charge  of  him, 
until  he  could  be  looked  to  by  the  sureeon.    *'Not 

Set,'*  faintly  exclaimed  the  generous  child,  pointing  to 
lengs,  the  boatswain,  who  lay  wounded  over  a  coil  of 
the  cable,  with  three  or  four  grim  looking  buccaneers 
stretched  dead  across  his  chest,  the  blood  from  their 
wounds  streaming  into  his  Dace  and  neck — "kxdilo 
bim  first,  he  may  oe  sufibcated." 

"  No,  no,  youngster,"  murmured  the  hardy  Briton, 
•*I*d  do  very  well  till  my  turn  comes,  if  I  had  this 
ugly  looking  craft  cast  off  from  my  gun  deck  and  a 
can  of  water  stowed  away  in  my  cable  tier  I" 

After  the  prisoners  were  secured,  I  sought  the  cabin 
where  I  had  ordered  Ponto  to  be  carried.  It  was  a 
nchly  garnished  room,  with  berth  hangings  of  crim- 
son, damask  and  amber  colored  silk,  a  gorgeous  car- 
pet from  the  looms  of  Brussels,  and  fumlture  in  keep- 
mg.  Opposite  the  companion-way  hung  a  superb  pic- 
ture of  the  virgin  mother  and' her  inilEmt,  and  over  it  a 
golden  crucifix,  while  beneath,  on  a  rosewood  table, 
lay  a  guitar,  implements  for  sketching,  and  various  ar- 
ticles for  female  employment  and  amusement.  Indeed, 
one  miffht  have  supposed  himself  entering  the  boudoir 
of  a  delicate  Spanish  belle,  rather  than  the  domicil  of 
a  lawless  rover.  This  I  remember  from  the  glance  of 
a  moment.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  occupants 
of  the  place. 

There  lay  ray  wounded  boy,  by  the  side  of  a  silken 
sofa-couch,  his  face  buried  in  the  garments  of  a  female 
stretched  lifeless  upon  it,  and  over  them  bent  the  tall 
form  of  Percy  gazing  upon  the  group  with  a  fixed, 
vacant  stare,  which  told  that  sufilring  could  wring  his 
soul  no  longer — desolation  and  madness  had  come 
upon  him.  His  attitude,  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  the  low  convulsive  sobs  and  broken  mur- 
murs of  the  boy  at  once  explained  the  scene.  The 
one  had  found  a  wife,  the  other  a  sister,  in  that  inani- 
mate form.  I  advanced  nearer,  in  hopes  that  life 
might  not  be  altogether  extinct.  The  pale,  dead  face, 
upon  wiiich  the  mellow  radiance  of  sunset  streamed 
through  the  sky-light,  was  lovely  as  a  seraph's.  Her 
eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sleep ;  the  long  braids  of  her 
bright  hair  lay  undidtutbcd  upon  her  marble  forehead, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  violence,  save  where 
the  sea  green  silk  had  been  torn  back  from  her  bosom, 
as  if  in  her  dying  agonies,  displaying  a  dark  puncture, 
OS  of  a  grape  shot  below  the  snowy  swell  of  the  throat, 
from  which  the  crimson  blood  oozed,  slowly  trickling 
down  over  her  white  and  rounded  shoulder.  She  had 
probably  been  killed  by  our  first  raking  broadside. 

"Fire!  fire!"  shouted  a  dozen  voices  on  deck.  I 
sprang  up  the  companion-way.  The  fore-hatch  had 
been  removed,  and  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  rol- 
ling up  from  below.  A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  effort  of  ours  could  save  the  vessel,  and  prepa- 
rations were  speedily  made  to  rescue  the  wounded, 
and  abandon  her  to  her  fete.    It  being  imposstble  (br 


me  to  leara  my  duty  on  deck,  I  sent  a  trusty  Hi^er-r 
nian  to  rescue  my  helpless  bov,  and  to  inform  Percy 
of  our  flhuatieB.  He  returned  with  a  rueful  counte- 
nance. 

"  Ochone  I  Mr.  Hackinsack,"  said  the  tender  hearted 
fellow,  "  it  almost  made  the  salt  wather  come  intU  my 
een,  to  see  the  poor  man  and  the  beautiful  kilt  leddy — 
an'  whin  I  tould  'em  as  how  the  schooner  was  bumio', 
and  would  be  blown  to  Jerico  in  a  twinklin',  all  ha 
said  was  to  give  me  a  tenlble,  ferocious-like  scowl  and 
point  with  a  loaded  pistol  to  the  companion ;  so  I  took 
his  manin'  an'  left  'em." 

Two  messengers,  sent  to  take  iiim  away  by  force 
met  with  no  better  success. 

The  flame  was  ready  to  burst  out  on  every  side,  and 
from  each  chink  and  crevice  around  the  hatches— 
which  had  been  replaced  and  barred  down — the  smoke 
was  darting  up  with  the  force  of  vapour  from  a  steanx 
engine.  The  deck  had  become  so  heated  that  it  was 
painful  to  stand  upon  it— the  fire  was  fast  progressing 
toward  the  run  where  the  magazine  was  situated. 
Thrice  had  the  order  been  given  to  quit  the  burning 
vessel,  but  I  could  not  forsake  my  fiiend  without  one 
more  effort  to  rescue  him  from  the  terrible  fate  that 
awaited  him,  if  left  behind. 

He  still  held  the  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand  and  stern- 
ly forlMide  my  approach.  Poor  Ponto  had  fainted  from 
grief  and  loss  of  biood.  and  lay  across  his  sister's 
body.  I  sprang  forward  and  raised  him  in  my  arms, 
regardless  of  the  maniac's  threats.  The  pistol  banged 
in  my  ear,  but  fortunately  the  ball  passed  over  me  as  I 
stooped,  and  I  regained  the  companion-way  without 
injury.  By  this  Ume  he  had  drawn  another  from  his 
belt 

'<  Put  away  the  pistol,  and  come  with  me,"  I  urged. 
"  the  vessel  is  on  fire  and  will  soon  be  blown  to  atoms." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  grim  stare  for  a  moment, 
then  burst  into  an  idiotic  laugh.  That  wild  laugh  is 
still  rinring  in  my  brain.  '<  Ha !  ha  1  ha !— Ffrel  fire  1 
here  it  &  writhing  and  coiling  1— here  berel**  dastiisg 
bis  hand  against  his  forehead. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  vain  to  reason  with  his  mad- 
ness, and  fearing  for  the  life  of  the  wounded  boy  in 
myarms,  I  reluctantly  left  the  hapless  man  to  his  fate. 

The  boat  tuul  already  put  off  for  the  last  time,  but  I 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them  to  return,  and  leaping 
in,  soon  reached  the  Dart  in  safety. 

The  night  set  in  wild  and  black  as  Death.  Dispart- 
ed and  ragged  masses  of  cloud  were  rushing  over  ths 
face  of  the  heavens,  where  once  again  the  soaxing 
moon,  and  that  same  bright  solitary  star,  would  show 
their  faces  through  the  reeling  rack,  apparently  flying 
from  the  scene  of  turmoil  and  death.  The  increasing 
wind  howled  mournfully  through  the  rigging,  and  our 
battered  hull  staggered  along  the  inky  main,  writhing 
and  shuddering  on  the  surge,  like  a  weary,  wounded 
thing. 

We  followed  in  the  track  of  the  burning  vessel,  as 
she  fled  along  before  the  gale,  awaiting  in  breathless 
suspense  the  consummation  of  her  wild  career.  The 
black  smoke,  inteifulgent  with  tortuous  tongues  of 
lurid  fire,  rolled  in  immense  volumes  over  her! — the 
red  flames  darted  up  her  masts,  along  the  spars  and 
rigging,  and  gushed  in  swirling  sheets  from  her  ports 
and  bulwarks,  while  in  their  fierce  gleams,  the  billows 
that  ramped  and  raved  about  her,  glowed  like  a  huge 
seething  cauldron  of  molttm  iron,  and  the  gloomy 
clouds  that  lowered  above  were  tinged  in  their  ragged 
border?',  as  with  blood.  Occasionally  the  jariing  thun- 
der of  her  cannon,  as  they  became  heated  to  explosion, 
announced  to  us  the  progress  of  the  insidious  de- 
stroyer. 

But  still  a  more  thrilling  spectacle  awaited  us.  In 
the  height  of  the  conflagration,  the  hapless  Percy, 
bearing  his  dead  wife  in  his  arms,  emerged  as  it  were 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  flames,  and  took  a  stand  on 
the  companion-way.  So  strongly  was  the  tall,  dark 
figure  relieved  against  the  glowing  element,  that  his 
slightest  gesture  coald  not  escape  our  scrutiny.  While 
with  one  arm  he  spanned  the  waist  of  the  supple 
corpse,  which  apparently  struggled  to  escape  from  his 

rp,  he  waved  the  other  on  high  as  if  exulting  in 
whirl  and  commotion  around  him.    He  seemed 
like  the  minister  of  some  dark  rite  of  heathenism,  pre- 
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paring  to  offer  up  a  victim  to  the  Moloch  of  his  super- 
stition. 

At  length  arrived  the  dreadful  moment !  The  bhick 
hull  seemed  to  be  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  water.  A 
volume  of  smoke  burst  over  her  like  the  first  eruption 
^m  a  volcano !  A  spire  of  fiame  shot  up  to  the  hea- 
vens, filling  the  firmament  with  burning  fragments, 
while  the  clouds  that  overhung  the  sea  were  torn  and 
scattered  by  the  tremendous  concussion.  A  crash  fol- 
lowed— deep,  bellowing  boom,  as  if  the  solid  globe  had 
Slit  asunder ! — then  all  was  darkness— dreary,  void, 
ent  as  death ! 


LETTERS  FROM  TOWN  TO  COUNTRY. 

Mass.  Eorroas — I  assure  you  it  is  the  voice  of  nature 
which  has  prompted  these  letters,  and  as  Power  said, 
'*  Hers  is  the  only  voice  which  nivir  towld  a  lie,''  and 
truth  is  never  out  of  place  wlien  not  too  prosaic.  I  am 
aware  that  you  literary  men  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
opon  the  productions  of  nameless  ones,  but  should  you 
make  an  exception  in  my  behalf,  and  accept  the  "  with- 
in" and  open  the  door  to  a  humble  lodger,  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  continue  a  permanent  bore-det  and  aid 
jou  in  providing  good  entertainment.  I  pray  you, 
however,  do  not  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  hb 
offspring,  although  it  be  not  **  a  sinless  child."  I  am 
•unknown  to  you,a]though  somewhat  familiar  with  other 
quarters — this  you  may  think  egotism,  but  I  think  the 
work  of  the  brain  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  hands  (to  wit)  if  good,  use  it.  How- 
ever, if  you  kick  me  out  I  stiall,  as  in  duty  bound  to 
my  superiors,  kiss  the  rod  and  remain— Vour  obedient 
servant,  J.  MATTER  O'PACT. 

P.  S. — When  my  grey  goose  canters,  I  know  not 
^here  to  s/op,  so  your  printers  can  put  a  colon  &c,  as 
-well  as  you,  if  you  please,  a  long  period  to  my  effusions. 

J.  M.  OF. 

My  Dear  Col. — Let  me  open  the  window.  August  is 
tiot  to  day,  and  beside,  the  people  are  returning  from 
church.  I  must  watch  them,  for  after  three  months 
seclusion  in  the  country,  one  naturally  returns  to  bus- 
tle and  activity.  A  glass  of  soda  water  has  given  me 
relief;  it  is  a  great  thing  for  authors  to  be  warmed  with 
their  subject,  but  to  be  subjected  themselves  to  other 
heat  neutralizes  all  the  good  effects  of  the  former.  I 
strolled  down  Broadway  last  evening;  it  was  quite 
full,  the  late  rains  have  given  the  residents  at  the 
Springs  too  much  watery  and  the  boats  down  are  as 
much  crowded,  as  those  were  who  headed  up  some 
months  ago.  For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
milliners  and  apprentices  have  held  possession  of  the 
promenade;  now  they  are  leaving  for  the  Bowery. 
Truly  we  are  republicans ;  have  we  not  a  dollar  side  to 
our  streets  and  a  sixpenny  also  7— do  we  not  rather 
roast  upon  the  former  than  be  seen  loitering  in  the 
shade  upon  the  latter  1  Strange  that  notoriety  and 
obscurity  should  be  only  one  step  from  each  other. 

I  wteh  you  to  visit  Gotham  before  the  ice-cream 
season  is  past.  There  is  a  delightful  reminiscence  of 
Moorish  times  to  be  found  just  opposite  the  site  of  the 
oW  Log  Cabin.  It  is  called  the  Alhambra-— floor  of 
marble,  immensecanopy  of  blue,  fountain  in  the  centre, 
etc.,  etc. ;  but  you  must  see  for  yourself.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  which  keep  New  York  from  being  forgotten 
during  the  reign  of  the  dog  star.  I  stepped  in  the 
aforesaid  Moorish  pavilUon  the  other  evening,  and 
while  (fiscussing  the  merits  of  a  "Roman,"  heard  the 
following  conversation  :  Gent  No.  1  to  GJent  No.  2— 
"  Wm  you,  sir,  please  lift  your  chair  from  this  lady's 
dress.'^    Gent  No.  2,  affecting  not  to  hear,  request  re- 


peated and  this  time  answered.  Gent  No.  1,  growling 
in  a  "  sotto  voce,"  **  They  say  this  is  a  remnant  of 
Moorish  times — i  find  nothing  but  Boorish  manners.** 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a  splendid  theatrical  sea- 
son. Simpson,  in  Europe,  is  securing  several  statsy 
among  whom,  Macready  is  mentioned.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  so  distinguished  an  arrival,  the  princely  owners 
of  the  Park  have  been  repairing  and  refitting.  Lord 
knows  it  needed  it ;  for  while  the  Arts  flourished  with- 
in, they  languished  without;  and  the  lamp  posts  seem- 
ed running  a  race  with  the  front  wall  as  to  which  would 
be  in  ruins  first— the  amount  b  ihey  have  both  lost— 
lost  the  bet,  but  gained  fresh  looks.  After  all,  Mitchell 
is  the  man  for  me.  While  the  legtimate  drama  is 
moonstruck  by  the  stars,  we  may  as  well  have  the  best 
and  most  unique  of  the  illegitimate  which  can  be  fur- 
nished, and  Mitchell  is  the  best  furnishing  undertaker 
in  that  line.  You,  as  well  us  I,  have  enjoyed  ample 
proofs  of  his  mirth-moving  propensities,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  expatiating  farther  upon  "  that  score." 

How  get  you  on  with  your  gardening  operations  t 
Faith,  if  you  had  any  weeds  left  for  future  battle,  ths 
last  rain  has  drowned  them  all.  Wliat  an  ignominious 
fate  they  met,  if  such  be  the  case— drowned  in  the 
stocks,  nor  left  to  float  with  the  current.  How,  too, 
is  our  little  squirrel,  which  I  left  you  playing  with  at 
my  last  visit?  Take  good  care  of  liim— I  shot  the 
mother,  and  would  have  ended  his  career,  but  he  seem- 
ed to  throw  such  a  look  of  compassion  upon  me  that 
I  was  compelled  to  fort)ear,  and  so  we  reared  him ; 
don't  let  him  get  into  bad  company.  Keep  him  from 
the  enticements  of  that  pussy  "  Lucy  Long,"  and  the 
allurements  of  your  pointer  Cupid.  He  is  too  young, 
depend  upon  it,  to  suffer  by  the  dart  of  the  god.  Give 
him  a  plentiful  supply  of  nuts  as  they  fall,  for  he  must 
not  suff^er  in  his  confinement  Nutting  is  a  pleasant 
task  to  any  one ;  I  found  it  much  more  agreeable  tlian 
eating  the  fruit  as  gathered  by  foreign  hands.  He, 
however,  may  think  differently,  and  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  you  eat  them  or  the  squirrel — except^  as  the 
school  boy  says,  you  will  have  a  dyspepsia  thereafter. 

The  cool  weather  will  soon  lay  an  embargo  upon  your 
boating  excursions— never  mind,  the  memory  of  the  past 
will  supply  their  place.  Think  of  dear  Amy  Lee  (not 
the  virtuous  young  maricet  woman  whose  father  went 
to  his  country  seat  at  Sing  Sing,  as  Mitchell  hath  it) 
who  always  accompanied  us  upoh  the  Hudson — think 
that  you  are  still  seated  in  the  stem,  one  hand  grasping 
the  rudder,  the  other  the  lender  white  hand  wliich 
proved  a  much  better  helm.  Think,  too,  that  I  am 
seated  rowing  for  your  pleasure,  so  far  distant  from  the 
scene  of  your  operations  that  I  shall  fkil  to  mark  the 
tender  pressure,  and  the  sigh  low  breathed,  and  the 
soft  love  whisper.  Ah,  my  dear  Colonel,  you  were 
dreadfully  mistaken  when  you  thought  there  were  no 
listeners.  Sly  dog  as  you  were,  your  waterman  had 
better  ears  than  Cupid,  your  pointer,  and  heard  every 
word.  Never  mind,  we  are  old  friends,  and  the  secrets 
shall  lie  buried  within  the  river  which  gave  birth  to 
them— and  it  was  that  which  gave  them  blrtti.  Had 
there  been  no  moon  to  ride  in  silver  car  over  the  rip- 
pling Hudson— no  frowning  palisades  to  inspire  the 
romantic,  you  bachelor  timidity  would  never  have  found 
relie£  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it— the  whole 
letter  if  you  will  j  don't  smoke  m«,  however,  at  least 
until  we  have  met  once  more  as  Rovers  at  another 
issue— Ever  yours, 

JACOB  MATTER  O'PACT. 

LoAnis'  LoMB,  No.  —,  August  aOtb,  1843. 
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THE.    ROVER. 


Witfi  bodies  how  to  clothe  Idea*,  traght;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thonght. 


THE  WATER. 

«T    BLIZABKTH    0AKK8     SMITH. « 

How  beautiful  the  :wmter  is ! 

Did'st  ever  think  of  it, 
When  down  it  tumbles  trom  the  aUet^ 

At  in  a  merry  fit  1 
It  JoeUee,  ringing  as  it  iUta, 

On  all  that*s  In  in  way— 
I  hear  it  danoiof  on  the  roef, 

i  wild  thing  at  pUqr. 


^8  nuhing  now  adown  the  ipottt 

And  gushing  out  below, 
Half  frantic  in  its  JoyousnesiS 

And  wild  in  eager  flow. 
•The  earth  Is  dried  and  porch'd  with  heat, 
.    And  it  hath  longed  to  be 
'     Released  fhan  out  the  selfish  cloud. 
To  cool  the  thirsty  tree. 
*  •     I 

it  washes,  lather  rudely  too, 
•  The  flowret*8  simfle  grace. 
As  if  to  chide  the  pretty  thing 
.        For  dust  upon  its  face. 
It  scours  the  tree  till  every  leaf 

Is  ft«e  from  dust  or  stain, 
Theu  waits  tUI  leaf  and  branch  are  stUrd, 
And  showers  them  o'er  again.   - 

•    Drop  after  drop  to  trickling  down, 

To  kiss  the  stirring  brook, 
'  .The  water  dimples  from  lieneath 
With  its  own  Joyous  look ; 
And  then  the  kindred  drops  embrace, 

And  singing  on  they  go, 
*To  dance  beneath  tiie  wUlow  tne, 
Aad  glad  the  vale  below. 

How  beautlftal  the  vrater  Is ! 

It  loves  to  cooie  at  night, 
To  make  you  wonder  in  the  mom 

To  see  the  earth  so  bright ; 
To  find  a  youthftil  gloss  is  spread 

On  every  shrub  and  tree. 
And  flowrets  breathing  od  the  air 

Thefer  odors  pore  and  6ee. 

A  dainty  thing  the  water  i% 
It  loves  the  fiowret*s  cup. 
To  nestle  'mid  the  odors  these, 

And  fill  its  petals  up ; 
It  hangs  its  gens  on  every  leaf. 
Like  diamonds  in  the  sua ; 
*.    And  then  the  water  wias  the  smile 
^'       The  flowret  should  have  won. 

How  beautiAiI  the  water  is ! 

To  me  'tis  wondrous  fair- 
No  spot  can  ever  lonely  be, 

If  water  sparkles  there- 
It  hath  a  thousand  tongues  of  mirth, 

Of  grandeur,  or  delight ; 
■^ ,  And  every  heart  is  gladder  made 

When  water  greets  the  sight 

*MrB.  Seba  Smith. 
VoL.L-No.26. 


Original. 
THE  COdDETTE  AND  T*HE  TWO  SUITORSJ 

WITH  AM  XHOBAVIIVO. 
■T   SBBA  SmTH. 

What  an  exquisite  idece  of  hunuHiily  ia  the  finfcriwd 
coquette!  Oh,  but  doee  n't  she  teue  the  beaux, 
thought 

"  I  gueas  she  does,  a  few,"  add  Ichabod,  to  whom 
my  remark  was  addressed. 

Well,  is  n't  she  a  queer  thing  1  I  mean  one  of  your 
real  handsome,  hiigfat,  brilliaat,  heartlesa  flirts.  Is 
tbeia  anything  in  heaven  op  earth  Uuit  is  at  aH  lUte 
her? 

**  I  should  n't  look  in  them  are  plaoes,  if  I  wanted  to 
find  something  most  like  her,"  said  Ichabod,  giving 
his  quid  an  extra  turn  in  his  mouth. 

Should  n't  look  in  heaven  or  earth Ibr  her  likeness f 
Where  then,  pray,  would  you  look  7 

"  In  that  are  'tother  place,  down  below,"  said  Icbabod 
very  gravely. 

What  is  there  to  liken  her  to,  there? 

"Well,  the  very  old  feller  hims^  if  you  please," 
said  Ichabod ;  "  him  that  some  folks  call  Belzebub." 

Ah,  now  you  are  getting  rather  too  savage,  Ichabod. 
But  how  do  you  prove  that  a  coquette  is  anything  lika 
Belzebub  1 

"  Because  she  goes  about  like  a  roaiing  lanib  seeking 
whom  she  may  devour." 

Well,  there's' no  getting  over  that  logic,  Ichabod, 
nor  round  it  neither;  that's  a  fact  But  is  there  no- 
thing on  earth  that  is  Uke  her? 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  Ichabod ;  **  you  may  liken  her  to 
a  frelicldng  boy,  if  you  please,  who  draws  a  string  abont 
the  floor  among  a  flodc  of  kittens.  The  kittens,  you 
know,  will  creep  up  softly  and  carefully  toward  the 
string,  and  their  eyes  will  grow  fiery,  and  their  lieada 
win  turn  round  and  round,  whichever  way  the  stiii^ 
turns ;  and  when  they  fetch  a  desperate  spring  to  geC 
hold  of  it,  the  boy  gives  the  string  a  whisk,  away  one 
of  their  reacli,  and  then  ttiey  turn  about  and  cry  *mew,* 
and  are  all  ready  to  be  teazed  again." 

Capital !  Ichabod ;  your  similes  are  irresistable.  Birt 
now  you  have  succeeded  so  well  on  the  earth,  and  in 
that  other  place  down  below,  suppose  you  try  to  grow 
more  elevated,  and  see  if  you  cant  find  a  likeness  above 
too.  Say  now,  don't  a  bright-eyed,  beautiful,  langubh- 
ing,  fascinating  coquette  remind  you  of  the  angels  in 
heaven  ? 

"No,  not  exactly  the  angels  in  heaven,"  said  Icha- 
bod, "  but  she  reminds  me  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Saviour  in  Heaven  and  a  fallen  angel  in  that  nameless 
lower  sphere," 

How  so,  Ichabod  ?  How  can  she  possibly  remind 
you  at  the  same  time  of  two  spiritual  natures  so  en- 
tirely opposite  ? 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Ichabod.  "  When  some 
poor  bewildered  mortal  has  become  entangled  in  the 
snare  of  her  blandishments,  she  leads  the-  dizzy  and 
dazzled  captive  up  into  the  high  places  of  the  afifec- 
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tions,  and  shows  him  bU  the  kiDgdoms  of  her  charms, 
tempting  him  forty  days,  and  when  he  falls  down 
to  worship  her  she  turns  up  her  nose  or  laughs  in  his 
Uce  and  says,  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 

Seems  to  m«,  Ichabod,  that  this  is  wiiat  I  shffuldcall 
rather  a  m^ed  metaphor,  < 

**I  cant  help  that,"  said  Ichabod;  "  there 'tis,  and 
jorx  may  call  it  what  yon  are  a  mind  to." 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Miss  Laura  Matilda 
Peachblossom,  that  you  began  to  tell  me  something 
about  1  We  have  been  dealing  altogether  in  generals ; 
I  should  like  to  come  down  to  particulars  now.  De- 
tail, individuality,  Ichabod,  ia  always  the  most  inte- 
resting. The  lone  sufferer  in  the  solitary  wilderness, 
dck,  wounded,  or  dying,  with  only  a  faithful  dog  per- 
haps to  watch  oyer  him,  and  witness  his  expiring 
struggles,  excites  our  sympathies  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  soldiers  cut  down  in  a  heap,  and  dying  by 
thousands.  That  Laura  Matilda  is  a  real  peeler  isn't 
she? 

"Peeler !"  said  Ichabod,  " I  guess  you  may  well  say 
that,  for  she  peels  the  sUn  off  the  h^rts  of  the  beaux 
that  flock  around  her,  as  DMt  as  an  Irish  cook  would 
peel  potatoes." 

Ichabod,  you  shall  be  hnade  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  first  new  college  that  is  established.  Your  elo- 
quent illustrations  surpass  any  thing  I  ever  heard. 
Bat  how  is  it  that  Miss  Laura  Matilda  peels  hearts 
with  BO  much  skill  and  rapidity  9 

"Well,  I'll  just  tell  you,"  said  Ichabod,  "how  she 
did  up  a  couple  of  'em  laht  night.  Poor  things,  how 
I  did  pity  them.  I  didn't  know  for  awhile  but  the  skin 
of  my  own  heart  wovAd  all  peel  off  of  itself,  just  out 
of  sympathy  for  them. 

Charles  Fitzgerald  Stanley,  you  know  Charles,  call- 
ed early  in  the  evening.  Laura  was  of  course  dressed 
in  the  pink  df  the  mode ;  she  always  Is  when  she  sees 
callers ;  and  she  took  her  seat  In  her  large  lolling  chair, 
pointing  Charles  to  a  seat  just  before  her.  And  if 
they  didn't  have  a  cozey  happy  time  for  about  two 
hours,  r  m  mistakmi.  I  was  walking  about  in  the  next 
room  nursing  a  cold,  and  as  the  door  was  open  I 
couldn't  help  having  a  glance  occasionally  that  showed 
me  how  the  game  went  on.  She  leveled  the  whole 
artillery  of  her  charms  upon  him  ;  flashing  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  dimpled  chin,  white  teeth,  bewitching  smiles, 
all  were  brought  fo  bear,  and  all  did  execution.  And 
then  her  languishing,  confiding,  coaxing  air  did  the 
business  for  poor  Charles.  His  mind  was  made  up, 
he  was  in  his  kingdom  come ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  be- 
lieved in  his  very  soul  that  they  should  be  married  in 
a  fortnight. 

Charles  had  risen  to  go,  and  was  leaning  against  the 
mantel  with  his  cane  In  one  hand  and  his  hat  In  the 
other,  saying  a  few  more  agreeable  things  before  part- 
ing, when  the  bell  rung  and  the  servant  came  tripping 
In  to  tell  Miss  Laura  that  Mr.  Richard  Wise  had  call- 
ed. 

Oh,  dear,  said  Laura,  Is  that  stupid  fellow  here  again  1 
Why  he  was  here  last  evening,  and  staid  till  I  was  so 
tired  of  him  I  thought  I  should  have  lo  tell  him  to  go. 
But  I  must  see  him  I  suppose ;  ask  him  in.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  except  the  last,  were  all  directed  to 
Charles,  and  not  the  servant. 

In  a  moment  Richard  was  ushered  in,  and  shook  hands 
with  Miss  Laura  with  a  great  deal  of  familiarity  and 
warmth.  Charles  was  a  little  surpiised  at  the  apparent 
cordiality  and  warmth  of  manner  with  which  Laura 
received  Richard,  but  still  he  set  it  down  to  the  credit 


of  her  amiable  disposition  and  her  unwillingness  to 
wound  his  feelings. 

After  a  slight  recognition  of  Charles,  who  was  still 
leaning  against  the  mantel,  Richard  very  coolly  took 
hri  sftat  in  the  \'a«aftit  chair,^  &*d  commtficed  an  ani- 
niAto4  con veraallon. with  Laum,  the  whole  of  which 
showed  that  ne  felt  himself  very  much  at  home. 
Charles  vrzs  very  much  disgusted  at  his  conduct,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  the  most  perfect  contempt.  He 
had  almost  a  good  mind  to  insult  him  at  once  and 
make  him  leave  the  house,  as  a  particular  favor  to  his 
adorable  Laura. 

Miss  Laura  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and 
flourishing  a  screen  before  her  face,  which  enabled  her 
to  look  at  either  of  the  suitors,  as  she  pleased,  and  mt 
the  same  time  hide  her  own  lace  from  the  other. 
When  her  screen  was  held  so  Charles  could  not  aee- 
her  face,  she  would  bestow  her  most  fascinating  smileap 
and  confiding  looks  upon  Richard,  and  then  give  m 
frown  and  a  wink  the  other  way,  as  much  as  to  say  to 
Richard,  "I  wish  that  Charles  was  In  the  East  Indies." 
And  then  she  would  change  the  position  of  the  screen: 
and  converse  with  Charles,  with  such  soul-beamingr 
eyes  and  gentle  loveliness,  that  he  fairly  believed  her 
heart  was  all  his,  and  then  her  winks  and  nods  in  the., 
other  direction  convinced  him  that  she  felt  Richard  to 
be  a  most  intolerable  bore.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  he- 
would  at  once  have  klckM  him  out  of  the  house.  <  At 
any  rate  he  would  not  leave  the  house  while  that  im- 
pudent Intruder  remained  there.  .  '* 

Almost  the  same  thoughts  were  passing  through  the 
mind  of  Richard.    He  regarded  himself  as  the  e^>ecisl 
favorite  of  Laura,  and  considered  the  conduct  of  Ch&rles  • 
in  loitering  there  so  long  as  the  coolest  piece  of  impu*  _ 
dence  he  had  ever  seen. 

This  state  of  things  continued  from  half  past  ten» 
the  time  that  Richard  came  in,  till  half  past  twelve, 
when  old  Mrs.  Peachblossom  sent  the  servant  In  to 
tell  Miss  Laura  that  her  father  wished  to  speak  wi(h 
her.  At  this  hint,  the  two  suitors  took  their  leave,  both  • 
casting  heavenly  smiles  upon  Miss  Laura,  and  the  * 
most  awful  frowns  upon  each  other.  Lanra  flirted 
away  to  her  room  with  an  air  that  showed  she  didn't 
care  the  crack  of  her  fan  for  either  of  them." 

Well,  what'U  be  the  end  of  it,  Richard  1 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surpiised,"  saftd  Richard,  "  they  are 
such  courageous,  Mood  thirsty  fellows,  to  hear  bsfore. 
to-morrow  night  that  It  had  ended  In  a  duel." 


BEN  BLOWER'S  STORY; 
OR,  HOW  TO  RELISH  A  JULEP. 

BY   C.*'r.   UOFFMAM. 

It  was  the  cholera  season  of  1634.  I  was  lost  in  mjr 
cogitations  as  I  reclined  upon  the  settee  of  a  steamer^ 
sipping  the  balmy  corrective  of  the  drastic  Mississippi 
watere,  whose  yeasty  current  foamed  around  me. 
Me  thought,  as  I  looked,  upon  what  many  then  con- 
sidered the  great  fluid  agent  of  the  pestilence  through- 
out  the  growing  south-west — methought  a  man  must 
be  there,  in  that  crreasy- fumed,  over-crowded  boat^ 
beneath  that  scorcning  sky — there,  where  the  great 
gloomy  river  writhed  its  turbid  way  amid  endless 
swamps  of  cypress — a  man  must  be  there,  in  that 
desolate  wilderness,  alone— (for  that  heated,  random 
crowd  was  not  &ocicti/f  though  it  robbed  one  of  the 
elevating  sense  of  solitude  in  a  scene  eo  vast) — alone- 
— anxious  and  ailing,  and  but  now  almost  completely 
disheartened  by  a  long  struggle  amid  jostling  passen- 
gere  to  get  his  chance  for  a  cooling  draught  at  **  the. 
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bar;''  he  must,  in  short,  be  situated  exactly  as  I  was, 
to  realize  the  full  and  perfect  reUshraent  of  a  julep ! 

I  had  yet  to  learn  that  I  knew  not  the  consummate 
condition  of  julep  drinking. 

There  was  a  buz  among  the  passengers,  as  if  some 
new  event  had  turned  up  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
day.  **  Are  you  sure  that's  Tub  Flams  over  bv  the 
shore  1"  asked  a  man  near  me,  of  one  of  the  deck- 
hands. 

"  CeHingj  manny  I  I  could  tell  her  pipes  acrost  the 
Mazoura.'^  [The  name  **  Missouri"  is  thus  generally 
pronounced  ^pon  the  western  waters.] 

"And  vou  will  overhaul  herl" 

"  WonH  we  though !  I  tell  ye,  strannger,  so  sure  as 
my  name's  Ben  Blower,  that  that  last  tar  bar*!  I  hove 
in  the  furnace  has  put  jist  the  smart  chance  of  go-ahead 
into  us  to  cut  off  The  Fhime  from  yonder  pint,  or  send 
our  boat  to  kingdom  come." 

"The  devil !''  exclaimed  a  bystander,  who,  intensely 
Interested  in  the  race,  was  leaning  the  while  against 
the  partitions  of  the  boiler-room  j  '^'  I've  chosen  a  nice 
place  to  see  the  fun,  near  this  infernal  powder  barrel  1" 

"Not  so  bad  as  if  you  were  in  it,"  coolly  observed 
Ben  to  me,  as  the  other  walked  rapidly  away. 

"As  if  he  were  in  it!  in  what  7  in  the  boiler  7" 

"Cer^n^!  Don't  folks  sometimes  go  into  bilers, 
jaanny?" 

"I  should  think  there'd  be  other  parts  of  the  boat 
»iore  comfortable." 

"  That's  right ;  poking  fun  at  me  at  onoe't ;  but  wait 
till  we  get  through  this  brush  with  the  old  Flame,  and 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  regular  fixing  scrape  that  a  man  may 
get  into.  It's  true,  too,  every  word  of  it,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Ben  Blower." 

The  hoped-for  "race"  did  indeed,  much  to  my  per- 
sonal comfort,  prove  but  "a  brush ;"  and  I  lighted  a 
olgar,  wiih  a  tolerable  assurance  of  being  able  to  smoke 
it  out  in  quiet  before  our  boat  could  have  another 
chance  of  testins  the  strength  of  her  boiler;  while  the 
worthy  Ben  took  up  his  story  with  that  spiilt  and 
earnestness  which  is  often  called  out  mesmerically  by 
attentive  listening. 

"  You  have  seen  the  Flame,  then,  afore,  strannger? 
•Six  year  ago,  when  new  upon  the  river,  she  was  a  raal 
out  and  outer,  I  tell  ye.  I  was  at  that  time  a  hand 
aboard  of  her.  Yes,  I  belonged  to  her  at  the  time  of 
her  great  race  with  the  "(l<>-liar."  You've  heem, 
mayhap,  of  the  blow-up  by  which  we  lost  it  1  They 
made  a  great  fuss  about  it ;  but  it  was  nothing  but  a 
mere  fiz  of  hot  water  after  aU.  Only  the  spiinging  of 
a  few  rivetSj  which  loosened  a  biler  plate  or  two,  and 
let  out  a  thin  spirting  upon  some  niggers  that  hadn't 
sense  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Well,  the  "  Go- 
liar"  took  off  our  .passengers,  and  we  ran  into 
Smasher's  Landing  to  repair  damages  and  bury  the 
poor  fools  that  were  killed.  Here  we  laid  for  a  matter 
of  thirty  hours  or  so,  and  got  things  to  rights  on  board 
farm  bran  new  start  There  was  some  carpenter's  work 
yet  to  be  done,  but  the  captain  said  that  that  might  be 
fixed  off  iist  as  well  when  we  were  under  way— we  had 
worked  hard— the  weather  was  sour,  and  we  needn't 
do  anything  more  jist  now-^we  might  take  that  after- 
noon to  ourselves;  but  the  next  morning  he'd  get  up 
steam  bright  and  airly,  and  we'd  all  come  out  ruw. 
There  was  no  temperance  society  at  Smasher's  Land- 
ing, and  I  went  ashore  upon  a  lark  with  some  of  the 
hands." 

I  omit  the  worthy  Benjamin's  adventures  upon  land, 
and,  despairing  of  fullv  conveying  his  language  in  its 
original  Doric  force,  wUl  not  hesitate  to  give  tne  rest 
of  his  singular  narrative  in  my  own  words,  save  where, 
in  a  few  instances,  I  can  recall  his  precise  phraseology, 
which  the  reader  will  easily  recognize. 

"  The  night  was  raw  and  sleety  when  I  regained  the 
deck  of  our  boat  The  officers,  instead  of  leaving  a 
watch  above,  had  closed  up  everything,  and  shut  them- 
selves in  the  cabin.  The  fire-room  onlv  was  open. 
The  boards  dashed  from  the  outside  by  the  explosion, 
had  not  yet  been  replaced.  The  floor  of  the  room  was 
wet,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  comer  which  afforded  a 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm.  I  was  about  leaving 
•the  room,  resigned  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  now 
tbent  only  upon  getting  under  the  lee  of  some  bulkhead 
4hat  would  protect  me  against  the  wind.    In  passing 


out,  I  kept  my  arms  stretched  forward  to  feel  my  way 
in  the  dait,  but  my  feet  came  in  contact  with  a  heavy 
iron  lid ;  I  stumbled,  and.  as  I  fell,  struck  one  of  my 
hands  into  the  *  manhole,^  (I  think  this  was  the  name 
he  gave  to  the  oval-shaped  opening  in  the  head  of  the 
boiler,)  thioueh  which  thcT  smith  had  entered  to  mdce 
his  repairs.  I  fell  with  my  arm  thrust  §o  far  into  the 
aperture  that  I  received  a  pretty  smart  Wow  in  the  fiice 
as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  boiler,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  drag  ^y  body  after  it  the  moment  I 
recovered  from  this  stunning  effect  and  ascertained  my 
whereabouts.  In  a  word,  I  crept  into  the  boiler,  re- 
solved to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  there.  The  nlace 
was  dry  and  sheltered.  Had  my  bed  been  softer,  I 
would  have  had  all  that  man  could  desire ;  as  it  was,  I 
slept,  and  slept  soundly. 

"I  should  mention,  though,  that,  before  closing  my 
eyes,  I  several  times  shiAed  my  position.  I  had  gone 
first  to  the  farther  end  of  the  boiler,  then  again  f  had 
crawled  back  to  the  manhole,  to  put  my  hand  out  and 
feel  that  it  was  really  still  open.  The  warmest  place 
was  at  the  farther  end,  where  I  finally  established  my^ 
self,  and  that  I  knew  from  the  firet.  It  was  foolish  in 
me  to  think  that  the  opening  ttirongh  whieh  I  had  just 
entered  could  be  closed  without  my  heating  it,  and 
that,  too,  when  no  one  was  astir  but  myself;  but  the 
blow  on  the  side  of  my  face  made  me  a  little  nervous 
perhaps ;  besides,  I  never  could  bear  to  be  shut  up  in 
any  place — it  always  gives  a  wild-like  feeling  about  the 
head.  You  may  laugh,  stiannger,  but  I  believe  I  should 
suffocate  in  an  empty  church,  if  I  once  felt  that  I  was 
so  shut  up  in  it  that  I  could  not  get  out  I  have  met 
men  afore  now  just  like  me,  or  worse  rather— much 
worse.  Men  that  it  made  sort  of  furious  to  be  tied 
down  to  anything,  yet  so.  soft-like  and  contradictory 
in  their  natures  that  you  might  lead  them  anywhere, 
so  long  as  they  didn't  feel  the  string.  Strannger,  it 
takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world  I  and  we  may 
have  a  good  many  of  the  worat  kind  of  white  men  here 
out  west.  But  I  have  seen  folks  upon  the  river — quiet 
looldnff  chaps,  too,  as  ever  you  see — who  were  so 
teetottdly  carankterankierous  that  they'd  shoot  tlie 
doctor  who'd  tell  them  they  couldn't  live  when  ailing, 
and  make  a  die  of  it,  just  out  of  spite,  when  told  they 
must  get  well.  Yes,  fellows  as  fond  of  th^good  thinas  • 
of  earth  as  you  or  I,  yet  who'd  rush  like  mad  right 
over  the  gans-plank  of  life,  if  once  brought  to  believe 
that  they  had  to  stay  in  this  world  whetter  they  want^ 
ed  to  leave  it  or  not.  Thunder  and  beesl  if^sucha 
fellow  as  that  had  heard  the  oodis  crow  as  I  did — 
awakened  to  find  darkness  abouf  Mm — daikness  so 
thick  you  might  out  it  with  a  knife— heard  other  soifnds, 
too,  to  tell  that  it  was  morning,  and,  scrambling  to 
fumble  for  that  manhole,  found  it,  too,  black— closed — 
black  and  "even  as  the  rest  of  the  iron  coffin  around 
him — closed,  with  not  a  rivet-hole  to  let  Gtod's  light 
and  air  in— why — why,  he'd  'a  noounded  right  down 
on  the  spot,  as  I  did,  and  I  ain't  ashamed  to  own  it  to 
no  white  man." 

Ttie  big  drops  actually  stood  upon  the  poor  fellow's 
brow  as  he  now  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  recital  of 
his  terrible  story.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  rough 
features,  and  resumed  it  with  less  agitation  of  manner. 

"  How  long  I  may  have  remained  there  senseless,  I 
don't  kwon.  The  doctors  have  since  told  me  it  must 
have  been  a  sort  of  fit — more  like  an  apoplexy  than  a 
swoon,  for  the  attack  finally  passed  off  in  sleep— Yes, 
I  slept,  I  know  that,  for  I  dreamed — dreamed  a  h^p 
o'  things  afore  I  awoke ;  there  is  but  one  dream,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  recall  distinctly, 
and  that  must  have  come  on  shortly  before  I  recovered 
my  consciousness.  My  resting-place  through  the  night 
had  been,  as  I  have  told  you,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
boiler.  Well,  I  now  dreamed  that  the  manhole  was 
still  open — and,  what  seems  curious,  rather  than 
laughable,  if  you  take  it  in  connexion  with  other  things, 
I  fancied  that  my  legs  had  been  so  stretched  in  the 
long  walk  I  had  taken  the  evening  before,  that  they 
now  reached  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  and  ex- 
tended through  the  opening. 

"  At  firat  (in  my  dreaming  reflections)  it  was  a  com- 
fortable thought  that  no  one  could  now  shut  up  the 
manhole  wit)K)ut  awakening  me.  But  soon  it  seemed 
as  i£  my  feet,  wtiieh  were  on  the  outside,  were  becom- 
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log  drenched  in  the  storm  which  had  originally  driven 
me  to  seek  this  shelter.  I  felt  the  chiling  rain  upon 
my  extremities.  They  grew  colder  and  colder,  and 
their  numbness  gradually  extended  upward  to  other 
parts  of  my  body.  It  seemed  however,  that  it  was 
only  the  under  side  of  my  person  that  was  thus  strange- 
ly visited.  I  laid  upon  my  back,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  species  of  nightmare  that  alHicted  me,  for  I 
knew  at  last  that  I  was  dreaming,  yet  felt  it  impossible 
to  rouse  myself.  A  violent  fit  (^  coughing  restored  at 
lost  my  powers  of  volition^  Ttie  water,  which  had 
been  slowly  rising  around  me,  had  rusned  into  my 
mouth ;  I  awoke  to  hear  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  pump 
which  was  driving  it  into  the  boiler! 

**  My  whole  condition— no,  not  all  of  it— not  yet— 
— my  preaent  condition  flashed  with  new  horror  upon 
BM.  But  I  did  not  again  swoon.  The  choking  sensa- 
tion which  had  made  me  faint  when  I  first  discovered 
how  I  was  entombed,  gave  way  to  a  livelier,  though  less 
overpowering,  emotion.  I  shrieked  even  as  I  started 
from  my  slumber.  The  previous  discovery  of  the 
closed  aperture,  with  the  instant  oblivion  that  followed, 
seemed  only  a  part  of  mj  dream,  and  I  threw  my  arms 
about  and  noked  eagerly  for  the  opening  by  which  I 
lAd  entered  the  horrid  place— yes,  looked  Tor  It  and  felt 
tot  it,  though  it  was  the  terrible  conviction  that  it  was 
ciosed — a  second  time  brought  home  to  me — which 

K>mpted  my  phrensied  cry.  Every  sense  seemed  to 
ve  tenfold  acuteneas,  yet  not  one  to  act  in  imison 
with  another.  I  shrieked  again  and  again— imploring- 
ly-^esperately — savagely.  I  filled  the  hollow  cham- 
ber with  my  cries  till  its  iron  walls  seemed  to  tingle 
atound  me.  The  dull  strokes  of  the  accursed  pump 
teemed  only  to  mock  at,  while  they  deadened,  my 
screams. 

"  At  last  I  gave  myself  up.  It  is  the  struggle  against 
our  fiate  which  phrensies  the  mind.  We  cease  to  fear 
when  we  cease  4o  hope.  I  gave  myself  up,  and  then  I 
grew  calm  i 

"I  was  resigned  to  die— resigned  even  to  my  mode 
of  death.  It  was  not,  I  thought,  so  very  new,  after 
ail,  as  to  awaken  unwonted  horror  in  a  man.  Thous- 
andB  have  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  shut 
vp  in  the  holds  of  vessels— beating  themselves  against 
the  battened*  hatches— dragged  down  from  the  upper 
worid  shrieking,  not  for  life,  but  for  deatit,  only  beneath 
the  eye  and  amid  the  breath  of  heaven.  Thousands 
have  endured  that  appalling  kind  of  sufibcation.  I 
we«Ud  die  only  as  many  a  better  man  had  died  before 
me.  I  could  meet  such  a  death.  I  saAd  so— I  thought 
so-^  felt  so— felt  so.  I  mean,  for  a  minute— or  more ; 
ten  minutes  it  may  have  been— or  but  an  instant  of 
time.  I  know  not— nor  does  it  matter  if  I  could  com^ 
ptUe  it.  There  waa  a  time,  then,  when  I  was  resigned 
10  my  fete.  But,  good  Ood !  was  I  resigned  to  it  in  the 
shape  in  which  next  it  came  to  appal  me  1  Strannger, 
I  felt  that  water  growing  hot  about  my  Umbs,  though 
it  was  yet  mid-leg  deep.  I  felt  it,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment heard  the  roar  of  the  furnace  that  was  to  turn  it 
into  stsam  before  it  could  get  deep  enough  to  drown 
one! 

"You  shudder— It  wia  hideous.  But  did  I  shrink 
and  shrivel,  and  crumble  down  upon  that  iron  floor, 
and  lose  my  senses  in  that  horrid  agony  of  fearl  No ! 
though  my  brain  swam,  and  the  life-blood  tluit  curdled 
at  my  heart  seemed  about  to  stagnate  there  for  ever, 
sdll  I  Jauw  t  I  was  too  hoarse — too  hopeless,  from  my 
furevious  eflR>rts,  to  cry  out  more.  But  I  struck— feebly 
at  first,  and  then  strongly— frantically  with  my  clenched 
fist,  against  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  There  were  people 
mo^dng  near  me,  who  muat  hear  my  blows !  Ck>uld 
not  I  near  the  grating  of  chainsk  the  shuffling  of  feet, 
llie  very  rustle  of  a  rope,  hear  them  all,  within  a  few 
inches  of  ne  ?  I  did— but  the  gurgling  water  that  was 
growing  hotter  and  hotter  around  my  extremities, 
made  more  n<^se  within  the  steaming  caldron  than  did 
my  phrensied  blows  against  its  sides. 

*<Latteriy  I  had  hardly  changed  my  position,  but 
now  the  growing  heat  of  the  water  made  me  plash  to 
and  fro  ;  iQfting  myself  wholly  out  of  it  was  impossible, 
bat  I  could  not  remain  quiet.  I  stumbled  upon  some- 
tUng— it  was  a  mallet !— a  chance  tool  the  smith  had 
left  there  by  accident  With  what  wild  joy  did  I  seize 
It— with  what  eager  confidence  did  I  now  deal  my  first 


blows  with  it  against  the  walls  of  my  prison!  Bat 
scarce  had  I  intermitted  them  for  a  moment,  wlien  I 
heard  the  dang  of  the  iron  door  as  the  fireman  flungit 
wide,  to  feed  the  flames  that  were  to  torture  me.  My 
knocking  was  unheard,  though  I  could  hear  him  toss 
the  sticks  into  the  furnace  beneath  me,  and  drive  to  tho 
door  when  his  infernal  oven  was  fully  crammed. 

*'  Had  I  yet  a  hope  1  I  had,  but  it  rose  in  my  mind 
side  by  side  with  the  fear  that  I  might  now  become  the 

XI  t  of  preparing  myself  a  mare  frightful  death— Yes  I 
n  I  thought  of  that  furnace  with  Its  fresh-fed  flame» 
curling  beneath  the  iron  upon  which  I  stood— a  moca 
frightuii  death  even  than  that  of  being  boiled  alive  I. 
Had  I  discovered  that  mallet  but  a  short  time  sooner 
—but  no  matter,  I  would  by  its  aid  resort  to  the  oalr 
expedient  now  left. 

"  It  was  this :  I  remembered  having  a  marline-spike 
in  my  pocket,  and  in  less  time  than  I  iMve  taken  ia. 
hinting  at  the  consequences  of  thus  using  it,  I  had 
made  an  impression  upon  the  sides  of  the  ooiler,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  driving  it  through.  The  water 
gushed  through  the  aperture— would  they  see  it7— No^ 
me  jet  coul<f  only  play  against  a  wooden  partition^ 
which  must  hide  the  stream  from  view— it  must  trickle 
down  upon  the  deck  before  the  leakage  woald  be  dis- 
oovered.  Should  I  drive  another  hole  to  make  that 
leakage  greater?  Whv,  the  water  within  seemed  al« 
ready  to  be  sensibly  dttminished— so  hot  had  become 
that  which  remained— should  more  eseape,  would  I 
not  hear  it  bubble  and  hiss  upon  the  fiery  plates  of  iron 
that  were  already  scorching  the  soles  of  my  feet  ?  •  • 

"  Ah !  there  is  a  movement— voices— I  hear  them 
calling  for  a  crow-bar— The  bulkhead  cracks  as  they  pry^ 
off*  the  planking.  They  have  seen  the  leak— they  are 
trying  to  get  at  it  j— Good  God !  why  do  they  not  first 
dampen  the  fire  7— Why  do  they  call  for  the— the— 

"  Strannger,  look  at  that  finger !  it  can  ne^er  regain 
its  natural  siie— but  it  has  already  dene  all  the  service 
that  man  could  expect  from  so  humble  a  member— fiftr, 
that  hoU  womkt  have  been  plugged  up  on  the  int€ant,  un- 
less /  had  Jammed  my  finger  mrmtgh ! 

"I  heard  the  cry  of  horror  as  they  saw  it  without^ 
the  shout  to  drown  the  fire— the  first  stroke  of  the 
cold  water  pump.    They  say,  too,  that  I  was  consdous 


more  fill  they  brought  a  julep  to  my  bed-side  arter 

A^nAaihileo!—'^ 


when  they  took  me  9ut^4)ut  I — I  remember  nothing 

'  irwaid^. 
AiifD^uajuiep! 

"CooUnglwasitr 

"SteanhoieI!!" 

Ben  turned  away  his  head  and  wept— He  ooald  no- 
more,—  Wild  Semes  in  the  JF\frtgt  and  JPrairie. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  TIMOTHY  TUTTLE. 

BY  NATHAKIEL  DIXBIKO. 

It  may  be  tliat  the  reader,  whose  good  fortiiBe  it 
was  to  peruse  the  twenty-first  number  of  the  Rovsr, 
has  not  forgotten  one  Timothsus  Tnttle,  who  dis- 
charged the  Important  functions  of  Teacher  in  Tabby- 
ville,  in  the  thkd  district,  and  of  chorister  in  the  Weet 
Parish.  If  so,  he  may  also  recollect  that  we  theieiii 
alluded  to  a  probable  enlargement  of  the  Meeting- 
house, in  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  Parson 
Briggs.  Every  thing  that  was  then  contemplated 
touching  the  Meeting-house,  is  now  a  matter  of  His- 
tory. It  has  been  separated  in  the  middle,  the  timber 
for  the  additional  fifteen  feet  was  cut  last  winter,  sad 
Squire  Peebles,  who  took  the  work  on  contract,  saya  ii. 
will  certainly  be  finished  "in  all  July." 

An  alteration  of  so  much  magnitude,  has  caused  no 
little  excitement  in  the  village,  and  when  the  landford 
of  the  "  Tabbyville  House'*  suggested  the  propriety  of 
a  second  dedication,  it  was  at  once  determined  on, 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  Parson  Briggs, 
however,  considered  it  hardly  expedient,  as  the  labor 
of  preparation  would  occasion  a  waste  of  rime  and 
money,  which,  at  that  busy  season,  might  be  mora 
profitably  employed.  But  he  fisiled  to  convince  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Parish,  who  Were  desirous  of  a  heHday, 
and  who  therefore  regarded  the  agnments  of  mine 
host  of  the  <'Tabby^le  House,"  as  much  mote 
weighty.    The  latter  omitted  no  opportunity  to  ad- 
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dress  th^  Parson  on  this  interesting  topic,  and  at  last 
remariced,  that  as  ids  familv  were  to  occupy  one  of 
the  new  pews,  he  should  nardly  consider  himself 
within  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  if  that  impor- 
tant ceremony  were  omined.  Bui  Parson  Briggs  knew 
well  enouffh,  that  the  landlonl  took  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  "Tabbyville  House*'  than  in  the  House  of 
Prayer ;  and  that  all  his  exertions  arose  from  the  crow- 
ded rooms  which  he  might  reasonably  expect  on  such 
an  occasion.  In  reply,  therefore,  he  merely  remarked, 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  that  he  should  have  less 
fears  both  for  the  landlord  and  Ills  guests,  if,  in  their 
anxiety  for  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary,  they  would 
be  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  droppings  of  the  bar-room. 

But  of  all  those  who  seconded  our  landlord's  views, 
none  was  more  zealous  than  Master  Tuttle.  The  rea- 
son WBS  obvious.  As  chorister  he  would  play  no  or- 
dinary part,  it  devolving  on  him  not  only  to  select  the 
Dedication  Anthem,  but  to  lead  also  in  the  performance 
of  it  The  first  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty ;  for 
though  there  were  many  peices  suited  to  the  occasion, 
there  was  not  one  that  was  suited  to  the  Choir.  This 
was  owhig  to  the  sundry  fiats  and  sharps,  that  abound- 
ed more  or  less  in  every  Anthem  that  was  in  any  way 
appropriate,  and  which  were  always  stumbling  blocks 
to  the  amateurs  who  formed  his  orchestra.  Squire 
Snoodles,  who  was  designated  by  Tuttle  as  his 
primo  flauto,  said  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother, 
an  antipathy  to  every  thing  sharp ;  and  Dr.  Snagga 
who  endeavored  to  operate  on  a  clarionet,  maintained 
that  his  instrument  was  defective,  except  on  the  natu- 
ral key.  As  to  captaid  Tarbox,  the  second  violin,  he 
knew  as  much  about  notes  as  he  did  about  hierogly- 
9hvcs;  and  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  Master  Tuttle 
n  his  endeavors  to  render  liim  an  available  in  the  West 
Parish  Musical  Association. 

At  length  Master  Tuttle,  after  mature  deliberation, 
concluded  to  compose  a  grand  Dedication  Anthem,  at 
once  appropriate  and  sublime,  and  so  remarkable  for 
simplicity,  that  even  Tarbox  tie  said  "  should  get  the 
hang  of  It."  With  this  Anthem  he  was  in  travail  for 
some  time,  and  certainly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  powere 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed,  it 
evinced  in  the  composer,  no  small  skill  and  judgment. 
He  had  liis  solos  and  duettos  and  trios,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  standard  composere;  and  his  accompaniment 
was  so  arranged  as  to  enable  each  performer  to  exhibit 
his  powers,  with  scarcely  the  hazard  of  a  failure.  To 
insure  this,  the  part  assigned  to  Capt  Tarbox,  consis- 
ted entirely  of  semibreves  and  minims,  and  these 
were  generally  confined  to  the  key  note.  There  were, 
indeed,  occasional  thirds  and  fifths ;  but  these  appear- 
ed at  such  long  intervals,  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  captain  as  strange  saU  on  a  dinerent  tack,  than  as 
fiiendfy  bottoms  bound  on  the  same  voyage.  Dr. 
Snaggs  having  had  more  acquaintance  with  the  divine 
art,  was  allowed  to  breathe  in  crotchets,  some  of  which 
were  marked  stoccato.  While  Snoodles,  who  was 
Tuttle's  pupil,  liad  in  addition  to  tliese,  the  indulgence 
of  a  brace  of  trills,  and  one  whole  bar  ad  libitum.  It 
was  in  the  bass,  however,  that  the  genius  of  the  com- 
poser was  unquestionably  evinced— a  part  which  he 
intended  to  oerform  on  Ills  own  viol,  and  to  which  none 
but  himself  could  do  adequate  justice.  Here  semi- 
quavers and  demi-seml-quavera  were  arranged  in  for- 
midable array,  moving  as  it  were  en  echelon  $  and  lie 
had  even  ventured  a  chromatic  passage. 

CHAPTEE  11. 

The  month  9!  June  had  nearly  elapsed  ere  Tuttle 
had  fiiiished  the  work,  which  he  fondlv  anticipated 
would  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  tne  American 
Handel.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  dedica- 
tion would  take  place  in  a  fortnight ;  and  as  this  al- 
lowed but  little  time  for  rehearsal,  he  requested  the 
choir  to  assemble  at  least  three  evenings  a  week  tiH 
that  eventful  moment  The  composer,  nimself,  how- 
ever, was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, being  greatly  exnausted  by  his  preparatory  la- 
bors. An  extreme  solicitude  touching  the  Anthem, 
together  with  the  reqionsibillty  of  his  office,  of  which 
he  was  fully  conscious,  had  moreover  induced  a  mor- 
bid nervous  excitement  that  was  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  remark.    This  was  now  increased  by  the  ab- 


sence of  Snoodles  on  the  first  and  second  rehearsal, 
by  the  continual  blunders  of  Captain  Tarbox,  and  by 
his  own  exertions  in  the  alto,  for  which  his  voice  waa 
in  every  respect  unfitted.  This  part  had  been  acranced 
expressly  for  Joe  Slocumb,  whose  tones  had  sode- 
lignted  him  at  the  Mug  and  Poker,  and  who,  at  Tut- 
tle's  earnest  Entreaties,  had  consented  to  visit  Tabby- 
vine,  and  practice  with  the  choir.  One  week,  how- 
ever, had  elapsed,  and  yet  this  important  personage 
was  unaccountably  absent 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  rehearsal,  whldi  was 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  Tuttle  was  unremitting  in  his 
exertions  to  render  the  performance  worthy  of  the  pieces 
and  of  (he  occasion.  Now  animating  some,  now  re- 
straining others,  he  showed  by  the  movements  of  his 
hands,  and  feet,  and  countenance,  that  he  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  harmonious  comUnationB 
which  his  genius  had  called  Ibrtii,  at  one  time  after  re- 
peated trials,  there  was  a  probability  that  his  wishes 
would  be  crowned  with  success.  But,  unluckily,  in 
the  concluding  chorus.  Captain  Tarbox,  either  forget- 
ful of  certain  rests,  or  canied  away  by  the  subliinity 
of  the  passage,  madly  shot  ahead  and  was  flouiishing 
on  the  key  of  C^  while  the  choir  were  hard  after  him 
on  the  notes  adjoining.  It  reminded  one  of  Milton's 
description  of  the  infernal  gates  "grating  harah  thon- 
der." 

Master  Tuttle  dropped  his  viol  in  despair.  "It Is 
well,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  for  the  reputation  of  Job,  that 
he  ain't  in  my  shoes.  Such  a  set  of  stultlssimi  stul- 
tissimorum  as  I  say  to  my  scholars."  Perspiring,  ner- 
vous and  vexed,  he  seized  his  hat,  and  endeavored  to 
find  relief  by  flying  to  his  own  domicU,  regardless  of 
the  rain  that  was  then  falling  in  torrents. 

**Why  Mr.  Tuttle  P'  exclaimed  his  better  half  as 
soon  as  he  entered—"  why  Mr.  Tuttle !  a  fine  night 
truly  to  be  out  singing  psalms.  A  man  with  a  thimbie- 
full  of  brains  would  dhb  at  home  with  his  wife.  And 
why  did'nt  you  scrape  your  feet,  and  leave  your  coat 
in  the  entry  1-^he  carpet  will  be  hi  a  pretty  pickle ! 
Why,  you  are  as  wet  as  a  water  rat" 

"Wet,  my  dear, !  I  am  as  ^  as  a  baked  herring. 
And  if  you  consider  ray  life  prectous,  you  can't  be  too 
quick  in  getting  a  hot  mug  mad  a  warming  pan." 

Mra.  Tuttle  was  about  to  reply  with  increased  bit- 
terness; but  the  hoarse  and  feeble  t«ne  of  her  htts- 
band  startled  her,  and  on  observing  him  msve  attsA- 
lively,  her  anger  subsided  in  her  anxiety  for  his  safely. 
Immediate  ordera  were  given  lor  waraung  the  bed,  far 
heating  a  couple  of  bricks  for  the  feet  and  for  stnening 
some  penny-royal,  which  was  Mrs.  Tuttle's  inAUttble 
specific  in  all  diseases. 

"My  dear,"  cried  Maater  TutOe,  "  would'nt  a  ttttie 
hot  ffip  draw  out  tke  cold  better  than " 

"  Mr.  Tuttle  this  is  no  time  for  hot  flip.  I  c«a  tsU  yovu 
And  if  it  were,  it  would  take  so  long  to  heat  the  poikAr, 
that ^' 

"CouW'nt  yon,  my  dear,  eontiive  tansethekg^ 
the  and-iron  1" 

"  Hosband,  yon  shall  swallow  pensgr-ioyal  if  I  die 
for  it.  I  have  no  kieaof  being  left  a  ipoor,  disooosolals 
widow  by  barkening  to  your  whims." 

Upon  thto  the  poor  man,  as  usual,  suRsnderedat 
discretion ;  and  when  Mrs.  Tuttle  announced  that  the 
"bed  was  piping  hot,"  he  was  nearly  smothefed  be- 
neath the  pile  of  quilts,  blankeU  and  comfoiten  whlch» 
in  her  anxiety  to  produce  a  sweat,  she  had  throvm  upon 
him. 

But  the  penny-ioyal  and  the  wanning-paa  fiifled  hi 
this  Instance  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease^  and, 
by  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Tattle  found  her  patient  in 
so  high  a  fever,  that  she  sent  immediately  fbr  Mra. 
Martin  and  the  Widow  Bytes.  These  two  ladies, 
though  not  regular  M.  D.'s  were  celebrated  as  profos- 
sors  of  the  healing  art;  haiving  had  much  experiaiioa 
in  all  the  "  aUs"  that  wroally  prevailed  in  that  region- 
together  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  "  roou  and 
airbs."  At  least,  this  merit  they  had  long  claimed, 
and  as  they  were  always  found  at  the  l)ed-side  of  the 
sick,  theur  infiiUibility  seems  to  have  been  generally  ad* 
mitted.  ^  ^ 

Each  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  and  they  en- 
tered the  chamber  of  the  anftrer  nearly  at  the  same 
moment    Unfortunately,  like  some  others  of  the  £icm- 
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ty,  each  had  her  band  of  adherents,  and  each  too  had 
her  favorite  herb,  that  must  be  administered  in  aU  ca- 
ses, regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Mrs. 
Mutin  rested  her  claims  to  distinction  on  hyssop, 
while  thoTOUgh-wort  supported  that  of  the  widow 
Byles.  A  warm  and  hardly  decorous  discussion  took 
place  between  these  rival  powers,  to  the  great  annov- 
ance  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  to  the  agony  of  his  wife.  The 
anz^ty  of  the  latter,  however,  soon  predominated  over 
her  reverence  for  these  learned  professors ;  and,  fearful 
that  ere  they  had  agreed  upon  a  remedv  there  would  be 
no  patient  to  receive  it,  she  dispatched  a  messenger  in 
all  naste  for  Doctor  Snaggs. 

And  she  had  good  erounds  for  alarm,  for  Tuttle*s 
•kin  was  to  the  touch  like  that  ignited  coal,  which  the 
learned  call  Anthracite.  It  was  as  if  the  heat  of  all 
the  flip  he  had  ever  drank  were  now  concentrated  and 
clowinff  upon  his  husky  skin,  without  one  particle  of 
its  moisture.  To  add  to  her  fears,  he  began  to  fancy 
himself  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Mug  and  Poker.  "  A 
second  mug.  landlord!"  he  exclaimed,  "give  it  a  good 
siztle  and  cnarc^  it  to  Pillebrown !"  At  another  mo- 
ment, he  woula  break  out  with  a  few  bars  of  his  An- 
them, and  then  threaten  to  annihilate  Tarbox  with  his 
own  fiddle. 

CHAPTBR  III. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  Doctor  Snaggs  made 
his  appearance.  As  he  entered  the  room  his  step  was 
slow  and  measured,  as  a  Doctor's  step  of  right  ought 
to  be ;  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  he  approached 
and  fixed  his  eye  stediiBisUy  upon  tne  patient.  At 
length  he  enquired,  *<  what  is  the  state  of  the  viscera, 
Master  Tuttle  1" 

<*If  Bbeflat,  MiUonE." 

"Ha!  enatic,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  must  contrive 
iomehow  to  get  apeep  at  his  tongue." 

At  this  Master  Tuttle  started  up,  and  having  sound- 
ed the  pitch,  he  sung  in  a  loud  voice 

«*  Had  I  the  tooguM  of  Giedai  and  Jews  !'* 

At  the  second  line  he  stopped  suddenly ;  then  mut- 
tand  as  he  sunk  upon  Us  pillow.  *<  no  matter,  no  mat- 
ter, I  have  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  egad !  how  rN  gabble 
with  Vlrfi^  in  the  Blysian  ileldB.»* 

ImmeSatelv  Dr.  Snaggs  seized  the  patient's  wrist 
wHh  one  hand ;  and  resting  his  chin  upon  the  large 
cane  which  he  held  in  the  other,  he  cast  his  eye  up- 
ward. There  was  a  deathlttce  stillness.  Mrs.  Tuttte 
ceased  bathing  her  husband's  temples,  and  watched  the 
Doctor  with  an  anxious  look :  and  even  between  the 
rivals,  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  so  great  was 
their  solicitude  to  learn  the  result  of  the  Doctor's  ex- 
amination. While  thus  observing  him,  they  noticed  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  Hps,  and  then  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  which  expressed  stronger  than 
wonts,  the  perilous  sltuaHon  of  the  patient.  °*  Wiry," 
at  length  he  uttered,  "  wiry,  wiry !"  and  then  turning 
towart  Tuttle,  he  asked.  **  dont  you  know  ihe  ?*' 
•»  "  Know  thee !  that  I  do.  Thou  hast  been  murdering 
iMr'Antham  with  m  pumpkin  vine,  and  it  is  a  States 
Fnson  matter— ctffcer,  carceris  as  I  say  to  my  scho- 
lars." 

"  Alarmingly  out !"  exclaimed  Snagffs ;  "  astonishing 
aberration !  I  should  have  been  called  sooner.  At  this 
late  period.  I  hardly  feel  willing  to  take  the  reeponsl- 
Ulity.  It  is  a  critical  case  Mrs.  Martin.  It  is  a  critical 
case  Mrs.  Byles." 

Both  ladies  nodded  assent. 

"  It  is  by  all  means  expedient,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
"  that  we  retire  immediately  for  consultation.  Perhaps 
by  our  uidted  efifbrts,  we  may  yet  replace  the  band  upon 
the  wheeL" 

"Do  yon  think  it's  oflF,  Doctor?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Martin. 

"Off!  Why  I  hear  the  whiz.  The  wheel  moves 
with  BO  much  velocity,  that  even  now  the  gudgeon 
would  bum  your  hand.'' 

"Gracious!"  said  the  widow,  "he  will  be  all  of  a 
torch." 

Dr.  Snaggs  now  led  the  way  to  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  medical  trio  prepared,  with  closed  doors,  to 
{"▼««^fpte  the  nature  of  the  complahit,  and  to  devise 
If  possible,  some  mode  of  removing  it. 


The  only  furniture  in  this  apartment,  consisted  of 
two  trunks  and  an  arm  chair.  This  last  was  appro- 
priated bv  the  Doctor  to  his  own  use;  and  having 
crossed  his  legs,  he  again  elevated  the  cane,  till  it  came 
in  contact  witn  his  chin.  This  was  his  invariable 
practice,  when  it  became  necessary  to  exert  some  of 
the  higher  faculties ;  as  if  the  neck  were  too  feeble  for 
the  ponderous  thoughts  about  to  be  coujured  up^unleas 
strengthened  by  this  additional  prop.  'The  trunks  were 
placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  arm  chair,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  formed  an  obtuse  anffle  with  it; 
thus  afifording  a  convenient  seat  for  the  lames. 

"There  is  one  things  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Martin. 
'*  that  I  can  tell  you  beforehand ;  and  that  is,  I  shall 
never  consent  that  Master  Tuttle  take  markerry— It's 
an  awful  poison." 

"O  Doctor  Snaggs  never  gives  any  outlandish 
drugs,"  rejoined  the  widow.  "  He  always  begins  with 
bleeding."  Now  this  was  the  fact,  and  had  he  been 
first  in  attendance,  he  would  have  practiced  as  usual, 
and  perhaps  in  this  instance  with  some  beneficial  result. 
But  lie  was  piqued  on  finding  that  Mrs.  Tuttle  had  first 
sent  for  such  "  old  geese  "  as  he  called  them ;  and  hav- 
ing some  doubts  of  the  patient's  recovery,  he  deemed 
it  safer  for  his  reputation  to  leave  him  to  their  careT 

"  Doctor,  did  you  hear  Ihe  widow  Byles  1"  resumed 
Mrs.  Martin.    "  She  says  you  are  always  for  bleeding." 

"Only  in  the  incipient  stages  Mrs.  Martin— before  I 
hear  the  whiz  of  the  internal  wheel  that  I  spoke  oL 
Take  the  patient  at  that  moment,  and  a  dash  at  tlie 
temporal  artery  replaces  the  band.  But  I  fear  this  is 
now  too  late;  and  besides  you  have  probably  done 
evervthing  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  the 
machine  again  in  order." 

"We  have  done  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  " abso- 
lutely nothing— I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  But  the 
widow  Byles  was  so  opposed  to  anything  likely  to" — 

"  Opposed !"  cried  the  widow,  "  how  can  you  say 
so !  Did'nt  I  advise  a  dose  of  thoroughwort,  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  7" 

"Think  of  that  Doctor  Snaggs,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin ;  "  now  was  there  ever  I  Only  think  of  thorough- 
wort,  when  hyssop  has  so  much  more  vartue  in  it." 

"  Dr.  Snaggs,^'  vociferated  the  widow,  "  isn't 
thoroughwort  a  ereat  deal  more  sarchingl" 

"  Mrs.  Byles^  it  Is  a  most  excellent  ierbriftige— it  is 
like  oiling  the  gudseon." 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  widow  triumphantly. 

"  Dr.  Snaggs,"  demanded  her  rival,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  hyssop  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Martin,  it  is  a  most  excellent  febxiAige— it  is 
like  oiling  the  gudgeon." 

"  There !  I  knew  so.  And  now  Doctor  which  would 
you  give  In  Master  Tuttle's  case?" 

The  Doctor  hesitated  a  little  andpressed  harder  upon 
the  cane.  He  was  aware  that  each  had  her  advocates 
—that  there  were  Bylites  and  Marthiites.  He  was 
aware,  too,  that  no  physician  could  practice  in  Tabby- 
ville  with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  patronised  oy 
each  of  the  contending  powers.  He  had  some  iiint 
recollection,  moreover,  of  having  read  about  a  certain 
Scylla  and  Charybdls.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a 
direct  answer,  he  began  to  expatiate  on  tne  virtues  of 
the  ve^table  kingdom,  and  then  endeavored  to  change 
the  subject  by  alluding  to  the  epidemic  at  the  Lower 
Comer. 

But  Mrs.  Martin  was  not  to  be  eluded  so  easily. 
She  had  the  organ  of  perseverance,  and  brought  him 
back  to  the  question  at  issue. 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  medical  writers  afllrm, 
and  here  I  certainly  agree  with  them,  that  In  affections 
of  the  cerebrum,  they  should  give  freely  of  hyssop." 

"There !"  screamed  Mrs.  Martin. 

"But,"  continued  he,  "in  affections  of  the  cere- 
bellum, they  should  give  freely  of  thoroughwort.** 

"There!"  shouted  her  rival. 

"But  in  the  case  of  Master  Tuttle,  as  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  seated  In  boih  organs,  I— I— should  prepare 
a  decoction  of  both  herbs,  and  either  mix,  or  minister 
alternate  doses." 

As  he  concluded,  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  then  back  again  in  the  dUedion 
of  the  widow  Byles.  He  saw  at  a  glance,  that  his 
opinion  was  satisftctory  to  all  concerned—that  he  was 
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Mfd;  and  teaolved  on  keeping  so,  he  pulled  out  hit 
watch,  started  up  as  he  noticed  the  houFi  and  remark- 
ed, that  the  situation  of  a  distant  patient  rendered  his 
immediate  departure  necessary.  "  I  hare  this  to  con- 
sole me,"  he  added,  as  he  closed  the  door ;  "  I  couldnH 
possiUy  leavd  Master  Tuttle  in  safer  hands." 

"What  a  treasure  we  have  In  Dr.  Snaggs,"  said 
Mrs.  Martin. 

"  A  real  treasure,"  responded  the  widow. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Notwithstanding  the  combined  virtues  of  hyssop  and 
thoxougfawort,  MasterTuttle's  cerebal  excitement  con- 
tinued ibr  several  days  after  the  consultation,  when  it 
was  followed  by  such  complete  exhaustion,  that  the  ab- 
dominal regions  became  torpid,  and  the  Chorister  blm- 
«elf^  with  returning  oonaciousness,  was  convinced,  that 
Jiis  days  were  numbered. 

<*  My  dear,"  said  be  to  his  distressed  wife  who  had 
lemained  constantly  by  his  couch  during  his  illness. 
"  my  dear,  I  am  approaching  my  finale,  and  that  speed- 
ily^—fnorifuMtf,  moriturOf  vunHlitrumf  as  I  say  to  my 
scholars.  But  I  shall  leave  you  with  our  good  Parson 
here,  in  whom  you  will  always  find  a  friend  and  ad- 
vi0er.  Parson,  be  kind  to  Dolly  for  my  sake.  To  be 
^smre,  she  and  I  have  not  always  formed  a  perfect  chord, 
and  on  the  whole  I  am  glad  of  it.  A  diasonnance,  now 
and  then,  is  according  to  the  priaciples  of  the  art— it 
heightens  the  effect  A  matrimonal  duet,  Parson, 
made  up  altogether  of  thirds  and  fifths  would  be  as 
insipid  as  small  beer.  Now,  Dolly  furnished  an  occa- 
sional seventh." 

Poor  Mrs.  Tuttle  knew  nothing  of  music,  but  she  fell 
that  bis  expresdons  were  those  of  kindness,  and  she 
cobbed  auuibly. 

'< Master  Tuttle,"  replied  the  Parson,  "as  it  regards 
your  wife,  I  shall  endeavor  to  imitate  vour  example. 
In  that  respect,  and  I  trust  in  most  others,  you  have 
the  consolatory  refiection  of  having  discharged  your 
duty." 

"  I  have  always  endeavored  to,"  responded  Tuttle. 
**  I  think,  Parson,  yon  always  found  me  in  the  ^lery 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  om  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Day. '^ 

"  Always," 

"And  in  selecting  the  tune,  you  always  found  me 
adapting  the  sbund  to  the  sentiment." 
■  "  Always." 

"  Yes,  Parson  Brifffs ;  no  man  can  say  that  when 
you  gave  out  your  old  fovorite, 

Naked  as  firam  the  earth  w«  eamet 
I  ever  tried  it  in  Majesty  or  Sherburne.    Yes,  I  believe 
I  can  say,  that  in  psalmody  I  am  at  home — domua, 
€hvw»  vd  dond,  as  I  say  to  niy  scholars.    Poor  fellows ! 
how  they  will  miss  me  in  the  Classics." 

"They  will,  indeed.  Master  Tuttle ;  but  oive yourself 
no  uneasiness  on  their  account  We  shallendeavor  to 
find  one  who  will  be  Cedthful  to  his  trust,  and  who  will 
water  the  seed  you  planted." 

"  But  who  can  fill  my  place  in  the  Choir;  and  what 
will  be  said  of  the  Dedication,  if  they  should  fell  in  the 
Anthem.  Ah!  Parson;  an  awful  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Chorister  upon  that  day.  But  why  lament, 
when  I  myself  shall  hear  such  glorious  sounds — when 
I  shall  be  with  Tubal  Cain,  and  David,  and  Asaph,  and 
Handel,  and  Billings,  and  Maxim." 

"  I  trust,"  rejoined  his  friend,  "  that  you  will  be  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  Rest !  rest !"  ciied  Tuttle ; ."  that  reminds  me  of  the 
Anthem.  There  are  fifteen  bars  rest  in  the  part  assigned 
to  Captain  Tarbox.  and  he  will  be  sawing  away,  and 
upon  the  wrong  chord,  too.  There  must  be  another 
renearsal,  and  it  must  be  here,  under  my  direction." 

"  Husband,  you  must  not  think  of  it.  You  are  too 
weak  for  such  a  trial,  and  you  need  repose." 

"  Wife,  my  fame  rests  upon  that  Anthem.  Do  you 
think  I  could  rest  in  my  fflrave  while  Tarbox  was 
grlndinfif  ad  libilum?  Ah!  here's  Dr.  Snaffgs.  Tell 
me  if  Slocumb  has  arrived  yet.  Why  tarry  the  wheels 
^f  his  chariot,  when  not  only  the  alto,  but  the  viol 
must  devolve  on  him." 

"He  is  below,"  said  Snaggs,  but  as  you  needed  a 
little  quiet,  I  thought  it  best  that  he  should  remain 
there." 


"  You  did,  hey  I  and  this  you  call  smoothing  ray  dying 

gilow  \—jmMnar^  pulvinaria^  as  I  say  to  my  scholars, 
octor,  I  must  have  another  drill  on  the  Anthem ;  I 
owe  it  to  the  name  of  Tuttle.  I  will  have  another 
drill ;  so  get  your  instrument,  and  bring  here  Captain 
Tarbox,  and  snoodles,  and  the  Choir. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Doctor  Smunra  remonstrated, 
that  the  Parson  entreated,  that  Mrs.  Tuttle  wept.  On 
jiis  point  he  was  obstinate,  and  was  in  such  distress 
at  their  reluctance  to  gratify  him,  that  it  was  at  last 
deemed  advisable  to  call  them  in.* 

"  Now,  raise  me  up,"  exclaimed  the  Chorister, 
"  when  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  who  had  been 
a  long  time  in  assembling,  and  still  longer  in  the  en- 
deavor to  get  in  tune,  at  last  made  their  appearance, 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  Choir." 

"Joe  Slocumb.  this  is  kind."  said  he,  as  he  attempted 
to  grasp  his  hand.  "  I  have  nad  vou  constantly  in  my 
mind's  eye,  ever  since  our  meeting  at  the  Mug  and 
Poker.  Alas !  there  we  shall  meet  no  more ;  but  on 
your  return,  I  charge  you  to  take  one  mug  to  the 
memory  of  Tuttle— and  Joe,  mind  and  tell  the  M^jor 
to  give  ner  a  good  bead.  And  now  my  friends,  as  the 
time  is  short,  let  us  sound.  There,  Captain  Tarbox. 
you  are  too  flat— another  turn  on  the  A— there.  Ann 
Captain  Tarbox,  bear  In  mind,  that,  on  the  passage 
•'  we  will  go.'  you  have  fifteen  bars'  rest" 

"  Ay,  ay,'*  said  Tarbox,  "  I  am  to  ground  on  the  bar." 

And  now,"  resumed  the  Chorister,  "let  us  commence 
the  symphony ;  largo  et  afetuoso. 

This,  together  with  the  duet  and  trio,  was  then  ex- 
ecuted with  tolerable  correctness,  and  had  a  sensible 
effect  on  Master  Tuttle.  It  seemed  to  reanimate  him, 
for  his  eye  exhibited  an  uncommon  lustre,  and  his 
head,  at  the  commencement  of  each  bar,  moved  re- 
gularly forward,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  Mandarin  of 
the  toy  shop. 

"  Dolce  etpia,*^  continued  he,  "as  Slocumb  was  pre- 
pailng  to  sing  his  alto  solo.  The  words  were,  *  peace 
be  within  these  walls ;'  and  although  his  manner  was 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  suggested  by  Tuttle,  and 
with  a  twang  exceedingly  nasaljyet  such  was  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  time,  that  he  drew  from  the  composer  an 
approving  nod." 

"Friends,"  said  the  latter,  "you  have  done  well. 
But  recollect,  that  we  are  now  to  begin  the  chorus — the 
grand  chorus,  without  which  the  rest  is  nothing,  and 
upon  which  my  fame  as  a  composer  must  float  down 
to  posterity.  Don't  forget  to  begin  with  the  rising 
beat,  and  especially  to  bear  livdy  upon  the  parts. 

Commence — good— forte — excellent lively   upon 

the  parts plenteousness,  pie enteousness 

within  thy  palaces— lively ! ^lively! hallelu " 

there  was  an  unearthly  shriek— he  fell  backward,  with 
his  lips  quivering  as  if  struggling  to  prolongthc  shout 
— his  uplifted  arm  dropped  powerless,  and— Tuttle  was 
no  more. 

Portland^  Maine, 
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But  who  art  thou, 

With  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young  brow, 

And  the  World  of  dreamy  gloom  that  flies 

In  the  misiy  depth  of  thy  eott  dark  ey<s ! 

Thou  bast  lored,  Mr  girl— thou  hrst  loved  too  well  — 

Thou  art  moiimiDg  now  o'er  a  broken  spell— 

Thou  host  poured  thy  heart's  rich  treasures  forth. 

And  an  onrepald  for  thy  priceless  worth. 

Hkmavs. 
In  a  retired  avenue  in  the  rear  of  Washinston  street, 
and  near  the  ever  to  be  remembered  "Old  South," 
stands  a  venerable  pile,  surmounted  by  the  uncooth 
figure  of  a  grim  son  of  the  forest,  yet  known  as  the 
Province  House.  This  building  was  once  the  gay  head 
quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  England's 
colonial  troops.  Yes,  that  antique  relic  of  a  departed 
age,  where  now  the  busy  and  important  "  cit "  resorts 
to  enjoy  his  "  Havanah,"  and  recruit  his  temporal  man 
with  life's  luxuries,  was  in  olden  time,  the  proud  court 
of  a  king's  military  embassador. 

Some  six  months  after  the  incidents  preceeding, 
were  seated  round  a  table  in  this  mansion,  a  few  gay 
yoimg  officers  of  the  English  army.    Mirth  and  hilarity 
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seemed  to  reign  triaii\phant.    Among  the  number  not 

the  least  conspicuous,  sat  Lord  Arthur  B ;  and  if 

the  "  human  race  divine  "  be  an  index  of  the  heart,  he 
wouM  have  been  pronounced  the  happiest  one  of  the 
group. 

"My  Lord  of  B ,"  said  young  CoL  G.,  a  conceited 

and  good  humored  officer,  **  what  a  lucky  dog  are  you ! 
And  then  the  mortification  and  envy  you  have  caused 
a  score  of  others  by  your  good  fortune.  Pon  honor,  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  attempting  an  assault  upon 
her  myself.  A  lovelj^  wife— and  what  is  better,  a  plum 
by  the  way  of  settlement  on  your  maniage — a  fine 
prospect  for  a  Icing's  officer  in  the  cursed  Yankee  land. 
I  wish  to  heaven  there  was  another  wealthy  and  beau- 
tlfiil  loyal  nymph  hereabouts.  I  would  make  her  hap- 
py, as  I  live,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  lay  seige  to  at 
present"  A  roar  of  merriment  followed  the  colonel's 
confident  speech. 

"My  gallant  colonel,"  said  a  more  grave  mtyor,  "I 
fear  you  will  never  succeed  in  your  feminine  sieges. 
You  always  get  the  lucre  foremost  in  the  articles  of 
wal*.  Believe  me  you  will  never  gain  a  damsel's  heart 
by  counting  her  daddy's  breeches  pocket." 

"  Dont  fe  too  hard,  my  good  major ;  my  mind  wan- 
ders to  that  which  is  most  needed  These  Yankee 
•  sfiarpers  can  drain  British  purses,  even  though  they 
''excel  in  nothing  else.  But  let  us  drop  this,  and  drink 
to  the  fair  Miss  L ,  and  our  Lord  Arthur,  not  for- 
getting the  approaching  festivity,  which  thank  heaven, 
vdll  be  one  bright  spot  in  our  career." 

We  leave  tms  merry  company,  and  return  to  the 

quarters  of  Lord  B .    Seated  on  a  couch  in  his 

apartment  is  the  youthful  messenger,  Eugene.  But 
how  changed  since  the  eventful  night  of  ms  arrival ! 
A  few  months  of  deep  corroding  anguish  had  wrought 
a  fearful  contrast  in  his  form.  The  jetty  and  short 
curling  hair  is  thrown  aside,  and  from .  the  fair  brow 
flow  luxuriant  locks  of  beautifm  auburn.  The  flashing, 
tearful  eyes,  the  flushing  cheeks,  the  firmly  closed  lips 
and  heaving  bosom  reveal  to  tne  reader  the  ardent, 
devoted  lady  Julia.  Near  at  hand  stands  regarding  her 
with  respectful  look,  the  valet  Ralph.  After  a  long  and 
agonizing  indulgence  in  her  woe,  the  lady  raised  her 
hiad  and  spoke :  "  For  this  painful  confirmation  of  my 
suspicions  I  thank  thee,  my  kind  Ralph.  Now  that 
his  falsehood  is  truly  unmasked— now  that  I  feel  he 
has  filled  my  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  brim— I  will  wit- 
ness with  my  own  eyes  these  blasting  events  to  my 
own  youn£  hopes.  O,  Ralph,  what  have  I  not  sacri- 
ficed for  tms  man !— this  base  hearted  monster !  Have  I 
not  sufifered  exile  from  my  native  land,  and  passed  even 
the  bounds  of  my  sex  to  behold  his  smile— to  breath 
the  same  air  that  is  charmed  by  his  presence  7  Have 
I  not  sacrificed  home,  fHends,  comfbr^  perhaps  my  own 
proud  name,  for  this  false  wretch? 

**  True,  madam.  But  cannot  your  feigned  report  of 
loss  of  fortune,  and  your  great  distance— the  long 
period  since  his  leavinfi^  England— be  some  atonement 
for  his  master's  untruth  1" 

"  No.  Ralph,  this  will  not  atone  for  wrongs  like  mine. 
It  was  D«t  a  foolish  romantic  whim  of  mine  to  witness 
its  etfect  on  him  i  for  this  I  bore  to  him  my  own  letters, 
and  oh !  the  love  and  devotion  he  showed  on  my  thfawty 
spirit  on  that  niffht  of  our  meeting.  Little  knew  he 
who  listened  and  feasted  on  hia  very  word.  Had  the 
fond  delusion  of  that  night  existed  unbroken  for  one 
short  week,  how  gladly  would  I  have  thrown  ofif  all 
disguise  and  surrendered  myself,  my  fortune,  and  my 
whole  soul  to  him.  But  to  be  thus  cast  ofi*,  slighted 
and  forgotten !  Shall  the  last  of  my  proud  and  ancient 
line  be  thrown  aside  by  him  who  once  thought,  lived  and 
breathed  but  in  my  presence,  and  all  th&  for  an  ac- 
quaintance of  an  hour !  No  Ralph,  I  have  fed  upon  his 
bounty  like  a  dog,  and  of  late  his  very  brute  has  had 
more  smiles  and  looks  than  the  neglected  and  despised 
Eugene.  But  I  have  passed  the  bounds  of  maiden 
honor,  f^om  shame  and  an  insulted  spirit  there  is  no 
retreat.  There  yet  remains  revenge — revenge  such  as 
woman's  wrongs  and  wo*nan*s  heart  can  only  dream ! 
My  kind  Ralph  you  have  been  faithful  to  me ;  be  silent 
yet  and  leave."  Another  flood  of  scalding  tears  burst 
irom  her  wild  and  flashing  eyes,  and  sne  bent  her 
I  chine  head  upon  the  couch  in  silent  agony. 

Bright  and  joyous  was  thefestiral  scene  on  the  night 


destined  for  the  marriage  of  Lord  Arthur  B.,  and  the 
lovely  Miss  H.  Her  father's  mansion  was  filled  with 
fair  ladies  and  gay  officers  of  the  king,  "and  the  bright 
lamp  shone  o'er  bright  women  and  brave  men."  Sweet 
music  filled  the  hall,  and  proud  figures,  clad  in  scariet 
and  gold,  blended  with  those  of  virgin  whiteness^ 
flirted  through  the  mazy  figures  of  the  giddy  dance. 
All  present  appeared  joyful  and  Ught-hearted  save  one. 
In  tne  deep  recess  of  a  window  stood  a  pale  boy.  An 
unnatural  brightness  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes,  yet 
he  seemed  not  to  note  the  gaiety  before  liim.  The 
gushing  melody  that  floated  through  the  briUiaat  apart- 
ment, and  the  ringing  laugh  of  youth,  fell  not  in  glad- 
nfeas  on  his  ear.  There  waa  no  room  for  these  bright 
joys  within  the  bursting  lieart  of  tkMi  lone  boy. 

The  hour  for  the  ceremony  drew  near,  but  where  an 
the  happy  beings  for  whom  this  featiTal  circle  ia  gather- 
ed 7  In  a  secluded  arbor  of  the  garden  sat  a  youthful 
couple,  convershw  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone :  and 
how  many  blisafut  dreams  of  the  future,  and  what  hish 
and  happy  hopes  urged  their  delusive  visions  on  die 
mind  of  that  young  pair.  They  are  waited  for  at  tfa» 
altar.  The  aged  fiirther  of  the  younff  bride  appioaehe» 
Eugene—"  Tell  thy  master  that  the  hour  is  at  hand.'* 
The  boy  startled  like  one  mvakened  from  a  dream ;  h» 
looked  around  with  a  wild  amazement,  then  answered 
in  a  voice  of  hoarse,  unearthly  tone,  "  I  wW."    Th© 

rny  expressed  in  tlioae  brief  words  rangstraMCcly  oft 
happy  gvoup  around.    The  boy  had  vanished. 

Suddenly  a  Mviek  rang  through  the  mansion  that 
blanched  the  blood  from  many  a  lovely  cheek.  All 
rushed  to  the  arbor.  The  youns  nobleman  lay  stretch- 
ed  upon  the  earth,  the  life's  Mood  ffoehod  firom  hia 
heart,  tinglhig  with  yet  deeper  shade  Ids  crimson  attlm. 
Sinking  by  his  side  was  the  slight  figure  of  the  youth, 
hie  open  garments  revealing  the  white  bosom  of  a 
female,  with  the  undrawn  da^er  yet  fleshed  within  its 
fabitly  throbbing  heart.  Vnxh  the  laat  exertkm  of 
fleeting  life  she  exclaimed,  •♦This  la  my  ievenge!— 
this  is  the  fearful  price  of  a  blighted  name,  or  woman's 
wrongs  I" 

The  bodies  of  these  victims  of  broken  truth  wette 
borne  to  their  far  distant  land.  The  fair  Emma  H.  bas 
long  since  been  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  ancient 
"Copp'B.'»  AH  has  since  changed  save  certainty  that 
mankind  are  prone  to  fsftlsehooa,  and  tnat  vows  lSk» 
bubbles  are  easily  broken  as  made. 


THE  SHOEMAKER  AND  HIS  TWO  WIVES. 

BY  XUZABETH  OAKBS  SSflTH. 

Etbutbodt  was  pityhng  Mr.  Satnpson,  the  shoemaker 
of  the  village  of  B.  Now,  gentle  reader,  you  need  not 
guess  Brunswick,  nor  Bethel,  nor  Bloomneld,  nor  any 
other  village  beginning  with  a  B,  for  I  will  assure  you 
beforehand  you  wont  ^ess  right ;  nobody  knows  the 
identical  place  beginnmg  with  a  B,  except  the  writer. 
Well,  everybody  was  piling  the  shoemaker,  and  as  he 
passed  daily  by  my  vrindow  on  his  way  to  his  little 
work-shop,  I  Involuntarily  drew  down  my  face  in  token 
of  commiseertion,  thoosn,  why  I  should  do  it,  I  could 
not  for  my  life  have  exphdned.  But  everybody  said  he 
was  an  unhappy  man,  a  miserable  man ;  that  his  wife 
almost  scolded  his  lifie  out  of  him ;  that  she  was  the 
biggest  scold  in  the  country,  beat  Xantippe  of  classical 
memory  all  hoUdw ;  that  In  her  fits  of  passion  she 
whisked  the  poor  shoemaker  about  very  much  like  a 
West  India  bomboo.  In  a  tropical  hurricane.  Never 
was  such  a  scold ;  her  tongue  might  be  heard  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night.  She  wa» 
so  constantly  scolding,  she  would  never  take  rime  to 
die,  so  the  poor  shoemaker's  misery  seemed  inter- 
minable. AH  the  men  were  telling  now  they  would 
manage  her  If  they  had  her  for  a  wile ;  and  when  a  half 
dozen  of  them  collected  at  a  farmer's  house,  the  shoe- 
maker's wife  was  of\en  the  theme,  and  many  where  the 
modes  of  punishment  devised  by  those  who  had  not 
the  shrew  to  deal  with.  It  might  generally  be  observed 
on  such  occasions  that  those,  who  were  suspected  of 
being  henpecked,  now  fortified  by  the  numbers  present, 
generally  talked  most  valiantly  how  they  would  manage 
tne  shoemaker's  wife  if  she  belonged  to  them,  now  and 
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then  casting  furtite  glances  at  their  bustling  good- 
wives  present  But  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  the  women 
did  not  relish  this  theme  when  discussed  by  the  men. 
They  would  talk  pathetically  of  the  shoemaker's  griev- 
ances among  themselves,  talk  eloquently  of  the  mis- 
ery a  men  mustsufler  in  being  tied  to  such  a  termagant ; 
but  no  sooner  did  an  unlucky  husband  attempt  to  harp 
upon  the  same  string  than,  touch  a  liomet's  nest,  all 
the  women  were  out  with  palliatives,  and  warm  in  the 
defence  of  the  shoemaker's  wife. 

*<  Every  woman  had  her  peculiar  trials.  Mrs.  Samp- 
son no  doubt,  had  hers  as  well  as  others.  She  had  no 
flesh  on  her  bones,  and  was  as  vellow  as  safiron,  it  was 
plain  she  was  a  sick  woman.  Mr.  Sampson  appeared 
pleasant  enough  out  doors,  but  for  all  that,  he  might 
oe  a  tyrant  at  home." 

Thus  was  poor  Mrs.  Sampson  defended  in  spile  of 
her  tonfue.  But  whatever  tbey  felt  called  upon  to  sav 
la  behuf  of  Mrs.  Sampson,  in  the  presence  of  their 
husbands'  their  sympathies  were  actually  altogether  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Sampson.  Every  good  wife  wreathed 
her  fece  into  the  most  becoming  smile,  when  she  ac- 
costed Mr.  Sampson,  merely  out  of  instinctive  good- 
nature {  far  be  it  from  me  to  Insinuate,  that  it  was  to 
contrast,  with  the  thin  Ups  and  sour  visage  of  his  own 
good  wife.  Seeing  this  state  of  things,  I  began  natu- 
rally to  study  the  countenance  of  the  poor  man  as  he 
passed  my  window,  in  order  to  read  the  lines  of  care, 
the  ftUTOws  of  misery,  and  cringing  air  of  a  henpecked 
man.  But,  truth  to  say,  no  such  things  were  to  be 
seen.  He  generally  passed  with  a  careless  sturdy 
tread,' humming  a  tune,  or  picking  his  teeth.  As  for 
wrinkles,  his  hale,  good-natured,  handsome  face  looked 
as  if  it  mi^t  bid  defiance  to  them  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  His  bright  open  eye  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
twinkled  with  anything  but  good  humor ;  and  instead 
of  being  the  most  miserable,  I  at  once  sat  him  down 
for  the  happiest  man  in  the  village  of  B,  No  one 
bonght  oftener  gingerbread  and  candy  for  his  children, 
or  new  gowns  for  his  wife.  When,  arm  in  arm,  they 
trudged  along  to  meeting  on  a  Sunday,  no  man  seemed 
more  busily  to  chat  with  his  wife,  and  no  woman  look> 
ed  prouder  of  her  husband.  The  secret  seemed  to  be 
in  his  having  good-naturedly  accommodated  himself 
to  the  disposition  of  his  wife,  without  compromising 
his  own  independence.  After  all,  it  depends  less  upon 
external  circumstances,  than  on  our  own  disposluon, 
whether  we  are  happy  or  miserable  in  this  life.  In 
process  of  time  the  shoemaker's  wife  died,  leaving  her 
nusband  to  follow  her  to  the  grave  with  as  many  child- 
Ten  as  followed  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  stake,  and  whether 
that  were  nine  or  ten  the  reader  must  determine.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  every  one,  Mr.  Sampson 
mourned  long  and  truly  for  his  wife.  She  had  been  a 
thrifty  house-wife,  and  a  neat,  careful  mother,  and  so 
used  were  husbana  and  children  to  her  severe  discipline, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  know  how  to 
act  without  it.  But  sorrow  like  all  other  things  In  this 
sublunary  world  must  have  an  end.  The  chilcuen  were 
growing  disorderly,  and  were  looslns  that  Udy  appear- 
ance, that  had  always  characterized  them.  Nothing  in 
the  shoemaker's  snuf  domicil  went  right.  The  ffood 
house-wives  in  the  vUlage  of  B.  were  \>usy  in  making 
a  second  match  for  poor  Mr.  Sampson ;  and  like  pru- 
dent women,  they  all  pitched  upon  one  the  very  anti- 
podes of  poor  Mrs.  Sampson,  who  was  dead  and  gone. 
Susan  Gowen  was  mila,  good-natured  and  "smart," 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  as  the  future  Mrs. 
Sampson. 

She  was  iust  the  right  age,  had  a  little  property,  and 
all  declared  ne  could  never  do  better ;  and  Mr.  Sampson, 
like  a  reasonable  man.  believed  what  everybody  said, 
^d  married  her.  This  time  at  least,  the  neighbors  had 
na  reason  to  complain.  The  second  Mrs.  Sampson 
was  fP^»nirror  of  patience,  the  neighbors  who  happened 
in,  about  >aeaj  iimGj^coM^&nd  no  fault  with  thel>read 
and  butter,  the  last  article  being  thick  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  captious :  ajid  as  for  pie,  or  cake,  all  declared 
her's  were  no  "  mother-in-law  pieces."  The  shoema- 
ker must  and  would  be  happy.  Months  passed  away, 
and  if  the  predictions  of  the  neighbors  were  to  be  veri- 
fied, Mr.  Sampson's  appearance  was  sorpewhat  equivo- 
caU  for  a  happy  man.  It  was  certain  that  he  grew  thin, 
did  not  whbtle,  or  laugh,  or  hum  half  so  often  as  he 


used  to  do.  His  step  was  listless,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  of  that  sturdy  activity,  which  had  for- 
meriy  distinguished  him.  The  neighbors  were  com- 
pletely at  a  stand.  Mrs.  Sampson  was  strictly  scru- 
tinized, but  nothing  could  be  detected.  She  was 
patience  personified.  Meanwhile  the  children  accus- 
tomed to  the  severe  discipline  of  their  mother,  no  soon- 
er found  themselves  subjected  to  the  milder  sway  of  a 
step  mother,  whose  right  to  control  them  was,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful,  since  public  opinion  has  made  it 
such,  now  burst  free  from  all  restraint,  and  reveled  in 
the  glorious  privilege  of  doing  whatever  they  had  a 
mind  to  do. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sampson  talked,  and  coaxed,  and  wept ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  even  had  the  temerity  to 
put  a  '* motherless  child"  down  cellar;  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. They  were  as  unmanageable  as  a  parcel  of  wild 
colts  broken  free  from  the  pasture,  and  antic  with  the 
first  consciousness  of  freedom.  Mr.  Sampson  could 
not  manage  them,  that  was  out  of  the  question ;  he 
had  never  thought  of  doing  it  white  their  mother  was 
alive,  and  how  could  he  now  that  she  was  dead  and 
gone  ?  Among  the  trials  awarded  to  the  Patriarch 
Job,  it  is  well  perhaps  that  his  sex  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  passing  the  ordeal  of  a  mother-in-law's 
lot.  So  thought  the  second  Mrs.  Sampson.  She  had 
tried  everything,  and  now  her  patience  was  completely 
exhausted.  One  day  just  as  her  husband  was  coming 
in  to  dinner,  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  accumulated 
din  of  so  many  ungovernable  children,  she  suddeni/ 
armed  herself  with  a  handful  of  hemlock  tops,  and  laid 
them  about  her  on  everyside,  at  the  same  time  ordering 
every  child  to  a  seat  al)out  the  quickest.  At  this  mo- 
ment her  husband  entered,  and  tar  from  flinching,  she 
resolutely  told  him  what  she  had  done  and  what  sho 
meant  to  do  in  future,  ere  she  would  endure  such  an 
intolerable  din.  Mr.  Sampson  was  at  once  in  fine 
spirits.  His  wife  had  never  looked  half  so  handsome 
before.  The  children  were  as  wbist  as  mice  in  a  cheese. 
Mrs.  Sampson  absolutely  kept  her  word,  and  though, 
the  neighbors  pitied  the  children,  and  talked  mournfully 
of  the  sorrows  of  poor  Mr.  Sampson,  from  that  time 
he  began  to  gain  in  flesh  and  spirits,  and  became  the 
sturdy,  good-natured  sort  of  a  man  I  had  formerly 
known  mm.  The  recurrence  of  the  old  stimulus  in 
the  activity  of  a  wife's  tongue,  had  restored  the  buoy- 
ancy to  his  spirits,  and  health  to  his  bones.  Such 
being  the  fact,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  his  history,  in 
the  hope  that  persons  witnessing  a  similar  case,  would 
suspend  their  sympathies,  and  reflect,  that  after  aO  the 
husband  of  a  scolding  wife  may  be  as  happy  as  that  of 
a  good-natured  one ;  and  the  spirited  tones  of  her  voice 
in  scolding,  may  be  quite  as  agreeable  to  such  a  hus- 
band's ear,  as  the  roost  dulcet  notes  of  the  other  In 
trilling  a  fashionable  air. 
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"  You  see.  ma'am,"  said  the  old  man,  "  my  mother 
died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.    About  that  time 

old  Mr.  C came  down,  and  set  up  for  a  great  mar- 

chant.    Well,  his  wife  took  sick,  and  she  sent  to . 

where  she  came  from,  for  a  widow- woman  to  come  ana 
take  care  of  her.  This  widow-woman  had  three  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  had  been  a  sea-faxlng  man,  and  he 
was  wracked  and  lost  down  there  at  HalUax, — and  left 
his  wife  with  nothing  at  all,  and  these  three  children  to 
take  care  of." 

"  Well,  my  daddy,  ma'am,  fell  in  with  her,  some  how 
or  other,  and  married  her.  She  was  a  nice  woman— as 
good  a  mother  as  ever  was, — and  had  great  laming, 
and  knew  how  to  do  everything, — only  she  did'nt 
know  nothing  about  country-work,  you  see.  Well,  her 
oldest  daughter  came  down,  (for  my  dad  had  agreed  to 
take  one  of  the  children,)  and  she  was  a  nice  gal;  and 
a  while  after  the  boy  came  down.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  said ;  we  all  worked  along;  and  the  daughter 

she  got  married— manied  Mr.  H ,  (you  know  his 

folks  7—)  he  broke  his  neck  afterward,  falling  from  his 
horse." 

**  Well,  a  while  after  this  tother  daughter  came  down. 
Debby  was  dreadful  plain  !— I  thought  she  was  drea4ful 
plain  I  /—but  she  was  a  nice  ^ai— smart,  working^-and 
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good  to  every  body.  You  see,  there  were  four  young 
children  of  the  second  crop,  and  they  had  got  ragged : 
and  Debby  spun,  and  wove,  and  clothed,  and  mended 
them  up.  Well,  she  went  back,— but  they  couIdnU 
live  without  her,  and  sent  for  her  again,  and  so  she 
came.  She  took  care  of  every  thing — saw  to  my 
thines,  and  had  them  all  in  order,— and  every  thing 
comfortable  for  me  in  the  winter,  when  1  went  in  the 
woods, — but  I  thought  nothing,  no  more  than  if  she'd 
been  my  sister." 

"  Well,  by  this  time  I  was  a  youngish  man ;  and  in 
my  day,  the  young  folks  had  a  sort  of  a  frolic  every 
night.    I  used  to  go, — and  sometimes  went  home  with 
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CoLUMBirs  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  a  weaver 
himsel£  Rabelais,  son  of  an  apothecary.  Claude  Lor- 
rianne  was  bred  a  pastry  cook.  Moliere,  son  of  a  tap- 
estry maker.  Cervantes  served  as  a  common  aoldier. 
Homer  was  a  beggar.  Hessiod  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer.  Demosthenes  of  a  cutler.  Terence  was  a  slave 
Richardson  was  a  printer.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  son 
of  a  brewer.  Howard  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  a  journeyman  printer.  Doctor  Thomas, 
2?e"i;iA*8^meUml8  Vith  a^lheri^)urn^^^^^^^  ^«J<>P  ^  Worcester,  son  of  a  linen  draper.    Daniel 

of  Debby.    Well,  there  was  a  Mr. came  to  see  her,  j  Defoe  was  a  hosier,  and  the  son  of  a  butcher.    Whit- 

but  she  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ;  and  after  |  field  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester.  Sir  Cloudesly 
that,  one  came  from  the  Shoals— a  rich  man's  son ;  his  i  Shovel,  rear  admiral  of  England,  was  an  apprenUcc  to 

w4th  him  Tether.     Thin  I  wamH  xcorth  so  mucKas  this  \  d«»«x  ^^'^f*** ««  ^^e  kitchen  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford. 
stick  /—Well,  I  wondered,  and^so  I  says  to  mother,  |  Cardinal  Wolsey,  son  of  a  butcher.    Ferguson  was  a 
~  ' "  shepherd.    Neibuhr  was  a  peasant.    Thomas  Paine, 

son  of  a  stay-maker  a(  Thetford.  Dean  Tucker  was  m 
son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Cardingshire,  and  performed 
his  journeys  to  Oxford  on  foot.  Edward  Halley  was 
the  son  of  a  soap  boiler  at  Shoreditch.  Joseph  Hall, 
"  Well.  I  thought  nothina— but  went  on ,  frolicking  '  BUhop  of  Norwich,  son  of  a  farmer  at  Ashby  la  Zouch. 
here,  and  frollckin|  there,  till  one  night  as  I  was  going  j  wiuiam  Hogarth  was  put  an  apprentice  to  an  engraver 

home,  just  toward  day,  with  one  ormy  mates,  says  I,  1^ . ^7.     rk    *^- **       .1     »•  v        rr^t^ 

"  Tom,'»  says  I,  « I  woit  go  to  another  froUc  these  two  <  ^^  ^^Z^^  ^^^'  ^^^^""^  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
months!  If  I  do,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar!"— "You  1"  j  ^m  the  son  of  a  beggar.  Lauclan  was  the  son  of  a 
says  he—"  you'll  go  afore  two  nights !"  "  Well,  you'll  |  statuary.  Virgil,  of  a  potter.  Horace,  of  a  shopkeeper, 
see,"  says  1.    Well,  I  staid  at  home  steady;  and  af^er   piautus,  a  baker.     Shakespere,  the  son  of  a  wool- 

a  while  says  father,  says  he  to  mother,  "Suzy,"  says   „*.«i„     wni/^^  ^f  •  ^««^  -J.4„ r^^    1 

he,  (for  thJt  was  lie  way  he  always  spoke  to  her-)  I  ^^^^'  ^  ™^"»  *^^  ^  ™*>"«y  scrivener.  Cowley,  son 
"Suzy,"  says  he,  "I  guess  John  has  eot  tired  of  ra-  j^'  *  hatter.  Samuel  Butler,  son  of  a  farmer.  Ben 
king  about  so,— and  I'm  glad  of  it."  "I  hope  he  has,"  t  Jonson  worked  for  some  time  as  a  bricklayer.  Robert 
says  mother.  •  |  Bums  was  a  ploughman  in  Ayrshire.    Thomas  Chat- 

tKlir^nn'/f^fhl^U'/ir'^n^^fhWr.?^^^^  •^'^  ^^  •  soxton  of  RodcUff  church,  Bristol. 

there,  and  father  sot  there,  and  the  hired  man  next  him,    m.  ^   ' .  ^i^ •w      ^      r         _»  »»  .  i. 

(for  we  had  a  hired  man,  and  hired  gal,)  and  Debby  Thomas  Gray  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener.  Matthew 
was  next  to  mother,  and  the  ffol  next,  and  I  between  I  P"Or,  Bon  of  a  joiner  m  London.  Henry  Kirke  White 
the  hired  man  and  hired  gal.  Well,  mother  was  joking  '  son  of  a  butcher  at  Nottingham.  Bloomfield  and  dlf- 
the  hired  man  and  gal,  (she  was  a  great  hand  to  joke,)  i  ford  were  shoemakers.    Addison,  Goldsmith,   Otway 

handsome !— Well,  Debby  was  weaving  up  stairs ;  and   ^  P*"***  cierit.       5_«;5__5«_^_^__^_. 
I  was  mowing  down  by  the  well,  close  by  the  house ;  ====== 


^*  Mother,  what's  the  reason  Debby  wont  take  this 
man?— she'll  never  better  herself!" — "Don't  you 
know,  John?"  says  mother.  "No."  So  I  says  to 
Debby— "Why  don't  you  have  him  Debby?"  "Be- 
cause," says  Debby,  says  she,  "if  I  can't  have  the  one 
I  want,  I  wont  have  nobody !" 


MAN   AND    WOMAN. 
THEREisa  moral  depravity,  a  coarse  licentiousness  In 


and  I  felt  kind  of  uneasy,  and  made  an  excuse  to  go 

in  for  a  drink  of  water.  Well,  I  went  in ;  and  I  went .  * nj=.»*.«» ...«.«.  ^,^. «,.,,.  a  wmou  mi^uhuushcob  m 
up  stairs,  and  into  tother  chamber  not  the  one  where  i  the  nature  of  man,  that  is  wholly  foreign  from  the  fe- 
Debby  was  weaving,  (for  I  was  kind  of  bashful,  you  1  male  character;  and  of  which,  nothing  Is  stronger 
see,)  and  then  1  went  in  where  Debby  was— but  said  '  proof,  than  the  unvarying  constancy  with  which  wo- 
nothlng,  for  I  had  never  laid  the  weirfit  of  my  finger  j  man  will  adhere  to  the  objects  of  her  early  attachments, 
on  the  gal  in  my  life.     At  last.  "  Debby,"  says  I,  !  even  after  they  excite  nothing  but  disgust  in  every 


what  soft  of  a  weaver  are  you,  Debby  ?"  "  O,  I  guess 
I  can  get  off  as  many  yards  as  any  body,"  says  she ; 
"  and  f  want  to  get  my  web  out,  to  go  up  on  the  bill  to 
alster's  this  afternoon."  "  Well,"  says  I.  "  tell  her  to 
have  something  nice,  for  I  shall  be  up  there."  "  We 
shan't  see  you  there,  I  guess,"  says  Debby.  "You 
will  though,''  says  I ;"  see  if  you  don't !"  Father  had 
a  great  pas 
fattier  was 


pasture  on  the  hill,  a  kind  of  farm  like,  (for  my 
vas  a  rich  man !— )  so  just  afore  night  up  I  goes. 


other  bosom.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  per- 
manently attached,  but  he  can  turn  aside  and  dally, 
though  mere  wantonness,  with  any  wandering  waif 
who  may  cross  his  path ;  and  the  world  only  simles  at 
his  folly.  Woman  shrinks  with  Intuitive  dread  from 
the  libertine  glance,  and  it  is  only  from  man,  never 
from  her  own  neart,  that  she  learns  to^become  at  once 
the  object  of  his  eager  pursuit  and  his  scoff!  And  no 
sooner  does  she  lose  that  "  immediate  jewel  of  her 


and  they  had  everything  in  order.  So  a  while  after  {  soul,"  self  respect,  than,  to  silence  the  sensitive  con- 
supper  I  says  to  Debby,  'tis  time  for  us  to  go,  for  'twill '  sdousness  of  her  nature,  she  plunpes  Into  the  pro- 
be milking-time,  by  the  time  we  get  home."  So  we  j  foundest  depths  of  vice.  Man  is  different.  A  cloud 
went  right  down  across,  and  on  the  way  we  talked  the  j  may  darken  for  a  period  his  mental  vision,  but  the  first 
business  over.  I  married  her— and  a  better  wife  never  ^  ray  that  gleams  from  the  sun  of  prosperity,  or  ambi- 
wore  shoe-leather  I"  ,  tion,  or  any  other  leading  motive  of  life,  will  dispel  the 

gloom,  ana  he  proceeds  in  his  career  of  business  or 

^    i  \  pleasure,  as  if  nought  had  occured  to  darken  his  moral 

"^  .  ,  horizon.    A  crushed  heart,  on  which  he  has  trod  with- 

The  Confession  of  Grotics.— Grotios  was  a  great   a  heel  of  iron,  may  be  sobbing  away  its  last  bre^^^h  in 

man.    His  natural  powers  were  such*  that  at  the  age  of  an  atmosphere  of  pollution,  ^md  he  heed  it  not.  "  Why 

fifteen  he  made  a  vast  proficiency  in  polite  literature ;    did  she  not  respect  herselfr^'^'hc^^rieaphantly  asks, 

and  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  when  only  seventeen.  At  the  i  "and  then  I  would  have  respected  her  ulso."    "The 

afe  of  twenty  four  he  was  appointed  attorney  general,    world  echoes  the  sentiment;  and  the  self- condemned, 

He  became  a  public  ambassador  and  was  the  companion    self-accused  wretch,  sinks  away  from  the  cold  sneer  of 

of  kinffs.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  in  his  62d  year,  '  untried  vutue.  to  the  oblivion  of  Infamy:  her  murderer 

reflecifng  on  his  various  pursuits,  he  left  this  testimony   probably  stands  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  or  the  temple 

ibr  the  admonition  of  the  learned :  "Alas !  I  have  wast-   of  justice,  and  his  sycophants  point. him  out  as  a  god- 

<ed  my  whole  life  in  laboriously  doing  nothing !"  j  like  man. 
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Origfaitl. 
CONTENT. 
How  little  we  need  with  a  heert  that  to  ftee 

From  the  chi4inp  of  guilt,  and  the  blightiogR  of  c«re ; 
Bow  bleet  ie  our  lot,  and  how  happy  were  we  , 

If  content  with  the  ^lAs  that  are  sent  ua  to  share. 

The  fSood  and  the  raiiaent  our  bodies  requke, 
And  all  that  mokes  smiling  the  fane  and  the  heordi. 

Like  the  water  that  gushed  at  the  prophet's  desire, 
Arise  at  our  touch  from  the  breast  of  the  earth. 

Tis  bat  little  we  need,  if  the  hands  that  are  well 
Were  put  to  the  toil  for  an  hour  in  a  day, 

And  a  union  of  hearts  would  forever  expel 
All  doubting,  mistrusting,  and  sorrow  away. 

The  birds  in  the  air,  and  the  fish  in  the  ware. 
The  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  leaf,  and  the  flower, 

Have  ever  enjoyed  what  the  great  spirit  gove, 
Been  contented,  and  happy,  their  brief  little  hour. 

What  more  do  our  bodies  require  than  their  own, 
Which  God  has  not  given  wherever  we  go  1 

It  is  only  the  spirit— the  spirit  alone. 
Which  has  wants  that  can  never  be  sated  below. 

And  a  Heaven  is  nigh  lo  the  thirst  of  the  soul, 
0o  there's  nothing,  aye,  nothing,  nngiven,  we  need, 

IT  eoateat  to  be  moktai.  while  earth  Is  our  goal, 
Not  AMOBUi,  tUI  life  firoot  its  prfeon  is  fl«e*d ! 

C.  D.  ITrUART. 


HOW  TO  COOK  A  HUSBAND. 
Thk  lady  editress  of  the  Boston  Transcript  said  that 
"many  of  our  married  lady  readers  are  not  aware 
how  a  good  husband  ought  to  be  cooked,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  dish  o£  him.  We  have  lately  seen  a  re- 
cipe in  an  Fnglish  paper,  contributed  hj  one  '  Mary,' 
wnich  points  out  the  moaus  operandi  of  preparing  and 
cooking  hnsbands.  ICary  states  that  a  good  many 
husbands  are  spoiled  in  cooking.  Some  women  go 
about  it  as  if  their  lords  were  bladders,  and  blow  them 
up.  Others  keep  them  constantly  in  hot  water,  while 
others  again  f^ee^  them,  by  conjugal  coldness.  Some 
smother  them  in  the  hottest  beds  of  oontentlMi  and 
Tariaace,  and  some^keep  tl^m  in  pickle  all  their  Uvea. 
These  women  always  serve  them  up  in  sauce.  Now 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  husbands  will  be  tender 
and  good,  managed  in  this  way,  but  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  delicious  when  preserved.  Mary  ^nts 
out  her  manner,  thus:  *(jret  a  jar,  caUed  the  jar  of 
che^ulaess,  (wtiich  bye  the  bye,  all  wives  have  at 
iiand.)  Being  placed  in  it,  set  him  near  the  fire  of  con- 
jugal love ;  let  the  fire  be  pretty  hot,  but  especially  let 
it  be  clear.  Above  all,  let  the  heat  be  regular  and  con- 
stant. Cover  him  over  with  quantides  of  aiVeotioii, 
kiodnssa  and  sufa^iection.  Keep  plenty  of  these  things 
by  you,  and  be  very  aUentive  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  that  may  waste  by  evaporadon,  or  any  other  cause. 
Garnish  with  modest  becoming  familiarity,  and  inno- 
cent pleasantry ;  and  if  you  add  kisses  or  other  con- 
fectionaries,  accompany  them  with  a  soAcient  secrecy 
and  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  add  a  little  prudence  and 
moderation.* " 

LETTERS  PROM  TOWK  TO  COUNTRY. 

Mt  dkar  Colonbl— Excuse  my  foolscap ;  you  know 
I  was  always  very  partial  to  the  belles,  and  as  the  two 
have  always  been  associated  I  use  them  together. 
Madame  the  milliner  has  returned  lo  town,  and  what  is 
very  wonderful  her  daughter  is  still  in  the  singular 
number.  I  never  before  knew  a  beauty  of  such  pleas- 
ing manners,  who  did  not  "  take*'  at  Saratoga ;  I  fear 
me  much  the  two  ex-Presidents  have  monopolized  all 
the  attentions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Agnes  begins  her 
third  winter  at  the  Apollo  as  "  a  candidate  for  Hymen's 
prize."  Julia,  the  youngest,  who  has  been  a  fixture 
at  the  piano  for  the  last  three  years,  is  soon  to  be 


brought  out.  If  she  is  net  brought  out  in  better  style 
than  she  haa  i»een  * '  brought  up^'  she  will  by  no  means 
be  the  eclipse  of  the  season.  Before  she  be  marr€d 
further  some  roaming  ''Philip"  liad  better  forestall  th» 
issue;  in  a  twelve  month  the  disoount  may  be  large, 

I  ei^oyed  a  delight&d  pic-nk  last  week  at  Yonkers  f 
your  humble  servant  was  the  only  bachelor  in  the 
groupe^  and  I  flatter  him  when  I  say,  he  "  done  the 
amiable"  to  the  satisftKstion  of  seTeral  ladies  whose 
husbands  were  tied  to  musty  ledgers  and  moth^^aten 
accounts.  Mrs.  W.  was  of  the  party,  and  the  radiance 
of  her  smiles  amply  compensated  for  the  presence  oC 
several  black  clouds  above  us,  which  shielded  the  suiu 
Yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  enjoyed  most  the  qparkl^ 
of  her  wit  or  the  grand  Champaigne  from  her  husband's, 
vault.  She  Is  a  most  inveterate  punster,  whether  she 
"Aoo^ecT'  them  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  really  they 
were  the  best  I  have  heard  from  any  woman's  "  rosy- 
portal."  Speaking  of  Amelia— your  quondam  love, 
she  asked  me  if  I  thought  your  condition  at  N —  was 
amdioraUd  more  than  usual.  I  told  her  I  thought  it 
was,  since  the  old  Sergeant  refused  to  allow  her  to 
have  her  "  Ffay"  any  longer ;  however,  I  told  her  I 

still  owed  her  one.    Captain  S sang  firom  Som- 

nambula,  "  False  one  I  love  the  still."  It  was  per- 
formed in  rather  a  boisterous  manner,  and  my  fiiir 
neighbor  wliispered  me  that  however  false  the  Cap- 
tain might  prove,  she  would  always  love  him  stilL 

I  am  before  you  this  time  in  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
Your  old  flaipe,  Charlotte,  has  married  at  the  West— 
the  unlucky  fellow  la  a  Mr.  Wicks— her  own  wick  was 
rather  ahort,  and,  having  gained  a  new  one,  she  hae 
relighted  it  from  Hymen's  torch.  Is  no  mors  afloat. 
Ah,  my  dear  Col  I  your  sighs  and  doUars  were  alike 
thrown  away  in  that  quarter— I  told  you  long  ago  she 
was  a  flirt  and  had  you  taken  my  advice,  your  heart- 
strings and  purse-strings  would  have  been  much  better 
off.    But  console  yourself  whh  the  thought  that  yovL 

are  not  the  only  victim.    General  S ,  of  Dutchess 

County,  if  he  had  a  crop  injured  by  rust  or  long  rains^ 
wouki  never  murmur,  provided  his  neighbors  were  da- 
maged equally  with  him.  UnMke  the  Pharisee,  he 
thanked  Heeven  he  was  not  toorse  than  other  men  i 
but  I  never  could  appreciate  his  Ibelings.  You  mayi 
however,  in  the  case  of  yo«r  unfortunate  love. 

I  do  detest  coquetry  ;  if  It  is  lameataUe  when  ob^ 
served  upon  the  part  of  the  ladies,  hew  contemptible 
is  it  when  engaged  in  by  gtniUnun  ?  Yet  tliere  are 
many  of  the  so-called  latter  class,  who  make  it  their 
practice,  and  even  beast  of  their  conquests  among 
their  companions  at  the  billiard  tabic.  I  can  pardon 
vanity  in  a  woman,  for  I  regard  it  as  a  weakness,  but  I 
despise  it  in  a  man ;  it  should  be  accounted  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  Give  me  credit  for  an  act  of  humanity.. 
I  have  just  killed  a  mosquitoe— truly  the  Humane  so- 
ciety should  vote  me  a  medaL  Since  the  flood  and 
consequent  innundadon  of  metropolitan  cellars  these 
charming  musicians  have  greatly  increased,  and  it. 
would  be  a  honible  thing  to  have  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  yellow  lever.  The  old  women  have 
been  quite  lively  the  last  week ;  cause— there  is  great 
talk  of  the  "scourge  of  the  South"  who,  it  is  alleged, 
is  airing  himself  below  you  at  the  Roundout  How- 
ever I  believe  it  will  prove  a  false  alarm.  Appropos  of 
the  flood— Noah,*you  know,  once  sent  out  a  messen- 
ger in  the  shape  of  a  dove  to  find  dry  land,  so  our  old 
friend  who  in  late  years  paid  his  devoirs  to  "  the  Even- 
ing Star,"  having  been  a  long  time  searching  fdr  dry 
land,  has  also  sent  out  his  mewcn^er,  and  a  very  dove- 
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nke  appearance  h  makes  in  these  (im««.  <*A  eubterra- 
nean^  has  recently  set  his  loot  upen  the  shsfes  of 
Gotham,  and  has  come  prepared  to  rumble  In  a  slight 
degree  over  the  heads  of  the  soverefgn  people— or,  as 
Hook  wonkl  B&f,  the  half-erown  people.  Te  come 
out  of  Enigmas,  It  Is  a  weektf  paper  edited  by  that  in- 
dependent son  of  Thermopyls,  Michael  Walsh  Esq. 
He  snffisrs  very  few  rogues  through  the  pass,  and  few 
««eap«  the  thunderbolts  which  his  iadusciioas  pen  eon- 
^oets  in  his  stBotvm. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  of  Mitchell— his  bandbox  is  now 
vncorered  for  a  long  and  successful  campaign,  he  wOl 
mak»  ready  as  well  as  Simpson,  although  he  has  not 
so  good  a  Price.  I  see  he  has  lost  his  "  Tlrnm  ;"  how- 
erer,  he  is  none  the  less  timid  of  success,  I  presume. 
I  see  his  white  hat,  occasionally,  and  it  has  lost  none 
of  its  lustre — ^it  has  no  British  lustre  to  lose;  it  knows 
it  not. 

Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  dont  forget  to  gather  the 
chestnuts  for  me  at  the  first  frost.  I  would  prefer 
those  from  the  old  veteran  at  the  comer  of  the  pasture 
—it  will  revive  old  scenes  to  taste  its  fruit ;  besides,  I 
prefer  the  fVuit  which  age  yields,  and  wish  none  of 
that  which  is  the  offspring  of  precocious  maturity. 

Appropos  of  the  latter— young  B is  still  engaged 

in  writing  poetry,  and  pestering  me  with  dedications, 
&«.,  &^.  If  you  have  any  influence  with  his  doting 
mamma,  do  persuade  her  to  reinstate  him  in  the  office 
of  gardener ;  he  will  find  the  earth  much  more  fertile 
than  his  genius,  and  jrielding,  too,  a  much  better  crop ; 
for  authorehip,  in  these  times,  is  a  starving  employ- 
ment, wiUm  the  man  of  letten  Is  a  student  and  scho- 
lar. Ton  will  recollect,  probably,  what  a  mania  there 
was  for  authorehip  among  the  9&ph$  when  we  were  en- 
joying amusement  and  Instruction  under  the  old  elms 
and  the  more  dassie  shades  of  Tale.  Every  soph 
who  ooiild  wield  his  "  grey  goose*'  would  disfigure  his 
score's  of  foolscap  sheets  In  m  futile  attempt  to  adorn 
the  pages  of  the  college  '*  Literary"  with  some  verses  to 
Jfltta,  and  an  occasional  ode  to  Venus,  with  sometimes, 
by  way  of  variety,  a  prosaic  lacetie  upon  that  Fresh- 
man's long  swallow.  But  as  the  sapient  senior  editor 
adjudged  that  beauty,  when  unadorned,  was  adorned 
the  most,  three  fourths  of  their  stuff  vras  consigned  to 
the  professor  of  Dust  and  Ashes— to  which  latter  per- 
•ottags,  if  you  have  atill  the  f^inctiooary  about,  you 
may  present  this  ciuskm  of  your  hnmUs  servant,  who 
has  roved  pretty  eztensiveiy  in  the  enclosed--^*  Pay 
me  what  tliou  owsst"  by  the  nent  post,  or--never  mind. 

JACOB  MATTER  OTACT. 
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THE   CLOSE  OF   THE   VOLUME. 

The  present  number  completes  the  firet  volume  of 
the  Rover,  comprising  twenty-six  numbers,  or  half  a 
year.  The  firet  number  of  the  second  volume  is  in 
type  and  will  appear  at  the  usual  time  next  week  em- 
bellished with  a  new  and  beautiful  fyontispiece,  'en- 
graved expressly  for  opening  the  volume. 

The  publication  of  the  Rover  was  a  novel  and  untried 
experiment.  A  weekly  magazine  of  sixteen  large  oc- 
tavo pages  filled  with  choice  reading,^n  neat  printed 
covere,  and  each  number  embellished  with  an  elegant 
fine  steel  engraving,  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of 
six  cents  a  number j  was  something  new  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  country.  The  experiment  was  a  haa- 
ardous  one,  under  any  circumstances,  but  eminently 


so  when  undertaken,  as  in  this  case,  liy  persons  without 
capita),  or  scarcely  anydiing  to  rely  upon  for  aseistanoe 
but  the  hands  and  the  intellect  which  €k>d  and  nature 
had  given  them.  But  the  experiment  lias  been  tried, 
and  proved  tucces^uL 

We  are  by  no  means  prone  to  boasting ;  we  don't 
believe  in  the  value  of  the  article ;  but  ws  cannot  rs- 
finin  from  expressing  the  gratefid  sense  we  fed  for  the 
fevorable  reception  the  public  have  given  to  tlie  Rover. 
In  six  months  from  its  commencement  it  has  reached 
a  cireulatioB  to  plaee  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is 
conducted  entirely  on  the  cash  system,  and  tlie  cash 
sales  every  week  now  exceed  the  whole  weekly  ex- 
penses. 

Back  Nvmbxbs,  bound  and  unbound, — Full  sets  of 
the  firet  volume  of  the  Rover  can  now  be  had  at  the 
office  either  in  single  numbera  or  bound  in  volume. 
The  firet  three  numbera  were  sometime  since  exhaust- 
ed, and  had  to  be  reprinted.  This  has  now  been  done, 
and  the  publlshere  will  be  able  to  supply  back  numbera 
from  the  commencement  probably  for  some  weeks  to 
come. 

The  Next  Volume. — Agents  and  newsmen  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  as  early  as  possible  their  oidere  for 
commencing  the  second  volume,  tint  the  edition  to  be 
struck  off  may  be  regulated  accordingly.  On  opening 
the  new  volume,  new  attractions  will  be  given  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  work,  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  give  increasing  interest  to  its  contents. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  this  closing  number  of  the  fint  volume  of  tha 
Rover  is  is  proper  tliat  we  should  say  a  word  or  two  to 
some  of  the  correspondents  who  have  fevored  us  with 
communications. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  £.  K.,  who  has  given  us 
"Life  on  theOulf  of  Mexico,"  and  hope  the  writer vtriii 
find  it  eenvenient  and  agreeable  <o  oentinue  thoae 
graphic  and  Dfe-tike  sketches. 

The  author  of  "  Blannerhasset,  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  " 
wiU  accept  our  thanks.    We  liked  his  ballad. 

Oar  Matter  of  Fact  friend,  who  dates  ftom  "  Loafer's 
Lodge,"  writes  well,  and  we  hope  fora  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  must  say  respectfully  to  Harry  L,,  that  judging 
from  the  stngie  spedmen  we  have  seen,  we  do  not 
tliink  poetry  is  his  fort.  We  have  reason  to  know  that 
in  prose  he  can  do  better,  and  should  be  happy  to  hear 
from  him. 

The  sonnet  kindly  sent  us  b^  E.  O.  S.  will  soon  find 
a  place  in  the  Rover. 

The  Hues  to  Summerf  by  H.  B.  though  some  of  th^ 
are  good,  have  not  poetic  merit  enough  for  the  Rover. 

"  IdUnesey  The  subject  is  too  commonplace.  The 
article  appears  to  be  written  with  a  good  degree  of 
ability,  but  has  hardly  interest  enough  for  our  pages. 

"  jiu  approach  of  the  Last  Day^*^  by  D.  is  not  poetry, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  Is  not  rhyme. 

"  TJu  stream  qf  H/e^"  though  respectable,  we  do  not 
think  quite  so  well  of  as  something  before  from  the 
same  author.  The  writer  was  too  much  shackled  by 
the  peculiar  measure  he  chose. 

"  The  Sohgs^ess,*'  by  T.  A.  G.  is  laid  by  for  insertion. 
The  author  has  a  good  deal  of  fecility  for  smooth  ver- 
sification." 

"  Heminiscences  qf  Russia^  from  the  Fren^f**  have 
*se8Bd  jno  joj  isajoiui  luep^ns  %fm 
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